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PREFACE 


TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Tue American public being here presented with the well-known Dictionary of Calmet, 
in a condensed and somewhat abridged form, it is proper to state the circumstances under 
which this edition has been brought forward, and the principles on which the revision of the 
work has been conducted by the present Editor. 

Augustin Calmet was a I’rench monk, of the Benedictine order, and, in the latter part of 
his life, abbot of Senones, in Lorraine. He devoted himself particularly to the studies 
connected with Biblical literature ; and his chief works were a Commentary on all the Books 
of the Old and New Testament, (Paris, 1707-16, 23 vols. Ato. ; reprinted in 26 vols. 4to., 
and also in 9 vols. folio,) and the Historical and Critical Dictionary of the Bible, (Paris, 
1722-28, 4 vols. folio; reprinted at Geneva, 1730, in 4 vols. 4to., and again at Paris, 
1730, in 4 vols. folio.) He published a few other works of a similar nature, which obtained 
less notoriety, and died at Paris in 1757, at the age of seventy-five years. His general 
character, as a scholar and wr:ter, is that of a diligent and judicious collector and compiler, 
with more of tolerance than was usual among the Catholics of that day, but without any 
profound skill in original investigation, or any distinguished tact or taste in the plan and 
arrangement of his works. 

His Dictionary is justly regarded as affording a popular exhibition of the learning then 
extant upon the subjects of which it treats ; without making in itself any important additions 
to the common stock. It was translated into English by D’Oyly and Colson, and pub- 
lished in 1732, in 3 vols. folio. There are said to have been versions of it also in the 
Latin, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian languages. But no further edition of it appeared in 
England until 1797, when it was again published under the direction of the late Mr. Charles 
Taylor, with considerable retrenchments and additions. The retrenchments consisted, 

rincipally, in the omission of articles resting on the authority of rabbinic literature and 

atholic tradition, and not directly illustrative of the Bible. The additions were given ina 
separate volume, under the name of Fragments, and consisted of discussions and illustra- 
tions of oriental life, character, and manners, drawn chiefly from travellers in the East. A 
second edition of Mr. Taylor’s revision was printed in 1800-03; and afterwards a third, 
from which the American edition of 1812-16, was copied, in 4 vols. 4to. The fourth 
London edition appeared in 1823, enlarged by a second volume of Fragments; and the fifth 
edition in 1830, after the death of Mr. Taylor, in 5 vols. 4to., the fifth volume consisting 
only of the plates. 

The character of Mr. Taylor as an editor, and the value of his additions to Calmet’s 
work, may be given in few words. Acquainted with oriental philology only through the 
meagre system of Masclef and Parkhurst ; as an expounder of etymologies, outstripping even 
the extravagance of the latter; and as a theorist in the ancient history of nations, overstep- 
ping the limits which even Bryant had felt himself constrained to observe ;—his remarks on 
these and many collateral topics, may be characterized as being in general fanciful, very 
often rash, and sometimes even involving apparent absurdity. They must ever be received 

by the student with very great caution. His chief and undoubted merit consists in diligently 
bringing together, from a variety of sources, facts and extracts which serve to illustrate the 
es, manners and customs, and geography, of oriental nations 
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On account of the diffuse and heterogeneous character which the Dictionary of Calmet 
had thus been brought to assume, it wasa judicious step to undertake a new revision, in which 
the Frazments should be incorporated with the Dictionary under one alphabet, and the whole 
condensed and reduced to a proper form and order. Such a work has been published in 
London, during the present year, in royal octavo, under the direction of the editor of the fifth 
quarto edition. In order to comprise the work within this compass, the plan appears t¢ hase 
been to leave out all articles not directly illustrative of the Scriptures themselves; and also 
many of the prolix and trivial critical discussions of the Fragments; omitting, however, 
nothing which it would be of any importance to retain. This plan appears to have been acted 
upon throughout—but with some exceptions, and, as it would seem, in great haste. Iam 
not aware, at least, that any thing has been omitted, which it would have been in any degree 
advisable to have retained. 

Such was the work which the enterprising Publishers put into my hands, with the request 
that I would revise it, and prepare an edition for the American public. On examining it, [ 
found that many retrenchments might still be made, in my judgment, with advantage; while 
many additions also might be introduced, from sources with which the English editors appear 
to have been unacquainted. 

The retrenchments which I have ventured to make, have been chiefly im respect to such 
critical, etymological, and mythological discussions of Mr. Taylor, as the English editor had 
retained. Believing that a much better system of Hebrew philology is beginning to be prev- 
alent in our country, and also a more sober and correct view of Biblical i tion in 
general, I felt unwilling to sanction the circulation among us of any such crude and faneiful 
speculations as could only tend to divert the mind of the Biblical student from the right way. 
I have, therefore, not hesitated to strike out every thing of this kind, which seemed to me 
positively wrong and of injurious tendency ; although enough still remains to confirm to the 
sober-minded student the correctness of the preceding remarks. 

In the place of these retrenchments, and ,to a much greater amount, I have made such 
additions as seemed to be desirable, from all the sources within my reach. ‘The whole range 
- of German labor, in the department of Biblical literature, appears to have been almost un- 
known to the English editors; I have drawn copiously from it. The works of modern 
oriental travellers have also been extensively used. During the whole progress of the work, 
~ the latest quarto edition of the Dictionary has been open before me, as also the French edition 
of 1730, and the first English one of 1732; but I have not found occasion to draw from 
them to any great extent. 

The present work contains very many things which I should never have inserted, but 
which, being once there, I did not feel myself at liberty to reject. Such a course would 
have resulted rather in the compilation of a new work; which it was neither my wish nor 
duty to undertake. My province was merely to prepare a revised copy of the sh work. 
This | have done, and almost every page bears evidence of such revision. the very 
numerous Scripture references, many have been found wrong, and have been corrected ; but 
no systematic collation of them has been made. Many errors also, which had come gown 
throuzh all the previous editions, have been corrected. At my request, the Publishers have 
given a new and important map of the country south of Palestine ; and, at their own sug- 
gestion, have introduced a better plan of Jerusalem, and also added another map, illustrative 
of the passaze of the Israelites through the Red sea. “| 

In conclusion, I have to return my thanks to the guardians and officers .of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the Boston Athenzam, for the very liberal manner in which they met my wishes 
for the use of books from their respective libraries. To the skilful and very accurate cor- 
rectors connected with the Boston Type and Stereotype Company, the thanks of the Edi 
and of the readers of this work are especially due. 

The plan of the work, it will be perceived, is neither doctrinal nor devotional. 
object of it is simply to explain and illustrate the meaning of the Bible itself, 
other occasions the application of that meaning, as it regards both the understand 
heart. That the work may have the effect to facilitate and promote. the stud 
Sacred Volume in our land, is now the Editor’s fervent prayer, as it has long f 
object of his anxious toil. wal 


EDWARD ROBINSON. — 
Theol. Sem. Andorer, Oct. 15, 1832. oe : 
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AARON 


thee up out of the land of Egypt.” The Lord having 
informed Moses of the sin of the Israelites, (I2xod, 
xxxii. 7.) he immediately descended, carrying the 
tables of the law, which, as he approached the camp, 
he threw upon the ground and broke, (ver. 19.) re- 
proaghing the people with their transgression, and 
Aaron with his weakness. Aaron at first endeavor- 
ed to excuse himself, but afterwards became penitent, 
humbled himself, and was pardoned. The taberna- 
cle having been completed, and the offerings prepar- 
ed, Aaron and his sons were cousecrated with the 
holy oil, and invested with the sacred garments, 
Exod. xl. Lev. viii. Scarcely, however, were the 
ceremonies connected with this solemn service com- 
pleted, when his two eldest sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
were destroyed by fire from heaven, for presuming 
to burn incense in the tabernacle with strange fire, 
Lev. x. 

Subsequently to this affecting occurrence, there 
was little in the life of Aaron that demands particular 
notice. During the forty yeurs that he discharged 
the priestly office, his duties were apparently at- 
tended to with assiduity, and his general conduct, 
excepting the case of his joining Miriam in mur- 
muriug against Moses, and distrusting the divine 

ower at Kadesh, was blameless, Numb. xii. xx. 

—11. 

In the fortieth year after the departure of the 
Hebrews out of Egypt, and while they were en- 
camped at Mosera, Aaron, by the divine command, 
ascended mount Hor. Here Moses divested him of 
his pontifical robes, which were placed upon his son 
Eleazar; “and Aaron died on the top of the mount,” 
at the age of one hundred and twenty-three years, 
“and the congregation mourned for him thirty days,” 
Numb. xx. 28—29; xxxiii. 38. 

There is an apparent discrepancy in the scripture 
account of the place of Aaron’s death. In the pas- 
sages above referred to, it is said that it occurred in 
mount Hor; but in Deut. x. 6. it is stated to have 
heen at Mosera, or more properly, according to the 
Hebrew form of the word, at Moser. The difficulty, 
however, is removed, by supposing that the place 
Mosera lay near the foot _¢ mount Hor, perhaps on 
the elevated open plain from which the mountain 
rises, as described by Bu:ckhardt, Travels in Syria 
and the Holy Land, p. 430. Josephus, Eusebius, 
and Jerome, all agree in placing the sepulchre of 
Aaron upon the summit of mount Hor, where it is 
still preserved and venerated by the Arabs. When 
the supposed tomb was visited by Mr. Legh, it was 
attended by a crippled Arab hermit, about eighty 
years of age, who conducted the travellers into a 
small white building, crowned by a cupola. The 
monument itself is about three feet high, and is 
patche:l together out of fragments of stone and mar- 
ble. The proper tomb is excavated in the rock be- 
low. See Hor. 

1. In reviewing the life of Aaron, we can scarcely 
fail to remark the manner of his introduction into 
the history. He at once appears as a kind of assist- 
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2, Among the most confirming signs given by 
God to Moses, may be placed the mmteryiew with his 
brother Aaron at mount Horeb. ‘This being predict- 
ed by God, and directly taking place, must have been 


very convincing to Moses. (See something similar 
in the case of Jeremiah, chap. xxxii. 8.) It should 


seem also, that Aaron would not have undertaken a 
journey of two months, from Egypt to mount Sinai, 
at great hazard and expense, unless he had been well 
assured of the authority which sent him; neither 
could he have expected to find Moses where he did 
find him, unless by divine direction ; since the place, 
afterwards called the mount of God, was then undis- 
tinguished and unfrequented. Aaron, therefore, was 
a sign to Moses, as Moses was a sign to Aaron. 

3. It seems probable that Aaron was in circumstan- 
ces above those of the lower class of people in Egypt. 
Had he been among those who were kept to their 
daily bondage, he could ill have spared time and 
cost for a journey to Horeb. Although the brothers, 
then, had no pretension to sovereign authority by 
descent, yet they were of consideration among the 
Israelites, either by property, or office, or perhaps 
from the fact of Moses’ long residence and education 
at the Egyptian court; which could not fail to be a 
source of influence to himself and to his family. 
Both Moses and Aaron seem to be acknowledged by 
Pharaoh, and by many of his servants, as persons of 
consideration, and as proper agents for transacting 
business between the Israelites and the king. Aaron 
performed the miracles before Pharaoh, too, without 
any wonder being expressed by him, how a person 
like him should acquire such skill and eloquence. 
Had Moses and Aaron been merely private persons, 
Pharaoh would, no doubt, have punished their intru- 
sion and impertinence. 

4. We cannot palliate the sin of which Aaron was 
guilty, when left in charge of Israel, in conjunction 
with Hur, while Moses was in the mount receiving 
the law. His authority should have been exerted to 
restrain the people’s infatuation, instead of forward- 
ing their design. (See Carr.) As to his personal 
concern in the affair, we may remark, that if his own 
faith or patience was exhausted, or if he supposed 
Moses to be dead, then there could have been no col- 
lusion between them. Nor durst he have done as he 
did, had he expected the immediate return of Moses. 
Ilis activity in building the altar to the calf renders 
his subsequent submission to Moses utterly inexpli- 
cable, had not a divine conviction been employed on 
the occasion. It is to be remarked, that nothing is 
said of the interference of Hur, the coadjutor of 
Aaron in the government of the people. The latter 
seems to have shrunk with unholy timidity from 
lis duty of resistance to the proceedings of the 
people, fearing their disposition, as “set on mis- 
chief,’ which he pleads in excuse, Exod. xxxii. 
22—24, 

5. The sedition of Aaron and Miriam against 
Moses, (Numb. xii. 1.) affords another argument 
against the supposition of collusion between the 


ant, and so far an inferior, to his brother Moses ; yet | brothers. Aaron assumes, at first, a high tone, and 


he had some advantages which seem to have entitled | pretends to no less gifts than his b 


er; but he 


him to prior consideration. He was the elder bro- | afterwards acknowledges his folly, and, with Miriam, 


ther, an eloquent speaker, and also favored by di- 
vine inspiration, We have no cause assigned why 
he was not preferred to Moses, in respect of authori- 
ty; and therefore no other cause can now be assign- 
ed than the divine good pleasure, acting perhaps with 
reference to the superior education and coxsequent 
influence of Moses. 


submits. Aaron was not visited with the leprosy, 
but he could well judge of its reality on his sister: 
it was his proper office to exclude her from the camp 
for seven days; and by his expression of “flesh half 
consumed,” it should seem that it was an inveterate 
kind of the disease, and therefore the more signal. 
Aaron’s affection, interest, and passion, all concur- 
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red to harden him against any thing less than full 
couviction of a divine interposition. But he well 
kuew that it was not in the power of Moses to in- 
flict this disease, in so sudden and decided a mauner. 

6G. The departure of Aaron for death, has some- 
thing in it very singular and impressive. In the 
sight of all the congregation, he quits the camp for 
the mountain, where he is to die. 
Moses his brother, and Eleazar his son, divest him 


of his pontifical habits, and attend hin to the last. | 
We view, in imagination, the feeble old man ascend- | 
ing the mount, there transferring the insignia of his | 
office to his son, and giving up the ghost, with that | 


faith, that resignation, that meekness, which became 
one who had been honored with the Holy Spirit, 
and with the typical representation of the great High- 
priest himself. 

7. In the general character of Aaron there was 
much of the meekness of his brother Moses. He 
seems to have been willing to serve his brethren, 
upon all occasions; and was too easily persuaded 
against his own judgment. This appears when the 
fener excited him to make the golden calf, and when 

iriam urged him to rival his brother. 

8. When we consider the talents of Aaron, his 
natural eloquence, and his probable acquirements in 
knowledge, that God often spake to him as weil as 
to Moses, and that Egyptian priests were scribes, as a 
duty of their profession ; it is not very unlikely, that 
he assisted his brother in writing some parts of the 
books which now bear the name of Moses; that, at 
least, he kept journals of public transactions; that 
he transcribed, perhaps, the orders of Moses, espe- 
cially those relating to the priests. If this be admis- 
sible, then we account at once for such difference of 
style as appears in these books, and for such smaller 
variations in different places, as would naturally arise 
from two recording the same facts; we ac- 
count for this at once, without, in.any degrce, lessen- 
ing the authority, the antiquity, or the real value of 
these books. It accounts, also, for the third person 
being used when speaking of Moses: perhaps, too, 
for some of the praise and commendation of Moses, 
which is most remarkable where Aaron is most in 
fault. See Numb. xii. 3. In Deuteronomy, Moses 
uses the pronouns, J, and me: “I said,”—“the Lord 
said to me,” which are rarely or never used in the 
former books. See Breve. 

AARONITES, Levites of the family of Aaron; 
the pri who particularly served the sanctuary. 
Numb. iv. 5 seq. 1 Chron. xii. 27; xxvii. 17. See 
LevirEs. 

AB, the eleventh month of the civil year of the 
Hebrews, and the 5th of their ecclesiastical year, 
which began, with Nisan. It had thirty days, and 
nearly answers to the moon of July. The name 
does not occur in Seripture. See the Jew1su Cat- 
ENDAR at the end of the volume. 

ABADDON, or APOLLYON, the destroyer ; the 
name ascribed (Rey. ix. 11.) to the angel of the abyss, 
or Tartarus, i. e. the angel of death. He is repre- 


sented as the king and head of the Apocalyptic 
locusts under the trumpet, Rey. ix. ll. See 
Locust. 


ABANA, or AMANA, (the former being the Kethib, 
or reading of the Hebrew text ; and the latter the Keri, 
or marginal gee, the name of one of the rivers 
cited by Naaman (2 Kings v. 12.)as rivers of Damas- 
cus. The latter is probably the true name, signifying 
perennial ; the change of m into b being very common 
in the oriental dialects. 
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Interpreters have been much divided in regard to 
the streams probably designated by the names Abana 
and Pharpar. One of these undoubtedly is the ; res- 
ent Barrada (the cold), the Chrysorrhoas of the an- 
cients, which rises in Anti-Libanus aud flows through 
Damascus. Just above the city it is divided into 


| several branches, (some travellers say three, and 
On the way, | 


others five,) which pass around the city on the out- 
side, and afford water for the numerous gardens by 
which the city 1s surrounded; while the maiu stream 
passes through and waters the city itself. Below 
the city they again mostly unite, and the river loses 
itself in a marsh a few miles 8. E. from Damascus. 
The branches here mentioned are evidently artificial ; 
and if we now suppose that originally there were 
but tio branclies in all, (the others being a work of 
later times,) these two branches may perhaps lave 
been the Abana and Pharpar—Another supposition, 
however, is more probable, viz. that one of the streams 
is the Barrada; while the other, (perlaps the Amana, 
or perennial stream,) may be the little river Fijih, or 
Fege, which rises near the village of like name in a 
pleasant valley about 15 or 20 miles N. W. of Damas- 
cus. Dr. Richardson describes it as issuing at once 
from the limestone rock, a deep, rapid stream of 
about thirty feet wide. It is pure and cold as iced 
water, and after coursing down a rugged channel for 
above a hundred yards, falls into the hanain, which 
comes from another valley, and is here only half as 
wide as the Fijih. Its waters, also, like those of the 
Jordan, have a white, sulphureous hue. *R. 

ABAGARUS, see AgGar. 

ABARIM, mountains east of Jordan, over against 
Jericho, on the northern border of Moab, within the 
limits of the tribe of Reuben. It is impossible to de- 
fine exactly their extent. Eusebius fixes them at six 
miles west of Heshbon, and seven east of Livias. The 
mountains Nebo, Pisgah, and Peor, were summits 
of the Abarim. Numb. xxvii. 12; xxxiii. 47, 48. 
Deut. xxxiii. 49. 

ABBA, a Syriac word signifying father, and ex- 
pressive of attachment and confidence. When the 
Jews came to speak Greek, this word was probably 
retained from their ancient language, as being easier 
to pronounce, especially for children, than the Greek 
Hence Paul says, “Ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father,” 
Rom. viii. 15. 

I. ABDON, son of Hillel, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
and tenth judge of Israel. He succeeded Elon, and 
judged Israel eight years, Judg. xii. 13, 15. He died 
A. M. 2848, ante A. D. 1156. 

If. ABDON, son of Micah, sent by king Josiah to 
Huldah the prophetess, to ask her opinion concern- 
ing the book of the law, lately found in the temple, 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 20. Some think him to be the same 
as Achbor, son of Micaiah, 2 Kings xxii. 12. 

III. ABDON, a city of Asher, given to the Le< 
vites of Gershon’s family, Josh. xxi. 30. 1 Chron. 
vi. 74. 

ABEDNEGO, a Chaldee name given by the king 
of Babylon’s officer to Azariah, one of Daniel’s com- 
panions, Dan. i. 7. Abednego was thrown into the 
fiery furnace at Babylon, with Shadrach and Me- 
shach, for refusing to adore the statue erected by 
command of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. See Danie 
Some have supposed this Azariah to be Ezra, but 
without sufficient grounds. 

I. ABEL, (Heb. $37,) the second son of Adam 
and Eve. Cain and Abel having been instructed 
by their father Adam in the duty of worship to their 
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Creator, each offered the first-fruits of his labors. 
Cain, as a husbandman, offered the fruits of the field ; 
Abel, as a shepherd, offered fatlings of his flock. 
God was pleased to accept the offering of Abel, in 
preference to that of his brother, (Heb. xi. 4.) in con- 
sequence of which, Cain sank into melancholy, and 
giving himself up to envy, formed the design of kill- 
ing Abel; which he at length effected, having invited 
him to go into the field, Gen. iv. 8, 9. 1 John iii. 12. 
It should be remarked, that in our translation no 
mention is made of Cain inviting his brother into the 
field :—“ Cain talked with Abel his brother; and it 
came to pass when they were in the field, that Cain 
rose up against Abel his brotlier, and slew him.” 
But in the Samaritan text, the words are express ; 
and in the Hebrew there is a kind of chasm, thus: 
“and Cain said unto Abel his brother,’—“and it 
came to pass,” &c. without inserting what he said 
to his brother. 

The Jews had a tradition that Abel was murdered 
in the plain of Damascus; and accordingly, his tomb 
is still shown on a high hill, near the village of Sinie 
or Seneiah, about twelve miles north-west of Damas- 
cus, on the road to Baalbek. The summit of the 
hill is still called Mebbi Abel; but circumstances lead 
to the probable supposition, that this was the site, or 
in the vicinity of the site, of the ancient Abela or 
Abila. The legend, therefore, was most likely sug- 
gested by the ancient name of the place. 

Paul, speaking in commendation of Abel, says, 
(Heb. xi. 4.) “By faith he offered unto God a more 
excellent sacrifice than Cain; by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his 
gifts; and by it he being dead yet speaketh,” even 
after his death. Our Saviour places Abel at the head 
of those saints who had been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake, and distinguishes him by the title 
righteous, Matt. xxiii. 35. 

Il. ABEL, (Heb. 5:x,) Abel-beth-Maacah, or 
Abel-maim, a city in the north of Palestine, of some 
considerable size and importance, since it is called “a 
mother in Israel,” 2 Sam. xx. 19, For the identity of 
the city under these three different names, comp. 2 
Sam. xx. 14, 15, 18; 1 Kings xv. 20; 2 Chron. xvi. 4. 
The addition of Maacah marks it as belonging to or 
near to the region Maacah, which lay eastward of the 
Jordan, under Anti-Lebanon. It is perhaps the 
Abela mentioned by Eusebius as lying between Pa- 
neas and Damascus. R. 

ABEL-BETH-MAACAH, that is Abel near the 
house or city of Maacah; the same as ABEL. 

ABEL-CARMAIM, or the Place of the Vineyards, 
a village of the Ammonites, about six miles from 
Philadelphia, or Rabbath-Ammon, according to 
Eusebius, and in his time still rich in vineyards, 
Judges xi. 33. 

ABEL-MAIM, the same as Abel-beth-Maacah, 
1 Kings xv. 20. 2 Chron. xvi. 4. See Aner IT. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH, the birth-place of Elisha, 
1 Kings xix. 16. It was situated about ten miles south 
of Scythopolis or Bethshan, (1 Kings iv. 12.) and was 
celebrated in connexion with Gideon’s victory over 
the Midianites, Judges vii. 22, 

ABEL-MIZRAIM, “the place of the Egyptians,” 
perouey called “the threshing-floor of Atad,” Gen. 

-11, Jerom places it between Jericho and the Jor- 
dan; three miles from the former, and two from the 
latter, where Bethagla afterwards stood. 

ABEL-SHITTIM was in the plains of Moab, 
beyond Jordan, opposite to Jericho. It is, undoubt- 
edly, the Abila of Josephus, (Ant. v. 1.1. Bell. Jud. 
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iv. 7. 6.) and lay according to him ahout 60 stadia or 
furlongs from the Jordan. Numb. xxxiii, 49. comp. 
xxii. 1. It is more frequently called Shittim alone, 
Numb. xv. 1. Josh. ii. 1. Micah vi. 5. Eusebius 
says, it was in the neighborhood of mount Peor. 
Moses encamped at Abel-Shittim before the Israel- 
ites passed the Jordan, under Joshua. Here, seduced 
by Balak, they fell into idolatry, and worshipped 
Baal-Peor; on account of which God severely 
punished them by the hands of the Leyites, chap. 
XXv. 

ABELA, see Axina. 

ABEZ, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 20. 

ABGAR, a king of Edessa, and of the district Os- 
rhoene, the seventeenth of the twenty kings who 
bore this name, and contemporary with Christ. The 
name does not occur in Scripture, but is celebrated 
in ecclesiastical history, on account of the corres- 
pondence which is said to have passed between him 
and Christ. The legend is, that Abgar wrote to the 
Saviour, requesting him to come and heal him of the 
leprosy ; to which Christ replied, that he could not 
come to him, but would send one of his disciples. 
Accordingly he is said to have sent Thaddeus. Both 
letters are apocryphal, and may be found in Fabric. 
Codex Apoc. N. T. p. 317. See also the quarto ed. 
of Calmet. R. 

ABI, mother of Hezekiah, king of Judah ; (2 Kings 
xviii. 2.) called Abijah, 2 Chron, xxix. 1. 

ABIA, in the N. T. the same as Azisan in the O. 
T. which see. 

ABIAH, second son of Samuel. Being intrusted 
with the administration of justice, he behaved ill, and 
induced the people to require a king, 1 Sam. viii. 2. 

ABIATHAR, son of Ahimelech, and high-priest 
of the Jews. When Saul sent his emissaries to Nob, 
to destroy all the priests there, Abiathar, who was 
young, fled to David in the wilderness, (1 Sam. xxii. 
11, seq.) with whom he continued in the character 
of high-priest. Saul, it would appear, transferred 
the dignity of the high-priesthood from Ithamar’s 
family to that of Eleazar, by conferring the office 
upon Zadok. Thus there were, at the same time, 
two high-priests in Israel; Abiathar with David, and 
Zadok with Saul. This double priesthood continued 
from the death of Ahimelech till the reign of Solo- 
mon; when Abiathar, attaching himself to Adonijah, 
was deprived by Solomon of his priesthood, 1 Kings 
ii. 27. The race of Zadok alone exercised this min- 
istry during and after the reign of Solomon, exclud- 
ing the family of Ithamar, according to the prediction 
made to Eli the high-priest, 1 Sam. iii. 11, &e. 

A difficulty arises from the circumstance, that in 
1 Kings ii. 27, Abiathar is said to be deprived of the 
priest’s office by Solomon; while in 2 Sam, viii. 17, 
1 Chron. xviii. 16, xxiv. 3, 6, 31, Ahimelech the son 
of Abiathar is said to be high-priest along with 
Zadok. The most probable solution is, that both 
father and son each bore the two names Ahimelech 
and Abiathar; as was not at all unusual among the 
Jews. (See one example under Axnieatu.) In this 
way also we may remove the difficulty arising from 
Mark ii. 26, where biathar is said to have given 
David the shew bread, in allusion to 1 Sam. xxi. 1 
seq. where it is Ahimelech.—Others su . the 
passage in Mark to be merely a Jewish mode of 
quotation, as if from the “History of Abiathar.” 
This, however, does not remove the other difficulty 
mentioned above ; and there are also other objections 
to it, arising from the Greek idiom. See Kuinoel. 
Comm. I. p. 29. R. 
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ABIB, the first month of the ecclesiastical year of 
the Hebrews; afterwards called Nisan. It answered 
to our March, or part of April. Abib signifies green 
ears of corn, or fresh fruits. It was so named, be- 
cause corn, particularly barley, was in ear at that 
time. It was an early custom to name times, such 
as months, from observation of nature; and the cus- 
tom is still in use among many nations. So it was 
with our Saxon ancestors; and the Germans to this 
day, along with the usual Latin naines of the months, 
have also others of the above character: e. g. June 
is also called Brachmonath, or month for ploughing ; 
July, Heumonath, or Hay-month ; November, Wind- 
monath, or Wind-month, &c. See Monvrn, and the 
Jewisn CALENDAR, 

ABIGAIL, formerly the wife of Nabal of Car- 
mel, and afterwards of David. Upon receiving in- 
formation of Nabal’s ingratitude to the king, (1 
Sam. xxv. 14, &c.) she Toaded several asses with 
provisions, and, atteuded by some of her domestics, 
went out to meet David. Her manners and conver- 
sation gained for her his esteem, and as soon as the 
days of mourning for Nabal’s death, which happened 
soon afterwards, were over, he made her his wife. 
The issue of the marriage was, as some critics sup- 
pose, two sons, Chiliab and Daniel, (2 Sam. iii. 3; 1 
Chron. iii. 1.) but it is most probable that these names 
were borne by one person. 

ABIGAIL, sister of David, wife of Jether, and 
mother of Amasa, 1 Chron. ii. 16, 17. 

ABLHU, one of the two sons of Aaron who were 
destroyed by fire from heaven, for having offered in- 
cense with strange fire, instead of taking it from the 
altar of burnt-offerings, Ley. x. 1, 2. 

I. ABIJAH, son of Jeroboam, the first king of 
Israel. Having been seized with a dangerous dis- 
ease, his mother disguised herself, and visited the 
prophet Ahijah to know whether he might recover. 
Ahijah answered her that he would die, and be the 
only person in his family who would receive funeral 
honors, and be lamented by Israel, 1 Kings xiv. 1. 

Il. ABIJAH, called Abijam, (1 Kings xv. 1.) was 
the son of Rehoboam, and second king of Judah. 
He succeeded his father, A M. 3406, ante A. D. 958, 
and reigned three years only. In the first book of 
Kings he is described as walking in all the sins of his 
father, and as waging war with Jeroboam, king of 
Israel. But in 2 Chron, xiii. he is represented as 
professedly and boastfully zealous for the honor of 
God, and for the Levitical priesthood. He is also 
— said to have obtained a decisive victory over 


Itt. ABIJAH, wife of Ahaz, and mother of Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah; (2 Chron, xxix. 1.) called Abi, 
2 Kings xviii. 2. 

IV. ABIJAH, a descendant of Eleazar, son of 
Aaron, and head of the eighth of the twenty-four 
companies of priests, 1 Chron. xxiv. 10; Luke i. 5. 

ABIJAM, the same as Aswan II. 

ABILA, or ABELA. There were several towns 
of this name in Syria, each of which was called by 
the Greeks, Leucas, or Leucadia, “white.” But the 
principal one was a town of Coelosyria, and the cap- 
ital of Abilene, a province of which Lysanias was 
tetrarch, Luke iii. 1. It was situated in a valley, or 
rather on the rocky declivity of a mountain, adjacent 
to the river Chrysorrhoas, or Barrada, about twelve 
miles N. W. of ascus, perhaps on the site of the 
present vi Seneiah, at the foot of the hill on which 
Abel is said to have been buried. (See Azex.) If 
these rocks were whitish in color, (and most of those 
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in Judea are of gray limestone,) they woull furnish 
the Greeks with a reason for giving to Abila the 
name of Leucadia—* White-rock-town.” Compare 
Weissenfels, i. e. White-rock, the name of a German 
city a few miles W. of Leipzig.—tt is worthy of 
remark, too, that Strabo, speaking of the city of Leu- 
cadia, in Acarnania, says it was so called because of 
a great white rock in its neighborhood. 

‘There are several medals of Abila extant, two of 
which are of some importance, as they serve to iden- 
tify the site of the town. On the reverse of one of 
these is a large bunch of grapes, from which it is to 
be inferred that the place where it was struck abound- 
ed in vineyards, This agrees exactly with the rocky 
eminence or declivity upon which we have assumed 
it to have stood ; besides which, Eusebius and Jerom 
agree that its vineyards were very extensive and rich. 
But the most remarkable and decisive medal extant, 
is one which bears a 
half-figure of the river, 
with the inscription 
“Chrysoroas Claudiai- 
on,” and on the reverse, 
a figure of Victory, and 
the inscription “Leuca- 
dion,” the Greek name of the city. We may also 
remark, that Abila adding the name of Craupia to 
its other appellations, as it appears from this medal 
it did, affords a presumption that it was of some 
importance, and perhaps of considerable magnitude 
also; and the conjecture receives confirmation from 
some antiquities and inscriptions which are mentioned 
by Pococke, as still existing in the neighborhood. 
See Mod. Traveller, vol. iii. p. 65. 

ABILENE, the name of a district of country on 
the eastern declivity of Antilibanus, from twelve to 
twenty miles N. W. of Damascus, towards Heliopolis, 
or Baalbeck; so called from the city Anria, (which 
see,) and also called Abila, or Abilene of Lysanias, to 
distinguish it from others. ‘This territory had for- 
merly been governed as a tetrarchate by a certain 
Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy and grandson of Men- 
neus, (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 13, 3.) but he was put to 
death, (A. C. 36.) through the intrigues of Cleopatra, 
who took possession of his province, (ib. xiv. 4. 1.) 
After her death it fell to Augustus, who hired it out 
to a certain Zenodorus; but as he suffered the coun- 
try to be infested with robbers, it was taken from 
him and given to Herod the Great, (Joseph. B. J. i. 
20.4; Ant. xv. 10. 1.) At Herod’s death, a part of 
the territory was given to Philip; but the greater 
part, with the city Abila, seems then, or shortly after- 
wards, to have been bestowed on another Lysanias, 
Luke iii. 1. He is supposed to have been a descend- 
ant of the former Lysanias, but is no where men- 
tioned by Josephus. Indeed, nothing is said by Jo- 
sephus, or by any other profane writer, of this part of 
Abilene, until about ten years after the time referred 
to by Luke, when Caligula gave it to Agrippa Major 
as “the tetrarchy of Lysanias,” (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
6. 10.) to whom it was afterwards confirmed by 
Claudius, (ib. xix. 5.1.) At the death of Agrippa, it 
went, with his other possessions, to Agrippa Mi- 
n 


or. ; ats 

I. ABIMELECH, king of Gerar of the Philistines, 
This prince, being captivated by the beauty of Sarah, 
took her into his haram, with the design of making 
her his wife. In a dream, however, the Lord threat- 
ened him with death, unless he immediately restored 
her to her husband. Abimelech pleaded his ignorance 
of the relation between Sarah and Abram, and early 
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the next day returned her to her husband, and com- 

tained of the deception that had been practised upon 
[lim by Abram, who had described Sarah as his 
sister. ‘The patriarch explained the motives for his 
conduct, stating, at the same time, that although 
Sarah was his wife, she was also his sister, being of 
the same father by another mother.  Abimelech 
dismissed them with presents, giving to Sarah, 
through her husband, a thousand pieces of silver, 
as a “covering of the eyes,” i. e, an atoning present, 
and as a testimony of her innocence in the eyes of 
all, Gen, e. xx. See Apnam. 

It has been thought strange that a miraculous 
interference should have been necessary here, as well 
as in the case of Pharaoh, (Gen. xii. 14d—20.) to con- 
vinee Abimelech of his criminality in detaining the 
wiie of Abraham 3 and equally strange that Abraham 
could not procure Sarah’s release by proper applica- 
tion and request, But it must be remembered that 
God favored Abraham with his constant intercourse 
and direct protection, and in eases too of less diffi- 
city than the one here in question. It is well known 
that oriental sovereigns in all ages have exercised the 
right of selecting the most beautiful females of their 
kingdoms for the use of their own harams, (Gen. xii. 
15; sth. ii, 3.) and that whenever a woman is taken 
into the haram of a prince in the East, she is secluded, 
without possibility of coming out, at least during the 
life of the prince on the throne. In fact, communi- 
cation with the women in the baram is hardly to be 
obtained, and only by means of the keepers, (sth, 
iv. 5.) and pew F not, when any suspicion occurs 
tothe guards, to whom is intrusted the custody of 
such buildings. ‘The whole transaction, then, may 
be placed in a stronger light than, perhaps, it has 
usually appeared in, by the following extract from a 
review of the travels of Peter Henry Bruce, [sq., an 

officer in the Russian army, under Czar Peter. 

' The retreat of the Russians, we are told, was 
productive of an unfortunate incident to Colonel Pitt, 
an officer in that army. Immediately on decamping 
from the fatal banks of the Prath, he lost both his 
wife and daughter, beautiful women, by the breaking 
of one of their coach wheels. By this accident, they 
were left so far in the rear, that the ‘l'artars seized 
and carried them off. The colonel applied to the 
thee vizier, who ordered a strict inquiry to be made, 
yut without effect. The colonel being afterwards 
informed that they were both carried to Constanti- 
nople, and presented to the grand signior, obtained a 
passport, and went thither in search of them. Getting 
acquainted with a Jew doctor, who was physician to 
the seraglio, the doctor told him that two such ladies 
as he described had lately been presented to the 
sultan; but that when any of’ the sex were once taken 
into the seraglio, they were never suffered to quit it more. 
The colonel, however, tried every expedient he could 
devise to recover his wife, if he could not obtain 
both; until, becoming outrageous by repeated disap- 
pointments, they shut him up ina dungeon, and it 
was with Isieh difficulty he got released by the 
intercession of some of the ambassadors at that court. 
Ve was afterwards told by the same doctor, that both 
the ladies had died of the plague ; with which infor- 
mation he was obliged to content himself, and return 
home.” Critical Review, vol. iii. p. 832. 

Tl. ABIMELECH, another king of Gerar, proba- 
bly ason of the former, and contemporary with Isaac, 
Nlaving accidentally seen Isaac caressing his wife 
Rebekah, whom he had called sister, Abimelech 
reproved him for his dissimulation ; and, at the sare 
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time, forbade his people to do any injury whatever 
to Isaac or to his wife. Isaac, increasing in riches 
and power, excited the envy of the Phil.stines; and 
Abimelech said to him, “Go from us, for thou art 
much mightier than we.” Isaac, therefore, retired to 
the valley of Gerar, and afterwards to Beersheba, 
where Abimelech, with Ahuzzath, his favorite, and 
Phicol, his general, visited him, Isaac inquired, 
“Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me, and 
have sent me away from you?” To which Abime- 
lech replied, that bs Brirnd how much he was favored 
by God, he was desirous of cultivating his friend- 
ship, and had come to make a covenant with him. 
sane entertained them splendidly, and the next da 
concluded a treaty with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. 
8—31. 

Ii. ABIMELECH, son of Gideon by a concubine, 
assumed the government of Shechem after the death 
of his father, and procured himself to be acknowl- 
edged king; first, by the inhabitants of Shechem, 
where his mother’s family had an interest, and after- 
wards by a great part of Israel. At Gideon’s house 
in Ophrah, he killed his father’s seventy sons, now 
orphans, on one stone; the youngest, Jotham, only 
remaining, who, when the people of Shechem assem- 
bled to inaugurate Abimelech, appeared on mount 
Gerizim, and reproved them by his celebrated fable 
of the trees. (See Jorma - After three years, dis- 
cord aiose among the Shechemites, who, refleeting 
on their injustice, and detesting the cruelty of Abim- 
elech, revolted from him in his absence, and laid an 
ambuscade in the mountains, designing to kill him 
on his return to Shechem. Of this, Abimelech 
received intelligence from Zebul, his governor of 
Shechem. he Shechemites invited Gaal to thei 
assistance, with whom, at a great entertainment, they 
uttered many impreeations against Abimelech ; who, 
having assembled some troops, marched all night 
towards Shechem. In the morning, Gaal went out 
of Shechem, and gave battle to Abimelech, but was 
defeated, and, as he was egg to re-enter the 
city, Zebul repulsed him, Abimelech afterwards 
defeated the Shechemites, destroyed the city, and 
burnt their tower; but at the attack of Thebez, a 
town about thirteen miles to the N, E., a woman 
from the top of the tower threw an upper mill-stone 
upon his head, and fractured his skull, (See wut 
Ile immediately called his armor-bearer, and desire 
him to slay him, “that men say not of me, A woman 
slew him.” Judg. ix. 

IV. ABIMELECH, a high-priest in the time of 
David, (1 Chron. xviii. 16.) the same as Ahimelech, 
(2 Sam. viii. 17.) and probably the same as AprarHAR, 
which see. 

I. ABIRAM, the eldest son of Hiel the Bethelite. 
Joshua, after having destroyed Jericho, uttered this 
imprecation : “ Cursed be the man before the Lord, 
that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho: he shall 
lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, and in 
his youngest son shall he set up the gate of it,” Josh 
vi. 26. About 537 years after this, Hiel undertook 
to rebuild the city; and in conformity with the ee 
diction, he lost his children, 1 Kings xvi. 84. It is 
not expressly said, either in the curse, or in the nar- | 
ration, that the children should die ; but this is clearly 
implied. Hiel, it will be observed, is not for 
his proceeding; his loss is mentioned only as a 
remarkable fulfilment of a prediction ; and it is 
possible that the prediction was unknown to him. 
See Barren. 

Il. ABIRAM, one of the three persons who con- 


ABO 
owed with Korah to overthrow the authority of 


in the wilderness, and upon whom God 
inflicted an awful punishment. He was the son of 
Eliab, of the tribe of Reuben, Numb. xvi. 

ABISHAG, a beautiful virgin of Shunam, in the 
tribe of Issachar, who was selected to cherish David 
in his old age. ‘The king made her his wife ; but the 
marriage was never consummated. After the death 
of David, Adonijah demanded Abishag in marriage ; 
but Solomon, justly supposing that this was only a 
step towards his assumption of the regul power, 
re his solicitation, aud put him to death, 1 Kings 
i. 3; ii. 18—25. 

ABISHAL, son of Zeruiah, David's sister, and 
brother of Joab and Asahel, was one of the most 
valiant men of his time, and chief general in David’s 
armies. He vanquished Ishbi-benob, a descendant 
of the Rephaim, the. head of whose lance weighed 


300 shekels of brass, (2 Sam. xxi. 16.) and lifted up 
his spear inst, and slew, 300 enemies, xxiii. 18. 
See 2 Sam. ii. 18 ; 1 Chron. ii. 16. 


ABISHUA, son of Phinehas, fourth high-priest of 
the Hebrews; (1 Chron. vi. 50.) was succeeded by 
Bukki. The Chronicon of Alexandria places Abishua 
under Ehud, judge of Israel, Judg. iii. He is called 
Abiezer in Josephus. 

ABNER, son of Ner, uncle to Saul, and general 
of his armies, 1 Sam. xiv. 51. For seven years after 
the death of Saul he preserved the crown to Ishbo- 
sheth, the son of that prince, though generally unsuec- 
cessful in the contests that arose between his troops 
and those of David, who reigned at Hebron, in Judah. 
Ishbosheth having accused him of taking undue 
liberties with Rizpah, a concubine of Saul, Abner 
went over to David, and undertook to deliver the 
whole kingdom into his hands. In this, however, he 
was prevented, for immediately after quitting Hebron, 
for the of carrying his design into effect, he 
was slain by Joab, the general of David’s armies, to 
revenge the death of his brother Asahel, who had 
fallen by the hand of Abner, ° Sam. ii. 20.) if mere 

0 from jealousy. ‘The king was deeply 
Piicted (at the Nerdy and cruelty of Joab, and 
attended the funeral solemnities of Abner in per- 
son. He also composed an elegy on his death, 2 
Sam. iii. 

ABOMINATION. Sin, being the reverse of the 
divine perfeections and law, and the unchangeable 
object of the divine displeasure, is frequently called 
abominable, or an abomination, Isa. Ixvi. 38; Ezck. 
xvi. 50. Idolatry and Idols are also designated abom- 
nations, not only because the worship of idols is, 
in itself” abominable, but because the ceremonies of 
idolaters were almost always attended with licentious- 
ness, and infamous and abominable actions. Shep- 
herds were an abomination to the Egyptians, (Gen. 
xlvi. 34.) in cousequence, probably, of the tyranny 
which had been exercised over them by the hycassos, 
or shepherd kings, a horde of marauders, whose 
occupations were of a pastoral kind, but who made 
a powerful irruption into Egypt, which they subdued, 
and ruled for about two centuries and a half. Ever 
after this time the persons and very name of shep- 
herds were execrated, and held in great abhorrence 
ba ptians.—The Hebrews were to sacrifice the 

ions of the Egyptians, (Exod. viii. 26.) that 
is, those creatures which they venerated as the sym- 
bols of deities, and which, therefore, they could not 
have beheld ae without the utmost indignation and 
‘abhor . Indeed their superstition was so strong, 
that to kill by accident one of their sacred ani- 
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mals, was not to be expiated but by the death of the 
offender, Egypt was divided into parts, each of which 
had its peculiar representative deity ; in one district a 
bull, in another a goat, in another a eat, in another 
a monkey, &c. Undoubtedly, these were strange 
creatures to receive public worship, to be adored as 
deities, or as symbols of deity; the choice of such 
has in it, certainly, something abominable to human 
nature and feelings. 

ABOMINA'TION OF DESOLATION, foretold 
by Daniel, (chap. ix. 27.) denotes, according to some 
interpreters, the image of Jupiter Olympius, erected 
in the temple of Jerusalem, by command of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, 2 Mae. vi. 2; and 1 Mae. vi 7. 
But, by the Abomination of Desolation, spoken of by 
our Lord, (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14.4 and fore- 
told as about to be seen at Jerusalem, during the last 
siege of that city by the Romans, under ‘Titus, is 
meant the ensigns of the Roman army, with the 
images of their gods and emperors upon them, which 
surrounded the city, and were lodged in the temple 
when that and the city were taken. ‘The evangelists 
Matthew and Mark add, “ Whoso readeth let him un- 
derstand ;” hereby intimating, that this event was ap- 
proaching, though yet future, and that the reader 
would do well to retire speedily from a city which 
was thus threatened with the execution of the divine 
anger. ‘The passages were therefore written before 
Jerusalem was destroyed, and were, no doubt, the 
means of warning many to escape the coming 
wrath. 

ABRAM, afterwards called Apranam, son of 
Terah, was born at Ur, a city of Chaldwa, A. M 
2008, anle A. D. 1996. Gen. xi. 27. He spent his 
early years in his father’s house, where idols were 
worshipped. Many have supposed that he himself 
was at first a worshipper of idols, but that, God giv- 
ing him a better understanding, he renounced it, and 
on that account suffered a severe persecution from 
the Chaldeans, who threw him into a fiery furnace, 
from which God miraculously saved him, The Vul- 
gate rendering of 2 Esd. ix. 7. expresses that he was 
delivered from the fire of the Chaldeans, which the 
Jews generally believe ; although the opinion seems 
to be founded only on the ambiguity of the word 
Ur, which signifies fire, as well as the city of Ur, from 
whence God directed Abraham into the land of 
promise. It seems that Terah also was convinced 
of the vanity of idolatry, since he accompanied 
Abraham from Ur, where he was settled, to go to 
that place whither the Lord had called him. The 
first city to which they came was Haran, in Mesopo- 
tamia, where ‘Terah died. From thence Abraham 
went into Palestine, at that time inhabited by Canaan- 
ites. Tlere God promised to bless him, and to give 
him the property of the country. The patriarch, 
however, did not acquire landed property here, but 
lived and died a stranger. Some time after his ar- 
rival in Canaan, a great famine obliged him to go 
down into Egypt ; where, fearing that the Mgyptians 
might be captivated with the beauty of Sarah, and 
not only force her from him, but take away his own 
life also, if they knew her to be his wife, he deter- 
mined to call her sister. Durmg their stay in Egypt, 
her beauty being reported to Pharaoh, he took her 
forcibly from Abraham, designing to make her one of 
his wives. God, however, afflicted him with great 
plagues, and obliged him to restore her, After the 
famine had ceased, Abraham returned to Canaan, 
accompanied by his nephew, Lot; and pitehed his 
tents between Beth-el and Hai, where he had pre- 
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viously raised an altar. But, as both Abraham and 
Lot had large flocks, they could not conveniently 
dwell together, and therefore separated ; Lot retiring 
to Sodom, and Abraham to the plain of Mamre, near 
Hebron, Gen. xii. xiii. 

Some years after this, Lot being taken prisoner by 
Chedorlaomer and his allies, then warring against 
the kings of Sodom, and the neighboring places, 
Abraham with his household pursued the conquer- 
ors, overtook and defeated them at Dan, near the 
springs of Jordan, and retook the spoil, together 
with Lot. At his return, passing near Salem, (sup- 

osed to be the city afterwards called Jerusalem,) 

[elchisedek, king of that city, and priest of the 
Most High God, came out and blessed him, and pre- 
sented him with bread and wine for his own refiresh- 
ment and that of his army ; or, as some have thought, 
offered bread and wine to God, as a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving on Abraham’s behalf. 

After this, the Lord renewed his promises to Abra- 
ham, with fresh assurances that he should possess the 
land of Canaan, and that his posterity should be as 
numerous as the stars of heaven. 

As Abraham had no children, and could no longer 
expect any by his wife Sarah, he complied with her 
solicitations, and took her servant Hagar as a wife ; 
imagining, that if he should have children by her, 
God might perform the promises which he had made 
to him of a numerous posterity. Soon after her 
marriage, Hagar, finding she had conceived, assumed 
a superiority over her mistress, and treated her with 
contempt; but Sarah complained to Abraham, who 
told her that Hagar was still her servant. Hagar, 
therefore, being harshly treated by Sarah, fled; but 
an angel, appearing to her in the wilderness, com- 
manded her to return to her master, and to submit to 
her mistress’s authority. Hagar therefore returned, 
and gave birth to Ishmael, Gen. xiv. 

Thirteen years after the birth of Ishmael, the Lord 
renewed his covenant and promises with Abraham, 
changing his name from Abram, or an elevated father, 
to Abraham, or father of a great multitude; and the 
name of Sarai, my princess, into Sarah, THE princess ; 
that is, of many; no longer confined to one. Asa 
token and confirmation of the covenant now entered 
into, he enjomed Abraham to be himself cireum- 
cised, and to circumcise all the males in his family. 
He also promised him a son by Sarah, his wife, to be 
born within a year, Gen. xvii. 

The enormous sins cf Sodom, Gomorrha, and the 
neighboring cities, being now filled up, three angels 
were sent to inflict upon them the divine vengeance, 
Abraham, sitting at the door of his tent, in the valley 
of Mamre, saw three persons walking by; and, with 
true oriental hospitality, immediately invited them to 
take refreshment, washed their feet, and hasted to 
prepare them meat. When they had eaten, they 
asked for Sarah. Abraham answering that she was 
in her tent, one of them said, “ I will certainly return 
unto thee, according to the time of life, and lo! 
Sarah thy wife shall have a son.” Upon hearing this, 
Sarah laughed ; but one of the angelic visitors rebuked 
her unbelief, by remarking, “ Wherefore did Sarah 
laugh? Is any thing too hard for the Lord? Ina 
year I will return, as I promised, and Sarah shall 
have a son,” Gen, xviii. 1—19. 

When the angels were ready to depart, Abraham 
accompanied them towards Sodom, whither two of 
them (who proved to be divine messengers) continued 
their journey. The third remained with Abraham, 
and informed him of the approaching destruction of 
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Sodom and Gomorrha. Abraham interceded, pray- 
ing, thatif fifty righteous persons were found therein, 
the city should be spared; he reduced the number 
gradually to ten; but thisnumber could not be found, 
or God, in answer to his prayers, would have averted 
his design. Lot, being the only righteous person in 
the city, was preserved from the calamity that de- 
stroyed it, Gen. xviii. xix. See Lov. 

Sarah having conceived, according to the divine 
promise, Abraham left the plain of Mamre, and went 
south, to Gerar, where Abimelech reigned ; and again 
fearing that Sarah might be forced from him, and 
himself be put to death, he called her here, as he had 
done in Egypt, sister. (See Animetecn I.) Abime- 
lech took her to his house, designing to marry her; 
but God having in a dream informed him that she 
was Abraham’s wife, he restored her with great 
presents. Sarah was this year delivered of Isaac 
whom Abraham circumcised according to the cove- 
nant stipulation. For several years the two wives 
and the two children continued to live together ; but 
at length Ishmael became apparently jealous of the 
affection shown to Isaac by his father, so that Sarah 
insisted that he and his mother should be dismissed 
the family. After very great reluctance, Abraham 
complied ; as God informed him that it was according 
to the appointments of Providence, for the future 
ages of the world. About the same time, Abimelech 
came with Phicol, his general, to conclude an al- 
liance with Abraham, who made that prince a present 
of seven ewe-lambs out of his flock, in consideration 
that a well he had opened should be his own prop- 
erty; and they called the place Beer-sheba, or “the 
well of swearing,” because of the covenant there 
ratified with oaths. Here Abraham planted a grove, 
built an altar, and resided some time, Gen. xx. xxi. 

About the year A. M. 2133, God directed Abra- 
ham to sacrifice his son Isaac, on a mountain which 
he would show him. Obedient to the divine com 
mand, Abraham took his son, and two servants, and 
went towards mount Moriah, on which the temple 
afterwards stood. On their journey, Isaac said to 
his father, “ Behold the fire and the wood, but where 
is the victim for a burnt-offering 2?” Abraham 
answered, that God would provide one. When they 
arrived within sight of the mountain, Abraham left 
his servants, and ascended it with his son only. Hay- 
ing bound Isaac, he prepared to sacrifice him; but 
when about to give the blow, an angel from heaven 
cried out to him, “ Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing to him. Now I know 
that thou fearest God, since to obey him thou hast 
not spared thine only son.” Upon looking round 
him, Abraham saw a ram entangled in the bushes by 
his horns, which he offered as a burnt-offering, in- 
stead of his son Isaac. He called the place Jehovah- 
tes or the Lord will see, or provide, Gen. xxii. 
1—14. 

Several years afterwards, Sarah died in Hebron, 
where Abraham came to mourn for her, and to per- 
form the funeral offices. He addressed the people 
at the city gate, entreating them to allow him to bury 
his wife among them; for, being a stranger, and hay- 
ing no land of his own, he could claim no right of 
interment in any sepulchre of that country. He, 
therefore, bought of Ephron, one of the inhabitants, 
the field of Machpelah, with the cave and og ead 
in it, at the price of four hundred shekels of silver , 
(about $200 ;) and buried Sarah with due solemni- 
ties, according to the custom of the country, Gen. 
Xxiii. 
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Abraham, being reminded by this occurrence, 
probably, of his own great age, and the consequent 
uncertainty of his life, became solicitous to secure ar 
alliance between Isaac and a female branch of bis 
own family. Eliezer his steward was therefore sent 
into Mesopotamia, to fetch from the country and 
kindred of Abraham a wife for his son Isaac, Eli- 
ezer executed his commission with prudence, and 
returned with Rebekah, daughter of Bethuel, grand- 
daughter of Nahor, and, consequently, Abraham’s 
niece. The life of the patriarch was prolonged for 
many years after this event, and he died at the age 
of 175 years. He was buried by his sons Isaac and 
Ishmael, in the cave of Machpelah, where he had 
deposited the remains of his beloved Sarah, Gen. 
xxiv. xxv. A. M. 2133, ante A. D. 1821. 

It appears from the thread of the sacred narrative, 
that A m took Keturah by marriage, and had by 
her six sons—Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ish- 
bak, and Shuah—after the death of Sarah, Gen. xxv. 
1. This, however, is in itself improbable, his age at 
that time being 137 years, and his infirmity, long be- 
fore, such as to render it highly improbable that he 
would have any children. On these grounds, it has 
been thought that he married Keturah while Sarah 
was living, and that the words may be rendered, in 
the pluperfect tense, “and Abraham had added, and 
taken a wife.” It is worthy of remark, in support 
of this interpretation, that 1 Chron. i. 82, 33. places 
the sons of Keturah before“ Isaac, and calls her con- 
eubine, which would hardly have been the case had 
she been his legitimate wife, taken after the death of 


In reviewing the history of ths eminent patriarch, 
there are several things worthy attentive considera- 
tion. 

1. Abraham is introduced rather abruptly in the 
sacred Scriptures ;—“ And Jehovah said to Abram ;” 
(Gen. xii. 1.) but it may rationally be concluded, that 
before a man would undertake a long, fatiguing, and 
uncertain journey, at the command of another, he 
would be well assured of the authority which com- 
manded him. It seems reasonable, therefore, to in- 
fer, that God had previously spoken to Abraham— 

erhaps often, though by what means we know not. 
owever, we learn from other sources of informa- 
tion besides the Scriptures, that about this time Chal- 
dea became polluted with idolatry ; and it is therefore 
most probable that a principal reason for Abraham’s 
uitting his own country, was his dread of this evil. 
t that time idolatry was not equally prevalent in 
Egypt; and the countries which were distant from 
‘the great cities, or had but little intercourse with 
them, were still less infected with it. This accounts 
for Abraham’s travelling northward, instead of taking 
the direct road, which communicated through 
Canaan, between Babylon and Egypt. Undoubtedly, 
the providence of God called Abraham, for his own 
personal quiet, and that of his family, to seek a 
country less polluted than the dominions of Nimrod ; 
and so far, no doubt, he may be said to have had a 
divine direction; but every thing leads to the con- 
clusion, that he had also an express direction to the 
same purpose. 
2. Previous to his journey, Abraham was a man of 
property, Gen. xii. 5. He was no adventurer for a 
fortune, but was already rich in worldly wealth ; and 
had many dependants, most of whom, probably, ac- 
companied him to his new residence. The dignity 
and power of Abraham are incidentally stated in the 
story of his rescuing ans He must have been a 
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man of no trifling possessions, who had three hun- 
cred and eighteen servants born among his pro ory, 
whom he could entrust with arms, Gen. xiv. LL. t 
implies, that he also had many not born in his house, 
but bought with his money; some also, doubtless, 
were old; some were women, and some children: 
these together make a considerable tribe. In fact, 
Abraham appears to correspond exactly to a modern 
emir; to possess many of the rights of sovereignty 
in no small degree ; and to be little other than an 
independent prince, even while dwelling on the terri- 
tories of sovereign princes, who greatly esteemed 
him. 

3. As the incident of Abraham calling Sarah sister 
is liable to ambiguity, and has suffered by being 
laced in false lights, to the greater discredit of Abra- 
fishes than is just or necessary, a few thoughts may 
be well bestowed on it. It has been affirmed by 
some writers, that by this conduct Abraham exposed 
Sarah to the danger of adultery ; and that she seemed 
too easily to consent, by passing for his sister, and not 
his wife. In Abraham, there is thought to have been 
lying, disguise, and too great easiness in hazarding 
his wife’s chastity ; and in her, too great forwardness 
of compliance. Chrysostom, who seriously en- 
deavored to excuse him, acknowledges, that the 
patriarch exposed Sarah to the danger of adultery ; 
and that she consented to this danger, to save the 
life of her husband. It deserves consideration, how- 
ever, how far this might be a custom derived from 
the earliest ages of mankind ; for as in the first, so 
also in the second infancy of the human race, the 
relations of life were so very few, and so very inti 
mate, that it was little short of inevitable for the 
nearest in blood to intermarry ; and it is by no means 
incredible, that some families had made a point of 
maintaining themselves distinct from others, by this 
custom; and that they chose to be thus restricted to 
the branches of their own family, (cousins, &c.) as 
afterwards among the Jews the restriction was en- 
larged to their own tribe. Augustine makes an 
apology for Abraham, saying, Ist. That he did not 
lie, by describing Sarah as his sister, as indeed she 
was; he only concealed a truth which he was not 
obliged to discover, by not calling her his wife. 2dly. 
That being exposed at the same time to two dangers, 
one of losing his life, the other of having his wife 
taken from him, and not being able to avoid either 
by acknowledging her as his wife, but thinking it at 
least probable that he should escape death, by ac- 
knowledging her for his sister ; of two evils he chose 
what seemed to him the least.—But, independent of 
these considerations, it should be recollected, that 
every nation, and often every family, has its own 
manners; which appear not merely singular, but un- 
couth, to those not accustomed to them, and which, 
occasionally, are mistaken by casual observers. It is 
not usual in England, nor does it appear to have 
been so in Egypt, or in Canaan, for a husband to call 
his wife sister; but it seems to have been customary 
among the Hebrew families to use this term, and 
others of near consanguinity, for a more general re- 
lation than they strictly import, (see Faruer, 
Broruer, SrsTeEr,) and also for a wife, a companion, 


_—For example: We find Abram twice using this 


mode of speech, and twice experiencing the same 
inconvenience from it. We find Isaac using the 
same appellation, with at least equal apparent art, 
and under the same apprehension, in the same place 
where Abram had used it. We recollect no other 
instances equally ancient; but it is observable, that 
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the bridegroom, in the Canticles, does not call his 
bride wie, but always sister. Now, whatever allow- 
ances, or of whatever kind, the poetical style may 
require; or whatever liberties of speech it may take, 
it must at least possess, as essential to it, a corres- 
pondence to the manners it depicts. ‘This mode of 
address, then, was certainly founded on those man- 
ners. In later ages, we find Tobias calling his wife 
sister ; (Tobit viii. 4.) “Sister, arise, and let us pray :” 
—and verse 7, “I take not this my sister for lust.” 
These instances tend to prove, that it was nothing 
unusual for husbands to express affection for their 
wives, by calling them sister in familiarity, and in 
private. To return to Abrabam: there seems to be 
no necessity for supposing, that the use of this appel- 
lation commenced when Abraham was about to enter 
Egypt with Sarah. It was his general request long 
before; (Gen. xx. 13.) but he now again desired 
Sarah to use the title brother, (as had been customary 
between them in private,) in ordinary discourse, when 
speaking to him, or of him, to the Egyptian women, 
with whom she might converse. What these Egyp- 
tian women reported of her beauty and manners, 
with such accidental sight of her as might occur to 
the chief officers of Pharaoh’s house, induced Pha- 
raoh to take her into his palace, and give her apart- 
ments in his haram; but it does not appear that he 
ever saw her. Thus Sarah’s calling Abraham brother, 
was as likely to have been the immediate cause of 
her being taken from him, as his calling her sister.— 
That king’s conduct, or at least the behavior of his 
officers, seems too much to justify Abraham’s sus- 
picions of the Egyptian manners. On the whole, so 
far as relates to this transaction in Egypt, while it is 
admitted, that the fear of Abraham induced him to use 
art and management, it must be equally admitted, 
that his fear was too well founded. Nor does it seem 
to have overcome his faith, as some have said; nor 
to have put him out of the regular custom of his 
life; but to have suggested what he thought a pru- 
dential application in public of what had been his 
custom in private, though, perhaps, by this very pru- 
dence, he ran at least as great a risk from the anger 
of Pharaoh, when he dismissed him without delay, 
as he might have done, had he trusted entirely to the 
ordinary course of things, and followed the simple 
path of his duty. The same effects seem connected 
with the same circumstances in the story of Abime- 
lech, Gen. xx. 2. See Asimevecn I. 

4. However customary a plurality of wives might 
be among the nations around him, Abraham took no 
other wife than that of his youth; and this, as it 
should seem, from his very great affection for Sarah. 
His connexion with Hagar was not proposed by him- 
self, but by Sarah ;and Abraham in that yielded to her 
wishes, rather than to his own. The same we find 
practised by Leah and Rachel, the wives of Jacob, 
who gave their handmaids to their husband, and 
considered themselves as having children by this 
substitution. (See Apoption.) As to Abraham’s 
treatment of Hagar, it may appear, that after she had 
become his wife, he ought not to have left her so en- 
tirely under the power of Sarah; but it is evident 
that the sending away of Ishmael and his mother ap- 
peared hard to Abraham himself; nor did he com- 
ply with the demands of Sarah, till after he had ob- 
tained the divine sanction; with a renewal of the 
promise of divine protection to Ishmael. See Hagar, 
and Isumart. 

5. The covenant made with Abraham is a subject 
well worthy of consideration, whether as it regards 
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the solemnity, the occasion, or the provisions of it, 
Its history is related in two parts; the first is previous 
to the birth of Ishmael; the second, previous to the 
birth of Isaac. The first foretells, that Abraham 
should have a numerous posterity, and that he need 
not make a stranger his heir: the second promises 
a son by Sarah, with whom the covenant was to 
be established. (For the ceremonies of the cove- 
nant, see Covenant.) Regarding the provisions of 
the covenaut, we may notice, (1.) The posterity of 
Abraham. His family has, from remote antiquity, 
been extremely numerous; from him are derived 
many tribes of Arabs, descending through Ishmael, 
and others by Keturah, to say nothing of the Jews ; 
neither has there been on the face of the earth, since 
Noah and his sons, any man whose posterity is 
equally extensive,—any man to whom so many nations 
refer their origin. Others may have begotten fami- 
lies, but Abraham is the father of nations. (2.) The 
change of names, Abram into Abraham, and Sarai 
into Sarah. (3.) The sign of the covenant—circum- 
cision. ‘This had reference to posterity. See Cir- 
CUMCISION. 

6. The history of Abraham’s entertaining the an- 
gels, deserves, and is capable of, illustration. We 
find the patriarch, like a modern hospitable Arab of 
dignity, sitting in the door of his tent, in the heat of 
the day; where a stream of refreshing air passed 
through, and where the shade was comfortable and 
refreshing. He was not, however, so selfish or so 
indolent, but that at the sight of strangers, travelling 
during those sultry hours, he felt for their fatigue. 
He did not wait till they approached him, as if he 
valued his ease more than their entertainment, but 
ran towards them, invited and pressed them to par- 
take of hospitality, and then hastily (disregarding the 
heat of the day, now he could serve his company) 
accommodated them, and stood by them under the 
trees, while they ate. He gave them a repast ac- 
counted noble, a liberal meal; and that his guests 
might want for nothing, he himself attended them. 
Such is still the hospitality, and such the politeness, 
of the East. 

(The extent of oriental hospitality may properly 
be here illustrated by the following extracts from dis- 
tinguished modern travellers. 

Niebuhr, in his Description of Arabia, (p. 46, 
Germ. ed.) says, “The hospitality of the Arabs is 
celebrated of old; and I believe that the present 
Arabs are not behind their ancestors in the practice 
of this virtue-—A mere traveller, who wished to visit 
a sheik of rank in the desert, might expect, accord- 
ing to oriental custom, to live at the expense of the 
sheik during his stay, and perhaps to receive a pres- 
ent at his departure—In some of the villages, there 
are free caravanseras, or taverns, where all travellers 
may have lodging, food, and drink, for some days, 
without charge ; provided they will put up with the 
common fare of the Arabs; and these houses are 
much frequented. I myself, in my journey from 
Loheia to Beit el Fakih, was for several hours in 
such a public house in the village Meneyre, with all 
my fellow-travellers, servants, camel-drivers, and ass- 
drivers. The sheik of this village, who supported 
the house, was not only so civil as to come to us 
himself, and cause a better meal than usual to be set 
before us, but he also besought us to remain with 
him for the night.” 

The following is more specific, from La Roque: 
(Voyage dans la Palest., p. 124 seq.) “ When strangers 
enter a village where they know no one, they inquire 
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for the Menzel, (or house for the reception of stran- 
gers,) and desire to speak to the sheik, who is the 
lord of it; after saluting him, they signify their want 
of a dinner, or of a supper and lodging in the village. 
The sheik says they are welcome, and that they 
could not do him a greater pleasure——But they sel- 
dom have oceasion for all this; for as soon as the 
peaple of the village see any strangers coming, they 
inform the sheik of it, who goes to meet them, and 
having saluted them, asks if they would dine in the 
village, or whether they choose to stay the whole 
night there. If they answer they would only eat a 
morsel, and go forward, and that they choose to stay 
under some tree a little out of the village, the sheik 
goes or sends his people into the village, to cause a 
collation to be brought, and in a little time they re- 
turn with eggs, butter, curds, honey, olives, fruit, 
fresh or dried, according to the season. If it is even- 
ing, and the strangers would lodge in the village, the 
women of the sheik’s house never fail to cause fowls, 
sheep, lambs, or a calf to be killed and prepared,— 
which they send to the Menzel by the sheik’s ser- 
vants.” 

To the same purpose is the ensuing extract from 
Burckhardt, (‘Travels in Syria, p. 384.) describing his 
visit to the little city of Kerek, in the region east of 
the Dead Sea. “They have eight Menzels for the 
reception of guests. When a stranger takes up his 
lodging at one of these, one of the people present 
declares that he intends to furnish that day’s enter- 
tainment, and it is then his duty to provide a dinner 
or supper, which he sends to the Menzel, and which 
is always sufficient for a large company. A goat or 
lamb is generally killed on the occasion ; and barley 
for the guest’s horse is also furnished When a 
stranger enters the town, the people almust come to 
blows with one arother in their eagerness to have 
him for their guest; and there are Turks, who every 
other day kill a goat for this hospitable purpose.” 

In Carnes’s Letters from the East, (i. p. 283.) we 
also find the following account: “ We were belated 
a few miles from Acre, and were obliged to stop at 
an Arab village on a hill; and, on entering the rude 
and dirty khan, found it filled with the inhabitants.— 
In a short time, the sheik stepped up, and civilly 
invited us to lodge in his house, which we very 
gladly acceded to, He asked if his women should 
prepare a repast for us, or if we chose to dress it 
ourselyes. On our preferring the former, in about 
an hour a very decent meal made its appearance.” 

“ Abraham,” remarks Dr. Richardson, “ was a Be- 
douin; and I never saw a fine, venerable looking 
sheik busied among his flocks and herds, that it did 
not remind me of the holy patriarch himself.” *R. 

But to return to Abraham. To obtain accurate 
ideas of this story, it may be further observed, that 
these guests were eating, not in the tent of Abra- 
ham, but under the shadow of the oaks: that Abra- 
ham’s tent was not the same as Sarah’s tent, but 
placed at some little distance from it, as is the custom 
in the East; and also, that his guests gradually dis- 
covered themselves to Abraham. “ Where is Sarah 
thy wife ?” How should entire strangers know his 
wife, and her name? and wherefore interfere in his 
domestic matters? “Sarah,” says Abraham, “is in 
her tent.” No doubt this excited Sarah’s attention; 
—to which purpose it was adapted, and for which 
it was Gitended, Then one of them continued, 
“When I come this way again next’ year, I shall 
find a engaged; she will not then be so 
much at leisure, but be caressing a son.” Such may 
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be thought the import of the expressions, freely 
taken. On hearing this, Sarah laughed ; (Gen. xviii. 
1—12.) probably from a notion that the speaker knew 
nothing about her. Then, for the first time, “ the 
Lord” speaks, reasoning, that the Lord could do any 
thing ; and repeating, that Sarah should have a sen. 
Thus, by Sarah’s detection, a token gf some extra- 
ordinary person as the speaker was given to her 
and to Abraham ; and the circumstances, though not 
altogether miraculous as yet, are well calculated to 
excite attention and apprehension in the minds of 
those interested ; especially if Abraham, who had 
so lately received the covenant from God, understood 
any allusion to it, or any confirmation of it, under 
these ambiguous expressions, which greatly resem- 
ble those nsed not long before; if so, then by this 
time he might begin to discern something of the dig- 
nity of his guests. At least, he must now have re- 
garded his guests as extraordinary personages; but 
what has passed hitherto, does not demonstrate that 
they were super-human. Abraham, therefore, pleas- 
ed and interested with their conversation, probably 
desirous of further information, as also of doing 
honor to his courteous and well-wishing guests, ac- 
companied them a part of the way towards Sodom 5 
and about the dusk of the evening, when the day 
was closing, he perceived on one who staid with him, 
the others having departed, those splendid tokens, 
brightening as darkness came on, which designated 
a celestial being. Some have thought, that beside 
the person spoken to, the Shekinah appeared: it 
might be so; but it seems more probable, that this 
person gradually suffered the radiance of the sacred 
Shekinah to appear, and, without leading Abraham 
to suppose he had seen Jehovah, might yet convince 
his mind, that he had seen his commissioned mes~ 
senger. If such honors might be gained by hospi- 
tality, the apostle was right to recommend it, by the 
example of such as had uNAwaAREs entertained an- 
gels. Such an afternoon, such an evening, amply re- 
paid the most liberal hospitality! Heb. xiii.2. This 
kind of ambiguity, brightening into certainty, seems 
well suited to the circumstances of the subsequent 
conversation between Abraham and his glorious 
visitor. Had Abraham conceived that he was speak- 
ing immediately to Jehovah, that had left no room 
for reasoning, or representation; and he could not 
address a mere stranger-traveller, a mere casual, un- 
distinguished guest, by such honorable terms as he 
bestows on the person with whom he discourses, 
The principle of thus representing this part of the 
history, seems to be confirmed by the accuracy of 
distinction preserved in vhe original. The narration 
says, “Abraham stood before Jehovah,” (ver. 22,) 
“and Jehovah spake,” ver. 26, &c. Abraham, 
however, never uses this term in addressing this 
person, but merely Adonai, “Behold I have spoken 
to Adonai,” ver. 27, &c. Probably, therefore, here 
is a further instance of the “unawaredness” with 
which Abraham entertained angels; since, though 
he perceived the dignity of his guest to be great, it 
was, in reality, much greater than he understood, 
He saw the human exterior of this appearance fully ; 
but the interior, or super-human, he saw very jmper- 
fectly and ambiguously; as, indeed, human nature 
could see it no otherwise. 

7, Abraham’s faith, respecting his son Isaac, when 
commended to offer him for a burnt-sacrifice, has 
been so often urged and illustrated, as to need no en- 
largement here.-—We may, however, remark, that 
Abraham, under these circumstances--as having a 
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son in his old age, born after the covenant, and in 
consequence of that alliance, on whose issue de- 
pended invaluable promises, who was now arrived 
at man’s estate, who was his heir, who was his 
mother’s favorite—must have been well convinced, 
that he followed no idle piantasy, no illusive injunc- 
tion, in proposing to slay him. ‘The common feel- 
_ ings of human nature, the uncommon feelings of 
the aged patriarch, all protested against such a deed. 
The length of the journey. the interval of time, the 
discourse of Isaac, all augmented the anguish of the 
parent ; unless that parent were well satisfied in his 
own mind, that he acted in obedience to authority 
fully and completely divine. 

8. The Orientals, Indians, and Infidels, as well as 
Christians and Mahommedans, have preserved some 
knowledge of Abraham, and highly commend his 
character. See D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. p. 12. 
Indeed, a history of his life, though it would 
be highly fanciful, might easily be compiled from 
their traditions. The Persian magi believe him to 
have been the same with their founder, Zerdoust, or 
Zoroaster ; while the Zabians, their rivals and oppo- 
nents, lay claim to a similar honor. Some have 
affirmed that he reigned at Damascus; (Nicol. Da- 
masc. apud Joseph. lib. i. cap. 7. Justin. lib. xxxvi.) 
—that he dwelt long in Egypt; (Artapan. et Eupo- 
lem. apud Euseb. Preepar. lib. ix. cap. 17, 18.)—that 
he taught the Egyptians astronomy and arithmetic ; 
(Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. cap. 8.}—that he invented let- 
ters and the Hebrew lenguage, (Suidas in Abraham,) 
or the characters of the Syrians and Chaldeans; (Isi- 
dor. Hispal. Origg. lib. i. cap. 3.)—that he was the 
author of several works; among others, of the fa- 
mous book entitled Jezira, or the Creation, a work 
mentioned in the Talmud, and greatly valued by 
some Rabbins; but those who have examined it 
without prejudice, speak of it with contempt. In 
the first ages of Christianity, the heretics called Se- 
thians published “Abraham’s Revelations ;” (Epi- 
phan. Heeres, 39. cap.5.) Athanasius, in his Synopsis, 
speaks of the “ Assumption of Abraham ;” and Origen 
(in Luc. Homil. 35.) notices an apocryphal book of 
Abraliam’s, wherein two angels, one good, the other 
bad, dispute concerning his damnation or salvation. 
The Jews (Rab. Selem. in Bava Bathra, cap. 1.) at- 
tribute to him the Morning Prayer, the 89th Psalm, 
a Treatise on Idolatry, and other works.—The author- 
ities on all these points, and for still other traditions 
respecting Abraham, may be found collected in Fa- 
bricii Cod. Pseudepigr. V. 'T. I. p. 344 seq. 

We are informed (article Ben Scholman, D’Her- 
belot) that, A. D. 1119, Abraham’s tomb was discoy- 
ered near Hebron, in which Jacob, likewise, and 
Isaac, were interred. The bodies were found en- 
tire, and many gold and silver lamps were found in 
the place. The Mahommedans have so great a respect 
for his tomb, that they make it their fourth pilgrim- 
age (the three others being Mecca, Medina, and Jeru- 
salem.) (See Hesron.) The Christians built a church 
over the cave of Machpelah, where Abraham was 
buried; which the Turks have changed into a 
mosque, and forbidden Christians from approaching. 
(Quaresm. Elmid. tom. ii. page 772.) The supposed 
oak of Mamre, where Abraham received the three 
angels, was likewise honored by Christians, as also 
by the Jews and Pagans. 

Our Saviour assures us that Abraham desired 
earnestly to see his day ; and that he saw it, and was 
glad, John viii. 56. Elsewhere, he represents the 
happiness of the righteous as a sitting with Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; (Matt. 
viii. 11.) also a reception into Abraham’s bosom, as 
into a place of rest, opposed to the misery of hell, 
Luke xvi. 22. 

The emperor Alexander Severus, who knew Abra- 
ham only by the wonders which the Jews and Chris- 
tians related of him, conceived so high an idea of 
him, that he ranked him, with Jesus Christ, among 
his gods. Lamprid. in Severo. « 

ABSALOM, son of David, by Maacah, was the 
handsomest man in Israel, and had the finest head 
of hair, 2 Sam. xiv. 25. When his hair was cut ata 
certain time, because it incommoded him, its weight 
was 200 shekels, by the king’s standard; that is, 
probably, about 30 ounces—an extraordinary, but not 
incredible, weight. Amnon, another of the king’s 
sons, having violated his sister Tamar, Absalom re- 
solved to revenge her dishonor, but for some time 
had no opportunity to carry his design into effect, 
At the end of two years, however, he invited all the 
royal family to a shearing-feast, at Baal-hazor, where 
Amnon was assassinated by his direction. Appre- 
hensive of his father’s displeasure, Absalom retired 
to Geshur, where he continued for three years, under 
the protection of the king, his grandfather, 2 Sam. 
xiii. Joab having procured David’s consent, Absa- 
lom returned to Jerusalem, although he was not per- 
mitted to come into the presence of the king. For 
two years he remained in disgrace, but at length 
David, at the intercession of Joab, again received him 
into favor, ch. xiv. 

Absalom now, considering himself as presumptive 
heir to the crown, set up a magnificent equipage ; 
and every morning came to the palace gate, where, 
calling to him familiarly all who had business, and 
came to demand justice, he kindly inquired into their 
case, insinuated the great difficulty of obtaining their 
suits, and thus by degrees alienated the hearts of the 
people from his father, and attached them to him- 
self. When he thought he might openly declare 
himself, he desired permission from the king to go 
to Hebron, under pretence of performing some vow, 
which be had made during his abode at Geshur, 2 
Sam. xv. 1—9. He went, therefore, to Hebron, at- 
tended by two hundred men, who followed him 
without the least knowledge of his rebellious design. 
At the same time, he sent emissaries throughout 
Israel, with orders to sound the trumpet, and pro- 
claim that Absalom was king at Hebron. There 
was soon a great resort of people to him, and he was 
acknowledged by the major part of the nation. Da- 
vid and his officers fled from Jerusalem, whither 
Absalom immediately went, and was received as 
king. Ahithophel advised him publicly to abuse his 
father’s concubines, to convince the people that the 
breach was beyond reconciliation, and also, that 
troops might be sent instantly in pursuit of David ; 
but Hushai, David’s friend, who feigned to follow the 
popular party, diverted him from complying with 
this counsel, 2 Sam. xv. 10 seq. 

The next day, Absalom marched against David 
with all his forces, and having crossed the Jordan, 
prepared to attack the king, his father. David put 
his troops under the command of Joab; the rebel 
army was routed, and 20,000 were killed. Absa- 
lom, mounted on a mule, fled through the forest of 
Ephraim, where, passing under an oak, his hair be- 
came entangled in the branches, and his mule, goin 
swiftly, left him suspended. A soldier informe 
Joab of the occurrence, who took three darts, and 


| thrust them through Absalom’s heart; and while he 
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was yet breathing, and hanging on the oak, ten of 
Joab’s armor-bearers also smote him. His body was 
east into a pit, and a heap of stones raised over it, 
2 Sam. xviii. 1—17. 

Absalom, having lost his children, and being de- 
sirous to perpetuate his name in Israel, erected a 
pillar in the king’s valley, 2 Sam. xviii. 18. Josephus 
says (Ant. vii. 10. 3.) it was a marble column, stand- 
ing about two furlongs from Jerusalem. A monu- 
ment bearing his name, is still shown in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, but is evidently not of ancient origin. 

ABSTINENCE, a voluntary and religious for- 
bearance of any thing towards which there is an in- 
clination; but generally spoken of with regard to 
forbearance from necessary food. Many persons 
have sup , that the antediluvians abstained from 
wine, and from flesh as food, because the Scripture 
expressly notices, that Noah, after the deluge, began 
to plant a vineyard, and that God permitted him to 
eat flesh; (Gen. ix. 3. 20.) whereas he gave Adam 
no other food than herbs and fruits, i. 29. But the 
contrary opinion is supported by Calmet and other 
interpreters, who believe, that men, before the deluge, 
abstained from neither wine nor flesh. The Serip- 
tures certainly represent violence as being the pre- 
vailing crime before the deluge ; that is, the unjusti- 
fiable taking away of human life: and the precepts 
given to Noah against the shedding of blood, seem to 
confirm this idea. The Institutes of Menu inform 
us, that animal food was originally used only after sac- 
rifice, and as a participation consequent upon that rite. 

The Mosaic law ordained, that the priests should 
abstain from wine during the time they were em- 
ployed in the temple-service, Lev. x. 9. The same 
abstinence was enjoined on Nazarites, during the 
whole time of their separation, Numb. vi. 3,4. The 
Jews abstain from several sorts of animals, specified 
by the law; as do several other nations. (See Ant- 
mAs.) Among the primitive Christians, some ab- 
stained from meats prohibited by the law, and from 
flesh sacrificed to idols ;—others disregarded such for- 
bearance, and used their Christian liberty. Paul has 

iven his opinion concerning this, in 1 Cor, viii. 7— 
0. and Rom. xiv. 1—3. ‘The council of Jerusalem, 
held by the apostles, enjoined believers, converted 
from heathenism, to abstain from blood, from meats 
ora from fornication, and from idolatry, Acts 
xv. 20. 

Paul says, (1 Cor. ix. 25.) that wrestlers, in order 
to obtain a corruptible crown, abstain from all things ; 
or from every thing which might weaken them. In 
his First Epistle to Timothy, (iv. 3.) he blames cer- 
uuu heretics, who condemned marriage, and the use 
of meats, which God hath created. He requires 
Christians to abstain from all appearance of evil; (1 
Thess. v. 22.) and, with much stronger reason, from 
every thing really evil, and contrary to religion and 

iety. 

ABYSS, or Deer. (1.) Hell, the place of punish- 
ment, the bottomless pit, Luke viii. 31; Rev. ix. 1; 
xi. 7, &c. (2.) The common receptacle of the dead ; 
the grave, the deep (or depths of the) earth, under 
which the body being deposited, the state of the soul 
corresponding thereto, still more unseen, still deeper, 
still further distant from human inspection, is that 
remote country, that “bourn from whence no tray- 
eller returns.” See Rom. x. 7. (3.) The deepest 
parts of the sea, Ps. Ixviii. 22; evii. 26. (4.) The 
‘chaos, which, in the beginning of the world, was 

unformed and vacant, Gen. i. 2. 

The Hebrews were of opinion (as are many of the 
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orientals) that the abyss, the sea and waters, encom- 
passed the whole earth ; that the earth floated upon 
the abyss, like a melon swimming on and in the 
water. ‘They believe that the earth was founded 
upon the waters, (Psalm xxiv. 2; xxxiii. 6, 7; exxxvi. 
6.) or, at least, that it had its foundation on the abyss. 
Their Sheol, however, or place of the dead, is in the 
interior of the earth, in those dark dungeons where 
the prophets describe the kings of Tyre, Babylon 
and Egypt, as lying down, that is, buried, yet suffer- 
ing the punishment of their pride and cruelty. See 
Het, and Giants. 

Fountains and rivers, in the opinion of the He- 
brews, are derived from the abyss, or sea; issuing 
from thence through invisible channels, and return- 
ing through others, Eccl. i. 7. 

ACCAD, a city built by Nimrod, Gen. x.10. The 
LXX write it Arcad; the Syriac Achar. Ephraim 
the Syrian says, Achar is the city Nisibis ; and in this 
he is followed by Jerome and Abulpharagius. The 
Targums of Jerusalem and Jonathan read Nesibin. 
The antiquity of this city is unquestionable. 

ACCEPT, to take pleasure in ; either in whole, or 
in part. ‘The phrase to accept the person of any one, 
as also to respect the person, Ke. (which see) is a He- 
brew idiom, found cs in the New Testament, and 
signifies lo regard any one with favor or partiality. It 
is used both in a good and bad sense ; e. g. in a good 
sense, Gen. xix. 21; Job xlii. 8; Mal. i. 8.; in a bad 
sense, to show partiality, Job xiii. 8. 10; xxxii. 21; 
Psalm Ixxxii. 2; Prov. xviii. 5, &c. R. 

ACCHO, a city of the tribe of Asher, Judg. i. 31. 
In the New Testament, Accho is called Ptolemais, 
(Acts xxi. 7.) from one of the Ptolemies, who en- 
larged and beautified it. The Christian crusaders 
gave it the name of Acre, or St. John of Acre, from 
a magnificent church which was built within its 
walls, and dedicated to St. John. It is still called 
Akka, by the Turks. When Syria was subjected by 
the Romans, Akka was made a colony by the em- 
peror Claudius. It sustained several sieges during 
the crusades, and was the last fortified place wrested 
from the Christians by the Turks. 

The town is situated on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, on the north angle of a bay to which it 
gives its name, and which extends in a semicircle of 
three leagues, as far as the point of mount Carmel. 
The town was originally surrounded by triple walls, 
and a fossé cut out of the rock, from which, at 
present, it is a mile distant. At the south and west 
sides it was washed by the sea; and Pococke thinks 
that the river Belus, which flows into the Mediter- 
ranean, was brought through the fossé, which ran 
along the ramparts on the north; thus making the 
city an island. Since the time of its memorable 
siege by Buonaparte, Accho has been much improved 
and strengthened. Its present population is estimated 
at from 18,000 to 20,000. See Mod. Traveller, i. p. 20. 

Accho, and all beyond it northwards, was con- 
sidered as the heathen land of the Jews. 

There are several medals of Accho, or Ptolemais, 
extant, both Greek and Latin. Most of the former 
have also the Phenician name of the city, S}), AK 
or Accho, The 
one here given 
(as also others) 
represents the 
head of Alexan- 
der the Great, 
and appears to 
have been co'n- 
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ed in consequence of favors received from that 
prince, perhaps at the time when he was detained in 
Syria by the siege of Tyre. 

ACELDAMA, (the field of blood,) a small field, 
lying south of Jerusalem, which the priests purchased 
with the thirty pieces of silver that Judas had re- 
ceived as the price of our Saviour’s blood, Matt. 
xxvii. 8; Acts i. 19. Pretending that it was not 
lawful to appropriate this money to sacred uses, be- 
cause it was the price of blood, they purchased with 
it the potter’s field, to be a burying-place for stran- 
gers. Helena, the mother of Constantine, had part 
of the field covered in, for the purpose of receiving 
the dead, and it was formerly thought, that such was 
the sarcophagous virtue in the earth, that the bodies 
were consumed within the space of two or three 
days. It is now used as the sepulchre of the Arme- 
nians, who have a magnificent convent on mount 
Zion. See Mod. Traveller, i. p. 152. Miss. Herald, 
1824. p. 66. 

ACHATIA, taken in its largest sense, comprehended 
the whole region of Greece, or Hellas, now called 
Livadia. Achaia Proper, however, was a province 
of Greece, of which Corinth was the capital; and 
embracing the whole western part of the Pelopon- 
nesus. It is worthy of remark, that Luke speaks of 
Gallio as being deputy (proconsul) of Achaia, at the 
time that Paul preached there, (Acts xviii. 12.) which 
was, indeed, the title borne by the superior officer in 
Achaia at that time, but which did not long continue, 
nor had it long been so at the time he wrote. See 
Kuinoel on Acts xviii. 12. 

ACHAICUS, a native of Achaia, and a disciple 
of the apostle Paul. He, with Stephanus and Fortu- 
natus, was the bearer of the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and was recommended by the apostle to 
their special respect, 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 

ACHAN, the name of the son of Carmi, of the 
tribe of Judah, and he who purloined a costly 
Babylonish garment, an ingot of gold, and 200 shek- 
els of silver, from among the spoils of Jericho, 
against the express injunction of God, who had de- 
voted to utter destruction the city and all that it con- 
tained, Josh. vi. 18, &c. Some days after this trans- 
action, Joshua-sent 3000 men against the town of Ai, 
which stood a short distance from Jericho, but 36 of 
them were killed, and the others obliged to flee. This 
occurrence was the cause of much discouragement 
to Joshua and the people, and they addressed them- 
selves to the Lord by prayer, to discover the reason 
of their discomfiture. "The Lord answered, that one 
among them had sinned; and commanded them to 
select him out, by the use of the sacred lot, and to 
burn him, with all that was his, vii. 3—15. On the 
next day, therefore, Joshua assembled all Israel; and 
having cast lots, the lot fell first on the tribe of Judah, 
then on the family of Zarhi, then on the house of 
Zabdi, and at last on the person of Achan; to whom 
Joshua said, “ My son, give glory to the Lord, con- 
fess what you have done, without concealing any 
thing.” Achan, being thus detected, replied, “ Hav- 
ing seen among the spoils a handsome Babylonish 
cloak, and 200 shekels in silver, with an ingot of 
gold, of fifty shekels weight, I took them, and hid 
them in my tent.” Messengers were immediately 
despatched to his tent, to fetch the accursed articles, 
an the proofs of the crime being produced in the 
presence of all Israel, Joshua laid them out before 
the Lord. Then taking Achan, the gold, silver, fur- 
niture, tent, and all belonging to him, into the valley 
of Achor, a place north of Jericho, he said to him, 
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“Since thou hast troubled us, the Lord shall trouble. 
thee, this day.” They then stoned Achan and his 
family and all his property, and afterwards consumed 
them by fire. They then raised over them a great 
heap of stones, ver. 16, seq. 26. 

The sentence passed on the family of Achan may 
be justified by reflecting, (1.) that probably he was 
assisted by them in this theft; for, if not, (2.) he could 
never haye secreted such articles in the earth under 
his tent, without being observed and detected by 
them, who ought to have opposed him, or immedi- 
ately to have given notice of the transaction to the 
elders. As they did not do this, they became, by 
concealment, at least partakers of his crime. 

ACHIOR, general of the Ammonites, who joined 
Holofernes with auxiliary troops, in that general’s 
expedition into Egypt. Bethulia having shut its 
gates against Holofernes, he called the princes of 
Moab and Ammon, and demanded of them, with 
great passion, who those people were that opposed 
his passage ; presuming that the Moabites, and Am- 
monites, being neighbors to the Hebrews, could hest 
inform him. Achior answered, “My lord, these 
people are originally of Chaldea; but because they 
would not worship the gods of the Chaldeans, they 
were obliged to leave their country.” He related, 
also, Jacob’s descent into Egypt, the miracles of 
Moses, and the conquest of Canaan; observing, that 
the people were visibly protected by God, while they 
continued faithful to him; but that God never failed 
to take vengeance on their infidelity. “Now there- 
fore,” added he, “learn whether they have committed 
any fault against their God; if so, attack them, for 
he will deliver them up into your hands: if not, we 
shall not be able to resist them, because God will un- 
dertake their defence, and cover us with confusion,” 
Judith vy. 2, 3, &c. Holofernes, transported with 
fury, answered him, “Since you have taken upon 
you to be a prophet, in telling us that the God of 
Israel would be the defender of his people, to show 
you there is no other god besides Nebuchodonosor, 
my master, when we have put all these people to the 
edge of the sword, we will destroy you likewise, and 
you shall understand that Nebuchodonosor is lord of 
all the earth.” Achior was then carried out near to 
the city, and left bound, that the inhabitants might 
take him into the city. This was done, and Achior 
declaring what had happened, the people of Bethu- 
lia fell with their faces to the ground, and with great 
cries begged God’s assistance, beseeching him to vin- 
dicate the honor of his name, and to humble the 
pride of their enemies. After this they consoled 
Achior, and Ozias, one of the leaders of the people, 
received him into his house, where he continued 
during the siege. After the death of Holofernes, 
and the discomfiture of his army, Achior abandoned 
the heathen superstitions, and was received into Israel 
by circumcision, Judith xiv. 6, seq. 

ACHISH, king of Gath. David, having resolved 
to withdraw from the dominions of Saul, who sought 
his life, retired to Gath, a city of the Philistines ; (1 
Sam. xxi. 10.) but the officers of Achish having dis- 
covered his person, and expressed their jealousy of 
his character, David became alarmed, and feigned 
a and by this stratagem preserved his 
life 


Three or four years after this, David desired to be 
received, for a permanency, either into the royal city, 
or elsewhere in the dominions of Achish. The king, 
who knew his valor, and the animosity between him 
and Saul, willingly received him into Gath, with 600 
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men, and their families, and afterwards gave him 

i 1 Sam. xxvii. 2, seq. See Davin. 

A ETA. Ezra vi. 2,“There was found at 
Achmeta a rolJ..—Achmeta is here the same with 
Echatana, the royal city, where, in the palace, the 
rolls were kept. the Vulgate, which reads Ecba- 
tanis; and 1 Esdras vi. 23; also Josephus, Antiq. 


* ACHOR, troubling. lley in th 
n33, i, a valley in the territo 
of Jericho, and in the tribe of Benjamin, Wier 
Achan was stoned, Josh. vii. 24; xv. 7; Isaiah kxv. 
10; Hosea ii. 15. The name was still in use in the 
time of Jerome. 
ACHSAH, of Caleb, who promised to 
ive her asa to him who should take Kirjath- 
. (See Downy.) Othniel, his brother’s son, 
fiaving taken that town, married Achsah, and obtained 
from Caleb the gift of a field having upper and 
nether —_- valuable addition to Kirjath- 
, Josh. xv. 16; Judg. i. 12. See Waren, 
WeLtLs. 
ACHSHAPH, a city of Asher, Josh. xii. 20; xix. 
25. Its site is unknown. 
IL. ACHZIB, a city in the plain of Judah, Josh. xv. 
44; Micah i. 14. 
If. ACHZIB, a city on the seacoast of Galilee, 
i to the tribe of Asher, but not conquered by 
them, Josh. xix. 29; Judg. i. 31. According to 
Eusebius and Jerome, it lay about nine miles north 


a 


of Ptolemais, or Accho; and was afterwards called 
Roy oo eg J.i. 13.4. It is now called Zib. 
Mod. , ii. p. 29. 


AORA, a Greek word, signifying, in general, a 
<itadel, in which sense it is also used in the Chaldee 


commanded the holy place ; 
was called Acra. Josephus says (Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 
7. & 14; lib. xiii. cap. 11.) that this eminence was 
semicircular, and that Simon Maccaleus, having ex- 
pelled the Syrians, who had seized Acra, demolished 
and spent three years in leveling the mountain on 

it stood; that no situation in future should 
command the On mount Acra were after- 
wards built the of Helena, queen of the Adia- 
3 , the place 
and that where the magistrates 


length. name is not found in Scrip- 
ture, but occurs in Josephus, B. J. ii. 12. 4; hi. 


3, 4, 5. 
ACRABATENE, or Acrasatrye, a district on 
the frontier of Idumea, the southern ex- 


tioned 


our Saviour, and continues to Paul’s arrival at Rome, 
after his appeal to Cesar; with his residence of two 


years in that capital ; including about twenty-eight or 
birty years. “Aiter ke ad given the eaeee 


, he resolved to record the 
wonderful 


the manner in 
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which the Holy Spirit established that church which 
Christ bad redeemed. Qicumenius (in Acta, page 
20.) calls the Acts, “the Gospel of the Holy Ghost ;” 
Chrysostom (in Acta Homil. 1.) calls it, “the Gospel 
of our Saviour’s resurrection,” or “the Gospel of 
the risen Jesus Christ.” Jt narrates most miraculous 
instances of the power of the Holy Spirit, attending 
the propagation of the gospel; and in the accounts 
and instances of the first believers, we have most 
excellent patterns of a truly Christian life. So that, 
though Luke seems to give us but a plain narrative 
of facts, yet this divine physician, to use Jerome’s ex- 
pression, offers as many remedies to heal the soul’s 
diseases, as he speaks words, Ep. 103. 

It is believed that Luke’s principal design in writ- 
ing the Acts, was to preserve a true history of the 
apostles, and of the infancy of the Christian church, 
in opposition to false acts and false histories, which 
were beginning to obtain circulation; and aeccord- 
ingly, his fidelity and intelligence have been so much 
valued, that all other Acts of the Apostles have per- 
ished, and his, only, been adopted by the church. 
Luke wrote this book, probably, about A. D. 64; i. e. 
soon after the point of time at which the narration 
terminates. 'The place where it was written is un- 
known. 

The style of Luke is generally more pure and ele- 
gant than that of other parts of the New Testament. 
Epiphanius says (Heres. xxx. cap. 53 & 6.) that this 
bake was translated by the Ebionites out of Greek 
into Hebrew; (that is, Syriac, the then common lan- 
guage of the Jews in Palestine;) but that those 
heretics corrupted it with many falsities and impie- 
ties, injurious to the character and memory of ths 
apostles, 

The Book of the Acts has always been esteemed 
canonical: (Tertul. |. vy. cont. Mare. cap. 1, 2.) though 
the Marcionites, the Manichees, and some other here- 
tics rejected it, because their errors were too clearly 
condemned by it. Augustine (Ep. 315.) says, the 
church received it with edification, and read it every 
year. Chrysostom complains, that in his time it was 
too little known, and the reading of it too much 
neglected. As for himself, he very much extols the 
advantages of an acquaintance with it, and main- 
tains, with good reason, that it is as useful as the 
Gospels. 

In order to read the Acts of the Apostles with in- 
telligence and profit, it is necessary to have a sufh- 
cient acquaintance with geography, with the manners 
of the times and people referred to, and with the 
leading historical events. The power of the Ro- 
mans, with the nature and names of the public offi- 
cers they established, and the distinctions among 
them, must of necessity be understood ; as well as 
the disposition and political conduct and opinions of 
the unconverted Jewish nation, which obtained, too 
strongly, among the Christianized Hebrews, and 
maintained themselves as distinctions, and causes of 
separation in the church, during many ages. In fact, 
their consequences are hardly extinct in the East at 
this 


There were several Spurrous Acts oF THE Apos- 
ries. (1.) Tue Acts or THE AposTLes supposed 
to have been written by Abdias, who represents him- 
self as a bishop, ordained at Babylon, by the apos- 
tles, when they were on their journey into Persia 5 
but which is neither ancient nor authentic ; it was 
not known to Eusebius, to Jerome, nor to any earlier 
father. The author says, be wrote in Greek, and 
that his book was translated into Latin ty Julius 
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Africanus; who is himself a Greek writer. He cites 
Hegesippus, who lived in the second century. (2.) 
The Acts or St. Perer, otherwise called Travels 
of St. Peter, (Periodi Petri,) or “'The Recognitions 
of St. Clement,” is a book filled with visions and 
fables, which came originally from the school of the 
Ebionites. See Cotelerius, in his Fathers of the first 
Century ; likewise Fabricius’s Cod. Apocr. N. T. 
page 759, &c. (3.) The Acrs or Sr, Paut, were 
composed after his death, as a supplement to St. 
Luke; continuing his narrative from the second 
year of the apostle’s first voyage to Rome, to the end 
of his life. Eusebius, who had seen this work, calls 
it spurious. (4.) The Acrs or Sr. Joun tHe Evan- 
GELIST, mentioned in Epiphanius and Augustine, 
contain incredible stories of that apostle. It was 
used by the Encratites, Manichees, and Priscillianists. 
They are thought to be the Acts of St. John, pub- 
lished among the forgeries of Abdias, (Epiphan. 
Heres. 47. Aug. de Fide, cap. 4. and 405. Contra 
adversar. Legis et Prophet. lib. i. cap. 20.) (5.) The 
Acrs or Sr. Anprew, received by the Manichees, 
Encratites, and Apotactics. See Epiphanius, Heeres. 
42, 61, and 62. (6.) Tue Acts or Str. Tuomas: 
Augustine cites some things out of them, and says, 
the Manichees particularly used them. (7.) The 
Acts or Sr. Puitip, was a book used by the Gnos- 
tics. (8.) The Acts or Sr. Marrutias. See M. de 
Tillemont, Eccl. Hist. tom. i. p. 1186; and Fabricius’s 
Cod. Apoc. N. T. p. 782. 

The authorities respecting all these spurious works, 
as well as of the Acrs or Pinars, are collected 
in Fabricii Cod. Apoc. N. T. vol. i, ii. 

Sage a city in the south of Judah, Josh. 
xv. 22. 

ADAD-RIMMON, or Hapap-Rimmon, a city in 
the valley of Jezreel, where the fatal battle between 
Josiah, king of Judah, and Pharaoh-Necho, king of 
Egypt, (2 Kings xxiii. 29; Zech. xii. 11.) was fought. 
Adad-rinamon was afterwards called Maximianopo- 
lis, in honor of the emperor Maximian. It is seven- 
teen miles from Czesarea in Palestine, and ten miles 
from Jezreel. See Bib. Repository, vol. i. p. 602. 

I. ADAH, one of Lamech’s two wives; mother 
of Jabal and Jubal, Gen. iv. 19. See Lamecu. 

Il. ADAH, daughter of Elon, the Hittite, and wife 
of Esau ; the mother of Eliphaz, Gen. xxxvi. 4. 

ADAM, red, the proper name of the first man. 
It has always the article, and is therefore originally 
an appellative, the man. The derivation of it, as well 
as adamah, earth, from the verb on, to be red, (in 
Ethiop. to be beautiful,) is not improbable, when we 
take into account the reddish or brown complexion 
of the orientals. But the word Adam may also be 
primitive. R. 

The Almighty formed Adam out of the dust of 
the earth, breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and gaye him dominion over all the lower creatures, 
Gen. i. 26; ii. 7. He created him in his own image, 
and having pronounced a‘blessing upon him, placed 
him in a delightful garden, that he might cultivate 
it, and enjoy its fruits. At the same time, however, 
he gave him the following injunction :—“ Of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat; 
for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” The first recorded exercise of Adam’s power 
and intelligence was his giving names to the beasts 
of the field, and fowls of the air, which the Lord 
brought before him for this purpose. A short time 
after this, the Lord, observing that it was not good 
for man to be alone, caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
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Adam, and while he slept, took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh; and of the rib thus taken from 
man he made a woman, (womB-mMAN, Saxon,) whom 
he presented to him when he awoke. Adam received 
her, saying, “This is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, be- 
cause she was taken out of man.” (Heb. wx, man, 
nwx, woman.) He also called her name Eve, ayn, 
because she was the mother of all living. 

This woman, being seduced by the tempter, per- 
suaded her husband to eat of the forbidden fruit. 
When called to judgment for this transgression be- 
fore God, Adam blamed his wife, “ whom,” said he, 
“vHOU gavest me ;” and the woman blamed the ser- 
pent-tempter. God punished the tempter by degra- 
dation and dread; the woman by painful hopes, and 
a situation of submission ; and the man by a life of 
labor and toil; of which punishment every day witnes- 
ses the fulfilment. As their natural passions now be- 
came irregular, and their exposure to accidents great, 
God made a covering of skin for Adam and for his wife. 
He also expelled them from his garden, to the land 
around it, where Adam had been made, and where 
was to be their future dwelling; placing at the east 
of the garden a flame, which turned every way, to 
KEEP the way to the tree of life, Gen. iii. 

It is not known how long Adam and his wife con- 
tinued in paradise: some think, many years; others, 
not many days; others, not many hours. Shortly 
after their expulsion, Eve brought forth Cain, Gen. 
iv. 1,2. Scripture notices but three sons of Adam 
Cain, Abel, and Seth, and omits daughters: but 
Moses tells us, “Adam begat sons and daughters ;” 
no doubt many. He died, aged 930, ante A. D. 3074 
This is what we learn from Moses; but interpreters 
not satisfied with his concise relation, propose a 
thousand inquiries relating to the first man; and cer- 
tainly no history can furnish more questions, as well 
of curiosity as of consequence. 

In reviewing the history of Adam, there are several 
things that demand particular notice. 

1. The formation of Adam is introduced with cir- 
cumstances of dignity superior to any which at- 
tended the creation of the animals. It evidently ap- 
pears (whatever else be designed by it) to be the 
intention of the narrator, to mark this passage, and 
to lead his readers to reflect on it. God said, “ Let 
us make man, (1.) In our image ; (2.) According to 
our likeness; and let him rule,” &c. Gen. i. 26. 
These seem to be two ideas: First, “In our image,” 
in our similitude. This could not refer to his figure: 
(1.) Because the human figure, though greatly supe- 
rior in formation and beauty to animals, is not so en- 
tirely distinct from them in the principles of its con- 
struction, as to require a special consultation about 
it, after the animals had been formed. (2.) If all the 
species of monkeys were made before man, the re- 
semblance in some of them to the human. form, 
greatly strengthens the former argument. (3.) The 
Scriptures, elsewhere, represent this distinction as 
referring to moral excellency ; “in knowl fter 
the image of him who created him,” Col. iii. 10. 
“The new man, which, according to God, (zaTu Seb.) 
is created in righteousness and true holiness,” Eph. iv. 
24. In other places, also, the comparison turns on 
his purity, his station, &c. Secondly, “ According to 
our likeness,” is a stronger expression than the former, 
and more determinate to its subject. If we connect 
this with the following words, and let him rule—the 
import of the passage may be given thus:—“ Man 
shall have, according to his nature and capacity, a 
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neral likeness to such of our perfections as fit him 
or the purposes to which we design him; but he 

shall also have a resemblance to us, in the rule and 
government of the creatures ; for, though he be in- 
capable of any of our attributes, he is capable of a 
purity, a rectitude, and a station of dominion, in 
which he may be our vicegerent.” Thus, then, ina 
lower and Jooser sense, man was the image of God ; 
possessing a likeness to. him in respect to moral 
excellency, of which the creatures were absolutely 
void ; and having also a resemblance to God, as his 
deputy, his representative, among and over the cre- 
ation; for which he was qualified by holiness, 
knowledge, and other intellectual and ‘moral attri- 
butes. ; 

As the day on which creation ended was imme- 
diately succeeded by a sabbath, the first act of man 
was worship; hence the influence and extent of the 
custom of setting apart a sabbath among his poster- 
ity; since notin paradise only would Adam main- 
tain this rite. 

2. “ Adam became a living soul ;” by which we 
understand a living person, (1.) Because such is the 
import of the original, simply taken: (2.) Having 
mentioned that Adam was made of the dust of the 
earth, is a reason why the sacred writer should here 
mention his animation. But, (3.) It is very possible, 
that it implies some real distinction between the na- 
ture of the living principle, or soul, (not spirit,) in 
Adam, and that of animals.- May we suppose that 
this principle, thus especially imparted by God, was 
capable of immortality ; that, however the beasts 
might die by nature, man would survive by nature ? 
that he had no inherent seeds of dissolution in him, 
but that his dissolution was the consequence of his 
sin, and the execution of the threatening, “dying 
thou shalt die?’ In fact, as Adam lived nearly a 
thousand years after eating the fruit, which, probably, 

isoned his blood, how much longer might he not 

ave lived, had that poison never been taken by 
him? See Dearu. 

3. The character, endowments, and history of Adam, 
are very interesting subjects of reflection to the whole 
human race; and the rather, because the memorials 
respecting him, which have been transmitted to us, 
are but bref and consequently obscure. 

‘'. Tn considering the character of Adam, the great- 
est difficulty is, to divest ourselves of ideas received 
from the present state of things. We cannot sufli- 
ciently dismiss from our minds that knowledge (rather, 
that which we have acquired by experience. 
We should, nevertheless, remember, that however 
Adam might be a man in capacity of understanding, 
yet in experience he could be but a child. He had 
no cause to distrust any, to suspect fraud, collusion, 
prevarication, or ill design. Where, then, is the 
wonder, if entire innocence, if total unsuspicion, 
should be deceived by an artful combination of ap- 

earances; by fraud and guile exerted against it? 
But the disobedience of Adam is not the less inex- 
‘cusable on this account; because, as was his situa- 


ard the mind, but the appetite; nor was 
6 without fit, yea, much fitter, supply in 


abundance all around it. Unwarrantable presump- 
tion, unrestrained desire, liberty extended into licen- 


tio was the principle of Adam’s transgression. 
ig of a beautiful vase, may afford 


a . sin. The integrity of 
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his mind was violated ; the first compliance with sin 
opened the way to future compliances; grosser 
temptations might now expect success; and thus 
spotless purity becoming impure, perfect uprightness 
becoming warped, lost that entirety which had been 
its glory. Hereby Adam relinquished that distine- 
tion, Which hed fitted him for immediate communion 
with supreme holiness, and was reduced to the ne- 
cessity of soliciting such communion, mediately, not 
immediately ; by another, not by himself; in prospect, 
not instant; in hope, not in possession; in time fu- 
ture, not in time present; in another world, not in 
this. It is worthy of notice, how precisely the prin- 
ciples which infatuated Adam have ever governed 
his posterity ; how suitable to the general character 
of the human race was the nature of that temptation 
by which their father fell! 

5. It is presumable that only, or chiefly, in the 
garden of Paradise, were the prime fruits and her- 
bage in perfection. The land around the garden 
might be much less finished, and only fertile to a 
certain degree. ‘To promote its fertility, by cultiva- 
tion, became the object of Adam’s labor; so that in 
the sweat of his brow, he himself did eat bread. 
But the sentence passed on our first parents, doubt- 
less regarded them as the representatives, the very 
concentration, of their posterity, the whole human 
race ; and after attaching to themselves, it seems, pro- 

hetically also, to suggest the condition of the sexes 
in future ages, g. d. “The female sex, which has 
been the means of bringing death into the world, 
shall also be the means of bringing life—posterity— 
to compensate the ravages of death ;—and, to remind 
the sex of its original transgression, that which shall 
be its greatest honor and happiness shall be accom- 
panied by no slight inconveniences. But the male 
sex shall be under the necessity of laboring for the 
support, not of itself only, but of the female and her 
family; so that if a man could with little exertion 
provide for himself, he should be stimulated by far 
greater exertions, to toil, to sweat, for the advantage 
and support of those to whom he has been the means 
of giving life.” 

6. Death closes the sentence passed on mankind ; 
and was also prophetic of an event common to Adam, 
and to all his descendants. But see how the favor 
of God mitigates the consequences announced in 
this sentence! It inflicts pam on the woman, but 
that pain was connected with the dearest comforts, 
and with the great restorer of the human race ; it 
assigns labor to the man, but then that labor was to 
support himself, and others dearer to him than him- 
self, repetitions of himself; it denounces death, but 
death indefinitely postponed, and appointed as the 
path to life—[The curse pronounced on man in- 
cludes not only physical labor and toil, the barren- 
ness of the earth, and its tendency to produce shrubs 
and weeds, which retard his exertions, and render 
his toil more painful and difficult; it includes not 
only the physical dissolution of the body; but also 
the exposure of the soul, the nobler part, to ‘ever- 
lasting death.’ There is no where in Scripture any 
hint that the bodies either of animals or of man in 
the state before the fall, were not subject to dissolu- 
tion, just as much as at present. Indeed the whole 
physical structure goes to indicate directly the con- 
trary. The life of man and of animals, as at present 
constituted, is a constant succession of decay and 
renovation ; and so far as physiology can draw any 
conclusion, this has ever been the case. We may 
therefore suppose, that the death denounced upon 
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man, was rather moral and spiritual death; in that 
very day, he should lose the image of his Maker, and 
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The Telmudists, Cabalists, Mahommeaans, Per- 
sians, and other Eastern people, relate many fabulous 


become exposed to that eternal doom, which has | stories relative to the creation and life of Adam, some 


justly fallen upon all his race. Such is also the view 
of the apostle Paul ; who every where contrasts the 
death introduced into the world through Adam with 
the life which is procured for our race through Jesus 
Christ, Rom. vy. 12, seq. But this life is only spiritual ; 
the death, then, in its highest sense, is also spiritual. 
So far, too, as the peualty is temporal and physical, no 
specific remedy is provided; no man is or can be 
exempt from it; and it depends not on his choice. 
But to remove the spiritual punishment, Christ has 
died; and he who will, may avoid the threatened 
death, and enter into life eternal. 

7. In regard to the situation of Adam before the 
fall, his powers and capacities, his understanding and 
acquirements, very much has been said and written, 
but all of course to no purpose ; since the Scriptures, 
the only document we have, are entirely silent on 
these points. The poetical statements of Milton in 
his Paradise Lost, are deserving of just as much 
credit as the speculations of Jewish Rabbins or 
Christian theologians. We can only affirm, that the 
Scriptures recognize man as being formed in his 
full strength of body and his full powers of mind; 
that he possessed not only the capacity for speech 
and knowledge, but that he was ie actually in the 
possession and exercise of language, and of such 
knowledge. at least as was necessary for his situation. 
There is no suggestion in the Bible, that he was 
formed merely with the powers requisite for ac- 
quiring these things, and then left at first in a state of 
ignorance which woul? place him on a level with 
the brutes, and from wich he must have emerged 
simply by his own exertions and observation, On 
ine contrary, the representation of the Bible is, that 
he was at first formed, in all respects, a full-grown 
man, with all the faculties and all the endowments 
necessary to qualify him for his station as lord of a 
new and beautiful creation. *R. 

8. The salvation of Adam has been a subject of 
trivial dispute. Tatian and the Eucratites were 
positive he was damned ; but this opinion the church 
condemned. The book of Wisdom says, (chap. x. 
2.) “That God delivered him from his fall,” and the 
Fathers and Rabbins believe he did hard penance. 
Some of the ancients believed, that our first parents 
were interred at Hebron, which opinion they whim- 
sically grounded on Joshua xiv. 15, “ And the name 
of Hebron before was Kirjath-Arba, which Arba 
was a great man (Adam, 7x) among the Anakim.” 
—Origen, Epiphanius, J<rome, and a great number 
hold that Adam was buried on Calvary; and this 
opinion has still its advocates. There is a chapel on 
mount Calvary dedicated to Adam. 

Adam has been the reputed author of several 
books, and some have believed that he invented the 
Hebrew letters. The Jews say he is the author of 
the ninety-first Psalm; and that he composed it soon 
after the creation. The Gnostics had a book en- 
titled, “The Revelations of Adam,” which is placed 
among the apocryphal writings by pope Gelasius, 
who also mentions a book ca led “ Adam’s Penance.” 
Masius speaks of another “Of the Creation,” said to 
have been composed by Adam.—On all these, see 
Fabricii_ Cod. Pseudepigr. V. T. vol. i. Hottinger, 
Nistor. Oriental. pag. 22—The Arabians inform us, 
that Adam received twenty books which fell from 


heaven, and contained many laws, promises, and 
prophecies. 


of which may be seen in the larger edition of Calmet. 

II. ADAM was the name of a city near the Jor- 
dan, not far from Zarethan ; at some distance from 
which the waters of Jordan were collected in a heap, 
when the children of Israel passed through, Josh. 
iii. 16. The name was not improbably derived from 
the color of the clay in its neighborhood, which was 
used for casting the vessels of the temple, 1 Kings 
vil. 46. 

ADAMAH, a city of Naphtali, Josh. xix, 36. The 
LXX. eall jt 4rmath ; the Vulgaad Edema. 

ADAMANT, -»2w shamir, a name anciently used 
for the diamond, the hardest of all mimerals. It is 
used for cutting or writing upon glass and other hard 
substances, Jer. xvil. 1. It is also employed figura- 
tively, Ezek. iii. 9; Zech. vii. 12. The same name 
of the diamond is common in Arabia—Others sup- 
pose it to be the smiris, or emery. 

ADAMI, a city of Naphtali, Josh, xix. 33. 

ADAMITES, a heretical sect of the second 
century, who affected to possess the innocence of 
Adam, and whose nakedness they imitated in their 
churches, which they called Paradise. Its author 
was Prodicus, a disciple of Carpocrates. 

I. ADAR, the twelfth month of the Hebrew ec- 
clesiastical year, and the sixth of the civil year. It 
has twenty-nine days; and nearly answers to our 
February and March, according to the Rabbins, 
(See Montus, and the Jewrsn CaLenpar.) As the 
lunar year, which the Jews follow in their calcula- 
tion, is shorter than the solar year by eleven days, 
which after three years make about a month, they 
then insert a thirteenth month, which they call Ve- 
Adar, or a second Adar, to which they assign twenty- 
nine days. 

II. ADAR, a city on the southern border of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 3. In Numb. xxxiy. 4. it is called Hazar- 
Addar, or the court of Adar. 

ADARSA, or Apasa, (1 Mace. vii. 40.) a city of 
Ephraim, four miles from Beth-horon, and not far 
from Gophna, Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 17; Euseb 
in Adasa. Perhaps, between the upper Beth-horon 
and Diospolis; because it is said (i Mace. vii. 45.) 
the victorious army of Judas pursued the Syrians 
from Adasa to Gadara, or Gazara, which is one day’s 
journey. Adarsa is also called Adazer, and Adaco, 
or Acedosa, in Josephus, Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 17. and 
de Bello, lib. i. cap. 1. Here Nicanor was over- 
come, and his army put to flight by Judas Macca- 
beeus, notwithstanding he had 3000 men only, while 
Nicanor had 35,000. Josephus tells us, that Judas, 
in another war, was killed in this place, de Bello, 
lib. i, cap. 1. 

ADDAR, see Avar II. 

ADDER, see Asp, and SerPent. 

ADIABENE, a region of Assyria, frequently men- 
tioned by Josephus, whose queen Helena and her 
son Izates were made converts to Judaism, Joseph. 
Antiq. xx. 2. 

ADIDA, a city of Judah, where Simon Macca- 
beeus encamped to dispute the entrance into the 
country with Tryphon, who had _treacherously 
seized Jonathan at Ptolemais, 1 Mace. xii. 38; 


xiii. 13. 

ADITHAIM, a city of Judah, whose situation is 
not known, Josh. xy. 36. 

ADMAH, the most easterly of the five cities of 
the plain, destroyed by fire from heaven, and after- 
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wards overwhelmed by the waters of the Dead sea, 
“Gen. xix. 24. 

ADONAL, sax, Lord, Master, old plural form of 
the noun adon, similar to that with the suffix of the 
first person ; used as the pluralis excellentie by way 
of dignity for the name of Jenovan. The similar 
forin, with the suffix, is also used of men; as of 
Joseph’s master, Gen. xxxix. 2, 3, seq.—of Joseph 
himself, Gen. xlii. 30. 33; so Isaiah xix. 4. The 
Jews, out of superstitious reverence for the name 
Jenoyan, always, in reading, pronounced Adonai 
where Jehovah is written ; hence the letters m7 are 
usually written with the points belonging to Adonai. 
See Jenovan. R. 

ADONI-BEZEK, i. e. the lord of Bezek, king of 
he city Bezek, in Canaan, seventeen miles N. E. 
from Napolose, towards Scythopolis——Adoni-bezek 
was a powerful and cruel prince, who, having at 
‘arious times taken seventy kings, ordered their 
humbs and great toes to be cut off, and made them 
yather their meat under his table, Judg.i.7. After 
the death of Joshua, the tribes Judah and Simeon 
marched against Adoni-bezek, who commanded an 
army of Canaanites and Perizzites. They vanquished 
him, killed ten thousand men, and having taken him, 
eut off his thumbs and his great toes; Adoni-bezek 
acknowledging the retributive justice of this punish- 
ment from God, He was afterwards carried to Jeru- 
salem, where he died, Judg. i. 4, seq. 

Notwithstanding that the “‘barbarity of Adoni-be- 
zek, in thus mutilating his enemies, was so enor- 
mous in its character, there is reason to think that 
similar cruelties are by no means uncommon in the 
East. Much more severe, in fact, is the cruelty 
contained in the following narration of Indian war: 
—* The inhabitants of the town of Lelith Pattan 


were dis) d to surrender themselves, from fear of 
b] 


having their noses cut off, like those of Cirtipur, and 
also their right hands; a barbarity the Gorchians 
had threatened them with, unless they would sur- 
render within five days!” (Asiat. Researches, vol. 
ii.) Another resemblance to the history of the men 
of Jabesh; who desired seven days of melancholy 
respite from their threatened affliction by Nahash, of 
having their right eyes thrust out, 1 Sam. xi. 2. 

The following is another similar scene of cruelty : 
“ Prithwinarayan issued an order to Suruparatana his 
brother, to put to death some of the principal in- 
habitants of the town of Cirtipur, and to cut off 
the noses and lips of every one, even the infants who 
were found in the arms of their mothers; order- 
ing, at the same time, all the noses and lips that had 
been cut off to be preserved, that he might ascertain 
how’ many souls there were; and to change the 
name of the town to Vashatapir, which signifies the 
town of cut noses. 'The order was carried into exe- 
eution with every mark of horror and cruelty, none 
escaping but those who could play on wind instru- 
ments; many put an end to their lives in despair ; 
others came in great bodies to us in search of medi- 
eines; and it was most shocking to see so many liv- 
ing people with their teeth and noses resembling the 
skulls of the deceased,” 7. e. by being bare ; because 
deprived of their natural covering. (Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ii. page 187.) The Jearned reader 
will recollect an instance of the very same barbarity, 
in the town which, from that circumstance, was 
nanied Rhinocolura, or “cut noses,” between Judea 
and Egypt. See Rurvocoivura. 

ADONIJAH, fourth son of David, by Haggith, 
was born at Hebron, while his fathe: was acknowl- 
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edged king by only part of Israel, 2 Sam. iii. 2, 4; 
Hlis elder brothers, Amnon and Absalom, being dead, 
Adonijah believed the crown by right belonged to 
him, and made an effort to get acknowledged king 
before his father’s death. For this purpose he set 
up a magnificent equipage, with chariots and horse- 
men, and fifty men to run before him; and con- 
tracted very close engagements with Joab the gen- 
eral, and Abiathar the priest, who had more interest 
with the king than any others. Having matured his 
plans, Adonijah made a great entertainment for his 
adherents, near the fountain Rogel, east of the city, 
and below the walls, to which he invited all the 
king’s sons, except Solomon; and also the principal 
persons of Judah, except Nathan, Zadok, and Be- 
naiah, who were not of his party. His design was 
at this time to be proclaimed king, and to assume 
the government before the death of David. Nathan, 
however, having obtained a knowledge of his de- 
sign, went with Bathsheba to the king, who informed 
him of Adonijah’s proceedings, and interceded in 
favor of Solomon. David immediately gave orders 
that Solomon should be proclaimed king of Israel, 
which was promptly done, and the intelligence so 
alarmed Adonijah and his party, that they dispersed 
in great confusion. Fearing that Solomon would 
put him to death, Adonijah retired to the tabernacle, 
and laid hold on the horns of the altar. Solomon, 
however, generously pardsned him, and sent him 
home, 1 Kings i. , 

Some time after David’s death, Adonijah, by means 
of Bathsheba, the mother of Solomon, intrigued iv 
obtain Abishag, the recent wife of his father; but 
Solomon, suspecting it to be a project to obtain the 
kingdom, had him put to death, ch, ii. 13, &c. A. M. 
2990, ante A. D. 1014. 

ADONIRAM, the receiver of Solomon’s tributes, 
and chief director of the 30,000 men whom that 
prince sent to Lebanon, to cut timber, 1 Kings v. 14. 
The name Adoram is made from this word by con- 
traction, and applied to the same person, who was 
receiver-general from David until Rehoboam, 2 Sam. 
xx. 24; 1 Kings xii. 18. He is also called Hadoram, 
2 Chr. x. 18. R. 

ADONIS. According to the Vulgate, Ezek. viii. 
14 imports that this prophet saw women sitting in 
the temple, weeping for Adonis; but the Hebrew 
reads, for Tammuz, or, the hidden one. Among the 
Egyptians, Adonis was adored under the name of 
Osiris, husband of Isis. The Greeks worshipped 
Isis and Osiris under other names, as that of Bac- 
chus; and the Arabians under that of Adonis- 


Ogygia me Bacchum canit ; 

Osyrin Avgyptus vocat ; 

Arabica gens, Adoneum. 
Ausonius. 


But he was sometimes called Ammuz, or Tam- 
muz, the concealed, to denote, probably, the manner 
of his death, or the place of his burial. (Vide Plu- 
tarch de Defectu Oracul.) The Syrians, Pheeni- 
cians, and Cyprians called him Adonis. The He- 
brew women, therefore, of whom Ezekiel is speak- 
ing, celebrated the feasts of Tammuz, or Adonis, in 
Jerusalem; and God showed the prophet these 
women weeping, even in his own sacred temple, for 
the supposed death of this infamous god. ; 

The Rabbins tell us, that Tammuz was an idola 
trous prophet, who having been put to death by the 
king of Babylon, all the idols of the country flocked 
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together about a statue of the sun, which this prophet, 
who was a magician, had suspended between heaven 
and earth: there they began altogether to deplore 
the prophet’s death ; for which reason a festival was 
instituted every year, to renew the memory of this 
ceremony, at the beginning of the month Tammuz, 
which answers pretty nearly to our June. In this 
temple was a statue, representing Tammuz. It was 
hollow, the eyes were of lead, and a gentle fire being 
kindled below, which insensibly heated the statue, 
and melted the lead, the deluded people believed 
that the idol wept. All this time the Babylonish 
women, in the temple, were shriekimg, and mak- 
ing strange lamentations. But this story requires 
proofs. 

The scene of Adonis’s history is said to have been 
at Byblos, in Pheenicia; and this pretended deity is 
supposed to have been kuled by a wild boar in the 
mountains of Libanus, whence the river Adonis de- 
scends, (Lucian de Dea Syra,) the waters of which, 
at a certain time of the year, change color, and ap- 
pear as red as blood. (See Maundrell, March 17.) 
This was the signal for celebrating their Adonia, or 
feasts of Adonis, the observance of whicl: it was not 
lawful to omit. 

The common people were persuaded to believe, 
that, at this feast, the Egyptians sent hy sea a box 
made of rushes, or of Egy tian papyrus, in the form 
of a human head, in whicii a letter was enelosed, 
acquainting the inhabitants of Byblos, a city above 
seven days’ journey from the coast of Egypt, that 
their god Adonis, whom they apprehended to be 
lost, had been discovered. The vessel which carried 
this letter arrived always safe at Byblos, at the end 
of seven days. Lucian tells us he was a witness of 
this event. Procopius, Cyril of Alexandria, (on 
Isaiah xviii.) and other learned men, are of opinion, 
that Isaiah alludes to this superstitious custom, when 
he says, “Wo to the land shadowing with wings, 
which is beyond the river of Ethiopia; that sendeth 
ambassadors by the sea, eyen vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters.” Some, as Bochart, (Phaleg. lib. iv. 
cap. 2.) translate—* that sendeth images, or idols—by 
sea.” But the Hebrew signifies, properly, ambassa- 
dors—deputed thither by sea, to carry the news of 
Adonis’s resurrection. [The passage, however, has 
no reference to Adonis. See Gesenius, Commentar. 
in loc. R. : 

From these remarks we are naturally led to inquire 
into the nature of the ceremonious worship of Ado- 
nis, as well as the object to which they referred. 
We have already stated that the worship of Adonis 
was celebrated at Byblos, in Phoenicia; the follow- 
ing is Lucian’s account of the abominations: “'The 
Syrians affirm, that what the boar is reported to have 
done against Adonis, was transacted in their country ; 
and in memory of this accident they every year beat 
themselves, and lament, and celebrate frantic rites; 
and great wailings are appointed throughout the 
country. After they have beaten themselves and la- 
mented, they first perform funeral obsequies to Ado- 
nis, as to one dead; and afterwards, on a following 
day, they feign that he is alive, and ascended into 
the air, [or heaven,] and shave their heads, as the 
Egyptians do at the death of Apis; and whatever 
women will not consent to be shaved, are obliged, 
by way of punishment, to prostitute themselves once 
to strangers, and the money they thus earn is conse- 
crated to Venus.” (See Succorn Brenoru.) We 
may now discern the flagrant iniquity committed, 
and that which was further to be expected, among 
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the Jewish women who sat weeping for Tammuz, 
that is, Adonis. 

The fable of Adonis among the Greeks assumed 
a somewhat different form from that which it bore 
in the East. Among the Phoenicians the festival of 
Adonis took place in June, (hence called the mouth 
Tammuz,) and was partly a season of lamentation, 
and partly of rejoicing; see above. (Lucian de Dea 
Syra, 6. seq.) In the former, the women gave them- 
selves up to the most extravagant wailings for the 
departed god, cut off their hair, or offered up their 
chastity as a sacrifice in his temple. The solenin 
burial of the idol, with all the usual ceremonies, 
concluded the days of mourning. To these suc- 
ceeded, without any intermission, several days of 
feasting and rejoicing, on account of the returning 
god.—The meaning of this worship seems plainly to 
be symbolical of the course of the sun and his influ- 
ence on the earth. In winter, the sun, as it were, 
does not act; for the inhabitants of the earth, he is 
in a measure lost, and all vegetation is dead; but in 
the summer months he diffuses every where life aud 
joy, and has, as it were, himself returned to life. See 
Creuzer’s Symbolik, ii. 91. Ed. 2. Hug’s Unter- 
such. iib. d. Myth. 83 seq. R. 

ADONI-ZEDEK, i. e. lord of righteousness, a king 
of Jerusalem, who made an alliance, with four other 
kings of the Amorites, against Joshua. A great bat- 
tle was fought at Gibeon, where the Lord aided 
Israel by a terrific hail-storm, and Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still. The five kings were signally 
defeated, and having hid themselves in a cave at 
Makkedah, were taken by Joshua and put to death. 
Josh. chap. x. R. 

ADOPTION is an act by which a person takes a 
stranger into his family, in order to make him a part 
of it; acknowledges him for his son, and constitutes 
him heir of his estate. Adoption, strictly speaking, 
was not in general use among the Hebrews, as Moses 
says nothing of it in his laws; and Jacob’s adoptisa 
of his two grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh, (Gen. 
xlviii. 5.) was a kind of substitution, whereby he in- 
tended that his grandsons, the two sons of Joseph, 
should have each his Jot in Israel, as if they had 
been his own sons: “ Ephraim and Manasseh are 
mine; as Reuben and Simeon they shall be mine.” 
As he gives no inheritance to their father Joseph, 
the effect of this adoption extended only to their in- 
crease of fortune end inheritance ; that is, instead of 
one part, giving them (or Joseph, whom they repre- 
sented) two parts. 

Another kind of adoption in use among the Israel- 
ites, consisted in the obligation one brother was under 
to marry the widow of another who died without 
children ; so that the children born of this marriage 
were regarded as belonging to the deceased brother, 
and went by his name, Deut. xxv. 5; Matt. xxii. 24. 
This practice was also customary before the time of 
Moses; as we see in the history of Tamar, Gen. 
xxviii. 8. See Marrrace. 

But Scripture affords instances of still another 
kind of adoption—that of a father having a daughter 
only, and adopting her children. Thus, 1 Chron. ii. 
21. Machir, (grandson of Joseph,) called “ Father 
of Gilead,” (that is, chief of that town,) gave his 
daughter to Hezron, who took her; and he was a son 
of sixty years, (sixty years of age,) and she bare him 
Secub; and Segub begat Jair, who had twenty-three 
cities in the Jand of Gilead, which, no doubt, was 
the landed estate of Machir, who was sc desirous of 
amale heir. Jair acquired a number of other cities, 
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which made up his possessions to threescore citics, 
(Josh. xiii. 30; 1 Kings iv. 13.) however, as well he, 
as his posterity, and their cities, instead of being 
reckoned to the family of Judah, as they ought to 
have been, by their paternal descent from Hezron, 
are reckoned as sons of Machir, the father of Gilead. 
Nay, more, it appears, (Numbers xxxii. 41.) that this 
very Jair, who was, in fact, the son of Segub, the 
sou of Hezron, the son of Judah, is expressly called 
“Jair, the son of Manasseh,” because his maternal 
great-grandfather was Machir, the son of Manasseh ; 
and Jair, inheriting his property, was his lineal rep- 
resentative. So that we should never have suspected 
his being other than a son of Manasseh, naturally, 
had only the passage in Numbers been extant—In 
like manner, Sheshan, of the tribe of Judah, gives 
his daughter to Jarha, an Egyptian slave; (whom 
he liberated, no doubt, on that occasion ;) the pos- 
terity of this marriage, however, Attai, &c. not being 
reckoned to Jarha, as an Egyptian, but to Sheshan, 
as an Israelite, and succeeding to his estate and sta- 
tion in Israei, 1 Chron. ii. 34, &c. So we read, 
that Mordecai adopted Esther, his niece; he took her 
to himself to be a daughter (Heb. “for a daughter.”) 
This being in the time of Israel’s captivity, Mordecai 
had no landed estate ; for if he had had any, he would 
not have adopted a daughter, but a son, Esther ii. 7. 
So the daughter of Pharaoh adopted Moses ; and he 
was to her for a son, Exod. ii. 10. So we read, Ruth 
iv. 17. that Naomi had a son; a son is born to Naomi; 
when indeed it was the son of Ruth, and only a dis- 
tant relation, or, in fact, none at all, to Naomi, who 
was merely the wife of Elimelech, to whom Boaz was 
a kinsman, but not the nearest by consanguinity. In 
addition to these instances, we have in Scripture a 
which includes no inconsiderable difficulty 
in regard to kindred ; but which, perhaps, is allied to 
some of these principles. ‘The reader will perceive 
it at once, by comparing the columns. 


2 Kinos xxiv. 17. 2 Curon. xxxvi. 9, 10. 


“ And the king of Ba- “ Jehoiachin reigned 
bylon made Mattaniah, three months and ten 
his [Jehotachin’s] raru- days in Jerusalem, and 
ER’S BROTHER, king in his when the year was ex- 


_ stead; and changed his 
~name to Zedekiah.” 


1 Curon. iii. 15. 


“And the sons of Jo- 
siah were, the first-born 
Johanan, the second Je- 
hoiakim, the third Zede- 
kiah.”* 


JeRemiAH i. 2, 3. 

“Tn the days of Jehoia- 
kim, the son of Josiah, 
king of Judah ; unto the 
eleventh year of Zedeki- 
ah, the son of Josiah, king 
of Judah.” Also, chap. 
l “And king 
Zedekiah, the son of Jo- 


3 it appears that 

wah, the futher of Jehots 
, ‘i J haar i é i 

kim 3 eaencensarucnily, 


5 UNCLE to Je- 


pired, king Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent and brought 
him to Babylon, with the 
goodly vessels of the 
house of the Lord; and 
made Zedekiah, uts 
BROTHER, king over Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem.” 

By this it appears that 
Zedekiah was son to Je- 
hoiakim. 
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How is this? Zedekiah is called, in Kings and ] 
Chronicles, “the son of Josiah ;” in 2 Chronicles he 
is called, “the son of Jehoiakim.”... By way of 
answer, we may observe, that perhaps Zedekiax_ was 
son, by natural issue, of Jehoiakim, whereby he was 
grandson to Josiah; but might not his grandfather 
adopt him as his son? We find Jacob doing this 
very thing to Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of 
Joseph; “as Reuben and Simeon they shall be 
mine :” and they, accordingly, are always reckoned 
among the sons of Jacob. In like mauner, if Josiah 
adopted Zedekiah, his grandson, to be his own son, 
then would this young prince be reckoned to him; 
and both places of Seripture are correct; as well 
that which calls him son of his real father, Jehoia- 
kim, as that which calls him son of his adopted 
father, Josiah. That this might easily be the fact, 
appears by the dates; for Josiah was killed ante A. 
D. 606, at which time Zedekiah was eight or nine 
years old ; he being made king ante A. D. 594, when 
he was twenty-one. By this statement the whole 
difficulty, which has greatly perplexed the learned, 
vanishes at once. [This mode of accounting for the 
apparent discrepancy in question, rests wholly on 
conjecture, and is quite unnecessary. We have 
only to take the word brother in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. 
in the wider and not unusual sense of kinsman, rela- 
tive, and the difficulty vanishes much more easily 
than before. Thus in Gen. xiv. 16, Abraham is 
said to have “brought back his brother Lot,” although 
Lot was really his nephew. In the same manner in 
Gen, xxix. 12, 15, Jacob is said to he the brother of 
Laban, his uncle. R. 

It should seem, then, that in any of the instances 
above quoted, the party might be described, very 
justly, yet very contradictorily :—as thus, 


. Jair was son of Manasseh . . . . but, 
. Jair was, begotten by Judah. 

. Attai was son of Sheshan . . . . but, 
. Attai was begotten by Jarha. 

. Esther was daughter of Mordecai ._ but, 


. Esther was begotten by Abihail. 

. Moses was son of Pharaol’s daughter but, 
. Moses was begotten by Amram. 

. Obed was son of Naomi... 
. Obed was the child of Ruth. 


This kind of double parentage would be very per- 
plexing to us, as we have no custom analogous to it; 
and possibly it might be somewhat intricate where it 
was practised ; however, it occurs elsewhere, beside 
in Scripture.—We have a singularly striking instance 
of it in a Palmyrene inscription, copied by Mr. 
Wood, &c. who remarks, that it is much more difli- 
cult to understand than to translate: “This,” says 
he, “will appear by rendering it literally, which is 
easiest done into Latin,” thus: 

“ Senatus populusque Alialamenem, Pani filium, 
Mocimi nepotem, Eranis pronepotem, Mathe abnepo- 
tem; et ranem patrem ejus, viros pios et patrie ani- 
cos, et omnimodi placentes patrie patriisque diis, hono- 
ris gratia: Anno 450, mense Aprili.” 

“Our difficulty is, that ranes is called the 
FATHER of Alialamenes [whereas Alialamenes is him- 
self called] the son of Panus.” Wood’s account of 
Palmyra. 

The sense of this inscription may be thus ren- 
dered : . 

“ Prected by the senate and the people fo Aliala- 
menes, the son of Panus, grandson of Mocimus, 
great-grandson of /lranes, great-great-grandson of 


but, 
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Matheus; and fo A‘ranes, his (that is, Alialamenes’s) 
father ; pious men, and friends to their country,” &c. 

Now, this is precisely the case of Joseph, the sup- 
posed father of Jesus ;—of whom Matthew says, 
“ Jacob begat Joseph ;” but Luke calls Joseph “ the 
son of Heli ;”—unless, as is more probable, Matthew 
gives the genealogy of Joseph, and Luke that of 
Mary. This contradiction in the inscription is so 
very glaring, that we are persuaded it is no contra- 
diction at all, but must be explained on principles not 
yet acknowledged by us; for no man could possibly, 
under direction of the senate and people, in a puBLIC 
monumental inscription, and in the compass of a few 
short lines, call Alialamenes the son of Panus, and 
call £ranes the FATHER Of Alialamenes, without per- 
ceiving the gross error in which he involved as well 
himself as his country, the senate and people his em- 
ployers, and aut his readers! 

This descent struck Dr. Halifax so much, who 
copied the same inscription, (Phil. Trans. No. cexvii. 
p- 83.) that he observes upon it, “'This custom of 
theirs, of running up their genealogies or pedigrees 
to the 4th or 5th generation, shows them to have 
borrowed some of their fashions from their neigh- 
bors the Jews, with whom it is not unlikely they had 
of old great commerce ; and perhaps many of them 
were descended from that people, Zenobia herself 
being said to have been a Jewess; or else this must 
have been the manner of all the Eastern nations.” 
—The reader will recollect that Palmyra is usually 
thought to be the “Tadmor” of Solomon, (1 Kings 
xix. 19; 2 Chron. viii. 6.) which is its present name. 

“The date is that of the Greeks, from the death 
of Alexander the Great; as the Syrians generally 
date ; the very Christians, at this day, following the 
same usage. It is 450, or A. D. 126.” So that it is 
near enough to the age of Joseph and Mary. But it 
is generally thought the date is from the era of the 
Seleucidz, some years later, that is, beginning ante 
A. D. 312. 

We think this yields a fair argument, and worthy 
the consideration of the learned among the Jews, 
who have objected to the genealogies in the evan- 
gelists. 

We learn from various writers that the custom of 
adoption is frequent in the East. Lady Wortley 
Montague says, (Letter xlii.) “ Now I am speaking 
of their law, I do not know whether I have ever 
mentioned to you one custom peculiar to their 
country, I mean Anoprion, very common among the 
Turks, and yet more among the Greeks and Armenians. 
Not having it in their power to give their estate to a 
friend, or distant relation, to avoid its falling into the 
grand seignor’s treasury, when they are not likely to 
have any children of their own, they choose some 
pretty child of either sex, amongst the meanest 
people, AND CARRY THE CHILD AND ITS PARENTS BE- 
FORE THE Capt, and there declare they receive it for 
their heir. The parents at the same time renounce 
all future claim to it; a@ writing is drawn and wit- 
nessed, and a child thus adopted cANNoT BE DISIN- 
HERITED. Yet I have seen some common beggars 
that have refused to part with their children in this 
manner to some of the richest among the Greeks; 
(so powerful is the instinctive affection that is natural 
to parents ;) though the adopting fathers are generally 
very tender to those children of their souls, as they 
call them.* I own this custom pleases me much 
better than our absurd one of following our name. 
Methinks it is much more reasonable to make happy 
and rich an infant whom I educate after my own 
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manner, brought up (in the Turkish phrase) wpon my 
knees, and who has learned to look upon me with a 
filial respect, than to give an estate to a creature 
without merit or relation to me, other than that of a 
few letters. Yet this is an absurdity we see frequently 
practised.” 

We request the reader to note, in this extract, the 
phrase “brought up upon the parents’ knees.” Will 
this give a determinate sense to the awkward ex- 
pression (in our version, at least) of Rachel, “My 
maid Bilhah shall bear upon my knees 2” what can we 
understand by this phrase? but may we take it— 
“shall bear (children) ror my knees,” that is, to be 
nursed by me, to be reared by me as if I were their 
natural mother—* an infant whom I educate after 
my own manner,” as Lady Montague explains it. 
This seems a proper rendering of the passage. We 
think also the phrase (Gen. ]. 23.) “the children of 
Machir, the son of Manasseh, were brought up on 
Joseph’s knees,” expresses a greater degree of fond- 
ness now than it has done before ;—was not this 
something like an adoption ? does it not imply Jo- 
seph’s partiality for Manasseh? which is perfectly 
consistent with his behavior to the dying Jacob, 
(Gen. xlviii. 18.) when he wished his father to put 
his right hand on the head of Manasseh, the eldest— 
to whom, and to whose posterity, he still maintains 
his warmest affection, notwithstanding the prophetic 
notice of Ephraim’s future precedence given him by 
the venerable patriarch. 

Among the Mohammedans, the ceremony of adop- 
tion is sometimes performed by causing the adopted 
to pass through the shirt of the person who adopts 
him. Hence, lo adopt is among the Turks expressed 
by saying—“ to draw any one through one’s shirt ;” 
and they call an adopted son, Akielogli, the son of 
another life—because he was not begotten in this. 
(D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 47.) Something like 
this is observable among the Hebrews: Elijah adopts 
Elisha by throwing his mantle over him, (1 Kings 
xix. 19.) and when Elijah was carried off in a fiery 
chariot, his mantle, which he let fall, was taken up 
by Elisha his disciple, his spiritual son, and adopted 
successor in the office of prophet, 2 Kings ii, 15. It 
should be remarked also, that Elisha asks not merely 
to be adopted, (for that he had been already,) but to 
be treated as the elder son, to have a double portion 
(the elder son’s prerogative) of the. spirit conferred 
upon him. 

There is another method of ratifying the act of 
adoption, however, which is worthy of notice, as it 
tends to illustrate some passages in the sacred writ- 
ings. The following is from Pitts:—*I was bought 
by an old bachelor; I wanted nothing with him ; 
meat, drink, and clothes, and money, I had enough. 
After I had lived with him about a year, he made 
his pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried me with him; 
but before we came to Alexandria, he was taken 
sick, and thinking verily he should die, having a 
woven girdle about his middle, under his sash, 
(which they usually wear,) in which was much gold, 
and also my letter of freedom, (which he intended 
to give me, when at Mecca,) he took it off, and 
bid me put it on about me, and took my girdle, 
and put it on himself. My patron would speak, on 
occasion, in my behalf, saying, My son will never run 
away. He seldom called me any thing but son, and 
bought a Dutch boy to do the work of the house, 
who attended upon me, and obeyed my orders as 
much as his. I often saw several bags of his money, 
a great part of which he said he wold leave me. 
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He would say to me, ‘ Though I was never married 
myself, yet you shall be [married] in a litile time, and 

YOUR CHILDREN SHALL BE MINE.” ‘Travels to 
Mecca, p. 225. 

This circumstance seems to illustrate the conduct 
of Moses, who clothed Eleazar in Aaron’s sacred 
vestments, when that high-priest was about to be 
gathered to his fathers; indicating thereby, that Ele- 
azar succeeded in the functions of the priesthood, 
and was, as it were, adopted to exercise that dignity. 
The Lord told Shebna, captain of the temple, that 
he would deprive him of his honorable station, and 
substitute Eliakim, son of Hilkiah: (Isaiah xxii. 21.) 
“Twill clothe him with thy robe, saith the Lord, and 
strengthen him with thy girdle, and I will commit 
thy government into his hand.” And Paul in seve- 
ral places says, that Christians—“ put on the Lord 
Jesus; that they put on the new man,” to denote their 
adoption as sons of God, Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. iii. 27; 
Ephes, iv. 24; Col. iii. 10. The same, John i. 12; 1 
Ipist. John iii, 2. (See Son.) When Jonathan 
made a covenant with David, he stripped himself of 
his girdle and his robe, and put them upon his friend, 
1 Sam. xviii. 3. 

By the propitiation of our Saviour, and the com- 
munication of his merit, sinners become adopted 
children of God, Thus Paul writes, “Ye have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” Rom. viii. 15.—“ We wait for the adoption 
of the children of God.” And, “God sent forth his 
Son to redeem them that were under the law, that 
Ye might receive the adoption of sons,” Gal. iy. 

4 De 

ADORAIM, a city in the southern part of the 
tribe of Judah, fortified by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xi. 
9. In the time of Josephus, it belonged to the Idu- 
means. Ant. viii. 3; xiii. 17. Compare 1 Macc. 
xiii. 20, R. 

ADORAM, see Aponrram. 

ADRA, see Aran. 

I. ADRAMMELECH, magnificent king, son of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, (Isaiah xxxvii. 388; 2 
Kings xix. 37.) who, upon returning to Nineveh, 
after his fatal expedition into Judea, against Heze- 
kiah, was killed by his two sons, Adrammelech and 
Sharezer, who fled to the mountains of Armenia, 
A. M. 3291, ante A. D. 713. 

Il. ADRAMMELECH, one of the gods adored 
by the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, who settled in 
Samaria, in the stead of those Israelites who were 
carried beyond the Euphrates. They made their 
children through fire in honor of this false 

’ deity, od of another called Anammelech, 2 Kings 
xvii. 31. The Rabbins say, that Adrammelech was 
represented under the form of a mule. 'The more 
general opinion is, that Adrammelech represented 
the sun, and Anammelech the moon. At any rate, 
they seem to be the personifications of some of the 
heavenly bodies. See Gesenius, Thes. Heb. p. 29, 
Comm. iib. Jes. iv. p. 347. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, a maritime town of Mysia, in 
Asia Minor, opposite to the island of Lesbos, (Acts 
xxvii. 2.) and an Athenian colony. It is now called 
Adramyti. From some of the medals struck in this 
town, it appears that it celebrated the worship of 
Castor and Pollux, (Acts xxviii. 11.) as also that of 
Jupiter and Minerva. 

ADRIA, an ancient city of Italy, on the Tartaro, 
in the state of Venice. It gave name to the Adri- 
atic sea, or the sea of Adria, Acts xxvii. 27. 


It appears from the narrative of Paul’s voyage, | 
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just referred to, that, although the name of Adria be- 
longed in a proper sense only to the sea within the 
Adriatic gulf, it was given in a looser manner to a 
larger extent, including the Sicilian and Jonian sea. 
Thus also Ptolemy says, (Jib. iii. cap. 4.) that Sicily 
was bounded east by the Adriatic, and (cap. 16.) that 
Crete was washed on the west by the Adriatic sea ; 
and Strabo says, (lib. vii.) that the Ionian gulf isa 
part of that which in his time was called the Adri- 
atic sea. 

ADRIAN, the fifteenth emperor of Rome. This 
prince is not mentioned in the New Testament, but 
some interpreters are of opinion that he is alluded 
to in Rey. viii. 10, 11. where Barchochebas, the fa- 
mous Jewish impostor, is thought to be foretold, [but 
without sufficient grounds. R.} The Jews having 
created several disturbances in the reign of Trajan, 
Adrian sent a colony to Jerusalem, for the purpose 
of keeping them in subjection, and also built within 
the walls of the city a temple to Jupiter. Not en- 
during that a strange colony should occupy their 
city, and introduce a foreign religion, the Jews be- 
gan to mutiny, about A. D. 134, and Barchochebas, 
who about the same time made his appearance under 
the assumed character of the Messias, animated 
them in their rebellion against the Romans. The 
presence of Adrian, who was at this time in Syria 
or Egypt, restrained in some measure their proceed- 
ings, but after his return to Rome, they fortified 
several places, and prepared for a vigorous resist- 
ance. Their proceedings, and the great increase in 
the numbers of the seditious, induced Adrian to 
send Tinnius Rufus into Judea. The Roman gene- 
ral marched against them, and a dreadful slaughter 
ensued. The Jews fought desperately, and Rufus 
having been defeated in several conflicts, Adrian 
sent to his assistance Julius Severus, one of the 
greatest generals of his age. Severus besieged Be- 
ther or Bethoron, where the Jews had entrenched 
themselves, which he at length took, and put many 
to the sword. Others were sold as cattle, at the fairs 
of Mamre and Gaza; and the rest were sent into 
Egypt, being forbidden, under a severe penalty, to 
return to their own city. Jerome (in Zach. xi. 7. 
applies to this calamity of the Jews the words o 
Zachariah: “TI will feed the flock of slaughter.” 
And the Hebrew doctors apply Jer. xxxi. 15: “A 
voice was heard in Ramah, lamentation and bitter 
weeping; Rachel weeping for her children,” &c. 
The Jews purchased with a sum of money the lib- 
erty, not of entering Jerusalem, but only of looking 
from a distance on it, and going to lament its fall and 
desolation. See Auxias. 

The number of Roman soldiers and auxiliary 
troops that perished in the course of this war, which 
lasted, as Jerome and the Rabbins say, three years 
anda half, (Hieronym. in Dan. ix. Basnage Hist. des 
Juifs, tom. ii. page 133.) or, as others suppose, only 
two years, was very great. Dio remarks, that the 
emperor, in writing of the termination of the war to 
the senate, did not use the common form in the be- 
ginning of his letters, “If you and your children are 
in good health, I am glad of it; I and the amy are 
in good condition ;” in consequence of the great 
losses he had sustained. Dio. lib. 69. page 794. 

After this revolt, Adrian finished the building of 
Jerusalem, and changed its name to Aina, which 
see. ; 
ADRIEL, son of Barzillai, married Merab, daugh- 
ter of Saul, who had been promised to David, 1 
Sam. xviii. 19. Adriel had five sons by her, who 
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were delivered to the Gibeonites to be put to death 
before the Lord, to avenge the cruelty of Saul, their 
grandfather, against the Gibeonites. 2 Sam. xxi. 8 
imports, that these five were sons of Michal and 
Adriel; but either the name of Michal is put for 
Merab, sister of Michal, or, more probably, Michal 
had adopted the sons of her sister Merab, who was 
either dead, or incapable, from some cause, of bring- 
ing up her children. Perhaps, too, both sisters may 
have borne the name of Michal. 

ADULLAM, a city in the valley or plain of Judah, 
the king of which was killed by Joshua, Josh. xii. 15. 
xv. 35. Eusebius, mistaking it for Eglon, places it 
ten miles east of Eleutheropolis; Jerome, eleven. 
Rehoboam rebuilt and fortified it, (2 Chron. xi. 7.) 
and Judas Maccabreus encamped in the adjacent 
plain, 2 Mac. xii. 88. When David withdrew from 
Achish, king of Gath, he retired to the cave of Adul- 
lam, 1 Sam. xxii. 1; 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. 

ADULTERY is a criminal connection between 
persons who are engaged to keep themselves wholly 
to others; and in this it differs from, and exceeds the 
guilt of, fornication, which is the same intercourse 
between unmarried persons. Fornication may be, 
in some sense, covered by a subsequent marriage of 
the parties ; but adultery cannot be so healed ; and 
hence it is used by God to signify the departing of 
his own people (thatis, of those who were under en- 
gagements to him) from his worship to that of other 
gods, to associate with strangers—Hence God com- 
pares himself te a husband jealous of his honor, 
and hence the adoption of vile opinions and practices 
is compared to the worst kind of prostitution. It is 
an argument ad hominem, not merely to the Jews, 
but to human nature at large, against the flagitious 
wickedness of forsaking God and his worship for 
false gods. 

By the law of Moses, adultery was punished with 
denth, both in the man and the woman who were 
guilty of it, (Lev. xx. 10.) and a most extraordinary 
ordeal was prescribed for the trial of a woman whose 
husband suspected her of this crime. After: having 
been duly admonished in private, to induce her to 
confess her infidelity, she was brought before the 
Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, where various expedients, 
of a very solemn and imposing nature, were resorted 
to for the same purpose. If she still maintained her 
innocence of the charge, and her husband continued 
to press it, she was then compelled to drink the wa- 
ters of jealousy, as prescribed in Numb. v. 14, seq. 

This mode of trial or proof, which is described by 
Moses in so exact and circumstantial a manner, is 
one of the most extraordimary things that can be 
imagined, and could not be practised without a con- 
stant and perpetual miracle. It cannot be doubted, 
but that the wiser men of the nation must have dis- 
approved of it, and that Moses allowed it to the Jews 
only because of the hardness of their hearts; having 
probably been used to see such kinds of trials among 
the Egyptians, or other nations, and fearing worse, 
or greater violence, if this had not been permitted. 

It is well known that the [astern people have long 
had a custom of making those undergo several kinds 
of trial, whom they suspected of crimes, the discoy- 
ery of which could not be effected in the usual way. 
The most common of these proofs are those by red- 
hot iron, and by boiling water. They are very fre- 
quent at this time in China. Whena man is accused 
of a capital crime, he is asked whether he is willing 
to undergo either of these trials. If he submit, they 
put upon his hand seven leaves from a certain wee, 
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and upon those leaves they clap a red-hot iron. He 
holds it there for a certain time, and then throws it 
on the ground. They immediately put his hand into 
a leather pouch, which they seal with the seal of the 
magistrate. At the end of three days, if the hand is 
found to be sound and well, he is declared innocent, 
and his accuser is condemned to pay a mark of gold 
to the use of the prince. The trial by water is per- 
formed by throwing a ring into a kettle of boiling 
water: if the person accused can take it out from 
thence with his hand, without sufferimg any harm, 
he is pronounced jnnocent. (“A Voyage to China, 
in the Ninth Age,” page 37. notes, page 159. Comp. 
Asiat. Research. vol. iv.) This way of proof wes 
not unknown to Sophocles, (Antigon. ver. 274.) and 
it was long used among Christians in Europe, (Du- 
cange. Lexic. Ferrum candens; Juret. in Not. ad 
Yvon. Carnut; Baluz. in Not. ad Capitnlar.) who 
even pretended to make it pass for a harmless and a 
religious rite ; and we find masses and prayers said 
on these occasions. The Caflres oblige those who 
are suspected of any capital crime to swallow poison, 
to lick a hot iron, or to drink boiling water in which 
certain bitter herbs have been infused. The negroes 
of Loango and of Guinea, the Siamese and other In- 
dians, have the same superstition, and are thoroughly 
persuaded that these trials do no harm to any who 
are innocent. Mr. Hastings, in his account of the 
ordeal trials of the Hindoos, states the trial by the 
ersha to be as follows ;—“'The accused is made to 
drink three draughts of the water, in which the im- 
aves of the sun, of Devi, and other deities, have been 
washed for that purpose; and if, within fourteen 
days, he has any sickness, or indisposition, his crime 
is considered as proved.” Asiatic Researches, vol. 
i. p. 79. 

The precise import of this ceremony can be only 
matter of conjecture. It seems to have contained 
the essence of an oath, varied for the purpose of pe- 
culiar solemnity ; so that a woman would naturally 
hesitate to comply with such a form, understood to 
be an appeal to Heaven of the most solemn kind, 
and to be accompanied, in case of perjury, by most 
painful and fatal effects. From Mungo Park, we 
learn that a similar ordeal still obtains in Africa, as 
the following passages from his journal serve to 
show. 

“ At Baniserile, one of our slatees (slave fa) 
returning to his native town, as soon as he had seate 
himself on a mat, by the threshold of his door, a 
young woman (his intended bride) brought a little 
water in a calabash, and kneeling down before him, , 
desired him to wash his hands; when he had dene 
this, the girl, with a tear of joy sparkling in her eyes, 
drank the water; this being considered as the great- 
est proof she could possibly give him of her fidelity 
and attachment.” ‘Travels, p. 347. This action of 
the woman we understand to be a kind of oath ; q. d. 
“ May this water prove poison to me if I have been 
unfaithful to my absent husband.” This the innocent 
might drink “with a tear of joy,” while a guilty 
woman would probably have avoided such a trial 
with the utmost solicitude. Another instance is still 
more applicable. “At Koolkorro, my landlord 
brought out his writing-board, or walha, that I might 
write him a saphie, to protect him from wicked men. 
I wrote the board full, from top to bottom, on both 
sides; and my landlord, to be certain of having the 
whole force of the charm, washed the writing from 
the board into a calabash, with a little water, and 
having said a few prayers over it, drank this power- 
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fu i after which, lest a single word should 
escape licked the beard until it was quite dry.” 


(Page 236.) Here we find the sentiments expressed 
in writing su to be communicated to water; 


and that water, being drank, is supposed to commu- 
nicate the effect of those sentiments to him who 
drank it. This drinking, then, is a symbolical action. 
In like manner, we suppose, when the priest of Is- 
rae] wrote the curses in a sepher, (book, roll,) and 
washed those curses into the water that was to be 
drank, thee water was understood to be impregnated, 
as it were—to be tinctured with the curse, the acri- 
mony of which it received ; so that now it was met- 
aphorically bitter, containing the curse in it. The 
drinking of this curse, though conditionally effeetive 
or non-cflective, could not but have a great effect on 
the woman’s mind ; and an answerable effect on the 
husband’s jealousy ; which it was designed to cure 
and to dissipate. 

It is worthy of notice, that if a husband loved his 
wife too well to part with ber on suspicion, or if a 
woman loved her husband so well as to risk this ex- 


pass to satisfy him, then the rite might take place ; | 
if ei 


ther did not choose to hazard this experi- 
ment, the way of divorce was open, was much 
easier, much hazardous, more private, more 
honorable, and perhaps more satisfactory. 


Michaélis has well remarked, on this ceremony, 
that to have given so accurate a definition of the 
punishment God intended to inflict, and still 


more, one that consisted of such a rare disease, 
would have been a step of incomprehensible bold- 
ness in a le r, Who pretended to have a divine 
mission, if he was not, with the most assured con- 
viction, conscious of its reality. Ifin any case the 
oath of purgation had been taken, and the accused 
remained unaffected by the punishment, and yet 
afterwards had been legally convicted of the crime, all 
the world would have noticed the fraud of the pre- 
tended t, and looked upon his religion and 
laws as mere falsehood. Even the adulteress her- 
self, who at first trembled at taking such an oath, 
would, in the event of not experiencing the threat- 
ened punishment, soon look upon religion as an im- 
posture, and, in tpi of time, become impudent 
enough to avow her crimes publicly, and to state par- 
ticulars, merely with a view to prostitute religion, 
and bring it into disgrace. At any rate, she would 
be very apt, in private, with her paramours, to make 
merry-at the expense of Moses, and _ his divine laws, 
and thus a contempt of religion would spread more 
and more widely every day. 

The Jews, having surprised a woman in adultery, 
brought her to our Saviour, (John viii. 3.) and asked 
him what they should do with her, Moses having 
ordered women guilty of this crime to be stoned. 
This they said, tempting him, to find accusation 
against him. Jesus, stooping down, as though be 
heard them not, wrote with his finger on the ground, 
and then, somewhat raising himself, he said, “ Let 
him who is without hy are the first a 3” and, 
‘stooping again, resumed his writing on the ground, 
socming to take no notice of those around him, but 
leaving them to the operations of their own reflec- 
tions and consciences. Her accusers, self-convicted, 
retired one after another, beginning with the eldest. 
Jesus, aye Pag mt up, and seeing himself left 

lone with the woman, said, “Woman, where are 

ac s? Has no one condemned thee?” She 

No, Lord.” Jesus answered her, “ Neither 
mdemn gr go, and sin no more.” 
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From this narrative, many have supposed, that the 
woman’s 2ccusers were themselves guilty of the 
crime which they alleged against her; and as it was 
not just to receive the accusations of those who are 
guilty of the evil of which they accuse others, our 

ord dismissed them with the most obvious propri- 
ety. But it seems enough to suppose, that the con- 
sciences of these witnesses accused them of such 
crimes as restrained their hands from punishing the 
adulteress, who, perhaps, was guilty, in this instance, 
of a less enormous sin than they were conscious of, 
though of another kind. It may be, too, that their 
malevolent design to entrap our Lord, was appealed 
to by him, and was no slight cause of their confu- 
sion, if they wished to found a charge which might 
affect his life. Their intended murder was worse 
than the woman’s adultery ; especially if, as there is 
reason to believe, the woman had suffered some 
violence. 

Selden and Fagius consider this case as that sup- 
posed by Moses in Deut. xxii. 23: “If a damsel, a 
virgin, be betrothed to a husband, and a man find 
her in the city, and lie with her, then ye shall brin 
them both unto the gate of that city, and ye shall 
stone them with stones that they die; the damsel, 
because she cried not, being in the city, and the man, 
because he hath humbled his neighbor’s wife.” 

The genuineness of this narrative has been much 
Pia in consequence of its having been omitted 
in many ancient MSS., and being much varied, in its 
pati in others. The arguments in its favor, 
10Wever, are generally admitted to preponderate. It 
is found in the greater part of the MSS. extant, of all 
the recensions or families ; and Tatian and Ammo- 
nius (A. D. 172, and 220) inserted it in their Harmo- 
nies, The author of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
(lib. ii. cap. 24.) and the Synopsis ascribed to Atha- 
nasius, have it. - Jerome, Justin, Ambrose, and the 
Latin fathers received it, though they were not un- 
acquainted with the differences among the Greek 
copies. Justin conjectures, that some Christian of 
weak judgment expunged it, Jest our Saviour should 
be thought to authorize the crime of adultery by for- 
giving it so easily. Many Syriac manuscripts, of 
good antiquity, read it; and it is found in all printed 
copies, Greek and Latin. Griesbach and Knapp 
print the passage between [ ] as dubious; yet, on the 
whole, admit it. For a review of all the arguments 
on both sides, see Kuinoel, Comm. in loc. 

ADUMMIM, a town and mountain on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin, (Josh. xv. 7. xviii. 17.) west 
of Jericho. 

ADVOCATE, egixtrroc, signifies one who ex- 
horts, defends, comforts; also one who prays or in- 
tercedes for another. It is an appellaticn given to 
the Holy Spirit by our Saviour, (John xiv. 163; xv. 
26; xvi. 7.) and to our Saviour himself, by John, 
1 Epist. ii. 1. See Paracrere. 

AELIA CAPITOLINA, the name given to Jeru- 
salem, when the emperor Adrian, (whose family 
name was APlius,) about A. D. 134, settled a Roman 
colony there, and banished the Jews, prohibitin 
their return upon pain of death. We are assured, 
that Tinnius Rufus, or, as the Rabbins call him, 
Turarnus, or Turnus Rufus, ploughed up the spot 
of ground on which the temple had stood. There 
are medals of Adrian extant, struck upon this occa- 
sion; on the reverse of which Judea is represented 
as a woman, holding two naked children by her, 
and sacrificing upon an altar. On another medal, 
we see Judea knecling, submitting to the emperor 
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and three children begging mercy of him. Jerome 
states, that in his time, the Jews bought from the Ro- 
man soldiers permission to look on Jerusalem, and to 
shed tears over it. (Paulin. ad Sever. Ep. 11.) Old 
men and women, loaded with rags, were seen to go 
weeping up the mount of Olives, (see Mark xiii. 3.) 
to lament from thence the ruin of the temiple. 

The city was consecrated by Adrian to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, after whom it was named Capitolina, 
and atemple was built to him on the spot where 
Jesus rose from the dead. A statue of Venus was 
also set up on Calvary, a marble hog was placed on 
the gate leading toward Bethlehem, and at this place 
a grove was planted in honor of Adonis, to whom 
was dedicated the cave in which our Lord was sup- 
posed to have been born. (Hieron. ad Paulin. Ep. 
13.) Notwithstanding these degradations, however, 
the places consecrated by the birth, death, and res- 
urrection of Jesus, continued to be held in repute, 
and were, in fact, identified by the very means em- 
ployed to destroy their locality, and put out their 
remembrance. See Catvary, and Serutcure of 
Curist. 

It appears that Adrian’s order for expelling the 
Jews from Jerusalem did not extend to the Chris- 
tians. ‘These remained in the city, and the church, 
which had been previously composed chiefly of con- 
verted Jews, who had connected many of the legal 
ceremonies with the Christian worship, was now 
formed exclusively of Gentile converts, who abol- 
ished the Jewish observances. 

From this period the name A®lia became so com- 
mon, that Jerusalem was preserved only among the 
Jews, and better informed Christians. In the time 
of Constantine, however, it resumed its ancient 
name, which it has retained to the present day. 

AERA is nearly the same thing with epocha, a 
point of time which chronologers call a fixed point, 
or chronological era. So the first Olympiad, the 
foundation of Rome, the era of Nabonassar, of Al- 
exander the Great, of the Seleucidee, (or, in the lan- 
guage of the books of Maccabees, the year of the 
Greeks,) and the year of Jesus Christ, or Anno 
Domini, are all eras, 

The Ara of the first Olympiad is fixed A. M. 3228, 
before Jesus Christ 776.—(2.) The Aura of the foun- 
dation of Rome, A. M. 3253, before A. D. 751.—(3.) 
The Aira of Nabonassar, A. M. 3257, before A. D.747. 
—(4.) The Aira of Alexander the Great, or his last vie- 
tory over Darius, A. M. 3674, before A. D. 330.—(5.) 
The Ara of the Seleucida, A. M. 3692, before A. D. 
312. The Jews call this era the ra of Contracts, 
aeczuse, when subjected to the government of the 
Syro-Macedonian kings, they were obliged to insert 
it in the dates of their contracts and other civil 
writings. The first book of the Maccabees places 
the beginning of it in spring, the second places it in 
autumn. In the Maccabees, it is called “the Ara 
of the kingdom of the Greeks.” All other nations 
that computed by this «ra, began it from the au- 
tumn of the year before Christ 312, but the Chal- 
deans began it from the spring following, because, till 
then, they did not think Seleucus thoroughly settled 
in the possession of Babylon._{6.) The A®ra of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, A. M. 4000, three years at 

east before our vulgar wera, in which we reckon 
he year 1832; whereas, if we take exactly the era 
)f our Saviour’s birth, we should reckon it 1836, or at 
least 1835. See Epocna, also the Chronological Table. 
On this subject there are great difficulties to obtain 
precision ; but we generally add three years to A. D. 
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AFFINITY. There were several degrees of 
affinity among the Hebrews, which were considered 
as obstructions to matrimony. (1.) A son could not 
marry his mother, nor his father’s second wife ; (2.) 
a brother could not marry his sister, whether by the 
father only, or by the mother only, much less his 
sister by both sides; (3.) a grandfather could not 
marry his granddaughter, either by his son or by his 
daughter ; (4.) no one could marry the daughter of 
his father’s wife ; (5.) nor the sister of his father or 
mother; (6.) nor the uncle his niece, nor the aunt 
her nephew; (7.) nor the nephew the wife of his 
uncle by the father’s side; (8.) a father-in-law could 
not marry his daughter-in-law ; (9.) nor a brother 
the wife of his brother, while living, nor after the 
death of that brother, if he left children ; if he left 
no children, the surviving brother was to raise up 
children to his deceased brother, by marrying his 
widow ; (10.) it was forbidden to marry a mother 
and her daughter at one time, or the daughter of the 
mother’s son, or the daughter of her daughter, or 
two sisters together, Lev. xviii. 7—18. 

The patriarchs, before the law, sometimes mar- 
ried their half-sisters, as Abraham married Sarah, 
his father’s daughter by another mother ; or two sis- 
ters together, as Jacob married Rachel and Leah. But 
these cases are not to be considered as examples, be- 
cause they were authorized by necessity, or custom, 
and the law did not then prohibit them. Since the 
giving of the law, however, Scripture expressly disap- 
proves of matrimonial connections among such inti- 
mate relations ; as may be seen in the case of Reuben 
and Bilbah, his father’s concubine ; Herod Antipas 
and Herodias his sister-in-law ; and that which Paul 
reproyes and punishes among the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
v.1. See Marriace. 

AFRICA, one of the four principal divisions of 
the globe, and the third in magnitude. The origin 
of its name is uncertain. Bochart derives it from 
the Punic word np signifying an ear of corn, with 
a supposed reference to the fertility of the country ; 
Josephus traces it to Ophir, the grandson of Abra- 
ham; Calmet thinks it is derived from the Heb. 75x 
ashes, many parts of the country being mere wastes 
of sand; Taylor prefers to derive it from prp to 
break off, or rend asunder, which certainly describes 
the African peninsula accurately enough, it being 
really broken off, as it were, from Asia by the Red 
sea, and united to the great continent only at the 
isthmus of Suez. Of these derivations, however, the 
first is the most plausible; though, as already inti- 
mated, open to dispute. 

Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediterra- 
nean sea; on the east by the Indian ocean, the Red 
sea, and part of Asia; on the south by the Southern 
ocean; and on the west by the Atlantic. Its general 
form is triangular, the northern part being the base, 
and the southern extremity the vertex. Its Jength 
may be reckoned about 70 degrees of latitude, or 
4990 miles; and its greatest breadth something more 
than 4090 miles. 

Africa was peopled principally by Ham, or his de- 
scendants; hence it is called the “land of Ham,” in 
several of the Psalms. Mizraim peopled Egypt, 
(Gen. x. 6, 13, 14.) and the Pathrusim, the Naphtu- 
him, the Casluhim, and the Ludim, peopled other 
parts; but the situations they occupied are not now 
known distinctly. Itis thought that many of the Ca- 
naanites, when expelled by Joshua, retired into Africa ; 
and the Mahommedans believe that the Amalekites, 
who dwelt in ancient times in the neighborhocd of 
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Mecca, were forced from thence by the kings de- 
scended from Zioram. Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arab. 
See CanaanitveEs. 

The gospel is thought to have been carried to Af- 


rica by the eunuch of Candace, whom Philip bap- | 


tized; and probably also by some of those who, from 
different ts of it, attended the feast of Pentecost, 
Acts ii, 10. In after-times, very flourishing churches 
were situated on various points of the Mediterranean 
shore of Africa; but, at present, Mahommedanism, or 
idolatry, involves almost the whole continent, as 
has been the case ever since its conquest by the 
Saracens. : 

The necessary information relative to those places 
in Africa, which are spoken of in Scripture, will be 
found under their respective names, Agpyssinta, AL- 
ExaNpDRIA, Egypt, Evrutorra, Linya, Crrenr, &c. 

AGABA, a fortress near Jerusalem, which Gales- 
tus, its governor, restored to Aristobulus, son of Al- 
exander Janneus. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 24. 

AGABUS, a prophet, and, as the Greeks suppose, 
one of the seventy disciples of our Saviour. While 
Paul and Barnabas were at Antioch, on their way 
to Jerusalem, certain prophets came down from 
Judea, among whom was Agabus, Acts xi. 28. And 
he stood up, and signified by the Spirit that there 
would be a great famine throughout all the world, 
or Roman empire. This famine, which Luke in- 
forms us happened in the days of Claudius, (A. D. 
44.) is noticed by profane historians, and Suetonius 
(in Claudio) observes that during its continuance the 
emperor was himself insulted in the market-place, 
and obliged to retire to his palace.-—About ten years 
after, (A. D. 54.) as Paul was at Cesarea, on his way 
to Jerusalem, for the last time before his imprison- 
ment, the same Agabus came down from Jerusalem ; 
and, having bound his own hands and feet with 
Paul’s girdle, prophesied that in like manner Paul 
should fe bound at Jerusalem by the Jews, and de- 
livered over to the Gentiles, Acts xxi. 10, 11. 

AGAG, a king of the Amalekites, a tribe that at- 
tacked Israel in the wilderness, at their coming out 
of E if, while sinking under fatigue, and massa- 
cred al who were unable to keep up with the main 
body, Exod. xvii. 8; Deut. xxv. f7. This name, 
Agag, seems to have been common to the kings of 
that people; at least there was one of the name as 
early as the time of Moses, Numb. xxiv. 7.—The 
Lord was not satisfied with the victory which Joshua 
obtained over them, but declared that he would de- 
stroy the memory of Amalek from under heaven, 
Exod. xvii. 14. 16. About 400 years after this, Saul 
was commanded to march against them, and to 
“spare neither them, nor to desire any thing that was 
theirs, but to slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” Saul, in 
obedience to his orders, invaded the country of the 
Amalekites, and cut to pieces all whom he met with 
from Havilah to Shur. Agag, however, and the best 
of the sheep and oxen, he spared, and also preserved 
the most valuable of the spoil. This was highly dis- 
pleasing to the Lord, and the prophet Samuel was 
sent forward to Gilgal, to meet him, and reprove 
him for his disobedience. Having denounced pun- 
ishment upon Saul, Samuel called for Agag, for the 

ity of inflicting upon him that punishment 
hae his + eae had scam When brou ght se 
the presence of the prophet, Agag expressed his 
hope that the inéteas of death es passed, to 
which § 1 replied, “As thy sword hath made 
mothers ch , So shall thy mother be childless 
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among women.” Agag was then hewed in pieces 
before the Lord in Gilgal, 1 Sam. xv. 

That “hewing in pieces” is not unknown, as a 
punishment, in some parts of the world, is seen 
from a relation in Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia. 
“The bodies of those killed by the sword,” he re- 
marks, “were hewn to pieces, and scattered about the 
streets,” where they were devoured by the hyenas; 
(see 1 Kings xxi. 23.) and upon one occasion, when 
crossing the market-place, he saw the Ras’s door- 
keeper hacking to pieces three men, who were 
bound, with all the self-possession and coolness 
imaginable! Travels, vol. iv. p. 81. The character 
of Samuel has been vilified for cruelty, upon this oc- 
casion, with how much reason let the reader judge. 

AGAP AS, feasts of friendship, love, or kindness, 
in use among the primitive Christians. It is very 
wobable that they were instituted in memory of the 
ast supper of Jesus Christ with his disciples, which 
supper was concluded before he instituted the eu- 
charist. 

These festivals were kept in the assembly, or 
church, towards evening, after prayers and worship 
were over. Upon these occasions, the faithful ate 
together, with great simplicity and union, what each 
had brought; so that rich and poor were in no way 
distinguished. After a supper, marked by much 
frugality and modesty, they partook of the sacra- 
mental signs of the Lord’s body and blood, and gave 
each other the kiss of peace. 

The Agape are placed before the eucharist, (1 Cor. 
xi. 21.) and if they did refer to our Lord’s supper 
before he instituted the eucharist, this seems to be 
their natural order, But it is probable that, at least 
in sone places, or on some occasions, the ho'y eu- 
charist preceded the Agapz ; perhaps when perse- 
cution rendered extreme caution necessary; for it 
seems very likely that Pliny speaks of these Agape 
in his famous letter to Trajan: “ After their serVice 
to Christ, (quast Deo,) they departed, and returned 
to take a harmless repast in common.” 

The history of the Agapw among the primitive 
Christians is so closely connected with the manners, 
customs, and opinions of times and places, that to 
treat it satisfactorily would lead us too far; we may, 
therefore, only offer a few remarks. There seems 
reason to conclude, that the social intercourse of 
early believers might enable then. to discover many 
excellences in each other, which night contribute 
to justify and to promote the observacions of heathen 
strangers, “See how these Christians love one 
another !” 

These Agape were not only very powerful means, 
among the primitive Christians, of cultivating mutual 
affection throughout their body, and of gaining the 
good-will of those who observed their conduct; but, 
in all probability, they contributed to promote the 
Christian cause, by leading to conversions, and by 
supporting the minds of young converts under the 
difficulties attending their situation. Tertullian 
(Apol. cap. 39.) speaks of them thus: “Nothing low 
or unseemly is committed in them; nor is it till after 
having prayed to God, that they sit down to table. 
Food is taken in moderation, as wanted; and no 
more is drank than it becomes discreet persons to 
drink. Each takes such refreshment as is suitable, 
in connection with the recollection that he is to be 
engaged, in the course of the night, in adorations to 
God; and the conversation is conducted as becometh 
those who know that the Lord heareth them. After 
water has been brought for the hands, and fresh 
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lights, every one is invited to sing, and to glorify 
God, whether by passages from the sacred Scrip- 
tures, or of his own composition. This discovers 
whether proper moderation has been observed at 
the table. In short, the repast concludes as it be- 
gan; that is to say, with prayer.” 

These institutions, however, even in the time of 
the apostles, appear to have degenerated, and be- 
come abused. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 20, 21.) complains, 
that the rich despised the poor in these assemblies, 
and would not condescend to eat with them: “ When 
ye come together,” says he, “in one place—this 
coming together, merely, is not eating the Lord’s 
supper; one taking before another his own supper; 
one being hungry, another over full. What! have 
ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye 
the church of God, and shame them that have not 2” 
In this discordant state of its members, a church 
could not but be unfit to celebrate the great com- 
memoration of divine love. ‘(Jude 12. “Spots in 
your feasts of charity—Agape—feasting themselves, 
&c.”) 

It certainly seems to us extraordinary, that on any 
occasion, much more on oceasion of a Christian in- 
stitution recently attended to, and a solemn Chris- 
tian ordinance about to be attended to, the Corinthi- 
ans should, any of them, indulge to excess of any 
kind: but when we consider that public suppers 
and other meals were customary among thé Greeks, 
(to which they might assimilate these Agapa,) and 
besides, that the sacrifices at which these Corinthi- 
ans had been accustomed to attend, were followed 
(and some accompanied) by merriment, we shall see 
less reason to wonder at their falling into intemper- 
ance of behavior so very different from the genius 
of the gospel. Certainly the eucharist itself is, as 
the name implies, a feast for joy; but for joy ofa much 
more serious kind. However, we must, in justice, 
vindicate the Corinthians from that gross profana- 
tion of the eucharist itself, with which, from our 
translation, or rather from the common acceptation 
of the phrase “ Lord’s supper,” they have been re- 
proached. 

The Agape were abolished by the Council of La- 
odicea, Can. 28. Synod of Trullo, Can. 74. and the 
Council of Carthage, Can. 42. 

The Jews had certain devotional entertainments, 
in some degree related to the Agape. On their 
great festival days, they made feasts for their family, 
for the priests, the poor, and orphans; or they 
sent portions to them. ‘These repasts were made 
in Jerusalem, before the Lord. There were also 
certain sacrifices and first-fruits appointed by the 
law, to be set apart for that purpose, Deut. xxvi. 
10—12; Neh. viil. 10, 12; Esth. ix. 19. <A similar 
custom obtained among the \heathen: at least, so 
far as to partake conyivially of what had been 
offered in sacrifice ; and perhaps, also, sending por- 
tions to such as were absent. The Essenes also 
had their repasts in common; and probably many 
other confraternities or sects. To this fellowship, 
the institution of the Sodales or brotherhoods, which 
had become popular since the days of Augustus, 
might greatly contribute. 

AGATE, a precious stone, said to take its name 
from the river Achates in Sicily, where it was first 
found. Agates, which are of several kinds, are like- 
wise precured in Phrygia, in India, in various parts 
of Europe, and at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
agate was the second stone in the third row of the 
high-priest’s breastplate, Exod. xxviii. 19; xxxix. 12. 
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AGE, (1.) a period of time; (2.)a generation of the 
human race; (3.) a hundred years; (4.) maturity of 
life; (5.) the latter end of life; (6.) the duration of 
life. See Curonoioey. 

AGRICULTURE, see Canaan, Provenine, and 
TuRESHING. 

I. AGRIPPA, surnamed Herod, son of Aristobu- 
lus and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great, 
was born three years before our Saviour, and seven 
years before the vulgar era. After the death of his 
father Aristobulus, Herod, his grandfather, under- 
took his education, and sent him to Rome, to make 
his court to Tiberius. The emperor conceived a 
great affection for Agrippa, aud placed him near his 
son Drusus, whose favor he soon obtained, as also 
that of the empress Antonia. Drusus, however, dying 
soon afterwards, (A. D. 23.) all who had been his 
intimate friends were commanded by Tiberius to 
quit Rome, lest their presence should renew his 
affliction. Agrippa, who had indulged his disposi- 
tion to liberality, was obliged to leave Rome over- 
whelmed with debts, and very poor. He was averse 
to go to Jerusalem, because of his ability to make 
an appearance equal to his birth; he retired there- 
fore to the castle of Massada, where he lived in pri- 
vate. Herod the tetrarch, his unele, assisted him for 
som* time with great generosity; made him the 
princi, al magistrate of Tiberias, and presented him 
with a large sum. But all this being insufficient to 
answer the excessive profusion of Agrippa, Herod 
became weary of assisting him, and reproached him 
with his want of economy. Agrippa was so affected 
by his uncle’s reproof, that he resolved to quit Judea, 
and return to Rome. A. D. 35. 

To effect his purpose, he borrowed. from Protus, 
a freed-man in the suite of Berenice, the sum of 
20,000 drachmas, and from Alexander, the Alabarch 
or chief of the Jews at Alexandria, he procured 
200,000 more. When Agrippa landed in Italy, Ti- 
berius was with his court at Caprea, whither Agrip- 
pa sent intelligence of his arrival, and desired leave 
to present himself. Tiberius, whom time had cured 
of his affliction, was glad to hear of his regurn, re- 
ceived him with kindness, and, as a mark of distinc- 
tion, gave him an apartment in his palace. 

On the next day, letters were brought to the em- 
peror from Herennius, who was eharged with his 
affairs in Judea, in which it was stated that Agrippa, 
having borrowed 300,000 pieces of silver out of his 
exchequer, had fled from Judea, without repaying 
them. This intelligence so exasperated ‘Tiberius 
that he commanded Agrippa to leave the palace, and 
to pay what he owed. Agrippa, however, addressed 
himself to the empress Antonia, from whom he ob- 
tained a sum of money sufficient to discharge the 
claim; and was restored to the emperor’s favor. 
Agrippa now attached himself to Caius Caligula, the 
son of Germanicus, and grandson of Antonia; as if 
he had some presentiment of the future elevation of 
Caius, who at that time was beloved by all, and 
whose affection he so engaged that the prince was 
a able to live without him, Joseph. Ant. xviii. 

. 1—5. 

Upon the death of Tiberius, Caligula placed a dia- 
dem upon the head of Agrippa, and gave him the 
tetrarchy which Philip, son of. Herod the Great, 
had possessed; that is, Bataneea and Trachonitis: 
to this he added that of Lysanias, (see ABILENE,) 
and Agrippa returned into Judea, to take possession 
of his new kingdom, A. D. 39. 

Caius, desiring to be adored as a god, lletermined 
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to place his statue in the temple at Jerusalem, but 

this the Jewsdeterminately opposed. Agrippa, who 

was at Rome at the time that Petronius, the empe- 

ror’s lieutenant in Judea, addressed Caius upon the 

subject, so far succeeded in his entreaties, that the 

a desisted, at least in appearance, from his 
lesign. 

‘After the death of Caligula, Agrippa espoused the 
interest of Claudius, who, in acknowledgment for his 
services, bestowed upon him all Judea, and the 
kingdom of Chaleis, which had belonged to Herod 
his brother. Thus Agrippa suddenly became one 
of the most powerful princes of the East, and pos- 
sessed a greater extent of territory, perhaps, than 
had been enjoyed by his grandfather, Herod the 
Great. He returned into \ Ny and governed to 
the great satisfaction of his subjects. ‘The desire of 
pleasing the Jews, however, and a mistaken zeal for 
their religion, induced him to commit an act of in- 
justice, the memory of which is preserved in Serip- 
ture, Acts xii. 1, &c. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 4. 
About the feast of the passover, A. D. 44. James the 
greater, son of Zebedee, and brother of John the 
evangelist, was put to death by his orders; and 
Peter was thrown into prison, with a view to his ex- 
ecution, after the close of the festival. In this de- 
sign, however, Agrippa was disappointed ; the apos- 
tle being miraculousiy delivered from his confine- 
ment. <A short time afterwards, Agrippa went from 
Jerusalem to Ceesarea, where he celebrated games 
in honor of Claudius. Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 8 and 
Acts xii. 19, &c. Here the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Sidon waited on him, to sue for peace. Agrippa, 
having come eaily in the morning to the theatre, to 
give ers audience, seated himself on his throne, 
dressed in a splendid robe of silver tissue. The rays 
of the rising sun, darting upon his dress, gave it such 
a lustre and resplendence as the eyes of the specta- 
tors could scarcely endure. When, therefore, the 
king spoke to the 'T'yrians and Sidonians, the people, 

urged by his flatterers, exclaimed, “The voice ofa 
god, not of aman!” Instead of rejecting these im- 
pious flatteries, Agrippa received them with com- 
placency; but at that instant the angel of the Lord 
smote him, because he did not give the glory to God. 
He was carried to his palace by his attendants, 
where he died, after five days, racked by tormenting 
pain in his bowels, and devoured by worms, Acts 
xii. 20—23. A. D. 44. Agrippa had reigned seven 

ears. He left a son, of the same name, then at 

Rome, and three daughters—Berenice, who was 

married to her uncle Herod; Mariamne, betrothed 

to Julius Archelaiis, son of Chelcias; and Drusilla, 
‘promised to Epiphanius, son of Archelaiis, king of 

Comagena. Joseph. Ant. xviii. et xix. passim. 

II. AGRIPPA, the younger, son of the above, 
was at Rome with the emperor Claudius, when his 
father died. Josephus states that the emperor was 
at first inclined to bestow upon him all the domin- 
ions of his father, but was dissuaded from this by his 
ministers. The emperor, therefore, detained Agrip- 
pa at Rome four years longer, he being then seven- 
teen years of age, and sent Cuspius Fadus into Ju- 
dea. The year following, (A. D. 45.) the governor 
of Syria, coming to Jerusalem, designed that the 
high-priest’s ornaments should be committed to the 
custody of Fadus, intending to compel the Jews to 
deliver them, to be kept within the tower of Anto- 
ria, where they had formerly been deposited, till 
Vitellius intrusted them to their care. But the Jews, 
giving good security, were permitted to send depu- 
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ties to Rome on this affair, who, by the good offices 
of young Agrippa, maintained the possession of their 
privilege, and the pontifical ornaments were contin- 
ued in their custody. 

Upon the death of Herod, king of Chalecis, (A. D. 
48.) uncle to young Agrippa, the emperor gave his 
dominions to this prince; but he did not go into Ju- 
dea till four years afterwards, (A. D. 53.) when 
Claudius, taking from him Chalcis, gave him the 
provinces of Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, Batanzea, Pa- 
neas, and Abilene, which formerly had beeu pos 
sessed by Lysanias. After the death of Claudius, 
his successor Nero, who had a great affection for 
Agrippa, added to his dominions Julias in Perea, 
and that part of Galilee which included Tarichea 
and Tiberias, 

Festus, governor of Judea, coming to his govern- 
ment, A. D. 60, Agrippa, and Berenice his sister, 
went as far as Cesarea to salute him. As they con- 
tinued there some time, Festus conversed with the 
king on the aftair of Paul, who had been seized in 
the temple about two years before, and who a few 
days prior to this had appealed to the emperor Clau- 
dius, then reigning at Rome, 

Agrippa being desirous himself to hear Paul, 
(Acts xxv. 13.) the apostle was brought forth, and 
Festus introduced his case to the king. Having ob- 
tained permission to speak, the apostle related his 
miraculous conversion, with his previous persecu- 
tions of the Christians, and his subsequent labors 
and suffering for the gospel, with such power, that 
he extorted from Agrippa that memorable exclama- 
tion,—“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian.” Agrippa afterwards said, that his prisoner 
might have been set at liberty had he not appealed 
to Ceesar, Acts xxvi. 

About two years after this, Agrippa gave great 
offence to the Jews, by depriving Joseph Cabei cf 
the high-priesthood, and bestowing it upon Ananus, 
aman of a severe and cruel disposition, by whose 
influence the apostle James was condemned to be 
stoned, Acts xii. 2. Joseph. Ant. xx. 9.1. To pro- 
pitiate them, he deposed Ananus after he had en- 
joyed the pontifical dignity only three months, and 
conferred it upon Jesus, the son of Damneeus. 
Some time after this, he permitted the Levites to 
wear the linen robe, which had been hitherto appro- 
priated to the priests, inducing those who had not 
been appointed to sing in the temple service, to 
learn vocal music, that they also might share in the 
privilege. Jos. Ant. xx. 9. 6. 

While every thing tended to rebellion in Judea, 
Agrippa did all he could to quiet the people, and 
incline them to pedce: but his endeavors were un- 
successful; he indeed suspended, but could not sup- 
press, the passions of the Jews, exasperated by the 
cruelties and insolence of their governors. 'They 
declared openly against the Romans, A. D. 66, and 
Agrippa was forced to join his troops with those of 
Rome, to assist in taking Jerusalem. After the de- 
struction of that city he retired to Rome with his 
sister Berenice, with whom he had long lived ina 
manner that had given occasion for reports very 
little to their advantage. He died aged about sev 
enty years, towards A. D. 90. Jos. Ant. xix. c. 9 
xx. c. 7..c. 8. c. 9. See Heron IV. 

AGRIPPIAS, a name given to the town of An 
thedon, on the Mediterranean, between Raphia and 
Gaza, by Herod the Great, in honor of his friend 
Agrippa, the favorite of Augustus. Joseph. Antiq, 
xii. 21, See ANTHEDON, 
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AGUR. The thirtieth chapter of the Proverbs is 
entitled “'The words of Agur, the son of Jakeh,” 
of whom nothing further is known. He was proba- 
bly an inspired Jewish writer, whose sentences were 
incorporated with those of Solomon, in consequence 
of the similarity of their style and manner. 

I. AHAB, king of Israel, the son and successor 
of Omri, ascended the throne A. M. 8086, and reigned 
22 years, 1 Kings xvi. 29. Ahab married Jezebel, 
the davghter of Eth-baal, king of the Zidonians, 
who itroduced the idols Baal and Astarte into Is- 
rael, and engaged Ahab in their worship, who soon 
exceeded in impiety all his predecessors. Being 
displeased at his conduct, the Lord sent the prophet 
Elijah to reprove him, who predicted a famine of 
three years’ continuance ; after which he retired to 
Zarephath, lest Ahab or Jezebel should procure his 
death. ‘Towards the close of the three years, Ahab 
sent Obadiah, the governor of his house, to seek 
pasture in the country, that he might preserve part 
of his cattle. In his progress Obadiah met Elijah, 
who directed him to go and tell Ahab that Elijah 
was there. Ahab immediately came, and said to 
him, “Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” The 
prophet answered, “I have not troubled Israel, but 
thou and thy father’s house; in that thou hast for- 
saken the commandments of the Lord, and followed 
Baalim.” He then desired Ahab to gather all the 
people, with the prophets of Baal, at mount Carmel] ; 
and when they were assembled, he brought fire from 
heaven on his sacrifice. After this the rain descended 
on the earth, and it recovered its former fertility, 1 
Kings xviii. 

Some years after this, Ben-hadad, king of Syria, 
besieged Samaria, and sent ambassadors to Ahab, 
who was in the city, with insolent messages; but 
Ahab significantly reproved him by saying, “ Let 
not him that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as 
he that putteth it off.’ Ahab then reviewed the 
people in Samaria, who amounted to 7000, and mak- 
ing a sally at noon-day, (while Ben-hadad and his 
associates were carousing in their tents,) killed all 
who opposed them, put the Syrian army to flight, 
and took a considerable booty, 1 Kings xx. 21. 

Ahab being probably much elated by this victory, 
a prophet, supposed by the Jews to have been Mi- 
caiah, was sent to admonish him to prepare for Ben- 
hadad’s return in the following year. In accordance 
with the prediction, the Syrian repeated his invasion, 
and encamped with his army at Aphek, designing to 
give Ahab battle. Assured of victory, by the prophet 
of the Lord, the king of Israel marched out into the 
plain, and encamped over against his enemies. On 
the seventh day they joined battle, and the Israelites 
slew 100,000 Syrians. The rest of them fled to 
Aphek; but as they were pressing to enter the city, 
the walls fell upon them, and killed 27,000 more. 
Ben-hadad, throwing himself on the clemency of 
Ahab, was received by him into his chariot; after 
which he formed an alliance, and permitted him to 
retire, on condition that Ahab should be allowed to 
make streets in Damascus, as Ben-hadad’s father had 
previously done in Samaria, 1 Kings xx. 22—34. 
This alliance, however, was displeasing to the Lord, 
who reproved Ahab by his prophet, and the king 
returned to Samaria depressed and displeased, ver. 
35—43. 

Upon the nature of the streets which Ahab pro- 
posed to build in Damascus, commentators are di- 
vided in opinion, variously understanding the ex- 
pression to mean markets, courts of judicature, pi- 
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azzas, citadels, and fortifications, for the purpase of 
keeping the Syrians in check, &c. In jilustration 
of the passage, Mr. Harmer adduces the privileges 
granted to the Venetians in recompense for their 
aid, by the states of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; and 
observes, that it was customary to assign churches, 
and to give streets, in their towns, to foreign nations. 
These, however, are rather instances of rewards for 
services performed, than proofs of such terms as 
conditions of peace ; and we may therefore cite the 
following passage from Knolles’s “History of the 
Turks,” (p. 206.) as being more applicable to the his- 
tory of Ben-hadad, than any of those which Mr. 
Harmer has produced: “ Baiazet having worthily 
relieued his besieged citie, returned againe to the 
siege of Constantinople, laying more hardly ynto it 
than before, building forts and bulwarks against it 
on the one side towards the land; and passing ouer 
the strait of Bosphorus, built a strong castle vpon 
that strait ouer against Constantinople, to impeach, 
so much as was possible, all passage thereunto by 
sea. This streight siege (as most write) continued 
also two yeres, which I suppose by the circumstance 
of the historie, to haue been part of the aforesaid 
eight yeres. Emanuel, the besieged emperor, 
wearied with these long wars, sent an ambassador to 
Baiazet, to intreat with him a peace; which Baiazet 
was the more willing to hearken vnto, for that he 
heard newes, that Tamerlane, the great Tartarian 
prince, intended shortly to warre upon him. Yet 
could this peace not be obtained, but condition 
that the emperor should grant free libertie for the 
Turks to dwell together in one streEv of Constanti- 
nople, with free exercise of their own religion and lawes, 
under a judge of their own nation; and further, to 
pay unto the Turkish king a yeerely tribute of ten 
thousand duckats. Which dishonorable conditions 
the distressed emperor was glad to accept of. So 
was this long siege broken vp, and presently a great 
sort of Turks with their families were sent out of Bi- 
thynia, to dwell in Constantinople, and a church there 
built for them ; which not long after was by the em- 
peror pulled downe to the ground, and the Turks 
againe driuen out of the citie, at such time as Baia- 
zet was by the mighty Tamerlane ouerthrowne and 
taken prisoner.” The circumstances of these two 
stories, and the remarks, are so much alike, that it 
merely remains to notice the propriety with which 
our translators have chosen the word streets, rather 
than any other proposed by commentators. Com- 
pare the bakers’ street, Jer. xxxvii. 21. It is worthy 
of observation, that there are extant medals of Ptol- 
emais, referring to “Antiocheans in Ptolemais,” 
meaning, in all probability, establishments for the 
purposes of commerce, formed by companies of 
merchants from Antioch ; not unlike our companies 
of merchants in Smyrna, and other cities of the 
East, and similar to the streets of Ahab. 

In the year following the events just narrated, 
Ahab, desiring to possess a kitchen-garden near his 
palace, requested Naboth, a citizen of Jezreel, to sell 
him his vineyard. Naboth, however, refused to 
alienate any part of his paternal inheritance, which 
greatly incensed the king, and brought down upon 
the patriotic man disgrace and death. Jezebel had 
him arraigned as a traitor, and by means of false 
witnesses procured his death. As Ahab was return- 
ing to Samaria, after having taken possession of Na- 
both’s vineyard, he was met by Elijah, who de- 
nounced the judgment of God against him and his 
house. Ahab expressed his sorrow and contrition, 
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whereupon the Lord promised that the execution of 
these threatenings should be deferred till the days 
of his son, 1 Kings xxi. 

About two years after this, Ahab, contrary to the 
word of the prophet Micaiah, joined his forces to 
those of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, who was going 
up to attack Ramoth-Gilead. He went out in dis- 
guise, but, being wounded by an arrow, immediately 
eft the field of battle. He continued the whole day, 
however, in his chariot, the blood streaming from 
his wound, and in the evening he died. He was 
carried to Samaria, and there buried. His chariot, 
and the harness of his horses, were washed in the 
fish-pool of Samaria, and there the dogs licked up 
his blood, according to the prophet’s prediction, 1 
Kings xxii, A. M. 3107. See Exwaun, Jezesen, Mi- 
caiaH, Nagoru. 

Il. AHAB, son of Kolaiah, one of the two fulse 
prophets who seduced the Israelites at Babylon, Jer. 
xxix. 21,22. The Lord threatened them, by Jere- 
miah, with delivering them up to Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, who should put them to death in 
the presence of those who had been deceived by 
them; and that the people should use their name 
proverbially, when they would curse any one, say- 
ing, “'The Lord make thee like Ahab and Zedekiah, 
whom the king of Babylon roasted in the fire.” The 
rabbins, who ti been followed by several exposi- 
tors, believe these to be the two elders who en- 
deavored to corrupt the chaste Susanna, But the 
punishment annexed to the crime of those in the 
apocryphal history, destroys this opinion; for Ahab 
and Zedekiah were roasted in the fire, while the 
others were stoned. ‘The text does not say, literally, 
they were stoned ; but that they were treated as they 
would have used their neighbor ;—that they were 
put to death according to the law of Moses; and as 
that law condemns adulterers to be stoned, which 
was the punishment they would have had inflicted 
on Susanna, it follows that this was the punishment 
they were to suffer in retaliation. 

1. AHASUERUS, a king of Persia mentioned 
Dan. ix. 1, and called Astyages in the Vulgate, Dan. 
xiii. 65. He is evidently to be distinguished from the 
Ahasuerus of the book of Esther. See Asryaces II. 
_ Il. AHASUERUS, a king of Persia, who is so 
conspicuous in the book of Esther, and is mentioned 
also in Ezra iy. 6, According to the opinion of 
those who identify him with Darius Hystaspes, he 
was a descendant of the royal family of Achemones, 
and ascended the throne of Persia in the 28th year 
of his age, A. M. 3483; ante A. D. 521. In the 
second year of his reign, the Jews who had returned 
to Palestine, encouraged by the exhortations of the 

rophets Haggai and Zechariah, resumed the re- 
wilting of e temple, which had been interrupted 
under the reign of Cambyses. On this, the govern- 
ors of the province for the Persians demanded by 
what authority they undertook this work, Ezra vy. 
3—6, 13. The Jews produced the edict of Cyrus; 
the governors wrote to Ahasuerus, who gave direc- 
tions to seek this edict. Having found it at Ecba- 
tana, he confirmed it, and commanded his officers to 


assist in the design, and to furnish things necessary 
for sacrifices. hasuerus having divorced Vashti, 
his (see Vasutt,) Esther, the niece of Mor- 


_ decai, a Jew, was chosen to be his wife, through 
whose intercession the edict appointing the massacre 
of the Jews was cancelled, and their enemy, Haman, 
disgraced and put to death. See Acumera, Esruer, 


and Haman. 
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The rest of Ahasuerus’s life bas no relation to 
sacred history. He died A. M. 3519, ante A. D. 
485, after a reign of six-and-thirty years, and was 
succeeded by Xerxes, his son by Apharsa, or Vashi. 

The foregoing statement is in conformity with the 
opinion of Usher and others, which supposes Ahas- 
uerus to be Darius, the son of Hystaspes; but, as 
this opinion has its difficulties, we shall notice what 
Dr. Prideaux has suggested in support of his opinion, 
that Artaxerxes Longimanus was the Ahasuerus of 
Scripture, to whom Esther was queen. Usher 
thought Darius, son of Hystaspes, married Atossa, 
(who is Vashti,) afterwards divorced by him; and 
that he took to wife Aristone, daughter of Cyrus, 
and widow of Cambyses, who is Esther. But this 
is contradicted by Herodotus, who informs us, that 
Aristone was daughter of Cyrus; consequently, she 
could not be Esther, who was too young. He says 
further, that Atossa had four sons by Darius, without 
reckoning daughters; and that she had so great an 
ascendency over him, as to prevail on him to declare 
her son, Xerxes, his successor, to the exclusion of 
his own sons. We foresaw, says Calmet, this ob- 
jection, in our comment on Esther i. 9. and, without 
venturing to ascertain the Vashti divorced by Abas- 
uerus, we have shown that neither Atossa, whom 
we take to be the daughter of Cyrus, nor Aristone, 
who was a virgin when he married her, and might 
be Esther,—that neither of them was dismissed by 
Ahasuerus. Herodotus says expressly, in his third 
book, that the daughter of Cyrus, and wife of 
Darius, was Atossa, lib. iii. cap. 68. and 88. Dr. 
Prideaux adds, (Hist. part i. book iv.) that the prin- 
cipal reason which influenced Usher, was the notice, 
in the book of Esther (ch. x. 1.), “that Ahasuerus 
laid a wibute on the land, and on the isles of the 
sea,” which we read also in Herodotus, of Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, lib. iii. cap. 89. But Strabo at- 
tributes this to Darius Longimanus ; while our author 
would refer it to Artaxerxes Longimanus. Strabo, 
lib. xv. 

The reasons urged by Dr. Prideaux for Artaxerxes 
Longimanus are these: (1.) That Josephus expressly 
affirms Artaxerxes to have been Esther’s husband. 
(Antiq. lib. xi. cap. 6.) (2.) The Septuagint, and the 
Greek additions to the book of Esther, call Ahasue- 
rus Artaxerxes. (3.) Several circumstances in these 
additions cannot be applied to Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
(4.) The extraordinary favor with which Artaxerxes 
Longimanus honored the Jews, strengthens the 
probability that he had married a Jewess. This 
opinion is maintained by Sulpitius Severus, and 
many other writers, both ancient and modern. See 
ARTAXERXES LonGimanus. 

Scaliger supposes Xerxes to be the Ahasuerus of 
Scripture, and his wife Amestris to be queen Esther. 
(De emendat. Temp. lib. iv.) He grounds his belief on 
the resemblance of the names; but the circum- 
stances related in the history of Amestris prove, in- 
disputably, that she is not the Esther of Scripture ; 
for Amestris, wife of Xerxes, had a son by that 
princé, who was of age to marry in the seventh year 
of his father’s reign, Herod. lib. ix. She could not, 
therefore, be Esther, who was not married till the 
seventh year of his reign. 14 5 ; 

[Thus far Calmet. The opinions of interpreters 
respecting the Persian king designated by this name 
in the books of Ezra and Esther, have been exceed- 
ingly diverse; and he has in turn been supposed to 
be Astyages, Cyaxares I, Cambyses, Darius Hystas- 
pes, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longimauus, i. e. each 
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of the whole line of Persian kings from Astyages to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, with the exception of Cyrus 
and Smerdis. In Ezra iv. 6, the order of time 
would strictly require the name to be understood of 
Cambyses ; nor is there any violence or improbabil- 
ity in supposing, that this monarch had assumed this 
appellation (i. e. lion king, see below) along with his 
other titles. Oy, on the supposition that Ahasuerus 
was Xerxes, we have only to suppose that the sacred 
writer, having in v. 5. spoken of the efforts of 
the enemies all the days of Cyrus and unto the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, goes on to mention the 
continuance of their efforts in general in the days 
of his successor, Xerxes; while in y. 7. he goes back 
to describe their one great and successful effort in the 
days of Artaxerxes, who is here Smerdis. 

One great difficulty in the way of settling this 
point, seems to have been an impression on the 
minds of the learned men who have endeayored to 
investigate the subject, that every event and circum- 
stance mentioned in the sacred narrative, must also 
be found in, or made out from, the pages of profane 
history. Thus we have seen above, that Usher builds 
his supposition of Darius Hystaspes chiefly on the 
fact, that the imposition of a tribute mentioned Esther 
x. 1. is also mentioned by Herodotus, and ascribed 
to Darius. But Strabo, as we have seen, mentions a 
similar fact, and in connection with another monarch. 
Now, was the imposition of a tax by a Persian 
monarch a thing of such rare occurrence, that we 
must expect to find it recorded in every historian, 
and especially in every Greek historian? We ought 
rather to assume—and all that we know of the Per- 
sian monarchy leads us to assume—that such levies 
were not unfrequent; and we surely have no right 
to suppose, that Greek historians, writing about the 
affairs of a foreign and distant empire, would neces- 
sarily mention every arrangement of its internal 
policy. Just so, too, in regard to Esther. Interpret- 
ers have sought to identify her with various wives 
of the three Persian monarchs mentioned above by 
Calmet. In this they have as yet been unsuccess- 
ful; nor does this course seem necessary. The 
Jews were then a conquered, captive, and despised 
people. ‘That an oriental monarch, who looked only 
to beauty, should make a selection from among his 
female slaves, and in this way take a wife from this 
degraded nation, has in itself nothing unusual or of 
high importance. But that we must necessarily ex- 
pect Greek historians, when treating of the external 
affairs of Persia, to describe particularly, or even 
allude to, this occurrence in the monarch’s private 
life, would seem to be unnecessary, and contrary to 
sound critical judgment. 'They might be led by 
circumstances to mention other wives of the mon- 
arch, who were to them of more importance ; while 
they might either know nothing of Esther, or have 
heard of her only as a female slave who had been 
chosen, like hundreds of others, for her beauty, and 
who had for them no further interest. 

The objections, therefore, above made to the sup- 
position that Xerxes is the Ahasuerus of Seripture, 
would seem to fall away. On the other hand, we 
may remark, that both Darius Hystaspes and Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus are mentioned in Scripture by 
their usual names, (Ezra iv. 5. 24; v. 6 ete. vii. 1 
etc. Neh. ii. 1 ete.) and there is therefore less proba- 
bility that they would also be mentioned under 
another name ; while Xerxes is apparently no where 
spoken of, or alluded to, unlessit be under the appel- 
lation of Ahasuerus, To this we may add, that the 
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character of Xerxes, as portrayed by Herodotus,—a 
monarch not more cruel than he was imbecile and 
vain,—corresponds entirely to the description of 
Ahasuerus in the book of Esther.—The statements 
of Josephus, in respect to the ancient history of his 
nation, are often so legendary, as to render here his 
testimony in favor of Artaxerxes Longimanus less 
authoritative than it otherwise would be. 

This supposition receives also a strong support in 
the etymology of the name Xerzes, as recently as- 
certained by the labors of Grotefend and Champol- 
lion. The former, in deciphering a cuneiform at 
sepolitan inscription, found the name of Xerxes to 
be there written Khsh-her-she, or Khsh-ver-she ; 
(Heeren Ideen, ed. 4. i. 2. p. 348.) and this was con- 
firmed by the latter from an Egyptian inscription in 
hieroglyphics and in Persian. (précis du Systéme 
hieroglyphique, p. 24.) The meaning of this word 
is the lion king. For the initial sound, the Greeks 
substituted their similar letter x, and gave the word 
their usual termination, making Xerxes. The He- 
brews, by prefixing their not unfrequent prosthetic 
Aleph, formed the name Akhashverésh, or Akashverésh, 
wynwnsx, which we represent by Ahasuerus, combin- 
ing the Hebrew and the Greek ’Aoovxe0g. See Ge- 
senius, Thes, Heb. p. 74, 75. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude with a good 
degree of probability, that the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther was no other than the Xerxes of 
profane history, who succeeded his father Darius 
about B. C. 485, and was succeeded by his son Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, about B. C. 464. He was the 
second son of Darius Hystaspes; and is chiefly 
known in history by the vast preparations which he 
made for the invasion of Greece, against which he 
marched at the head of an army (according to the 
Greek historians) of more than five millions of men. 
His progress was first checked at Thermopyle by 
the devoted valor of Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartans ; and although he succeeded in burning the 
deserted city of Athens, he was nevertheless soon 
compelled to return disgracefully to his own do- 
minions, where he was, not long after, assassinated. 
The only trait of moral feeling or humanity recorded 
of him, is the circumstance mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, (lib. vii.) that, while reviewing his vast army 
and fleet from an eminence on the shores of Aby- 
dos, he suddenly burst into tears ; and on being asked 
the reason of this by Artabanes his uncle, he replied, 
that he wept at the thought of the shortness of 
human life, since, of all the vast multitudes before 
him, not one would be alive at the end of a hundred 
years! *R. 

The description given of Ahasuerus’s palace, in 
our translation of the first chapter of Esther, is any 
thing but satisfactory, and most of the commenta- 
tors have been embarrassed in their attempts to make 
out its sense :—* The king made a feast to all the 
people that were present at Shushan, the palace; 
both unto great and small, seven days, in the court 
of the garden of the king’s palace; where were 
white, green, and blue hangings, fastened with cords 
of fine linen, and purple, to silver rings and pillars 
of marble; the beds were of gold, and silver, upon 
a pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black 
marble.” What are we to understand by all this >— 
Hangings fastened to silver rine ars of mar- 
ble P—cords made of fine linen ?— of gold and 
silver—laid on the pavement? &c. 

The following remarks are by Taylor, Frag- 
; ment 679, 
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To justify this description, we may first consider 
che canopy; the reader will judge of its probability 
and use from the following quotation :—“ Among 
the ruins remaining at Persepolis is a court, con- 
taining many lofty pillars; one may even presume 
that these columms did not support any architrave, 
as Sir John Chardin has observed, (p. 76. tom. iii. 
but we may venture to suppose, that a covering of 
tapestry, or linen, was drawn over them, to intercept 
the perpendicular projection of the sun-beams. It 
is also probable that the tract of ground where most 
of the columns stand, was originally a court before 
the palace, like that which was before the king’s 
house at Susa, mentioned Esther, chap. v. and 
through which a flow of fresh air was admitted into 
the apartments.” (Le Bruyn, vol. ii. p. 222.) This 
idea, formed almost on the spot, supports the sug- 
gestion of a canopy covering the court. It is con- 
firmed also by the custom of India. We have been 
told by a gentleman from whom we requested in- 
formation on this subject, that, “at the festival of 
Durma Rajah in Calcutta, the great court of a very 
large house is overspread with a covering, made of 
canvass lined with calico; and this lining is orna- 
mented with broad stripes, of various colors, in 
which (in India, observe) green predominates. On 
oceasion of this festival, which is held only once in 
three years, the master of the house gives wine and 
cake, and other refreshments, to the English gentle- 
men and ladies who wish to see the ceremonies; he 
also gives payment, as well as hospitality, to those 
who perform them.” That such a covering would 
be necessary in hot climates, we may easily suppose ; 
nor is the supposition enfeebled by remarking, that 
the Coliseum, or Flavian Amphitheatre at Rome, has 
still remaining on its walls the marks of the masts, 
or scaffoldings, which were erected when that im- 
mense area was covered with an awning; as it was 


during the shows exhibited there to the Roman pub- 
lic. See Iouse. 


In the lower part of the court, the preparations 
consisted in what may be called a railed platform on 
a mustaby ; what these were the reader will under- 
stand, by an extract from Dr. Russell’s History of 
Aleppo:—* Part of the principal court is planted 
with trees and flowering shrubs; the rest is paved. 
At the south end is a square baSin of water with 
jets d eau, and close to it, upon a stone mustaby, is 

uilt a small pavilion; or, the mustaby being only 
railed in, an open divan is occasionally formed on 
it. [A mustaby is a stone platform, raised about two 
or three feet above the pavement of the court. 
‘This being some steps higher than the basin, a sma 
fountain is usually placed in the middle of the divan, 
the mosaic pavement round which, being constantly 
wetted by the jet d’ eau, displays a variety of splendid 
colors, and the water, as it runs to the basin, through 
marble channels which are rough at bottom, pro- 
duces a pleasing murmur. Where the size of the 
court admits of a larger shrubbery, temporary divans 
are placed in the grove; or arbors are formed of 
slight latticed frames, covered by the vine, the rose, 
or the jasmine ; the rose, shooting to a most luxuriant 
height, when in full flower, is elegantly picturesque. 


_ Facing the basin, on the south side of the court, is a 


wide, lofty, arched alcove, about eighteen inches 
Hien than the pavement, and entirely open to the 
cowt. It is painted in the same manner as the 


apartments, but the roof is finished in plain or gilt 
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middle. A large divan is here prepared, but being 
intended for the summer, chintz, and Cairo mats, 
are employed, instead of cloth, velvet, and carpets. 
It is called, by way of distinction, The Divan, and by 
its north aspect, and a sloping painted shed projeet- 
ing over the arch, being protected from the sun, it 
oflers a delicious situation in the hot months. The 
sound, not less than the sight, of the jets d@ eau, is 
extremely refreshing ; and if there be a breath of 
air stirring, it arrives scented by the Arabian jasmine, 
the henna, and other fragrant plants growing in the 
shrubbery, or ranged in pots round the basin. There 
is usually on each side of the aleove a small room, 
or cabinet, neatly fitted up, and serving for retire- 
ment. These rooms are called kubbe, whence, prob- 
ably, the Spaniards derived their al coba, which is 
rendered by some other nations in Europe alcove.” 
(Page 30.) In another place, Dr. Russell gives a 
print of a mustaby, with several musicians sitting 
upon it,on which he observes, “The front of the 
stone mustaby is faced with marble of different col- 
ors. Part of the court is paved in mosaic, in the 
manner represented below.” The view which we 
have here copied, “shows, in miniature, the inner 
court of a great house. The doors of the kaah, and 
part of the cupola, appear in front; on the side, the 
high arched alcove, or divan, with the shed above ; the 
marble facing of the mustaby, the mosaic pavement 
between that and the basin, and the fountain playing.” 


This account of Dr. Russell’s harmonizes per- 
fectly with the history in Esther; and we have ouly 
to imagine that the railings, or smaller pillars of the 
divan, (the ee nee! on the mustaby, in the palace 
of Ahasuerus, were of silver, (silver gilt,) while the 
larger, called columns, placed at the corners, (as in 
our print,) or elsewhere, were of marble; the flat 
part of the mustaby also being overspread with car- 
pets, &c. on which, next the railings, were cushions 
richly embroidered, for the purpose of being leaned 
against—These things, mentioned in the Scripture 
narration, if placed according to the doctor’s account, 


stucco and the floor round a small fountain is paved | enable us to comprehend and justify the whole of 


with marble of sundry colors, with a jet d’ eau in the | the Bible description. ' 
t 5 * 


AHA 
AHAVA, a country and river of Babylonia, or of 


Assyria, where Ezra assembled those captives who 
were returning to Judea, Ezra viii. 15. 21.31. It is 
thought by some to have run along the province of 
Adiabene. where a river Diava, or Adiava, the Zab, 
or Lycus, is mentioned, on which Ptolemy places 
acity Abane, or Aavane. The history of Izates, 
king of the Adiabenians, and his mother Helena, who 
became converts to Judaism some years after the 
death of Christ, proves that there were many Jews 
remaining in that country. Jos. Ant: xx. c. 2.— 
[The above supposition would seem not to be well 
grounded; since it depends solely on the similarity 
of the names in Latin; of which there is no trace 
in the Hebrew. Besides, it is more probable that 
the rendezvous of the returning Jews would be in 
the S. W. part of Babylonia, rather than in the re- 
mote N.E. part of Assyria. See Rosenm. Bib. Geog. 
i, 2. p. 93. R. - 

AHAZ, son of Jotham, and twelfth king of Judah. 
He was twenty years of age when he ascended the 
throne, and reigned sixteen years in Jerusalem, (2 
Kings xvi. 1,2.) thatis, from A. M. 3262 to 3278. 

Ahaz imitated the kings of Israel and Samaria, in 
idolatry and all manner of disorders. He oflered 
sacrifices and incense on the high places, and in 
groves; and consecrated one of his sons, making 
him to pass through fire, in honor of Moloch. Shortly 
after his accession to the throne, his kingdom was 
invaded by the united forces of Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, king of Israel, who defeated his troops, 
and besieged Jerusalem, 2 Kings xvi. 1—5; 2 Chron. 
xxvili, 5, seq.; Isa. vii. 1. When they found they 
could not take it, they divided their army, plundered 
the country, and made prisoners every where. Rezin 
and his party retired with all their spoil to Damas- 
cus. But Pekah, having in one battle killed 120,000 
of Ahaz’s army, took prisoners 200,000 persons, 
men, women, and children. As they were carrying 
these captives to Samaria, the prophet Oded, with 
the principal inhabitants of the city, came out to 
meet the captors, and prevailed on them, by remon- 
astrances, to liberate their prisoners, and restore the 
booty. Those who were not able to perform the 
journey homeward on foot, were conveyed in car- 
riages to Jericho, 2 Chron. xxviii. The following 
year, Pekah and Rezin again returned, and laid waste 
the kingdom of Judah, The Philistines and Edom- 
ites also spread themselves like an inundation over 
the territories of Ahaz, committed great disorders, 
killed many people, and carried off much booty. 
In these circumstances, and just before the siege of 
Jerusalem, the prophet Isaiah, with his son Shear- 
jashub, went to meet Ahaz, and foretold the deliver- 
ance of his country, and the destruction of his ene- 
mies, offering him the choice of any prodigy, in con- 
firmation of the prediction. Under the appearance 
of declining to tempt the Lord, Ahaz refused to se- 
lect a sign. “Hear, then,” said Isaiah, “O house of 
David; behold the sign which the Lord gives you; 
a virgin conceiving and bearing a son, whose name 
shall be called Emmanuel. (See Emmanvet.) 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good.” ‘Then, 
pointing to his own son, Isaiah assured Ahaz, 
that before Tru1s cur~p should be able to distinguish 
good and evil, the two kings confederated against 
Judah should be slain ; which accordingly happened, 
Isaiah vii. In this extremity, Ahaz applied to the 
king of Assyria, presenting him the gold and silver 
from the temple and the palace. Tiglathpileser ac- 
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cepted the presents, and marched to assist Ahaz; 
attacked and killed Rezin, took Damascus his capi- 
tal, and removed the imhabitants to Cyrene, that part 
of Iberia where the river Cyrus runs. Ahaz went 
to Damascus to meet the king of Assyria, whence 
he sent a model of an altar to the high-priest Uri- 
jab, that he might place one like it in the temple at 
Jerusalem. Upon this he offered sacrifices, and 
commanded its exclusive use. He ordered also the 
bases to be taken away, and the layers of brass; the 
brazen sea, and its supporting oxen ; and commanded 
them to be placed below, on the pavement of the 
temple, 2 Kings xvi. In his greatest affliction, Ahaz 
showed the highest contempt of God; he sacrificed 
to the Syrian gods, to render them propitious ; he 
broke the vessels of the temple, shut the gates, and 
erected altars in all .parts of Jerusalem, and in all 
the cities of Judah, to burn incense on them, 2 
Chron. xxviii. 22, 23, &c. He died, and was buried 
in Jerusalem; but not in the sepulchres of the kings 
of Judah, because of his iniquities. Other princes, 
his predecessors, as Jehoram and Joash, as well as 
Manasseh and Amon, two of his successors were 
treated with the same ignominy; and denicd the 
privilege of being interred among the kings. For 
some remarks on the dial of Ahaz, see Diav. 

I. AHAZIAH, son and successor of Ahab, king 
of Israel, 1 Kings xxii. 40. 51. He reigned two 
years, alone and with his father, who associated him 
in the kingdom the year before his death, A. M. 
3106. Ahaziah imitated Abab’s impiety; and wor- 
shipped Baal and Astarte, whose rites had been in- 
troduced into Israel by Jezebel his mother. In the 
second year of his reign, the Moabites, who had 
been subject to the kings of Israel since its separa- 
tion from Judah, revolted against Ahaziah, and re- 
fused to pay him the ordinary tribute. About the 
same time, he fell from the terrace of his house, 
and being considerably hurt thereby, he sent to 
Ekron, for the purpose of consulting Beelzebub con- 
cerning his indisposition. His messengers were met 
on their way by the prophet Elijah, reproved for 
their impiety, and sent back to Ahaziah, with the 
assurance that his ilmess would be fatal, Incensed 
at the interference of the prophet, Ahaziah gave 
orders to have him apprehended, 'Two officers, 
with fifty men each, successively perished by fire 
from heaven, while endeavoring to execute this com- 
mand ; but Elijah yielded to the supplications of a 
third, and accompanied him into the presence of the 
king, whom he again reproved for resorting to idols, 
instead of betaking himself to Jehovah, and re- 
peated his declaration that he should not recover. 
The prophet’s words were verified by the death of 
Ahaziah, after a short reign of two years, A. M. 
3108. He was succeeded by his brother Jehoram, 
2 Kings i; 2 Chron. xx. 35. 

Il. AHAZIAH, otherwise Jehoahaz, or Azariah, 
king of Judah, son of Jehoram and Athaliah, suc- 
ceeded his father, A. M. 3119, 2 Kings viii. 25; 2 
Chron. xxii. 2. He was twenty-two years of age 
when he ascended the throne, and he reigned but 
one year at Jerusalem. He followed the house of 
Ahab, to which he was allied by his mother, and 
did evil. Joram, king of Israel, having attacked 
Ramoth-Gilead, was there dangerously wounded ; 
and being carried to Jezreel for cure, Ahaziah, his 
friend and relation, went thither to visit him. In 
the mean time, Jehu, son of Nimshi, whom Joram 
had left besieging Ramoth, rebelled against him, de- 
signing to extirpate the house of Ahab, according to 
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the commandment of the Lord, and for this pur- | covered by a young lad, who informed Absalom he 


pose set out for Jezreel with a party of horsemen. 
Joram and Ahaziah, ignorant of his intentions, went 
to meet him. Jehu, after reproaching Joram with 
the wickedness of his family, pierced him through 
the heart with an arrow. Abhaziah fled; but Jehu’s 
people overtook him near Ibleam, and mortally 
wounded him. He had sufficient strength, how- 
ever, to reach Megiddo, where he died, (2 IXings ix. 
21, &e.) or, as it would seem from 2 Chron. xxii. 8, 
9. was sought out and put to death, by the command 
of Jehu. "Phe text of the book of Chronicles im- 
ie that Ahaziah was forty-two years of age when 
1e “ee to reign, in which it differs from that of 
the Kings. This difficulty, however, may be re- 
moved, by reading with the Septuagint, Syriac, and 
Arabic versions, twenty-two instead of forty-two; 
on the supposition that the reading in Chronicles 
arose in transcribing, by the substitution of ar, 42, 
for 33, 22. 

AHIAH, son and successor to the high-priest 
Ahitub, 1 Sam. xiv. 3. His son Ahimelech was 
put to death by Saul, 1 Sam. xxii. 18. There are 
several other persons of this name mentioned in the 
Scripture history, but none of any importance. 

AHIEZER, son of Ammishaddai, and chief of 
the tribe of Dan, who came out of Egypt at the 
head of 72,000 men of his tribe. His offering was 
the same as that of his fellow-chiefs, Numb. vii. 
66, 67. 

I. AHIJAUH, a prophet of the Lord, who dwelt at 
Shilo, and is conjectured by some to be the person 
who spoke twice to Solomon from God, 1 Kings vi. 
11; xi. JJ. Ahijah wrote the history of this prince’s 
life, 2 Chron. ix. 29. Jeroboam, going one day out 
of Jerusalem, was met by the prophet Ahijah, (1 
Kings xi. 29.) who took a new mantle, in which he 
had wrapped himself, (see Verr,) from off his shoul- 
ders, and, tearing it in twelve pieces, gave ten of 
them to Jeroboam, and declared that God would 


_ thus rend the kingdom, after the death of Solomon, 


and give ten of the tribes to himself. See 1 Kings 
Xii. 2, seq. 

Jeroboam’s son having fallen sick, his wife went 
in disguise to Ahijah, to inquire whether he would 
recover. Notwithstanding the disguise of the queen 
and his own blindness, however, the prophet dis- 
covered her, and foretold the death of her son, and 
the entire extirpation of the house of Jeroboam, 1 
Kings xiv. The event was answerable to the pre- 
diction. -Ahijah, in all probability, did not long 


survive. 

If. AHIJAH, father of Baasha, king of Israel, 1 
Kings xv. 27. Baasha killed Nadab, son of Jero- 
boam, and usurped his kingdom, thereby executing 
the predictions of the prophet Ahijah. 

AHIKAM, son of Shaphan, and father of Geda- 
liah, sent by Josiah to consult Huldah, the prophet- 


ess, concerning the book of the law, found in the 


ee ee 2 Kings xxii. 12; xxv. 22; Jer. xxvi. 24; 
sls 


AHIMAAZ, son of Zadok the high-priest, succeed- 
ed his father about A.M. 3000, under Solomon. He 
rendered David very important service during the 
war with Absalom, 2 Sam. xv. 27, seq. xvii. 17. 
While his father, Zadok, was in Jerusalem with 
Hushai the friend of David, Ahimaaz with Jona- 
than continued a little way without the city, near 
the fountain Rogel. Being -informed of the resolu- 
tions of Absalom’s council, they immediately has- 
tened to give the king intelligence; but being dis- 


sent orders to pursue them. Ahimaaz and Joaa- 
than, fearing to be taken, retired to a man’s houss at 
Baharim, in whose court-yard was a well, in the 
sides of which they concealed themselves. Upon 
the mouth of this well the woman of the house 
spread a covering, and on the covering, corn ground, 
or rather parched. When Absalom’s people ceme, 
and inquired after them, the woman answered, 
“'They have passed over the little brook of water.” 
Deceived by this answer, the pursuers passed over a 
brook at no great distance, but not finding them, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and Ahimaaz and Jonathan 
continued their journey to David. After the battle 
in which Absalom was slain, Ahimaaz was the first 
who arrived with the fatal intelligence to the king. 
Some years afterwards, Ahimaaz succeeded his 
father in the high-priesthood, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by Azariah his son, 1 Chron. vi. 9. 

AHIMAN, a giant of the race of Anak, who dwelt 
at Hebron, when the spies visited the land of Ca- 
naan, Numb. xiii. 22. He was driven from Hebron 
with his brethren, Sheshai and Talmai, when Caleb 
took that city, Josh. xv. 14. 

I. AHIMELECH, son of Abitub, and brother of 
Ahiah, whom he succeeded in the high-priesthood. 
David, flying from Saul, (1 Sam. xxi. 1.) went to 
Nob, where Ahimelech, with other priests, then 
dwelt, and representing to the high-priest that he 
was on pressing business from the king, obtained the 
shew-bread, and also the sword which he had won 
from Goliah. Doeg, the Edomite, who was then at 
Nob, related what had passed to Saul, who imme- 
diately sent for Ahimelech and the other priests, 
and, after accusing them of having conspired with 
David, eanamiae his guards to slay them. ‘These 
having refused to execute the sanguinary man- 
date, the king commanded Doeg to execute the 
deed, which he inimediately did, and massacred 
fourscore and five persons. He went afterwards 
to Nob, with a party of soldiers, and put men, 
women, children, and cattle, to the sword. One of 
Ahimelech’s sons, (Abiathar,) however, escaped the 
carnage, and retired to David, 1 Sam. xxi. xxii. 
Probably Ahimelech himself also bore the name of 
Abiathar. See Apraruar, and Apimevecs IV. 

Il. AHIMELECH, or, as he is also called, Asr- 
MELECH, probably the same as ABIATHAR, Which 
see, 1 Chron. xxiv. 3. 6. 31; 2 Sam. viii. 17. Comp. 
1 Chron. xviii. 16. 

AHINADAB, son of Iddo, [ahr of the dis- 
trict of Mahanaim, beyond Jordan, under Solomon, 
1 Kings iv. 14. 

I, AHINOAM, daughter of Ahimaaz, and wife 
of Saul, 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 

Il. AHINOAM, David’s second wife, and mother 
of Amnon, was a native of Jezreel. She was taken 
by the Amalekites when they plundered Ziklag, buy 
was recovered by David, 1 Sam. xxx. 5. 

AHIO, with his brother Uzzah, conducted the ark 
from the house of Abinadab to Jerusalem, 1 Chron. 
xiii. 7. See Uzzan. ; 

AHIRA, son of Enan, chief of Naphtali, (Numb. 
ii. 29.) came out of Egypt at the head of 53,400 


men, 

AHITHOPHEL, a native of Gillo, and a person 
who bore a conspicuous part in the war between 
Absalom and his father David. He was originally 
one of David’s most intimate and valued friends, but 
upon the defection and rebellion of Absalom, he es- 
poused the cause of that prince, and became one of 


Al 


the bitterest enemies to his sovereign. Upon hear- 
ing of Ahithophel’s position in the party of Absalom, 
David became extremely uneasy, and after praying 
that the Lord would turn his counsel into foolish- 
ness, he despatched Hushai, who had accompanied 
him in his flight, to Jerusalem, for the purpose of 
endeavoring to counteract the effects of Ahithophel’s 
expected advice. The anticipations of David, as to 
the counsel of this eminent statesman, were not 
without foundation, for the measures he recom- 
mended were of a description the most calculated 
to extinguish all the authority and power of the 
king, and secure the success of the usurper’s designs. 
Ahithophel advised, in the first place, that Absalom 
should publicly abuse his father’s concubines; for 
the purpose, no doubt, of impressing the public mind 
with an idea, that the breach with his father was 
irreconcilable, and also of inducing A}bsalom, under 
the impression that all probability of pardon was 
past, to follow up his plans with determination and 
vigor. In addition to this, he proposed that David 
should be immediately pursued by twelve thousand 
chosen men, who might come up with him while he 
was weary, and fall upon him while off his guard. 
The advice was approved by Absalom and his chiefs, 
but was defeated by the prompt and skilful interpo- 
sition of Hushai, who foresaw its consequences upon 
David. (See Husuatr.) Ahithophel, foreseeing that 
the plan proposed by Hushai would most ‘probably 
issue in the defeat of Absalom, and the return of 
the king, returned to Gillo, where he hanged him- 
self, and thus averted that ignominious punishment 
which he justly apprehended as the reward of his 
perfidy, 2 Sam. xv. 12; xvi. 15, seq. xvii. Ahith- 
ophel seems to have been the grandfather of Bath- 
sheba, 2 Sam. xxiii. 34. compared with xi. 3. 

I. AHITUB, the son of Phinehas, and grand- 
son and successor of Eli, the high-priest, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 3. . 

II. AHITUB, son of Amariah, and father of Za- 
dok, the high-priest, 1 Chron. vi. 8. It is uncertain 
whether he ever sustained the sacerdotal character 
himself. See Amarran I. 

AHIHUD, the son of Shelomi, of Asher, and one 
of the commissioners appointed by Moses to divide 
the land of Canaan, Num. xxxiv. 27. 

AHOLAH, and AHOLIBAH, two fictitious or 
symbolical names, adopted by Ezekiel, (chap. xxiii. 
4.) to denote the two kingdoms of Judah and Sama- 
ria. They are represented as sisters, and of Egyp- 
tian extraction. Aholah stands for Samaria, and 
Aholibah for Jerusalem. The first signifies a tent, 
(i. e. she has a tent or tabernacle of her own—her 
religion and worship is a human invention ;) the 
second, my tent 1s with her, (i. e. I, the Lord, have 
given to her a tabernacle and religious service.) 
They both prostituted themselves to the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, in imitating their abominations and 
idolatries; wherefore the Lord abandoned them to 
the power of those very people, for whom they 
showed such excessive and impure affection. They 
were carried into captivity, and reduced to the se- 
verest servitude. 

AHOLIAB, son of Ahisamach, of Dan, appointed 
with Bezaleel to construct the tabernacle, Exod. 
xxxv. 34, 

AHUZZATH, the friend of Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, who accompanied him with Phicol, a general 
in his army, when he visited Isaac at Beer-sheba, to 
make an alliance with him, Gen. xxvi. 26. 

I. Al,a city near Bethel, eastward, Josh. vii. 2. 
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The LXX call it Pui, *-Ayyal, and Josephus, Aina, 
others Aiah and Aiath. Joshua having detached 
3000 men against Ai, God permitted them to be re- 
pulsed, on account of the sin of Achan, who had 
violated the anathema pronounced against Jericho, 
by appropriating some of the spoil. (See Acuan.) 
After the expiation of this offence, Joshua sent by 
night 30,000 men to lie in ambush behind the city, 
and, early the next morning, marched upon it with 
the remainder of his army. The king of Ai sallied 
hastily out of the town with his troops, and attacked 
the Israelites, who fled, as if under great terror, and 
by this feint drew the enemy into the plain. When 
Joshua saw the whole of them out of the gates, he 
elevated his spear, as a signal to the ambuscade, 
which immediately entered the place, now without 
defence, and set it on fire. The people of Ai, per- 
ceiving the rising smoke, endeavored to return, but 
found those who had set fire to the city in their 
rear, while Joshua and his army, advancing in front, 
destroyed them all. The king was taken alive, 
brought to Joshua, and afterwards hanged, Josh. 
viii. Ai was afterwards rebuilt, and is mentioned 
under the name of Aiath, Is. x. 28. After the exile, 
its former inhabitants, Benjamites, returned again to 
their former home, Ezra ii. 28; Neh. vii. 82; xi. 31. 
In the time of Eusebius and Jerome, its ruins only 
were visible. Euseb. Onomast. under ?4yyxi. 

A difficulty has been felt in reconciling the relations 
in ch. vill. ver. 3 and 12. In the former verse, the 
writer says, that Joshua chose out 30,000 men, and 
sent them away by night, to lie in ambush between 
Bethel and Ai; whereas the latter states that he chose 
5000 men the next morning, whom he sent to lie in 
ambush also between Bethel and Ai. Masius allows 
5000 men forthe ambuscade, and 25,000 for the attack 
of the city, being persuaded, that an army of 600,000 
men could only create confusion on this occasion, 
without either necessity for, or advantage in, such 
numbers. The generality of interpreters, however, 
acknowledge two bodies to be placed in ambuscade, 
both between Bethel and Ai, one of 25,000, the other 
of 5000 men. Let it be stated thus: Joshua at first 
sent 30,000 men, who marched by night, and, to 
avoid discovery, went behind the eminences of 
Bethel. These posted themselves at the place ap- 
pointed for the ambuscade. The officer at the head 
of them then detached 5000 men, who lay hid as 
near as possible to the town, in order to throw them- 
selves into it on the first opportunity.—Interpreters 
are divided in opinion, as to the nature of the signal 
used by Joshua upon this occasion. Some suppose 
that the instrument he employed was a shield ele- 
vated on the point of a spear, and others that it was 
a javelin; the rabbins believe it to have been a staff 
belonging to some of their colors. 

II. AT, in Jer. xlix. 8. seems to have been a city 
a Aye land of the Ammonites, not far from Rab- 

ah. 

ATAH, mother of Rizpah, who was Saul’s concu- 
bine. David delivered her children to the Gibeon- 
ites, to be hanged before the Lord, 2 Sam. xxi. 8. 

AJALON, (from bx a deer, properly deerield,) 
the name of at least three cities in Israel. 

1. Asaxon in Dan, assigned to the Levites of Ko- 
hath’s family, Josh. xix 42; xxi. 24. It lay in or 
near a valley, not far from the valley of Gibeon, be- 
tweeen Bethshemesh and Timnath, (2 Chron. xxviii. 
18.) and is the place in which Joshua commanded 
the light of the moon to be stayed, Josh. x. 12. It 
is probably the place mentioned by Jerome as being 


ALA 


situated near Nicopolis, about 20 miles N. W. of Je- 
rusalem. 

2. Azaton, in Benjamin, fortified by Rehoboam, 
2 Chron. xi. 10. A city of this name is mentioned 
by Eusebius as being three miles east of Bethel. 

3. Azaton, in the tribe of Zabulun, where Elon 
was buried, Judg. xii. 12. 

AIN, (a fountain,) a city first given to the tribe of 
Judah, then to the Simeonites, Josh. xv. 32. 1 
Chron. iv. 32. 


AIR. The air, or atmosphere, surrounding the 
earth, is often denoted by the word heaven; so the 
birds of the heaven—for the birds of the air. God 
rained fire and brimstone on Sodom from heaven, 
that is, from the air, Gen. xix. 24, “Let fire come 
down from heaven,” that is, from the air, 2 Kings i. 
10. Moses menaces Israel with the effects of God’s 
lab ng destruction with a pestilential air, (Deut. 
xxviii. 22.) or perhaps with ascorching wind, pro- 
ducing mortal diseases; or with a blast which ruins 
the corn, 1 Kings viii. 37. See Wiyp. 

To “beat the air,” and to “speak in the air,” (1 
Cor. ix. 26; xiv. 9.) are modes of expression used in 
most signifying—to speak or act without 
judgment, or understanding; or to no purpose; to 
bripue ourselves in vain. “The powers of the air” 
(Eph. ii. 2.) probably mean devils, who exercise 
their powers principally in the air; exciting winds, 
storms, and tempests, or other malign influences, 
(see Job i. 2 and to which, perhaps, the apostle 
may allude; if it be not rather an accommodation 
to the Jewish belief which was current in his days, 
that the air was the abode of evil spirits. See 


ANGEL. 

ALABARCHA, a term not found in Scripture, 
but which Josephus uses repeatedly, to signify the 
chief of the Jews in Alexandria. = calls this 

istrate, Ieveeyns, Genarches, and Josephus, in 
sae places, Ethnarches; which terms signify the 
prince, or chief, of a nation. Some believe, that the 
term alabarch was given, in raillery, to the principal 
magistrate, or reat g of the Jews at Alexandria, by 
the Gentiles, who despised the Jews. Some derive 
it from laba, which signifies ink, to write with; 
Alabarcha would then signify the “chief secretary,” 
or collector of the customs and duties on cattle car- 
ried out of the country. Fuller derives it from the 
Syriac Halaph, and .frcin, or 4rcon, that is, the in- 
tendant, or the sovereign’s delegate; for in places 
where the Jews were numerous, a principal of their 
own nation, or some other to whom they might ad- 
dress themselves, in their own affairs, was placed 
over them. Perhaps it originally signified the per- 
son who had the custom of salt; but was wantonly 
given to the head, or governor, of the Jews at Alex- 


andria. 
ALABASTER, a genus of fossils having the color 
of the human nail, nearly allied to marbles, and, 


> according to Pliny, found in the neighborhood of 


Thebes, in Egypt, and about Damascus, in Syria. 
This material being very generally used to fabricate 
vessels for holding unguents, and perfumed liquids, 
many vessels were called alabaster, though made of 
a di substance, as gold, silver, glass, ete. In 
Matt. xxvi. 6, 7. we read, that, Jesus being at table in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, a woman 
Mary, sister of Lazarus, John xii. 3.) poured an ala- 
oie box of precious ointment on his head. Mark 


says “she e the box,” signifying, probably, that 
the seal upon the box, or upon the neck of the vase 
or bottle, which kept the perfume from evaporating, 
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had never been removed, but was, on this occasion 
Jirst opened. 

ALCIMUS, or, as he is called by Josephus, Jact- 

mvs, or Joacuim, high-priest of the Jews, A. M 

¢ He was of the sacerdotal race, but his ances- 
tors had never enjoyed the high-priesthood. Be- 
sides, he had been polluted with idolatry, during the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, (2 Mace. xiv. 
3.) and he obtained his dignity by very irregular 
means. After the death of Menelaus, he was con- 
firmed in his office by Antiochus Eupator, but did 
not perform its functions till after the death of Judas 
Maccabeus. Having obtained intelligence that De- 
metrius, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, had privately 
left Rome, and arrived in Syria, he put himself at 
the head of the apostate Jews who were then at 
Antioch, and throwing himself at the feet of the new 
king, besought him to defend them from the violence 
of Judas Maceabzeus, whom he accused as an op- 
pressor of the king’s party, and who had dispersed 
and driven them out of their country. He also en- 
treated him to send some one into Judea, to examine 
into the mischiefs and disorders committed by Judas 
Maccabzeus, and to chastise his insolence. Deme- 
trius immediately sent Bacchides with an army into 
Judea, and, confirming Alcimus in his office of high- 
priest, charged them both with the conduct of the 
war. Upon their arrival in Judea, they endeavored 
to ensnare Judas and his brethren, under the pre- 
tence of treating with them; but suspecting or dis- 
covering the snare, the brothers happily avoided it. 
About sixty Assideans, however, and many scribes 
and doctors of the law, relying on his oath, that no 
injury should be offered to them, put themselves in 
his power, and were all murdered. 

Bacchides, having established Alcimus by force 
in Judea, returned into Syria, having committed the 
province to Alcimus, and left troops sufficient for 
the purpose. Alcimus, for some time, successfully 
defended himself, but Judas soon reeovered the su- 
periority, and Alcimus returned to the king, with a 
present of a gold crown, a palm-tree, and golden 
branches; which, in all probability, he had taken 
out of the temple, 2 Macc. xiv. 3, 4, &e. Having 
represented to Demetrius that his authority could 
not be established in Judea so long as Judas lived, 
the king sent another army against him, under the 
command of Nicanor, 1 Mace. vii. 25, seq. After 
several ineffectual attempts to secure the person of 
Judas, Nicanor was killed at Capharsalama, and his 
army routed. Demetrius, being informed of this 
again sent Bacchides and Alcimus, with a strong re- 
inforcement, formed of the choicest of his troops 
Judas, whose little army had been so reduced, that 
he had not above eight hundred men, ventured, with 
this small force, to attack the enemy, and after prod- 
igies of valor, died, overwhelmed by numbers, 1 
Mace. ix. 1—22. 

The death of Judas delivered Alcimus and his 
party from a formidable enemy, and he began to ex- 
ercise the offices of the high-priesthood ; but, at- 
tempting to pull down the wall of the imner court, 
which had been built by the prophets, (that, proba- 
bly, which separated the altar of burnt-offerings from 
the priest’s court,) God punished him by a stroke of 
the palsy, of which he died, after enjoying the pon- 
tificate three or four years, 1 Mace. vii. 9; ix. 54, 
A. M. 3844. 

ALEMA, a city in Gilead, beyond Jordan, 1 Mace. 


v. 26. 
ALEMETH, a city of refuge, in the tribe of Ben 
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jamin, (1 Chron, vi. 60.) called Almon, in Josh. 
xxi. 15. 

ALEPH, (x,) the name of the firstJetter in the He- 
brew alphabet, whence the Alpha of the Greeks is 
derived. (See A.) Certain psalms, and other parts 
of Scripture, begin with Aleph; and the verses fol- 
lowing, with the succeeding letters of the alphabet, 
in their order. These are called alphabetic psalms, 
etc. See Psatms, and Lerrers. 

I. ALEXANDER rue Great, son and successor 
of Philip king of Macedon, is denoted inthe prophe- 
cies of Daniel, by a leopard with four wings, signi- 
fying his great strength, and the unusual rapidity of 
his conquests, ch. vil. 6; also as a one-horned he- 
goat, running over the earth so swiftly as not to 
touch it; attacking a ram with two horns, over- 
throwing him, and trampling him under foot, with- 
out any being able to rescue him, ch. viii. 4—7. The 
he-goat prefigured Alexander ; the ram, Darius Codo- 
mannus, the last of the Persian kings. In the statue 
beheld by Nebuchadnezzar, in a dream, (ch. ii. _ 
the belly of brass was the emblem of Alexander, anc 
the legs of iron designated his successors. He was 
appointed by God to destroy the Persian empire, 
and to substitute the Grecian monarchy. Alexan- 
der was born at Pella, ante A. D. 355. Philip was 
killed at a marriage feast, when Alexander was 
about eighteen. After he had performed the last 
duties to his father, he was chosen by the Greeks 
general of their troops against the Persians, and en- 
tered Asia with an army of 34,000 men, A. M. 3670. 
In one campaign he subdued almost all Asia Minor. 
He defeated Orobates, one of Darius’s generals; and 
Darius himself, whose army consisted of 400,000 
foot, and 100,000 horse, in the narrow passes which 
Jead from Syria to Cilicia. Darius fled, abandoning 
his camp and baggage, his children, wife, and 
mother. After he had subdued Syria, Alexander 
came to Tyre, and the Tyrians opposing his en- 
trance into their city, he besieged it. At the same 
time he wrote to Jaddus, high-priest of the Jews, 
that he expected to be acknowledged by him, and to 
receive those submissions which had hitherto been 
paid to the king of Persia. Jaddus refusing to com- 
ply, as having sworn fidelity to Darius, Alexander 
resolved to march against Jerusalem, when he had 
reduced Tyre. After a protracted siege, the city 
was taken and sacked. This done, Alexander en- 
tered Palestine, and reduced it. As he was march- 
ing against Jerusalem, intending to punish the high- 
priest, Jaddus, fearing his resentment, had recourse 
to God by prayers and sacrifices. The Lord, in a 
dream, commanded Jaddus to open the gates to the 
conqueror, and, dressed in his pontifical ornaments, 
attended by the priests, in their formalities, at the 
head of his people, to receive Alexander in triumph. 
Jaddus obeyed ; and Alexander, seeing from a dis- 
tance this company advancing, was struck with ad- 
miration, and approaching the high-priest, he saluted 
him first, then adored God, whose name was en- 
graven on a thin plate of gold worn by the high- 
priest on his forehead. The people, in the mean 
while, surrounded Alexander, with great acclama- 
tions. The kings of Syria, who accompanied him, 
and the great officers about Alexander, could not 
comprehend the meaning of his conduct, Parmenio 
alone ventured to ask, Why he, to whom all people 
prostrated themselves, had prostrated himself before 
the high-priest of the Jews? Alexander replied, 
that he paid this respect to God, and not to the high- 
priest; “for,” added he, “while I was yet in Mace- 
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donia, I saw the God of the Jews, who red to 
me in the same form and dress as this high-priest, 
he encouraged me to march my army with expe- 
dition into Asia, promising, under his guidnce, to 
render me master of the Persian empire. For this 
reason, as soon as I perceived this habit, I recollect- 
ed the vision, and understood that my undertaking 
was favored by God, and that, under his protection, 
I might expect very soon to obtain the Persian em- 
pire, and happily to accomplish all my designs.” 
Having said this, Alexander accompanied Jaddus 
into the city, and offered sacrifices in the temple, 
punctual) conforming to the directions of the priests, 
and leaving to the high-priest the honors and func- 
tions annexed to his dignity. Jaddus showing him 
the prophecies of Daniel, in which it was said that 
a Grecian prince should destroy the Persian empire, 
the king was confirmed in his opinion, that God had 
chosen him to execute that great work. At his de- 
parture, he bade the Jews ask what they would of 
him; but the high-priest desired only the liberty of 
living under his government, according to their own 
laws, with an exemption from tribute every seventh 
year, because in that year the Jews neither tilled 
their grounds, nor reaped their products. Alexan- 
der readily granted this request; and as they be- 
sought him to grant the same favor to the Jews be- 
yond the Euphrates, in Babylonia and Media, he 
promised that privilege, as soon as he had conquered 
those provinces. ‘This done, he left Jerusalem, and 
visited other cities; being every where received 
with great testimonies of friendship and submission. 
The Samaritans who dwelt at Sichem, observing 
how kindly Alexander had treated the Jews, re- 
solved to say that they also were, by religion, Jews ; 
for it was their practice, when they saw the affairs of 
the Jews prosper, to boast that they were descend- 
ed from Manasseh and Ephraim; but when they 
thought it their interest to say the contrary, they 
would not fail to affirm, and even to swear, that they 
had no relation to the Jews. They came, therefore, 
with many demonstrations of joy, to meet Alexan- 
der; entreated him to visit their temple and city, 
and petitioned him for an exemption from taxes 
every seventh year, because they also neither tilled 
nor reaped that year. Alexander replied, that he 
had granted this exemption only to Jews; but at his 
return, he would inquire into the matter, and do 
them justice. Joseph. Ant. xi. c. 8. 

It should here be observed, that these accounts 
of Alexander’s reverence for the high-priest, his 
dream, ete. rest only on the authority of Jose- 
phus, and are probably to be regarded as a Jewish 
legend. R. 

Alexander, having conquered Egypt, and regu- 
lated it, gave orders for the continuation of his new 
city, Alexandria, and departed thence about spring, 
into the East, in pursuit of Darius. Passing throug 
Palestine, he was informed that the Samaritans, in 
a general insurrection, had killed Andromachus, 
governor of Syria and Palestine, who, coming to 
Samaria, to regulate some affairs, had been burned 
in his house by the inhabitants. This action highly 
incensed Alexander, who loved Andromachus, and 
he therefore ordered all who were concerned in his 
murder to be executed ; the rest he banished from 
Samaria, and settled a colony of Macedonians in 
their room. The Samaritans who escaped this ca- 
lamity, collected in Sichem, at the foot of mount Ge- 
rizim, which became their capital, as it still contin- 
}ves. And lest the 8000 men of this nation who 
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were in his service, and had accompanied him since 

the siege of Tyre, if sent back into their own coun- 

try, might renew the spirit of rebellion, Alexander 

sent them into Thebais, the most remote southern 

eure of Egypt, and there assigned them lands, 
oseph. ¢. Apion. il. 

After Alexander had subdued Asia, and opened a 
way to India, with incredible rapidity, he gave him- 
self up to intemperance ; and having drank to ex- 
cess, he fell sick, and died, after he had obliged “ all 
the world to be quiet before him,” 1 Mace. i. 3. 
Being sensible that his end was near, he sent for his 
court, and declared, that “he gave the empire to the 
inost deserving.” Some affirm, however, that he 
regulated the succession by a will. The author of the 
first book of Maccabees (chap. i. 6.) says, he divided 
his kingdom among his generals while he was living ; 
and it is certain, that a partition was made of his 
dominions among the four principal officers of his 
army. He died A. M. 3681, ante A. D. 323, at the 
age of thirty-three, after reigning twelve years; six 
as king of Macedon, and six as monarch of Asia, 
He was buried at Alexandria, 

The name of Alexander is equally celebrated in 
the writings of the orientals, as in those of the 
Greeks and Romans; but they vary extremely from 
the accounts which western historians give of him. 
They call him Iscander Dulkarnaim, “double- 
horned Alexander,” alluding to the two horns of his 
empire (or his power) in the east and west. 

Il. ALEXANDER Banas, so called from Bala, 
his mother, was the natural son of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes: he is, on medals, surnamed Theopator Euer- 
getes. Some historians, however, will not allow him 
to be even the natural son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Florus calls him an unknown person, and of uncer- 
tain extraction, Justin says that the enemies of De- 
metrius, king of Syria, suborned a young man, from 
among the meanest of the people,to declare himself 
son and heir of Antiochus; and that he, warring 
with success against the king of Syria, obtained his 
kingdom. Appian affirms that Alexander Balas pre- 
tended to be of the family of the Scleucide, without 
any right to that pretension; and Athenieus says, 
that he was the supposed son of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. But the Roman senate, the Jews, the Bory? 
tians, and the Syrians, acknowledged him as son and 
heir of that prince. Heraclides of Byzantium was 
the person who undertook to seat Alexander Balas 
on throne of Syria, and to displace Demetrius, 
who was his particular enemy. He carried Alexan- 
der, and "E38 iy a daughter of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, to Rome, and by presents and intrigue pre- 
vailed on the senate not only to acknowledge htok: 
ander as the heir of Antiochus, but also to afford him 
assistance in recovering the dominions of his father, 
Having made preparations at Ephesus to prosecute 
the war inst Demetrius, Alexander sailed into 
syria, and Coving obtained possession of Ptolemais, 
he wrote to Jonathan Maccabieus, sending him a 
purple robe and a crown of gold, to induce him to 
espouse his cause, 1 Mace. x. 18. Jonathan yirlded 
to his solicitation, and, notwithstanding the liberal 
promises and assurances of Demetrius, declared for 
Alexander. 

‘The contending kings committed the determina- 
tion of their cause to a decisive battle, in which De- 
metrius, after being deserted by his troops, and per- 
piR Wo of valor, was slain, 1 Mace. x. 48, 
tc, Jos, Ant. xiii. 2, Alexander Balas, having thus 
Dtained possession of the kingdom, determined to 
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strengthen himself by an alliance with the king of 
Egypt, whose daughter he demanded in marriage. 
Ptolemy complied with the demand, and the mar- 
riage was concluded at Ptolemais, where the two 
kings met, 1 Mace. x, 51—58. Jos. Aut. xiii. 4. 
Jonathan was also present, and received marks of 
distinction from both the princes. 

Alexander Balas, however, did not long remain 
undisturbed in possession of his throne. Within 
two years, Demetrius Nicator, the eldest son of the 
former Demetrius Soter, at the head of some troops 
which he had received from Lasthenes, of Crete, 
passed into Cilicia, Alexander was then in Phu- 
nicia, but instantly returned to Antioch, that he 
might prepare for the arrival of Demetrius. Jn the 
mean time, Apollonius, who had received the com- 
mand of Demetrius’s troops, was defeated by Jona- 
than Maceabeus and his brother Simon, who also 
took Azotus and Ascalon, and returned laden with 
spoil to Jerusalem. Alexander, in reward for these 
services, advanced Jonathan to new honors, sent 
him the buckle of gold, which was generally given 
only to near relations of the king, and made an ad- 
dition to his territory, IT Mace. x, 69, 

While this was transpiring in Syria, Ptolemy Phi- 
lometer was devising how to unite the kingdom of 
Syria with Egypt, and determined upon private 
measures to destroy both Demetrius eer and 
Alexander Balas. Under pretence of assisting his 
son-in-law Alexander, he entered Syria with a pow- 
erful army, and after having seized several cities, 
he represented that Balas had prepared ambuseades 
for him in Ptolemais, with intention to surprise him. 
Ptolemy advanced to Antioch without resistance, 
assumed the throne, and put on his head the two 
diadems of Egypt and Syria, 1 Mace. xi, 1—13, 
Jos, Ant. xiii. 4, 

Balas, who had returned into Cilicia, there gath- 
ered a numerous army, with which he marched 
against Ptolemy and Demetrius Nicator, now con- 
federated against him, and gave them battle on the 
river Oineparas ; but being overcome, he fled, with 
five hundred horse, into Arabia; where Zabdiel, a 
prince of the Arabians, cut off Iris head, and sent it 
to Ptolemy. Such is the history, at least in the first 
book of Maccabees, (xi, 15-17} but other histori- 
ans relate, that Alexander’s generals, considering 
their own interests and security, treated privately 
with Demetrius, treacherously killed their master, 
and sent his head to Ptolemy at Antioch, A. M. 
3859. Alexander Balas left a son very young, called 
Antiochus 'Theos, whom Tryphon raised to the 
throne of Syria. 

Hl. ALEXANDER Jannaus, third son of John 
Hircanus, who left three sons, or five, according to 
Josephus, de Bello, i.3. The father was particularly 
fond of Antigonus and Aristobulus, but could not 
endure his third son, Alexander, because he had 
dreamed that he would reign after him; which 
dream extremely afflicted him, inasmuch as, accord. 
ing to the law of nature, it implied the death of his 
two brothers, Events justified the dream. Antigo- 
nus never reigned, and Aristobulus reigned but for a 
short time. After his death, Salome, or Alexandra, 
his widow, liberated Alexander, whom Aristobulus 
had confined in prison since their father’s death, and 
made him king. Alexander, being seated on the 
throne, put to death one of his brothers, who had 
formed a design on his life, and heaped favors on 
another, called Absalom, who, being contented with 
a private condition, lived peaceably, and retired 
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from public employments, Alexander was of a 
warlike, enterprising disposition ; and when he had 
regulated his dominions, he marched against Ptole- 
mais, but was soon compelled to relinquish the ob- 
ject of his expedition, in order to defend his own 
territories against Ptolemy Lathyrus, who had 
marched a powerful army into Galilee. Alexander 
gave him battle near Asophus, not far from the Jor- 
dan; but Ptolemy killed 30,000, or, as others say, 
50,000 of his men. After this victory, he met with 
no resistance. His mother, Cleopatra, however, ap- 
prehensive for the safety of Egypt, determined to 
stop his further progress, and for this purpose levied 
a numerous army, and equipping a large fleet, soon 
landed in Pheenicia. Ptolemais opened its gates to 
receive her; and here Alexander Jannzeus presented 
himself in her camp with considerable presents, and 
was received as an unhappy prince, an enemy of 
Ptolemy, who had no refuge but the queen’s protec- 
tion. Cleopatra made an alliance with him in the 
city of Scythopolis, and Alexander marched with his 
troops into Ceelo-Syria, where he took the town of 
Gadara, after a siege of ten months, and after that 
Amathus, one of the best fortresses in the country, 
where Theodorus, son of Zeno, had lodged his most 
valuable property, as in absolute security. This 
Theodorus, falling suddenly on Alexander’s army, 
killed 10,000, and plundered his baggage. Alexan- 
der, however, was not deterred by this disasterfrom 
prosecuting his purposes: having recruited his army, 
he besieged Raphia, Anthedon, and Gaza, towns on 
the Mediterranean, and took them: the latter, after 
a desperate resistance, was reduced to a heap of 
ruins. 

After this, Alexander returned to Jerusalem, but 
did not find that peace he expected. The Jews re- 
volted; and on the feast of tabernacles, while he, as 
high-priest, was preparing to sacrifice, the people 
assembled in the temple had the insolence to throw 
Jemons at him, taken from the branches which they 
carried in their hands. 'To these insults they added 
reproaches, crying that he who had been a slave, 
was not worthy to go up to the holy altar, and offer 
solemn sacrifices. Provoked by this insolence, 
Alexander put the seditious to the sword, and killed 
about 6,000. Afterwards he erected a partition of 
wood before the altar and the inner temple, to pre- 
vent the approach of the people ; and to defend him- 
self in future against such attempts, he took into his 
pay guards from Pisidia and Cilicia. Finding Jeru- 
salem likely to continue the seat of clamor and 
discontent, Alexander quitted the metropolis, at the 
head of his army; and, having crossed the Jordan, 
he made war upon the Moabites and Ammonites, 
and obliged them to pay tribute; attacked Amathus, 
the fortress beyond Jordan, before mentioned, and 
razed it; and also made war with Oheda, king of the 
Arabians, whom he subdued. On his return to Je- 
rusalem he found the Jews more incensed against 
him than ever; and a civil war shortly ensued, in 
which he killed above 50,000 persons. All his en- 
deavors to bring about a reconciliation proving fiuit- 
less, Alexander one day asked them what they would 
have him do to acquire their good will. They an- 
swered unanimously, ‘that he had nothing to do but 
to kill himself’ After this they sent deputies to de- 
sire succors from Demetrius Eucerus, against their 
king, who marched into Judea, with 3000 horse, and 
40,000 infantry, and encamped at Sichem. A battle 
ensued, in which Alexander was defeated, and com- 
pelled to fly to the mountains for shelter. This oc- 
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currence, however, contributed to his re-establish- 
ment, for a large number of the Jews, touched with 
the unhappy condition of their king, joined him ; and 
Demetrius, retiring into Syria, left the Jews to op- 
pose their king with their own forces. Alexander, 
collecting his army, marched against his rebellious 
subjects, whom he overcame in every engagement, 
and having shut up the fiercest of them in Bethom, 
he forced the town, made them prisoners, and car- 
ried them to Jerusalem, where he ordered eight 
hundred of them to be crucified before him, during 
a great entertainment which he made for his friends ; 
and before these unhappy wretches had expired, he 
commanded their wives and children to be mur- 
dered in their presence—an unheard-of and exces- 
sive cruelty, which occasioned the people of his own 
party to call him “ Thracides,” meaning “as cruel as 
a Thracian.” Some time afterwards, Antiochus, 
surnamed Dionysius, having conquered Damascus, 
resolved to invade Judea; but Alexander defeated 
his intention, and compelled him to return into 
Arabia, where he was killed. Aretas, the succeed- 
ing king of Damascus, however, came into Judea, 
and defeated Alexander, in the plain of Sephala. 
A peace being concluded, Aretas returned to Da- 
mascus; and Alexander ingratiated himself with the 
Jews. Having given himself up to excessive drink- 
ing, he brought on a violent quartan fever, which 
terminated his life. His queen, Alexandra, observ- 
ing him to be near his end, and foreseeing al] she 
had to fear from a mutinous people, not easily goy- 
erned, and her children not of age to conduct her 
affairs, was greatly distressed. Alexander told her, 
that to reign in peace, she should conceal his death 
from the army, till Ragaba, which he was then be- 
sieging, was taken; that, when returned to Jerusa- 
lem, she should give the Pharisees some share in 
the government; that she should send for the prin- 
cipal of them, show them his dead body, give them 
permission to treat it with what indignities they 
pleased, in revenge for the ill treatment they had re- 
ceived from him, and promise that she would in fu- 
ture do nothing in the government without their 
advice and participation. “If you do thus,” he add- 
ed, “you may be assured, they will make a very 
honorable funeral for me, and you will reign in 
peace, supported by their credit and authority among 
the people.” Having said these words, he expired, 
aged forty-eight, after a reign of twenty-seven years, 
A. M. 8926, ante A. D. 78. This admission of the 
Pharisees into the government, demands the espe- 
cial notice of the reader, as it accounts, not only for 
their influence over the minds of the people, but 
also for their connection with the rulers, and their 
power as public governors, which appear so remark- 
ably in the history of the Gospels; much beyond 
what might be expected from a sect merely reli- 
gious. Alexander left two sons, Hirecanus and Aris- 
tobulus, who disputed the kingdom and high-priest- 
hood, till the time of Herod the Great, and whose 
dissensions caused the ruin of their family, and were 
the means of Herod’s elevation. Joseph. Ant. xiii. 
c. 12—16, [21—24.] See ALEXANDRA. 

IV. ALEXANDER, son of Aristobulus and Al- 
exandra, and grandson of Alexander Jannzus, was to 
have been carried captive to Rome, with his brother 
‘Antigonus, when Pompey took Jerusalem from Aris- 
tobulus. On the way, however, he found means to es- 
cape, and, returning to Judea, raised an army of 10,000 
foot, and 15,000 horse, with which he performed 
| many gallant actions, and seized the fortresses of 
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Alexandrium and Macherus. Gabinius, the general 
of the Roman tfoops, however, drove him from the 
mountains, beat him near Jerusalem, killed 3000 of 
his men, and made many prisoners. By the mediation 
of his mother, Alexandra, matters were accommo- 
dated with Gabinius, and the Romans marched into 
Egypt, but were soon compelled to return, by the 
violent proceedings of Alexander. Wherever he 
met with Romans, he sacrificed them to his resent- 
ment, and a number were compelled to fortify them- 
selves on mount Gerizim, where Gabinius found 
him at his return from Egypt. Being apprehensive 
of engaging the great number of troops who were 
with Alexander, Gabinius sent Antipater with offers 
of general pardon, if they laid down their arms. 
This had the desired success; many forsook Alex- 
ander, and retired to their own houses; but with 
30,000 still remaining, he resolved to give the Ro- 
mans battle. ‘The armies met at the foot of mount 
Tabor, where, after a very obstinate action, Alexan- 
der was overcome, with the loss of 10,000 men. 

Under the government of Crassus, Alexander 
again began to embroil affairs; but after the unhap- 

y expedition against the Parthians, Cassius obliged 

im, under conditions, to continue quiet, while he 
marched to the Euphrates, to oppose the passage of 
the Parthians. During the wars between Czesar 
and aint ge 0 Alexander and Aristobulus, his father, 
espoused Ciesar’s interest. Aristobulus was poi- 
soned, and Alexander beheaded at Antioch, A. M. 
3945. Joseph. Ant. xiv. Bell. Jud. i. c. 8. [e. 6, 7.] 

V.. Ab DER, son ef Jason, was sent to 
Rome, to renew friendship and alliance between the 
Jews and Romans: he is named in the decree of 
the senate directed to the Jews, in the ninth year of 
Hireanus’s pontificate, A. M. 3935; B.C. 69. Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 16. 

VI. ALEXANDER, son of Theodorus, was sent 
to Rome, by Hircanus, to renew his alliance with 
the senate. He is named in the decree of the senate, 
addressed to the magistrates of Ephesus, made in 
the consulship of Dolabella; which specified that 
the Jews should not be forced into military service, 
because they could not bear arms on the sabbath day, 
nor have, at all times, such provisions in the armies 
as were authorized by their law. Jos. Ant. xiv. 17. 

Vil. ALEXANDER, son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne. The history of this prince can 
hardly be separated from that of Aristobulus, his 
brother, and companion in misfortune. After the 
tragical death of their mother, Mariamne, Herod 
sent them to Rome, to be educated in a manner 
suitable to their rank. Augustus allowed them an 
apartment in his palace, intending this mark of his 
consideration as a compliment to their father Herod. 
Ontheir return to Judea, the people received the 
princes with great joy; but Salome, Herod’s sister, 
who had been the principal cause of Mariamne’s 
death, apprehending that if ever the sons of the lat- 
ter possessed authority, she would feel the effects of 
their resentment, resolved, by her calumnies, to 
alienate the affections of their father from them. 
This she managed with great address, and for some 
time discovered no symptoms of ill-will. Herod 
married Alexander to Glaphyra, daughter of Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia, and Aristobulus to Bere- 
nice, daughter of Salome. Pheroras, the king’s 
brother, and Salome, his sister, conspiring to destroy 
these young princes, watched closely their conduct, 
and often induced them to speak their thoughts 
freely and forcibly, preemies the manner in which 
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Herod had put to death their mother, Mariamne. 
Whatever they said was immediately reported to 
the king, in the most odious and aggravated terms, 
and Herod, having no distrust of his brother and sis- 
ter, confided in their representations, as to his sons’ 
intentions of revenging their mother’s death. To 
check, in some degree, their lofty spirits, he sent for 
his eldest son, Antipater, to court,—he having been 
brought up at a distance from Jerusalem, because 
the quality of his mother was much inferior to that 
of Mariamne—thinking that by thus making Aristo- 
bulus and Alexander sensible that it was in his pow- 
er to prefer another of his sons before them, they 
would be rendered more circumspect in their con- 
duct. The contrary, however, was the case. The 
presence of Antipater only exasperated the two 
princes, and he at length succeeded in so entirely 
alienating his father’s affection from them, that Herod 
carried them to Rome, to accuse them before 
Augustus, of designs against his life, B.C. 11. But 
the young princes defended themselves so well, and 
affected the spectators so deeply with their tears, 
that Augustus reconciled them to their father, and 
sent them back to Judea, apparently in perfect union 
with Antipater, who expressed great satisfaction to 
see them restored to Herod’s favor. When returned 
to Jerusalem, Herod convened the people in the 
temple, and publicly declared his intention, that his 
sons should reign after him; first Antipater, then 
Alexander, and afterwards Aristobulus. This dec- 
laration exasperated the two brothers still further, 
and gave new occasion to Pheroras, Salome, and 
Antipater, to represent their disaffection to Herod. 
The king had three confidential eunuchs, whom he 
employed even in affairs of great importance. These 
were accused of being corrupted by the money of 
Alexander, and being subjected to the rack, the ex- 
tremity of the torture induced them to confess, that 
they had been often solicited by Alexander and 
Aristobulus to abandon Herod and join them and 
their party, who were ready for any undertaking, in 
asserting their indisputable right to the crown. One 
of them added, that the two brothers had conspired 
to lay snares for their father, while hunting; and 
were resolved, should he die, to go instantly to 
Rome, and beg the kingdom of Augustus. Letters 
were produced likewise from Alexander to Aristo- 
bulus, wherein he complair 2d that Herod had given 
fields to Antipater, which produced an annual rent 
of two hundred talents. 

This intelligence confirmed the fears of Herod, 
and rendered him suspicious of all persons about 
his court. Alexander was put under arrest, and his 
principal friends to the torture. The prince, how- 
ever, was not dejected at this storm. He not only 
denied nothing which had been extorted from his 
friends, but admitted even more than they had al- 
leged againts him; whether designing to confound 
the credulity and suspicions of his father, or to in- 
volve the whose court in perplexities, from which 
they should be unable to extricate themselves. He 
conveyed letters to the king, in which he represent: 
ed that to torment so many persons on his account 
was useless; that, in fact, he had laid ambuscades 
for him; that the principal courtiers were his ac 
complices, naming, in particular, Pheroras, and his 
most intimate friends; adding, that Salome came 
secretly to him by night, and that the whole court 
wished for nothing more than the moment when 
they might be delivered from that pain in which 
they were continually kept by his cruelties. 
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In the mean time, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 
and father-in-law of Alexander, informed of what 
was passing in Judea, came to Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of effecting, if possible, a reconciliation be- 
tween Herod and his son. Knowing the violence 
of Herod’s temper, he feigned to pity his present 
situation, and to condemn the unnatural conduct of 
Alexander. The sympathy of Archelaus produced 
some relentings in the bosom of Herod, and finally 
led to his reconciliation with Alexander, and the de- 
tection of the guilty parties. But this calm did not 
long continue. One Eurycles, a Lacedemonian, 
having insinuated himself into Herod’s favor, gained 
also the confidence of Alexander; and the young 
prince opened his heart freely, concerning the 
grounds of his discontent against his futher. Eury- 
cles repeated all to the king, whose suspicions 
against his sons were revived, and he at length or- 
dered them to be tortured. Of all the charges 
brought against the young princes, nothing could be 
proved, except that they had formed a design to re- 
tire into Cappadocia, where they might be freed 
from their father’s tyranny, and live in peace. Herod, 
however, having substantiated this fact, took the 
rest for granted, and despatched two envoys to 
Rome, demanding from Augustus justice against 
Alexander and Aristobulus. Augustus ordered them 
to be tried at Berytus, before the governors of 
Syria, and the tributary sovereigns of the neigh- 
boring provinces, particularly mentioning Arche- 
laus as one; and giving Herod permission, should 
they be found guilty, to punish them as he might 
deem proper. Herod convened the judges, but 
basely omitted Archelaus, Alexander’s father-in- 
Jaw ; and then, leaving his sons under a strong guard, 
at Platane, he pleaded his own cause against them, 
before the assembly, consisting of 150 persons. Af- 
ter adducing against them every thing he had been 
able to collect, he concluded by saying, that, as a 
king, he might have tried and condemned them by 
his own authority; but that he preferred bringing 
them before such an assembly to avoid the im uta- 
tion of injustice and cruelty. Saturnius, who had 
been formerly consul, voted that they should be 
punished, but not with death; and his three sons 
voted with him: but they were overruled by Volum- 
nius, who gratified the father, by condemning his 
sons to death, and induced the rest of the judges to 
join with him in this cruel and unjust sentence. 
The time and manner of carrying it into- execution 
were left entirely to Herod. Damascenus, Tyro, 
and other friends, interfered, in order to save the 
lives of the unfortunate princes, but in vain. They 
remained some time in confinement; and, after the 
report of another plot, were conveyed to Sebaste, or 
Samaria, and there strangled, A. M. 3390, one year 
before the birth of J.C. and four before the usual 
computation of A. D. Joseph. Ant. xv. xvi. 

The reader is requested to pay particular attention 
to this history of the behavior of Herod to his two 
sons, because it has a strong connection with the 
gospel histories of the massacre of the infants—for 
the king who could slay his own sons, would not 
scruple to slay those of others ; and it suggests good 
reasons for the alarm of the whole city, and of the 
priests, from whom Herod inquired where the Mes- 
siah should be born; also, for the flight of Joseph 
and Mary into Egypt, and for their fear of returning 
again into Judea, under the power of his successor, 
who, as they supposed, might very probably inherit 
this king’s cruel and tyrannical disposition, 
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VII. ALEXANDER, a Jew, apparently an ora- 
tor, mentioned Acts xix. 33. The people of Ephe- 
sus being in uproar, and incensed against the Jews 
for despising the worship of Diana, the Jews put 
Alexander forward, to plead their cause, and proha- 
bly to disclaim all connection with Paul and the 
Christians. The mob, however, would not hear him. 

IX. ALEXANDER, a copper smith or hrazier, 
who deserted the Christian faith, 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 
Tim. iv. 14. 

X. ALEXANDER, a man who had apparently 
been high-priest, Acts iv. 6. 

XI. ALEXANDER, the son of Simon, and 
brother of Rufus. His father, Simon, was compellea 
to aid in bearing the cross of Jesus, Mark xv. 21. 

ALEXANDRA, or Satome, was first married to 
Aristobulus, and afterwards became the wife of Al- 
exander Jannzeus, his brother. In the account of 
this prince, we have noticed the advice which he 
gave upon his death-bed to Alexandra, with a view 
to conciliate the Pharisees, and establish herself in 
the kingdom. Alexandra followed his counsel, and 
secured the object of her wishes. ‘The Pharisees, 
won by the marks of respect which she paid to 
them, exerted their influence over the people, and 
Alexander Jannzeus was buried with great pomp and 
splendor, and Alexandra ruled during the space of 
nine years. Under her government, the country 
enjoyed external peace, but was distracted by in- 
ternal strife. The Pharisees, having obtained an 
ascendency over the mind of the queen, proceeded 
to exact from her many important advantages for 
themselves and friends, and then to obtain the pun- 
ishment and persecution of all those who had been 
opposed to them during the king’s reign. Many of 
the Sadducees, therefore, were put to death; and 
their vindictiveness proceeded to such acts of cruelty 
and injustice, that none of Alexander’s friends could 
be secure of their lives. Many of the principal per- 
sons who had served in the late king’s armies, with 
Aristobulus at their head, entreated permission to 
quit their country, or to be placed in some of the 
distant fortresses, where they might be sheltered 
from the persecution of their enemies. After some 
deliberation, she adopted the expedient of distributing 
them among the different garrisons of the kingdom, 
excepting those, however, in which she had depos- 
ited her most valuable property. In the mean time, 
her son Aristobulus was devising the means of seiz- 
ing upon the throne, and an opportunity at length 
presented itself for carrying his project into effect. 
The queen being seized with a dangerous illness, 
Aristobulus at once made himself master of those 
fortresses in which his friends had been placed, and, 
before the necessary measures could taken to 
stay his progress, he was placed at the head ofa 
large number of troops. Alexandra, finding her 
death at hand, left the crown to devolve upon Hir- . 
canus, her eldest son; but he, being opposed by 
Aristobulus, retired to private life, Alexandra died, 
B. C. 69, aged seventy-three years. Jos. Ant. xiii. 
ult. xiv. 1. 

ALEXANDRIA, a celebrated city in Egypt, sit- 
uated between the Mediterranean sea and the lake 
Mareotis, the basin of which is now filled up by 
sand. It was founded by Alexander the Great, 
under Dinocrates, the architect who rebuilt the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, B. C. 332, and peopled 
by colonies of Greeks and Jews. Had this prince 
realized his ambitious projects for becoming the un- 


. disturbed master of the world, he could hardly have 
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selected a more convenient situation for command- 
ing and concentrating its resources. Alexandria 
rose rapidly to a state of prosperity, becoming the 
centre of commercial intercourse between the East 
and the West, and in process of time was, both in 
point of magnitude and wealth, second only to Rome 
itself 

The ancient city, according to Pliny, was about 
fifteen miles in circuit, peopled by 300,000 free citi- 
zens, and as many slaves. From the gate of the 
sea ran one magnificent street, 2000 feet broad, 
through the entire length of the city, to the gate of 
Canopus, affording a beach, and a view of the 
shipping in the port, whether north in the Mediter- 
ranean, or south in the noble basin of the Mareotic 
lake. Another street, of equal wiu'h, intersected 
this at right angles, in a square halfa league in cir- 


cumference. Thus the whole city appears to have 
been divided by two streets intersecting each 
other. 


Upon the death of Alexander, whose body was 
deposited in his new city, Alexandria became the 
regal capital of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and rose 
to its highest splendor. During the reign of the 
three first princes of this name, its glory was at 
the highest. ‘The most celebrated philosophers 
from the East, as well as from Greece and Rome, 
resorted thither for instruction, and eminent men, in 
every department of knowledge, were found within 
its walls. Ptolemy Soter, the first of that line of 
kings, formed the museum, the library of 700,000 
volumes, and several other splendid works, and his 
son Philadelphus consummated several of his under- 
takings after his decease. At the death of Cleopa- 
tra, ante A. D. 26, Alexandria passed into the hands 
of the Romans, under whom it became the theatre 
of several memorable eveuts, and after having en- 
joyed the highest fame for upwards of a thousand 
years, it submitted to the arms of the caliph Omar, 
A. D. 646. Such was the magnificence of the city, 
that the conquerors themselves were astonished at 
the extent of their acquisition. “I have taken,” 
said Amrou, the general of Omar, to his master, 
“the great city of the West. It is impossible for 
me to enumerate the variety of its riches and beauty ; 
I shall content myself with observing that it con- 
tains 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres or places 
of amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of vegetable 
goods, and 40,000 tributary Jews.” With this event, 
says a modern geographer, the sun of Alexandria 
may be said to have set: the blighting hand of 
Islamism was laid on it; and although the genius 
and resources of such a city could not be immedi- 
ately destroyed, it continued to languish until the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, in the fifteenth 
century, gave a new channel to the trade which for 
80 many centuries had been its support; and at this 
day, Mucssedris, like most Eastern cities, presents 
a mixed spectacle of ruin and wretchedness—of 
fallen greatness and enslaved human beings. 

[The present Alexandria, or, according to the 
pronunciation of the inhabitants, Skanderia, occupies 
only about the eighth part of the site of the ancient 
city. The splendid temples have been exchanged 
for wretched mosques and miserable churches, and 
the magnificent palaces for mean and ill built dwell- 

Ings. The city, which was of old so celebrated for 
its commerce and navigation, is now merely the 
port of Cairo, a place where ships may touch, 
and where wares may be exchanged. The modern 
city is built with the ruins of the ancient. The 
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streets are so narrow, that the inhabitants can lay 
mats of reeds from one roof to the opposite, to pro- 
tect them from the scorching sun. The inhabitants 
consist of Turks, Arabs, Copts, Jews, and Armeni- 
ans. Many Europeans have counting houses here; 
where the factors exchange European for oriental 
merchandise. 

It was under Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to 
Aristeeus, that the Greek or Alexandrine version of 
the Seriptures was made here by learned Jews, 
seventy-two in number; and hence it is called the 
Septuagint, or version of the Seventy. Pt this 
narration is entitled to little credit. It is true, uu *v- 


| ever, that the Jews established themselves in great 
| numbers in this city, very soon after it was founded. 
| Josephus says, (c. Apion. ii. 4. Ant. xiv. 7. 2.) that 


Alexander himself assigned to them a particular 
quarter of the city, and allowed them equal rights 
and privileges with the Greeks. Philo, who him- 
self lived .here in the time of Christ, affirms (Opp. 
il. p. 525, ed. Mangey.) that of five parts of the city, 
the Jews inhabited two. According to his state- 
ments also, there dwelt in his time in Alexandria, 
and the other Egyptian cities, not less than ten hun- 
dred thousand Jews. (ib. p. 523.) This, however, 
would seem exaggerated, At that period they suf- 
fered cruel persecutions from Flaccus, the Roman 
governor; which Philo has described in a separate 
treatise.—-Christianity was early known and found 
professors here. According to Eusebius, (Hist. 
Kee. ii. c. 17.) the apostle Mark first introduced the 
gospel into Alexandria; and according to less au- 
thentic accounts, he suffered martyrdom here, about 
A. D. 68. A chureh dedicated to this evangelist, 
belonging to the Coptic Jacobite Christians, still ex- 
ists in Alexandria. See Rosenmueller. Bib. Geog. iii. 
p. 291, seq. *R. 

The Jewish and Christian schools in Alexandria 
were long held in ‘the highest esteem, and there is 
reason to believe that the latter, besides producing 
many eloquent preachers, paid much attention to 
the multiplying of copies of the sacred writings. 
The famous Alexandrian manuscript, now deposited 
in the British Museum, is well known. (See Brsxe.) 
For many years Christianity continued to flourish 
at this seat of learning, but at length it became the 
source, and for some time continued the strong- 
hold, of the Arian heresy. The divisions, discords, 
and animosities, which were thus introduced, ren- 
dered the churches of Alexandria an easy prey to 
the Arabian impostor, and at the time to which we 
have already referred, they were swept away by his 
followers. 

The commerce of Alexandria being so great, es- 
pecially in corn,—for Egypt was considered to be 
the granary of Rome—the centurion might readily 
“find a ship of Alexandria—corn-laden—sailing into 
Italy,” Acts xxvii. 6; xxviii. 11. It was in this city 
that Apollos was born, Acts xviii. 24. 

ALEXANDRIUM, a castle built by Alexander 
Janneus, king of the Jews, on a mountain, near 
Corea, one of the principal cities of Judea, on the 
side of Samaria, in the direction of Jericho, towards 
the frontiers of Ephraim and Benjamin, which was 
demolished by Gabinius, but afterwards rebuilt by 
Herod. Here the princes of Alexander Jannzus’s 
family were mostly buried; and hither Herod or- 
dered the bodies of his sons, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, to be carried, after they had been put to 
death at Sebaste, or Samaria. Jos, Ant. xili, 24; xiv 
6. 10. 27; xvi. 2 and ult. 
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ALGUM, see Aumua. 

ALIEN, a stranger or foreigner. Those who are 
without an interest in the new covenant, or who 
are not members of the church of Christ, are said to 
be “aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,” 
Eph. ii. 12. 

ALLEGORY, a figurative discourse, which em- 
ploys terms appropriate to one thing, in order to 
express another. It is a metaphor prolonged and 
pursued ; as, for example, when the poss repre- 
sent the Jews under the allegory of a vine, plant- 
ed, er'tivated, watered, by the hand of God, but 
wv" cu, instead of producing good fruit, brings forth 
sour grapes; and so of others. The same, when the 
apostle compares the two covenants of Sinai and the 
gospel, or Jerusalem that now is, and the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; “which things,” he says, “may be alle- 
gorized.” As this was common among the Jews, in 
writing to Jews, he adopts their custom, in which, 
having been deeply learned, he could, no doubt, have 
greatly enlarged; but then, where had been the 
power of the cross of Christ; the genuine unsophis- 
ticated doctrines of the gospel ? 

Allegories, as well as metaphors, parables, simili- 
tudes, and comparisons, are frequent in Scripture. 
The Jews, and the people of the East in general, 
were fond of this sort of figurative discourse, and 
used it in almost every thing they said. One chief 
business of a commentator is, to distinguish between 
the allegorical and literal meaning of passages, and 
to reduce the allegorical to the literal sense. The 
ancient Jews, as the Therapeutee, the author of the 
Book of Wisdom, Josephus, and Philo, (and in imi- 
tation of them, many of the fathers,) turned even 
the historical parts of Scripture into allegories; al- 
though the literal sense in such passages is most 
clear. These allegorical] explanations may interest, 
perhaps, but they are good for little; they cannot 
justly be produced as proofs of any thing; unless 
where Christ, or his apostles, have so applied them. 

The ancient philosophers and poets also used to 
deliver doctrines, and to explain things allegorically. 
Pythagoras instructed his disciples in this symbolical 
manner, believing it to be the most proper method 
of explaining religious doctrines, and to be a help to 
memory. Euclid of Megara did, indeed, forbid the 
use of allegories and emblems, as fit only to render 
plum things obscure; and Socrates taught in a man- 
ner the most natural and simple, excepting those 
ironies which he sometimes interspersed in his dis- 
courses. But the philosophers, generally, were ex- 
cessively fond of allegories and mystical theology ; 
and they were too closely imitated by the early 


Christians. See Sympots. 
ALLELUIA, or Hatietvu-san, (praise Jeho- 
vah.) This word occurs at the beginning, and at 


the end, of many of the Psalms. It was also sung 
on solemn days of rejoicing: “And all her streets 
(i. e. of Jerusalem) shall sing alleluia,”. says Tobit, 
speaking of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, Tob. xiii. 
18. John, in the Revelation, says, (chap. xix. 1. 3. 
4. 6.) “I heard a great voice of much people in 
heaven, who cried, Alleluia; and the four living 
creatures fell down, and worshipped God; saying, 
Alleluia.” This expression of joy and praise was 
transferred from the synagogue to the church, and 
it is still occasionally used in devotional psalmody. 

ALLON BACHUTH, the oak of weeping, a place 
in Bethel, where Rebekah’s nurse was buried, Gen. 
xxxv. 8. ; 


ALLOPHYLI, *-4iiépvio, a Greek term, used 
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by the LX X. which signifies, properly, strangers ; 
but the Hebrew term, to which it corresponds, is 
generally taken, in the Old Testament, to signify the 
Philistines. 

ALLUSH, or Atusu. The Israelites, being in the 
wilderness of Shur, departed from Dophkah to Al- 
lush, and from thence to Rephidim, Numb. xxxiii. 13. 
In Judith, (chap. i. 9.) Chellus or Chalus, and Kades, 
are set down as being near each other. Eusebius 
and Jerome fix Allush in Idumea, about Gabala, that 
is, about Petra, the capital of Arabia Petriea ; for, ac- 
cording to them, the Gabalene is near Petra. Allush 
is also called Eluza, or Chaluza. In the accounts of 
the empire, it is situated in the third Palestine, and 
is placed by Ptolemy among the cities of Idumea. 
The Jerusalem Targum on Genesis xxy. 18. and on 
Exodus xv. &2. translates Shur and the desert of 
Shur, by Aliush. [But Shur could not haye been far 
from the present Suez, Exod. xv. 22. It is impossi- 
ble to assign definitely the position of Alush, the en- 
campment of the Israelites, R. 

ALMON, a city of Benjamin, given to Aaron’s 
family, Josh. xxi. 18; probably the Alameth men- 
tioned 1 Chron. vi. 60. 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM, one of the stations of 
the Israelites before they reached mount Nebo, 
Numb. xxxiii. 46. 

ALMOND-TREE, -pe, shaked, from a root which 
signifies to watch; for,in fact, the almond-tree is one 
of the first trees that blossom in the spring, and, as 
it were, awakes, while most are asleep by reason of 
winter. ‘This tree is often mentioned in Seripture. 
The Lord, intending to express to Jeremiah (i. 11. 
the vigilance of his wrath against his people, showe 
him the branch of an almond-tree; where the du- 
plicity of meaning in the word shaked is difficult to 
express in a translation, “ What seest thou?” He 
answers, “I see the rod of an almond-tree,” (i. e. a 
watcher.) -'The Lord replies: “I will watch over my 
word to fulfil it.” 

The almond-tree resembles a peach-tree, but is 
larger. In Judea it blossoms in January, and by 
March has fruit. Aaron’s rod, which bore blossoms 
and fruit in the wilderness, (Numb. xvii. 8.) was of 
the almond-tree. The author of Ecclesiastes, (xii. 5. 
expressing metaphorically the whiteness of an o] 
man’s hair, says, “The almond-tree shall flourish.” 
The blossoms of this tree are white. 

ALMS, charitable donation. 'The word is derived 
ultimately from the Greek ”EAeos, mercy, pity, com- 

assion. 

ALMUG, or by transposition Aneum, a kind of 
wood which Hiram brought from Ophir, 1 Kings x. 
11; 2 Chron. ii. 8. The rabbins generally render it 
coral ; others ebony, or pine. It certainly is not coral, 
for this is not proper to make musical instruments, 
nor to be used im rails, or a staircase, to which uses, 
the Scripture tells us, the wood almug was put. The 
pine-tree is too common in Judea, and the neighbor- 
ing country, to search for it as far as Ophir. The 
wood thyinwm (by which the word is rendered in 
the Vulgate) is that of the citron-tree, known t» the 
ancieuts, and much esteemed for its odor and beauty 
It came from Mauritania. Plin. xiii. 16. 

Calmet is of opinion, that by almug, or algwm, or 
simply gum, taking al for an article, is to be under- 
stood oily and gummy wood, particularly of che tree 
which produces gum Arabic. It is said Ammo- 
niac proceeds from a tree resembling that which 
bears myrrh; and gwm Arabic comes from the black 
acacia, which he takes to be the same as the Shittim 
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wood, frequently mentioned by Moses; if so, Solo- 
mon’s Almug and Moses’s Shittim, he remarks, would 
be the same wood. See Surrrim. 

{Some have supposed the Almug to be Sandal- 
wood, (Santalum,) which is a native of the East In- 
dies, and much used for costly work. So Rosenmuel- 
ler. Kimehi compares the Arabian Almokam, which is 
theArabie name of the wood usually known in Europe 
by the appellation Brazil-wood, from the tree Cesal- 
pinia o Saou. There are various species of 
this tree. That called the Casalpinia sappan is a 
native of the East Indies, Siam, the Molucca islands, 
and Japan; as are also several other species. Its 
wood is very durable, and is used in fine cabinet 
work. It yields also a dye of a beautiful red color, 
for which it is much used. Its resemblance in color 
to coral may have given occasion for the name ./l- 
mug, which, in Rabbinic, still signifies coral ; and then 
the meaning of the name would be coral-wood. Ge- 
senius adopts this supposition. See Rees’s Cyclop. 
Art. Cesalpinia. R. 

A ALOES, or Axor, an East Indian tree, that 
grows about eight or ten feet high. Atthe head of itis 
a large bundle of leaves, thick and indented, broad 
at bottom, but narrowing towards the point, and 
about four feet in length; the blossom is red, inter- 
mixed with yellow, and double like a pink; from 
this blossom comes fruit, like a large pea, white and 
red. The juice of the leaves is drawn by cutting 
them with a knife; and afterwards it is received in 
bottles. The eastern geographers tell us, that the 
wood of aloes, the smell of which is exquisite, is 
found only in those provinces of India which are 
comprelfended in the first climate; that the best is 
that which grows in the isle of Senf, situated in the 
Indian sea, towards China. Others are of opinion, 
that the wood of aloes, produced in the isle of Comar, 
or at Cape Comorin, is the best, and that it was of this 
kind a certain king of India made a present, weigh- 
ing ten quintals, to Nouschirvan; which, when ap- 
plied to the fire, melted, and burned like wax. This 
wood is brought likewise from the islands of Su- 
matra and Ceylon. The Siamese ambassadors to 
the court of France, in 1686, brought a present of it 
from their sovereign; and were the first to commu- 
‘nicate any consistent account of the tree. It is said 
to be about the height and form of the olive-tree ; 
the trunk is of three colors, and contains three sorts 
of wood; the heart, or finest part, is called tambac or 
calambac, and is used to perfiune dresses and apart- 
ments. It is worth more than its weight in gold; 
and is esteemed a sovereign cordial against fainting 
fits, and other nervous disorders. From this account 
the reader will perceive the rarity and value of this 
perfume, implied in the notice taken of it by the 
spouse in the Canticles, (iv. 14.) and the boast of the 
prostitute, Proy. vii. 17. The sandal-wood ap- 
proaches to many of its properties; and is applied 
to similar uses, as a perfume at sacrifices, &c. 
The aloes of Syria, Rhodes, and Candia, called 
Aspalathus, is a shrub full of thorns; the wood 
of which is used by perfumers, after they have 
taken off the bark, to give consistency to their per- 
furnes. 

‘This tree or wood was called by the Greeks 
éychhoyor, and later Eviciéy, and has been known to 
moderns by the names of aloe-wood, paradise-wood, 
eagle-wi ete. Modern botanists distinguish two 
kinds; the one genuine and most precious, the other 
more common and inferior. The former grows in 
Cochin-China, Siam, and China, is never exported, 
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and is of so great rarity in India itself, as to be worth 
its weight in gold. Pieces of this wood that are 
resinous, of a dark color, heavy, and perforated as if 
by worms, are called calambac ; the tree itself is called 
by the Chinese sik-hiang. It is represented as 
large, with an erect trunk, and lofty branches. The 
other or more common species is called garo in the 
East Indies, and is the wood of a tree growing in 
the Moluccas, the excoecaria agallocha of Linnzus. 
The leaves are like those of a pear-tree; and it has 
a milky juice, which, as the tree grows old, hardens 
into afragrant resin. ‘The trunk is knotty, crooked, 
and usually hollow. The domestic name in India 
is aghil; whence the Europeans who first visited 
India gave it the name of lignum aquila, or eagle- 
wood. From this same aghil the Hebrew name 
Dyonx seems also to be derived. But as this is also, 
as to form, the plural of Sax, a tent, the Vulgate in 
Numb. xxiv. 6. has translated thus: “As Tens 
which the Lord hath spread ;” while the Hebrew is: 
“As aloe-trees which the Lord hath planted ;’—in 
our version, “ lign-aloes.”—Aloe-wood is said by 
Herodotus to have been used by the Egyptians for 
embalming dead bodies; and Nicodemus brought it, 
mingled with myrrh, to embalm the body of our 
Lord, John xix. 39. See Gesenius, Thesaurus 
Ling. Heb. p. 33. R. 

Il, ALOES, a plant or herb, the leaves of which 
are about two inches thick, prickly, and chamfered ; 
in the middle rises a stem; and the flower yields a 
white kernel, extremely light, and almost round. 
These aloes are not uncommon among us. It 
has been said, that one kind of aloes flowers 
but once in a hundred years, and that, as its flower 
opens, it makes a great noise; but there have been 
several seen blowing in the gardens at and round 
London, without making any noise. As the flowers 
have six stamina, and one style, Linneeus ranges 
this plant in the sixth class, called hexvandria monog y- 
nia. Our knowledge of it is obtained not so much 
from oriental specimens, as from American, which 
could not be known to the ancients. The Cape of 
Good Hope furnishes many kinds. 

From this plant is extracted the common drug 
ealled aloes, which is a very bitter resin. Some 
have supposed that this was what Nicodemus brought 
for embalming the body of Christ, John xix. 39. 
See the close of the preceding article. 

ALPHA, (A,) the first letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet. See the letter A. Martial, in imitation of the 
Greeks, who used to distinguish the rank of people 
by letters, says: 


Quod Apna dixi, Codre, penulatorum, 
Te nuper, aliqua, cum jocarer in charta: 
Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 
Dicas licebit Bera me togatorum. 
Epig. l. v. Ep. 26. 


ALPHABET, see Heprew Lerrers, 

I. ALPHUS, father of James the less, (Matt. x. 
3; Luke vi. 15.) and husband of the Mary who v 1s 
sister to the mother of Christ; (John xix. 25.) for 
which reason, James is called the Lord’s brother. 
(See Broruer.) By comparing John xix. 25, with 
Luke xxiv. 10. and Matt. x. 3. it is evident that Al- 
pheeus is the same as Cleophas; Alpheus being his 
Greek name, and Cleophas his Hebrew or Syriac 
name, according to the custom of the province, or 
the time, where men often had two names, by one 
of which they were known to their friends and 
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countrymen, and by the other to the Romans, or 
strangers. More probably, however, the double 
name in Greek arises from a diversity in pronouncing 
the nin his Aramean name, »55n; a diversity which 
is common also in the Septuagint. See Kuinoel on 
John xix. 25. See also Names. 

Il. ALPH®US, father of Levi, or Matthew, the 
apostle and evangelist, Mark ii. 14. 

I. ALTAR, the place on which sacrifices were 
offered. Sacrifices are nearly as ancient as worship ; 
and altars are of nearly equal antiquity. Scripture 
speaks of altars, erected by the patriarchs, without 
describing their form, or the materials of which they 
were composed. The altar which Jacob set up at 
Bethel, was the stone which had served him for a 

illow; and Gideon sacrificed on the rock before 
bis house. The first altars which God commanded 
Moses to raise, were of earth or rough stones; and 
the Lord declared, that if iron were used in con- 
structing them, they would become impure, Exod. 
xx. 24, 25. The altar which Moses enjomed Joshua 
to build on Mount Ebal, was to be of unpolished 
stones, (Deut. xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 31.) and it is very 
probable, that such were those built by Samuel, Saul, 
and David. The altar which Solomon erected in 
the temple was of brass, but filled, it is believed, 
with rough stones, 2 Chron. iv. 1. That built at 
Jerusalem, by Zerubbabel, after the return from 
Babylon, was of rough stones; as was that of thie 
Maccabees. Josephus says, (De Bello, lib. vi.scap. 
14.) that the altar which was in his time in the tem- 

le, was of rough stones, fifteen cubits high, forty 
ea and forty wide. 

Among the ancient Egyptian pictures that have 
been discovered at Herculaneum, are two of a very 
curious description, representing sacred ceremo- 
nies of the Egyptians, probably in honor of Isis. 
Upon these subjects we shall lay the substance of 
Mr. Taylor’s remarks before our readers. 

In the first picture, the scene of the subject is in 
the area before a 
temple ; (as usual ;) 
the congregation is 
numerous, the mu- 
sic various, and the 
priests engaged are 
at least nine per- 
sons. The temple 
is raised, and an 
ascent of eleven 
steps leads up to it. 
On this altar we 
( 4 observe, (1.) Its 
Mult form and decora- 
tions. (2.) The birds 
about it. In the 
original, one Ibis is 
lying down at ease, another is standing up, without fear 
or apprehension ; a third, perched on some paling, is 
looking over the heads of the people; and a fourth 
is standing on the back of a Sphinx, nearly adjacent 
to the temple, in the front of it. It deserves notice, 
that vhis altar (and the other also) has at each of its 
four corners a rising, which continues square to about 
half its height, but from thence is gradually sloped 
off to an edge, or a point. These are, no doubt, the 
horns of the altar; and probably this is their true 
figure. See Exod. xxvii. 2, &c.; xxix. 12; Ezekiel 
xiii, 15. On these Joab caught hold, (1 Kings ii. 
28.) and to these the Psalmist alludes, (cxviii. 27.) 
“ Bind the sacrifice with cords unto the horns of the 
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altar.” It is probable that the primary use of these 
horns was to retain the victim. 

(1.) Observe the garland with which this altar is 
decorated. (2.) Observe the occupation of the priest, 
who, with a kind of fan, is blowing up the fire. No 
doubt this fan is employed, because to blow up the 
sacred flame with the breath would have been 
deemed a kind of polluting it. It may bear a ques- 
tion, whether something of the same nature were 
not used in kindling the fire on the Jewish altar. 
That fans were known anciently in the East, is highly 
probable, from the simplicity of the instrument, no 
less than from its use. The ancients certainly bad 
fans to drive away flies with, (Greek «vroodp,, Latin 
muscarium, Martian, xiv. Ep. 67.) We do not 
know indeed that any Jewish writer mentions the 
use of a fan in kindling the altar fire; nor, indeed, 
should we have thought of it, had it not occurred in 
this Egyptian representation. 

The other figure shows the horns of the altar, 
formed on the same prin- 
ciple as the foregoing ; but 
this is seen on its angle, 
and its general form is 
more eijeyated. It has no 
garlands, and perfumes 
appear to be burning on 
it. In this picture the as- 
sembly is not so numer- 
ous as in the other; but 
almost all, to the number 
of ten or a dozen persons, 
are playing on musical in- 
struments. , 

Both these altars have 
a simple projecting ornament, running round them 
on their upper parts; but this has also a correspond- 
ing ornament at bottom. Upon the base of it stand 
two birds, which deserve notice, on account of their 
being unquestionable representations of the true 
ancient Egyptian Ibis; a bird long lost to naturalists. 
Perhaps the publication of these portraits of the bird 
may contribute to recover and identify it; which 
will be deemed a service to natural history. They 
also deserve especial notice, on account of their 
situations, as standing on the altar itself, or lying 
down close to it, even while the sacred fire is burn- 
ing, and the sacred ceremonies being performed by 
the priests, close around them. From their confident 
familiarity, it should seem that these birds were not 
only tolerated, but were considered as sacred ; and, 
in some sense, as appertaining to the altar, Would 
it not have been a kind of sacrilege to have dis- 
turbed, or expelled from their domicile, their resi- 
dence, these refugees, if refugees they were, at the 
altar? (See the history of Aristodicus, Hered. lib. i. 
cap. 159.) Diodorus Siculus (lib. i.) reports, that the 
Egyptians were very severe to those who killed a 
cat, or an Ibis, whether purposely, or inadvertently ; 
the populace, he says, would attack them in crowds, 
and put them to death by the most cruel means; often 
without observing any form of justice ;—by a kind 
of judgment of zeal. 

As these Ibises were privileged birds in Egypt, so 
might some clean species of birds be equally priv 
ileged among the Jews, and be suffered quietly 
build in various parts of the temple, in the cou 
around the altar; and if they were of the nature 
our domestic fowl, they might even make nests, and 
lay their eggs, at or about the altar, or among the 
interstices and projections of the bottom layer of 
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large rough stones, which formed the base of it. If 
they were the property of the priests, or of their 
children, or of any constant ieatands in the temple, 
(alluded to in the next verse,) they might give no 
more offence, by straggling about the sacred pre- 
sincts, than the viear’s sheep or horse grazing in the 
church-yard does among ourselves. We know, too, 
that there is scarcely a country church among our- 
selves, in which sparrows, and swallows too, do not 
make their nests; and yet, though we dislike the de- 
filement they occasion, we do not think the building 
the less sacred. By these considerations, we may 
perhaps illustrate the passage, Psalm Ixxxiv. 3. The 
ores hath found a house, and the swallow a nest for 
erself, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, 
O Lord of hosts. 

The Altars in the tabernacle and in the temple at 
Jerusalem were as follow :—(1.) The Altar of Burnt- 
offerings. (2.) The Altar of Incense. (3.) The 
‘Table of Shew-bread ; but this is improperly called 
an altar, See Sarw-preap. 

1. Tar Avrar or Burnv-orrertnes is thus de- 
scribed by Calmet. It was a kind of coffer of Shit- 
tim-wood, covered with: brass plates, (Exod. xxvii. 1, 
seq.) five cubits square, and three in height. Moses 
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— it towards the east, before the entrance of the 
abernacle, in the open air, that s» the fire which 
was to be kept perpetually upon it, and the smoke 
arising from the sacrifices which were burnt there, 
might not disfigure the inside of the Tabernacle. 
At the four corners were four horns, of a cubit 
square, covered with the same metal as the rest of 
the Altar. They were hollow, that part of the 
blood might be poured into them. Within the depth 
or hollow of it was a grate of brass, on which the 
fire was made, and through which fell the ashes, 
which were received in a pan below. At the four 
corners of this grate were four rings, and four chains, 
which kept it up at the four horns of the Altar above 
mentioned. As this Altar was portable, Moses had 
rings made, and fastened to the sides of it, into 
which were put staves of Shittim-wood, overlaid 
with brass, by means of which it was removed from 
place to place. 

Such was the Altar of Burnt-offerings belonging 
to the tabernacle erected by Moses in the wilderness ; 
but in Solomon’s temple it was much larger. This 
was a kind of cube, twenty cubits long, as many 
wide, and ten in height, covered with thick plates 
of brass, and filled with rough stones; and on the 


east side there was an easy ascent leading up to it. 
When the Jews returned from the captivity of Baby- 
lon, they rebuilt the Altar of Burnt-offerings, upon 
the model of Solomon’s; but after both the temple 
and the altar had been age by the orders of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, this altar was demolished, 
and the stones of it laid in some part of the temple 


which was unpolluted, till a prophet should be raised 
up by God, who should come and declare the use 
for which they were reserved, 1 Macc. xiv. 41. 
Herod the Great, having built a new temple, raised 
an altar of burnt-offerings like that which had been 
there before; but Josephus says, that the ascent 
to it was on the south side. B,J. vi. p. 918. edit. Col 
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The Altar of Burnt-offerings, according to the 
rabbins, was a large mass of rough and unpolished 
stones, the base of which was 32 cubits, or 48 feet 
square. From thence the altar rose one cubit, or a 
foot and a half; then there was a diminishing of one 
cubit in thickness; and from thence the altar, being 
only 30 cubits square, rose five cubits, and received 
a new diminution or in-benching of two cubits, and 
consequently was reduced to 28 cubits square. From 
thence again it rose three cubits, but was two cubits 
sinaller. Lastly, it rose one cubit, and so being in 
all 24 cubits, or 36 feet square, it formed the hearth 
on which the sacrifices were burnt, and the perpet- 
ual fire kept up. The diminution of two cubits, 
which was nearly in the middle of the Altar, served 
as a passage for the priests to go and come about 
the altar, to attend the fire, and to place the sacrifice 
on it. 

This altar, being composed of large plates of massy 
brass, was thence called the brazen altar, 1 Kings 
vill. 64. The ascent was by a sloping rise on the 
south side, called Kibbesh, 32 cubits in Jength, and 
16 in breadth ; it landed upon the upper benching- 
in, near the hearth, or top of the altar; because to 
go up by steps was forbidden by the law. The 
priests might go round about the altar, and perform 
their offices very conveniently upon the two in- 
benchings which we have described; namely, that 
of the middle, and that above it, both of\ which 
were a cubit broad. 

The following is an explanation of the profile of 
the altar of burnt-offerings according to the rab- 
bins, and Dr. Prideaux. 


aa 
ee 


a. A Trench which went quite round the Altar, 

iia was thrown the blood of the sacri- 
ces. 
a.b,The Foundation of the Altar, one cubit high, 
and 32 cubits square. 

b. c. The first in-benching, one cubit broad. 

c.d. The elevation of five cubits. 

d.e. The second in-benching, one cubit broad. 

e. f. The elevation of three cubits. 

Jf. g- The third in-benching, one cubit broad. 

g-h. The last rising, one cubit. 

% The Hearth of 24 cubits, or 36 feet square. 

k. k. The Horns of the Altar, of one cubit, and hol- 
low, half a cubit square. : 

l. The sloping ascent to the Altar, 82 cubits in 
length. 

m.d. 'The passage on both sides the Kibbesh, to the 
second in-benching. 

The altar of burnt-offerings, both in the taberna- 
cle and temple, was regarded as an asylum or place 
of refuge. 1 Kingsi. 50, seq. ii. 28, seq. 

2. Tue Arar or INCENSE was a small table of 
Shittim-wood, covered with plates of gold, of one 
cubit in length, another in width, and two in height, 
Exod. xxx. 1, seq. At the four corners were four 
horns, and all around a little border or crown over 
it, On each side were two rings, into which staves 
might be inserted for the purpose of carrying it. It 
stood in the holy place, (not in the holy of holies,) 
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over against the table of shew-bread. Every morn- 
ing and evening the priest in waiting for that week, 
and appointed by lot for this office, offered incense 
of a particular composition upon this altar; and to 
this end entered with the smoking censer filled with 
fire from the altar of burnt-offerings into the holy 
place. The priest, having placed the censer on it, 
retired out of the holy place. This was the altar 
which was hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity, 
2 Mace. ii. 5, 6. On the Altar of Incense the priest 
Zacharias was appointed to place the perfume ; and 
while engaged in this service he received the annun 
ciation of the birth of a son, Luke i. 11. 

II. ALTAR at Athens, inscribed ?4yreHcte 9:6, 
“to the unknown God.” Paul, discoursing in that city 
on the resurrection of the dead, was carried hy some 
of the philosophers before-the judges of the Areop- 
agus, where he uses this expression: (Acts xvii. 22, 
23.) Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious, over fond of gods; for as I 
passed by, and beheld your sacred instruments, | 
found an altar, with this inseription—* To the un- 
known god;” him, therefore, whom ye worship as 
“unknown,”—him declare (represent, announce) I 
unto you.” The question is, What was this altar, 
thus consecrated to the “unknown god?” Jerome 
says, that it was inscribed “to the gods of Asia, Eu- 
rope, and Africa; to the unknown and strange gods ;” 
and that the apostle uses the singular form, because 
his design was only to demonstrate to the Atheni- 
ans, that they adored an unknown god. In Ep. ad 
Tit..c. 1. 12. 

Some, as Grotius, Vossius, Beza, believe that Paul 
speaks of altars extant in several places of Attica, 
without any inscription, erected after a solemn expi- 
ation for the country, by the philosopher Epimeni- 
des; see the note of Dr. Doddridge below. Others 
conceive that this altar was the one mentioned by 
Pausanias and Philostratus, (Attic. lib. yi. cap. 2.) 
who speak of ?Ayrdoren ear Bouot Uevrra, altars, 
at Athens, consecrated “to the unknown gods.” 
Lucian, in the Dialogue attributed to him, entitled 
Philopatris, swears—“by the UNKNOWN GoD, at 
Athens.” He adds, “Being come to Athens, and 
finding there the UNKNowN GOD, We worshipped 
him, and gave thanks to him, with hands lifted up 
to heayen.” Another statement is made by Peter 
Comestor. He relates, that Dionysius, the Areopa- 
gite, observing, while he was at Alexandria, the 
eclipse, which, contrary to nature, happened at the 
death of our Saviour, from thence concluded, that 
some unknown god suffered; and not being then in 
a situation to learn more of the matter, he erected, 
at his return to Athens, this altar, “to the unknown 
god,” which gave occasion to Paul’s discourse at the 
Areopagus. Theophylact, GEcumenius, and others, 
give a different account of its origin and design, but 
each of their opinions, as also those we have no- 
ticed, has its difficulties. 

Chrysostom thinks the altar, entitled, “To the 
gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa, to the unknown 
and strange gods,” is not that mentioned by Paul ; 
as the Areopagites would never have understood 
this altar by the bare designation of the “Unknown 
God.” He conceives it to be more probable that the 
Athenians, who were a people extremely super- 
stitious, being apprehensive that they had forgotten 
some divinity and omitted to worship him, erected 
altars in some parts of their city, inseribed “ To the 
unknown god ;” whence Paul took occasion to 
preach, first Jenovan, and then Jesus, to them, as a 
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God, with t to them, truly wnkrc ve, yet, in 
some sort, adored without their knowing him. 
Chrysost. in Acta. ; 

Augustin did not doubt but that the Athenians, 
under the appellation of the unknown God, wor- 
shipped the true one. Others also have thought, 
that the God of the Jews was the object of this altar, 
he being a powerful God, but not fully known, as 
the Jews never used his name in speech, but substi- 
tuted “the Lorn” for “Jenovan.” 

. The following is Dr. Doddridge’s note on the 
ana The express testimony of Lucian (Phi- 
opat. ad fin.) sufficiently proves that there was such 
an inscription at Athens; and shows how unneces- 
sary, as well as unwarrantable, it was in Jerome to 
suppose, that the apostle, to serve his own purpose, 
gives this turn to an inscription, which bore on its 
front a plurality of deities. Wherice this important 
phenomenon arose, or to what it particularly referred, 
it is more difficult to say. Witsius (Melet. p. 85.) 
with Heinsius (in loc.) understands it of Jenovan, 
whose name, not being pronounced by the Jews 
themselves, might give occasion to this appellation ; 
and to this sense Mr. Biscoe inclines. (Boyle’s Lect. 
chap. viii. § 12. p. 322. 325.) Dr. Welwood (pref. 
to the Banquet of Xenophon, p. 18, 19.) supposes 
that Soerates reared this altar, to express his devo- 
tion to the one living and true God, of whom the 
Athenians had no notion; and whose incomprehen- 
sible being he insinuated, by this inscription, to be 
far beyond the reach of their understanding, or his 
own. And in this I should joyfully acquiesce, could 
I find one ancient testimony in confirmation of the 
fact. As it is, to omit other conjectures, I must give 
the preference to that which Beza and Dr. Ham- 
mond have mentioned, and which Mr. Hallet (Disc. 
on Script. vol. i. p. 307, 308.) has labored at large to 
confirm and illustrate ; though I think none of these 
learned writers has set it in its most natural and ad- 
van light. Diogenes Laertius, in his life of 
Epimenidés, (vide lib. i. p. 29, C. with the notes of J. 


Casaubon and Menagius,) assures us, that in the time 


of that philosopher (about 600 years before Christ) 
there was a terrible pestilence at Athens; in order to 
avert which, when none of the deities to whom they 
sacrificed, appeared able or willing to help them, 
Epimenides advised them to bring some sheep to the 
Areo , and letting them loose from thence, to 
follow them till they lay down, and then to sacrifice 
them (as I suppose the words roa xgooixovre Ged 
signify) to the god near whese temple or altar they 
then were. Now it seems probable, that, Athens not 
being then so full of these monuments of supersti- 
tion as afterwards, these sheep lay down in places 
where none of them were near; and so occasioned 
the rearing what the historians call anonymous altars, 
or altars, each of which had the inscription éy»dore 
O25, to the unknown god; meaning thereby, the 
deity who had sent the plague, whoever he were ; 
one of which altars, at least, however it might have 
been a anon remained till Paul’s time, and long 
after. ow as the God whom Paul preached as 
Lord of ail, was indeed the deity who sent and re- 
moved this pestilence, the apostle might, with great 

ropriety, tell the Athenians, he declared to them 

im whom, without knowing him, they worshipped ; 


as I tnink the concluding words of the 23d verse 


‘most fairly be rendered.” 

r. Lurdner has an article on this subject, which 
may be ecnsulted with advantage ; it is in the quarto 
edition, vol, iv. p. 174. 
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[It is a strong objection to the view taken above by 
the excellent Dr. Doddridge, that the sacrifices were 
to be offered, not to an dyracre ge, but to 7d 7g00%/- 
xurtt Jeo, i, e. the god to whom the affair pertains, 
or the god who can avert the pestilence, whoever he 
may be; so that the inscription on such altars, if 
any, would doubtless have been, 1a srgoaizorte Fea. 
But these altars are expressly said by the Gree 
writer to have been fewot avmrvuor, i, e. anonymous 
allars,—though evidently not in the sense in which 
Dr. Doddridge has taken it, but meaning altars 
without any name or inscription. 

Hichhorn conjectures (Allgem. Biblioth, iii. p. 414.) 
that there were standing at Athens various very an- 
cient altars, which originally had no inscription, and 
which were afterwards not destroyed, for fear of pro- 
voking the anger of the god to whom each had been 
dedicated, although it was no longer known who 
this god was. He supposes that therefore the in- 
scription, éyréore ea, was placed upon them, which 
would properly signify, “to an unknown god,” and 
not “to rage unknown god.” Of these altars, Paul 
met with only one, and spoke accordingly. That 
there were altars with this inscription, in the plural 
number, appears from the testimony of Pausanias, 
(V. 14. p. 412.) and we may well conclude, on the 
authority of Paul, that at least one existed at Athens 
with the inscription in the singular. 

Bretschneider supposes the inscription to have 
been, cyraorors Seote, i, e. to the gods of foreign na- 
tions, unknown to the Athenians ; indicating either 
that foreigners might sacrifice upon that altar to thei. 
own gods, or that Athenians who were about to 
travel abroad, might first by sacrifices propitiate the 
favor of the gods of the countries they wére about to 
visit. He quotes the following sentiment of Tertul- 
lian: “I find indeed altars prostituted to unknown 
gods, but idolatry is an Attic trait; also to uncertain 
gods, but superstition is a trait of Rome.” (Adv 
Mare. i. 9.) This view is in substance similar to that 
of Jerome, first above mentioned. Bretschn. Lex. 
N. T. art. ayrworoe. 

So much at least is certain, both from Paul’s as- 
sertion and the testimony of Greek profane writers, 
that altars to an unknown god or gods existed at 
Athens. But the attempt to ascertain definitely 
whom the Athenians worshipped under this appella- 
tion, must ever remain fruitless for want of sufficient 
data. The inscription afforded to Paul a happy oc- 
casion of proclaiming the gospel; and those who 
embraced it, found indeed that the Being whom they 
had thus ‘ignorantly worshipped, was the one only 
living and true God. See Kuinoel’s Comm. in Act. 
xvii. 23. *R. 

ALUSH, see Atiusn. 

AMALEK, son of Eliphaz and Timna his concu- 
bine, and grandson of Esau. He succeeded Gatam 
in the government of Edom, south of Judah ; (Gen. 
xxxvi. 12, 16. 1 Chron. i. 386.) and is by some sup- 
posed to have been father of the Amalekites who 
dwelt on the south of Judah. This, however, is 
very disputable, as will appear from what follows. 

AMALEKITES, a powerful people who dwelt 
in Arabia Petreea, between the Dead sea and the 
Red sea, or between Havilah and Shur ; (1 Sam. xv, 
7.) perhaps in moving troops. We cannot assign the 
place of their habitation, except in general it is ap- 
parent that they dwelt south of Palestine, between 
mount Seir and the border of Egypt; and it does 
not appear that they possessed cities, though one is 
ment.oned in 1 Sam. xv. 5. They lived generally 
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in migrating parties, in caves, or in tents. The Is- 
rselites had scarcely passed the Red sea, when the 
Aonilekites attacked them in the desert of Rephidim, 
and slew those who, through fatigue or weakness, 
lagged behind. Moses, by God’s command, directed 
Jeshua to repel this assault; and to record the act 
of inhumanity in a book, to perpetuate its remem- 
brance for future vengeance. Joshua attacked the 
A.nalekites, and defeated them, while Moses was on 
the mountain, and, with Aaren and Hur in his com- 
pany, held up his lifted hands to heaven, A. M. 2513. 
According to the Scripture mode of expression, 
Moses required all the virtue of his rod and his 
oe ba to defeat so dreadful an enemy ; and if God 
sad not interferea on behalf of his people, the num- 
ber, valor, and advantage of Amalek’s arms, had 
g.ven them the victory. Moreover, victory, which 
God gives or withholds at his pleasure, had certainly 
favored the Amalekites, if Aaron and. Hur, who ac- 
companied Moses on the mount, remote from dan- 
ger, had not supported the extended arms and hands 
of that legislator. The mystery of this we leave to 
commentators. The battle continued till the ap- 
proach of night; for Scripture says, (Exod. xvii. 12.) 
“the hands of Moses were steady till the going down 
of the sun.” As the success of this action was the 
sole work of God, he said to Moses, “ Write this for 
a memorial in a book.” 

Under the Judges, (Judg. vi. 3.) we see the Ama- 
lekites united with the Midianites and Moabites to op- 
press Israel; but Ehud delivered them from Eglon, 
(Judg. iii. 13.) and Gideon delivered them from Mid- 
jan and Amalek. Many years after, the Lord di- 
rected Samuel to say to Saul; “Thus saith the Lord 
of hosts, I remember what Amalek did to Israel, 
how he laid wait for him in the way when he came 
up from Egypt: now go and smite Amalek, and ut- 
terly destroy all.” Saul marched therefore against 
the Amalekites, advanced to their capital, defeated 
and drove them from Havilah (towards the lower 
part of the Euphrates) to Shur, (on the Red sea 
towards Egypt,) destroying the people: but he spared 
the best of the cattle and movables; thereby violat- 
ing the command of God. Nevertheless, some fugi- 
tives escaped ; for though they appear but little more 
in history, yet some years after Saul’s expedition 
against them, a troop of Amalekites pillaged Ziklag, 
then belonging to David, where he had left his wife 
and his property. David, returning, pursued, over- 
took, and dispersed them, and recovered all the booty 
which they had carried off, 1 Sam. xxx. 1. In 
Judges x. 14. and xii. 15. we read of an Amalek and 
a mount of the Amalekites in the tribe of Ephraim. 
It is hence probable that colonies of this people had 
formerly migrated into Canaan; and that one of 
them had thus maintained itself against the Ephraim- 
ites. See Bib. Repos. I. p. 594. 

The Arabians have a tradition, that Amalek was a 
son of Ham; a notion which we are not disposed to 
reject ; for certainly it is not easy to conceive how 
the Amalekites, if only the posterity of the son of 
Eliphaz, grandson of Esau, could be so powerful and 
numerous as this tribe was when the Israelites de- 
parted out of Egypt. Besides, Moses relates, (Gen. 
xiv. 7.) that in Abraham’s time the five confederate 
kings invaded Amalek’s country about Kadesh, as 
likewise that of the Amorites at Hazezon-tamar. 
Moses also (Numb. xxiy. 20.) relates, that Balaam, 
observing from a distance the land of Amalek, said, 
in his prophetic style, “ Amalek is the first (the head, 
the original) of the nations, but his end shall be, that 
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he perish for ever.” This will not agree with the 
Amalekites, if they were so modern; for the gener- 
ation then living was but the third from Amalek him- 
self, as appears by the following comparative gene- 


alogy: 


Esau, Jacob, 

Eliphaz, Levi, 

Amalek, Koath, 
Amram, 
Aaron. 


It is worthy of notice, also, that Moses never re- 
proaches the Amalekites with attacking the Israel- 
ites, their brethren; an aggravating circumstance, 
which it is probable he would not have omitted if 
they had been descended from Esau, and, by that 
descent, brethren to the Israelites. Lastly, we see 
the Amalekites almost always joined in Scripture 
with the Canaanites and Philistines, and never with 
the Edomites; and when Saul destroyed Amalek, 
the Edomites neither assisted nor avenged them. It 
is therefore probable that the Amalekites, so often 
mentioned in Sacred History, were a people descend- 
ed from Canaan, and very different from the de- 
scendants of Amalek, the grandson of Esau, who 
perhaps might be but a small tribe, and not conspic- 
uous at the time; if, indeed, they ever rose to much 
importance. 

Of the Amalek destroyed by Saul, too, the Arabi- 
ans had a tradition, that he was the father of an an- 
cient tribe in Arabia, which contained only Arabians 
called pure; the remains of which were mingled 
with the posterity of Joktan and Adnan, and so 
became Mosarabes, or Mostaarabes, that is, nixed 
Arabians—blended with foreigners. They believe, 
also, that Goliath, who was slain by Dayid, was kin 
of the Amalekites, and that the giants who inhabite 
Palestine in Joshua’s time, part of whom retired into 
Africa while Joshua was living, and settled on the 
coasts of Barbary, were of the same race ; an account 
which has many circumstances of credibility about 
it. The son of Amalek was Ad, a celebrated prince 
among the Arabians, and as some suppose, the son 
of Uz, and grandson of Aram, the son of Shem. 
The Mahommedans say, Ad was father of an Arabian 
tribe called Adites, who were exterminated for not 
hearkening to the patriarch Eber, who preached the 
unity of God to them. (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient.) 
These accounts are, indeed, very imperfect; but on 
the whole, we seem to be warranted in suggesting, 
(1.) That there were more kinds of Amalekites than 
one: (2.) that the tribe which Saul destroyed might 
not be very numerous at that time, and that the tract 
of country mentioned in relation to them, was that 
of their flight, not that of their possession, unless as 
rovers, or Bedouins: (3.) that they were turbulent 
and violent toward their neighbors, as formerly they 
had been toward the stragglers of Israel ; which sug- 
gests the reason why their neighbors were not dis- 
pleased at their expulsion: (4.) that such being their 
character, they might have produced a war, by giving 
recent cause of offence to Israel; though Scripture 
only mentions the fulfilment of an ancient prophecy 
—perhaps there never had been peace between the 
two nations: (5.) that Agag, slain by Samuel, had 
been extremely cruel—a supposition which seems 
warranted by the expression, “As thy sword has 
made mothers childless ;” therefore he met with no 
more than his just punishment in the death he re- 
ceived. See Acac and SamveEt. 

Mr. Taylor arranges the different tribes bearing 
the name of Amalek in a geographical view, thus 
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(1.) Amaxek, the ancient, Genesis xiv. 7. where the 

hrase is remarkable, “ all the country of the Amalek- 
ites,” which implies a great extent. This people 
we may place near the Jordan, Numb. xxiv. 20. (2.) 
A tribe in the region east of Egypt; between Egypt 
and Canaan, Exod. xvii. 8; 1 Sam. xv. &c. (3.) The 
descendants of Eliphaz.—It was against the second 
of these that Moses and Joshua fought, (Exod. xvii. 
8—13.) against which tribe perpetual hostility was to 
be maintained, ver. 16; 1 Sam. xv. It was also, 
most probably, to the ancient Amalekites (1.) that 
Balaam alluded (Numb. xxiv. 20.) as having been 
“first of the nations,” for the descendants of Esau 
were very far from answering to this title ; m fact, 


they were but just appearing as a tribe, or family. ; 


Even at this day, the Arabs distinguish between 
families of pure Arab blood, and those of mixed de- 
scent; but they include the posterity of Ishmael 
among those of mixed descent, while they reckon 
the Amalekites by parentage as of pure blood. The 
posterity of Esau, therefore, could hardly claim 
privilege above that of Ishmael, either by antiquity, 
or by importance. Neither is it any way likely, that 
the Amalekites of Esau’s family should extend their 
settlements to where we find those Amalekites (2.) 
who attacked Israel at the very borders of Egypt, 
and on the shores of the Red sea. Instead of Maa- 
chatht, (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 11, 13.) the LXX 
read, “the kings of the Amalekites,” which implies 
that this people had occupied very extensive territo- 
ries. 'The same countries seem to be alluded to by 
David, in Psalm lxxxiii. 7. where he had already 
mentioned Edom, the Islmaelites, Moab, &c, yet 
distinct from these he mentions Gebel, Ammon, and 
Amalek; consequently this Amalek was not of the 
descent of Esau, or of Ishmael. 

The spies sent to explore the land of Canaan 
(Numb. xiii. 29.) report, that the Amalekites inhabit- 
ed the south ; which agrees exactly with the equiv- 
oeation of David to Achish, 1 Sam. xxvii. David 
invaded the Amalekites, ver. 8. but in ver. 10. he 
says, he went “against the sowth of Judah,” the south 
of the Jerahmeelites, the south of the Kenites; which 
indeed was very true, as he went against the Amalek- 
ites, who were south of all those places. 

I. AMANA,a mountain, mentioned in Cant. iv. 8. 
and by some supposed to be mount Amanus, in Ci- 


licia. Jerome and the rabbins describe the land of : 


Tsrael as extending northward to this mountain; and 
it is known that Belorhon’s dominion did extend so 
far. Mount Amanus, with its continuations, separates 
Syria and Cilicia, and reaches from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Euphrates.—[The Amana of the Canti- 
cles, however, is rather the southern part or sum- 
mit of Antilibanus; so called perhaps from the river 
Amana, which descended from it. See Gesenius 
Heb. Lex. Reland Pal. p. 320. R. 

Il. AMANA, a river of Damascus. See ABANA. 

I. AMARIAH, eldest son of Meraioth, and father 
of the high-priest Ahitub, was high-priest in the time 
of the Judges, but we are not able to fix the years of 
his pontificate. His name occurs 1 Chron. vi. 7. 
and if he actually did exercise this office, he should 
be placed, as we think, before Eli, who was succeeded 
by Ahitub, who, in the Chronicles, is pat after Ama- 
riah, ver. 7.—[There was another of this name,viz.— 

It. AMARIAH, high-priest at a later period, the 

son of Azariah, but also the father of a second Ahi- 

tub, 1 Chron. vi.11. In like manner, in the same 
list, there are three high-priests bearing the name of 
Azariah. R 
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II. AMARIAH, great-grandfather of the prophet 
Zephaniah, and father of Gedaliah, Zeph. i. 1. 

I. AMASA, son of Jether or Ithra and Abigail, 
David’s sister. Absalom, during his rebellion ayainst 
David, placed his cousin, Amasa, at the head of his 
troops, (2 Sam. xvii. 25.) but he was defeated by 
Joab. After the extinction of Absalom’s party, David, 
from dislike to Joab, who had killed Absalom, 
offered Amasa his pardon and the command of the 
army, in room of Joab, whose insolence rendered 
him ‘insupportable, 2 Sam. xix. 13. On the revolt 
of Sheba, son of Bichri, David ordered Amasa to 
assemble all Judah against Sheba; but Amasa de- 
laying, David directed Abishai to pursue Sheba, with 
what soldiers he then had about his person. Joal, 
with his people, accompanied him; and when thev 
had reached the great stone in Gibeon, Amasa joined 
them with his forces. Joab’s jealousy being excited, 
he formed the dastardly and cruel purpose of asss- 
sinating his rival—* Then said Joab to Amasa, Art 
thou in health, my brother? and took him by the 
beard with the right hand to kiss him ;” but at the 
same time smote him with the sword. Such was the 
end of Amasa, David’s nephew, ch. xx. 4—10. 
A. M. 2982. 

Il. AMASA, son of Hadlai, opposed the admis- 
sion of such captives as were taken from the king- 
dom of Judah, in the reign of Ahaz, into Samaria, 2 
Chron. xxviii. 12. 

AMASAI, a Levite, who joined David with pone: 
gallant men, while in the desert, flying from Saul. 
David went to meet them, and said, “If ye be come 
peaceably to help me, mine heart shall be knit unto 
you: but if ye be come to betray me to mine ene- 
mies, seeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the 
God of our fathers look thereon and rebuke it.” 
Then said Amasai, “Thine are we, David, and on 
thy side, thou son of Jesse: peace be unto thee, and 
peace be to thine: helpers.” David, therefore, re- 
ceived them; and gave them a command in his 
troops, 1 Chron. xii. 18. 

AMATH, or Emarn, a city of Syria; the same 
with Exmesa on the Orontes. See Hamaru. 

AMATHITIS, a district in Syria with the capital 
city Hamath, on the Orontes, 1 Mace. xii. 25. See 
Hamaru. 

I. AMAZITAH, son of Joash, eighth king of Judah, 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 27.) succeeded his father, A. M. 
3165. He was twenty-five years of age when he 
began to reign, and reigned twenty-nine years at 
Jerusalem. He did good in the sight of the Lord, 
but not with a perfect heart. When settled in his 
kingdom, he put to death the murderers of his father, 
but not their children; becu ’se it is written in the 
law, “'The fathers shall not be put to death for the 
children, neither shall the children be put to death 
for the fathers; every man shall be put to death for 
his own sin,” Deut. xxiv. 16; 2 Chron. xxy. 2, 3, 4. 
Designing to proceed against Edom, which had re- 
volted from Judah, in the reign of Joram, about 
fifty-four years before, (2 Kings viii. 20.) Amaziah 
mustered 300,000 men able to bear arms. To these 
he added 100,000 men of Israel; for which he paid 
100 talents, about $150,000. But a prophet of the 
Lord came to him, and said, “O king, let not the 
army of Israel go with thee; for the Lord is not 
with Israel.” Amaziah, hereupon, sent back those 
troops; and they returned strongly irritated against 
him. They dispersed themselves over the cities of 
Judah, from Beth-horon to Samaria, killed 3000 men, ’ 
and carried off a great booty, to make thernselvesy 
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amends for that they had expected from Edom. 
4maziah, with his own forces, gave battle to the 
Edomites, in the Valley of Salt, killed 10,000, and 
took 10,000 more, who had saved themselves, in all 
probability, on a rock, where they were assaulted, 
and from whence they were thrown headlong, and 
thereby dashed to pieces. In 2 Kings xiv. 7. it is 
said, “ Amaziah took Selah, y>z, (Petra,) and gave it 
the name of Joctael ;” i. e. probably he took Petra, 
the capital of Arabia Petreea; others are of opinion, 
that he only took the rock (Gr. Petra) to which these 
ten thousand Edomites had retreated. Amaziah, 
’ having thus punished Edom, and taken their gods 
prisoners, adored them as his own deities. This 
provoked the Lord, who, by a prophet, remon- 
strated with him ; but Amaziah was incorrigible, and 
the prophet departed foretelling his premature end. 

From this time Amaziah appears to have been so 
greatly infatuated as to think himself invincible, and 
sought a quarrel with the king of Israel, for the pur- 
pose of showing his prowess, 2 Kings xiv. 8, 9; 2 
Chron. xxv. 17, seq. Joash’s attempts to conciliate 
him proving unavailing, the two armies came to 
battle near Bethshemesh, where Amaziah was de- 
feated, and himself carried prisoner to Jerusalem, 
part of whose walls were demolished by Joash, and 
t2e most valuable things, including the gold and sil- 
ver vessels belonging to the temple, taken away to 
Samaria, ver. 11—14. 

Amaziah reigned after this, fifteen or sixteen 

ears at Jerusalein; but as he returned not to the 
rd with all his heart, he was punished by a con- 
spiracy formed against him at Jerusalem. He en- 
deavyored to escape to Lachish; but was assassinated, 
and brought back on horses, and buried with his an- 
cestors, in the city of David, A. M. 3194. Uzziah, 
or Azariah, his son, about sixteen years of age, suc- 
ceeded him, ver. 19, 20, 21. 

Il. AMAZIAH, the priest of the golden calves at 
Bethel, who procured the banishment of the prophet 
Amos, because he had predicted the destruction of 
the high places, consecrated to idols, and also of the 
house of Jeroboam, Amos vii. 10,seq. See Amos. 

AMBASSADOR. The ministers of the gospel 
are called ambassadors, because they are appointed 
by God to declare his will to men, and to promote a 
spiritual alliance with him, 2 Cor. v. 20. - 

AMBER, (22wn, chasmal, Ezek. i. 4, 27; viii. 2.) 
is a yellow or straw-colored gummy substance, 
originally a vegetable production, but reckoned to the 
mineral kingdom. It is found in lumps in the sea 
and on the shores of Prussia, Sicily, Turkey, &c. 
Externally it is rough; it is very transparent, and on 
being rubbed yields a fr.grant odor. It was formerly 
supposed to be medicinal; but is now employed in 
the manufacture of trinkets, ornaments, &c. 

In the above passages of Ezekiel, the Hebrew 
word chashmal is translated by the Sept. and Vulgate 
electrum, i. e. amber, because the Heb. word denotes a 
very brilliant metal, composed of silver and gold, which 
was much prized in antiquity; see Pliny xxxiii. 4. 
p-23. Others, as Bochart, compare here the mixture 
of gold and brass, of which the ancients had several 
kinds; by which means a high degree of lustre was 
obtained; e. g. 238 pyropum, #3 Corinthium, ete. 
Something similar to this was probably also the 
difficult yeizoiizeror in Rev. i. 15. see Bochart, 
Hieroz. fi. p. 877. *R. 

AMBIVIUS, (Marcus,) succeeded Coponius in 
the government of Judea, A. D.13, Annius Rufus 
was his successor, A. D. 17. 
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AMEN, t:x, in Hebrew, signifies true, faithful, cer- 
tain. It is used likewise in affirmation; and was 
often thus used by our Saviour: Amen, Amen, ver- 
ily, verily. It is understood as expressing a wish, 
Amen! so be it! or an affirmation, Amen, yes: I 
believe it. Numb. v. 22, She shall answer, Amen! 
Amen! Deut. xxvii. 15, 16, 17, &e. All the people 
shall answer, Amen! 1 Cor. xiv. 16, How shall he 
who occupieth the place of the unlearned say, Amen! 
at thy giving of thanks? seeing he understandeth uot 
what thou sayest. The promises of God are Amen 
in Christ ; 7. e. certain, confirmed, GkRaNTED, 2 Cor. 
i. 20. The Hebrews end the five books of Psalnis, 
according to their distribution of them, with Amen, 


Amen; which the Septuagint translate Iérorto, 
yévorto, and the Latins Fiat, The Is, &e. 
are ended with Amen. The Greek, Latin, and other 


churches, preserve this word in their prayers, as 
== as alleluia and hosanna. At the conclusion of 

1e public prayers, the people anciently answered 
with a loud voice, Amen! and Jerome says, that, at 
Rome, when the people answered, Amen! the sound 
was like a clap of thunder. Pref. in Lib. ii. Ep. ad 
Galat. The Jews assert, that the gates of heaven 
are end to him who answers Amen! with all his 
might. 

[The word 4men is strictly an adjective, signifying 
firm, and metaph. faithful. So in Rey. iti. 14, our 
Lord is called “the Amen, the faithful and true Wit- 
ness ;” where the last words in. the agora 
appellation. So Is. Ixy. 16, it is in the Heb. “the 
God of Amen,” which our version renders “God of 
pins He e. of fidelity. In its pa? oe use it a. 
certainly, truly, surely. It is used at the beginning-o 
a setiench, "i ware emphasis, rarely in the Old 
Testament, (Jer. xxviii. 6.) but 
arse : — New, where it is Lee 

ferily. In John’s G ] alone, it is often y 
him in this way aati, e. Verily, verily. In the 
end of a sentence it is often used, si or repeated, 
especially at the end of hymns prayers; as 
Amen and Amen, Ps. xii. 14; Ixxii. 19; Ixxxix. 53, 
The proper signification of it here is, to confirm the 
words which have preceded and invoke the fulfil- 
ment of them; so be it, fiat, Sept. yévorro. Hence in 
oaths, after the priest has pe the words of the 
covenant or imprecation, all those who pronounce 
the Amen, bind themselves by the oath, Num. v. 22; 
Deut. xxvii. 15, seq. Neh. v. 13. ; viii. 6.; 1 Chron. xvi. 
36. Compare Ps. evi. 48. R. 

AMERUTHA, a town of i: path ayy =) which 
Josephus fortified against the 3 (Vita sua, 
p- 1013.) probably the same as Meroth, which termi- 
nates Upper Galilee westward; (Jos. Ant. iii. 2.) 
perhaps the Mearah of the Sidonians, Josh. xiii. 4. 

AMETHYST, a precious stone, the ninth in order 
on the high-priest’s breastplate, bearing the name of 
Issachar, Ex. xxviii. 19; xxxix. 12. Its color resem- 
bles a of new wine, and reflects a violet, Rey. 
xxi. 20. 

I. AMINADAP, of Judah, son of Aram, and 
father of Naason and Elisheba, wife of Aaron, the 
ocaet Exod. vi. 23; Matt. i. 4. 

e I. ect « whose ae ight, “Or y 
ant. vi. 12. as being extre 

was aware, my soul made me like the chariots 

Aminadab.” He was very y 

charioteer, whose horses were sit 

AMMA, a hill ite to , not from 
—o where Asahel was slain by Abner, 2 Sam. 
i. 
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worship was at Thebes, the celebrated capital of 
Fgypt, which on this account was called No-Ammon. 
(See the preceding article.) The god himself is only 
once referred to in the Bible, viz. Jer. xlvi. 25, “The 
Lord of Hosts saith, Behold I will punish Ammon of 
No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their gods and 
sneir kings,” &c. The English version has here in- 
correctly translated the word Ammon by @ mulit- 
tude.—See Gesenius, Thes, Ling. Heb. p.115. Grep- 
po, Essay on the Hieroglyphic Syst. Bost. 1830. Ap- 
pendix M. p. 225. *R. 

Ill. AMMON, or Ben-Ammi, (son of my people,) 
son of Lot, by his younger daughter, Gen. xix. 34, 
38. He was the father of the Ammonites, a famous 
people, always at enmity with Israel. 

AMMONITES, the descendants of Ammon, or 
Ben-Ammi, a son of Lot; and called, sometimes, 
Ammanites. They destroyed an ancient race of 
giants called Zamzummim, and seized their country, 
which lay south-east of Judea, Deut. ii. 19—21. 
Their territory extended from the Arnon to the Jab- 
bok, and from the Jordan a considerable distance into 
Arabia. Their capital city was Rabbah, (also Rab- 
bath Ammon, and afterwards Philadelphia,) which 
stood on the Jabbok. ‘They were gross idolaters ; 
their chief idol being Moloch, supposed to be the 
same with Saturn. ‘They were dispossessed of part 
of their territories by Sihon, king of the Amorites ; 
but God restrained Moses and Israel from attacking 
them, because he did not intend to give any of the 
remaining part of their land to the Hebrews. Never- 
theless, as, before Israel entered Canaan, the Amo- 
rites had conquered a great part of their country, 
Moses retook it, and divided it between the tribes of 
Gad and Reuben.—After the death of Othniel, the 
Ammonites and Amalekites jomed with Eglon, king 
of Moab, to oppress Israel, whom they governed for 
18 years. Inthe time of Jephthah the Ammonites 
declared war against Israel, under the pretence that 
the latter detained a great part of the country which 
had formerly been theirs, before the Amorites pos- 
sessed it. But Jephthah defeated them with great 
slaughter, Judg. xi. In the beginning of Saul’s 
reign, Nahash, king of the Ammonites, having at- 
tacked Jabesh-Gilead, reduced it to a capitulation, 
(1 Sam. xi. 1.) but he would accept of no other con- 
ditions, than the inhabitants submitting to have every 
man his right eye plucked out, as a reproach on 
Israel. Saul, however, coming seasonably to their 
aid, delivered the people from this intended barbar- 
ity. About 60 years after this, David, who had been 
upon friendly terms with the king of Ammon, sent 
compliments of condolence, after his death, to Hanun, 
his son and successor. ‘The Ammonite, however, 
affecting to regard the ambassadors as spies, treated 
them in avery degrading manner, David avenged 
the affront, and subdued the Ammonites, the Moab- 
ites, and the Syrians, their allies, 2Sam.x. From 
this period to the death of Ahab, about 140 years, 
Ammon and Moab continued subject to the kings of 
Israel, 2 Kings i.1. Two years after the death of 
Ahab, Jehoram, his son, defeated the Moabites, (A. 
M. 3109, 2 Kings iii. 7, to end,) but it does not ap- 
pear that he reduced them to obedience. At the 
same time the Ammonites, Moabites, and other peo- 
ple, made an irruption into Judah, but, according 
to the word of the Lord revealed to Jahaziel, the 
combined army was wholly destroyed by mutual 
slaughter, 2 Chron. xx. 

The Ammonites and Moabites seem now to have 
been reduced to a condition in which they were no 
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longer able to harass their enemies, the Israelites, 
but after the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, had been carried eaptive by Tig- 
lath-Pileser, (A. M. 8264,) they took possession of the 
cities belonging to those tribes ; and br this they were 
reproved and threatened by the prophet Jeremiah, 
Jer. xlix. 1—6. But great as had been their guilt up 
to this time, it wes much aggravated by their imsolent 
triumph over the people of Israel, when their temple 
was destroyed and themselves carried away by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They had even joined with Nebuchad- 
nezzar in making war on the Jews, 2 Kings xxiv. 2. 
Urged on, too, by Baalis, king of the Ammonites, 
Ismael, the son of Nethaniah, murdered Gedaliah, the 
governor over Judea appointed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
Jer. xl. 14, seq. xli. 1—10. The Lord, however, 
showed his displeasure at their conduct, and Ezekiel 
was commissioned to foretell that, as the reward of 
their unfeeling and profane triumph, they should 
themselves be delivered to the men of the East for a 
possession, and be cut off, so as to perish out of the 
countries, Ezek, xxv. 3,10. We believe that the 
former part of this prediction was fulfilled, about four 
years afterwards, when Nebuchadnezzar invaded ull 
the countries around Judea, and carried away their 
people, A. M. 3420—1. (Josephus.) The fulfilment 
of the latter part of the prediction was deferred for a 
time. Cyrus, it is probable, gave permission to the 
Animonites and the Moabites to return into their own 
country ; for we find them subsequently in their for- 
mer settlements, exposed to those revolutions by 
which the people of Syria and Palestine were visited ; 
and subject sometimes to the kings of Egypt, and 
sometimes to those of Syria. This agrees, too, with 
Jer. xlix. 6. where the prophet foretells that they 
should be for a time restored. But the calamities to 
which these people had been themselves exposed, 
did not tend in any degree to allay their animosities 
towards their neighbors; and hence we find them 
ready to hinder the Jews from again building the 
walls of Jerusalem, (Nehem. iv. 3,seq.) and to attack 
them when exposed to the ravages of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Judas Maccabeus, however, visited them 
with the just reward of their conduct, 1 Mace. v.6 
—45. Their power was broken, their hostility ceased, 
and, in compliance with the prophecy already cited, 
they soon after became extinct, as a nation. They 
were gradually blended with the Arabs, and Origen 
assures us, that in his days they were only known 
under this general name. Origen in Job. lib. i. 
AMNON, the eldest son of David, by Ahinoam 
his second wife, having conceived a violent passion 
for Tamar, his sister, became ill; Jonadab, son of 
Shimeah, David’s brother, inquired the cause, and 
Amnon discovered to him his passion. Jonadab 
advised him to counterfeit extreme sickness, and 
when the king his father visited him, to say, “I pray 
thee, let my sister Tamar come and dress me food in 
my sight, that I may see it, and eat it at her hand.” 
Amnon followed this advice, and the king readily 
granted his request—Tamar came to Amnon’s apart- 
ment, “made cakes in his sight, baked them, and 
poured them out before him.” Amnon would eat 
nothing, however ; but calling his sister into the most 
private part of the chamber, and obeying only the 
dictates of his passion, he, by violence, abused her.— 
After committing the crime, his aversion to her 
became more excessive than had been his love. Ta- 
mar being expelled from the room of Amnon, her 
brother Absalom met her in the street, in tears, la- 
menting, and having her head covered with ashes. 
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He soothed her, and advised her to be silent, but 
formed a determination to avenge her insult. David, 
when informed of what had transpired, was extremely 
affected ; but, as he tenderly loved Amnon, who was 
his eldest son, he refrained froin punishing him. At 
the end of two years, Absalom, who had restrained his 
resentment during this time, determined to create an 
opportunity to avenge it, and for this purpose he invited 
the king, his father, and all his brothers, to an entertain- 
ment, at Baal-hazor. David declined the invitation, but 
the princes went down to the festival, where Amnon 
was assassinated by Absaloni’s orders, 2 Sium. xiii. 

AMON, the fourteenth king of Judah, son of Ma- 
nasseh and Meshullemeth daughter of Haruz, of Jot- 
bah, began to reign, A. M. 3361, ante A. D. 643, at 
the age of twenty-two, and reigned only two years at 
Jerusalem. He did evil in the sight of the Lord, as 
his father Manasseh had done, by forsaking Jeuo- 
van, und worshipping idols. His servants conspired 
against him, and slew him in his own house ; but the 
people killed all the conspirators, and established his 
son Josiah on the throne. He was buried in the 
garden of Uzzah, 2 Kings xxi. 19, seq. 2 Chron. 
Xxxiii. 21, seq. 

AMORITES, a people descended from the fourth 
son of Canaan, Gen. x. 16. They first peopled the 
mountains west of the Dead sea, dwelling in Hazezon- 
tamar, and near Hebron ; but afterwards extended their 


limits, and took possession of the finest provinces of 


Moab and Ammon, on the east, between the brooks 
Jabbok and Arnon, Josh. y. 1; Numb. xiii, 29; xxi. 29. 
Moses took this country from their king, Sihon, (A. M. 
2553,) who refused the Israelites a passage, on their 
way out of E and attacked them with all his force. 
The lands which the Amorites possessed on this 
side Jordan, were given to the tribe of Judah, 
and those beyond the Jordan to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. Amos (ch. ii. 9.) speaks of their gigantic 
stature and yalor, and compares their height to the 
cedar, their strength to the oak. The name Amorite 
is often taken in Scripture for Canaanite in general, 
Gen. xv. 16. See Rosenmueller, Bibl. Geog. ii. 1. p. 
255. Reland, Palaest. ie 138. 
I. AMOS, pic, the fourth of the minor prophets, 
belonged to the little town of Tekoah, in Judah, 
about 12 miles south-east of Jerusalem. He was 
a herdsman ; and from his herds and flocks came for- 
ward as a prophet, not in Judah, but in Israel. He 
eat in Bethel, (where the golden calves were 
erected,) under Jeroboam LI. about A. M. 3215; and 
Amaziah,.high-priest of Bethel, accused him before 
the king, as conspiring against him, and ordered the 
prophet to return into Judah. Amos answered Ama- 
ziah, “I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s 
son ; but I wasa herdsman, and a dresser of sycamore 
fruit; and the Lord took me as I followed the flock, 
and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my 
people Israel,” Amos vii. 10, toend. (See Syca- 
He began to prophesy the second year be- 
fore the earthquake, in the reign of king Uzziah, 
(Amos i. 1.) which Josephus (with most commenta- 
tors) refers to that prince’s usurpation of the priest’s 
office, when he attempted to offer incense. ‘The 
rabbins, and Procopius of Gaza, are of opinion that 
this hi ed in the twenty-fifth year of Uzziah, ‘A. 
M. 3219; but this cannot be, for Jotham, son of Uz- 
ziah, born A. M. 3221, was of age to govern, that is, 
between fifteen and twenty years old, when his 
peat was struck with a leprosy.—It is, however, im- 
ossible to determine the exact date of this earth- 


quake, alth it is also referred to in Zech. xiv. 5. 
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The book of Amos is divided into two parts. ‘Tle 
first six chapters contain admonitions and denuncia 
tions ; the three others, visions. The former are di- 
rected partly against Israel and Judah, and partly 
against foreign nations, viz. the Syrians, Phenicians, 
Moabites, and Edomites. Assyria is not mentioned 
by name, but is clearly implied in ch. v. 17. He 
employs sharp invectives against the sins of Israel, 
and especially of the inhabitants of Samaria, their 
effeminacy, avarice, and harshness to the poor ; the 
splendor of their buildings, and the delicacy of their 
tables. He reproves Israel for going to Bethel, Dan, 
Gilgal, and Beersheba, which were the most famous 
pilgrimages of the country ; and for swearing by the 
gods of those places. 

The time and manner of Amos’s death are not 
known. Some authors relate, that Amaziah, priest 
of Bethel, provoked by the discourses of the prophet 
to silence him, had his teeth broken ; (Cyril, Preef. in 
Amos ;) others say, that Hosea, or Uzziah, son of 
Amaziah, struck him with a stake on the temples. 
and almost killed him; that in this condition he was 
carried to 'Tekoah, where he died, and was buried 
with his fathers. Ipiphan. de Vita Prophet. e. 12. 

[All this, however, is useless dreaming. From the 
circumstance that Amos was a herdsman, we cannot 
draw the conclusion that he was therefore rude and 
unpolished, or destitute of cultivation. The exam- 
ple of David had shown long before, that even among 
the lower classes a high degree of poetical talent and 
cultivation was sometimes to be found. In regard to 
style, Amos takes a high rank among the prophets. 
He is full of fancy and imagery, concise, and yet sim- 
le and perspicuous. His language is occasionally 
ae llis prophecies are arranged in a certain 
order ; so that we may suppose that, after having ut- 
tered them, he had carefully written them out. As 
interpreters have been aware of his having been a 
herdsman, they have mostly set themselves to find 
only pastoral figures and imagery in his writings, 
pe pt something which should be low and incor- 
rect. But he exhibits no more imagery from pas- 
toral life than the other Hebrew poets; and as to 
incorrectness, there is nothing which can be taken 
into account. It is therefore unjust, when Jerome 
calls him sermone imperttum, i. e. rude in speech.— 
Such is the judgment of Gesenius. R. 

Il. AMOS, pics, father of the prophet Isaiah, 
was, it is said, son of king Joash, and brother of 
Amaziah. The rabbins pretend, that Amos, Isaiah’s 
father, was a prophet, as well as his son, a cording to 
a rule among them, that when the father of a prophet 
is called in Scripture by his name, it is an indication, 
that he also had the gift of prophecy. Augustin 
conjectured, that the prophet Amos was the father of 
Isaiah ; but the names of these two persons are writ- 
ten differently : prrs, father of Isaiah ; oz, Amos, the 
prophet Amos, Some are of opinion, that the man 
of God who spake to king Amaziah, and obliged him 
to send back the hundred thousand men of Israel, 
whom he had purchased to march against the Edom- 
ites, (2 Chron. xxv. 7, 8.) was Amos, the father of 
Isaiah, and brother of king Amaziah. But this opin- 
ion is supported by no proofs. See Isaran. 

III. AMOS, son of Nahum, and father of Mat- 
tathias, in the genealogy of our Saviour, Luke 
iii. 25. 

AMOZ, see Amos II. 

AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Macedonia, situated not 
far from tue mouth of the river Strymon, which 
flowed around the city, and thus occasioned its name. 
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It was originally a colony of the Athenians, founded 
by Cimon. Under the Romans it became the capital 
of the eastern province of Macedonia. Paul and Si- 
~ las passed through Amphipolis to Thessalonica, after 
they had been set at liberty at Philippi, Acts xvii. 1. 
Iv the middle ages it received the name of Chryso- 
polis. The village which now stands upon the site 
of the ancient city is called Empoli or Yamboli,a cor- 
ruption of Amphipolis. RK. ‘ ; 

AMRAM, son of Kohath, of Levi, married Joche- 
bed, by whom he had Aaron, Miriam, and Moses. 
He died in Egypt, aged 137, Exod. vi. 20. 

AMRAPHEL, king of Shinar, confederated with 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and two other kings, to 
make war against the kings of Sodom, Gomorrha, and 
the three neighboring cities, which they plundered, 
and carried off many captives, among whom was Lot, 
Abraham’s nephew. Abraham pursued them, retook 
Lot, and recovered the spoil, Gen. xiv. A. M. 2092. 

AMULETS are properly certain medicines worn 
around the neck or on other parts of the body, as a 
preservative against diseases. _ Among oriental na- 
tions they exist in the form of charms or talismans, 
not only against diseases, but also vo ward off danger, 
or witchcraft, or the influence of evil spirits. Such 
amulets are of great antiquity, (Pliny, xxx. 24.) and are 
also found at the present day not only in the East, but 
also among the negro tribes of Africa. They consist 
usually of strips of paper written over with sacred 
sentences, etc. or of gems and stones or pieces of metal 
prepared for this purpose. ‘These were also not un- 
known to the Hebrews. In Isa. iii. 20, the rings or 
earrings, there mentioned, appear to have been amu- 
lets of this kind, made thus to serve also the purpose 
of ornament. These were probably precious stones, 
or small plates of gold or silver, with sentences of the 
law or magic formulas engraved upon them, and 
worn in the ears or suspended by a chain around the 
neck. It is certain that earrings were sometimes in- 
struments of superstition in this way, e. g. Gen. xxxv. 
4, where Jacob takes away the earrings of his family, 
along with their false gods. Chardin says (in Har- 
miar’s Obs. iv. p. 248.) “I have seen some of these 
earrings with figures on them and strange characters, 
which I believe may be talismans or charms, or per- 
haps nothing but the amusement of old women. 
The Indians say they are preservatives against en- 
chantment. Perhaps the earrings of Jacob’s family 
were of this kind.” Augustin also speaks zealously 
against earrings which were worn as amulets in his 
time, Ep. 73 ad Posid. See Gesenius, Comm. on Is. 
iii. 20. Schroeder, p. 168, seq. Fundgruben des 
Orients, iv. p. 86. p. 156, seq. 

The later Jews regarded also as amulets the phy- 
lacteries, or sentences of the law which Moses had 
commanded them to wear on their foreheads and 
wrists ; although this command of Moses is probably 
to be understood no more literally, than the com- 
mand to impress them upon their hearts. Deut. vi. 6, 
8. There are also various cabalistic amulets among 
the later Jews. *R. 

ANAB, a city in the mountains of Judah, (Josh. 
xi. 21 ; xv. 50.) which Jerome believed to be the same 
with Beth-anaba, eight miles east of Diospolis or 
Lydda. Eusebius places Betho-anab four miles dis- 
tant from this city. But neither of these is the Anab 
mentioned by Joshua, which he places, with Hebron 
and Debir, more to the south of Judah. 

ANAH, son of Zibeon, the Hivite, and father of 
Aholibamah, Esau’s wife, Gen. xxxvi. 24. While 
feeding asses in the desert, he discovered “springs 
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of warm water,” as Jerome translates tle Hebrew 
oo. The English version has mules, as also the 
Arab and Venetian Greek versions. But this word 
does not signify mules in any oriental dialect; while 
the meaning “warm springs” is supported by the 
Arabic ; see Rosenm. Comm. in loc. Such springs 
are also found in the eastern coast of the Dead sea, 
which was not far from the dwelling of the Scirites, 
to whom Anah belonged, and who inhabited at that 
time the country to the south-west and south of that 
sea, Five or six miles south-east of the Dead sea, 
towards Petra, and, consequently, in or near the same 
region in which the Seirites, and afterwards the 
Edomites, dwelt, is a place celebrated among the 
Greeks and Romans for its warm baths, and called by 
them Callirhoé. Josephus mentions (B. J. i. 83. 5.) that 
itwas visited by Herod; and says that the waters 
empty themselves into the Asphaltus sea, and are 
also potable on account of their sweetness. Pliny 
also meutions these baths, Hist. Nat. vy. 17. Mr. 
Legh also visited the place. In a deep ravine, a 
stream of considerable size tumbles from a perpen- 
dicular rock on one side, the face of which is ofa 
splendid yellow from the sulphur deposited by the 
water. <A hot rapid stream flows at the bottom, and 
receives the smaller streams of boiling water which 
rush down on all sides. ‘The water is so hot that it 
is impossible to hold the hand in it halfa minute. 
The deposit of sulphur is very considerable. 
Rosenm. Bibl. Geog. ii. 1. p. 217, seq. R. 
ANAHARATH, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 19, 
ANAK, Anaxim, famous giants in Palestine. 
Anak, father of the Anakim, was son of Arba, who 
gave name to Kirjath-Arba, or Hebron. He had 
three sons, Sheshai, Ahiman, and 'Talmai, whose de- 
scendants were terrible for their fierceness and stat- 
ure. ‘The Hebrew spies reported, that in compar- 
ison to those monstrous men, they themselves were 
but grasshoppers, Num. xiii. 33. Caleb, assisted by 
the tribe of Judah, took Kirjath-Arba, and déstroyed 
the Anakim, Josh. xv. 13, 14. Judges i. 20. A few 
only remained in the cities of the Philistines, Gaza, 
Gath, and Ashdod, Josh. xi. 22. See Grant. 
ANAMIM, second son of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. 
He peopled the Mareotis, if we may rely on the para- 
pbrast Jonathan, son of Uzziel; but rather the Pen- 
tapolis of Cyrene, according to the paraphrast of 
Jerusalem. Bochart was of opinion, that these Ana- 
mim dwelt in the countries around the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and in the Nasamonitis. We believe 
the Anamians and Garamantes to be descended from 
Anamim. 'The Hebrew Ger, or Gar, signifies a pas- 
senger or traveller. The name of Gar-amantes may 
be derived from Ger-amanim: their capital is called 
Garamania, in Solinus. All this, however, is mere 
conjecture. 
ANAMMELECH. It is said (2 Kings xvii. 31. 
that the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, sent from beyon 
the Euphrates into Samaria, burned their children in 
honor of Anammelech and Adrammelech. (See 
ApRAMMELECH.) The god Anammelech is probably 
also the name of some deified heavenly body. Those 
who make the former to be the sun, suppose the latter 
to be the moon ; but this is not well supported. Hyde 
understands it of the constellation C 8, Which in 
oriental astronomy is called the Herdsman and cattle, 
or the Cattle-star. This accords well with the wor- 
ship of the stars, &c. which was prevalent in those 
regions. (Hyde de Rel. vet. Persarum, p. 131.) The 
latter part of both these names is the oriental word 
Melech, i.e. king. R. 
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1. ANANIAS, son of Nebedeeus, and high-priest 
of the Jews, succeeded Joseph, son of Camith, A. D. 
47. He was sent by Quadratus, governor of Syria, 
to Rome, to answer for his conduct to the emperor 
Claudius ; but he justified himself, was acquitted, and 
returned. Jos, Ant. xx. 6.2. [He did not, however, 
again recover the high priesthood; for during the 
time that Felix was procurator of Judea, Jonathan, 
the successor of Ananias, was high-priest. But Felix 
having caused him to be assassinated in the temple, 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 5.) the office remained vacant, until 
king Agrippa gave it to Ismael the son of Phabeus. 
ib. xx. 8. 8.) During this interval the events in which 

aul was concerned with Ananias, as given below, 
seem to have taken place. Ananias at that time was 
not in fact high-priest, but had usurped the dignity, 
or acted rather as the high-priest’s substitute. R. 

The tribune of the Roman troops which guarded 


the temple at Jerusalem, having taken the apostle 


Paul into his custody, when he was assaulted by the 
Jews, (Acts xxii. 23, 24; xxiii. 1, seq.) convened the 
priests, and placed the apostle before them, that he 
might justify himself. Paul commenced his address, 
but the high-priest Ananias immediately command- 
ed those who were near him to strike him on the 
face. ‘To this injury and insult the apostle replied, 
“God is about to smite thee, thou whited wall; for 
thou sittest to judge me according to the law, but 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the Jaw.” 
Being rebuked for thus addressing himself to the 


. high-priest, the apostle excused himself by alleging 


_ made two 


that he was ignorant of his office. See Paut. 

The assembly being divided in opinion, the tribune 
ordered Paul to Cesarea, and thither Ananias, and 
other Jews, went to accuse him before Felix, Acts 
xxiv. Ananias was slain by a seditious faction, at the 
head of which was his own son, at the commencement 
of the Jewish wars. Some writers, not distinguishing 
what Josephus relates of Ananias, when high-priest, 
from what he relates of him after his deposition, have 
ersons of the same individual. 

Il. ANANIAS, surnamed the Sadducee, was one 
of the warmest defenders of the rebellion of the Jews 

inst the Romans. He was sent by Eleazar, leader 
of the mutineers, to Metilius, captain of the Roman 
troops, then shut up in the royal palace at Jerusalem, 
to promise him and his people their lives, provided 
they would leave the place, and surrender their arms. 
Metilius having surrendered on these conditions, the 
factious murdered all the Romans, except Metilius, 
who escaped on promising to turn Jew, A. D. 66. 
Ananias was also sent by Hleazar to the Idumeans, 
(A. D. 66.) requesting that they would assist the rebels 
at Jerusalem, oe Ananus, whom they accused of 
designing to deliver up the city to the Romans. Jos. 


i BJ, li, 18 or 82. 


Ill. ANANIAS, one of the first Christians of the 


city of Jerusalem, who, in concert with his wife, Sap- 
-phira, sold an estate, and secreting part of the pur- 
-chase-money, carried the remainder to the apostles, 
‘as the whole price of his inheritance, Acts v.1. Peter, 


ay 


her, as he | 
& Ity of the like falsehood ; and was suddenly struck 
dea 


knowing the falsehood of this pretension, reproved 
him sharply, telling him, “that he had lied to the 


dead at his feet. Shortly after, his wife, Sap- 
ignorant of what had transpired, came into the 
ly, and Peter, having put the same question to 
1ad. before put to her husband, she also was 


_ Holy Ghost, not to men only ;” and Ananias fell sud- 
idenly 
phira, 


in the same manner. 


ui 
A number of Ppitiires have been formed as to 
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the reasons which induced the Holy Spirit thus to 
punish the falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira. [But 
the sin committed by them was surely of no ordinary 
dye. They had feigned the appearance of piety ; they 
had attempted to deceive the apostles; they had de- 
liberately undertaken to commit a fraud, and even a 
sacrilegious one, inasmuch as the money destined to 
the use of the church of God was itself a consecrated 
thing; in short they had ‘lied unto the Holy Ghost. 
The meanness and flagitiousness of their crime was 
also aggravated by the circumstance, that those who 
thus really gave up their possessions for the common 
use, appear to have been themselves sustained from 
the public treasury. The sacred history does not de- 
tail to us specifically the motives which impelled 
them to this course ; but God read their heasts ; and 
we may rest assured that in this awful doom, as well 
as in all things else, the ‘ Judge of all the earth did 
right” R. 

IV. ANANTAS, a disciple of Christ, at Damascus, 
whom the Lord directed to visit Paul, then recently 
converted and arrived at Damascus, Acts ix. 10. Ana- 
nias answered, “ Lord, I have heard by many of this 
man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints.” But 
the Lord said, “Go thy way, for he is a chosen vessel 
unto me.” Ananias therefore went to the house where 
Paul resided, and putting his hands on him, said, 
“Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee on the road, hath sent me that thou mightest re- 
ceive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
We know no other circumstance of the life of Ana- 
nias. ‘The modern Greeks maintain, that he was one 
of the seventy disciples, bishop of Damascus, a martyr, 
and buried in that city. There is a very fine church 
where he was interred; and the Turks, who have 
made a mosque of it, preserve a great respect for his 
monument, 

I. ANANUS, high-priest of the Jews; called An- 
nas, Luke iii. 2; John xviii. 13. See Annas. 

If. ANANUS, son of Ananus, the high-priest men- 
tioned above, was high-priest three months, A. D. 62. 
Josephus (Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8.) describes him as a 
man extremely bold and enterprising, of the sect of 
the Sadducees ; who, thinking it a favorable oppor- 
tunity, after the death of Festus, governor of Judea, 
and before the arrival of Albinus, his successor, as- 
sembled the Sanhedrim, and therein procured the 
condemnation of James the brother (or relative) of 
Christ, who is often called the bishop of Jerusalem, 
and of some others, whom they stigmatized as guilty 
of impiety, and delivered to be stoned. This was 
extremely displeasing to all considerate men in Jeru- 
salem, and they sent privately to king Agrippa, who 
had just arrived in Judea, entreating that he would 
prevent Ananus from taking such proceedings in fu- 
ture. He was, in consequence, deprived of his office ; 
and it is thought that he was put to death at Jerusa- 
lem, at the beginning of the Jewish wars, A. D, 67.— 
Several other Jews of this name are mentioned by 
Josephus in his accounts of the last war between the 
Jews and the Romans. See Acrippa IT. 

ANATHEMA, ?-4réSena, from crari drut, signifies— 
something set apart, separated, devoted. It is under- 
stood principally to denote the absolute, irrevocable, 
and entire separation of a person from the communion 
of the faithful, or from the number of the Reis or 
from the privileges of society ; or the devoting of any 
man, animal, city, or thing, to be extirpated, destroyed, 
consumed, and, as it were, annihilated. The Hebrew 
=n, chdram, in Hiph. signifies properly to destroy, 
exterminate, devote. Moses requires the Israelites tes 
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devote, and utterly extirpate those who sacrifice to 
false gods, Exod. xxii. 20. In like manner God com- 
mands that the cities belonging to the Canaanites 
which did not surrender to the Israelites, should be 
devoted, Deut. vii. 2, 26;xx. 17. Achan, having pur- 
Joined part of the spoil of Jericho, which had been 
devoted, was stoned, and what he had secreted was 
consumed with fire, Josh. vi. 17, 21; viii—The word 
cherem, or anathema, is also sometimes taken for that 
which is irrevocably consecrated, vowed, or oflered to 
the Lord, so that it may no longer be employed in, 
or returned to, common uses, Ley. xxvii. 28, 29. 
“ No devoted thing (absolutely separated) that a man 
shall devote (absolutely separate) to the Lord, of man, 
beast, or field, shall be sold or redeemed.” Some 
assert, that persons thus devoted were put to death, 
and quote Jephthah’s daughter as anexample. (See 
JepuTuan.) In the old Greek writers, anathema is 
used for a person, who, on some occasion, devoted 
himself for the good of his country ; or as an expia- 
tory sacrifice to the infernal gods.—Here the reader 
will recollect Codrus and Curtius. Sometimes par- 
ticular persons, or cities, were devoted: the Israelites 
devoted king Arad’s country ; (Num. xxi. 2, 3.) the 
people at Mizpeh devoted all who should not march 
against the tribe of Benjamin ; (Judg. xx.) and Saul 
devoted those who should eat before sunset, while 
they were pursuing the Philistines, 1 Sam. xiv. 24. 
It appears by the execution of these execrations, that 
those involved in them were put to death. 

Sometimes particular persons devoted themselves, 
if they did not accomplish some specific purpose. 
In Acts xxiii. 12, 13, it is said that above forty persons 
bound themselves with an oath, that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. The 
Essenians were engaged by oaths to observe the 
statutes of their sect; and those who incurred the 
guilt of excommunication, were driven from their 
assemblies, and generally starved to death, being 
obliged to feed on grass like beasts, not daring to 
receive food which might be offered them, because 
they were bound by the vows they had made, not to 
eat any. Joseph. de Bello, ii. 12. 

Moses (Exod. xxxii. 32.) and Paul (Rom. ix. 3.) in 
some sort anathematize themselves. Moses conjures 
God to forgive Israel; if not, to blot him out of the 
book which he had written; and Paul says that he 
could wish to be accursed (anathematized, absolutely 
separated from life, devoted, and made over to death 
-—whether stoning—burning—or in the most tremen- 
dous form—as Achan, &c.) for his brethren, the 
Israelites, rather than see them excluded from the 
blessings of Christ’s covenant, by their malice and ob- 
duracy. That is, he would, as it were, change places 
with them. ‘They were now excluded from being 
the peculiar people of God ; so would he be: they 
were devoted to wrath in the destruction of their 
state; so would he be: they were excluded from 
Christian society ; so would he be, if it would bene- 
fit them.—I coup wisn myself anathematized from 
the body of Christ, if that might advantage Israel: so 
great is my affection to my nation and people! 

Excommunication, anathema, and excision, are the 
greatest judgments that can be inflicted on any man 
in this world; whether we understand a violent and 
ignoininious death, or a separation from the society 
of saints, with exclusion from the benefit of their 
prayers and communion. Interpreters’ are much 
divided on the texts above cited, but they agree, 
that Moses and Paul gave, in these instances, the 
most powerful proofs of a perfect charity, and in 
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the strongest manner expressed their ardent desire 
to procure or to promote the happiness of their 
brethren. The language must be regarded as hy- 
perbolical, expressing the highest intensity of feeliug. 

Another kind of anathema, very peculiarly ex- 
pressed, seems to mean a very different thing from 
that just explained. It occurs, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. “If 
any ian love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
AnatuEema! Maranatrua.” This last word is made 
up of two Syriac words, signifying, “The Lord 
cometh ;” i. e. the Lord will surely come and will 
execute this curse, by condemning those who love 
him not. At the same time the opposite is also im- 
plied, i.e. the Lord cometh also to reward those who 
love him. This probably was not now, for the first 
time, used as a new kind of cursing by the apostle, 
but was the application of a current mode of speech 
to the purpose he had in contemplation. Perhaps, 
therefore, by inspecting the manners of the East, we 
may illustrate the import of this singular passage. 
The following extract from Bruce, (vol. i. p. 112. 
though it does not, perhaps, come up to the ful 
power of the apostle’s meaning, will probably give 
the idea which was commonly attached to the phrase. 
Mr. Bruce had been forced by a pretended saint, in 
Egypt, to take him on board his vessel, as if to carry 
him to a certain place; Mr. B. however, meant no 
such thing, and having set him on shore at some 
little distance from whence he came, “we slacked 
our vessel down the stream a few yards, filling our 
sails and stretching away. On seeing this, our saint 
fell into a desperate passion, cursing, blaspheming, 
and stamping with his feet; at every word crying 
“Snar Utian!” 7. e. “May Gop send, AND DO JUS- 
tice!” ‘This appears to be the strongest execration 
this passionate Arab could use, q.d. “To punish you 
adequately is out of my power; I remit you to the 
vengeance of God:”—Is not this also the import of 
Anathema Maranatha 2? 

Excommunication was a kind of Anathema used 
among the Hebrews, as it is now among Christians. 
Anathema was the greatest degree of excommunica- 
tion; and by it the criminal was deprived, not only 
of communicating in prayers and other holy offices, 
but of admittance to the church, and of conversation 
with believers. Excommunicated persons could not 
perform any public duty; they could be neither 
judges nor witnesses; they could not be present at 
funerals, nor circumcise their own sons, nor sit down 
in the company of others, nearer than four cubits ; 
they were incapable of the rites of burial; and a large 
stone was left on their graves, or the people threw 
stones on their sepulchres, and heaped stones over 
them, as over Achan, and Absalom, Josh. vii. 26; 2 
Sam. xviii. 17. See ExcommunicaTion. 

ANATHOTH, a city of Benjamin, (Josh. xxi. 18.) 
about three miles from Jerusalem, according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, or twenty furlongs, according to Jo- 
sephus, where the prophet Jeremiah was born, Jer. 
i. 1, It was given to the Levites of Kohath’s family, 
and was a city of refuge. 

ANCHOR, see Sure. 

ANDREW, the apostle, was a native of Bethsaida, 
and brothe: of Peter. He was first a disciple of 
John the Baptist, whom he left, to follow our Saviour, 
after the testimony of John, John i. 40, 44. Andrew 
introduced his brother Simon, and after aecompany- 
ing our Saviour at the marriage in Cana, they re- 
turned to their ordinary occupation, not expecting, 
perhaps, to be further employed in his service. 
Some months after, Jesus met them while fishing, 
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and called them to a regular attendance on his per- 
son and ministry, promising to make them fishers 
of men, Matt. iy. 18,19; John vi. 8. Of his subse- 
quent life nothing is known; the book of Acts makes 
no tention of him. Some of the ancients are of 
opinion, that Andrew preached in Scythia; others, 
that he preached in Greece; others, in Epirus, 
Achaia, or Argos. The modern Greeks make him 
founder of the church of Byzantium, or Constanti- 
nople, which the ancients knew nothing of. The 
Acts of his Martyrdom, which are cf considerable 
antiquity, though not authentic, aflirm that he suf- 
fered imartyrdom at Patras, in Achaia, being sen- 
tenced to be executed on a cross by Egzeus, procon- 
ot of that province. See Fabric. Cod. Apoc. N. 'T. 
Vol. ll. 

ANDRONICUS, one of the great men belonging 
to the court of Antiochus Epiphanes, was left by 
that prince to govern the city of Antioch, while he 
went into Cilicia, to reduce certain places which had 
revolted. Menelaus, the pretended high-priest of 
the Jews, thought this circumstance might favor his 
gaaien of getting rid of Onias, whose dignity he un- 
justly possessed, and who had arrived at Antioch 
with accusations against him. He therefore addressed 
himself to Andronicus with large presents; but 
Onias, being informed of it, reproached him very 
sharply, secluding himself all the while in the sanc- 
tuary at Daphne, (a suburb of Antioch, wherein was 
a famous temple, and where Julian the Apostate 
afterwards sacrificed,) lest any violence should be 
offered to him. Menelaus solicited Andronicus so 
powerfully to despatch Onias, that he went in per- 
son to Daphne, and promised, with solemn oaths, 
that he would do him no injury, thereby persuading 
him to leave his place of refuge. As soon as Onias 
had quitted the sanctuary, however, Menelaus seized 
him and put him to death. When the king returned 
from his expedition, and was acquainted with the 
death of Onias, he shed tears, commanded Androni- 
cus to be divested of the purple, to be led about the 
city in an ignominious manner, and to be killed in 
the ef lace where he had killed Onias, 2 Mace. 
iv. A. M, 3834. 

ANEM, (lit. two fountains,) a city of Issachar, 
given to the Levites, 1 Chron. vi. 73. In the paral- 
el passage, Josh. xix. 21, it is called En-gannim, i.e. 
fountain of the gardens. 

I. ANER, a city of Manasseh given to the Levites 
of Kohath’s family, 1 Chron. vi. 70. 

If. ANER, Eshcol, and Mamre, three Canaanites 
who joined their forces with those of Abraham, in 
pursuit of the kings Chedorlaomer, Amraphel, and 
their allies, who had pillaged Sodom, and carried off 
Lot, Abraham’s nephew, Gen. xiv. 24. They did not 
imitate the disinterestedness of the patriarch, how- 
ever, but retained their share of the spoil. 

ANGARIARE. The evangelists use this term as 
equivalent to PREss:—to constrain or take by force. 
‘The word angari, whence angariareis derived, comes 
originally from the Persians, who called the post- 
boys which carried the letters and orders of the 
king to the provinces, angares. As these officers 
compelled the people, in places they passed through, 
to furnish them with guides, horses, and carriages, 
the word angariare became expressive of constraints 
of that nature. (See Xen. Cyr. viii. 6. 17. Herodot. 
viii. 98. Compare also Esth. viii. 10, 14.) It appears 
that the Jews were subject to these angares under 
the Romans. Jesus said to his disciples, “ Whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
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twain ;” and Simon, the Cyrenian, was compelled to 
bear our Saviour’s cross, Matt. v. 41; xxvii. 32. 

‘These remarks will be sufficient to convey a gen- 
eral idea of the import of the word Ancartarg, but 
amore accurate conception may be formed, from 
the following portrait of an angare, as furnished by 
Colonel Campbell :-— 

“ As I became familiarized to my Tartar guide, I 
found his character disclose much better traits than 
his first appearance bespoke. The first object he 
seemed to have in view on our journey, was to im- 
press me with a notion of his consequence and au- 
thority, as a messenger belonging to the sultan. As 
all those men are employed by the first magistrates 
in the country, and are, as it were, the links of com- 
munication between them, they think themselves of 
great importance to the state ; while the great men, 
whose business they are employed in, make them 
feel the weight of their authority, and treat them 
with the greatest contempt: hence they become 
habitually servile to their superiors, and, by natural 
consequence, insolent and overbearing to their infe- 
riors, or those who, being in their power, they con- 
ceive to be so. As carriers of despatches, their 
power and authority, wherever they go, are in some 
points undisputed; and they can compen a supply 
of provisions, horses, and attendants, wherever it 
suits their occasion; nor dare any man resist their 
right to take the horse from under him, to proceed on 
the emperor’s business, be the owner’s occasion 
ever so pressing. As soon as he stopped at a cara- 
venserai, he immediately called lustily about him in 
the name of the sultan; demanding, in a menacing 
tone of voice, fresh horses, victuals, &c. on the 
instant. The terror of this great man operated like 
magic; nothing could exceed the activity of the 
men, the briskness of the women, and the terror of 
the children; but no quickness of preparation, no 
effort could satisfy my gentleman; he would show 
me his power in a still more striking point of view, 
and fell to belaboring them with his whip, and kick- 
ing them with all his might.” (Campbell’s Travels, 
Part ii. pages 92.94.) Ifsuch were the behavior of 
this messenger, whose character opened so favorably, 
what may we suppose was the brutality of those 
who had not the same sensibility in their composi- 
tion ? and what shall we say to that meekness, which 
directed to go double what such a despot should re- 
quire ?—“if he compels thee to go a mile with him— 
go two,” Matt. v.41. See Ports. 

TI. ANGEL, a messenger. This word answers to 
the Hebrew xr, maldch. In Scripture, we fre- 
quently read of missions and appearances of angels, 
sent to declare the will of God, to correct, teach, re- 
prove, or comfort. God gave the law to Moses, and 
appeared to the patriarchs, by the mediation of 
angels, who represented him, and who spake in his 
name, Acts vii. 30, 53; Gal. iii. 19. 

Origen, Bede, and others, think that angels were 
created at the same time as the heavens, and that 
Moses included them under the expression—* In the 
beginning, God created the heavens;” others sup- 
pose that they are intended under the term light 
which God created on the first day; while some are 
of opinion that they were created before the world 
—which seems countenanced by Job xxxvili. 4. 7 
“ Where wast thou, when I laid the foundations of 
the earth;—and all the sons of God shouted for 
i0 oa? 

‘ Many of the fathers, led into mistake by the book 
of Enoch, and by a passage in Genesis, (vi. 2., 
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wherein it is said, “'The sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all which they chose,” imagined that angels 
were corporeal, and capable of sensual pleasures. 
It is true, they call them spirits, and spiritual beings, 
but in the same sense as we call the wind, odors, va- 
pors, &c. spiritual. Others of the fathers, indeed, and 
those in great number, have asserted, that angels were 
purely spiritual ; and this is the common opinion. 

Before the captivity at Babylon, we find no angel 
mentioned by name ; and the Talmudists affirm that 
they brought their names thence. Some have ap- 
propriated angels to empires, nations, provinces, 
cities, and persons. For instance, Michael is con- 
sidered as- protector of Israel: “Michael, your 
prince,” says the angel Gabriel to Daniel, ch. x. 21. 
Gabriel speaks also of the angel, protector of Persia, 
according to the majority of interpreters, when he 
says, that “the prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood him one-and-twenty days.” Luke (Acts 
xvi. 9.) tells us, that a man of Macedonia appeured 
to Paulin the night, and said to him, “ Come over into 
Macedonia and help us ;” which has been [improper- 
ly] understood of the angel of Macedonia inviting him 
into the province committed to hiscare. The LXX 
(Deut. xxxii. 8.) say, that “God had set the bounds 
of the peoples, according to the number of the 
angels of Israel ;” which has been supposed to mean 
the government of each particular country and na- 
tion, wherewith God had intrusted his angels. But 
our English translators keep more exactly to the 
original, and render it, “He set the bounds of the 

eoples according to the number of the children of 
Fsrael.” 

John addressed letters to the angels of the seven 
Christian churches in Asia Minor; meaning, in the 
judgment of many fathers, not the bishops of those 
churches, but angels, who were appointed by God 
for their protection. But, as the learned Prideaux 
observes, the minister of the synagogue, who offi- 
ciated in offering up the public prayers, being the 
mouth of the congregation, delegated by them, as 
their representative, messenger, or angel, to address 
God in prayer for them, was in Hebrew called She- 
liach-Zibbor, i. e. the angel of the church, and that 
hence the bishops of the seven churches of Asia are 
in the Revelation, by a name borrowed from the syn- 
agogue, called, angels of those churches, Connect. 
&e. Part i. Book vi. 

Guardian angels, however appear to be alluded 
to in the Old Testament. Jacob speaks (Gen. xlviii. 
16.) of the angel who had delivered him out of all dan- 
gers. ‘Tne Psalmist, in several places, mentions 
angels as protectors of the righteous; (Ps. xxxiv. 7; 
xci. 11.) and this was the common opinion of the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time. When Peter, having 
been released, came from prison to the house where 
the disciples were assembled, and knocked at the 
door, those within thought it was his guardian angel, 
and not himself, Acts xii. 15. Our Saviour enjoins 
us not to despise little ones, (i. e. his followers,) be- 
cause their angels continually behold the face of our 
heavenly Father, Matt. xviii. 10. Both Jews and 
heathen believed that particular angels were com- 
missioned to attend individuals, and had the care of 
their conduct, and protection. Hesiod, one of the 
most ancient Greek authors, says, that there are good 
angels on earth; whom he thus describes : 


Aérial spirits, by great Jove designed 
To be on earth the guardians of mankind; 
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Tnvisible to mortal eyes they go, 

And mark our actions, good or bad, below; 

The immortal spies with watchful care preside, 

And thrice ten thousand round their charges glide. 

They can reward with glory or with gold; 

Such power divine permission bids them hold. 
Oper. et Dies, lib. i. ver. 121. 


Plato says (de Legibus, lib. x.) that every person 
has two demons, or genii, one prompting him to 
evil, the other to good. Apuleius speaks but of one 
demon assigned to every man by Plato, Ex hac sub- 
limiore demonwn copid, Plato autumat singulis ho- 
minibus in vild agendd testes, ct custodes st 8 ad- 
ditos, qui nemini conspicui semper adsint. Libel. de 
Deo Socratis. 

The apostle Paul hints at a subordination among 
the angels in heaven, one differing from another, 
either in office or glory: but the fathers who have 
interpreted the apostle’s words are not agreed on 
the number and order of the celestial hierarchy. 
Origen was of opinion, that Paul mentioned part 
only of the choirs of angels, and that there were 
many others of which he said nothing; and this no- 
tion may be observed in many of the subsequent fa- 
thers. Others have reckoned up nine choirs of angels. 
The author, who is commonly cited under the name 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, admits but three hie- 
rarchies, and three orders of angels in each hierarchy. 
Tn the first, are seraphim, cherubim, and thrones; 
in the second, dominions, mights, and powers; in 
the third, principalities, archangels, and angels. 
Some of the rabbins reckon four, others ten, orders, 
and give them different names according to their de- 
grees of power and knowledge; but this rests only 
on the imagination of those who amuse themselves 
with speaking very particularly of things of which 
they know nothing. 

Raphael tells Tobias, (Tobit xii. 15.) that he is one 
of the seven angels who attend in the presence of 
God. Michael tells Daniel, that he is one of the 
chief princes in the court of the Almighty, Dan. x. 
13. In the Revelation, (viii. 2, pe John saw seven 
angels standing before the Lord. In the Apocryphal 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, they are called 
angels of the presence, and in the Life of Moses, the 
eyes of the Lord. These denominations are, proba- 
bly, imitations of what was a part of the customary 
order, in the courts of the Assyrian, Chaldean, and 
Persian kings, where there were seven eunuchs, or 
great officers, always near the prince. Comp. 
Esther i. 13. Dan. v. 7. 

The number of angels is not mentioned in Serip- 
ture; but is always represented as very great, and, 
indeed, innumerable. Daniel (vii. 10.) says, that on 
his approach to the throne of the Ancient of Days, 
he saw a fiery stream issuing from it, and that 
“thousand thousands of angels ministered unto him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him.” Our Lord said that “his heavenly Father 
could give him more than twelve legions of an- 
gels” (Matt. xxvi. 53.)—more than—seyenty-two 
thousand. The Psalmist describes the chariot of 
God as attended by twenty thousand angels, Ps. 
Ixviii. 17. 

The Sadducees denied the existence of angels and 
spirits; (Acts xxiii. 8.) but other Jews paid them a 
superstitious worship, Col. ii. 18. The author of 
the book, entitled, “Of St. Peter’s Preaching,” a 
a work of great antiquity, cited by Clemens of Al- 
exandria, (Stromat. lib. vi.) says, the Jews puy re 
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ligious worship to angels and archangels, and even to 
the months and the moon. Celsus reproached them 
almost in the same manner. (apud Origen. contra 
Cels. lib. v.) Tertullian assures us, that Simon and 
Gerinthus preferred the mediation of angels to that 
of Christ. (Lib. de preescript. cap. 12.) Josephus, 
and after him Porphyry, says, that the Essenes, at 
their initiation, engaged themselves, by oath, to pre- 
serve faithfully the names of angels, and the books 
relating to their sect. De Bello. ii. 12. Porphyry, de 
Abstin. lib. iv. 

By the “angels of the Lord,” are often meant, in 
Seripture—men of God—prophets; for example, 
(Judg. ii. 1.) “ An angel of the Lord came up from 
Gilgal to Bochim, and said, I made you to go up out 
of Egypt, &c. And it came to pass when the angel 
of the Lord spake these words, they lifted up their 
voices and wept; and they sacrificed there to the 
Lord, and Joshua let the people go.” It has been 
thought, that this angel was Joshua, or the high- 

riest, or a prophet; and several interpreters have 
en of opinion, that Joshua is described by Moses, 
under the name of the angel of the Lord, who was 
to introduce Israel into the promised land. Prophets 
are certainly called angels of the Lord; e. g. Haggai 
i. 3. “Then spake Haggai, the angel of the Lord, 
from among the angels of the Lord,” (Heb. qr, Gr. 
’Ayyehos.) although our translation agrees with the 
Vulgate, in interpreting qo, messenger; “Thus spake 
Haggai, the Lord’s messenger, in the Lord’s message, 
unto the people.” Malachi, the last of the minor 
prophets, is, by several of the fathers, called “the 
angel of God ;” as his name signifies in Hebrew; 
but some believe Ezra to be designated by the name 
Malachi, or angel of the Lord. (Jerome, Praef. in 
Mal.) Eupolemus, speaking of the prophet Nathan, 
who convicted David of his sin, calls him “an angel,” 
or messenger, from the Lord. Calmet remarks that 
Manoah, Samson’s father, (Judg. xiii. 2, &c.) calls, 
indifferently, angel, aud man of God, him who ap- 
peared to his wife ; till his vanishing with the smoke 
of the burnt-offering convinced him it was an angel ; 
but it seems evident, that neither Manoah, nor his 
wife, took him for other than a prophet, till after his 
disappearance, v. 16. 

Sometimes the name of God is given in Scripture 
to an angel. The angel who appeared to Moses in 
the bush, (Exod. iii. 2, &c. see Acts vii. 30, 31; Gal. 
ili. 19.) who delivered the law to him, who spake to 
him, and who guided the people in the wilderness, 
is often called by the name of God; and the Lord 
said, “My name is in him,” Exod. xxiii. 21. The 
angel who appeared to the patriarchs, is likewise 
termed God: (Gen. xviii. 3, 17, 22, etc.) not only 
Elohim and Adonai, names sometimes attributed to 
judges and to princes, but also by the name Jeno- 
van, which belonged to God only. 

Il. ANGEL, Destroying Angel, Angel of Death, 
Angel of Satan, Angel of the Bottomless Pit. These 
terms signify the devil and his agents; evil angels, 


‘ministers of God’s wrath and vengeance. God smote 


Sennacherib’s army withthe sword of the destroying 
angel; (2 Kings xix. 35.) also, the Israelites, by the 
sword of the angel of death, 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. The 
angel or messenger of Satan buffeted Paul ; (2 Cor. 
xii. 7.) the same angel accused the high-priest, 


Joshua, before the Lord; (Zech. iii. 1, 2.) and dis- 


with the archaugel Michael, about the body of 
Moses, Jude 9. The angel of the bottomless pit, 
(Rey. ix. 11.) or the angel king of the bottomless pit, 
as Joln, in the Revelation, calls him, is the same as 
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the prince of devils, the destroying angel. Sea 

SaTan. 

The AncEt of Death is the agent which God com- 
missions to separate the soul from the body.—The 
Persians call him Mordad, or Asuman; the rabbins 
and Arabians, Azrael ; and the Chaldee paraphrasts, 
Malk-ad mousa. The book concerning the As- 
sumption, or death of Moses, calls him Samael, prince 
of the devils; and states that when he advanced 
towards Moses, with a design of forcing the soul of 
that conductor of God’s people out of his body, he 
was so struck with the lustre of his countenance, 
and the virtue of the name of God written on his 
rod, that he was obliged to retire. 

In the Greek of the book of Job, the angel of 
death (" Ayyshoc Suvaroy dgoc) is frequently mentioned. 
See chap. xxxiii. 22; xx. 15; xxxvi. 14. Solomon 
also says, “An evil man seeketh only rebellion, 
therefore a cruel angel shall be sent against him,” 
Proy. xvii. 11. This is supposed to be the evil angel 
mentioned Ps, xxxv. 5, 6. 

’ The devil is considered in Scripture as a prince, 
who exercises dominion over other devils of a lower 
rank, and of less power. In this sense, the gospel 
speaks of Satan’s kingdom, Matt. xii. 26. Our 
Saviour came into the world to overthrow the power 
of Satan; and at the day of judgment he will con- 
demn those who have rejected the gospel, to that 
eternal fire which is prepared for the devil and his 
angels ; (ch. xxv. 41.) his ministers and agents, beings 
of the same nature, and sentenced to the same pun- 
ishment with himself. 

The preceding observations are derived from Cal- 
met; but as the subject to which they relate is in 
itself very obscure, all we know of it being gathered 
from incidental hints, scattered here and there in the 
Bible, the reader is presented with the following 
additional remarks by Mr. Taylor. 

As we must wholly rely on Scripture accounts, 
and wave all others, except so far as they are per- 
fectly consonant with these, we shall do well to ex- 
amine, first of all, the language of Scripture, in ref- 
erence to angels, aud their nature; and to ascertain 
its import in different places where it occurs. 

I. The word Ancet is taken rather as a name of 
office, than of nature; a messenger, an agent, an 
envoy, a deputy; (1.) personally taken, HE who per- 
forms the will of a superior ; (2.) impersonally taken, 
THAT which performs the will of a superior. 

(1.) Personally taken, the word angel denotes a 
human messenger: for instance, in the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 Sam. ii. 5. “And David sent messengers 
(Heb. angels) to Jabesh Gilead ;” Prov. xiii. 17. “A 
wicked messenger (qxbr, angel) falleth into evil ;’— 
and so in various places. Also, in the New Testa- 
ment, Matt. xi. 10. “I send my messenger (Gr. 
my angel, toy dyyetdy ve) before thy face.” Also, 
Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 24. “And when the messen- 
gers, (Gr. the angels) of John were departed.” James 
ii. 25. “Rahab received the messengers, (Gr. the 
angels.) Gal. iv. 14, “Ye received me as the angel 
of God, (iyyetov Meé,) as Christ Jesus,” the prime 
messenger from God to man. Some commentators 
have referred this, which is the simplest idea of the 
word, to John y. 4. “An angel went down and 
troubled the water;” as if this were a messenger 
sent (by the priests or others) for that purpose. So 
Acts xii. 15. “They said, It is the angel of Peter ; 
i.e. a messenger from him. But this conception 
fails of the true import of these passages. (See Br- 
TuEsDA.) It seems, however, certain, from the 
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Scriptures quoted, and from many others, that, per- 
sonally taken, the sense of a messenger, or one de- 
puted by another to act for him, is the genuine idea 
of the word angel, both in the Old and in the New 
Testament. Hence, therefore, Christ Jesus may 
well be called, “The angel of God :” he being emi- 
nently the deputy from God to man ; the great Angel 
of the covenant ; (Mal. iii. 1.) the agent for God. 

(2.) Taken impersonally, the word AncEx implies, 
that agent which executes the will of another: and, 
as the great natural agents of tle world around us 
are wholly beyond the direction of man, and, there- 
fore, are esteemed as exclusively obedient to God, 
the word angel imports something empowered or 
commissioned to execute his will. Now, though all 
the powers of nature, in all their operations, are, in 
this sense, angels of God, as acting for him, yet their 
more extraordinary effects are principally noticed, as 
being most evidently his ageuts: these appearing 
most remarkable to feeble humanity, and most ex- 
citing its attention. In asense greatly analogous to 
this, we say, in common speech, “ Providence inter- 
posed so and so ;” such a thing is “ the dispensation 
of Providence.” But we rarely express ourselves 
thus, in respect to the ordinary occurrences of life. 
Extraordinary operations of providence, then, though 
accomplished by natural means, are in Seripture 
considered as angels (agents) of God: and so the 
Psalmist observes, (civ. 4.) that God can, if he please, 
“make winds his angels,” to conduct his dispensa- 
tions ; “and flames of fire his ministers,” or servants, 
to perform his pleasure. 

II. But, beside agencies of natural powers, or 
providential angels, we have reason to infer, that 
there exists in the scale of beings, a series of cREATED 
INTELLIGENT POWERS, who are angels, inasmuch as 
they are occasionally agents of God towards man- 

‘kind. These, in capacity and digrity, are vastly 
superior to ourselves ; indeed, they are so much our 
superiors, that in order to render them in any de- 
gree comprehensible by us, their nature, offices, &c. 
are illustrated by being compared to what occurs 
among mankind. Thus, if a human prince have his 
attendants, his servants, his guards, this circumstance 
is taken advantage of, and is employed to illustrate 
the nature of celestial angels ; and to this effect, by 
way of similitude, and condescending to the concep- 
tion of humanity, angels are represented as attend- 
ants, servants of God. We know that God needs no 
attendants to perform his commands, being omni- 
present; but being himself likened to a great king, 
his angels are compared to courtiers and ministers, 
subordinate to him, and employed in his service. 
It cannot be said, God does not need angels, there- 
fore angels do not exist; for God does not need man, 
yet man exists. This principle is evidently the foun- 
dation of the apologue which prefaces the poetical 
part of the book of Job: (chap.i. 6.) “There wasa 
day, when the sons of God came to present them- 
selves (as it were, at court) before the Lord ;” also, 
of 1 Kings xxii. 19. “I saw the Lord sitting on his 
throne, and all the host of heaven standing by him, 
on his right hand, and on his left.” Isaiah’s vision 
(chap. vi.) is to the same purpose; and our Lord 
continues the same idea, especially, when speaking 
of his glorious return,—* The Son of Man shall send 
his angels, to expel from his kingdom all that offends. 
He shall sit on the throne of his glory, and all his holy 
angels around him,” Matt. xxv. 31, seq. 'Through- 
out the Revelation, many coincident representations 
may be observed. In reference to the services ren- 
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dered by angels to mankind, we may safely adopt 
the idea of their being servants of this Great King, 
sent from before his throne to this lower world, to 
execute his commissions: so far, at least, Seripture 
warrants us. In such services, some of them, prob- 
ably, are always engaged, though invisible to us. 
We may receive from them much good, or evil, 
without being aware of any angelic interference. 
Thus the activity of Satan (an agent of evil) in Job, 
is represented as producing great effects, (by storms 
and other means,) but Job knew not that it was 
Satan: he referred all the calamities he felt, or 
feared, to the good pleasure of God acting by natu- 
ral causes; and thus the angel might (mes have 
watched Abraham invisibly, before he called out to 
forbid the slaying of Isaac, Gen. xxii. In this sense, 
angels are “ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
a variety of services to the heirs of salvation,” 
Heb. i. 14. 

If angels are thus engaged invisibly in the care or 
service of mankind, then we can ret ier difficulty in 
admitting that they have had orders, on particular 
occasions, to make themselves known, as celestial 
intelligences. They may often have assumed the 
human appearance, for ought we can tell; but if 
they assumed it completely, (as must be supposed, 
and which nothing forbids,) how can we generally 
know it? How can we recognize them? This is 
evidently beyond human abilities, unless it be part 
of their commission to leave indications of their su- 
perior nature. This produces the inquiry—By what 
tokens have angels made themselves known ? 

(1.) Such discovery has usually been after they 
had delivered their message, and always for the 
purpose of a sign, in confirmation of the faith of the 
party whom they had addressed. It is evident, that the 
angel which appeared to Manoah, was taken by both 
Manoah and his wife only for a prophet, till after he 
had delivered his message, he took leave “ wonder- 
fully,” to convince them of his extraordinary nature. 
Thus the angel that wrestled with Jacob, at last put 
the hollow of his thigh out of joint—a token that he 
was no mere man. ‘The angel that spake to Zach- 
arias, (Luke i. 20.) rendered him dumb—a token be- 
yond the power of mere man (e. g. an impostor 
speaking falsely in the name of God) to produce ; 
and so of others. 

(2.) But sometimes angels did not reveal them- 
selves fully; they gave, as it were, obscure, and 
very indistinct, though powerful, intimations of their 
presence. When angels were commissioned to ap- 
pear to certain persons only, others who were in 
company with those persons, had sensations which 
indicated an extraordinary occurrence. Although 
the appearance was not to them, yet they seem to 
have felt the effects of it; as Dan. x. 7. “I, Daniel, 
alone saw the vision—the men that were with me 
saw not the vision; but a great quaking fell upon 
them, so that they fled to hide themselves.” So Acts ix. 
7. “The men which journeyed with Saul stood 
speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man.” 
xxii. 9. “They that were with me saw a peculiar 
kind of light and were afraid; but they heard not the 
voice (the distinct words) addressed to me.” xxvi. 
14, “We were aut fallen to the earth.” The guards 
of the sepulchre (Matt. xxviii. 4.) seem to have been 
in much the same situation; they probably did not 


distinctly (i. e. accurately, steadily,) see the angel; 


but only saw a general splendid appearance, enough 
most thoroughly to terrify them, and to cause them 


! to become as dead men, but not enough to resist the 
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crafty explanations of the priests, and the influence 
of their money. 

(3.) These instances evince, that angels discovered 
themselves to be angels, with different degrees of 
clearness, as best suited their errand. Soimetimes 
they were conjectured to be angels, but they did not 
advance those conjectures into certainty ; and some- 
tim#< they leftno doubt who and what they were, and, 
vogether with their errand, they declared their nature. 

(4.) The general token of angelic presence, seems 
to have been a certain splendor, or brightness, accom- 
panying their persons: but this seems to have had 
also a distinction in degree. It would seeim, that 
sometimes a person only, not a splendor, was seen ; 
sometimes a splendor only, not a person; and 
sometimes both a person and his splendor. Of the 
person only, we have already given instances ; of the 
splendor only, the burning bush seen by Moses, may 
be one instance ; though afterwards a person spake 
from it; the splendor in the sanctuary might be 
another. This splendor seems to have been worn 
by Jesus at his transfiguration ;—(Matt. xvii. 2; Mark 
ix. 2.) at his appearance to Saul ;—(Acts ix. 3; xxvi. 
13.) also when seen by John, Rev. i. Was not this 
splendor, when worn by a person, indicative of the 
presence of the great angel of the covenant? 

II. Thus we trace a gradation in the use of the 
word angel, which it may be proper to exhibit in 
connection :—(1.) [luman_ messengers; 7. e. agents 
for others.—(2.) Divine messengers, yet human per- 
sons; 2. ¢. agents for Sod :—as prophets (Haggai i. 
13.) and priests, (Mal. ii. 7; Eccles. vy. gt .) Offi- 
cers or bishops of the churches.—(4.) Providence, 
t. e. the agency of divine dispensations, conducting 
natural causes, apparent on remarkable occasions.— 
(5.) Created intelligences; i. e. agents of a nature 
superior to man; performing the divine commands, 
in relation to mankind.—(6.) The great angel be- 
tween God and man ; i. e. the deputed agent of God, 
eminently so. Not to extend this very delicate and 
obseure subject too far, it is sufficient, if this mode 
of representing it excite the reader’s considera- 
tion ; we should be cautious of intruding into things 
not seen. 

IV. In the same rank as to nature, though very 
different from celestial angels, as to happiness, 
Scripture seems to place the angels “who kept not 
their first estate.” But neither their number, their 
economy, nor their powers are expressed. As the 
nature and offices of good angels are illustrated by 
similitudes, so are the nature and disposition of evil 
angels ;—e, g. 

(1.) If a part of a prince’s court be faithful to his 
government, and under his obedience, another part 
may be unfaithful, may be in rebellion, may hate 

him. This idea, then, is that of resets. What is 
said of Satan, and the fallen angels, his companions, 
is analogous to such a RevouT in a prince’s court; 
i.e. the idea of what passes among men, is trans- 
ferred to spiritual beings, in order to help us to 
some conception on a subject otherwise beyond our 
wers. 

(2.) As revolters in provinces distant from court 
may sometimes injure loyal subjects, so may we sup- 
pose that evil (rebel) angels are suffered to injure in- 
dividuals among mankind. They may inflict dis- 
eases, as in the case of Job; 2. ¢. having the dispo- 

‘sition, they are suffered to take advantage of natural 
disease, and to augment, and fix it, if possible, as in 
the case of Saul; or to render it fatal, as in the case 
of the lunatic, Matt. xvii. 15; Mark v. Luke viii. 
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Also, if the thorn in the flesh, and the angel of Satan, 
be the same, in the case of Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

(3.) We may suppose, that evil angels would, if 
permitted, destroy all good from off the earth ;— 
all natural good ; would blast the fruits of the earth, 
spread diseases, and deform the face of nature; 
would expel all thoughts of God, all emotions of 
gratitude to him, all piety, divine or buman,—all 
moral good. 

(4.) We may suppose, that the endeavors of these 
malignant beings to destroy, are, when they attempt 
to exceed their limits, checked and counteracted by 
the agency of benevolent spirits; or that these are 
employed to ward off or prevent the evils designed 
by Sutan and his angels. 

V. On the whole, we may sum up the contradic- 
tory characters of these active and intelligent agents, 
by combining those particulars in which Scripture 
supports us. No doubt but many parts of their na- 
ture, powers, and offices, must remain hidden from 
us here; but when we exchange earth for heaven, 
this subject, like many others, may be infinitely better 
understood by us; and if we should not become 
such agents ourselves, yet we may witness the inex- 
pressibly beneficial effects arising among our fellow 
mortals from that agency which now we call super- 
natural, and which we can only comprehend in a 
very small degree, and that by very inadequate com- 
parisons. 

Goop ANGELS are God’s host ; innumerable ; they 
attend and obey him in heaven, but they oceasion- 
ally do services, and give instructions, to the sons of 
men. Good angels attended ou Christ, honored him, 
ministered to him, strengthened him ; accompanied 
his resurrection, his ascension, and will attend his 
second coming, when they will separate the godly to 
glory, the ungodly to perdition. Good angels attend 
good men, defend and save them, direct them, carry 
their souls to heaven, will rejoice with them in glory, 
&ec. They are humble and modest; obedient, sym- 
pathizing, complacent, &e. 

Evi ances ‘are unclean, promoters of darkness 
—of spiritual wickeduess; fhey oppose good angels, 
and good men; they are under punishment now; 
they dread severer sufferings hereafter, everlasting 
fire being prepared for them. 

ANGELS OF LIGHT, AND ANGELS OF DARKNESS. 
We call good angels angels of light, their habitation 
being in heaven, in the region of light; they are 
clothed with light and glory; they stand before the 
throne of the Most High, and they inspire men with 
good actions, actions of light and righteousness. 
Angels of darkness, on the contrary, are the devil’s 
ministers, whose abode is in hell, the region of dark- 
ness. Paul says, that “Satan sometimes transforms 
himself into an angel of light,” (2 Cor. xi. 14.) in 
like manner as our Saviour says, “ that wolves some- 
times put on sheep’s clothing, to seduce the simple,” 
Matt. vii. 15. They are, however, discovered by 
their works; sooner or later they betray themselves 
by deeds of darkness, wherein they engage with 
their followers. 

ANGER is in Scripture frequently attributed te 
God; not that he is capable of those violent emo- 
tions which this passion produces ; but figuratively 
speaking, after the manner of men, and because he 
punishes the wicked with the severity of a superior 
provoked to anger. f : j 

“ Anger” is often used for its effects, 7. e. punish- 
ment, chastisement. ‘The magistrate is ‘a revengei 
to execute wrath,” (Rom. xiii, 4.) that is to say, ven 
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geance, or punishment. “Is God unjust, who makes 
people sensible of the effects of his anger?” or who 
taketh vengeance, (speaking after the manner of 
men,) Rom. iii, 5. “Anger is gone out from the 
Lord, and begins to be felt,” (Numb. xvi. 46.) by its 
effects, in a plague. Anger is often Joined with fury, 
even when God is spoken of; but this is by way of 
expressing more forcibly the effects of his anger, or 
what may be expected from the just occasions of his 
indignation, Deut. xxix. 24. “Turn from us the fury 
of thine anger,” 2 Chron. xxix. 10; Dan. ix. 16. 

“The day of wrath,” is the day of God’s judg- 
ment, the day of vengeance, or punishment, (Rom. 
ii. 5.)—“ the wrath to come ;” (Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. 
i. 10.) “ We were all children of wrath,” “vessels of 
wrath, fitted to destruction,” Eph. ii. 3; Rom. ix. 22. 

Paul enjoins the Romans to “ give way, or place, 
to wrath ;” (Rom. xii. 19.) that is, provoke not the 
wicked, who are already sufficiently exasperated 
against you, but let their anger of itself sink and 
decline; also, do not expose yourselves unseasona- 
bly to their passion ; as, when we meet a furious and 
unruly beast, we go out of the way, and avoid him; 
so behave toward your persecutors. ‘The weapons 
ot God’s anger (Jer. 1, 25.) are the instruments he 
uses in punishment, war, famine, barrenness, dis- 
eases, &c. but particularly war, which is the con- 
junction of all misfortunes, and the fulness of “the 
cup of God’s wrath.” ‘To consummate, finish, fill, 
lis anger, is to cause the effects of it to be felt with 
the utmost rigor. 

The Hebrews express anger by the same word 
which signifies nose and nostrils, borrowed from the 
idea of hard breathing or snuffing, and the conse- 
quent dilatation of the nostrils, which accompanies 
violent anger. So Theoe. i. 8. Martial vi. 64. 
See Nose. 

ANIM, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 50.) probably 
the Anam, or Anea, mentioned by Eusebius and Je- 
rome, about eight or ten miles east of Hebron. 

ANIMALS. The Hebrews distinguish clean ani- 
mals, 7. e. those which may be eaten and offered in 
sacrifice to Jehovah, from those which are wnelcan, 
the use of which is prohibited. The distinction con- 
sists in the form of the foot or hoof, which must be 
thoroughly cloven into two parts, and no more, and 
in chewing the cud. Those animals which possess 
both these qualities are clean ; those which have nei- 
ther, or only one, of them, are unclean. 

The sacrifices the Hebrews generally offered were, 
(1.) of the beeve kind; a cow, bull, or calf. When 
it is said oven were sacrificed, we are to understand 
bulls, for the mutilation of animals was not permitted 
or used among the Israelites, Lev. xxii. 18, 19. (2.) 
of the goat kind; ashe-goat, he-goat, or kid, xxii. 24. 
(3.) of the sheep kind; an ewe, ram, or lamb. In 
burnt-offerings, and sacrifices for sin, rams were 
offered; for peace-offerings, or sacrifices of pure 
devotion, a female might be offered, if pure and 
without blemish, iii. 1. Besides these three sorts of 
animals used in sacrifice, many others might be eaten, 
wild or tame; such as the stag, the roe-buck, and in 
general, all that have cloven feet, and that chew the 
cud. All that have not cloven hoofs, and do not 
chew the cud, were esteemed impure, and could nei- 
ther be offered nor eaten, Lev. xi. 3,4. The fat of 
all sorts of animals sacrificed, was forbidden as food ; 
as was the blood in all cases, on pain of death. Nei- 
ther did the Israelites eat the sinew which lies on the 
hollow of the thigh, because the angel that wrestled 
with Jacob at Mahanaim, touched it, and occasioned 
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it to shrink. Neither did they eat animals which 
had been taken, or touched, by a ravenous or impure 
beast, such as a dog, a wolf, or a boar;—nor the flesh of 
any animal that died of itself. Whoever touched the 
carcass of it was impure until the evening; and till 
that time, and after he had washed his clothes, he 
could not associate with others, Ley. xi. 39, 40. 

Fish that had neither fins nor scales were unclean, 
Ley. xi. 10. Birds which walk on the ground with 
four feet, such as bats, and flies that have many feet, 
were impure; but the law (Lev. xi. 21, 22.) excepts 
locusts, which have their hind feet higher than those 
before, and rather leap than walk.—These are clean, 
and may be eaten ; as, in fact, they were, and still are, 
in Palestine, aud other eastern countries. 

Interpreters are much divided with relation to the 
legal purity or impurity of animals. It is believed by 
some, that this distinction obtained before the flood ; 
since God commanded Noah (Gen. vii. 2.) to carry 
seven couple of clean animals into the ark, and only 
two of unclean; (see Arx;) but others, as Augustin, 
Origen, Irenzeus, are of opinion, that it is altogether 
symbolical, and that it denotes the moral purity which 
the Hebrews were to endeavor after, or that impu- 
rity which they were to avoid, according to the nature 
of these animals. Thus, if a hog, for example, sig- 
nified gluttony ; a hare, lasciviousness; a sheep, gen- 
tleness ; a dove, simplicity ;—then the principal design 
of Moses in prohibiting the use of swine’s flesh, was 
to condemn gluttony, and excess in eating or drink- 
ing; or in recommending sheep, or doves, it was to 
recommend gentleness, &c, Others, as Theodoret, 
believe, that God intended to preserve the Hehrews 
from the temptation of adoring animals, by permitting 
them to eat the generality of those which were re- 
garded as gods in Egypt; and leading them to lock 
with horror on others, to which, likewise, divine 
honors were paid. They never had any idea of 
worshipping the animals they ate ; still less of adoring 
those which they could not persuade themselves to 
use, even for nourishment. ‘Tertullian thought, that 
God proposed, by this means, to accustom the He- 
brews to temperance, by enjoining them to deprive 
themselves of several sorts of food. Many comment- 
ators, however, discern in the animals which are for- 
bidden as unclean, merely some natural qualities 
which are really hurtful, or which, at least, are un- 
derstood to be so by certain people. Moses forbade 
the use of those beasts, birds, and fishes, the flesh of 
which was thought pernicious to health; these 
which were wild, dangerous, or venomous, or that 
were so esteemed. God, likewise, who designed to 
separate the Hebrews from other people, as a nation 
consecrated to his service, seems to have interdicted 
the use of certain animals, which were considered 
as unclean, that by this figurative purity they might 
be inclined to another purity, real and perfect, as is 
intimated, Lev. xx. 24. 

Most nations have fixed on certain animals as less 
fit for human food than others; m other words, as 
unclean ; and this, independent of their properties, as 
more or less salutary or injurious to health. Yet we 
find considerable variations of opinion and practice, 
even among nations inhabiting the same countries. 
The horse, held unlawful by the Hebrews, is eaten 
by the Tartars; the camel, forbidden to the Jews, is 
eaten by the Arabs; as is also the hare, and others. 

In general, it may be observed, that whatever was 
forbidden as ordinary food was still more strongly 
prohibited from the altar; and, among other reasons, 
because as sacrifices were eaten either in whole or im 
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part, by the priest or offerer, or both, it is evident, 
that the admission of animals legally impure would 
have spread impurity under the sanction of the altar 
itself. And further, that as the altar partook of the 
sacrifice, the fat, &c. which were consumed by its 
fire, that fire, with the sacred implement itself, would 
have been absolutely desecrated by such unwarrant- 
able departure from the instituted rites. See the 
histories of this in the Maccabees, &c. The flesh of 
the swine was usually the pollution forced by perse- 
cutors on the Jews; but it is evident, that any kind 
of prohibited food, from: whatever class derived, 
would have produced the same effect. See further 
under Goat, and Surer. 

We cannot determine precisely the creatures meant 
in the original, under certain of the following names, 
as the eastern parts of the world have many animals 
different from those which inhabit Europe, and to 
which no English names can properly be given: but 
under their respective articles, what information we 
have been able to procure, will appear. ‘The Vul- 
gate has been followed in this catalogue; those who 
please may consult the large work of Bochart, con- 
cerning the animals inentioned in the Bible. 


UNCLEAN ANIMALS. 
QUADRUPEDS. 


The Hare. 
The Hog. 


The Camel. , 
The Porcupine, or Hedge-hog. 


Binns. 


The Eagle. The Sereech-owl. 
The Ossifrage. The Cormorant. 
The Sea-eagle. The Ibis. 

The Kite. The Swan. 


The Bittern. 
The Porphyrion. 
The Heron. 

The Curlew. 
The Moor-hen. The Lap-wing. 
The Spar-hawk. The Bat. 


CREEPING QUADRUPEDS. 


The Vulture, and all its species. 
The Raven, and all its species. 
The Ostrich. , 
The Owl. 


The Weasel. The Cameleon. 
The Mouse. - The Eft. 

The Shrew-mouse. The Lizard. 
The Mole. The Crocodile. 


ANISE, an herb well known, which produces 
small seeds of a pleasant smell. Our Lord reproaches 
the Pharisees with their scrupulous exactitude in 
paying tithe of anise, mint, and cummin, while they 
neglected justice, mercy, and faith, which were the 
most essential principles and practices of religion, 
Matt. xxiii, 23. 

I. ANNA, wife of Tobit, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
carried captive to Nineveh, by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, Tobit Met, ey GLC. 

If. ANNA, daughter of Phanuel, a prophetess and 
widow of the tribe of Asher, Luke ii. 36, 87. She 
was married early, and lived but seven years with 
her husband, after which she continued, without 
cote in the temple, serving God, day and night, 
with fasting and prayers. Dr. Prideaux remarks 
that this expression is to be understood no otherwise 
than that Anna constantly attended the morning and 
evening sacrifice at the temple, and then with great 
devotion offered up her prayers to God; the time of 
the morning and evening sacrifice being the most 
solemn time of prayer ia the Jews, and the tem- 
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ple the most solemn place for it. Anna was fourscore 
and four years ofage, when the Virgin came to pre- 
sent Jesus in the temple; and entering there, while 
Simeon was pronouncing his thanksgiving, Anna, 
likewise, began to praise God, and to speak of the 
aS to all who waited for the redemption of 
srae], 

ANNAS, a high-priest of the Jews, Luke iii. 2; 
John xviii. 13,24; Acts iv. 6. He is mentioned in 
Luke as being bighi-priest along with Caiaphas his 
son-in-law. He is called by Josephus, Auanus the 
son of Seth; and was first appointed to that office by 
Quirinus, proconsul of Syria, about A. D.7 or 8, (Jos, 
Ant. xviii. 2. 1.) but was afterwards deprived of it by 
Valerius Gatus, procurator of Judea, who gave the 
office first to Ismael the son of Phabeeus, and a short 
time after to Eleazar the son of Annas. He held the 
office one year, and was then succeeded by Simon, 
who, after another year, was followed by Joseph, also 
called Caiaphas, the son-in-law of Annas, about A. D. 
27 or 28, who continued in office until A. D. 35. In 
the passages of the New Testament above cited, 
therefore, it is apparent that Caiaphas was the only 
actual and proper high-priest ; but Annas, being his 
father-in-law, and having been’ formerly himself 
high-priest, and being also perhaps his substitute, 
(ja»,) had great influence and authority, and could 
with great propriety be still termed high-priest along 
with Caiaphas. Jos. Ant. xviii. 2. 2. Kuinoel on 
Luke iii. 2. *R. 

ANNUNCIATION, a festival on which Chris- 
tian churches celebrate the conception, or incar- 
nation of the Son of God in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary. It falls on the 25th of March. The angel 
Gabriel first announced the approach of this event to 
Zacharias, telling him that his son should be the 
fore-runner and prophet of the Messiah. Six months 
afterwards Gabriel was sent to Nazareth, to the Vir- 
gin Mary, of the tribe of Judah, and family of David, 
whom he saluted by saying, “Hail, thou highly-fa- 
vored of the Lord; the Lord is with thee; blessed 
art thou among women!” Mary, being greatly per- 

lexed by the salutation, the angel added, “ Fear not, 
Nney. for thou hast found favor with God. Thou 
shalt conceive, and bring forth a son, and shalt call 
his name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest,’ &c. Then said 
Mary to the angel, “How shall this be, seeing I 
know not a man?” 'The angel answered, “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore, also, 
that Holy thing which shall be born of thee, shall be 
called the Son of God. And behold thy cousin, 
Elisabeth, she also hath conceived a son in her old 
age; and this is the sixth month with her; for with 
God nothing shall be impossible.” And Mary said, 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word,” Luke i. 5,26. The angel 
then departed; and by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, Mary conceived the only Son of the Father, 
who had been four thousand years expected; and 
who was to be the happiness, the light, and the sal- 
vation of men. : 

Inthe Koran, (third Sura,) there is this remarkable 
passage: “Remember what is written of Mary—We 
sent to her our Spirit, in the human form; she was 
affrighted, and said, ‘God will preserve me from you, 
unless you have his fear before your eyes.’ But the 
angel answered,‘ O Mary! I am the messenger of 
thy God, and of thy Lord, who will give thee a wise 
and active son!’ She replied, ‘How shall I have a 
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son, without the knowledge of man?’ ‘Her was sarp 
rr’—answered the angel: ‘the event shall be as I 
have announced to thee.’ Then she became preg- 
nant.” The history of the aununciation, as a part of 
the miraculous conception, having been impugned, 
this extract may serve to show, that it was extant in 
other authorities, beside our present gospels. Ma- 
homet certainly found it in some ancient writing, 
since he says, “ Remember what is written,” an ap- 
peal which be could hardly have adopted, had not 
the occurrence been the general belief, prior to his 
time; as its primary aspect is so favorable to 
Christianity. [Mahomet doubtless borrowed this 
passage from the New Testament itself, like many 
other parts of the Koran. R. 

1 'Yhis subject has been so often placed before 
our eyes, by representations (rather misrepresenta- 
tions) of the pencil, that it becomes necessary to 
guard against false ideas received through this me- 
dium; to dismiss the cloud attending the angel— 
the flowers—the brilliancy—and all such artful and 
artificial, but unwarrantable, accessories; and to 
reduce the story to the simple narrative of Luke. 
From this it appears, that Mary was in a house— 
probably in private ; (but this is not said, nor in what 
part of her house ;) for the angel entered and ad- 
vanced towards her. Nor did he appear in splen- 
dor, or in any extremely disturbing manner, so 
as to astonish Mary, but gave her time to con- 
sider, to reason with herself, respecting his \say- 
ing: Gr. “what kind of salutation (not what kind of 
person) this could be”—and to recover from her first 
surprise, at such a compliment paid her. He then 
proceeded to deliver his message; and she inquires 
of him—if, indeed, her exclamation, “ How can that 
be!” be not rather the language of surprise. It does 
not appear that she knew him to be an angel; for 
then she would have acquiesced in his words with- 
out hesitation ; but after he had, as a sign, given her 
information that her cousin Elisabeth was pregnant, 
he departed. He did not vanish; but went away 
from her. Mary went “in haste”—directly—to visit 
Elisabeth, (a considerable journey,) from whom she 
could acquire information to guide her conduct in 
this matter.—Had Elisabeth nor been pregnant, then 
Mary might have thought the appearance delusive ; 
but finding Elisabeth really pregnant, she could 
learn from her what kind of vision had appeared to 
Zacharias in the temple, whereby to identify the per- 
son seen by herself. She would thus receive abun- 
dant evidence in confirmation of her own experience, 
and of her confidence in the divine interposition. 

Thus simply considered, this narrative has much 
resemblance to that of the annunciation of the birth 
of Samson, wherein the angel was repeatedly ad- 
dressed as a mere man—a prophet; and was not 
discovered, till after his message had taken its effect. 
In like manner, an angel announced to Sarah the 
birth of Isaac ; but was not known, at the time, to be 
an angel; Sarah hesitated, because of her great age ; 
and the Virgin Mary hesitated, because-of her (early) 
youth. Mary, being a person of a reflective turn of 
mind, could not but ponder, and consider very atten- 
tively the language and expression used in both 
instances, the similarity of appearances, and other 
circumstances. 

It is worthy of remark, that as Mary was referred 
to Elisabeth, so Elisabeth was in some sense referred 
to Mary. How, if this were not the case, should 

Elisabeth know that Mary was the mother of her 
Lord—and what things were told Mary from the 
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Lord—and how should she know that Mary had 


believed >—See Luke i. 42. 

2. There is another annunciation, which ought not 
to be overlooked here—that made in a dream to Jo- 
seph, (Matt. i. 20.) probably by the same celestial 
messenger that appeared to Mary and Elisabeth, and 
certainly to the same import as the former annunci- 
ation to Mary. Now, as Joseph appears to have 
been a thoughtful, well-informed, and considerate 
man, not a young man, and, above all, a just man, 
(i. e. very strict,) we may be assured that a man of 
his understanding, his experience in life, his reputa- 
tion, (perhaps his family pride as descended from 
David,) and his moderate situation in the world, 
would not degrade and burden himself with a suppos- 
ititious issue, unless he had been fully convinced that 
the case was miraculous—Thus the mediocrity of 
Joseph’s situation, in respect to property, becomes a 
reason of considerable weight—since he could so 
easily have relieved himself from the attendant ex- 
penses of a rising family, at bis time of life, by fulfil- 
ling his first design of putting Mary away privily ; 
which, im fact, unless under complete conviction, 
was his duty. 

It should be remarked, that the angel, in speaking 
to Mary, uses language which may be taken in refer- 
ence to a temporal Messiah—(He shall reign, &c.) 
but to Joseph, he seems to be more explicit, and to 
speak of a spiritual Messiah,—* He shall save his 
people from their sins.” He also refers Joseph to the 
prophecy respecting Emmanuel; and informs him, 
that this event was the completion of that prophecy : 
“THIS ALSO ALL 18 COME TO PASS, that tt might be 
fulfilled’ Of course both Joseph and Mary well 
knew the prophetic writings: Mary, as appears from 
the allusions to them in her song; and Joseph, to 
whom, otherwise, the appeal to Isaiah’s prophecy 
had been useless. See Josern, Mary, &c. 

3. As the annunciation of the birth of John the 
Baptist appears very much to illustrate and to con- 
firm that respecting Jesus, it demands the consider- 
ation of some of its circumstances :— 

(1.) The age of Zacharias (probably above fifty) 
rendered it unlikely that he should be imposed upon ; 
and equally unlikely that he should, through warmth 
of imagination, impose on himself. (2.) Elisabeth ap- 
parently was near the same age as her husband, which, 
for a woman in the East, is a much more adyanced 
period of life than among us. Considering the early 
age at which the Jews married, this couple had prob- 
ably lived together, barren, thirty or more years. (3.) 
The lot determined whose duty it was to burn in- 
cense. Zacharias, then, could little have expected 
this visit—at this time:—nothing could be more 
contingent, in respect to him. (4.) Being in the 
sanctuary, he there saw a person standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense—that being the 
most convenient situation to permit Zacharias to 
fulfil his office ; and (as we understand it) so that the 
altar and the smoke of the incense was between 
them. (5.) The very great sanctity of this place— 
no person was ever admitted here, but the priests 
who had duty in it ; no ordinary Jew ever approached 
it; not even a priest had duty in it at this moment of 
solemn worship, except he who was engaged in that 
worship; and Zacharias not only must have person- 
ally known any intrusive priest, but it was his duty 
to punish his intrusion. The appearance of the an- 
gel, though we suppose it to be completely human, yet 
was certainly different from that of a priest, in dress, 
manners, &c. (6.) The angel’s discourse to Zacha- 
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rias. (7.) The unbelief of Zacharias: he urges not 
only his own age—imiplying the extinction of corporal 
vigor in himself; but the same impediment with 
respect to his wife. (8.) The angel’s answer: “Iam 
Gabriel, who stand before God.” (9.) The sign 
given to Zacuarias, “thou shalt be dumb.”—The 
effect of this on the people; and his telling them by 
action, and dumb show, that he had seen a vision. 
It should seem that he was deaf also, for he received 
information by signs, ver. 62. (10.) He remained in 
this state at the temple some days, till “the days of 
his ministration were accomplished ;” so that all the 
priests in waiting might be informed of these circum- 
stances: for though he could not speak, he could 
write the story. (11.) The conception of Elisabeth, 
which is, indeed, the main incident in this narrative. 
For suppose all the former to be void of truth— 
suppose that aman of Zacharias’s character and time 
of life, to make himself famous, (or rather infamous,) 
had forged all the former parts of the story—that his 
dumbness was obstinate, and wilful, yet what effect 
could all this have had to recall the departed vigor 
of his person? That is not all:—What effect could 
his relation of these things to Elisabeth, by writing, 
as must be supposed, have had on a woman of her 
time of life? If imagination had for a while invig- 
orated Zacharias, could it have had the eflect of 
overcoming even nature itself, in the person of Elisa- 
beth? A woman at fifty, or more, (equal to a woman 
in [England ten years older, at least,) and long barren, 
was surely past both fears and hopes of child-bear- 
ing: let this be duly weighed. (12.) Elisabeth hid 
herself full five months. This deserves notice; be- 
cause her condition could not be known, much less 
could it be blazoned abroad. Now, in the sixth 
mouth, (i. e. while Elisabeth’s pregnancy was pri- 
vate,) Gabriel visits Mary at Nazareth, and tells her 
the secret respecting Elisabeth, as a sign that he was 
no impostor. Mary believed him; but Mary also 
took rational methods to justify that belief: she went 
directly to visit Elisabeth—On inquiry and inspec- 
tion, she found what Gabriel had told her to be true ; 
and from the accounts of Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
she acquired information which guided her conduct. 
Now, if it be made a question, whether Zacharias 
could not be deceived, either by others, or by himself, 
it is best answered, by asking—When did self-decep- 
tion produce such eflects? He could certainly judge 
_ of his own incapacity (real incapacity) to speak : but, 
auras it assumed, or fancied—-what influence 


could this have had in forwarding the birth of John ? 
The general inference is clear :—if the birth of John, 


the forerunner of Jesus, was miraculous, its whole 
weight is in favor of the miraculous conception, 
and the annunciation, of Jesus. See Joun Bar- 
tist, &e. 

ANOINTING was a ceremony in frequent use 
among the Hebrews. They anointed and perfumed, 
from principles of health and cleanness, as well as 
religion. ‘They anointed the hair, head, and beard, 
Psalm exxxiii. 2. At their feasts and rejoicings they 
anointed the whole body; but sometimes only the 
head or the feet, John xii. 8; Luke vii. 87; Matt. vi. 
17. The anointing of dead bodies was also practised, 
to preserve them from corruption, Mark xiv.8; xvi. 
1; Luke xxiii. 56. They anointed kings and high- 
priests at their inauguration, (Exod. xxix. 7, 29; Lev. 
ly. 3; Judg. ix. 8; 1 Sam. ix. 16; 1 Kings xix. 15, 16.) 
as also the sacred vessels of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple, Exod. xxx. 26, &e. 

Anointing, in general, was emblematical of a par- 
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ticular sanctification ; a designation to the service of 
God, to a holy and sacred use. God prescribed to 
Moses the manner of making the oil, or the perfumed 
ointment, with which the priests and the vessels of 
the tabernacle were to be anointed, Ex. xxx. 30, seq. 
It was composed of the most exquisite perfumes and 
balsams, and was prohibited for all other uses. Eze- 
kiel upbraids his people with having made a like 
perfume for their own use, chap. xxiii. 41. 

The anointing of sacred persons and sacred orna- 
ments, and utensils of the temple, tabernacle, altars, 
and basins, ren.oved them from ordinary and com- 
mon use; separated them to an appropriate diguity, 
and rendered them holy, sacred, and reverend. The 
anointing received by Aaron and his sons, devolved 
on his whole race, which thereby became devoted 
to the service of the Lord, and consecrated to his 
worship, Ley. viii; Exod. xxix. 7; Psalm cxxxii. 2. 
The rabbins think the holy oil was poured on the 
head of Aaron in the form of an X; according to 
others, in the form of a caph—>. Many are of opin- 
ion, that of the ordinary priests the hands only were 
anointed. The Levites did not receive any unction. 
Tbe ceremonies of anointing were continued for 
seven days; and the rabbins inform us, that while 
the ointment ‘or perfume, that was composed by Mo- 
ses, lasted, they thus anointed all the high-priests that 
succeeded, for seven days. But when this perfume 
was exhausted, they contented themselves with in- 
stalling the high-priest for seven days, in his sacred 
habit. The tormer, therefore, were called high- 
priests anointed, (Lev. iv. 3; v. 16.) the latter were 
said to be initiated in their habits. They say, also, 
that there was never made any new oil, after that of 
Moses was spent, which they think lasted to the cap- 
tivity of Babylon. But the Christian fathers believe, 
that the unction of the high-priests continued to the 
coming of the’ true anointed, the Messiah, Jesus 
Christ. Besides, Moses nowhere forbids to renew, 
or compose again, this ointment. It even appears 
that he intended it should be repeated as oc- 
casion required, by setting down its composition so 
punctually. 

The anointing of kings is not commanded by Mo- 
ses; but we find it practised in sacred history. Sam- 
uel anointed Saul, (1 Sam. x. 1.) which was renewed 
some time after at Gilgal, (1 Sam. xi. 15.) when Saul 
had delivered Jabesh-Gilead from the violence of 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites. Samuel also re- 
ceived orders from the Lord to anoint young David, 
which be did; (1 Sam. xyi. 13.) but as his title to the 
crown was much disputed by the house of Saul, the 
unction was given him three times, reckoning this 
the first. He was afterwards consecrated at Hebron, 
by the tribe of Judah, after the death of Saul, (2 Sam. 
ii. 4.) and lastly, at. Hebron, by all Israel, after the 
death of Abner, 2 Sam. vy. When Absalom rebelled 
against his father, he caused himself to be anointed 
with the holy oil; and Solomon also was anointed by 
the high-priest Zadok, and the prophet Nathan, 2 
Sam. xix. 10; 1 Kings i. 39. 

But we do not find that the kings of Israel gener- 
ally practised this ceremony. The prophet Elijah 
received an order from the Lord to anoint Hazael, 
importing his ruling over Syria; and also Jehu, son 
of Nimshi, for his reigning over Israel, 1 Kings xix 
15, 16. Elijah did not execute this commission him 
self; but his disciple Elisha performed it on the 
person of Jehu, who is the only king of Israel 
whose anointing is expressly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Among the kings of Judah, however, we find 
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many instances, even down to the fall of the kingdom ; 
especially when any difficulty occurred about the 
succession to the crown; as under Joash and Jeho- 
ahaz, sons of Josiah, 2 Kings xi. 12. After the re- 
turn from the captivity, anointing was no longer 
practised on the kings; nor even on the priests, if 
the Jews may be believed. Lastly, it is said or im- 
vied in Seripture, that the prophets were anointed ; 
but we have no particulars of the manner. It is 
even doubted, whether they did receive any real 
unction. Elijah is sent to anoint Elisha, (1 Kings 
xix. 19.) but as to the execution of this command, 
Elijah did nothing to Elisha but throw his cloak 
over his shoulders. It is therefore very probable 
that the word anointing, in this place, only imports a 
particular appointment, designation, or call, to the 
oftice of prophet. 

The unction of Christ the Messiah, THE ANOINTED 
of the Lord, was represented by all these now men- 
tioned. It was foretold in Psalm xlv. 7. “Thou 
lovest righteousness, and hatest iniquity; therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness, above thy fellows.” And in Isaiah Ixi. 1. 
“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because 
the Lord hath anointed me,” &c. And Dan. ix. 24. 
“Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city .... to seal up the vision and 
prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy.” In the 
Christian dispensation we acknowledge the spiritual 
unction of Jesus Christ, the true anointed of\ the 
Father, (Luke vi. 18; Acts iv. 27; x. 38.) who hath 
anointed us by his grace, sealed us with his seal, 
and given us the pledge of the Holy Spirit, which 
dwells in our hearts, 2 Cor. i. 21. Our Lord was 
anointed personally ; at least, some parts of his per- 
son; (see Mress1aun;) but especially at his baptism, 
when the Shekinah settled on him. Some ancient 
sects thought, that at this time the Christ, i. e. the 
anointing, was peculiarly communicated to him. 
Was not the spitting in his face by the soldiers a 
mock unction; as the crown of thorns, and the pur- 
ple robe, were mock ensigns of royalty ? 

Mark (vi. 13.) informs us, that when the apostles 
were sent by Christ, to preach throughout Judea, 
they worked many miracles, anointed the sick, and 
healed them in the name of the Lord. James gives 
directions that the sick among the faithful should 
send for the priests of the church, who should pray 
for them, and anoint them with oil in the name of the 
Lord. He says, that prayer, accompanied with faith, 
shall heal the sick; that the Lord will comfort him, 
and if he have sinned, it shall be remitted to him. 
On this it is that the church of Rome founds her 
extreme unction, acknowledges it as an institution of 
Jesus Christ, and receives it as one of her seven sac- 
raments, to which the sanctifying grace is promised ; 
forgetting that the apostle directs this anointing for 
the purpose of restoring the sick to health; i. e. for 
life; whereas the church of Rome employs it for 
the purpose of dismissing the expiring soul: i. e. for 
death. 

The custom of anointing is common in the East, 
where it is used civilly, as a part of personal elegance 
and dress; medically, as being beneficial in certain 
disorders, and even, as some say, preventing the 
plague. It is also used officially, as appears in the 
former parts of this article. 

(The custom of anointing with oil or perfume was 
also common among the Greeks and Romans; espe- 
cially the anointing of guests at feasts and other 
entertainments, See Potter’s Grec. Ant. ii. p. 385. 
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Adam’s Rom. Ant. p. 444, Hor. Od, ui. 7. ii. 11. 
iii, 29. Joseph. Ant. xix. 4. 1. and 9. 1. Iliad 
xiv. 171. 

The same custom is still prevalent in the East. 
Tavernier says that “among the Arabs olive oil is 
regarded as a very agreeable present. When any 
one offers it to them, they inunediately take off their 
turban and anoint their head, face, and beard, raising 
their eyes at the same time to heaven and exclaiming : 
‘Thanks be to God.’” Rosenm. A.u. N. Morgenland, 
iv. p. 117.—Sometimes rosewater and perfumes 
are substituted instead of the ancient custom. Nie- 
buhr relates the following: (Descript. of Arabia, 
Copenh. 1772. p. 59.) “When the yisitor rises to 
go away, a sign is made to the servants to bring 
rosewater and the chafing-dish of perfumes. This 
ceremony, however, is seen only on extraordinary 
occasions ; or when a hint is very civilly to be given, 
that the master of the house has other business ; for 
so soon as a guest has been sprinkled with rosewater, 
or has had his beard and wide sleeves fumigated 
with the perfume, he must not stay any longer. We 
were received for the first time with all the oriental 
ceremonies at Rosetta, at the house of a Greek mer- 
chant. One of our company was not a little startled, 
as a servant placed himself directly before him, and 
began to throw rosewater into his face and upon his 
clothes. Fortunately there was an European with 
us, who better understood the customs of these 
countries, and explained to us in few words how the 
thing was; otherwise we should have been the 
laughing-stock of all the orientals present.” *R. 

ANSWER. In addition to the usage of the 
phrase, to answer, in the seuse of a reply, it has the 
following significations :—{1.) To sing in two cho- 
ruses, or responses, Exod. xv. 21; Numb. xxi. 17; 1 
Sam. xxix. 5.—(2.) It is also taken in the sense of an 
accusation or defence, Gen. xxx. 33; Deut. xxxi. 21; 
Hos. v. 5. [But the chief peculiarity lies in the cir- 
cumstance, that the word to answer is frequently 
einployed in the beginning of a discourse, when it 
does not indicate a response, but simply the commence- 
ment of speaking. The Heb. my, and Gr. amoxzgiro- 
woe, are used in the same manner, and are chiefly 
translated in the English version by to answer. e. g. 
Zech. iii. 4; iv. 11, 12; Matt. xi. 25; xii. 885 xvii. 4; 
Mark ix. 5; Luke vii. 40, ete. In other instances, 
they are translated more according to the proper 
sense; e. g. Job iii. 2. Heb. “Then answered Job - 
and said ;” Eng. “And Job spake and said.” Cant. 
ii. 10. R. 

ANT, the devourer, a little insect, famous for its 
social habits, economy, unwearied industry, and 
prudent foresight. Proverbs vi. 6—8. is a passage 
for a long discourse: “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 
consider her ways, and be wise. Which having no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest ;” but 
a long discourse would be misplaced here. The 
same character of foresight is given to the ant, (appar- 
ently by a different writer from Solomon,) in chap. 
xxx. 25: “The ants are a people not strong, yet 
they prepare their meat in the summer.” Trom 
these testimonies, and fram many others among the 
ancients, we conclude, that in warmer climates, the 
ants do not sleep during winter; but continue more 
or less in activity, and during this season enjoy the 
advantages arising from their summer stores; which 
does not invalidate the remark of our naturalists, 
that in this colder climate ants are torpid during 
winter. In our hot-houses—we speak from obserya- 
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tion—ants are not torpid. We may appeal (as 
Scheuchzer does) to Aristotle, Pliny, Plutarch, Vir- 
gil; and Jerome; (Life of Malchus;) but we ouly 
quote Horace, who says, 


Parvula nam exemplo est magni formica laboris: 

Ore trahit quodeunque potest, atque addit acervo 

Quem struit, haud ignara, ac non incauta futuri. 
Sat. 1. 


“The ant, small as she is, sets us an example; she 
is very laborious, she carries in her little mouth 
whatever she can, and adds it to her constructed 
store heap, providing against a future period, with 
great precaution.” 

“ After the example of the ant, some have learned 
to provide against cold and hunger;” says Juvenal, 
Sat. 6. These testimonies may convince us that 
the ant in warmer climates provides against a day 
of want. As this insect is such a favorite with 
both naturalists and moralists, we shall quote Bar- 
but’s account of it, in his work on British insects, 
p- 277. 

“The outward shape of this insect is singular and 
eurious, when seen through the microscope. With 
good reason it is quoted as a pattern of industry. A 
nest of ants is a small, well regulated republic ; their 
peace, union, good understanding, and mutual assist- 
ance, deserve the notice of an observer. The males 
and females, provided with wings, enjoy all the 
pleasures of a wandering life; while the species of 
neuters, Without wings or sex, Jabor unremittingly. 
Follow with your eye a colony that begins to settle, 
which is always in a stiff soil, at the foot of a wall or 
tree, exposed to the sun; you will perceive one, and 
sometimes several cavities, in the form of an arched 
vault, which lead into a cave contrived by their 
removing the mould with their jaws. Great policy 
in their little labors prevents disorder and confusion ; 
each has its task; whilst one casts out the particle 
of mould that it has loosened, another is returning 
home to work. All of them employed in forming 
themselves a retreat of the depth of one foot, or more, 
they think not of eating, till they have nothing fur- 
ther left to do. Within this hollow den, supported 
by the roots of trees and plants, the ants’come to- 
gether, live in society, shelter themselves from sum- 
mer storms, from winter frosts, and take care of the 
eggs which they have in their trust. 'The wood-ants 
are larger than the garden ones, and also more. for- 
midable. Armed with a small sting, concealed in 
the hinder part of their abdomen, they wound who- 
ever offends them. Their puncture occasions a hot, 
painful itching. They are carnivorous; for they 
dissect, with the utmost neatness and delicacy, frogs, 
lizards, and birds, that are delivered over to them. 
The preservation of the species is in all animated 
beings the most important care. Behold, with what 
concern and caution the ants at the beginning of the 
spring load themselves between their two jaws with 
the new-hatched larvee, in order to expose them to 
the early rays of the beneficent sun! The milder 
weather being come, the ants now take the field. 
Fresh cares, new labors, great bustling, and laying 
up of provisions. Corn, fruits, dead insects, carrion, 

lis lawful prize. An ant meeting another, accosts 
it with asalute worthy of notice. The ant overloaded 
with booty, is helped by her fellow-ant. One chances 
to make a discovery of a valuable capture, she gives 
information of it to another, and in a short time a 
Jegion of ants come and take possession of the new 
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conquests. No general engagement with the inl] ab- 
itants of the neighboring nest, only sometimes a few 
private skirmishes, soon determined by the conqueror. 
All those stores, collected with so much eagerness 
during the day, are immediately consumed. The 
subterraneous receptacle is the hall, where the feast 
is kept; every one repairs thither to take his re- 
past; all is in common throughout the little repub- 
lic, and at its expense are the larvee fed. Too weak 
and helpless to go a foraging, it is chiefly in their 
behalf the rest go to and fro, bring home, and lay 
up. They shortly turn to chrysalids, in which state 
they take no food, but give occasion to new cares 
and solicitudes. All human precauuons have not 
hitherto been able to supply that degree of warmth 
and minute attention, which the ants put in practice 
to forward the instant of their last metamorphosis. 
The insect issuing forth to a new life, tears its white 
trausparent veil; it is then a real ant, destitute of 
wings, if it has no sex; winged, if it be male or 
female, always to be known by a small erect scale 
placed on the thread, which connects the body and 
thorax. The males, who are much smaller, seldom 
frequent the common habitation; but the females, 
much larger, repair to it to deposit their eggs, which 
is all the labor they undergo. The winter’s cold 
destroys them. The fate which attends the males is 
not well ascertained; do they fall victims to the se- 
verity of winter? or are they made over to the rage 
of the neighboring ants? ‘These latter pass the win- 
ter in a torpid state, as some other insects do, till 
spring restores them to their wonted activity: they 
have, therefore, no stores for winter, no consumptior 
of provisions. What are commonly sold in markets: 
for ants’ eggs, are grubs newly hatched, of whick 
pheasants, nightingales, and partridges, are very 
fond. In Switzerland, they are made subservient te 
the destruction, of caterpillars; which is done by 
hanging a pouch filled with ants upon a tree; and 
they, making their escape through an aperture con- 
trived on purpose, run over the tree, without being 
able to reach down to the ground, because care has 
been previously taken to besmear the foot of the tree 
with wet clay or soft pitch ; in consequence of which, 
compelled by hunger, they fall upon the caterpillans 
and devour them.” 

Forskal, speaking of the red ant, says, “It is less 
than the former, inhabits wood, and is mm reputation 
among the husbandmen for the useful hatred with 
which it pursues the dharr, which greatly infests the 
date trees.” 

ANTARADA, a city of Syria, or Phenicia, on 
the continent, opposite to, and east of, the island 
Arada, and of the city Arada, in that island. Scrip- 
ture does not speak expressly of the city Antarada: 
but in several places, it mentions Arada, or Arva, or 
the Arvadites, who are reckoned among the Canaan- 
ites, whose country God gave to the Hebrews, Gen. 
x. 18; 1 Chron. i. 16. Antarada is at present called 
Tortosa, and is still considerable, chiefly on account 
of its fine harbor, See Arapvus. 

ANTELOPE. This animal is not mentioned in 
the English Bible, but there is little doubt among the 
best interpreters that the say ézebi, which our trans- 
lators have taken for the roe, is really the gazelle or 
antelope. The roe is extremely rare in Palestine 
and the adjoining countries, but the antelope is very 
common in every part of the Levant; and when it 
is recollected that the yas was allowed to the Hebrews 
as an article of food, and it is found that the antelope 
answers in character to it, we shall have little diffi- 
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culty in acquiescing in this interpretation. The 
name »23, from the verb nas, fo shine, be splendid, is 
very characteristic of the bev aty and elegance of the 
gazelle, to which the ancients were accustomed to 
compare every thing which was beautiful and lovely, 
as Cant. ii. 9; iv. 5; vii. 4. &c. The gazelle or ante- 
lope is of a gregarious character, and is said to live 
together in large troops, to the number of two or 
three thousand ; (Russel)’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, vol. 
ii. p. 153.) whereas the reve is an animal of a very 
different disposition, living in separate families, and 
seldom associating with strangers. The LXX uni- 
formly translate the Hebrew name of this animal by 
dugzuc, dorcas, as it primarily signifies beauty, and is 
89 translated in several places. In corroboration of 
the validity of this interpretation, Dr. Shaw observes, 
that the characteristics which are attributed to the 
doezec, both in sacred and profane history, will well 
agree with the antelope. ‘Thus, Aristotle describes it 
to be the smallest of the horned animals, as the ante- 
lope certainly is. The dorcas is described to have fine 
eyes, and those of the antelope are so to a proverb. 
The damsel whose name was Tabitha, which is by 
interpretation Dorcas, (Acts ix. 36.) might be so called 
from this circumstance. David’s Gadites, (1 Chron. 
xii. 8.) together with Asahel, (2 Sam. ii. 18.) are said 
to be as swift of foot as the tzebi; and few creatures 
exceed the antelope in swiftness. The antelope is 
also in great esteem among the eastern nations.as an 
article of food, having a very musky taste, which is 
highly agreeable to their palates; and therefore the 
tzebi, or antelope, might well be received as one of 
the dainties at Solomen’s table, 1 Kings iv. 23. 
From Dr. Russell, we learn that the people of Syria 
distinguish between the antelope of the mountain and 
thet of the plain. The former is the most beautifully 
formed, and it kcands with surprising agility; the 
latter is neither so handsome, so strong, nor so active. 
Both, however, are so fleet, that the greyhounds, 
though reckoned excellent, cannot, without aid of 
the falcon, come up with them, except in soft, deep 
ground. It is to the former species of this animal, 
no doubt, that the sacred writers allude, when they 
speak of its fleetness upon the mountain, 1 Chron. 
sli. 8; Cant. ii. 8, 9, 17; viii. 14. 

[The gazelle or antelope of the Bible, is the Anti- 
lopa cervicapra or dorcas of Linnzeus, the common 
antelope. It is about 23 feet in height, of a reddish 
brown color, with the belly and feet white, has long 
naked ears, and a short, erect tail. The horns are 
black, about 12 inches long, and bent like a lyre. It 
mhabits Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, and is 
about half the size of a fallow deer. It goes in large 
flocks, is easily tamed, though naturally very timid ; 
and its flesh is reckoned excellent food. 

‘There are no less than 29 species of antelopes in 
all. This animal constitutes a genus between the 
deer and the goat. They are mostly confined to 
Asia and Africa, inhabiting the hottest regions of the 
old world, or the temperate zones near the tropics. 
None of them, except the chamois and the saiga, are 
found in Europe. In America only one species has 
yet been found, viz. the Missouri antelope, which in- 
habits the country west of the Mississippi. Antelopes 
chiefly inhabit hilly countries, though some reside in 
the plains; and some species form herds of two or 
three thousand, while others keep in small troops of 
five or six. These animals are elegantly formed, 
active, restless, timid, shy, and astonishingly swift, 
running with vast bounds, and springing or leaping 
with surprising elasticity ; they frequently stop for a 
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moment in the midst of their course to gaze at their 
pursuers, and then resume their flight. 

The chase of these animals is a favorite diversion 
among the eastern nations; and the accounts that 
are given of it, supply ample proofs of the swiftness 
of the antelope tribe. The greyhound, the fleetest 
of dogs, is usually outrun by them; and the sports- 
inan is obliged to have recourse to the aid of the 
falcon, which is trained to the work, for seizing on 
the animal and impeding its motion, that the dogs 
may thus have an opportunity of overtaking it. In 
India and Persia a sort of leopard is made use of 
in the chase; and this animal takes its prey not by 
swiftness of foot, but by its astonishing springs, which 
are similar to those of the antelope; and yet if the 
leopard should fail in its first attempt, the. game 
escapes. 

The fleetness of this animal has been proverbial 
in the countries which it inhabits, from the earliest 
time ; as also the beauty of its eyes. So that to say, 
“You have the eyes of a gazelle,” is used as the 
greatest compliment that can be paid to a fine 
woman. *R. 

ANTHEDON, a city of Palestine, lying on the 
Mediterranean, about twenty furlongs south of Ga- 


za. Herod the Great called it Agrippias, in honor 
of Agrippa. See Acriprias, and the Map of 
CANAAN. 


ANTICHRIST, the name of that Man of Sin who 
is expected to precede the second coming of our 
Saviour; and who is represented in Scripture, and 
in the Fathers, as the epitome of every thing impious, 
cruel, and abominable. To him is referred what 
the prophets have said of Antiochus Epiphanes, of 
Gog and Magog, of the son of perdition, and of the 
man of sin, mentioned by Paul, which many have 
applied historically to Nero. For it may be said, 
that Nebuchadnezzar, Cambyses, Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, and Nero, were so many antichrists, or fore- 
runners of antichrist. John informs us, that in his 
time there were many antichrists ; meaning heretics 
and persecutors, 1 John ii. 18. But antichrist, the 
true, real antichrist, who is to come before the uni- 
versal judgment, will in himself include all the marks 
of wickedness, which have been separately extant in 
different persons, his types, or forerunners. Paul 
(2 Thess. ii. 3, 4.) says, “That this man of sin, this 
son of perdition, this enemy of God, shall exalt him- 
self above all that is called God, or that is worship- 
ped; so as to sit in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God.” This terrible picture of 
antichrist seemed so like Nero, that many of the an- 
cients thought that’prince was antichrist, or at least 
his forerunner, and that antichrist would appear very 
soon after him. Others thought, that Nero would 
rise again before the consummation of ages, to ac- 
complish what was said of antichrist in the Serip- 
tures. John (Rey. xi. 7.) describes antichrist under 
the name of the “beast that ascendeth out of the 
bottomless pit, and killeth the two witnesses; who 
maketh war with the saints; killeth them, and leav- 
eth their dead bodies exposed in the market-place of 
the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified.” He 
afterward (ch. xiii.) represents him as “a beast rising 
up out of the sea, with ten horns, and ten crowns on 
his horns, and on his head the name of blasphemy. 
The dragon (or the devil) gave him his strength and 
power. The beast was worshipped, and had a 
mouth given him, speaking great things, and blas- 
phemies, and power to make war against the saints 
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for two and forty months: the beast overcame, and 
was worshipped for two and forty months.” In 
another place he says, “that the beast should oblige 
all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and 
bond, to receive a mark in their right hands, or in 
their foreheads; so that no one might buy or sell, 
save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name. Here is wisdom; let 
him that hath understanding count the number of the 
beast ; for it is the number of a man; and his number 
is six hundred three score and six.” Some believe 
this number 666, to be that of the letters in the name 
of antichrist, according to their numerical valuation,— 
for the letters of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alpha- 
bets have their numerical values. 

It has greatly perplexed the curious, to know 
whether the name of the beast, which John speaks 
of, should be written in Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, or 
Latin; whether this name be that of his person, or of 
his dignity, or that which his followers should give 
him; or that which he will deserve by his crimes. 
There are many conjectures on this matter; and 
almost all commentators have tried their skill, with- 
out being able to say, positively, that any one has 
succeeded, in ascertaining the true mark of the beast, 
or the number of his name. 

The number 666, has been discovered in the 
names—Ulpius Trajanus (a), Dioclesian (5), Julian 
the Apostate (c), Luther (d), Evanthas (e), Latinus 
Y) itan (2), Lampetis (A), ceeteoet Kakos Ho- 

egos (k) that is, bad guide ; Arnoumai (/) I renounce ; 
Romiit (m) Roman; Abinu Kadescha Papa (n) our 


holy father the e; and, Elion Adonai Jehovah 
Kadosch (0) the Most High, the Lord, the Holy God. 
Witemweyne a. FO = 
pie, 00, 10. 70.6... . «6 . 666 
(6) Diocues Aueustus. . . . . . . DCLXVI. 
‘{c) C. F. Junranus Cesar. arHeus. . . DCLXVI. 
Or, rather, C. F. Jun. Cars. Auc. . . DcuLXxvi. 
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This last name could have been invented and calcu- 
lated, only to show the vanity of all the pains taken 
‘in this inquiry; since the number 666 is found in 
names the most sacred, the most opposite to anti- 
christ. The wisest and the safest way is, to be silent. 

We may say the same of the time when antichrist 
is expected to appear. We know, certainly, that he 
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will come before the consummation of ages, before 
the second coming of Jesus Christ. But those who 
have attempted to determine the time of his appear- 
ance, have only discovered their ignorance and rash- 
ness. Eversince Paul’s days, impostors have terrified 
believers, by affirming, that the day of the Lord was 
at hand. He writes to the Thessalonians, (2 Epist. 
ii. 1, 2.) “We beseec’: you, brethren, be not soon 
shaken in mind, as if the day of Christ were at hand ; 
for that day shall not come, except there come a fall- 
ing away first, and that man of sin be revealed, tlte 
son of perdition.” John says, (1 Epist. iv. 3.) “ Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Christ is come in the 
flesh, is not of God; this is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof you have heard that it should come, and 
even now already is it in the world.” The heretics 
of that period were true signs of antichrist ; but these 
cautions show the expectations of the Christians of that 
tine. The same opinions and dispositions are observa- 
ble in the generality of the early fathers. The churches 
of Vienne, and Lyons, in Gaul, seeing the violence 
of the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, believed 
that they then beheld the persecution of antichrist. 
An old ecclesiastical author, called Judas, who lived 
under Severus, asserted, that antichrist would very 
soon appear, because of the persecution then ragin 

against the church. Judas Syrus, ‘Tertullian, ae 
Cyprian, who flourished soon after, did not doubt but 
that the coming of antichrist was very near. Hilary, 
observing the progress of Arianism, believed he saw 
those signs which were the forerunners of antichrist ; 
and Basil, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Gregory the 
Great, were of opinion, that the end of the world 
was at hand, and the coming of antichrist not distant. 
After the tenth century, which concluded the sixth 
inillenary, according to that opinion which reckoned 
the birth of Jesus Christ to have happened about 
A. M. 5000, people began to get the better of this 
apprehension of the end of the world, which, accord- 
ing to a tradition of the ancients, was to take place 
after a duration of 6000 years. They began to build 
larger churches and edifices. Jerome’s translation of 
the Scriptures, which stated the world to have existed 
not above 4000 years before Christ, contributed like- 
wise to the persuasion, that the final period of the 
world, and the coming of antichrist, were not ex- 
tremely near: this, however, did not hinder some 
from attempting to fix the time of antichrist’s appear- 
ance. The council of Florence (A. D. 1105) con- 
demned Fluentius, bishop of that city, for maintain- 
ing that antichrist was then born. Abbot Joachim, 
who lived in the twelfth century, pretended that an- 
tichrist was to appear in the sixtieth year of his time. 
Arnaud de Villeneuve said, antichrist would come 
A. D. 1826; Francis Melet said, in A. D. 1530, or 
1540; John of Paris, A. D. 1560; Cardinal de Cusa, 
A. D. 1730, or 1734; Peter Daillé was of opinion, 
that, according to his calculations, he must appear in 
A. D. 1789; Jerome Cardan, in A. D. 1800; John 
Pico, of Mirandola, in A. D. 1994, Events have 
already confuted the generality of these predictions ; 
and we may affirm, without rashness, that the rest 
are not superior in certainty. A tradition seems to 
have been received among the ancients, that anti- 
christ should be born of some Jewish family, and of 
the tribe of Dan. 'The most ancient commentators 
on the Revelation were of opinion, that John’s omis- 
sion of the name of Dan, in his enumeration of the 
tribes of Israel, (Rev. vil. 5.) proceeded from his 
foreknowledge, that antichrist should arise from this 
tribe. And how should he arise from this tribe, 
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since the Jews dwell no longer in Judea, or, at least, 
are no longer masters of that country? Why, he 
will come, say these fathers, from the other side of 
the Euphrates, from Babylonia, where some suppose 
that the remainder of the ten tribes (and in particu- 
lar of the tribe of Dan) subsists still. This opinion is 
followed by almost all who have written since Je- 
rome, in whose time it was common. As to the 
parents of antichrist, interpreters are not agreed. 
Some think his father will be a devil, and his mother 
some corrupt woman; others think, that antichrist 
will be himself a devil incarnate. Hilary thought 
that Satan would appear in the person of antichrist, 
and endeavor to persuade the world that he is God, 
by working false miracles. As our Lord was born 
of a virgin, says Hippolytus, so will antichrist boast of 
having derived his birth from a virgin also; but, 
whereas the Son of God took upon him real flesh, 
antichrist, says that author, will assume only the ap- 
pearance, the image, or phantom of flesh. Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact and others, hold that 
antichrist will be a real man, though an agent of Sa- 
tan, in exercising his cruelty and malice against the 
faithful. 

It remains to state some ideas as to the dominion 
of antichrist. It has been supposed by some writers, 
that he will be born in Babylonia—that he will there 
lay the foundation of his empire—that the Jews will 
be the first to declare for him, to acknowledge his 
dominion, and to enjoy the principal employments in 
his government. He will win them by his delusion, 
his false miracles, and by all the appearances of 
goodness, piety and clemency; so that this unhappy 
people will take him for their Messiah ; and will flat- 
ter themselves with the expectation of seeing the 
kingdom of Israel restored by his means to its for- 
mer splendor. After he has subdued Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and Libya, say the same authors, he will march 
against Jerusalem, which he will easily conquer,— 
and there establish the seat of his empire. Gog and 
Maga, will then oppose him; he will give them bat- 
tle, and defeat them without difficulty, in the midst 
of Palestine; see Ezek. xxxviii. xxxix. After this, 
he wiil direct all his endeavors to the destruction 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the persecution of Chris- 
tians: he will exalt himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, shall 
sit in the temple of God ; (2 Thess. ii. 4.) in the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; which he will rebuild. Some of 
the ancients believed, that he will be seated in the 
churches of Christians, (the temples of God,) and 
there receive the adoration of great numbers of 
apostates, who will renounce the faith of Christ. 
Scripture does not mention the duration of anti- 
christ’s kingdom: but in several places, it seems to 
allow three years and a half, for the continuance of 
his persecutions: at least it assigus three years and a 
half, for the persecutions of those who are considered 
as figures of antichrist. 

Mussulmans, as well as Jews and Christians, ex- 
pect another Christ. They call him Daggiel, or Deg- 
giel, from a name which signifies an impostor, or a 
liar; and they hold that their prophet Mahomet 
taught one of his disciples, whose name was Tamini- 
Al-Dari, every thing relating to antichrist; and, on 
his authority, they tell us, that entichrist must come 
at the end of the world; that he will make his entry 
into Jerusalem, like Jesus Christ, riding on an ass ; 
but that Christ, who is not dead, will come at his 
second advent to encounter him: and that, after hav- 
ing conquered him, he will then die indeed. That the 
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beast, described by John in the Revelation, will ap- 
pear with antichrist, and make war agamst the saints, 
That Imam Mahadi, who remains concealed among 
the Mussulmans, will then show himself, join Jesus 
Christ, and with hin engage Daggiel; after which 
they will unite the Christians and the Mussulmans, 
and of the two religions will make but one. D’Her- 
belot, Bibl. Orient. 

This subject is confessedly obscure : there are some 
persons in the present day, who, observing late sur- 
prising and interesting events, have thought they 
pointed strongly to the near approach of antichrist: 
time, however, must ascertain whether their caleula- 
tions, observations, and determinations are coinci- 
dent with those appointed by Providence ; or whether 
they are no better founded than those propositions 
which events have already confuted. 

Many Protestant writers have held, that the head 
of the Romish church, and his power, is the “man 
of sin” or antichrist of the apostle; an opinion which 
Calmet, of course, could not entertain. Indeed, why 
should we attempt a descriptive delineation of a per 
sou, whose portrait might, after a little patient wait- 
ing, be drawn from the life ? especially when so many 
others have failed in ascertaining him, as appears in 
this article. 

The apostle John asserts (1 Epist. ii. 18.) that in his 
time there were “many antichrists ;” and it is prob- 
able that, did we accurately know the number of 
pretenders to a divine mission, in his days, (meaning 
before the destruction of Jerusalem,) we should see 
the propriety of his observation in the strongest light. 
Not only Judas Gaulonites, Theudas, and others men- 
tioned in Scripture, as making such pretences, were 
antichrists, but even the disciples of John the Baptist, 
who formed a numerous sect, not entirely extinct at 
this day. As the term occurs only in the writings 
of John, it is desirable to deduce our explanation of it 
from his authority. He uses it both collectively and’ 
individually : whence it should appear to be a power, 
or an operative principle, actuating many persons, 
rather than a single person so characterized and so 
denominated. 

I. ANTIGONUS, son of John Hircanus, and 
grandson of Simon Maccabeeus. His brother, Aristo- 
bulus, made him his associate in the kingdom; but 
was at length prevailed upon by their common ene- 
mies to put him to death, B. C. 105.—Jos. Ant. xiii. 
18 and 19. 

Il. ANTIGONUS, son of Aristobulus, who was 
brother to Hircanus and Alexandra, was sent as a pris- 
oner to Rome, with his father and brother, by Pom- 
pey, who had taken Jerusalem. After remaining in 
Italy for some time, he returned to Judea, and after a 
variety of fortunes, was established king and high- 
priest, Herod being compelled to fly to Rome. Hay- 
ing obtained assistance from Antony and Ceesar, 
Herod returned, and, after a firm and protracted re- 
sistance on the part of Antigonus, retook Jerusalem, 
and repossessed himself of the throne. Antigonus 
was carried to Antioch, and, at the solicitation of 
Herod, was there put to déath by Antony, B.C. 37.— 
Jos. Ant. xiv. c. 1] and the following. 

ANTI-LIBANUS, see Lesanon. 

I. ANTIOCH, of Syria, on the Orontes, was for- 
merly called Riblath, according to Jerome. (On 
Ezek. xlvii; Isa. xiii, 1.) It is mentioned only in the 
books of the Maccabees, and in the New Testament ; 
but Riblath, or Riblatha, is named Numbers xxxiy. 
11; 2 Kings xxiii. 33; xxv.6,20, 21; Jer. xxxix. 5; 
lii. 9, 10, 26,27, This, however, could not have been 
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the same as Antioch, (See Risran.) Theodoret 
says, that in his time there was a city of Riblah, near 
Emesa, in Syria; which is contrary to Jerome. How- 
ever that might be, it is certain that Antioch was not 
known under this name, till after the reign of Seleu- 
eus Nicanor, who built it, and called it Antioch, in 
consideration of his father Antiochus, ante A. D. 301. 
Being centrally situated, it became the seat of empire 
of the Syrian kings of the Macedonian race, and 
afterwards of the Roman governors of the eastern 
provinces. There also the disciples of Jesus Christ 
were first called Christians, and making it a principal 
Station, they from hence sent missionaries out in 
various directions, Acts xi. 26. Strabo describes 
Antioch as being in power and dignity not much in- 
ferior to Seleucia or Alexandria. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus says it was celebrated throughout the 
world ; and Josephus characterizes it as the third 
city of the Roman provinces. It was long, indeed, 
the most powerful city of the East, and was famous 
among the Jews for the Jus Civitatis, or right of 
citizenship, which Seleucus had given to them in 
common with the Greeks and Macedonians, and 
which Josephus informs us they retained. These 
privileges, no doubt, contributed to render Antioch 
so desirable to the Christians, who were every where 
considered as a sect of Jews, since here they could 
perform their worship in their own way, without 
niolestation or interruption. This may also contrib- 
ute to account for the importance attached by the 
apostles to the introduction of the gospel into Anti- 
och ; and for the interest taken by them in its promo- 
tion and extension, in a city so distant from Je- 
rusalem. 

Antioch was almost square, had many gates, was 
adorned with fine fountains, and possessed great fer- 
tility of soil and commercial opulence. ‘The em- 
perors Vespasian, Titus, and others, granted consid- 
erable privileges to Antioch ; but it bas also been ex- 
posed to t calamities and revolutions. In the 
years A. D. 340, 394, 396, 458, 526, and 528, it was 
almost demolished by earthquakes. The emperor 
Justinian repaired it, A. D. 529, and called it Theo- 
polis; that is, “The City of God.” Cosrhoes, king 
of Persia, took it, A. D. 540, massacred the inhabitants, 
and burnt it. Justinian ordered it to be rebuilt, A. 
‘D. 552: Cosrhoes took it a second time, A. D. 574, in 
the reign of Justin, and destroyed its walls. A. D. 
588, it suffered a dreadful earthquake, in which above 
60,000 persons perished. It was: again rebuilt, and 
again was exposed to new calamities. The Saracens 
took it, A. D. 638, in the reign of Heraclius: Nice- 
ed Phocas retook it, A. D. 966. Cedrenus re- 
ates that, A. D.970, an army of 100,000 Saracens 
besieged it, without success; but they afterwards 
subdued it, added new fortifications to it, and made 
st almost impregnable. Godfrey of Bouillon, when 
engaged in the conquest of the Holy Land, besieged 
it, A.D. 1097. The siege was long and bloody ; but at 
length the Christians, by their zeal and by treachery, 
obtamed possession, on Thursday, June 3, A. D. 
1098. Tn 1268, it was taken by the sultan of Egypt, 
who demolished it, destroyed its renown and mag- 
ere and placed it under the dominion of the 

urk. 

Antioch abounded with great men, and its church 
was long governed by illustrious prelates. It suffered 


uch, wever, on several occasions, sometimes 
heing exposed to the violence of heretics, and at other 
times being rent by deplorable schisms. The bishop 


of Antioch has the si of Patriarch ; and has con- 
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stantly had a great share in the affairs of the Eastern 
eburch. 

Antioch is now called Antakia, and, till the year 
1822, it occupied a remote corner of the ancient 
enclosure of its walls; its splendid buildings being 
reduced to hoyels, and its population living in Turk- 
ish debasement. At that period it was revisited by 
its ancient subterranean enemy, and converted by an 
earthquake into a heap of ruins. It contains now 
about 10,000 inhabitants. 

From the medals of this city which are extant, it 
appears that it was honored as a Roman colony, a 
metropolis, and an asylum. It was also utonomos, 
or governed by its own laws. Among these medals, 
there are two which require notice. ‘The first reads 
*Artiozsar tH neds Aégry, Which affords proof that 
Antioch valued itself on its relation to the temple 
and worship established in that 
lace. Daphne was, indeed, a 
 anpast from the city, but by the 
zeal of the devotees, was consid- 
ered as a suburb, or rather as a 
part of the city itself. But by 
far the most interesting medal to 
us as Christians, is one on which 
is read, “Of the Antiocheans 
under Saturninus,” who was governor of Syria at the 
time of our Saviour’s birth. See Cyrrenius. 

If. ANTIOCH, of Pisidia, a city belonging to the 
province of Pisidia in Asia Minor, but situated within 
the limits of Phrygia. It was also built by Seleucus 
Nicanor. Paul and Barnabas preached here; but 
the Jews, angry to see that some of the Gentiles re- 
ceived the gospel, raised a tumult, and obliged the 
apostles to leave the city, Acts xiii. 14. It is at pres- 
ent called Versategli, according to séme; but as 
others say, Tahoya, or Sibi, or Antiochio, 

AN TIOCHIS, concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who gave her the cities of Tarsus and Mallo, that she 
might receive their revenues for her own use. This 
was regarded by their inhabitants as an insupport- 
able mark -of contempt: they took arms against Anti- 
ochus, who marched in person to reduce them, 2 
Mace. iv. 80. It was a custom with the kings of 
Persia, to give their wives particular cities ; some for 
their table, some for their head-dress, for their attire, 
for their girdles, &c. The idea was analogous to our 
pin-money. Cicero in Verrem, v. 

I. ANTIOCHUS. There were many kings of 
this name in Syria, after Seleucus Nicanor, (the 
second king of Syria, Alexander the Great being the 
first,) who was father of Antiochus Soter, so named 
for having hindered the invasion of Asia by the 
Gauls. 

Il. ANTIOCHUS Tueos, (the divine,) son and 
successor of Antiochus Soter, was poisoned by his 
wife Laodice, and succeeded by his son Seleucus 
Callinicus. 

Ill. ANTIOCHUS rue Great, so celebrated on 
account of his wars against the Egyptians, Romans, 
and Jews, was the son of Seleucus Callinicus, and 
brother of Seleucus Ceraunus, whom he succeeded, 
ante A. D. 223. Having resolved to become master 
of Egypt, Antiochus seized Ceelo-Syria, (the province 
lying between Libanus and Antilibanus,) Phoenicia, 
and Judea. ‘The Jews having submitted, and 
received him into their cities, he granted them, 
as a reward, 20,000 pieces of silver, to purchase 
beasts for sacrifice, 1460 measures of meal, 375 
measures of salt, to be offered with the sacrifices, and 
timber to rebuild the porches of the temple . The 
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senators, priests, scribes, and singers of the temple, 
le exempted from the capitation tax, and permitted 
the Jews to live according to their own laws, thaough- 
out his dominions. He remitted the third part of 
their tribute, to indemnify them for their losses in the 
war; forbade the heathen from entering the temple 
without being purified, and from bringing into the 
city the flesh of mules, asses, and horses to sell, under 
the penalty of 8000 drachinas. Antiochus married 
his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king 
of Egy pt, (B.C. 193,) and gave Calo-Syria, Phani- 
cia, and Judea, as her dowry, on condition that the 
tribute of these provinces should be equally divided 
between himself’ and the king of Egypt. Three 
years afterwards he was overcome by the Romans, 
and obliged to cede all his possessions beyond mount 
Taurus, and to give twenty hostages, (among whom 
was his own son, Antiochus, afterwards surnamed 
Epiphanes,) and to pay a tribute of 12,000 Euboic 
talents, each fourteen Roman pounds in weight. 'To 
defray these charges, he resolved to seize the treas- 
ures of the temple of Belus, at Elymais, which were 
very great; but the people of that country, informed 
of his design, surprised and destroyed hin, with all 
his army, ante A. D.187. He left two sons, Seleucus 
Philopator, and Antiochus Epiphanes, who succeeded 
him. Josephus Ant. xii. 3. 

IV. ANTIOCHUS Eprrnanes, son of Antiochus 
the Great, of the former article. Having continued 
as a hostage at Rome fourteen years, his brother 
Seleucus resolved to procure his return to Syria, and 
therefore sent his own son, Demetrius, as a hostage 
to Rome, instead of Antiochus; but while Antiochus 
was on his journey to Syria, Seleucus died ; (ante A. 
D. 175;)so that when he landed, the people received 
him as some: propitious deity, come to assume the 
government, and to oppose the enterprises of Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt, who threatened to invade Syria. 
It was upon this occasion that he received the sur- 
name of Epiphanes, (the illustrious,) that is, of one 
appearing as it were like a god. 

Antiochus soon directed his attention to Egypt, 
which he invaded, and reduced almost entirely to 
obedience, 2 Mace. iv. 5. ante A. D.173. During his 
siege of Alexandria, an occurrence took place which 
exhibited that cruel and ferocious temper that subse- 
quently exemplified itself so fully in the person of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. While besieging this city, a 
report was spread of his death, and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, among others, who groaned under his 
yoke, gave expression to their feelings of joy, upon 
the receipt of the intelligence. 'The consequence of 
this was, that Antiochus, when returning from Egypt, 
entered the city forcibly, treated the Jews as rebels, 
and commanded his troops to slay all they met: 
80,000 were killed in three days’ time ; 40,000 were 
made captives ; and as many sold, 2 Macc. v. 14. 
He entered into the holy of holies, being conducted 
by the corrupt high-priest, Menelaus, from whence he 
took and carried off the most precious vessels, to the 
value of 1800 talents. In the year A. C.171, Anti- 
ochus again entered Egypt, which he completely 
subdued, and in the year following he sent Apollo- 
nius into Judea (2 Mace. y. 24, 25.) with an army of 
22,000 men, with orders to destroy all who were of 
full age, and to sell the women and young men. 
Apollonius executed his commission but too punc- 
tually. It was at this time that Judas Maccabeus 
retired into the wilderness, with his father and his 
brethren, 2 Mace. y. 29. These calamities, however, 
were but preludes of what they were to suffer; for 
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Antiochus, apprehending that the Jews wouid never 
be constant in obedience to him, unless he obliged 
them to change their religion, and to embrace that 
of the Greeks, issued an edict, enjoining them to 
conform to the laws of other nations, and forbidding 
their usual sacrifices in the temple, their festivals, 
and their sabbath. ‘The statue of Jupiter Olympus 
was placed on the altar of the temple, and the abom- 
ination of desolation polluted the bouse of God. 
Many corrupt Jews complied with these orders, but 
others opposed them: Mattathias and his sous retired 
to the mountains; and old Eleazar, and the seven 
brethren, Maccabees, suffered death, with great cour- 
age, at Antioch, 2 Macc. vii. After the death of 
Mattathias, Judas Maceabeeus put himself at the 
head of those Jews who continued faithful; and op- 
posed with success the generals who were sent 
against him. Finding his treasures exhausted, An- 
tiochus went into Persia to levy~™tributes, and to 
gather large sums, which he had agreed to pay the 
Romans. Inowing there were very great riches in 
the temple of Elymais, he determined to carry them 
off; but the inhabitants of the country made so vigor- 
ous a resistance, that he was compelled to retreat 
towards Babylonia. When he arrived at Ecbatana, 
he received news of the defeat of Nicanor and Tino- 
theus, and that Judas Maccabeeus had retaken the 
temple of Jerusalem, and restored the worship of the 
Lord. On receiving this intelligence, transported 
with indignation, he commanded the driver of his 
chariot to urge the horses forward, threatening to 
make Jerusalem a grave for the Jews. He fell from 
his chariot, however, and died, overwhelined with 
pain and grief, in the mountains of Paratacene, in 
the little town of Tabes, A. M. 3840, ante A. D. 164. 
V. ANTIOCHUS Evpraror, son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was but nine years old when his father 
died, and left him the kingdom of Syria. Lysias, 
who governed in the name of the ear, prince, led 
against Judea an army of 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and thirty elephants, 1 Mace. vi; 2Mace. xiii. He 
besieged and took the fortress of Bethsura; from 
thence he marched against Jerusalem, and, notwith- 
standing the valor and resistance of the Mavcabees, 
the city was ready to fall into his hands, when Ly 
sias received news that Philip (whom Autiochus 
Epiphanes, a little before his death, intrusted with 
the regency of the kingdom, during the minority of 
his son) was arrived at Antioch to take the govern- 
ment, according to the disposition of the late king. 
Lysias proposed an accommodation with the Jews, 
that he might return speedily to Antioch, and oppose 
Philip ; and having thus made peace, he immediately 
led the young king and his army into Syria. In the 
mean time Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philo- 
pator, nephew of Antiochus Epiphanes, to whum, by 
right, the kingdom belonged, (for Antiochus Epiph - 
anes procured it by usurpation from his nephew,) 
having escaped from Rome, where he had hewn a 
hostage, came into Syria; and finding-the people dis- 
posed for revolt, he headed an army, and marched 
immediately to Antioch, against Antiochus and Ly- 
sias. The inhabitants did not wait till he besieged it, 
but opened the gates, and delivered to him Lysias, 
and the young king, Antiochus Eupator, who were 
put to death by his orders, without being suffered to 
appear before him. A.M. 3842, ante A. D. 162. 
VI. ANTIOCHUS Tueos, or the Divine, son of 
Alexander Balas, was placed on the throne of Syria 
by Diodotus, or Tryphon, who had deposed Deme- 
trius Nicanor, and compelled him to retire to Seleu- 
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cia, 1 Mace. xi. 39, &c. ante A.D.145. To strengthen 
himself in his new dominions, Antiochus secured 
the friendship and assistance of Jonathan Macca- 
beus, whom he confirmed in -the high-priesthood, 
and also granted him four toparchies (considerable 
districts) in Judea. The career of young Antiochus, 
however, Was but short, for Tryphon, to whose per- 
fidy he owed the crown, resolved to take it for him- 
self. He made Jonathan Maccabzeus a prisoner at 
Ptolemais, and put him to death at Bascaia, after 
which he returned into Syria, and procured the 
death of Antiochus. Thus Tryphon was left master 
of Syria. A. M. 3861, ante A. D. 143. 1 Mace. xiii ; 
2 Mace. xiv. 

Vil. ANTIOCHUS Sineres, or Soren, (the sa- 
viour,) or Evsezes, (the pious,) was son of Demetrius 
Soter, and brother of Demetrius Nicanor. Tryphon, 
the usurper of the kingdom of Syria, having rendered 
himself odious to his troops, they deserted hina, and 
offered their services to Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius 
Nicanor, who lived in the city of Seleucia, shut up 
with her children, while her husband, Demetrius, was 
a prisoner in Persia, where he had married Rodeguna, 
daughter of Arsaces, king of Persia. (Jos. Ant. xiii. 12.) 
Cleopatra, therefore, sent to Antiochus Sidetes, her 


brother-in-law, and offered him the crown of Syria, if 


he would marry her, to which Antiochus consented. 
Tle was then at Cuidus, where his father, Demetrius 
Soter, had placed him with one of his friends: he 
came into Syria, and wrote to Simon Maccabceus, to 
engage him against Tryphon, 1 Mace. xv. He con- 
firmed the privileges which the kings of Syria had 
granted to enn, permitted him to coin money 
with his own stamp, declared Jerusalem and the 
temple exempt from royal jurisdiction, and promised 
other favors, as soon as he should become peaceable 
possessor of the kingdom which had belonged to his 
ancestors, 

Antiochus Sidetes, being come into Syria, married 
his sister-in-law, Cleopatra, A. M. 3865. Tryphon’s 
troops resorted to him in crowds, and ‘Tryphon, thus 
abandoned, retired to Dora, in Phoenicia, whither An- 
tiochus pursued him with an army of 120,000 foot, 
and 8000 horse, and with a powerful fleet. Simon 
Maccabeeus sent him 2000 chosen men, but Anti- 
ochus refused them, and revoked all his promises. 
He sent Athenobius to Jerusalem, to oblige Simon to 
restore Gazara and Joppa, with the citadel of Jerusa- 
lem, and to demand 500 talents, as tribute for the 
places Simon held out of Judea; and 500 talents 
niore, as reparation for injuries the king had suffered, 
end as tribute for his own cities ; threatening war 
against him if he’ did not comply. Simon showed 
Athenobius all the lustre of his wealth and power, 
told him he had no place in his possession which 
belonged to Antiochus, and, as to Gazara and Joppa, 
which cities had done infinite dainage to his people, 
he would give the king one hundred talents for the 
property of them, 

Athenobius returned with great indignation to An- 
tiochus, who was extremely offended at Simoun’s 
answer. In the mean time, Tryphon, having stolen 
privately from Dora, embarked in a vessel and fled. 
Antiochus pursued him, and sent Cendebeus with 
troops into the maritime parts of Palestine, with 
orders to build Cedron, and to fight the Jews. John 
Hircanus, son of Simon Maccab:eus, being then at 
Gazara, gave notice to his father of Cendebeus’s 
coining. Simon furnished troops to his sons, John 
Hireanus and Judas, and sent them against Cende- 
beus, whom they routed in the plain, and pursued to 
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Azotus. Antiochus followed Tryphon, till he forced 
him to kill himself, alter five or six years’ reign. 
Antiochus now thought of nothing but reducing 
those cities which, in the beginning of his brother’s 
reign, had thrown off subjection. Simon Macca- 
beus, prince and high-priest of the Jews, being 
treacherously killed by Ptolemy, his son-in-law, in 
the castle of Docus, near Jericho, the murderer sent 
immediately to Antiochus Sidetes to demand troops, 
that he might recover for him the country and cities 
of the Jews. Antiochus came in person with an 
army, and besieged Jerusalem: John Hircanus, how- 
ever, defended it with vigor, and the siege was long 
protracted. The king divided his army into seven 
parts, guarding all the avenues to the city. It being 
the proper time for celebrating the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles, the Jews desired of Antiochus a truce of 
seven days, which was granted ; and sent them bulls 
with gilded horns, and vessels of gold and silver, 
filled with incense, to be offered in the temple:-he 
also ordered such provisions to be given to the Jew- 
ish soldiers as they wanted. 'This courtesy of the 
king so won the hearts of the Jews, that they sent 
ambassadors to treat of peace, and to desire that they 
might live according to their own laws. Antiochus 
required of them to surrender their arms, to demolish 
the city walls, to pay tribute for Joppa, and the other 
cities they possessed out of Judea, and to receive a 
garrison into Jerusalem. They consented to these 
conditions, the last excepted ; for they could not sub- 
mit to see an army of strangers in their capital : they 
rather chose to give hostages, and 500 talents of silver, 
The king therefore entered the city, beat down the 
breast-work above the walls, and returned to Syria, 
A. M. 3870, anle A. D.134. Three years afterwards, 
Antiochus marched against the Parthians, demand- 
ing the liberty of his brother, Demetrius Nicanor, 
who had been made prisoner by Arsaces ; but, bein 
deserted by his own forces, he was killed, A. M.3874, 
A.C. 130. Demetrius Nicanor, or Nicator, re-ascend- 
ed the throne, after the death of Sidetes. 

VU. ANTIOCHUS Grypruus, or PurLomeTor, 
son of Demetrius Nicanor, ascended the throne of 
Syria, A. M. 3881. He reigned eleven years alone, 
and fifteen with his brother Cyzicus, aud died A. M, 
3907. 

IX. ANTIOCHUS Cyzicus, haying obtained from 
his brother Gryphus, as his share of the kingdom, 
Colo-Syria, became extremely luxurious, and aban- 
doned himself to excesses of every description. 

John Hireanus, prince and high-priest of the Jews, 
besieged Samaria, A. C. 109. The Samaritans in- 
vited Antiochus Cyzicus to their assistance. He 
advanced speedily to help them, but was overcome 
by Antigonus and Aristobulus, sons of Jolin Hirca- 
nus, who commanded the siege, and who pursued 
him to Scythopolis; after which they resumed the 
siege of Samaria, and blocked up the city so closely, 
that the inhabitants again solicited Cyzicus. Having 
received 6000 men from Ptolemy Lathyrus, son of 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, he wasted the lands be- 
longing to the Jews, designing thereby to oblige 
Hircanus to raise the siege of Samaria ; but his troops 
were at last dispersed, and Samaria was taken by 
storm, and razed by Hireanus. Antiochus was 
also conquered, and put to death by Seleucus, A, 
C. 90, after a reign of eighteen years. Jos. Aunt, 
xiii, 18. 

I. ANTIPAS HEROD, or Herop Antipas, son 
of Herod the Great and Cleopatra of Jerusalem, was 
declared by Herod, in his first will, to be his sueces- 
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sor in the kingdom; but he afterwards substituted 
Archelaus, king of Judea, giving to Antipas only the 
title of tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. Archelaus 
going to Rome, to petition Augustus to confirm his 
father’s will, Antipas went also, and the emperor 
gave Archelaus one moiety of what had been as- 
signed to him by Herod’s will, with the title of eth- 
narch,and promised to grant him the title of king, 
when he had shown himself deserving of it, by his vir- 
tuous conduct. His revenues amounted to 600 talents. 
To Antipas Augustus gave Galilee and Persea, which 
produced 200 talents ; and to Philip, Herod’s other son, 
the Batanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis, and some 
other places, whose income was 100 talents. (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 13.) Antipas, having returned to Judea, took 
great pains in adorning and fortifying the principal 
» places of his dominions; he gave the name of Julias 
to Bethsaida, in honor of Julia, wife of Augustus ; and 
Cinnereth he called Tiberias, in honor of Tiberius, 
afterwards emperor. 
Aretas, king of Arabia, whom he divorced, about A. 
D. 38, to marry his sister-in-law, Herodias, who was 
his own niece and wife of Philip, his brother, who 
was still living. (Jos. Ant. xviii. 2.) (See Heron IT.) 
John the Baptist, exclaiming against this incest, was 
seized by order of Antipas, and imprisoned in the 
castle of Machzrus, Matt. xiv. 3,4; Mark vi. 14, 
17,18; Luke iti. 19, 20. Even Herod feared and 
respected the virtue and holiness of John, and did 
many things out of regard to him; but his passion 
for Herodias had, no doubt, much sooner prevailed 
against his life, had he not been restrained by his 
fears of the people, who universally esteemed John 
the Baptist as a prophet, Matt. xiv. 5,6, &c. Ata 
time, however, when the king was celebrating his 
birth-day, with the principal persons of bis court, 
the daughter of Herodias danced before them, and so 
much pleased him, that he swore to give her whatever 
she should ask. Her mother, Herodias, who was 
anxious to get rid of the Baptist, advised her to ask 
for his head. The king was vexed at the request ; 
but, in consideration of his oath, and of the persons 
at table with him, he sent one of his guards, who be- 
headed John in prison. The head was brought in a 
basin, and given to Herod’s favorite, who carried it 
directly to her mother. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, to revenge the insult which 
Herod had offered to his daughter, declared war 
against him ; and vanquished him in a very obstinate 
fight. Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 7.) assures us, that the 
Jews considered the defeat of Antipas as a punish- 
ment for the death of John the Baptist. Some years 
afterwards, (A. D. 39.) Herodias, being jealous of her 
brother Agrippa’s prosperity, (who, from a private 
person, had become king of Judea,) persuaded her 
husband, Antipas, to visit Rome, and to solicit the 
same dignity from the emperor Caius. Agrippa, 
however, being jealous also, though on another 
ground, wrote to the emperor and accused Antipas. 
Agrippa’s messenger arrived at the very time when 
Herod obtained his first audience with the emperor. 
Caius read Agrippa’s letters with great earnestness, 
and, finding Herod Antipas accused of having been 
a party in Sejanus’s conspiracy against 'Tiberins, and 
of still carrying on a correspondence with Artabanus, 
king of Parthia, against the Romans, he demanded 
to know if it were true. Antipas, not daring to deny 
that he had a large quantity of arms in his arsenal, 
was banished instantly to Lyons in Gaul. Herodias 
followed her husband, and shared his fortune in 
banishment. The year of Antipas’s death is-not 
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known, but it is certain he died in exile, as well as 
Herodias. (Ant. xviii. 9.) 

It was Herod Antipas who mocked Jesus at Jeru- 
salem before his condemnation, sending him back to 
Pilate arrayed in a gorgeous robe, Luke xxiii. 7, seq. 

The manner in which the death of John the Bap- 
tist is stated in this narrative to have been procured, 
is so extraordinary, as compared with what occurs 
among European nations, that a few remarks upon 
it may not be without their use, 

In the East, then, it is customary for public dan- 
cers at festivals in great houses to solicit, from the 
company they have been entertaining, such rewards 
as the spectators may choose to bestow. These are 
usually small pieces of money, which the donor 
sticks on ‘the face of the performer ; and a favorite 
dancer will sometimes have her face covered with 
such presents: nothing further is expected. Herod 
the Great, however, offered half his kingdom to Sa- 
lome, the daughter of Herodias, who had danced to 
please him; and in this, if he were not equal in wis- 
dom, he was certainly superior in extravagance, to 
a monarch, “Shah Abbas, who, being one day 
drunk, [in his palace,} gave a woman that danced 
much to his satisfaction the fairest Hhan in all Ispa- 
han ; which was not yet finished, but wanted little: 
this Hhan yielded a great revenue to the king, to 
whom it belonged,in chamber-rents.” So far the 
parallel is tolerably exact; for that Herod was far 
from being sober, is a pardonable suspicion ;—but 
the sequel is different: “The nazer, having put bim 
in mind of it, next morning, took the freedom to tell 
him, that it was unjustifiable prodigality ; so the king 
ordered to give her a hundred tomans, (200/.) with 
which she was forced to be contented.” Thevenot, 
in Persia, p. 100, This may assign a reason for the 
hurry of Herodias, to secure the execution of John 
the Baptist ; for, had she waited till the next morn- 
ing for the fulfilment of the king’s oath, he might 
have been by that time calmer, and some of his ser- 
vants might have remonstrated with him on the yio- 
lence and injustice of his order, as the Persian na- 
zer did with his master; and Salome, who now in- 
sists, “Give me here the head of John in a charger,” 
might have been otherwise forced to accept, in full 
payment for her activity, the vacant charger only; 
without accomplishing that death, which was so 
vehemently desired by Herodias ; or, perhaps, the 
pitiful value of a few tomans, instead of the half of 
the promised kingdom. 

Il. ANTIPAS, a faithful witness, or martyr, men- 
tioned Rev. ii. 13. It is said that he was one of our 
Saviour’s first disciples, and suffered martyrdom at 
Pergamus, of which city he was bishop, 

J. ANTIPATER, an Idumeean, father of Herod 
the Great, was son of another Antipas, or Antipater, 
who had been appointed governor of Idumea, by 
Alexander Jannzeus, king of the Jews. (Josephus, 
Antiq. xiv. 2. de Bello, i. 5.) He was, both for an- 
tiquity of family and for riches, the principal person 
of Idumeea, and obtained from Julius Cesar the goy- 
ernment of Judea for himself, and that of Jerusalem, 
and the country adjacent, for his eldest son Phasael ; 
and the government of Galilee for his other son, 
Herod, who was not at that time above fifteen years 
of age. He was poisoned by Malichus, who after- 
wards took possession of hi zovernment, ante A. 
D. 43. 

If. ANTIPATER, son of Herod the Great, and 
of Doris his first wife, was educated as a private per- 
son, and did not appear at court, until his father re- 
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solved to cal] him there, in consequence of his sus- 
picion regarding the conduct of his two sons Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus. Antipater, taking advantage 
of Herod’s jealousy, plotted the destruction of his 
brothers, which he accomplished, A. M. 38999. (See 
AuexanvdeER.) This being effected, he determined 
to destroy his father also, that he might the sooner 
become possessed of the crown; but Herod, having 
discovered his unnatural proceedings, had him put 
to death, by permission of Augustus, A. M. 4001. 
Herod died a few days afterwards. Jos. Ant. xvii. 
ec. 3, 6, and 11. B. J. i. 17. 

The history of these times, and of the troubles in 
Herod’s family, greatly illustrate the gospel accounts 
of the tyranny and cruelty of this prince. They 
show, that his bloody jealousy at Bethlehem was 
nothing extraordinary ft him; and that no safety 
for the infant Saviour was to be expected from his 
fury, short of a residence in Egypt. In what times, 
and under what tyranny, was the Prince of Peace 
born! 

ANTIPATRIS, a town anciently called Cafar- 
Saba, Acts xxiii. 31. Josephus says (Antiq. xiii. 23.) 
it was about 150 furlongs, or 17 miles, from Joppa. 
The old Itinerary of Jerusalem places it ten miles 
from Lydda, and twenty-six from Cesarea. Herod 
the Great changed its name to Antipatris, in honor 
of bis father Antipater. Antipatris was situated in a 
very fruitful and agreeable plain, watered with many 
fine springs and rivulets, and near the mountains, in 
the way from Jerusalem to Cesarea. Josephus, de 
Bello, i. 16. 

ANTONIA, a tower or fortress at Jerusalem, on 
the west and north angle of the temple, built by 
Herod the Great, (and named Antonia in honor of 
his friend, Mark Antony,) on an eminence, cut steep 
on all sides, and enclosed by a wall three hundred 
eubits high; it contained many apartments, bagnios, 
and halls, so that it might pass for a palace. It was 
in form a square tower, with a turret at each of the 
four corners. It was so high, that persons might 
look from thence into the temple; and there was a 
covered way of communication from the one to the 
other; so that, as the temple was in some sort a cit- 
adel to the town, the tower of Antonia was a citadel 
to thetemple. Josephus, Antiq. xv. 14. et de Bello, 
vi. 12. There is frequent mention, in Josephus, of 
the tower of Antonia, particularly in his history of 
the Jewish war. The Romans generally kept a gar- 
rison in it; and from hence it was, that the tribune 
ran with his soldiers, to rescue Paul out of the hands 
of the Jews, who had seized him in the temple, 
and designed to kill him, Acts xxi. 31, 32. See 
JERUSALEM. 

I. APAMEA, a city of Syria, on the Orontes, 
‘built, as is believed, by Seleucus I. king of Syria; 
or by his son, Antiochus Soter, in honor of queen 
Apamea, wife of Seleucus, and mother of Antiochus. 
It was probably the same with Shepham, a city of 
Syria, Numb. xxxiv. 10, 11. 

Il. APAMEA, a city of Phrygia, on the river 
Marsyas, near which, as some have been of opinion, 
Noah’s ark rested; whence the city took the sur- 
name of (Kibotos) Ark. The Sibylline verses place 
the mountains of Ararat, where the ark rested, on 
the confines of Phrygia, at the sources of the Marsyas. 
On a medal, struck in honor of Adrian, is the fifure 
by: a man, representing the river Marsyas, with this 

nscription—4ITAMEQN KIBQTOS MAPZSIA 
—A conc Mal Apameans—the Ark and the river 
Marsyas. That this was one of the commemorative 
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notices of the ark, and of the deluge, tnere is little 
doubt ; but only in the sense, that traditionary me- 
morials of the ark, were here very ancient. In ref- 
erence to the medal, we may add that Strabo affirms 
the ancient name of Apamea to have been Kibotos ; 
by which name the ark (probably of Noah) was un- 
derstood. Kibolos is apparently not a Greek term: 
it might be the name of a temple, in which com- 
memoration was made of the ark, and of the pres- 
ervation of man by it. There are several medals of 
Apamea extant, on 
which are repre- ; 
sented an ark, with - 
aman in it, receiv- 
ing the dove, which 
is flying to him ; and 
part of their inserip- 4 
tion is the word ; 
NoE: but either this 4\% 
should be read NEO, 
an abridgement of 
Neokoron ; or, it is 
the end of a word, 
ANTIAMERN ; or, 
(some of) the med- . 

als are spurious; which has been suspected. Still, 
as they are from different dies, yet all referring to 
Apamea, it seems that their authors had a knowl- 
edge of the tradition of commemoration respecting 
the ark preserved in this city. (See Arx.) Many 
more such commemorations of an event so greatly 
affecting mankind were no doubt maintained for 
many ages, though we are now under great difficul- 
ties in tracing them. In fact, many cities boasted of 
these memorials ; and referred to them as proofs of 
their antiquity. See Ararat. 

APE. Among the articles of merchandise im- 
ported by Solomon’s fleet were apes, 1 Kings x. 22; 
2 Chron. ix. 21. The Greek writers mention a sort 
of ape, native of Ethiopia, and around the Red sea, 
called Kephos, or Keipos, or Kebos, which comes near 
to the Hebrew Kuph, or Koph. It was about the 
size of a roe-buck. The Egyptians of Babylon, in 
Egypt, adored a kind of ape, which Strabo calls 
Keipos; and they are still worshipped in many 
places of India. 

APHARSACHITES, Ezra y.6; or APHARSATH- 
cuites, [Ezra iv.9; the name of an Assyrian people 
who were sent to inhabit the vacaut cities of the 
Israelites. They are elsewhere unknown. Gese- 
nius compares the name of the Paretaceni, who dwelt 
between Persia and Media. Herodot.i. 101. R. 

APHEK. There are several cities of this name 
mentioned in Seripture. The name signifies strength, 
hence a citadel, fortified city—I. A city in the 
tribe of Asher, (Josh. xiii. 4; xix. 30.) called also 
Aphik in Judg. i. 31. This can hardly be any other 
than the Aphaca of Eusebius and Sozomenus, situ- 
ated in Libanus, famous for a temple of Venus. A 
village called Afka is still found in mount Lebanon, 
situated in the bottom of a valley; see Burckhardt, 
p- 25, or p. 70. 493. Germ. ed.—II. A city near 
which Benhadad was routed by the Israelites, (1 
Kings xx. 26, seq.) to which the Aphaca of Eusebius 
corresponds, situated to the east of the sea of Galilee, 
and mentioned by Seetzen and Burckhardt, under 
the name of Feik. Euseb. Onom. v. ?/ exc. Burekh. 
p- 279. or p. 438. 539. Germ. ed.—III. A city in the 
tribe of Issachar, near to Jezreel, where the Philis- 
tines twice encamped before battles with the Israel- 
ites, 1 Sam. iv. 1; xxix. 1; comp. xxviii. 4.- -Fither 
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this or the Aphek first above mentioned, is probably 
the royal city of the Canaanites, spoken of in Josh. 
xii. 18.—Different from either of these is the Aphekah 
mentioned Josh. xv. 53; which was situated in the 
mountains of Judah. R. 

APHEREMA, one of the three toparchies added 
to Judea, by the kings of Syria, 1 Mace. xi. 34. 
Perhaps, the Ephrem, or Ephraim, mentioned 
John xi. 54. 

APHSES, head of the eighteenth sacerdotal fam- 
ily, of the twenty-four which Dayid chose for temple 
service, 1 Chron. xxiy. 15. 

APHUTA, Isrielites, who returned from the 
captivity, and settled in their own country. The 
name Aphutei is perhaps derived from Jiphtah, a city, 
Josh. xv. 43. 

APIS. The Egyptians maintained, at Heliopolis, 
a bullock consecrated to the sun, which they called 
Mnevis; and at Memphis, another, named Apis, 
dedicated to the moon, and under which Osiris was 
adored. ‘This animal was not altogether a common 
bull ; but was distinguished by the following marks: 
the whole body was black, except, as some think, a 
white square spot on the forehead; others say, a 
spot like the figure of an eagle on its back; but 
rather a crescent-like spot. The hairs of the tail 
were double, and it had the form of a beetle under 
its tongue. When, after a very diligent search, a 
calf of this description was found, it was carried with 
great joy to the temple of Osiris, where it was fed, 
and worshipped as a representative of that god, so 
long as it lived; and after its death, it was buried 
with great solemnity and mourning. This done, 
they carefully sought another with the same marks. 
Sometimes they were many years before they found 
one; but when they had succeeded, there was a 
great festival over all the country. It has been gen- 
erally thought that the golden calf which Aaron 
made for Israel in the wilderness, and the calves set 
up by Jeroboam, to be worshipped by the ten tribes, 
were imitations of the Egyptian Apis. See Car. 

The worship of Apis was not improbably derived 
from India to Egypt; and the resemblances between 
the two living deities are well stated, from personal 
observation, by Fra Paolino da San Bartolomeo. 
(Voyage to the East Indies, chap. 2. Eng. edit. p. 
21.) He says, “On the day of my return to Pondi- 
chery, I had an opportunity of seeing a very singular 
scene; as on that day the god Apis was led in pro- 
cession through the city. This deity was a beautiful 
fat, red-colored ox, of a middle size. The Brahmans 
generally guard him the whole year through, in the 
neighborhood of his temple; but this was exactly 
the period at which he is exhibited to the people with 
a great many solemnities. He was preceded by a 
band of Indian musicians; that is to say, two drum- 
mers, a fifer, and several persons, who, with pieces 
of iron, beat upon copper basins. Then came a few 
Brahmans; and behind these was an immense mul- 
titude of people. The pagans had all opened the 
doors of their houses and shops, and before each 
stood a small basket with rice, thin cakes, herbs, and 
other articles in which the proprietors of these houses 
aud shops used to deal. Every one beheld Apis 
with reverence ; and those were considered fortunate 
of whose provisions he was pleased to taste a mouth- 
ful as he passed. Philarchus conjectured, as we are 
told by Plutarch, in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, 
that Apis was originally brought from India to Egypt 
by the inhabitants of ‘the latter. Plutarch himself 
asserts, that the Egyptians considered Apis as an em- 
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blem of the soul of Osiris: and, perhaps, he here 
meant to say, that under this expression they under- 
stood that plastic power by which Osiris had pro- 
duced and given life to every part of the creation, 
Pliny, in his Natural History, speaking of Apis, uses 
the following remarkable words: * When he eats out 
of the hand of those who come to consult him, it is 
considered as an answer. He refused to receive any 
thing from the hand of Germanicus Cesar, and the 
latter soon after died.’ From this it appears, that the 
Egyptians entertained the same opinions respecting 
Apis as the Indians do. In Egypt, as well as in 
India, people were accustomed to consider him as an 
oracle; to place food before him, and, according as 
he accepted or refused it, to form conclusions in re- 
gard to their good or bad fortune. The ox [bull] 
which represents Apis must, every three years, give 
place to another. If he die in the course of these 
three years of his deification, he is committed to the 
earth with all that pomp and ceremony observed at 
the interment of persons of the first rank, Various 
pagodas, or pagan temples, have on their front the 
figure of a cow, or perhaps two, of a colossal size.” 

Dr. Forster (the translator of Fra Paolino) points 
out several differences between the practice of the 
Hindoos and the Egyptians: he says, “'The sacred 
ox of the Indians, for example, remains only three 
years in life; whereas that of the Egyptians, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, remained twenty-five, after which 
he was drowned, then embalmed, and deposited in 
a subterranean burying-place destined for that pur- 
pose, near the village of Abusir, the ancient Busizis, 
not far from Memphis. The coffin of an Apis ox 
was found there by Paul Lucas and Wortley Mon- 
tague. [Belzoni also found a tomb of Apis in one 
of the caves in the mountains of Upper Egypt, which 
enclose the tombs or gates of the kings. In one of 
these he found a colossal alabaster sarcophagus, 
transparent and clear toned, sculptured both on the 
inside and outside with hieroglyphies. In this was 
the body of an ox [bull] embalmed in asphultus, 
This sarcophagus is now in the British museum. R. 

APOCALYPSE signifies revelation, but is par- 
ticularly referred to the Revelations which Jolin had 
in the isle of Patmos, whither he was banished by 
Domitian, between the years of J. C. 95 and 97. 
The Apocalypse was not at all times, nor in all 
churches, admitted as canonical. Jerome, Amphi- 
lochius, and Sulpitius Severus remark, that in their 
time many churches in Greece did not receive it ; it 
is not in the catalogues of the council of Laodicea, or 
of Cyril of Jerusalem; but Justin, Irenzeus,, Origen, 
Cyprian, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, and after 
them all the fathers of the fourth, fifth, and followin 
ages, quote the Revelation as a book scenewedved 
to be canonical. Indeed, as Sir Isaac Newton has 
remarked, there is no book of the New Testament so 
oe attested, or commented so early upon, as 
this. 

_ The book of the Revelation contains twenty-two 
chapters. The first three are epistolary admonitions 
and instructions to the angels (or bishops) of the 
seven churches in Asia Minor,—Epheus, Smyrna, 
Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Lao- 
dicea. ‘The fifteen following chapters contain repre- 
sentations of the persecutions which the church was 
to suffer from Jews, heretics, and heathens ; princi- 
pally from the emperors Dioclesian, Maximian, He- 
raclius, Galerius Maximian, Severus, Maxentius 
Maximinus, and Licinius; and, lastly, from Julian 
the Apostate. After this, we have a display of the 
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divine vengeance against persecutors, the Roman 
empire, and the city of Rome, described under the 
name of Babylon, the great whore seated on seven 
hills: and the whole is terminated by a description 
of the victories of the church, and its triumph over 
its enemies; of the marriage of the Lamb, and the 
celestial happiness of the church triumphant. 

[The book of Reyelation belongs, in its character, 
to the prophetical writings, and stands in intimate 
relation with the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
and more especially with the writings of the later 
pee as Ezekiel, Zechariah, and particularly 

aniel; inasmuch as it is almost entirely sym- 
bolical. This circumstance has surrounded the 
interpretation of this book with difficulties, which no 
interpreter has yet been able fully to overcome. 
Most of these are connected with the questions as to 
the author and the time when the book was com- 
posed. As to the author, the weight of testimony 
throughout all the history of the church, is in favor 
of John, the beloved apostle. As to the time of its 
composition, we may better judge after a synoptic 
view of its contents. 

Tu all prophecy there is a twofold object, viz. of con- 
solation ates exhortation. So here; the despond- 
ing Christian community are admonished to fidelity 
aud perseverance by the assurance of the speedy 
commencement of the kingdom of God, or at least 
of the overthrow of its most potent enemies. The 
hortatory part is chiefly contained in the epistles to 
the seven churches of Asia Minor. The book may 
be divided into three parts, viz. 

I. The Introduction, in epistles to the seven 
churches, both general and particular. (i. 4.—iii. 22.) 

Il. The first Revelation. (iv. 1.—xi. 19.) The book 
of destiny, sealed with seven seals, is given to the 
Lamb to open. (iv. v.) He opens four of the seals, 
and at the opening of each there appears the emblem 
of a war or plague; at the opening of the fifth and 
sixth is announced the approach of the great day of 
judgment and wrath for all the enemies of Chris- 
tianity. (vi.) Before the seventh seal is opened, the 
Christians receive a seal as a mark of preservation 
against the impending destruction. (vii.) The sev- 
enth seal is now opened, but the catastrophe is still 
delayed, being made dependent on the sounding of 
seven trumpets. At the sounding of the four first 
trumpets, four plagues appear; and three woes are 
announced as about to accompany the other three 
trumpets. (vili.) At the sounding of the fifth appears 
the strange and fearful plague of the locusts, the first 
wo; (ix. 1—12.) at the sixth, comes forth a terrible 
army for war, the second wo. (ix. 13—21.) The 
annuneiation is now given, that with the sounding 
of the seventh trumpet, the mystery of God will be 
finished; (x.) and the prophet is commanded to 
measure the temple and those who worship therein, 
in order that they may be excepted from the general 
calamity of the city, which for a time is to be given 
to the Gentiles. (xi. 1, 2.) Before the final catastro- 
phe, two prophets are still to admonish and exhort 
to repentance ; they will, however, be put to death as 
martyrs, and the holy city will suffer punishment on 
account of them, and those who remain will repent 
and give glory to God. (xi. 3—13.) Now follows the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, and the commence- 
ment of the great judgment against all enemies, and 
the approach of the kingdom of God is announced. 
(xi 14—19.) 

III. But all this does not follow at once; but is 
aescribed at large in the second Revelation, which 
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now begins. (xii—xxii.) The theocracy, out of 
which the Messiah springs, is persecuted by Satan, 
who, being cast out from heaven, is actuated for a time 
with rage so much the more vehement against the 
Christians. (xii. 1—17.) His instruments are the 
heathen, or antichrist, under the figure of a beast 
with seven heads and ten horns, which persecutes 
the saints; (xii. 18.—xiii. 10.) and also the false 
priesthood which is subservient to him, and which 
is, in like manner, represented under the image of a 
beast. (xili. 11—18.) ‘Then follows the blissful peace 
enjoyed by the Christians who were exempted from 
the plagues, under the dominion of thé Lamb. (xiv. 
1—5.) Aunouncement of the fall of Rome, and of 
the judgment upon the heathen. (xiv. 6—20.) The 
wrath of God is to be poured out from seven vials 
upon the earth. (xv.) As the four first vials are 
poured out, follow four plagues; (xvi. 1—9.) the 
three others bring down destruction upon Rome, 
(xvi. 10O—21.) whose destruction, to be completed 
through the beast himself, is now more minutely 
described and celebrated. (xvii. 1—xix. 10.) At last 
both beasts are subdued by the Messiah, and Satan 
is bound. (xix. 11.—xx. 3.) The reign of a thousand 
years and first resurrection. (xx. 4—6.) The last 
conflict with Gog and Magog, the final overthrow of 
Satan, (xx. 6—10.) and the last judgment. (xx. 11— 
15.) The New Jerusalem. (xxi. 1—xxiij. 5.) Epi- 
logue. (xxii. 6—21. 

Since Eichhorn published his commentary upon 
this book in 1791, (in which he made the great mis- 
take of assigning to the whole a dramatic character,) 
most interpreters agree with him in finding in the 
Jrst revelation the destruction of Jerusalem and 
consequent overthrow of Judaism ; and in the second 
revelation, the downfall of heathenism, i. e. the sub- 
version of the influence of pagan Rome and the 
pagan Roman empire, as such, before the advance 
and general diffusion of Christianity. This of course 
implies that the Apocalypse was written at an earlier 
date than has often been assigned to it. ‘Che notices 
of time which may be drawn from the book itself, 
are the following. (1.) In c. xi. 1, 2, Jerusalem is 
spoken of in a manner which pre-supposes that it 
was still standing. (2.) From ec. xvii. 10, it would 
seem that it was written under the sixth Roman em- 
peror, Vespasian ; unless one of the three mock em- 
perors, Galba, Otho, or Vitellius, is to be reckoned 
as the sixth; which would make but the difference 
of a year or two. (3.) The persecution of the 
Christians under Nero is pre-supposed ; (vi. 9; xvii. 
6.) as also the death of most of the apostles. (xviii. 
20.) These data in themselves would seem to fix 
the time of the composition of the Apocalypse from 
about A. D. 68 to 70; and as Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed in A. D. 72, this date would accord well 
with Eichhorn’s theory. 

The general view of the Apocalypse given by 
Hug in his introduction to the N. 'T. is similar to the 
above, but with some modifications. There are in 
the book three cities, on account of which all these 
terrible appearances in heaven and earth take place, 
viz. Sodom or Egypt, Babylon, and the New Jeru- 
salem. Sodom is Jerusalem, for in it our Lord was 
crucified, (xi. 8.) and there also is the temple, xi. 1. 
Babylon is Rome, for it stands on seven hills, (xvii. 
9.) and has the empire of the world, xvii. 18. Jeru- 
salem and Rome therefore are the cities whose over- 
throw is foretold ; but these are not spoken of liter- 
ally, but as the emblenis or symbols of those religions 
of which they were the chief seats and supporters, 
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viz. Judaism and heathenism.—The New Jerusalem | described in the latter part of the book, of which the 


comes down from heaven in place of those cities 
which are overthrown; but as these latter are sym- 
bols each of a religion, so also the former is the em- 
blem of Christianity, which is to endure for ever, and 
secure the eternal bliss of man. 

Along with this view, however, the same author 
holds still to the idea, that the banishment of the 
apostle John to Patmos, and the consequent compo- 
sition of this book, did not occur until the reign of 
Domitian, or about A. D, 95, and more than twenty 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘To avoid 
this anachronism, he applies, of course, all that is 
said of Jerusalem, symibolically, to the Jewish 
religion, which still prevailed among that people, 
although the temple and worship were destroyed. 
But this seems to be a forced construction, and is 
not at all necessary, since the historical accounts 
respecting the time of John’s banishment are very 
uncertain. 

But whatever view may be taken of this book in 
general, the following remarks of Hug are well de- 
serving of the attention of all interpreters. “It is 
hardly necessary to remark, that all the strokes and 
figures in this great work are by no means signifi- 
cant. Many are inserted only to give life and ani- 
mation to the whole; or they are introduced by way 
of ornament out of the prophets and holy books; 
and no one who is any judge of such matters, will 
deny, that the filling up of the whole is in an-extra- 
ordinary degree rich, and for occidental readers in 
the highest degree splendid. The description of the 
chastisements by hail, pestilence, floods which are 
changed into blood, by insects and vermin, are imita- 
tions of the plagues of Egypt; and do not here either 
require or admit any particular historical explanation 
‘r application. The eclipses of the sun and moon, 
the falling stars, are usual figures employed by the 
prophets, in order to represent the overthrow of 
states and empires, or the fall of renowned persons, 
by mans of great and terrible physical phenomena. 
And in general, the sublimest and most appropriate 
and striking figures and passages of the prophets are 
interwoven by the author in his work; and the 
thus impart to the whole an oriental splendor, which 
leaves all Arabian writers far behind. 

“The numbers also are seldom to be taken arith- 
metically, unless there exist special grounds for it. 
Seven seals, seven angels, seven trumpets, seven vials, 
seven thunders,—who does not here see that this is 
the holy prophetic number, and is employed only as 
ornament and costume? So also the round numbers, 
and times, and half times; they admit neither of a 
chronological nor numerical reckoning ; but are gen- 
erally put for indefinite times and numbers. 

“There are in the whole only two historical 
events, which, consequently, admit of a historical 
interpretation. Aside from the general prevalence 
of Christianity, with which the vision closes, the de- 
struction of Jerusalem is a known fact,—and by the 
side of this stands also the downfall of Rome.—Here 
we are necessarily referred to the historical interpreta- 
tion, so far as it can be applied without violence, 
and so far as history voluntarily affords her aid. 
But every thing minute and frivolous, and every 
thing far-fetched or forced, must be cautiously 
avoided.” 

Upon the foregoing principles, the greater part of 
the book of Revelation must be regarded as having 
had its accomplishment in the earlier centuries of 
the church; while subsequent ages are summarily 


fulfilment is gradually developing itself. *R. 
There have been several other AvocaLyrsEs 
attempted to be imposed on the church, at various 
times, but their spuriousness is universally main- _ 
tained. Calmet enumerates the following :—(1.) 
The Revelations of St. Peter; an apocryphal book 
mentioned by Eusebius, and Jereme, and cited by 
Clemens of Alexandria, in his Hypotyposes.—(2.) 
The Revelation of St. Paul, an apocryphal book, 
used among the Gnostics and Cainites, and which 
contained, as they pretended, those ineffable things 
which the apostle saw during his ecstasy, and 
which he informs the Corimthians he was not 
permitted to divulge, 2 Cor. xii. 4—(3.) Fhe Rev- 
elation of St. John, different from the true Apoc- 
alypse ; and of which Lambecius says, there was 
a MS. in the emperor’s library at Vienna.—(4. 
The Revelation of Cerinthus, in which he spoke o 
an earthly kingdom, and certain sensual pleasures, 
which the saints should enjoy for a thousand years 
at Jerusalem. It is probable that the notion enter- 
tained hy some of the ancients, that Cerinthus was 
the author of St. John’s Revelation, arose from this 
imitation by him of that work, and the ill use which 
he had made of the apostle’s writings, the better to 
authorize his own visions.—(5.) The Revelation of 
St. Thomas is known only by pope Gelasius’s de- 
cree, which ranks it among apocryphal books.— 
(6.) The Revelation of Adam, forged, probably by 
the Gnostics, from what is said in Genesis, of the 
Lord’s causing a deep sleep to fall on Adam ; or, as 
the LXX have it, an ecstasy.—(7.) The Revelation 
of Abraham, possessed by the Sethian heretics, and 
which Epiphanius describes as abounding with 
impurity.—(8.) The Revelation of Moses, which, 
Cedrenus says, some authors believe to be the same 
apocryphal work as Genesis the Less, which was 
extant among the ancients. Syncellus, speaking of 
this Apocalypse, says, the passage of Paul to the 
Galatians is taken from it, (ch. vi. 15.) “ Neither cir- 
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but a new creature.”—(9.) The Revelation of Elias, 
from which Jerome thinks that the passage in 1 Cor. 
i. 9, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what 
God hath prepared for them that love him,” is bor- 
rowed. Origen, in his citation of these words, tells 
us, that they are no where to be found, but in the 
secret books of Elias. 

From this great number of books called by the 
name of Apocalypses, or Revelations, it should seem 
that the title, and perhaps the work itself, of the 
Revelation of St. John, was more popular among the 
early Christians, than is usually thought to be the 
case ; it is, at least, certain that the Mosaic ornaments 
of the most ancient churches now existing, have 
more frequent allusions to scenes in the Revelation, 
than to any other book in the New Testament. 
Imitations so numerous might render the question 
of genuineness and authenticity difficult in those 
days; but this lays succeeding ages under the greater 
obligations to the considerate and sedate decision of 
the early Christians, and to the preference they have 
adjudged to the book now universally received. 

APOCRYPHAL properly signifies hidden. Books 
are called apocryphal on the following accounts: 
(1.) when the author is not known; whether he 
has affixed no name to his work, or has affixed a 
feigned name; (2.) when they have not been ad- 
mitted into the canon of Scripture, nor publiely read 
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mm the ecugregation, although they may have been 
read in private; (3.) when they are not authentic, 
and of divine authority; even though they may be 
thought the works of eminent or of sacred authors; 
e. g. the Epistle of Barnabas ; (4.) when they were 
composed by heretics, to authorize, or to justify, 
their errors. 

There are apoeryphal books, therefore, of several 
degrees. Some are absolutely false, dangerous, and 
impious, composed to defend error or to promote 
superstition ; such as the Gospels of St. ‘Thomas, 
‘of the Valentinians, Gnostics, Marcion, &c. Others 
are simply apocryphal, and not contrary to faith 
and good manners; as the books of Esdras, Macca- 
bees, &c. Others, after having been long contested 
by some, have been by others received as canonical ; 
as the church of Rome admits many, which are by 
all Protestants regarded as apocryphal, though 
printed with our English Bibles, and parts of them 
read in the Episcopal service ; all of which Jerome 
reckons among apocryphal writings, and says, the 
church reads them, but without receiving them into 
the canon, 

There are a few inconsiderable parts of Scripture, 
which are at this day received by some as canonical, 
while others consider them as apocryphal; such as 
the titles to the Psalms, the preface of Jeremiah, Ec- 
clesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Sirach, and the addi- 
tions to Esther and Daniel. 

[Apocryphal books, in the Protestant sense, are 
of two classes, viz. (1.) ‘Those which were in exist- 
ence in the time of Christ, but were not admitted by 
the Jews into the canon of the Old Testament; 
either because they had no Hebrew original, or be- 
cause they were regarded as not divinely inspired. 
The most important of these are collected in the 
Apocrypha often appended to the English Bible; 
among which the books of Meclesiasticus and Mac- 
cabees are the most valuable; tlie former as con- 
taining many excellent maxims of wisdom, and the 
latter as being for the most part true history, but 
written in a diffuse and legendary manner. Most 
of the others bear the stamp of legends on the face 
of them. All of these stand in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate as canonical. But besides these there ex- 
isted very many pseudepigraphia, or writings falsely 
attributed to distinguished individuals; e. g.to Adam, 
Seth, Noah, Abraham, the twelve patriarchs, &c. 
&c. All that is known of these latter may be seen 
in Fabricti Codex Pseudepig. V. T. 

(2.) Those which were written after the time of 
Christ, but were not admitted by the churches into 
the canon of the New Testament, as not being 


divinely inspired. These are mostly of a legendary * 


character. They have all been collected by Fabri- 
cius in his Codex Apoc. NV. T. Among them are no 
less than 24 Gospels ; of which the most important 
are those of the he tians, of the twelve apostles, of 
Cerinthus, of the Ebionites, of the Gnostics, of Mar- 
cion, of ‘Thomas, and the Gospel of the Infancy of 
Jesus.—There are also 10 different Books of Acts ; 
and six Epistles, or rather correspondences, includ- 
ing the letters said to have passed between Paul and 
Seneca, an Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, one 
from the Corinthians to Paul, and his reply, &c. &c. 
For the nine Apocalypses, see that article—None 
of all these are received as canonical at the present 
day by any portion of the Christian chu*ch. 

Other pseudepigraphia of this kind, though not 
intended to be put forth as parts of the New Testa- 
ment, are the ee ere ienee of Jesus Christ with 
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Abgar, king of Edessa, (see Anaar,) and the Epistle 
of P. Lentulus to the Senate of Rome, describing the 
person of Christ, &c. *R. See Lentruxus. 

APOLLO, one of the gods worshipped by the 
heathen, to whom they attributed oracles and divi- 
nation. See Gosrer, Oracre, and PytrHon. 

APOLLONIA, a city of Macedonia, through 
which Paul passed in his way from Amphipolis to 
Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 1. It was formerly cele- 
brated for its trade. 

I. APOLLONIUS, an officer belonging to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who is called Misarches in the 
Greek, (2 Mace. y. 24.) and whom Antiochus Epiph 
anes sent into Judea to execute his design of draw- 
ing large sums from Jerusalem. Antiochus came 
thither at the head of 22,000 men, and, on the sab- 
bath-day, fell on the people, and put great numbers 
to the sword. The city was burnt and pillaged ; 
10,000 persons were taken, carried captive, and sold 
to the king’s profit. Two years afterwards, Judas 
Maccabeeus, having gathered an army of 6000 Jews, 
who continued faithful, defeated and killed Apollo- 
nius, dispersed his army, and carried off a ver 
rich booty, 1 Mace. i. 30, 31. A. M. 3838, ante 
A. D. 166. 

II. APOLLONIUS Davs, governor of Celo- 
Syria, and general of Demetrius Nicanor, having 
abandoned the party of Alexander Balas, and es- 
poused that of Demetrius Nicanor, headed a power- 
ful army, to compel the Jews to declare for Deme- 
trius. A, M. 3856, ante A. D. 148. He was defeated 
by Jonathan Macecabeeus, however, and 8000 of his 
men killed, 1 Mace. x. 69—76. For this victory, 
Alexander Balas bestowed new favors on Jonathan ; 
among which was a golden buckle, such as the 
king’s relations wear, and the property of Accaron, 
ver. 77—89. 

Ill. APOLLONIUS, son of Genneus, was one 
of those governors whom Lysias had left in Judea, 
after the treaty formed between the Jews and the 
young king Antiochus Eupator, and who endeay- 
ored, by their ill treatment, to compel the Jews to 
break it, 2 Mace. xii. 2. 

APOLLOS, a Jew of Alexandria, who came to 
Ephesus, A. D. 54, during the absence of Paul, who 
had gone to Jerusalem. He was “an eloquent man, 
and mighty in the Scriptures,” (Acts xviii. 24.) but 
he knew only the baptism of John; so that he was, 
as it were, only a catechwmen, and not fully informed 
of the higher branches of gospel doctrine. Never- 
theless, he knew Jesus to be the Messiah, and de- 
clared himself openly as his disciple. At Ephesus, 
where he began to speak boldly in the synagogue, 
demonstrating, by the Scriptures, that Jesus was the 
Christ, Aquila and Priscilla heard him, and took 
him home with them, to instruct him more fully in 
the ways of God. Some time after this, he inclined 
to go into Achaia, and the brethren wrote to the dis- 
ciples there, desiring them to receive him. At Cor- 
inth he was very useful in watering what Paul had 
planted. It has been supposed, that the great affec- 
tion his disciples had for him, almost produced a 
schism, (1 Cor. iii. 4—7.) “some saying, I am of 
Paul; others, I am of Apollos; others, I am of 
Cephas.” But this division, which Paul mentions 
and reproves, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
did not prevent him and Apollos from being closely 
united in the bonds of Christian charity and affec - 
tion. Apollos, hearing that the apostle was at Eph- 
esus, went to meet him, and was there when he 
wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, wherein 
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ne observes thai he had earnestly entreated Apollos 
to return to Corinth, but had not prevailed upon 
him; that, nevertheless, he gave him room to hope, 
that he would visit that city at a favorable opportu- 
nity, ch. xvi. 12, Some have supposed that the 
apostle names Apollos and Cephas, not as the real 
persons in whose names parties had been formed at 
Corinth, but that, in order to avoid provoking a 
temper which he desired might subside, he “ trans- 
fers, by a figure, to Apollos, and to himself,” what was 
said really of other parties, whom, out of prudence, 
he declines naming. It might be so; but the reluc- 
tance of Apollos to return to Corinth seems to coun- 
tenance the other, which is the general opinion, 
Jerome says, (ad. 'Tit. iii.) Apollos was so dissatisfied 
with the division which had happened on his ac- 
count at Corinth, that he retired into Crete, with 
Zeno, a doctor of the Jaw; but that this interruption 
of Christian harmony having been appeased by the 
letter of Paul to the Corinthians, Apollos returned to 
that city, and afterwards became bishop there. The 
Greeks make him bishop of Duras; but, in their 
Menea, they describe him as second bishop of Col- 
ophon, in Asia. Ferrarius says he was bishop of 
Iconium, in Phrygia; others say he was bishop of 
Ceesarea; but this is all uncertain. 

APOLLYON, ‘the destroyer; auswering to the 
Hebrew Abaddon, which see. Rev. ix. 11. 

APOSTLE, csrooroi0g, a messenger, or envoy. 'The 
term is applied to Jesus Christ, who was God’s en- 
voy to save the world, (Heb. iii. 1.) though, more 
commonly, the title is given to persons who were 
envoys, commissioned by him. Those also who 
were sent on any errand by a church or Christian 
community, are called in the N. 'T. apostles. Thus 
Paul speaks of two apostles, Eng. messengers, 1 Cor. 
viii. 23. So also Phil. ii. 25, where he calls Epaph- 
roditus, in like manner, the apostle, i. e. messenger 
of that church, 

Herodotus uses the word to denote a public herald, 
an ambassador, or nuncio. ‘The Hebrews had apos- 
tles sent by their patriarch to collect a certain yearly 
tribute, which was called aurum coronarium. (Cod. 
Theod. xiv.) Some assert, that, before Jesus Christ, 
they had another sort of apostle, who collected the 
half shekel, which was paid by every Israelite to the 
temple. These might be called apostles; but we 
cannot perceive that this name was given to them, 
as it certainly was to other officers, belonging to the 
high-priests and heads of the people, who were sent 
to carry their orders to distant cities and provinces, 
in affairs relating to religion. For example, Paul 
.was deputed to the synagogues of Damascus, with 
directions to seize and imprison all who professed 
the religion of Christ; that is, he was the apostle of 
.he high-priest, and others at Jerusalem, for this 
surpose: and he alludes to this custom, according to 
Jerome, in the beginning of his Mpistle to the Gala- 
iaus, saying, that he is “an apostle, not of man, 
aeither by [commissioned from] man, but by [com- 
nissioned from] Jesus Christ :” as if he had said, an 
apostle, not like those among the Jews, who derived 

heir mission from the chief priests, or from the 
vrincipal men of the nation; but an apostle sent by 
fesus Christ himself. Eusebius and Jerome speak 
ikewise of apostles sent by the Jows to defame Jesus 
Uhrist, his doctrine, and his disciples. Justin Mar- 
‘yr, in his Dialogue against Trypho, says, they sent 
persons whom they called apostles, to disperse cir- 
cular letters, filled with calumnies against the Chris- 
“ans and to this, it is supposed, there is a reference, 
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“we have not received letters concerning thee from 
Jerusalem ;—but this sect is every where spoken 
against,” Acts xxviii. 21,22. Epiphanius, speaking 
of these apostles, observes, that theirs was a very 
honorable and profitable employment among the 
Jews. 

The Avostres of Jesus Christ were his chief dis- 
ciples, whom he invested with his authority, filled 
with his Spirit, intrusted particularly with his doc- 
trines and services, and chose to raise the edifice of 
his church. After his resurrection, he sent his apos- 
tles into all the world, commissioned to preach, to 
baptize, to work miracles, &c. The names of the 
twelve are,— 

1. Peter 6. Bartholomew 10. Jude (Lebbeus, 
2. Andrew 7. ‘Thomas Thaddeus) 
3. John 8. Matthew (Levi) 11. James Minor 
4. Philip 9. Simon 12, Judas Iscariot. 
5. James Major 

The last betrayed his Master; and, having hanged 
himself, Matthias was chosen in his place, Acts i. 
15—26. 

The order in which the apostles are named is not 
the same in all the gospels. See Matt. x. 2; Mark 
iii, 16; Luke vi. 14; Actsi.13. This, though a very 
simple fact and observation, has its weight im show- 
ing that the evangelists neither wrote in concert, nor 
copied from one another, Had they done so, nothing 
could be more probable than their repetition of a list 
already formed to their hands, of a number of names 
so well known as those of the apostles; and the 
order of which was so perfectly indifferent to any 
personal object. They all begin with Simon Peter, 
and end with Judas Iscariot. 

Irom the application of the title apostle, as given 
above, we may perceive in what sense Paul claims 
it—* Am not I an apostle ?”—a missio ; an envoy, 
a person authorized by Christ to proclaim his will, 
1 Cor. ix. 1. In the same sense he. applies the title 
to Barnabas, whom he includes—*or I only and 
Barnabas, have not we power to be accompanied by 
a wife,” &c. ver. 6. So that there are, perhaps, 
three or four persons called apostles in this sense, 
besides the twelve mentioned in the gospels, as 
having been chosen to that office by our Saviour 
when on earth. 

{Iu regard to the apostles of our Lord, there 
are some particulars deserving of a moment’s 
attention. 

1. They were, for the most part atleast, Galileans, 
and from the lower class of society. The greater 
part of them were fishermen, who prosecuted their 
employment on the shores of the lake of Tiberias. 
Matthew was a publican or tax-gatherer employed 


by the Romans; an occupation regarded by the 
Jews in general with the utmost contempt and ab- 
horrence. They were ‘unlearned and ignorant 


men,’ (Acts iv. 13.) and Paul justly regards it asa 
proof ir the lo and power of God, that he had 
chosen, through the preaching of unlearned men, to 
overthrow the whole edifice of human wisdom, 
and lead the world to the light of truth, 1 Cor. i. 
27, seq. 

2. The apostles all received instruction from Jesus 
in common; and on the day of Pentecost were all 
furnished with power from on high, for their great 
enterprise and destination, coupe the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. In respect to the religious 
truths which they were to teach, therefore, they were 
infallible, and so directed and assisted by the Spirit, 
that their doctrines were not alloyed by human 
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errors. In all other respects, however, they were 
not at all infallible, nor even inspired, as their history 
clearly shows. Thus, during the whole ministry of 
Jesus, they were not able to divest themselves of the 
Jewish notion, that the Messiah was to be a temporal 
prince, and the deliverer aud restorer of the Jewish 
nation; so that, even after our Lord’s resurrection? 
they put the question to him in a body, “ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel ?” Acts i. 6. But even after the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and 
afterwards, we still find Peter needing an express 
direction from the Spirit, before he could so far 
overcome his Jewish prejudices, as to preach the 
ospel to the Gentiles. We find, too, Paul and 
ae disputing and separating from one another ; 
(Acts xv. 36, seq.) and Paul rebuking Peter and 
others for their want of consistency, Gal. ii. 11, seq. 
In respect, also, to certain parts of doctrine, they 
received only by degrees a fuller illumination; see 
Acts xv. Soalso Paul several times distinguishes 
between what is merely his own judgment or opin- 
ion, and that which he receives directly from the 
Lord, e. g. 1 Cor. vii. 6. At other times the apostle 
laid plans and attempted to execute them; which 
plans either remained unfulfilled, or were directly 
frustrated by the influence of the Spirit; e. g.in Rom. 
xv. 28, Paul expresses the intention of passing 
through Rome on his way to Spain; in Acts xvi. 7, 
it is related that Paul and Silas “assayed to go into 
Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not.” 

3. There was among the apostles no external dis- 
tinction of rank; indeed, the whole teaching of 
Jesus was directed to do away all such distinc- 
tion, had it been otherwise possible for it to exist, 
Matt. xx. 24, seq. xxiii. 11, 12; Mark x. 44. Ney- 
ertheless, there appears to have been a difference of 
character and standing among them in respect to 
influence and activity, so far as this, that Peter, and 
James, and John act a more prominent part than any 
of the others, both during the lifetime of Christ, and 
also after liis death ; when they became especially 
pulars im the church at Jerusalem, Gal. ii.9. Among 
these three, again, Peter seems to have had a special 
prominence, arising from his zeal, activity, energy, 
and decision of character. He also was the first to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles, Acts xv. 7. But 
above all the apostles who had personally known our 
Lord and received his instructions, Paul, who after- 
wards became an apostle, like one born out of due 
time, was distinguished for a widely extended and 
successful activity, particularly among the heathen; 
and he it*was, especially, through whose instrument- 
ality Christianity became what it was intended by 
its Founder to be, the religion of the whole human 
race. If it was the zeal, activity, and success of 
Peter which gave him a pre-eminence in the church, 
much more would such pre-eminence be due to 
Paul.—Of the other apostles we have no particular 
personal accounts, after the day of Pentecost. *R. 

APPIL FORUM, a city, or market town, founded 
by Appius Claudius, on the great road (Via ppit) 
which he constructed from Rome to Capua. Some 
authors suppose it to have occupied the site of the 
present hamlet of Le Case Nuove. But it is more 
probably to be found in the present Casarillo di Santa 
Maria, situated 56 miles from Rome, in the borders 
of the Pontine marshes, where are the remains of an 
ancient city. Being thus situated in the marshes, 
it is no wonder that the water was bad, as mentioned 
by Horace 
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Egressum magna me excepit Aricia, Roma, 
Hospitio modico.— 

—Inde Forum Appi ° 
Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis.— 
Hie ego, propter aquain, quod erat deterrimia, ventri 
Indico bellum.—Hor. Sat. i. 5. 


The “Three Taverns” were about eight or ten 
miles nearer to Rome than “ Appii Forum,” as Cice- 
ro intimates, who, going from Rome, writes, “ab 
Appii Foro, hora quarta; dederam aliam paulo ante 
& Tribus Tabernis ;” a little before he came to the 
forum of Appius he had written from the Three 
Taverns ; (ad. Att. ii. 10.) so that probably the chief 
number of Christians waited for the apostle Paul at 
a place of refreshment; while some of their num- 
ber went forward to meet him, and to acquaint him 
with their expectation of seeing him among them, 
for which they respectfully waited his coming. 
See Acts xxviii. 15. 

APPLE and APPLE-TREE, Heb. mon tappuach, 
Cant. viii. 5; Joel i, 12. Commentators have been: 
at a loss what tree is strictly nieant under this name ; 
the manner in which it is erployed seeming to imply 
a tree of great and distinguished beauty ; thus Cant. 
ii. 3, “ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
so is my beloved among the sons ;” and vii. 8, “the 
smell of thy nose is like apples.” Hence Harmar 
supposes it to be the orange or citron-tree. Obs. 
Ixxy. The corresponding Arabic were are sig- 
nifies not only apples, but also generally all similar 
fruits, as oranges, Coierk: quinces, peaches, apricots, 
etc. and it is a common comparison to say of any 
thing, “It is as fragrant as a tyffach”’ The Hebrew 
word may, perhaps, have been used in the same gen- 
eral sense. There is, however, no need of sucha 
supposition. Apple-trees were not very common in 
Palestine, and their comparative rarity would natu- 
rally give them a poetical value. The same word, 
tappwach, is also employed as the name of a person, 
(1 Chron. ii. 43.) and of two cities, one in Judah, (Josh. 
xii. 17 ; xv. 34.) and the other on the border between 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Josh. xvi. 8. 

In Prov. xxv. 11, it is said, in our English version, 
“ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” This is translated by Gesenius and 
others thus: “Like golden apples inlaid with silver 
figures.” On this Rosenmueller remarks, that it is 
difficult to see for what purpose such apples of gold 
should be fabricated ; and he prefers, therefore, to 
refer the epithet golden to their color, and translates, 
“like golden apples, or quinces, in vases or baskets 
of silver ;” i. e. as these allure the eye, so a fitly 
spoken word is pleasant to the understanding. *R. 

APPLES or Sovom. The late adventurous 
traveller, M. Seetzen, who went round the Red sea, 
notices the famous Apple of Sodom ; which was said 
to have all the appearance of the most inviting apple, 
while it was filled with nauseous and bitter dust 
only. It has furnished many moralists with allusions: 
and also our poet Milton, in whose infernal regions 


A grove sprung up—laden with fair fruit— 
———_—_—-¢reedily they plucked __ 

The fruitage, fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flamed. 
This, more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived. They, fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected :~ - 
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Seetzen thus explains this peculiarity: “The infor- 
mation which I have been able to collect on the ap- 
ples of Sodom (Solanum Sodomeum) is very contra- 
dictory and insufficient; I believe, however, that I 
can give a very natural explanation of the phenom- 
enon, and that the following remark will lead to it. 
While I was at Karrak, at the house of a Greek cu- 
rate of the town, I saw a sort of cotton, resembling 
silk, which he used as tinder for his match-lock, as it 
could not be employed in making cloth. He told 
me that it grew in the plains of el-Gor, to the east 
of the Dead sea, on a tree like a fig-tree, called 
Aoéschaer. The cotton is contained in a fruit re- 
sembling the pomegranate ; and by making incisions 
at the root of the tree, a sort of milk is procured, 
which is recommended to barren women, and is 
called. Lébbin Aoéschaer. It has struck me that 
these fruits, being, as they are, without pulp, and 
which are unknown throughout the rest of Pales- 
tine, might be the famous apples of Sodom. I sup- 
pose, likewise, that the tree which produces it, is a 
sort of fromager, (Bombyx, Linn.) which can only 
flourish under the excessive heat of the Dead sea, 
and in no other district of Palestine.” 

This curious subject is further explained, in a note 
added by M. Seetzen’s editor, who considers the tree 
to be a species of Asclepias, probably the Asclepias 
Gigantea. ‘The remark of M.Seetzen is corroborat- 
ed by a traveller, who passed a long time in situa- 
tions where this plant is very abundant. The same 
idea occurred to him when he first saw it in 1792, 
though he did not then know that it existed near the 
lake Asphaltites. The umbella, somewhat like a 
bladder, containing from half a pint to a pint, is of 
the same color with the leaves, a bright green, and 
may be mistaken for an inviting fruit, without much 
stretch of imagination. That, as well as the other 
parts, when green, being cut or pressed, yields a 
milky juice, of a very acrid taste: but in winter, 
when dry, it contains a yellowish dust, in appearance 
resembling certain fungi, common in South Britain; 
but of pungent quality, and said to be particularly 
injurious to the eyes. The whole so nearly corre- 
sponds with the description given by Solinus, (Poly- 
histor,) Josephus, and others, of the Poma Sodome, 
allowance being made for their extravagant exagge- 
rations, as to leave little doubt on the subject. 

Seetzen’s account is partly confirmed by the la- 
mented Burckhardt. He says, “The tree Asheyr is 
very common in the Ghor. It bears a fruit of'a red- 
dish yellow color, about three inches in diameter, 
which contains a white substance, resembling the 
finest sik. The Arabs collect the silk, and twist it 
into matches for their fire-locks, preferring it to the 
common match because it ignites more readily. 
More than twenty camel loads might be produced 
annually.” p. 392. 

The same plant is also to be seen on the sandy 
borders of the Nile, above the first cataracts, the 
only vegetable production of that barren tract. It 
is about three feet in height, and the fruit exactly 
answering the above description. It is there called 
Oshom. The downy substance found within the 
stem is of too short staple probably for any manufac- 
ture, for which its silky delicate texture and clear 
whiteness might otherwise be suitable. It is used to 
stuff pillows, and similar articles. 

[Chateaubriand supposes the apples of Sodom to 
be the fruit of a shrub which grows two or three 
leagues from the mouth of the Jordan; it is thorny, 
with small taper leaves, and its fruit is exactly like 
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the small Egyptian lemon in size and color. Before 
the fruit is ripe, it is filled with a corresive and sa- 
line juice; when dried, it yields a blackish seed, 
which may be compared to ashes, and which in taste 
resembles bitter pepper.—Mr. King found the same 
shrub and fruit near Jericho, and seems also inclined 
“to regard it as the apple of Sodom. Miss. Herald 
for 1824, p. 99. Mod. Traveller, i. p, 206, 

Most probably, however, the whole story in Taci- 
tus and Josephus is a fable, which sprung up in 
connection with the singular and marvellous char- 
acter of this region and its history. The whole ac- 
count of the Dead sea in Tacitus is of a similar 
kind. Even to the present day a like fable is 
current among the Arabs who dwell in the vicinity. 
Burckhardt says, “They speak of the spurious 
pomegranate-tree, producing a fruit precisely like 
that of the pomegranate, but which, on being open- 
ed, is found to contain nothing but a dusty powder. 
This, they pretend, is the Sodom apple-tree; other 
persons, however, deny its existence.” p.392. *R. 

APRIES, king of Egypt, called Pharaoh-Hophrah, 
in the sacred writings, (Jer. xliv. 30.) was son of 
Psammis, and grandson of Nechos, or Necho, who 
fought Josiah king of the Jews. He reigned twenty- 
five years, and was long considered as one of the 
happiest princes in the world; but having equipped 
a fleet, with design to reduce the Cyrenians, he lost 
almost his whole army in the expedition. The 
Egyptians, exasperated at the occurrence, rebelled 
and proclaimed Amasis, one of his chief officers, 
king. Amasis marched against Apries, and took 
him prisoner, and he was afterwards strangled by 
the people. Such was the end of Apries, according 
to Herodotus, (ii. c. 161, 162, 169.) 

This prince had made a league with Zedekiah, 
and promised him assistance; (Ezek. xvii. 15. 
whereupon Zedekiah, relying on his forces, revolte 
from Nebuchadnezzar, A. M. 3414, ante A. D. 580. 
Early in the year following, the Babylonians march- 
ed into Judea, but as other nations of Syria had 
likewise shaken off their obedience, he first reduced 
them to their duty; and, towards the end of the 
year, he besieged Jerusalem, 2 Kings xxv. 5; 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 17; Jer. xxxix. 1; lii. 4. Zedekiah 
defended himself long and obstinately, in order to 
giye time to Hophrah, or Apries, to come to his as- 
sistance. Apries advanced, with a powerful army, 
and the king of Babylon raised the siege, to meet 
him; but, not daring to hazard a battle against the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptian retreated, and abandoned 
Zedekiah. Jeremiah threatened Apries with being 
delivered into the hands of his enemies, as he had 
delivered Zedekiah into the hands of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and Ezekiel (ch. xxix.) reproaches him se- 
verely with his baseness; threatening, since Egypt 
had been “a staff of reed to the house of Israel, 
and an occasion of falling,” itself should be reduced 
to a solitude; that God would send the sword against 
it, which should destroy man and beast. This was 
afterwards accomplished, first, in the person of 
Apries as above stated ; secondly, in the conquest of 
Egypt, by the Persians. Comp. Greppo’s Essay on 
the Hieroglyphic System, p. 129. 

AQUILA, a native of Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
who, with his wife Priscilla, (Acts xviii. 2.) enter- 
tained Paul at Corinth, whither they had been driven 
by the edict of the emperor Claudius, which banished 
all Jews from Rome.~ (Sueton. Claud, ¢, 25.) Paul 
afterwards quitted Aquila’s house, and lodged with 
Justus, near the Jewish synagogue, at Corinth, per- 
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haps, because Aquila was a convert from Judaism, 
whereas Justus was a convert from paganism; on 
which account the Gentiles might come and hear 
him with more liberty. When the apostle left Cor- 
inth, Aquila and Priscilla accompanied him to 
Ephesus, where he left them to edify the church by 
their instructions and example, while he went to 
Jerusalem. They rendered him very great services 
in this city, and even exposed their own lives to pre- 
serve his, (Rom, xvi. 4.)—as some think, on occasion 
of the tumult raised by Demetrius and his cratts- 
men in behalf of their goddess Diana. They had 
returned to Rome when Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, (A. D. 58.) in which he salutes them 
with great encomiums; but they did not continue 
there ; for they were at Ephesus again, when Paul 
wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy, (A. D. 64.) 
chap. iv. 19. What became of them afterwards is 
not known. 

AR, Argeopoutis, Arrei or Moan, or Rappara- 
Moaz,names which signify the same city, the capital of 
the territory of the Moabites, on the south of the river 
Arnon, Eusebius remarks, that the idol of these 
people, probably Moabites, was called Ariel. Epi- 
»hanius says, that a small tract of land, adjoining to 

loab, Iturea, and the country of the Nabathzeans, 
is called Arielitis. Isaiah (xvi. 7, 11.) calls it “the 
city with walls of burnt brick ;” in Hebrew Kirha- 
rescheth, or Kirjathhares. Jerome says, the city was 
destroyed by an earthquake, when he was young. 
Burckhardt found a place still called Rabba, about 20 
miles south of the Arnon, with ruins about a mile 
and a half in circuit; doubtless the site of the an- 
cient Rabbah. (p. 377, or p. 640 Germ. ed.) Ar was 
not attacked by Israel, from respect to the memory 
of Lot; to whose posterity God had assigned it, 
Deut. ii. 9. 

ARAB, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 52. 

ARABAH, a city of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 22. 

ARABIA is a considerable country of Western 
Asia, lying south and south-east of Judea. It ex- 
tends 1500 miles from north to south, and 1200 from 
east to west. On the north it is bounded by part of 
Syria, on the east by the Persian gulf and the Eu- 
phrates, on the south by the Arabian sea and the 
straits of Babelmandel, and on the west by the Red 
sea, &c. Arabia is distinguished by geographers 
into three parts, Arabia Deserta—Petrea, and—I'elix. 

Arasia Deserta has the mountains of Gilead 
west, and the river Euphrates east ; it comprehends 
the country of the Itureans, the Edomites, the Naba- 
theeans, the people of Kedar, and others, who lead a 
wandering life, having no cities, houses, or fixed hab- 
itations ; but wholly dwelling in tents; in modern 
Arabic, such are called Bedouins. This country 
seems to be generally described in Scripture by the 
word “Arab,” which signifies, properly, in Hebrew, 
the west. ‘They may have taken the name of Arabim, 
or Westerns, from their situation, being west of the 
river Euphrates; and ifso, their name 4rab is prior 
to the settlement of Israel in Canaan. In Eusebius, 
and authors of that and the following ages, thé coun- 
try and the greater part of the cities beyond Jordan, 
and of what they call the Third Palestine, are con- 
sidered as parts of Arabia. 

Arasia Perrma lies south of the Holy Land, and 
had Petra for its capital. This region contained the 
southern Edomites, the Amalekites, the Cushites, 
_ (improperly called Ethiopians, by our translators, and 

other interpreters of Seripture,) the Hivites, the Me- 
onians, or Maonim, &c. people at present known 
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under the general name of Arabians. Bu it is of 
consequence to notice the ancient inhabitants of these 
districts, as they are mentioned in the text of Scrip- 
ture, Jn this country was Kadesh-barnea, Gerar, 
Beersheba, Lachish, Libnab, Paran, Arad, Hasmona, 
Oboth, Phunon, Dedan, Segor, &c. also mount Sinai, 
where the law was given to Moses. 

Arapia Fenix lay still farther south; being 
bounded east by the Persian gulf; south by the ocean, 
between Africa and India ; and west by the Red sea. 
As this region did not immediately adjoin the Holy 
Land, it is not so frequently mentioned as the former 
ones. It is thought, that the queen of Sheba, who 
visited Solomon, (1 Kings x. 1.) was queen of part of 
Arabia Felix. This country abounded with riches, 
and particularly with spices ; and is now called Hed- 
jaz. Itis much celebrated, by reason of the cities 
of Mecca and Medina being situated in it. 

Arabia is generally stony, rocky, and mountainous ; 
principally in the parts remote from the sea. In the 
course of ages, a vast plain has been interposed be- 
tween the mountains, now in the midst of the coun- 
try, and the sea, which has gradually retired from 
them. ‘This is now the most fruitful and best eculti- 
vated part, but it is also the hottest; for up m the 
mountains the air is much cooler than below 1n the 
plains. The plain is called Tesama; or “the 
Levels.” 

The inhabitants of Arabia, who dwelt there before 
Abraham came into Canaan, are supposed to have 
descended from Ham. We find there Midianites, of 
the race of Cush, among whom Moses retired. Abim- 
elech, king of Gerar,is known in the time of Abra- 
ham ; and the Amalekites, in the time of Moses. The 
Hivites, the Amorites, the Kenites, and the Meonians, 
or Mahonians, extended a good way into Arabia 
Petrwa; the Horim occupied the mountains which 
lie south of the land of Canaan, and east of the Dead 
sea. The Rephaim, Emim, Zuzim, and Zamzum- 
mim (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 10,11.) inhabited the 
country called afterwards Arabia Deserta, and which 
was subsequently peopled by the Ammonites, Moab- 
ites, and Edomites. 

The Arabs derive their remotest origin from the 
patriarch Heber, whom they called Houd, and who, 
at the distance of four generations, was the father of 
Abraham. He settled, they say, in the southern parts 
of Arabia, and died there about 1817 years before A. 
D. His son Joctan, named by the Arabs Kathan, or 
Kahthan, being the father of a numerous family, be- 
came, also, the first sovereign of the country : his pos- 
terity peopled the peninsula, and from him many 
tribes of Arabs boast their descent. These are called 
pure or unmixed Arabs. They say, too, that the 
name Arabia is derived from Jarab, one of his sons. 
See Joxran. 

The Arabs of the second race derive their descent 
from Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar, who came 
and settled among the former tribes. Of his poster- 
ity, some applied themselves to traffic and hus- 
bandry ; but the far greater part kept to the deserts, 
and travelled from place to place, like the modern 
Bedouins. It is probable that a third description 
of Arabs might arise from the sons of Abrahain by 
Keturah, as they would naturally associate more or 
less with their brethren the Ishmaelites. Other oe- 
casional accessions of a like nature might augment 
the migratory population. The present Bedeuins 
are fond of tracing their descent from Ishmael], and 
consider their numbers as fulfilling the promise made 
to Hagar, of a numerous posterity to issue from her 
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son. Their character, too, agrees with that of their 
alleged progenitor, for their hand ts against every man ; 
and every man’s hand is against them. Their disposi- 
tion leads them to the exercise of arms, and warlike 
habits ; to the tending of flocks; and to the keen ex- 
ainination of the tracts and passages of their country, 
in hopes of meeting with booty. They despise the 
arts of civilized and social life; nor will they inter- 
marry with setiled tribes, nor with the Turks, nor 
with the Moors, lest they should degrade the dignity 
of their pedigree. 'Their families are now dispersed 
over Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and great 
part of Africa, beside their original country, the Ara- 
bias. They have, indeed, but few kingdoms in which 
they possess absolute power, but they are governed 
by (princes) emirs, and by (elders) sheiks ; and though 
no where composing an empire, yet in the whole 
they are a prodigious multitude of men—an unde- 
niable fulfilment (in conjunction with the Jews) of 
the promise made to Abraham, that his posterity 
should be innumerable, as the stars in heaven, or as 
the sand of the sea, 

To us, who inhabit towns, and have fixed resi- 
den-zes, the wandering and migratory lives of the pa- 
triarchs have a peculiar, and somewhat strange, ap- 

yearance; but among the Arabs, that very kind of 
lite is customary at this day. In Egypt, “The Be- 
douin Arabs are distributed into little companies, 
each with a chief, whom they call sheik; they dwell 


always under tents, and each platoon forms @ little’ 


camp. As they have no land belonging to them, 
they change their abode as often as they please. 
When they fix themselves any where, for a certain 
time, they make an agreement with the Bey, the 
Cacheft, or the Caimakan, and purchase, for a whole 
year, the permission of cultivating a certain portion 
of land, or of feeding their flocks there, during the 
time they agree for. They continue there, then, very 
peaceably, go forwards and backwards into the vil- 
Jages, or neighboring towns, sell and purchase what 
they please, and enjoy all the liberty they can de- 
sire.” But “they often establish themselves on the 
land they occupy, separating from the jurisdiction of 
the government the land they have seized on, and 
taking possession of it, without paying the tax. This 
is a loss for the government, which is, by this means, 
deprived of the revenue of those lands.” (Norden’s 
Travels in Egypt, p. 96.) This may remind us of the 
mode of life of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob: and so we find Abimelech jealous of Isaac’s 
greatness—“ Go from us, for thou art much mightier 
than we; and if we let thee stay a little longer, thou 
wilt seize the land as thy property, and we shall lose 
the revenue of it.”—“They go into the villages or 
neighboring towns ;” so “ Dinah, the daughter of Ja- 
cob, went out to see the daughters of the land ;’— 
i.e. into the town of Shechem, as the story proves. 
This may also remind us of the injunctions of Jon- 
adab, son of Rechab, on his posterity : (Jer. xxxv. 6.) 
“Ye shall not build a house, but dwell in tents all 
your days.” Nevertheless, they fled for shelter, from 
the army of the Chaldeans, to Jerusalem ; though 
even there, no doubt, they continued to abide in 
their tents; and this singularity distinguished them, 
not to the prophet only, but to all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. Col. Capper, in his “Observations on 
the Passage to India,” (1778,) thus describes an Arab 
encampment :—“ From this hill, we could plainly 
perceive, at the distance of about three miles, an im- 
mense body of Arabs, which, as they had their fam- 
ilies and flocks with them, looked like an encamp- 
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ment of the patriarchs: they first sent out a detach 
ment of about four hundred men towards us; but, 
finding we were drawn up to receive them, five men 
only advanced from the main body, seemingly with 
an intention to treat: on seeing which, we also sent 
five of our people on foot to meet them. A short 
conference ensued ; and then both parties came to 
our camp, and were received with great ceremony 
by our sheik: they proved to be Bedouins, under 
the command of sheik Fadil, amounting together to 
nearly twenty thousand, including women and chil- 
dren. After much negotiation, our sheik agreed to 
pay a tribute of one chequin for every camel carry- 
ing merchandise ; but he refused to pay for those 
carrying tents, baggage, or provisions :—they promised 
to send a refeck [a protecting companion of their own 
party] with us, till we were past all danger of being 
molested by any of their detached parties,” (p. 63.) 
‘This extract may give us some idea of the Israelites’ 
encampment in the wilderness, under Moses. Here 
we find 20,000 persons, women and children in- 
cluded. Hew heavy was the burden of Babylon ! 
(Isaiah xiii. 20.) “It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in, from generation to generation; 
neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither 
shall the shepherds make a fold there :’—wander 
where they will, they shall keep aloof from Babylon. 
To the same purpose speaks Niebuhr :—* Their way 
of living is nearly the same as that of the otha 
wandering Arabs, of the Kurds, and of the Turco- 
mans. They lodge in tents made of coarse stuff, 
either black, or striped black and white; which is 
manufactured by the women, of goats’ hair. The 
tent consists of three apartments, of which one is for 
the men, another for the women, and the third for 
the cattle. Those who are too poor to have a tent, 
contrive, however, to shelter themselves from the in- 
clemencies of the weather, either with a piece of 
cloth stretched upon poles, or by retiring to the 
cavities of the rocks. As the shade of trees is ex- 
ceedingly agreeable in such torrid regions, the Bed- 
ouins are at great pains in seeking out shaded 
situations to encamp in.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 208.) 
“T am black, but comely,” says the spouse ; (Cant. i. 
5.) black, as the tents of Kedar, comely, as the tent-cur- 
tains of Solomon. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that those who are able, have distinct tents, not 
apartments only, for the men, the women, and tlie 
cattle. See Tents. 

The pure and ancient Arabians were divided into 
tribes, as well as the sons of Ishmael. Some of 
these tribes still exist in Arabia, others are lost and 
extinct. The Ishmaelites formed twelve tribes, ac- 
cording to the number of the sons of Ishmael, (Gen. 
xxv. 13, 14.) viz. Nebajoth, Kedar, Abdiel, Mibsam, 
Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Na- 
phish, and Kedemah ; but although these people very 
carefully preserve their genealogy, yet they cannot 
trace it up to Ishmael; they are obliged to stop at 
Adnan, one of his descendants; the genealogy even 
of Mahomet rises no higher. Besides the descend- 
ants Of Ishmael, who peopled the greater part of 
Arabia, the sons of Abraham and Keturah, of Lot, of 
Esau, of Nahor, and others, dwelt in the same country, 
and mixed with, or drove out, the old inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are divided into those 
who dwell in cities, and those who live in the 
field and desert: the latter abide continually in 
tents,and are much more honest and simple than the | 
Arabians who live in towns. Of these some are 
Gentiles, others Mussulmans; the former preceded 
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Mahomet, and are now called among them “ Ara- 
bians of the Days of Ignorance ;” the others, who 
have received the doctrines preached by Mahomet, 
are called Moslemoun, or Mussulmans, that is, be- 
lievers ; and are the people who conquered, and who 
still possess, great part of Asia and Africa ; and who 
founded the four great monarchies of the Turks, the 
Persians, Morocco, and Mogul ; not to mention less- 
er kingdoms. 

The ancient Arabians were idolaters ; worshipping 
a stone, says Clemens Alexandrinus. Maximus 'T'yr- 
ius and the modern Arabians accuse them of the 
same. The black stone, which has the repute of 
having been “from time immemorial” the object of 
their worship, is still to be seen in the CaaBa at 
Mecca. They say this stone was originally white, 
but has wept itself black, on account of the sins of 
mankind. Tieotetns says they had only two deities— 
Bacchus and Venus. Strabo tells us that they adored 
only Jupiter and Bacchus; which Alexander the 
Great being informed of, resolved to subdue them, 
that he might oblige them to worship him as their 
third deity. The modern Arabians mention other 
names of ancient deities adored in Arabia; as Lakiah, 
whom they invoked for rain ; Hafedah, for preserva- 
tion from serious accidents in journeys; Razora, for 
the necessaries of life; Lath, or Allat, which is a 
diminutive of Allah, the true name of God ; Aza, or 
Uza, from Aziz, which signifies the Mighty God; 
Meuat, from Menan, distributor of favors. It is very 
probable that they adored likewise the two golden 
antelopes, which are frequently mentioned in their 
histories, and which were consecrated in the temple 
at Mecca. The ancient Midianites, among whom 
Moses retired when he was received by Jethro, 
worshipped Abda and Hinda, (D’Herbelot, p. 476.) 
Urotalt, mentioned by Herodotus, denotes probably 
the sun; and Alilat,the moon. ‘The first of these 
words may signify the God of Light; the second, 
the God, or Goddess, eminently. 

The Arabs glory in the fertility of their language, 
which, caieitely, isone of the most ancient in the 
world ; and is remarkable for its copiousness and the 
muutitade of words which express the same thing. 
We read in Pococke’s Notes on Abulpharagius, that 
Ibn Chalawaisch composed a book on the names of 
the lion, which amounted to 500; and those of the 
serpent to 200. Honey is said to have 80 names; 
on a sword 1000. The greater part of these names, 
howevér, are poetical epithets; just as we say the 
Almighty for God. So in Arabic, the lion is the 
strong, the terrible, &c. Some specimens of their 
poetry are thought by Schultens to be of the age of 
Solomon. The present Arabic characters are mod- 
ern. The ancient writing of Arabia was without 
vowels, like the Hebrew ; and so is also the modern 
Arabic, except in the Koran and other specimens 
of exact chirography. The Arabs studied astron- 
omy, astrology, divination, &c. They suffer no like- 
ness of animated nature on their coins. See Onr- 
ENTAL LANGUAGES. 

A history of Arabia is that of human nature in its 
earliest stages of association, and with as little change 
of manners from generation to generation as may be. 
“Tf any ate in the world,” says Niebuhr, “ afford 


in their an instance of high antiquity and of 
great simplicity of manners, the Arabs surely do. 
Corning ong them, one can hardly help fancying 
one’s self suc carried backwards to the ages 
which redis succeeded the flood. We are 


tempted to imagine ourselves among the old patri- 
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archs, with whose adventures we have been so much 
amused in our infant days. ‘The language, which has 
been spoken from time immemorial, and which so 
nearly resembles that which we have been accustomed 
to regard as of the most distant antiquity, completes 
the illusion which the analogy of manners began.” 
(Travels, vol. ii. p. 2.) “All that is known concern- 
ing the earliest period of the history of this country, 
is, that it was governed in those days by potent 
monarchs called Tobba. This is thought to have 
been a tithe common to all those princes, as the 
name Pharaoli was to the ancient sovereigns of 
Kgypt.” (Ibid. p. 10.) “The country which this 
nation inhabits affords many objects of curiosity, 
equally singular and interesting. Intersected by 
sandy deserts, and vast ranges of mountains, it pre- 
sents on one side nothing but desolation in its most 
frightful form, while the other is adorned with all the 
beauties of the most fertile regions. Such is its posi- 
tion, that it enjoys, at once, all the advantages of 
sultry and of temperate climates. The peculiar pro- 
ductions of regions the most distant from one an- 
other, are produced here in equal perfection. Hay- 
ing never been conquered, Arabia has scarcely known 
any changes, but those effected by the hand of na- 
ture ; it bears.none of the impressions of human fury 
which appear in many other places.” “ The natural 
and local circumstances of Arabia are favorable to 
that spirit of independence which distinguishes its 
inhabitants from other nations. Their deserts and 
mountains have always secured them from the en- 
croachments of conquest. ‘Those inhabiting the 
plains have indeed been subdued, but their servi- 
tude has been only temporary ; and the only foreign 
powers to whose arms they have yielded, have been 
those bordering on the two gulfs between which 
this country lies.” (Ibid. p. 99.) “ The most ancient 
and powerful tribes of this people are those which 
easily retire into the desert when attacked by a foreign 
enemy.” (Ibid. p. 168.) “The Bedouins, who live in 
tents in the desert, have never been subdued by any 
conqueror ; but such of them as have been enticed, 
by the prospect of an*easier way of life, to settle 
near towns, and in fertile provinces, are now, in 
some measure, dependent on the sovereigns of those 
provinces. Such are the Arabs in the different parts 
of the Ottoman empire. Some of them pay a rent 
or tribute for the towns or pasturages which they 
occupy. Others frequent the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, only in one season of the year; and in 
winter return to the desert. These last acknowl- 
edge no dependence on the Porte.” | (Ibid. p. 164.) 
“Of all nations the Arabs have spread farthest over 
the world, and in al] their wanderings they have, better 
than any other nation, preserved their language, 
manners, and peculiar customs. From east to west, 
from the banks of the Senegal to the Indus, are 
colonies of the Arabs to be met with; and between 
north and south, they are seattered from the Hu 

phrates to the island of Madagascar. The Tartar 
hordes have not occupied so wide an extent of the 
globe.” 

The Arabiansin general are cunning, witty, gener 
ous, and ingenious; lovers of eloquence and poetry, 
but superstitious, vindictive, sanguinary, and given tc 
robbery, (that is, of those not under the protection o} 
some of their own people,) which they think allow- 
able, because Abraham, the father of Ishmael, say 
they, gave his son nothing, Gen. xxv. 5, 6. 

The Arabs have various traditions among them of 
Scripture personages and events. ‘They relate ad- 
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ventures of Abraham their progenitor, of Moses, of 
Jethro, of Solomon, and others. They have seen 
originate in their country those modes of religion to 
which a great portion of mankind adhere: the Jew- 
ish, the Christian, and the Mahometan. We have 
no complete list of their kings, nor history of their 
country ; but some few fixed periods have been dis- 
covered by the learned, of which the mention of 
a part may be acceptable. A complete history 
would throw great light on Seiipture ; and notwith- 
standing the broken and divided nature of its sub- 
ject, in relation to various governments, yet the gen- 
eral picture of life and manners which it would ex- 
hibit, could not fail of being both interesting and 
instructive. 

Ante A. D.1817. Jocran,son of Heber. He was 
succeeded by his son, his grandson, and his great- 
grandson. 

Kabr-Houd—the tomb of Heber—is said to be ex- 
tant, at the extremity of a district named Seger, situ- 
ated between Hadramaut and Marah. 

1698. Hamyar,son of Abd-elshams ; whose 
family possessed the sovereignty 2200 years ; but not 
without intervals of privation. 

1458. Arrixis, contemporary with Joshua. 
The Arab writers say that he granted an asylum to a 
tribe of Canaanites expelled by Joshua. 

980. Baxxis, the queen of Sheba, who visit- 
ed Solomon. 

—Materx, brother of Balkis; who lost an 
army in the moving sands of the desert. 

—630. Amram, not of the Hamyarite family. 
—860. An Akram, of the Hamyarite family. 
—Dnuovuasscnay, his son. In his reign a 
prodigious inundation, from a collection of waters, 
overwhelmed the city of Saba, the capital of Yemen, 

and destroyed the adjacent country. 

A. D. 436. Dxovu’tyaovas, deprived of his do- 
minions by the Ethiopians, threw himself into the sea. 

502. The Hamyarites cease to reign in Arabia, 
whic: is now governed by Ethiopian viceroys. 

56Y¥. Mahomet born: he invents and propagates 
a new religion, which he spreads by conquest. In 
A. D. 622, he flees from Mecca to Medina, July 16th, 
which constitutes the commencement of the Hegira, 
or Mahometan era. 

The early successors of Mahomet removed the 
seat of empire into Syria, and afterwards to Bagdad ; 
where it continued till the taking of that city by the 
Tartar Houxoaan, in the fourteenth century. 

The customs of the Arabians are allied in many 
respects to those which we find in Holy Writ ; and 
are greatly illustrative of them; many being, indeed, 
the very same, retained to this day. Their personal 
and domestic maxims, their local and political pro- 
ceedings, are the same now as heretofore ; and the 
general character anciently attributed to them, of 
being plunderers, yet hospitable; greedy, deceitful, 
and vindictive, yet generous, trust-worthy, and hon- 
orable ; is precisely the description of their nation 
at present. The Scripture frequently mentions the 
Arabians (meaning those adjoining Judea) as a pow- 
erful people, who valued themselves on their wis- 
dom. Their riches consisted principally in flocks 
and cattle; they paid king Jehoshaphat an annual 
tribute of 7700 sheep, and as many goats, 2 Chron. 
xvii. 11. The kings of Arabia furnished Solomon 
with a great quantity of gold and silver, 2 Chron. ix. 
14, They loved war, but made it rather like thieves 
and plunderers, than like soldiers. They lived at 
liberty in the field, or the desert, concerned them- 
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selves little about cultivating the earth, and were not 
very obedient to established governments. This is 
the idea which Scripture gives of them; (Isa. xiii. 
20.) and the same is their character at this day. 

There are many other particulars in which this 
people appear to resemble their collateral relations, 
the Jews ; and probably the worship of the true God 
was long preserved among them—to the time of 
Jethro, at least; but the prevalence of Mahometan- 
ism has given a certain character to them, which 
renders them almost obdurate against the gospel. 
The true Arabians are not so intolerant as the Turks, 
and should be carefully distinguished not only from 
the Turks, the Saracens, and the Moors, but also 
among the Arabs themselves, because the proportion 
of vices and virtues which characterize them, dif- 
fers among the tribes, no less than among indi- 
viduals. 

Since the propagation of the gospel, many Ara- 
bians have embraced Christianity ; and we know of 
some bishops and martyrs of Arabia. Jn Origen’s 
time a council was held there against certain her- 
etics. The Mahometans acknowledge, that before 
Mahomet there were three tribes in this country 
which professed Christianity ; those of Thanouk, Ba- 
hora, and Naclab. That of Thanouk, having had 
some difference with their neighbors on the subject 
of religion, retired to the province of Baharain, on 
the Persian gulf. 

(There are three etymologies usually given of the 
name Arabia; one of which is mentioned under 
Arastia Deserta, above; the second is also men- 
tioned above, viz. that it was from Jarab, the son of 
Joktan or Kathan; the third is sanctioned by Rosen- 
mueller, viz. that the Heb. any has the same meaning 
as the feminine nary, i. e. a plain, a desert. 

The ancient Hebrews gave to all the countries 
afterwards comprehended under the name Ara- 
bia, the general appellation of the East, and called 
the inhabitants children of the East, Gen. xxv. 6; 
Judg. vi. 3; Job i. 3, &c. The name Arab and 
Arabia was originally applied by the Hebrews only 
to a small portion of the vast territory now known 
by that title. In Ezek. xxvii. 21, among several 
Arabian provinces which traded with Tyre, Arab 
(Arabia) and the princes of Kedar are mentioned ; 
compare also 2 Chron. xxi. 16, 17; xxvi. 7. Under 
all the kings of Arabia, mentioned 1 Kings x. 15, Jer. 
xxy. 24, are doubtless to be understood chiets of 
Arab nomadic tribes or Bedouins. The Arabians 
spoken of in Isa. xiii. 20, Jer. iii. 2, are im like man- 
ner Bedouins, who wander in the desert and 
dwell in tents. When the apostle Paul says, (Gal. 
i. 17.) that he went into Arabia and returned again to 
Damascus, he means, without doubt, the northern 
part of Arabia Deserta, which lay adjacent to the 
territory of Damascus. He uses the name in a 
wider sense, when he remarks, (Gal. iv. 25.) that 
mount Sinai lies in Arabia. 

For full and particular accounts of Arabia and its 
inhabitants, see Niebuhr’s Travels; Burekhardt’s 
Travels in Arabia, Lond. 1829 ; Rosenmueller’s Bibl. 
Geogr. vol. iii; and also the Modern Traveller in 
Arabia, which contains a very good account of the 
history and geography of Arabia, and especially 
of the peninsula of mount Sinai, compiled from 
various authors. *R. 

ARACEANS, or Anxires, a people descended from 
Arak, son of Canaan, who dwelt in the city Arce, or 
Arca, at the foot of mount Libanus. Josephus and 
Ptolemy both speak of this city. Antoninus’s Itine- 
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rary places it between Tripolis and Antaradus; and 
Josephus produces a fragment of the history of As- 
syria, wherein it is related, that the inhabitants of 
Arce submitted to the Assyrians, together with those 
of Sidon and the ancient Tyre. He says, also, that 
the river Sabbaticus empties itself into the Mediter- 
ranean, between Arce and Raphaneea. ‘This is prob- 
ably the Arce said to belong to the tribe of Asher, 
and otherwise called Antipas. (Antiq. book v. chap. 
z In Solomon’s time, Baariah was superintendent 
of the tribe of Asher, according to the Hebrew; (1 
Kings iv. 16.) but Josephus says, he was governor of 
the nonee around the city of Arce, which lies on 
the sea. In the later times of the Jewish common- 
wealth, this city was part of Agrippa’s kingdom. 
See Rosenm. Bibl. Geog. II. i. 10. 

ARAD, Arava, Ararn, Apraa, or Apra, a city 
south of the tribe of Judah and the land of Canaan, in 
Arabia Petraea. The Israelites having advanced to- 
wards Canaan, the king of Arad opposed their pas- 
sage, defeated them, and took a booty from them. 
But they devoted his country as accursed, and de- 
stroyed all its cities, when they became masters of 
the land of Canaan, Numb. xxi. 1. Arad was re- 
built; and Eusebius places it in the neighborhood 
of Kadesh, four miles fron. Malathis, and twenty 
from Hebron. 

ARADUS, in the Bible, Anvap, now Ruad, a city 
and island in the Mediterranean, on the coast of 
Pheenicia, over against Antaradus. The isle of Ara- 
dus is but seven furlongs, or 875 paces about, and 
“is 200 paces distant from the continent. The Ara- 
dians, or Arkites, descendants of Canaan, dwelt at 
Aradus, Gen. x. 17. This country was promised to 
the Israelites; but they did not possess it until, per- 
Rapes the reign of David, or that of Solomon. 

. ARAM, the fifth son of Shem, (Gen. x. 22.) was 
the father of the people of Syria, who, from him, are 
called Arameans. (See Suem.) Homer and Hesiod 
eall those Aramzeans, whom the more modern Greeks 
call Syrians. The prophet Amos (ix. 7.) seems to 
say, that the first Aramzeans dwelt in the country of 
Kir, in Iberia, where the river Cyrus runs; and that 
God brought them from thence, as he did the He- 
brews out of Egypt: but at what time this happened 
js not known. Moses always calls the Syrians, and 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, Aramites. The Ara- 
means often warred against the Hebrews; but Da- 
vid subdued them, and obliged them to pay him trib- 
ute. Solomon preserved the same authority ; but, 
after the separation of the ten tribes, it does not ap- 

ear that the Syrians were generally subject to the 

ings of Israel ; unless, perhaps, under Jeroboam II. 
who restored the kingdom of Israel to its ancient 
boundaries, 2 Kings xiv.25, For the Arameean lan- 
guage or dialect, see Orrentan Languages. 

Il, ARAM. There are several countries of this 
name mentioned in Scripture ; as—Aram Naharaim, 
or Syria of the Two Rivers, that is, of Mesopotamia ; 
Aram of Damascus ; Aram of Soha; Aram of Beth- 
rehob; and Aram of Maachah. See Syria. 

ARARAT, a country and mountain in Armenia, 
on which the ark is said to have rested, after the 
deluge, Gen. viii. 4. It has been affirmed, that there 
are still remains of Noah’s ark on the top of this 
mountain; but M. de Tournefort, who visited the 
spot, assures us that there was nothing like it; that 
the serhet the mountain is inaccessible, both by rea- 
son of its great height, and of the snow which per- 
petually covers it. Ararat is twelve leagues from 
Erivan, east, and egseates in a vast plain, in the 
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midst of which it rises. The Eastern people call 


| mount Ararat, 4r-dag, or Parmak-dagh, the finger 


mountain, because it is straight, and stands by it- 
self, like a finger held up; or the mountain of Dag. 
It is visible at the distance of 180 or 200 miles. 
Tavernier says, there are many monasteries on 
mount Ararat ; that the Armenians call it Mere- 
soussar, because the ark stopped bere. It is, as it 
were, taken off from the other mountains of Arme- 
nia, Which form a long chain: from the top to the 
middle, it is often covered with snow three or four 
months of the year. He adds, that the city of Nek- 
givan, or Nakschivan, three leagues from mount 
Ararat, is the most ancient in the world; that Noah 
settled here, when he quitted the ark; that the word 
Nak-schivan is derived from Vak, which signifies 
ship, and schivan, stopped or settled, in memory of 
the ark’s resting on mount Ararat. 

The Armenians maintain, by tradition, that, since 
Noah, no one has been able to climb this mountain, 
because it is perpetually covered with snow, which 
never melts, unless to make room for other snow, 
newly fallen ; that Noah, when he left the ark, set- 
tled at Erivan, twelve leagues from Ararat, and that 
at a league from this city, in a very happy aspect, 
that patriarch planted the vine in a place which at 
present yields excellent wine. Mr. Morier describes 
Ararat as being most beautiful in shape, and most 
awful in height; and Sir Robert Ker Porter has fur- 
nished the following graphic picture of this stupen- 
dous work of nature :—* As the vale opened beneath 
us, in our descent, my whole attention became ab- 
sorbed in the view before me. <A vast plain peopled 
with countless villages; the towers and spires of the 
churches of Ejitch-mai-adzen arising from amidst 
them; the glittering waters of the Araxes flowing 
through the fresh green of the vale ; and the subordi- 
nate range of mountains skirting the base of the 
awful monument of the antediluvian world, it seemed 
to stand a stupendous link in the history of man, 
uniting the two races of men before and after the 
flood. But it was not until we had arrived upon 
the flat plain that I beheld Ararat in all its ampli- 
tude of grandeur. From the spot on which I stood, 
it appeared as if the hugest mountains of the world 
had been piled upon each other, to form this one 
sublime immensity of earth, and rock, and snow. 
The icy peaks of its double heads rose majestically 
into the clear and cloudless heavens; the sun blazed 
bright upon them, and the reflection sent forth a 
dazzling radiance equa] to other suns. This point 
of the view united the utmost grandeur of plain and 
height, but the feelings I experienced while looking 
on the mountain are hardly to be described. My 
eye, not able to rest for any length of time on the 
blinding glory of its summits, wandered down the 
apparently interminable sides, till I could no longer 
trace their vast lines in the mists of the horizon ; 
when an inexpressible impulse, immediately carry- 
ing my eye upwards again, refixed my gaze on the 
awful glare of Ararat; and this bewildered sensibil 
ity of sight being answered by a similar feeling in 
the mind, for some moments I was Jost in a strange 
suspension of the powers of thought.” 

Of the two separate peaks, called Little and Great 
Ararat, which are separated by a chasm about seven 
miles in width, Sir Robert Porter thus speaks ;— 
“These inaccessible summits have never been trod- 
den by the foot of man, since the days of Noah, if 
even then, for my idea is that the ark rested in the 
space between these heads, and not on the top of 
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either. Various attempts have been made in differ- 
ent ages to ascend these tremendous mountain pyra- 
mids, but in vain; their form, snows, and glaciers 
are insurmountable obstacles, the distance being so 
great from the commencement of the icy regions to 
the highest points, cold alone would be the destruc- 
tion of any person who should have the hardihood 
to persevere. On viewing mount Ararat from the 
northern side of the plain, its two heads are sepa- 


rated by a wide cleft, or rather glen, in the body of 


the mountain. The rocky side of the greater head 
runs almost perpendicularly down to the north-east, 
whiile the lesser head rises from the sloping bottom 
of the cleft, in a perfectly conical shape. Both 
heads are covered with suow. The form of the 
greater is similar to the less, only broader and 
rounder at the top, and shows to the north-west a 
broken and abrupt front, opening about half way down 
into a stupendous chasin, deep, rocky, and peculiarly 
black, At that part of the mountain, the hollow of 
the chasm receives an interruption from the prejec- 
tion of the minor mountains, which start from the 
side of Ararat, like branches from the root of a tree, 
and run along in undulating progression, till lost in 
the distant vapors of the plain.” 

(The following interesting and graphic account, 
both of the province and mountain of Ararat, is 
from the pen of the Rev. E. Smith, American mis- 
sionary to Palestine, who made an exploring tour in 
Persia and Armenia, in 1830 and 1831. It was writ- 
ten from Tebreez in Persia, under date of Feb. 18th, 
1831, and is here extracted from the Biblical Repos- 
itory, vol. ii. p. 202. 

“The name of Ararat occurs but twice in the Old 
Testament, Gen. viii. 4, and Jerem. li. 27; and both 
times as the name ofa country, which in the last pas- 
sage is said to havea king. It is well known, that this 
was the name of one of the fifteen provinces of Ar- 
menia. It was situated nearly in the centre of the 
kingdom ; was very extensive, reaching from a point 
above seven or eight miles east of the modern Erz- 
room, to within thirty or forty miles of Nakhchewan ; 
yielded to none in fertility, being watered from one 
extremity to the other by the Araxes, which divided 
it into two nearly equal parts; and contained some 
eight or ten cities, which were successively the resi- 
dences of the kings, princes, or governors of Arme- 
nia, from the commencement of its political exist- 
ence about 2000 years B.C. according to Armenian 
tradition, until the extinction of the Pagratian dy- 
nasty, about the middle of the 11th century; with 
the exception of about 230 years at the commence- 
ment of the Arsacian dynasty, when Nisibis and Orfa 
were the capitals. It is therefore not unnatural that 
this name should be substituted for that of the whole 
kingdom, and thus become known to foreign na- 
tions, and that the king of Armenia should be called 
the king of Ararat. ‘This province we have seen 
almost in its whole extent, first entering it at the 
western and then at its eastern extremity. 

“On the last occasion we passed very near the 
base of that noble mountain, which is called by the 
Armenians, Masis, and by Europeans generally Ara- 
rat; and for more than twenty days had it constant- 
ly in sight, except when obscured by clouds. It 
consists of two peaks, one considerably higher than 
the other, and is connected with a chain of moun- 
tains running off to the north-west and west, which, 
though high, are not of sufficient elevation to detract 
at all from the lonely dignity of this stupendous 
mass. From Nakhchewan, at the distance of at 
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least 100 miles to the south-east, it appeared like an 
immense isolated cone, of extreme regularity, rising 
out of the valley of the Araxes. Its height is said 
to be 16,000 feet, but I do not know by whom 
the measurement was taken. The eternal snows 
upon its summit occasionally form vast avalanches, 
which precipitate themselves down its sides with a 
sound not unlike that of an earthquake. When we 
saw it, it was white to its very base with snow. And 
certainly not among the mountains of Ararat or of 
Armenia generally, nor those of any part of the 
world where I have been, have I ever seen one 
whose majesty could plead half so powerfully its 
claims to the -honor of having once been the step- 
ping stone between the old world and the new. I 
gave myself up to the feeling, that on its summit were 
once congregated all the inhabitants of the earth, and 
that, while in the valley of the Araxes, I was paying a 
visit to the second cradle of the human race. Nor 
can I allow my epinion to be at all shaken by the 
Chaldee paraphrasts, the Syrian translators and com- 
mentators, and the traditions of the whole family of 
Syrian churches, which translate the passage in ques- 
tion mountains of the Kurds. 'The Septuagint and Jo- 
sephus, who support the Iebrew original, certainly 
speak the language of a tradition quite as ancient 
Not to urge the names of places around mount Ma- 
sis in favor of its claims, as I think in the case of 
Nakhchewan might be done with some force, there 
is one passage of Scripture of some importance, 
which I do not recollect to have ever seen applied 
to elucidate this subject. In Gen. ii. 2, where the 
movements of the descendants of Noah are first al- 
luded to, it is said that they journeyed from the 
east and came into the land of Shinar. Now, had 
the ark rested upon the mountains of Kurdistan, 
they would naturally have issued at once into Meso- 
potamia, and have made their way down to Babylon 
from the north; nor would they have been obliged 
to go so far to find a plain. But in migrating from 
the valley of the Araxes, they would of course keep 
on the eastern side of the Median mountains until 
they almost reached the parallel of Babylon, before 
they would find a convenient place for crossing 
them. Such is now the daily route of caravans 
going from Tebreez to Bagdad. They go south as 
far as Kermanshah, and then, making almost a right 
angle, take a western direction to Bagdad ; thus mak- 
ing their journey some ten or twelve days longer 
than it would be, were they to take the more moun- 
tainous and difficult road by Soleymania. It has 
been objected to this location of mount Ararat, that 
there are now no olive trees near enough for Noah’s 
dove to have plucked her leaf from; and perhaps 
this opinion gave rise to the tradition im favor of the 
Kurdish mountains, which are so near to the warm 
regions of Mesopotamia. In fact, there are no olive 
trees in the valley of the Araxes, nor of the Cyrus, 
nor in any part of Armenia we have seen, nor yet, as 
we have been told, on the shores of the Caspian. 
They are to be found no nearer than some of the 
warm valleys of the province of Akhaltzikhi and 
the basin of the ancient Colchis. We mentioned 
this objection in a circle of learned monks at Etch- 
miazin. They shrewdly replied by asking, if it 
would be very hard work for a pigeon to fly to Ak- 
haltzikhi and back again. Their explanation was 
in fact satisfactory. The distance, in the direction 
taken by caravans, is about 130 miles, and in a 
straight line must be less; a distance which, accord 
ing to some recent experiments made upon the flight 
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of carrier pigeons between London and Antwerp, 
might be easily passed over twice in a day by that 
bird.” *R. 

ARAUNAHG, or Orwan, an ancient inhabitant of 
Jerusalem, whose threshing-floor was on mount Mo- 
riah, where the temple was afterwards built, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 18; 1 Chron. xxi. 18. See Jerusatem. 

ARBA, otherwise Hesron, (Josh. xiv. 15.) was 
first possessed by giants of the race of Anak; after- 
wards given to the tribe of Judah, and the property 
of it transferred to Caleb. ‘The rabbins have a tradi- 
tion that Hebron was called .4rba, that is, rour, be- 
cause the four most illustrious patriarchs, Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were buried there; or, 
as others say, because four of the most celebrated 
inatrons of antiquity were interred there, viz. Eve, 
Sarah, Rebecea, and Leah: but there is no account- 
ing for these rabbinical traditions. See Hepron. 

ARBATTIS, a city of Galilee, taken and destroyed 
py Simon Maccabzeus, 1 Mace. v. 23. 

ARBELA, the name of several places in Palestine. 
It is said (1 Mace. ix. 2.) that Bacchides and Alcimus 
came into Galilee, and encamped at Maseloth, which 
is in Arbela. The city Masal, or Misheal, was in the 
tribe of Asher, near to which was a place called Ar- 
bela, Josh. xix. 26.—Eusebius and Jerome mention a 
city of this name, in the great plain of Esdraelon, 
nine miles from Legio, probably east ; and the former 
writer mentions another belonging to the region of 
Pella. See Bevru-arper, — 

ARCA, a city of Pheenicia, allotted to Asher, and 
situated between Arad and 'Tripolis. See ARacEans. 

ARCE, (from Arxr,) or Rexem, by change of 
pronunciation, or Perra, the capital of Arabia Petreea. 
See Rexem, and Perra. 

ARCHANGEL. See Ancet. 

I, ARCHELAUS, king of Cappadocia, father of 
Glaphyra, wife of Alexander, son of Herod the Great. 
See ALexanper VII. 

II]. ARCHELAUS, son of Herod the Great, and 
Maltace, his fifth wife. Herod having put to death 
his sons Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipater, and 
expunged from his will Herod Antipas, whom he 
had deelared king, substituted Archelaus, giving to 
Antipas only the title of tetrarch. (See Anripas.) 
After the death of Herod, Archelaus was proclaimed 
king by the oe and afterwards went to Rome 
to procure from Augustus the confirmation of his 
father’s will. Antipas, his brother, disputed his title 
before the emperor, and the Jews also sent a solemn 
embassy to Rome, to desire Augustus to permit them 
to live according to their own laws, and on the foot- 
ing of a Roman province; without being subject to 
kings of Herod’s family, but only to the governors of 
Syria. Augustus, having heard all parties, gave to 
Archelaus the title, not of king, but of ethnarch, with 
one moiety of the territories which his father Herod 
had enjoyed ; promising him the crown likewise, if 
his conduct should deserve it. Archelaus returned 
to Judea, and under pretence that he had counte- 
naneced the seditious against him, he deprived Joazar 
of the high-priesthood, and gave that dignity to his 
brother Meher. He governed Judea with so much 
violence, that, after seven years, the chiefs of the Sa- 
maritans and Jews accused him before Augustus; 
who sent for him to Rome, and after hearing his 
defence, banished him to Vienne in Gaul, where he 
— His territory was reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province, Josephus, de Bello, ii. 6; Ant. xvii. ult. 

pete a city of Manasseh, near Bethel, Josh. 
XVi. : 
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ARCHIPPUS, either a teacher or deacon in the 
church at Colosse, of whom Paul speaks, as his fel- 
low-soldier, Col. iv. 17; Philem. 2. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, or ruler of the synagogue, 
see SYNAGOGUE. 

ARCTURUS signifies, properly, the Bear’s tail, 
and denotes a star in the tail of the Great Bear, or 
constellation Ursa Major. 

Job is supposed to speak of Arcturus, or the Bear, 
under the name of Ash, (wy) chap. ix. 9; xxxviii. 32. 

Niebuhr observes, that the Arabs have no naines 
in their language related to those Hebrew names 
which occur in Job ix. 9, yet some of them, he adds, 
call the Great Bear, Nash, or Benat Nash; from 
which the Hebrew Ash, wy, is probably a contrac- 
tion; and from a conversation he held with a Jewish 
astrologer, at Bagdad, he is of opinion that wy, Ash, 
signifies the Great Bear, (Ursa Major,) wkich is 
called in Europe, by the common people, a chariot— 
“Charles’s Wain.” In the tables of Ulugh Bey, pub- 
lished by Hyde, the stars « p y J, of the Great Bear, 
are called el Nash; and the stars «t 7, el Bendth. 
Aben Ezra says, “Ash is the wagon, which is also 
called the Bear, and is near to the north pole.” Aben 
Ezra also says, “'The ancients have assured us, that 
the seven small stars at the tail of the Ram compose 
the Kima,” and Rabbi Isaac Israel says, in express 
terms, “ Kima is the Arabian T'huraizja—the Pleia- 
des.” (Descript. of Arabia, p. 114. Germ. ed.) . 

We may therefore with great certainty conclude 
that the Ash, wy, in Job, is Ursa Major, and the Aimal, 
neva, the Pleiades or seven stars; although the LXX 
understand Ash to be the Pleiades, and Kimah, 
Arcturus. 

That the course of the stars influenced the sea- 
sons, in the opinion of the ancients, is well known , 
whence Pliny says, (lib. 2. cap. 39.) “Arcturus sel- 
dom rises without bringing hail and tempests ;’ and 
(lib. xviii. cap. 28.) “the evils which the heavens 
send us are of two kinds; that is to say, tempests 
which produce hail, storms, and other like things, 
which is called Vis Major, and which are caused, as 
I have often said, by dreadful stars, such as Arcturus, 
Orion, and the Kids.” The ancients, however, were 
mistaken in this notion, for the stars only marked that 
time of the year when such things might naturally 
be expected. 

AREOPAGUS, the place, or court, in which the 
Areopagites, the celebrated and supreme judges of 
Athens, assembled. It was on an eminence, for- 
merly almost in the middle of the city ; but nothing 
remains by which we can determine its form or con- 
struction. “Going out of the gate, which is the 
present entrance to the Acropolis,” says Mr. Stuart, 
“we had just before us the Areopagus, a hill which 
gave name, as every one knows, to the most celebrated 
tribunal of Athens, built either on it, or contiguous to 
it. This hill is almost entirely a mass of stone; its 
upper surface is without any considerable irregulari- 
ties, but neither so level, nor so spacious, as that of 
the Acropolis, and though of no great height, not 
easily accessible, its sides being steep and abrupt. 
On this hill the Amazons pitched their tents, when 
they invaded Attica in the tume of Theseus; and in 
after-times, the Persians under Xerxes began from 
hence their attack on the Acropolis. Here we ex- 
pected to find some vestiges of the tribunal—but 
were disappointed, for we did not discover the least 
remaining trace of building upon it. At the foot of 
this rock,-on the part facing the north-east, are some 
natural caverns, and contiguous to them, rather the 
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rubbish than the ruins of some considerable build- 
ings. That nearest the Acropolis, according to tra- 
dition, was the palace of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
After Christianity was established at Athens, it be- 
came a church, and was dedicated to him. Near it 
stood the archbishop’s palace, but that is at present 
utterly demolished. It is not improvame, that both 
the church and the palace were built on the ruins 
of the ancient tribunal called the Areopagus.” 

It is said, the Areopagites pronounced sentence in 
the dark, that they might not be affected by the sight 
of the persons engaged in the prosecution. It is also 
said, that before any person could be elected a judge 
of the Areopagus, he must have discharged the office 
of archon, or chief magistrate of the city; but this 
Was not attended to in later ages. However, it 
probably gives a character to Dionysius, who was 
converted by Paul. ‘The Areopagites took cog- 
nizance of murders, impieties, and immoralities ; 
they punished vices of all kinds—idleness included ; 
they rewarded or assisted the virtuous; they were 
peculiarly attentive to blasphemies against the gods, 
and to the performance of the sacred mysteries. It 
wus, therefore, with the greatest propriety, that Paul 
was questioned before this tribunal. Having preached 
at Athens against the plurality of gods, and declared, 
that he came to reveal to the Athenians that God 
whom they adored without knowing him, the apostle 
was carried before the Areopagites, as the introducer 
of new deities, (Acts xvii. 19, 22.) where he ‘spoke 
with so much wisdom, that he converted Dionysius, 
one of the judges, and was dismissed, without any 
interference on their part. Our translation, by giving 
the import of the word Areopagus, “ Mars’ hill,” has 
lost the correct representation of the passage; since 
Mars’ hill might not be a court of justice ; and beside 
this, the station of Dionysius, as one of the Areopa- 
gites, is lost on the reader. Comp. Potter’s Antiqui- 
ties of Greece, b.i.c. 19. See ATHENs. 

AREOPOLIS, the same as Ar, or ARIEL, or 
Rassaru-Moas. See Ar. 

ARETAS, the proper name of several kings of 
Arabia Petraeea. One was contemporary with Anti- 
pater. (Jos. Ant. xiv. c.2,3,4.) Another, the only one 
mentioned in Scripture, gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Herod Antipas; but she being repudiated by 
Herod, Aretas made war upon him (A. D. 37) and 
destroyed his army. In consequence of this, the 
emperor Tiberius, indignant at the audacity of Aretas, 
and being entreated by Herod to give him assistance, 
directed Vitellius, then proconsul of Syria, to make 
war upon the Arabian king, and bring him alive or 
dead to Rome. But while Vitellius was in the midst 
of preparation for the war, and had already sent for- 
ward some of his troops, he received intelligence of 
the death of Tiberius; on which he immediately re- 
called his troops, dismissed them into winter quar- 
ters, and then left the province, A. D. 39. (Jos. Ant. 
xvii. c. 5.) Aretas, taking advantage of this supine- 
ness, seems to have made an incursion and got pos- 
session of Damascus; over which he then appointed 
a governor or ethnarch, who, at the instigation of the 
Jews, attempted to put Paul in prison, 2 Cor. xi. 82, 
33; comp. Acts iv. 24, 25.—Under Nero, however, 
(A. D. 54 to 67,) Damascus appears again on coins as 
a Roman city. See Kuinoel on Acts Lc. and Pro- 
legom. *R. 

I. ARGOR, (ans, with prosth. s for ax, a heap of 
stones, etc.) a district east of Jordan, in the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, and in the country of Bashan, one of 
the most fruitful territories on the other side Jordan. 
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In this district were the sixty towns called Havoth- 
Jair, which had walls and gates; without reckoning 
villages and hamlets, not enclosed ; all belonging to 
Og, king of Bashan. There are some remains of the 
word Argob in Ragab, a city east of Jordan, Deut. 
iii. 4, 14; 1 Kings iv. 13. 

IJ. ARGOB, the capital of the region of Argob. 
Eusebius says, that Argob was fifteen miles west 
from Gerasa. It is probably the same as Ragab, or 
Ragabah, mentioned in the Mishna, in Menachoth, 
viii. 38. and in Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23. The 
Samaritan translation, instead of Argob, generally 
puts Rigobah. 

ARIEL (sxvv, lion of God, i. e. hero, or city of 
heroes) is understood of the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings; or of the city of Jerusalem, in Isaiah xxix. 
he ade 

ARIMATHEA, or Raman, or Ramarna, a city 
whence came Joseph the counsellor, mentioned 
Luke xxiii. 50. and often supposed to be the modern 
Ramilé, or Ramla, a pleasant town, standing in a fer- 
tile plain, about thirty-five miles north-west of Jeru- 
salem, on the high road to Jaffa, and containing a 
population of about 5000 souls, who are principally 
occupied in husbandry. [This, however, is a mis- 
apprehension ; for the Hebrew for Arimathea is 
Ramah, not Ramleh; and besides, this latter city 
could not be mentioned in the Seriptures, since it 
was first founded about A. D. 716, by Soliman Ben 
Abdolmelek, the seventh ealiph of the race of the 
Ommiade. See Abulfedee Tab. Syr. p. 79; Rosenm. 
Bib]. Geog. H. ii. p. 388. 

Arimathea, then, is the Hebrew Ramah; but as 
there were at least two cities of this name in Pales- 
tine, it is still somewhat uncertain which of these 
is meant. Most probably, however, it was the Ra- 
mah of mount Ephraim, (probably identical with that 
in the tribe of Benjamin, see Rosenm. Bibl. Geog. 
IJ. ii. p. 186.) the birth-place and residence of Sam- 
uel. This was called also Ramathaim-Zophim, (an 
pow, heights of the Zophim, 1 Sam. i. 1; comp. v. 
19.) from which name, with the article prefixed, Ha- 
ramathaim, (1 Sara. 1. 1.) the form Arimathea is readily 
derived. In 1 Mace. xi. 34. it is called Ramathem, 
and bv Josephus, Ramatha, Aut. vi. 11. 4,5. See 
Rowan. *R, 

ARISTARCHUS, a disciple mentioned by Paul, 
(Col. iv. 10; Phil. 24.) and also in the Acts, (xix. 295; 
xx. 4; xxvii. 2.) was a Macedonian, of Thessalonica. 
He accompanied Paul to Ephesus, and continued with 
him the two years of his abode there, partaking of 
his Jabors and dangers. He was nearly killed in a 
tumult raised by the Ephesian goldsmiths, whose city 
he left with the apostle, and accompanied him into 
Greece and Asia, and then as a fellow-prisoner to 
Rome. The Greeks say, he was bishop of Apamea, 
in Syria; and was beheaded with Paul, at Rome, 
under Nero. 

I. ARISTOBULUS, a Jew, of the race of the 
priests, a philosopher, and preceptor to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, 2 Mac. i. 10. Clemens and Eusebius 
believe him to be the same as is mentioned in the 
preface to the second hook of Maccabees, called 
“king Ptolemy’s master, who was of the stock of the 
anointed priests,” that is, of the priests of the God of 
Israel, consecrated by holy unction. 

II. ARISTOBULUS, of whom Paul speaks, (Rom. 
xvi. 10.) was, according to the modern Greeks, brother 
of Barnabas, and one of the seventy disciples ; was 
ordained a bishop by Barnabas, or by Paul, whom 
he followed in his travels; was sent into Britain, 
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where he Jabored much, made many converts, and 
at last died. See Curisrianiry; History. 

HiIl. ARISTOBULUS, or Jupas, or PutLeLxen, 
(lover of the Greeks,) was the son of Hircanus, whom 
he succeeded, A. M. 3898, but reigned one year only. 
He was cruel and vindictive. He made war upon 
the Itureans, a people descended from Jethur, son 
of Ishmael, who dwelt in Arabia, between Damascus 
and the halt-tribe of Manasseh. He subdued them, 
and forced them to receive circumcision, by offering 
them the alternative either of embracing Judaism 
or of quitting their country. Jos. Ant. xiii. c. 18, 19. 

IV. ARISTOBULUS, second son of Alexander 
Janneeus, and youngest brother of Hircanus the high- 
sage (see ALEXANDRA,) Whom he made war upon, 

ut was taken by Pompey, and sent prisoner to Rome, 
with his children, where he remained eight years. 
He at length escaped, and returned to Judea, where 
he levied troops, and endeavored to establish himself, 
but was severely wounded by Gabinius, the Roman 
general, and again sent to Rome, where he was kept 
in fetters. He was set at liberty by Julius Cesar, 
after a captivity of seven or eight years, and appointed 
to oppose Pompey’s party in Syria, for which pur- 
pose two legions were assigned him. He was poi- 
soned by that party, however, before he could quit 
Rome, and received the honors of a funeral from 
those in the interest of Cesar. His body, being em- 
balmed in honey, remained at Rome, till Mark An- 
tony caused it to be carried to Judea, to be interred 
in the sepulchres of the kings. He died A. M. 8955, 
ante A. D. 49. Jos. Ant. xiii. xiv. 

V. ARISTOBULUS, son of Alexander, and grand- 
son of Aristobulus, second son of Alexander Jannzeus, 
was the last of the Asmonwan family. Herod, his 
brother-in-law, exerted himself to prevent his pos- 
sessing the high-priesthood, but being overpowered 
by the solicitations of his wife, Mariamne, and his 
mother-in-law, Alexandra, he invested Aristobulus 
with this dignity, who was then but seventeen years 
of age. He resolved, however, to procure his de- 
struction, and had him drowned, while he was bathing 
near Jericho, A. M. 3970, ante A. D. 34. Jos. Ant. 
XV. ees BV o. 

VI. ARISTOBULUS, son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, and brother of Alexander. See 
Aupxanper, VII. 

ARIUS, or Arervs, king of Sparta, mentioned 1 
Mace. xii. 7. and by Josephus, Antiq. book xii. chap. 
5. This prince wrote a letter to the high-priest, 
Onias, the contents of which -are given, 1 Mace. xii. 
20. One particular feature in it is, that the Lace- 
deemonians are acknowledged as brethren of the 
Jews; that is, sprung from the same origin, having 
Abraham for their father. 

I. ARK, (Noah’s,) in Hebrew aan, thebah ; Greek, 
ziBoric, a chest, or Augraz, a coffer. The term thebah 
used by Moses is different from the common name 
by which he describes a coffer; and is the same that 
he employs when speakirig of the little wicker basket 
in which he was exposed on the Nile; whence some 
have thought that the Ark was of wicker work. It 
was a sort of bark, in shape and appearance much 
like a chest or trunk. The ancients inform us, that 
the Egyptians used on the Nile barks made of bul- 
rushes, which were so light, as to be carried on their 
shoulders, when they met with falls of water, that 

evented their passage. Noah’s Ark was, in all 
probability, in form like these Egyptian boats. The 
greatest difficulty refers, principally, to its size and 
capacity; and how Noah was able to build a vessel 
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sufficient to contain the men and beasts, with provis- 
ions requisite for their support, during a whole year. 
To resolve these difficulties, it has been reGuisite to 
inquire very particularly into the measure of the 
cubit mentioned by Moses, into the number of the 
creatures admitted into the Ark, and into the di- 
mensions of this vast building. After the nicest 
examination and computation, and taking the dimen- 
sions with the greatest geometrical exactness, the 
most learned and accurate calculators, and those most 
conversant with the building of ships, conclude, that if 
the ablest mathematicians bad been consulted about 
proportioning the several apartments in the Ark, they 
could not have done it with greater correctness than 
Moses has done; and this narration in the sacred 
history is so far from furnishing deists with arguments 
wherewith to weaken the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that, on the contrary, it supplies good arguments 
to confirm that authority ; since it seems, in a manner, 
impossible for a man, in Noah’s time, when naviga- 
tion was not perfected, by his own wit and invention, 
to discover such accuracy and regularity of propor- 
tion, as is remarkable in the dimensions of the Ark. 
It follows, that the correctness must be attributed to 
divine inspiration, and a supernatural direction. 
(Wilkins’s Essay towards a Real Character, part ii. 
cap. 5. Saurin, Discours Historique, &c. tom. i. p. 
87, 88.) 

If we reckon the Hebrew cubit at twenty-one 
inches, the Ark was 512 feet long, 87 wide, and 52 
feet high ; and the internal capacity of it was 357,600 
cubical cubits. If we suppose the cubit to be only 
eighteen inches, its length was 450 feet, its width 75, 
and its height 45. Its figure was an oblong square, 
but the covering might have a declivity to carry off 


water. Its length exceeded that of most churches in 
Europe. The height might be divided into four 


stories, allowing three cubits and a half to the first; 
si ven to the second; eight to the third; and five and 
a half to the fourth; and allotting five cubits forthe 
thickness of the top and bottom, and the floors. The 
first story might be the bottom, or what is called the 
hold of ships; the second might be a granary, or 
magazine; the third might contain the beasts; and 
the fourth the fowls. But the hold not being reck- 
oned as a story, and serving only as a conservatory 
of fresh water, Moses says, there were but three sto- 
ries in the Ark: and when interpreters say four, they 
include the hold. Some reckon as many stables as 
there were kinds of beasts, which is not necessary ; 
because many kinds of birds and beasts, which use 
the same food, might very well live together. 

The number of beasts received into the Ark is not 
so great as some have imagined. We know about a 
hundred and forty, or a hundred and fifty, species of 
quadrupeds ; of birds, more in number, but smaller in 
size ; of reptiles, thirty or forty species. We know not 
of more than six species of beasts larger than a horse ; 
very few equal to a horse, and many much smaller, 
even under the size of a sheep: so that all the four- 
footed beasts, including 3650 sheep, if they be sup- 
posed necessary for the nourishment of such animals 
as live on flesh, at the rate of ten sheep daily, scarcely 
occupy more room than 120 oxen, 3730 sheep, and 80 
wolves. Among birds, few are larger than a swan, 
and most are less. Reptiles, or creeping animals, are 
generally small: many can live in the water, and 
these it would not be necessary to receive into the 
Ark. All the beasts might easily have been lodged 
in 36 stables, and all the birds in as many lofts; al- 
lowing to each apartment 524 feet iu length, 29 in 
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width, and 134 in height. There might be more 
than 31,174 bushels of fresh water in the hold ; which 
is more than is sufficient for drink to four times as 
many men and beasts, for one year, as were in the 
Ark. The granary in the first story might contain 
more provisions than were necessary for al] the ani- 
mals in the Ark, during one year; whether they all 
lived on hay, fruits, and herbs, (which is very proba- 
ble, at this juncture, there being none which, in cases 
of necessity, might not subsist well enough without 
flesh,) or whether there were sheep designed for the 
food of such animals as live on flesh. Beside places 
for the beasts and birds, and their provisions, Noah 
might find room on the third story for thirty-six cab- 
ins oceupied by household utensils, instruments of 
husbandry, books, grains, and seeds; for a kitchen, a 
hall, four chambers, and a space of about forty-eight 
cubits in length, to walk in. 

Such is the substance of Calmet’s reasoning, and 
though modern discoveries have augmented the va- 
riety of species of beasts and birds, the number of 
them is not sufficiently great to annul the argument 
he has adduced. Many animals which feed on flesh 
can endure long fasting; others are torpid in certain 
degrees of cold; others fold themselves into a very 
small compass, and pass their time with little or no 
motion. We must also recollect, that the innumera- 
ble varieties of species now known, are greatly the 
effect of climate, of food, of habit, whether roying or 
domesticated, and these would allow for considerable 
deductions from the general mass of creatures in the 
Ark. As to trees, plants, and vegetables, in general, 
we know, that most of their seeds can endure water 
for a long while without rotting; that the taller trees 
were not long wholly covered with the water of the 
deluge ; and that the eggs, &c. of insects, though 
extremely numerous, might be attached in various 
corners of the Ark, and occupy very little space. 

Interpreters generally believe that Noah was one 
hundred and twenty years in building the Ark; an 
opinion founded on Gen. vi. 3, “ My spirit shall not 
always strive with man; his days shall be a hundred 
and twenty years.” They suppose that God here 
predicted an interval of only one hundred and twenty 
years to the deluge ; and that this time was necessary 
for Noah to make preparations, to build the Ark, to 
wreach repentance, to collect provisions, animals, &c. 

ut how shall we reconcile this with what is said 
Gen. v. 32. of Noah’s being five hundred years old 
at the birth of Shem, Ham, and Japheth ? And when 
God commands him to build the Ark, he says, “ And 
thou shalt come into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee,” Gen. vi. 18. 
At that time, his three sons, who were not born till 
after the five hundredth year of his age, were all 
married; though the deluge happened in the six 
hundredth year of Noah. It is impossible, therefore, 
that he should have received orders to build the Ark 
a hundred and twenty years before the deluge, un- 
less he had other sons, though only these three at- 
tended to his orders. 

The wood used for the Ark is called in the He- 
brew, gopher wood, (Gen. vi. 14.) -5y3 »sy 3 in the LXX, 
Evia Tetguyora, square pieces of wood. Some render 
it cedar, or box, or woods that do not easily perish. 
Bochart maintains, that gopher signifies cypress ; and 
in Armenia and Assyria, where it is supposed, with 
reason, that the Ark was constructed, cypress is the 
only wood fit to make so long a vessel of. Others 
are of opinion, that gopher signifies, in general, oily 
end gummy woods; such as the ‘pine, the fir-tree, 
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and the turpentine-tree. The word — which 
comes very near gopher, signifies sulphur, and, in a 
larger sense, may be taken for rosin, pitch, and other 
combustible matters drawn from wood. Jerome 
translates it here, polished wood, but elsewhere, 
wood coated over with bitumen. The point remains 
undecided; but Calmet prefers the cypress. 

Some persons have started difficulties with regard 
to the square and oblong figure of the Ark; but they 
did not consider that this vessel was not designed for 
sailing or rowing, but chiefly for floating on the water 
a considerable time. Besides, it may be proved, by 
instances, that its form was not less commodicus for 
rowing, than capacious for carrying. George Hornius, 
in his “ History of the several Empires,” tells us, that 
in the beginning of the 17th century, one Peter Hans, 
of Horne, had two ships built after the medel and 
proportions of the Ark; one was 120 feet long, 20 
wide, and 12 deep. ‘These vessels had the same fate 
with Noah’s, being at first objects of ridicule and rail- 
lery ; but experience demonstrated, that they carried 
a third part more than others, though they did not 
require a larger crew: they were better sailers, and 
made their way with much more swiftness. The only 
inconvenience found in them was, that they were fit 
only for times of peace, because they were not proper 
to carry guns. (Le Pelletier, Dissert. sur Arche de 
Noe, cap. ii. p. 29, 30.) 

The number of men and animals included in the 
Ark, plentifully supplies matter of dispute. As to the 
number of men, if we kept to the texts of Moses and 
Peter, we should have no contest about it; Moses 
expressly says, that Noah went into the Ark, himself, 
his wife, his three sons, and their three wives: and 
Peter tells us, that there were but eight persons saved 
from the deluge. But the mind of man, fruitful in 
imaginations, always curious, and perpetually unquiet, 
has considerably augmented this number. Some have 
hereby thought to do God service; supposing eight 
persons were not sufficient to supply the wants of so 
many animals. Others have imagined, that to affirm 
eight persons only to have been preserved from the 
deluge, was to set too narrow bounds to God’s mercy 
The Mahometan interpreters believe, that beside 
the eight persons whom we have mentioned, there 
were seventy-two more who entered; not the sons 
only of Noah, but their servants likewise. It is, he- 
yond comparison, more difficult to fix the number of 
animals than that of men. Moses himself helps to 
perplex us, in these words: “Of every clean beast 
thou shalt take to thee*seven seven, the male and his 
female ; and of beasts not clean, two, the male and his 
female.” He places two here but once: but the Sa- 
maritan, the LX X, and Vulgate, read two twice ; and 
the Hebrew itself, chap. vii. ver. 9. reads two two, 
went in—which leaves the difficulty in all its force ; the 
text bearing equally to be construed seven and seven, 
and two and two; or, of clean beasts, fourteen, or 
seven pair; and of unclean, two pair, or only one 
pair. But what are we to understand by clean and 
unclean beasts? Was this distinction, declared by 
Moses in the Jaw, known and practised before the 
deluge; or did Moses mention it as known and un- 
derstood by the persons for whom he wrote? It is 
probable, that this distinction was known to Noah; 
and that the same animals were esteemed pure (while 
others were impure) both by Noah and by Moses. It 
is manifest, that by pure or clean animals, in general, 
those only were meant which might be offered in 
sacrifice, as bulls, sheep, goats, and their several spe- 
cies; and the like among birds, as pigeons, doves 
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hens, and sparrows. For the common uses of life, 
as food, &c. Moses allows a great number of animals; 
but it is questionable, whether in this place we are 
to extend the pure animals beyond those admitted in 
sacrifice. The pair of unclean could be only one 
male and one female; but the seven clean beasts 
might be two males and five females; one male for 
sacrifice, the other for multiplication of the species. 
(The preceding remarks are from Calmet. The 
English editor has expended much time and fruitless 
labor, in attempting to ascertain the form of the Ark ; 
and has, for this purpose, compared it with an oriental 
house, and with a variety of objects in heathen my- 
thology. But all oriental houses are not alike. We 
can only draw the conclusion from the Scripture 
account, that the Ark was not a ship, but a building 
in the form of a parallelogram, 300 cubits long, 50 
cubits broad, and 30 cubits high. ‘The length of the 
cubit, in the great variety of measures which bore 
this name, it is impossible to ascertain, and useless to 
conjecture. ‘The Ark is called in Hebrew thébah, by 
the Sept. zferric, kibotos; and by Josephus, tcgrué, 
larnax, a chest. So far as these names afford any evi- 
dence, they also go to show that the Ark of Noah 
was not a regularly built vessel; but merely in- 
tended to float at large upon the waters. We may, 
therefore, probably with justice, regard it as a large, 
oblong, floating house, with a roof either flat, or only 
slightly inclined. It was constructed with three sto- 
ries, and had a door in the side. There is no men- 
tion of windows in the side ; but above, i. e. probably 
in the flat roof, where Noah was commanded to 
make them of a cubit in size, Gen. vi. 16. That this 
is the meaning of the passage, seems apparent from 
Gen. viii. 13; where Noah removes the covering of 
the Ark, in order to behold whether the ground was 
dry ;—a labor surely unnecessary, had there been 
windows in the sides of the Ark. 
The form and dimensions of Noah’s Ark have 
iven rise to an infinite amount of useless speculation. 
esides the practical illustration of building similar 
ships, mentioned above, many books have also been 
written on the subject. One of the most important 
was written by the Jesuit Kircher, under the title 
“ Arca Now,” published at Rome, 1669, in folio, and 
republished at Amsterdam in 1675, fol. pp. 250. This 
work is divided into three parts, and contains an il- 
Justration of what took place before, during, and after 
the deluge. All the different stories and compart- 
ments of the Ark are here delineated ; and the beasts, 
birds, and reptiles, are all appropriately distributed ! 
The plate given by Calmet to represent the Ark, does 
not fall much short of the same fanciful particularity. 
As Noah was the progenitor of all the nations of 
the earth, we might naturally expect to find memo- 
rials of him also among heathen nations, and espe- 
cially interwoven into their mythological traditions. 
This appears to have been undoubtedly the fact. 
The traces of the deluge in heathen mythology have 
een laboriously collected by Mr. Bryant, in his My- 
thology, vol. ii. p. 193, seq. 
It appears, from many circumstances, that the great 
Slee was highly reverenced by his posterity. 
hey styled him Prometheus, Deucalion, Theuth, 
Zuth, Xuthus, Inachus, Dionnusus, etc. In the 
East, his true name was better preserved; he was 
there called Noas, Naus, and sometimes contracted, 
Nous. Indeed, it must ever remain a striking fact, 
that throughout the whole kindred family of lan- 
guages, from India to us, the syllable Na, or ach, 


is one ef the fundamental sounds by which water, 
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and a multitude of ideas connected with it, are des- 
ignated; aS vale, veuu, ruts, navis, navigale, nass 
Vachen, ete. 

Suidas relates an account of this personage, whom 
he calls Annacus, agreeing in its main points with the 
story of Noah, and which is further illustrated by 
Stephen of Byzantium. Diodorus, and other Greeks, 
call him Deucalion; and describe the deluge as uni- 
versal. We are assured by Philo, (De premio et 
pena. vol. ii, p. 412.) that Deucalion was Noah. 
“The Grecians call the person Deucalion, but the 
Chaldeans style him Noe, in whose time there hap- 
pened the great eruption of waters.” 'The Chaldeans 
likewise mentioned him by the name of Xisouthros, 
(Cedren. p. 10.)}—Eusebius has preserved a passage 
from Abydenus, (Pref. Evang. ix. 12.) in which he 
speaks of Noah as a king under the name of Sei- 
sithrus, and says that “during the prevalence of the 
flood, Seisithrus sent out birds, that he might judge 
whether the waters had subsided ; but that the birds, 
not finding any resting place, returned to him again. 
This was repeated three times; when the birds were 
found to return with their feet stained with soil; by 
which he knew that the flood was abated. Upon 
this he quitted the ark.” Abydenus concludes with 
a particular in which all the eastern writers are 
unanimous, viz. that the place of descent from the 
Ark was in Armenia.—Plutarch also mentions the 
dove of Noah, (Deucalion,) and its being sent from 
the Ark. (de solert. Animal. v. ii. p. aes 

But the most particular account of the deluge, and 
the nearest of any to that of Moses, is given by Lu- 
cian. He also describes Noah under the name of 
Deucalion, (De Dea Syra, v. ii. p. 882.) and says he 
“put all his family into a vast ark which he had 
provided ; and went into it himself. At the same 
time animals of every species, boars, horses, lions, 
serpents, whatever lived upon the face of the earth, 
followed him by pairs; all of which he received into 
the ark, and experienced no evil from them. Thus 
they were wafted with him as long as the flood en- 
dured.” After the receding of the waters, Lucian 
says Deucalion went out from the Ark and raised an 
altar to God; but he transposes the scene to Hiera- 
polis in Syria; where the natives pretended to have 
particular memorials of the deluge. 

Most of the authors who have transmitted these 
accounts, likewise aftirm that the remains of the Ark 
were visible in their days upon one of the mountains 
of Armenia. So also some of the fathers. This, 
however, we may properly assume as fabulous. See 
ARARAT. ; 

Part of the ceremonies, in most of the ancient mys- 
teries, consisted in carrying about a ship or boat; 
which may, perhaps, relate to nothing else but Noah 
and the deluge. So the ship of Isis, so celebrated 
among the Egyptians. (Pitiscus Lexicon.) _ 

Mr. Bryant is of opinion that the appellation of 
many cities, as of Thebes in Egypt and in Beotia, 
and also of others in Cilicia, Tonia, Attica, Syria, and 
Italy, is derived from the Hebrew thébah, the word 
signifying ark. But this we may justly regard as 
verging too much upon the fanciful. 

The Ark was also called by the Greeks z:8erdc, 
kibotos, which would seem not to be a word of Greek 
origin. It is in this way that the city Apamea in 
Phrygia seems to have become particularly connected 
with the memory of the deluge. 'This city was an- 
ciently called Cibotus, whether in commemoration 
of the deluge, or whether, being so called, the name 
was afterwards referred to the Ark, it is difficult to 
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say. At any rate, the people of this city seem to 
have collected or preserved more particular and 
authentic traditions concerning the flood, and of the 
preservation of the human race, than are elsewhere 
to be met with out of the Bible. *R. 

A specimen of this is given in the annexed medal, 
which is preserved in the 
cabinet of the king of 
Trance, and is too remark- 
able to be overlooked ; 
and having been partien- 
larly serutinized by the 
late Abbé Barthelemy, at 
the desire of the late Dr. 
Combe, was, by that able 
antiquary, pronounced 
authentic. It bears on 
one side the head of Se- 
verus; on the other a history in two parts ; represent- 
ing, first, two figures enclosed in an ark, or chest, 
sustained by stout posts at the corners, and well 
timbered throughout. On the side are letters ; on the 
top isa dove; in front, the same two figures which 
Wo see in the ark are represented as come out, and 
departing from their late residence. Hovering over 
them is the dove, with a sprig in its bill. (Double 
histories are common on medals.) The situation of 
these figures implies the situation of the door; and 
clearly commemorates an escape from the dangers 
of water, by means of a floating vessel. Whether 
these particulars can be, without difficulty, referred to 
the history of Deuealion and Pyrrha, as usually un- 
derstood, will be strongly doubted by all who duly 
contemplate the subject. Moreover, the Abbé Bar- 
thelomy informs us, that the letters on the ark are— 
“the letter N, followed by two or three others, of 
which there remain only the slightest traces; or, to 
speak more accurately, there is nothing but the con- 
tour of the second letter to be distinguished, which, 
according to different lights, appears sometimes an 
£2, (O,) sometimes an #. ‘There are traces of two or 
three others ;” say of two others; one of which “in 
some lights appears to be O (3) [These letters 
Mr. Bryant reads as V2. The inseription refers 
it to Apamea. ‘There seems, indeed, to have been a 
notion that the ark rested on the hills of Celena, 
where the city Cibotus was founded; and the Sibyl- 
line oracles, wherever they were written, also inelude 
these hills under the name of Ararat, and mention 
this circumstance. See Apamea, and Ararat. R. 

It is possible, says Mr. Taylor, that the reader may 
not at first perecive the propriety of attaching so 
great importance to the history of Noah’s deliverance 
and its commemoration, "The outery of a certain 
class of reasoners against Revelation has long been, 
“Bring us FACTS WHICH ALL THE WORLD AGREE IN} 
FACTS ADMIVTRED, ESTABLISHED, BY UNBIASED EVI- 
ppnen,” &c, If) in answer to this, we adduce proof 
that the Christian dispensation is from above, we 
are rominded—“ How few of mankind receive it! 
Christ’s own nation deny the subject of it; heathen 
lands refuse him.’ If we advert to Moses—“ What! 
a leader of a pitiful horde of leprous slaves! at most, 
a legislator acknowledged by a single nation! and 
that a stupid nation too.’ ‘To establish the assertion, 
therefore, that Deity has condescended to make 
known his intentions to man, ho invites such persons 
to investigate the instance of Noah :—Was_ the 
deluge, he asks, a real oceurrence 2—AlL mankind 
acknowledge it. Wherever tradition lias been 
mauituined, wherever written records are preserved, 
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wherever commemorative rites have been instituted 
what has been their subject ?—The deluge ; deliver- 
ance from destruction by a flood. The savage and 
the sage agree in this: North and South, Hast and 
West, relate the danger of their great ancestor from 
overwhelming waters.—But he was saved: and 
how ?—By personal exertion? By long supported 
swimming? By concealment in the highest moun- 
tains? No: but by enclosure in a large floating edi- 
fice of his own construction—bis own construction, 
for this particular purpose. But this labor was 
long; this was not the work of a day; he must have 
FOREKNOWN 8o astonishing an event, a considerable 
time previous to its actual occurrence.—W hence did 
he receive this ronekNowLEepGce? Did the earth 
inform him, that at twenty, thirty, forty years’ dis- 
tance it would disgorge a flood ?—Surely not. Did 
the stars announce that they would dissolve the ter- 
restrial atmosphere in terrific rains ?—Surely not. 
Whence, then, had Noah his rorEKNOowWLEDGE? Did 
he begin to build when the first showers descended 7 
This was too late. Had he been accustomed to rains 
formerly—why think them now of importance ? Had 
he never seen rain—what could induce him to 
provide against it? Why this year more than last 
year ?—why last year more than the year before ? 
These inquiries are direct: we cannot flinch from 
the fact. Erase it from the Mosaic records; still it 
is recorded in Greece, in Egypt, in India, and in 
Britain: it is registered in the very sacra of the pagan 
world; and is annually renewed by commemorative 
imitation, where the liberty of opinion is not fettered 
by prejudices derived from Hebrew institutions, or 
by the “sophisticated” inventions of Christianity.— 
“Go, infidel,” he adds, “turn to the right hand, or to 
the left hand: take your choice of difficulties: dis- 
parage all mankind as fools, as willing dupes to 
superstitious commemoration, as leagued throughout 
the world to delude themselves in order to impugn 
your wisdom, your just-thinking, your love of truth, 
your unbiased integrity; or allow that ‘ris rac, 
at least this one fact, is established by testimony 
abundantly sutlicient; but remember, that if it be 
established, it implies a communreatTIoN FRom GOD 
TO MAN.—Wuo county 1nrorm Noan? Why did 
not that great patriarch provide against . Fwe 2— 
agrinst Earthquakes 2—against Explosions 2—W h 
against a Deluge 2—why against Water ?—A way ire 
subterfuge. Say frankly, ‘This was the dictation of 
Deity ? say, ‘Only HEX who made the world could 
predict the time, the means, the causes of this devas- 
tation; only ELE. could excite the hope of restoration, 
or suggest a method of deliverance. Use your own 
Janguage ; but permit a humble believer to adopt 
language already recorded: ‘ By faith, Noah—being 
warned of God—of things never seen as yel—in pious 
JSear—prepared the Ark (Kibotos) to the saving of his 
Samily—by which he condemned the world? May a 
similar condemnation never rest on us, who must at 
least admit the truth of one text in the Bible—or 
stand convicted by the united voice of all mankind, 
and by the testimony of the earth, the now shattered, 
the now disordered earth itself!” . 
II. ARK or tne Covenant. The Hebrew 
word yx, which Moses employs to denote the 
sacred coffer in which the tables of the law 
were deposited, signifies a chest or bow. Tt was 
of Shittim-wood, covered with plates of gold ; two 
cubits and a half in length, a cubit and a half 
wide, and a cubit and a half high. On the top of it, 
all round, ran a kind of gold crown ; and two cher 
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ubim were over the cover. It had four rings of 
gold, two on each side, through which staves were 
put, by which it was carried, Exod. xxv. 10—22. 
After the passage of the Jordan, the Ark continued 
some time at Gilgal; (Josh. iv. oo whence it was 
removed to Shiloh, 1 Sam.i. 3. From hence the 
Israelites took it to their camp; but when they gave 
battle to the Philistines, it was taken by the enemy, 
chap. iv. The Philistines, oppressed by the hand 
of God, however, returned the Ark, and it was lodged 
at Kirjath-jearim, chap. vii. 1. It was afterwards, in 
the reign of Saul, at Nob. David conveyed it from 
KXirjath-jearim to the house of Obed-Edom ; and from 
thence to his palace at Sion ; (2 Sam. ~ and, lastly, 
Solomon brought it into the temple at Jerusalem, 2 
Chron. y.2. (See Armies.) It remained in the tem- 
fies with all suitable respect, till the times of the later 
ings of Judah, who, abandoning themselves to idol- 
atry, were so daring as to establish their idols in the 
holy place itself. ‘The priests, unable to endure this 
profanation, removed the Ark, and carried it from 
place to place, to preserve it from the pollution and 
linpiety of these princes. Josiah commanded them 
to bring it back to the sanctuary, and forbade them 
to carry it, as they had hitherto done, into the coun- 
try, 2 Chron. xxxy. 3. 
It is doubted, with good reason, whether the Ark 
was replaced in the temple, after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. Dr. Prideaux is of opinion, that 
as the Jews found it necessary, for the celebration of 
their worship in the second temple, to have a new 
altar of incense, a new shew-bread table, and a new 
candlestick, they had likewise a new Ark; and he 
asks, Since the holy of holies, and the veil drawn be- 
fore it, were wholly for the sake of the Ark, what 
need had there been of these in the second temple, 
if there had not been the Ark also to which they 
referred? Some think that Nebuchadnezzar con- 
veyed the Ark to Babylon, amony the spoil of rich 
vessels carried off by him from the temple; others, 
that Manasseh, having set up idols in the temple, 
took away the Ark, which was not returned during 
his reign, The author of Esdras (2 Esd. x. 22.) rep- 
resents the Jews lamenting, that the Ark of the 
Covenant was taken by the Chaldeans, among the 
plunder of the temple. ‘The Gemara of Jerusalem, 
and that of Babylon, both acknowledge, that the Ark 
of the Covenant was one of the things wanting in the 
second temple. The Jews flatter themselves, that 
it will be restored by their Messiah, says Abarbanel ; 
but Jeremiah, (chap. iii. 16.) speaking of the time of 
the Messiah, says, they shall neither talk nor think of 
the Ark, nor remember it any more. Esdras, Nehe- 
miah, the Maccabees, and Josephus, never mention 
the Ark in the second temple; and Josephus says 
expressly, that when Jerusalem was taken by Titus, 
there was nothing in the sanctuary. Lastly, the rab- 
bins agree in saying, that, after the captivity of Baby- 
lon, the Ark was not at Jerusalem; and that the 
-foundation-stone, which they believe to be the cen- 
tre of the holy mountain, was placed in the sanc- 
tuary in itsroom. The fathers, and Christian com- 
mentators, agree generally with the Jews on this 
int. 
p Beside the tables of the covenant, placed hy Moses 
in the saered coffer, God appointed the blossoming 
rod of Aaron to be lodged there, (Numb. xvii. 10.) 
aud the omer of manna which was gathered in the 
wilderness, Exod. xvi. 33, 34. 
The heathen, likewise, had, in their religious rites, 
little chests, or ciste, in meee they locked up their 
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most sacred things. Apuleius says, that in proces- 
sions in Egypt there was a chest-bearer, who carried 
a box, enclosing the richest things for their religious 
uses. Plutarch, on the rites of Isis and Osiris, says 
the same. Pausanias mentions a chest, in which the 
Trojans locked up their mysteries, which, at the 
siege of Troy, fell to Euripulus’s share. The an- 
cient Etrurians had also ciste ; so had the Greeks 
and Romans: but these chests often enclosed things 
profane, superstitious, and ridiculous ; whereas the 
Ark of God contained the most sacred and serious 
things in the world. 

ARKITES, (Gen. x. 17.) and Arcurres, (1 Chron, 
i. 15.) a Canaanitish tribe inhabiting the city Arca 
("492),) in Syria, some miles north of Tripolis. Ar- 
ea was the birth-place of Alexander Severus. Burck- 
hardt found here rujus, which serve to show its an- 
cient importance. ‘Travels in Syr. p. 162, or Germ. 
ed. p. 520, with Gesenius’s note. 

ARM. This word is frequently used in the 
Scriptures in a metaphorical sense, to denote power, 
as 1 Sam. ii. 31; Ps. x. 15; Ezek. xxx.21. Hence, 
any remarkable or striking manifestation of God’s 
power is referred to his arm, Exod. vi. 6; Ps. xliv. 
3; xevili. 1; Luke i.51; Atts xiii.17. The prophet 
represents God as the arm of his people, (Isa. xxxiii. 
2.) in affording them strength and protection. In 
allusion to the ancient custom of warriors wa 
bare the arm when closely engaged in combat, Goc 
is said to “make bare his arm,” when in any signal 
manner he interposes his power for the deliverance 
of his people, and the destruction of his enemies, 
Isa. lii. 10. 

ARMAGEDDON, (mountain of Megiddo,) a place 
mentioned Rey. xvi. 16. Megiddo is a city in the 
great plain, at the foot of mount Carmel, which had 
been the scene of much slaughter. Under this char- 
acter it is referred to in the above text, as the place 
in which God will collect together his enemies for 
destruction. See Mreermpo. 

ARMENIA, a considerable province of Asia; 
having Media on the east, Cappadocia on the west, 
Colechis and Iberia on the north, Mesopotamia on 
the south, and the Euphrates and Syria on the south- 
west. Care should be taken to distinguish Arme- 
nia from Arameea, or Syria, with which it has been 
sometimes confounded. 

The name Armenia is probably derived from 
Harminni, the mountainous country of the Minni, or 
Mineans, who are noticed Jer. li. 27. In Gen. viii. 
4, Moses says the ark rested on the mountains of 
Armenia; in the Hebrew, the mountains of Ararat: 
and in 2 Kings xix. 87, it is said the two sons of 
Sennacherib, after having killed their father, es- 
caped into Armenia; in the Hebrew, the land of 
Ararat. 

ARMIES. The Lord, in Scripture, assumes the 
name “Jehovah of Hosts:” mxax min. The Hebrew 
nation, in many places, is called the “army of the 
Lord,” because God was considered as its head and 
general; who named the captains of its armies ; 
who ordained war and peace ; whose priests sounded. 
the trumpets, &c. The armies of Israel were not 
composed of regular troops kept constantly in pay ; 
the whole nation were fighting men, ready to march 
as oceasion required. ‘The army expected no re- 
ward beside honor, and the spoils taken, which were 
divided by the chiefs. Each soldier furnished him- 
self with arms and provisions, and their wars were 
generally of short duration: they fought on foot, hav- 
ing no horse, till the reign of Solomon. David is 
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the first who had regular troops; his successors, for 
the most part, had only militia, excepting their body- 
guards, which were not numerous. When they 
expected to give battle, proclamation was made at 
the head of every battalion, according to Deut. xx. 
5. (See War.) The ark of God was often borne 
in the army, (1 Sam. iv. 4,5; 2 Sam. xi. 11; xv. 
24.) and the Israelites of the ten tribes, in imitation 
of Judah, carried their golden calves with them in 
their camp, as the Philistines did their idols, 1 Chron. 
xiv. 12; 2 Chron. xiii. 8. 

Few things in history are more surprising than 
the great numbers which are recorded as forming 
eastern armies; even the Scripture accounts of the 
armies that invaded Judea, or were raised in Judea, 
often excite the wonder of their readers. 'To paral- 
lel these great numbers by those of other armies, is 
not atu that is acceptable to the inquisitive ; it is 
requisite also to show how so small a province as 
the Holy Land really was, could furnish such mighty 
aries of fighting men; with the uncertainty of the 
proportion of these fighting men to the whole num- 
ber of the nation; in respect to which many un- 
founded conjectures have escaped the pens of the 
learned. With a view fo this, Mr. Taylor has at- 
tempted, by adducing instances of numerous armies 
which have been occasionally raised, to show what 
may be done by despotic power, or the impulse of 
military glory; and also that the composition of 
Asiatic armies is such as may render credible those 
numbers which expcss their gross amount; while 
no just inference respecting the entire population of 
a country can be drawn from the numbers stated as 
occasionally composing its armies. 

The aceount given by Kuolles, in his “ History of. 
the Turks,” of the contending armies of Bajazet and 
Tamerlane, is no bad specimen of the “I will” of 
military power, of the cares and anxieties attending 
on the station of command, and of the feelings of 
great minds on great occasions, “So, marching on, 
‘Tamerlane at length came to Bachichich, where he 
staid to refresh his army eight daies, and there againe 
took a generall muster therecf, wherein were found 
(as most write) four hundred thousand horse, and six 
hundred thousand foot ; or, as some others that were 
there present affirme, three hundred thousand horse- 
men, and fiue hundred thousand foot of al nations. 
Vuto whom he there gaue a generall pay, and, as 
his manner was, made vnto them an oration, inform- 
ing them of such orders as he would haue kept, to 
the end they might the better obserue the same: 
with much other militarie discipline, whereof he was 
very curious with his captains. At which time, also, 
it was lawiull for euery common soldier to behold 
him with more boldness than on other daies, foras- 
much as he did for that time, and such like, lay 
aside imperial majestie, and shew himselfe more fa- 
miliar unto them.” p. 215.“ Maleozzius hauing 
made true relation vnto Baiazct, was by him de- 
manded ‘whreuner of the two armies he thought big- 
ger or stronger ?’ for now Batazet had assembled a 
mightie armie of three hundred thousand men, or, as 
some report, of three hundred thousand horsemen and 
two hundred thousand foot. Wherecunto Malcozzius, 
hauing before craued pardon, answered, ‘That it 
could not be, but that Tamerlane might in reason 
haue the greater number, for that he was a com- 
mander of farre greater countries.” Wherewith 
proud Baiazet offended, in great choller replied, 
* Out of doubt, the sight of the Tartarian hath made 
this coward so affraid, that he thinketh euery enemie 
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to be two.” p. 216. “All which Famerlane, walk- 
ing this night vp & down in his campe, heard, and 
much rejoiced to see the hope that his soldiers had 
alreadie in general conceiued of the victorie. Who 
after the second watch returning ynto his pauillion, 
and there casting himself upon a carpet, had thought 
to haue slept a while; but his cares not suffering him 
so to do, he then, as his manner was, called for a booke, 
wherein was contained the liues of his fathers and an- 
cestors, and of other valiant worthies, the which he vsed 
ordinarily to read, as he then did: not as therwith 
vainly to deceiue the time, but to make vse thereof, 
by the imitation of that which was by them worthily 
done, & declining of such dangers as they by their 


rashiness or ouersight fel into.” p. 218. [See the 
same kind of occupation of Ahasuerus, Esther vi. 


1.] “My will is, said Tamerlane, ‘that my men 
come forward vnto me as soon as they may, for I 
will aduance forward with an hundred thousand foot- 
men, fiftie thousand vpon each of my two wings, and 
in the middest of them forty thousand of my best 
horsemen. My pleasure is, that after they haue tried 
the force of these men, that they come. vnto my 
avauntgard, of whom I wil dispose, & fifty thousand 
horse more in three bodies, whom thou shalt com- 
mand: which I wil assist with 80,000 horse, where- 
in shal be mine own person: hauing 100,000 foot- 
men behind me, who shal march in two squadrons : 
and for my arereward I appoint 40,000 horse, and 
fiftie thousand footmen, who shal not march but to 
my aid. And I wil make choice of 10,000 of my 
best horse, whom I wil send into eury place where 
I shal thinke needful] within my armie, for to im- 
part my commands.” p, 218. 

It is'impossible, on this occasion, not to recollect 
the immense army led by Napoleon into Russia, 
exceeding six hundred thousand troops; also, the 


‘forces engaged around Leipsic ; amounting (includ- 


ing both sides) to half'a million of men. 

But it may be said, that “such mighty empires 
may well be supposed to raise forces, to which the 
small state of Judea was incompetent.” ‘This may 
safely be admitted ; but what was, in all probability, 
the nature and composition of the Jewish, as of other 
eastern armies, we may learn from the following 
relations; which contribute to strengthen the cred- 
ibility of the greater numbers recorded as compos- 
ing them. Baron du Tott reports as follows of the 
armies raised by the Cham of the Crimea: “It may 
be presumed that the rustic frugal life which these 
pastoral people lead favors population, while the 
wants and excesses of luxury, among polished na- 
tions, strike at its very root. In fact, it is observed, 
that the people are less numerous under the roofs 
of the Crimea, and the province of Boodjack, than 
in the tents of the Noguais. The best calculation 
we can make, is from a view of the military forces 
which the Cham is able to assemble, We shall 
soon see this prince raising three armies at the same 
time ; one of a hundred thousand men, which he com- 
manded in person; another of sixty thousand, com- 
manded by the Calga; and a third of forty thousand, 
by the Nooradin. He had the power of raising 
double the number, without prejudice to the necessary 
labors of the state.” (Vol. i. p. 113.) “The invasion 
of New Servia, which had been determined on at 
Constantinople, was consented to in the assembly of 
the Grand Vassals of Tartary, and orders were ex- 
pedited, throughout the provinces, for the necessary 
military supplies. Three horsemen were to be fur- 
nished by eight families ; which number was estimat- 
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ed to be sufficient for the tice armies, which were 
all to begin their operations at once. That of the 
Nooradin, consisting of forty thousand men, had or- 
ders to repair to the Littke Don; that of the Calga, 
of sixty thousand, was to range the left coast of the 
Boristhenes, till they came beyond the Orela ; and that 
which the Cham commanded in person, of a hundred 
thousand, was to penetrate into New Servia.” (Vol. 
i. p. 150,). .'The ee 
Asiatic armies is from Volney :—* Sixty thousand 
men, with them, are very far from being synonymous 
with sixty thousand solders, a8 in our armies. That 


of which we are now speaking affords a proof of 


this: it might amount, in fact, to forty thousand men, 
which may be classed as follows:—Five thousand 
Mamilouk cavalry, which was the whole effective army ; 
about fifteen hundred Barbary Arabs, on foot, and 
no other infantry, for the Turks are acquainted with 
none; with them the cavalry is every thing. Be- 
sides these, each Mamlouk having in his suite two 
footmen, armed with staves, these would form a body 
of ten thousand valets, besides a number of servants 
and serradgis, or attendants on horseback, for the 
Bey and Kachefs, which may be estimated at two 
thousand: all the rest were sutlers, and the usual 
train of followers.—Such was this army, as described 
to be in Palestine, by persons who had seen and 
followed it.” (‘Travels, vol. i. p. 124.) “The Asiatic 
armies are mobs, their marches ravages, their carn- 
aigns mere inroads, and their battles bloody frays. 

he strongest, or the most adventurous party, goes 
in search of the other, which not unfrequently flies 
without offering resistance: if they stand their 
ground, they engage pell-mell, discharge their car- 
bines, break their spears, and hack each other with 
their sabres; for they rarely have any cannon, and 
when they have, they are but of little service. 4 
panic frequently diffuses itself withowt cause: one 
party flies; the other pursues, and shouts victory ; 
the vanquished submits to the will of the conqueror, 
and the campaign often terminates without a battle.” 
Posi It appears, by these extracts, that the num- 

rs which compose the gross of Asiatic armies are 
very far from denoting the true number of soldiers, 
fighting men of that army ; in fact, when we deduct 
those whose attendance ts of little advantage, it may 
be not very distant from truth, if we say nine out 
of ten are such as, in Europe, would be forbidden the 
army ; nor is the suggestion absolutely to be rejected, 
that. when we read 40, instead of 400, the true 
fighting corps of soldiers only are reckoned and 
stated. However that may be, these authorities are 
sufficient to justify the possibility of such numbers as 
Seripture has recorded, being assembled for pur- 
poses of warfare ; of which purposes plunder is not 
one of the least in the opinion of those who usually 
attend acamp. It follows, also, that no conclusive 
estimate of the population of a kingdom can be 
drawn from such assemblages, under such circum- 
stances ; and, therefore, that no calculation ought to 
be hazarded on such imperfect data. 

But there is another circumstance connected with 
eastern armies that ought not to be lost sight of, es- 
pecially as it affords an opportunity for illustrating 
a passage of Scripture. We mean, the apparently 
singular request made by Barak, the general of the 
Israelites, to Deborah the prophetess, Judg,. iv. 6. 
Deborah commanded him in the name of the Lord 
to encamp on mount Tabor, with ten thousand men : 
“ And I will draw unto thee, to the river Kishon, 
Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s army, with his chariots 
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and his multitude; and I will deliver him into thine 
hand. And Barak said unto her, If thon wilt go 
with me, then I will go: but if thou wilt not go 
with me, then I will not go.” Modern warfare 
would much rather decline the company of a wo- 
man, who, under the circumstances stated, was little 
other than commander-in-chief. But we learn from 
Xenophon, (Cyrop. lib. iv.) “that most of the in- 
habitants of Asia are attended in their military ex- 
peditions by those whom they live with at home.”— 
“The army brought chariots which they had taken ;— 
some of them full of the most considerable women, 
«++. for to this day all the inhabitants of Asia, in time 
of war, attend the service accompanied with what 
they value most; and they say, that they fight the 
better when the objects most dear to them are pres- 
ent.” Herodotus (Polhymnia, cap. 39.) narrates the 
following history: “ Pythius, the Lydian, had highly 
honored king Xerxes by contributions, entertain- 
ments, &c.—whom he thus addressed: ‘Sir, I have 
five sons, who are all with you in this Grecian expe- 
dition; I would entreat you to pity my age, and 
dispense with the presence of the eldest. Take with 
you the four others, but leave this to manage my 
affairs.—Xerxes in great indignation made this 
reply : ‘Infamous man! you see me embark my all 
in this Grecian war ; myself, my children, my broth- 
ers, my domestics, and my friends ;—how dare you, 
then, presume to mention your son, you who are my 
slave, and whose duty it is to accompany me on 
this occasion—with all your family, and even your 
wife?” We may now form a better notion of the 
policy of Barak, in stipulating for the presence of the 
prophetess who judged Israel with his army. She 
was a public person, was well known to all Is- 
rael, and her appearance would no less stimulate 
the valor of the troops to “fight the better for 
an object most dear to them,” than it would sanc- 
tion the undertaking determined on and executed 
against an oppressor so powerful as Jabin, king of 
Canaan. 

This notion may be extended somewhat further ; 
for Deborah, in her triumphant song, supposes that 
Sisera’s mother attributed the delay in his return to 
the great number of captives—female captives— 
taken from the enemy—* to every man a damsel, or 
two ;’—families of the warriors of Israel, taken pris- 
ouers in their camp, equally with seizures made in 
the villages and towns. Whether this be correct 
or not, no striking objection seems to oppose it—and 
we are sure that the presence of women of rank in 
the camps of the orientals was not uncommon. 
Every body is acquainted with the generosity of 
Alexander in the tent of Darius, when the royal 
family of Persia became his captives; and the story 
of Panthea is so beautifully told by Xenophon, 
(Cyrop. lib. v.) that if it be already familiar to the 
reader, he cannot be displeased with its repetition. 
The generosity of Alexander might emulate, but it 
could not excel, the generosity of Cyrus. “ When 
we first entered her tent (that of Panthea) we did 
not know her; for she was sitting on the ground, 
with all her women-servants round her, and was 
dressed in the same manner as her servants were: 
but when we looked around, being desirous to know 
which was the mistress, she immediately appeared 
to excel all the others, though she was sitting with 
a veil over her, and looking down upon the ground. 
When we bid her arise, she and the servants around 
her rose. Standing in a dejected posture, her tears 
fell at her feet,” &c. This idea of women attending 
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soldiers contributes an illustration to a verse in that 
sufficiently obscure effusion, Psalm xviii. 12. 


Kings of armies did flee, did flee, 
And she who tarried at home divided the spoil. 


[Here the phrase “she that tarries at home,” or, 
more properly, “that abides in the house,” is poet- 
ically put for female ; since in the East it is custom- 
ary for the women to remain with doors. The 
distribution of the plunder is here, therefore, attribut- 
ed to the women; and appropriately; for it was 
enough for the men to have vanquished the en- 
emies and conquered in battle; the spoil, obtained 
through their valor, was left to the equitable division 
of others; and who more proper for this than the 
females? Comp. Judg. v. 24. R. 

ARMS, mizirary, and ARMOR. The He- 
brews used in war offensive arms of the same kinds 
as were employed by other people of their time, 
and of the East; swords, darts, lances, javelins, bows, 
arrows, and slings. For defensive arms, they used 
helmets, cuirasses, bucklers, armor for the thighs, 
&ec. At particular periods, especially when under 
servitude, whole armies of Israelites were without 
good weapons. Inthe war of Deborah and Barak 

“against Jabin, there were neither shields nor lances 
among 40,000 men, Judg. v. 8. In the time of Saul 
(1 Sam. xiii. 22.) none in Israel, beside Sau] and 
Jonathan, was armed with swords and spears; be- 
cause the Philistines, who were then masters of the 
country, forbade the Hebrews using the trades of 
armorers and sword cutlers; and even obliged them 
to employ Philistines to sharpen their tools of hus- 
bandry ; but these, being their masters, would make 
no arms for them. 

We have in Scripture, not only histories in which 
armor and some of its parts are described, but also 
allusions to complete suits of armor, and to the 
pieces which composed them. Without any formal 
attempt to expose the errors of critics, whose infor- 
mation on this article might have been improved by 
greater accuracy, the following remarks may con- 
tribute to our better acquaintance with the subject. 

The following figure, which is from Calmet, is 
usually offered, by way of illustrating the armor of 
the famous champion Goliath. As it is drawn from 
the description given of him, and according to the 
signification of the words used to describe each 
separate part, it may be something like the original. 
It should be observed, 

however, (1.) that swords 
so long as this are not 
known in antiquity ; and 
that had it been of the 
length here represented, 
David would have found 
it cumbersome to use af- 
terwards, constantly, as 
we learn he did; (2.) 
that this figure is com- 
posed on the principle 
that the armor was 
worn without any other 
dress, which we think 
may be questioned, and 

is not easily determined ; 

(3.) that the forms of 

Roman or Greek armor 

are not decidedly ap- 
plicable to the Pales- 
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tine history; yet the armor of these people has 
been studied for this figure. 

The next is a soldier in armor, from the column 
usually called that of Anto- 
ninus, but perhaps more prop- 
erly referred to Aurelius. The 
apostle (Eph. vi. 13, 14.) ad- 
ni Vises believers to “take unto 
“i themselves the whole armor 
of God;” and he separates 
| this panoply into its parts: 
“vour loins,” says he, “ girt 
about with truth.” Now, this 
figure has a very strong com- 
position of cinctures round 
his waist (loins); and if we 
suppose them to be of steel, 
as they appear to be, the de- 
fence they form to his person 
is very great; such a defence 
to the mind is truth. Un- 
doubtedly there were, as we 
shall see, other kinds of 
girdles; but none that could be more thoroughly 
defensive than that of this soldier. Moreover, these 
cinctures surround the person, and go over the 
back, also. So truth defends on all sides. The re- 
mark that “Paul names no armor for the back,” 
is also somewhat impaired; because if this part of 
the dress was what he referred to by egrtciwdueror, 
“girded round about,” then its passing round the’ 
back, pretty high up, at least, was implied—The 
apostle proceeds to advise “having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness,” to defend the vital parts ; as 
our figure has on a breast-plate; and as one below 
has a covering made in one piece for the whole 
upper part of his body. “Having the feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace ;” not 
iron, not steel; but patient investigation, calm in- 
quiry ; assiduous, laborious, lasting; if not, rather, 
with firm footing in the gospel of peace. Whether 
the apostle here means stout, well-tanned leather, 
leather well prepared, by his “preparation of the 
gospel of peace,” or shoes which had spikes in them, 
which, running into the ground, gave a steadfastness 
to the soldier who wore them, may come under re- 
mark hereafter. We shall only add, that Moses 
seems, at least according to our rendering, to have 
some allusion to shoes, either plated, or spiked, on 
the sole, when he says, (Deut. xxxiii. 25.) “Thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days shall 
thy strength be.”—“ Above all taking the shield of 
faith :” not above all in point of value; but of situa- 
tion ; over all—before all; as our soldier holds his 
shield; for his protection. Faith may be a prime 
grace, but if raised too high, like a shield over ele- 
vated, the parts it should defend may become ex- 
posed to the enemy. “Take the helmet of salva- 
tion ;” security—safety. So far our figure applies; 
however, it has ‘no sword: it had originally a spear, 
but that weapon has been destroyed by time. 
“Praying,” says the apostle, “and watching ;” these 
are duties of soldiers, especially of Christian soldiers, 
but they are not of a nature to be explained by this 
figure ; however, we very frequently meet with them 
in monuments of antiquity : nothing is more common 
than sacrifices, &c. in camps, and the very first sol- 
diers in the Antonine pillar are sentinels. It may be 
remarked, that this soldier has no armor for his 
legs, or thighs, or arms: they are merely sheltered 
by clothing, but are not defended by armor. We 
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Jo not find that the apostle alludes to any pieces of | as this figure is represented, nor when addressing 


defence for the legs, or the thighs, of his Christian 
warrior. ; 
This engraving shows the parts of a complete suit 


of armor, separately ; from an ancient gem: as, (1.) 
the Leg-pieces, which not only cover the legs pretty 
low down, but also the thighs, up above the knee ; 
(2.) the Spear stuck in the ground; (3.) the Sword, 
in this instance in its sheath; (4.) the Cuirass, or 
defence of the body: this appears to be made of 
Jeather, or some pliant material, capakle of taking 
the form of the parts: (5.) the’ Shield; upon which, 
in our gem,is placed (6.) the Helmet, with its flow- 
ing crest. 


The next is among the most curious statues of an- 
tiquity remaining, being a portrait of Alexander the 
Great fighting on horseback; and probably, also, a 
portrait of his famous horse Bucephalus. The 
figure has a girdle round his waist; in which it is 
rather singular; and close to this girdle falls the 
sheath for his sword ; his loins are girt about with a 
single piece of armor, buckled at the sides; which 
answers the agen of a breast-plate, by covering 
high up on the thorax: his feet are not only shod, 
but ornamented with straps, &c. a considerable way 
up the leg. He has neither shield nor helmet; and 
Mr. Taylor remarks, that he has not found a com- 
manding o —a general—with a helmet on, 

neither during his actual engagement in fighting, 


his soldiers, though that could hardly be the fact. 
The form, size, &c. of this sword deserve notice ; it 
is very different from the ideal sword of Goliath, in 
the first figure above. That girdles were of several 
kinds we need not doubt; if we did, the entire dif- 
ference between that of this figure and that of the 
second above would justify the assertion. In that 
there is no room for concealing, or for carrying, any 
thing, but we know that one use of the girdle in the 
East was, and still is, to carry various articles. So 
we read, 2 Sam. xx. 8. that “Joab’s garment that he 
had put on, was girded (close) unto him, and upon 
it a sword-girdle, (or belt,) that is, a girdle of a mili 

tary nature, fit for holding a sword: and in this gir- 
dle was a sword in its sheath; and as he went rt 
fell out.” Notwithstanding that there was much 
hypocritical baseness in Joab’s behavior, we ought 
to observe, that a sword might thus fall out of the 
girdle which contained it; for so we are told by 
Herodotus, that the sword of Cambyses fell out of 
the girdle, and wounded him in the thigh, of which 
wounds he died. 

We read of swords )iaving two edges; and of the 
great execution expected to be done by them. See 
Psalm exlix. 6,and Prov. v. 4. That a sword so short 
as that of this figure might have two edges seems 
probable enough, while that of Goliath would be 
hoth the weaker and the worse forsucha form. The 
sharp sword issuing out of the mouth of our Lord 
(Rey. ii. 12.) will be noticed elsewhere ; we only ob- 
serve here, that to imagine a long sword issuing out 
of the mouth of a person, suggests a very awkward 
image, or idea, to say the least ; an idea which 
hardly could have its prototype in nature. 

The annexed figures represent 
Standards or Ensigns of the Ro- 
man legions; and explain on 
what principles the Jews might 
regard them as idolatrous, not 
only because they had been con- 
secrated to idols, and by heathen 
priests, but as they have images 
on them; which, if they might 
be those of the emperor, might 
also be those of idol deities. 

The passage 2 Sam. i. 9. has 
divided interpreters: “ Slay me,” 
says Saul, “for anguish (vertigo) 
is come upon me ;” so reads our 
translation, with the Vulgate ; but 
the LX.X and Syriac read, “deep 
darkness surrounds me;” the 
Chaldee paraphrast, “IT am wholly 
terrified ;’ and some rabbins, “I 
have the cramp.” The Hebrew word (paw, sHABATZ) 
signifies to surround—enclose—interweave : it occurs 
several times as descriptive of a coat, or covering; 
as Exod. xxviii. 4, 39: “And thou shalt make an 
embroidered coat;” a close coat, says the Vulgate, 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodction; the LXX to 
the same effect, zoovuSwrd: ; and elsewhere: but per- 
haps, a coat wrought with eye-let (oiled, Fr.) holes; 
whence the word signifies, the holes in which jew- 
els are set. Since, then, this word, or its derivatives, 
in more than a dozen places, describes a bodily ves- 
ture, and of a particular kind, should it in this 
passage be understood to signify mental_sufferings ? 
Should it not rather, as rabbi Levi Ben Gershon and 
M. Saurin think, be rendered a close coat, made of 
rings (otlets) in the nature of a coat_o il, worn by 
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Saul, for his personal security and defence in 


battle? There are stil] extant among our ancient 


armory some of these close coats, which appear 
to be composed of small steel rings, connected 
into each other ; and thereby permitting a free 
motion of the body on all sides. It is difficult 
to determine this question; for though it can- 
not be denied that the ancient Hebrews might use 
such coats, yet we cannot prove it to have been the 
case. 

The nature of the difficulties arising in this his- 
tory being understood, the reader is requested to 
examine the annexed engraving, which represents a 
combat between a person on horseback and another 
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on foot: it is from Montfaucon, (Supplement, vol. iii. 
‘page 397.) who thus remarks on it: “The horseman 
represented on an Ktruscan vase, of Cardinal Gual- 
teri, is armed in such a singular manner, that I 
thought it necessary to give the figure here. This 
horseman is mounted on a naked horse with only 
a bridle: though the horse seems to have something 
on his neck, which passes between his two ears, 
but it is impossible to distinguish what it is.” “The 
armor also of this horseman is as extraordinary as 
that of the Samaritan horseman on Trajan’s Pillar. 
His military habit is very close, and fitted to his body, 
and covers him even to his wrist, and below his ankles, 
so that his feet remain naked; which is very extra- 
ordinary. For, I think, both in the ancient and 
modern cavalry, the feet were a principal part which 
they guarded; excepting only the Moorish horse, 
who have for their whole dress only a short tunic, 
which reaches to the middle of the thigh; and the 
Numidians, who ride quite naked, upon a naked 
norse, except a short cloak which they have fastened 
to their neck, and hanging loose behind them in 
warm weather, and which they wrap about them- 
selves in cold weather. Our Etruscan horseman 
here hath his feet naked ; but he hath his head well 
covered with a cap folded about it, and large slips 
of stuff hanging down from it. He wears a collar 
of round stones. The close bodied coat he wears, is 
wrought all over with zigzags, and large points, down 
to the girdle ; which is broad, and tied round the mid- 
dle of his body; the same flourishing is continued 
lower down his habit quite to his ankle, and all over 
his arms to his wrist. He brandishes his spear against 
nis adversary, who is a naked man on foot, who 
hath only a helmet on, and holds a large oval shield 
in his left hand, and a spear in his right, which he 
darts at his enemy, without being frighted at his 
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being so well equipped. The horseman, besides 
his spear, hath a sword fastened to his belt, on 
breast girdle. The hilt of his sword terminates in 
a bird’s head. Behind the man on foot, is a man 
well dressed, with his hat (which is like the modern 
ones) falling from his head. He is the esquire of 
the horseman; and holds a spear ready for him, 
which he may take if he happens to break his 
own.” ‘This may assist our inquiries on the sub- 
ject of the supposed close coat of Saul’s armor. 
(1.) This being an Etruscan yase, is probably of 
pretty deep antiquity ; as vases of the kind were not 
manufactured in later ages. (2.) These vases have, 
very often, histories depicted on them, referring to 
eastern nations: they have events, deities, fables, 
&c. as well as dresses, derived from Asia; whence 
the Etruscans were a colony. We risk little, there- 
fore, in supposing that our subject is ancient, even 
advancing towards the time of King Saul; and that 
it is also Asiatic. Our next inquiry is, What it re- 
presents.—Certainly we may consider the person on 
horseback as no common cavalier; he is an officer 
at least, probably a general; if not rather a king: 
in which case, this is the very common subject of a 
king vanquishing an enemy ; a subject which occurs 
in numerous instances on gems, medals, &c. as is 
well known to antiquaries. But the peculiarities o1 
his dress are what demand our present attention. 
(1.) His coat is so close as to cover his whole per- 
son. (2.) Itseems to have marks, which, though 
they may be ornaments, yet are analogous to quilt- 
ings, and raise that idea strongly. Now supposing, 
that under these quiltings is a connected chain of 
iron rings, extending throughout the whole, it pre- 
sents a dress well known in later ages, and, as this 
example proves, in times of remote antiquity ; and 
to which agree the words used in describing Saul’s 
shabatz, as already noticed. 

In order further to justify these conjectures on the 
nature of the defence afforded by Saul’s coat of mail, 
Mr. Taylor copied one of the Samaritan horsemen 
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from the Trajan Pillar. This dress, it will be seen, is 
wholly composed of scales, and fits the wearer with 
consummate accuracy ; even his feet and his hands 
are covered with scales: and though his dress is 
divided into two parts, one for his body, the other 
for his legs, yet the whole shows not only his shape, 
but also every muscle of his body. This dress was 
made of horny substances, such as horses’ hoofs, 
(Pausanias Attic. cap. 21.) or other materials of equal 
toughness and hardness: but scaly coats of mail were 
frequently made of iron, and, very commonly, we 
find parts of armor of defence imbricated in this 
manner. 

[The above remarks on the case of Sau] have been 
permitted to remain, partly as an instance of the fan- 
ciful, and often groundless, speculations of Taylor; 
but principally for the sake of the general illustrations 
of ancient armor. R. 

An observation or two on the story of Saul’s at 
tempt to dress David in his armor, (1 Sam. xvii. 38.) 
and we may dismiss this subject. 'That youth being 
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introduced into the royal presence, in consequence 
of his proposal to meet Goliath, our translation says, 
“Saul armed David with his armor, and he put a 
helmet of brass on his head; also he armed him 
with a coat of mail.” [This ought, however, to be 
translated: “Saul clothed David with his garments ; 
and he put a helmet of brass upon his head; and 
clothed him also with a coat of mail.” There is here 
no difficulty. David, as a shepherd youth, had been 
accustomed to rove the hills and deserts in his simple 
dress, witb all his limbs at full liberty ; and of course 
he could not at once feel himself at ease in the gar- 
ments and close armor of a warrior. He had never 
tried them, i. e. he was not accustomed to them, and 
could move in them neither with ease nor agility. 
Being, too, the armor of Saul, who was taller than the 
rest of the people, they might also be too large for 
David. At any rate, he preferred to lay them aside ; 
and to go against the Philistine in that garb to which 
alone he had been accustomed, and in which alone 
he felt himself free, and able to act with energy and 
dexterity. Can we wonder at his preference? R. 
ARNON, a river frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, (Deut. ii. 24, &c.) and which rises in the moun- 
tains of Gilead or Moab, and runs by a north-west 
course inté the eastern part of the Dead sea. It is 
now called Wady Mod-jeb, and divides the province 
of Belka from that of Kerek, as it formerly divided 
the kingdom of the Moabites and Amorites, Numb. 
xxi. 13. [It flows through a deep and wild ravine 
of the same name, (in the Heb. Numb. xxi. 15; Deut. 
ii. 24; iii. 9.) and in a narrow bed. Burckhardt 
describes it as follows: “From the spot where we 
reached the high banks of the Modjeb, we followed 
the top of the precipice at the foot of which the river 
flows, in an eastern direction, for a quarter of an 
hour; when we reached the ruins of Araayr, the 
Aroer of the Scriptures, standing on the edge of the 


precipice From hence a footpath leads down to 
the river. The view which the Modjeb presents is 


very striking. From the bottom, where the river 
runs through a narrow stripe of verdant level about 
forty yards across, the steep and barren banks arise 
to a great height, covered with immense blocks of 
stone which have rolled down from the upper strata ; 
so that when viewed from above, the valley looks 
like a deep chasm, formed by some tremendous con- 
vulsion of the earth, into which there seems to be no 
possibility of descending to the bottom. The distance 
from the edge of one precipice to that of the opposite 
one, is about two miles in a straight line. 

“ We descended the northern bank of the Wady 
by a footpath which winds among the masses of 
rock, dismounting on account of the steepness of the 
road. We were about thirty-five minutes in reach- 
ing the bottom.—The river, which flows in a rocky 
bed, was almost dried up; but its bed bears evident 
marks of its nach] during the rainy season, the 
shattered fragments of large pieces of rock which 
had been seat from the banks nearest the river, 
and carried along by the torrent, having been depos- 
ited at a considerable height above the present chan- 
nel of the stream. A few Defle and willow trees 
oe on its banks.—The principal source of the 

odjeb is at a short distance to the north-east of Ka- 
trane, a station of the Syrian Hadji or caravans to 
Mecea.” ‘Travels in Syria, p. 372; Gesenius, Comin. 
on. Is. xvi. 2. *F 

_ARNONA, a district beyond Jordan, along the 
river Arnon. See Reland, p. 495. 
_AROER, the name of various cities. (1.) A city on 
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the north side of the river Arnon, which was the 
southern border of the Moabitish-Ammonitish terri- 
tory, or of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, Deut. ii. 36 

ili. 12; Josh. xii. 3; xiii. 16. In Jerem. xlviii. 19. it 
is called a Moabitish city. Burckhardt found its 
ruins on the Arnon, under the name Araayr; see 
the extract from Burckhardt in the preceding article 

—(2.) Another city, farther north, situated over against 
Rabboth Ammon, (Josh. xiii. 25.) on the brook Gad, 
i. e.an arm of the Jabbok, (2 Sam. xxiv. 5.) and built 
by the Gadites, Num. xxxii, 84.—(3.) A third city, in 
the tribe of Judah, 1 Sam. xxx. 28. R. 

ARPAD or Arpuan, a town in Scripture always 
associated with Hamath, the Epiphania of the Greeks, 
2 Kings xviii. 34, &c. Some make it the same as 
the Arphas noticed in Josephus, as limiting the 
provinces of Gamalitis, Gaulanitis, Bataneea, and 
Trachonitis, north-east ; (Joseph. Bel. J. iii. c. 23) but 
this is improbable. Michaelis and others compare the 
Raphan or Raphanza, which Stephen of Byzantium 
places near Epiphania. 

I. ARPHAXAD, son of Shem, and father of Sa- 
lah; born one year after the deluge; died A. M. 
2096, aged 438 years, Gen. xi. 12, &c. 

II. ARPHAXAD, a king of Media, mentioned 
Judith i. 1. Calmet supposes him to be the same 
with Phraortes, the son and successor of Dejoces, 
king of Media. But in this he differs from the 
learned Prideaux, who thinks Arphaxad to be Dejo- 
ces, and not Phraortes, his successor; for, as he 
observes, Arphaxad is said to be that king of Media 
who was the founder of Eecbatane, which all other 
writers agree to have been Dejoces; and the begin- 
ning of the twelfth year of Saosduchinus exactly 
agrees with the last year of Dejoces, when the battle 
of Ragau is said to have been fought. Herodotus 
says that Phraortes first subdued the Persians, and 
afterwards almost all. Asia; but at last, attacking 
Nineveh, and the Assyrian empire, he was killed, in 
the twenty-second year of his reign. The book of 
Judith informs us, that he built Excbatane, and was 
defeated in the great plains of Ragau, those probably 
about the city of Rages, or Rey, in Media, Tobit i. 
bias by pe ie Ih 

ARROW, a missile offensive weapon, sharp, slen- 
der, barbed, and shot from a bow, 1 Sam. xx. 36. 
Divination with arrows was a practice formerly much 
in use, and is not unknown even in modern times. 
Ezekiel (chap. xxi. 21.) informs us that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, marching against Zedekiah and the king of the 
Ammonites, when he came to the head of two ways, 
mingled his arrows in a quiver, to divine from them 
in which direction he should pursue his march ; that 
he consulted Teraphim, and inspected the livers of 
beasts, in order to determine his resolution. Most 
commentators believe that he took several arrows, 
and on each of them wrote the name of the king, or 
city, &c. which he designed to attack; as on one— 
Jerusalem; on another—Rabbah; on another— 
Egypt, &c.; and that these, being put into a quiver, 
were shaken together, and one of them drawn out; 
that coming first being considered as declarative of 
the will of the gods to attack first that city, province, 
or kingdom, whose name was upon the arrow. 

This notion of the manner in which the divination 
was performed, may be correct; but the followin 
mode of doing it, transcribed from Della Valle, (p. 
276.) is worthy of notice :—“I saw at Aleppo a Ma- 
hometan, who caused two persons to sit upon the 
ground, one opposite to the other; and gave them 
jour arrows wo their hands, which both of then 
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held with their points downward, and, as it were, in 
two right lines united one to the other. Then a ques- 
tion being put to him, about any business, be fell to 
murmur his enchantments, and thereby caused the 
said four arrows, of their own accord, to wnite their 
points together in the midst, (though he that held them 
stirred not his hand,) and, according to the future 
event of the matter, those of the right side were 
laced over those of the left, or on the contrary.”— 
Della Valle then proceeds to refer this to diabolical 
agency. Without affirming that this mode of divina- 
tion was that practised by the king of Babylon, the 
passage in the prophet would seem to be entitled to 
examination, with special reference to it. 

There were many other ways of divination by ar- 
rows; such as shooting one, or more, into the air, and 
watching on which side it (or the greater number) 
fell, &c. Comp. 2 Kings xiii. 14—19. [Pococke in 
his Spec. Hist. Arab. (p. 329.) relates, that when one is 
about to set out on a journey, or to marry a wife, or 
to undertake any important business, he usually con- 
sults three arrows which are kept in a vase or box. 
The first has the inscription God orders it; the sec- 
ond, God forbids it; and the third has no inscription. 
He draws out an arrow with one hand; and if it be 
the first, he prosecutes his purpose with alacrity, as 
by the express command of God; if it be the second, 
he desists; if the third, he puts it back and draws 
again, until he obtains one of the other two. Comp. 
Rosenm. Com. in Ezek. xxi. 26. R. 

The word arrow is often taken figuratively for 
lightning, and other meteors, (the same as the heathen 
would call the thunderbolts of their Jupiter,) but 
there is a passage, (Psalm xci. 5.) where it has been 
thought dubious whether it should be taken literally, 
for war, or figuratively, for some natural evil: 

Thou shalt have no oceasion of fear, 


From the terror by niet 


From the arrow that flieth by day ; 


From the pestilence in darkness walking ; 
From the destruction which wasteth at noon-day. 

[But arrow is here used, no doubt, figuratively for 
danger in general; terror by night and arrows by day 
include all species of calamity ; while the next lines 

o on to specify more particularly the pestilence. 
This, indeed, }'xe every other calamity, may be 
reckoned ame ig the arrows of divine judgment. So 
the Arabs. x. 

The following is from Busbequius: (Eng. edit.) 
“J desired to remove to a less contagious air... . 1 
received from Solyman, the emperor, this message ; 
that the emperor wondered what I meant, in desiring 
to remove my habitation. Is not the pestilence God’s 
ARROW which will always hit his mark 2 If God would 
visit me herewith, how could I avoid it? Is not the 
plague, said he, in my own palace, and yet I do not 
think of removing >” We find the same opinion ex- 

ressed in Smith’s Remarks, &c. on the Turks: (p. 
109.) “ What, say they, is not the plague the part of 
Almghty God? and can we escape the blow he ley- 
els at us? is not his hand steady to hit the persons he 
aims at? can we run out of his sight, and beyond 
his power?” So Herbert, (p. 99.) speaking of Cur- 
toon, says, “that year his empire was so wounded 
with God’s arrows of plague, pestilence, and famine, 
as this thousand years before was never so terrible.” 
See Ezek. v. 15. “When I send upon them the evil 
arrows of famine,” &c. 4 

ARSACES, or Mirurivares, king of the Parthi- 
ans, 1 Macc. xiv. ii. Demetrius Nicanor, or Nicator, 
king of Syria, having invaded his country, at first 
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obtained several advantages, Media declared for 
him, and the Elymeeans, Persians, and Bactrians 
joined him; but Arsaces having sent one of his offi- 
cers to him, under pretence of treating for peace, he 
fell into an ambuscade ; his army was cut off by the 
Persians, and he himself fell into the hands of Ar- 
saces. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii, cap. 9; Justin lib. 
xxxvi. and xli. 

ARSENAL. The ancient Hebrews had each man 
his own arms, because all went to the wars; they 
had no arsenals, or magazines of arms, because they 
had no regular troops, or soldiers, in constant pay. 
There were no arsenals in Israel, till the reigns of 
David and Solomon. David made a large collection 
of arms, and consecrated them to the Lord, in his 
tabernacle. The high-priest, Jehoiada, teok them 
out of the treasury of the temple, to arm the people 
and Levites, on the day of the young king Joash’s 
elevation to the throne, 2 Chron. xxiii. 9. Solomon 
collected a great quantity of arms n his palace of the 
forest of Lebanon, and established well-provided ar- 
senals in all the cities of Judah, which he fortified, 2 
Chron. xi. 12. He sometimes cumpelled the conquered 
and tributary people to forge arms for him, 1 Kings 
x. 25. Uzziah not only furnished his arsenals with 
spears, helmets, shields, cuirasses, swords, bows, and 
slings, but also with such machines as were proper 
for sieges. Hezekiah had the same precaution; he 
made stores of arms of all sorts. Jonathan and Simon 
Maccabeus had arsenals stored with good arms ; not 
only such as had been taken from their enemies, but 
others which they had purchased, or commissioned 
to be forged for them. 

ARTABA, ’4¢refei, a measure used by the Baby- 
lonians, containing seventy-two sextaril, according 
to Epiphanius, (de Ponderib, et Mens.) and Isidore 
of Seville; (lib. xvi. Origen.) or, according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s tables, one bushel, one gallon, and one 
pint; allowing, with him, four pecks and six pints to 
the medimnus, and one pint to the choiix. It is 
found only in the apocryphal Daniel, or Dan. xiy. 3. 
Vulg. 

ARTAXERXES, ( See name or title com- 
mon to several kings of Persia, Ezra iv. 7. In Ezra 
vii. 21. the same name is written Nxnownmn. 

I. ARTAXERXES, a name given by Ezra (iv. 7, 
8, 23; comp. 24.) to the Magus, called by Justin 


Oropastes; by Herodotus, Smerdis; by Auschylus, ~ 


Mardus; and by Ctesias, Sphendadates. After the 
death of Cambyses, he usurped the government of 
Persia, (ante A. D. 522,) pretending to be Smerdis, 
son of Cyrus, whom Cambyses had put to death. 
He probably, also, assumed the title of Artaxerxes, 
though this is not mentioned by the Greek historians. 
This is the Artaxerxes who wrote to his governors 
beyond the Euphrates, signifying, that, having re- 
ceived their advices relating to the Jews, he required 
them to forbid the Jews from rebuilding Jerusalem. 
Thus, from about ante A. D. 522, the Jews did not 
dare to forward the repairs of the city walls, till about 
ante A. D. 520, when Darius Hystaspes renewed the 
royal permission to-build them, Ezra iv. 24; v. vi— 
Smerdis reigned @nly about six months; when seven 
noblemen conspired against him, assassinated him, 
and placed Darius Hystaspes, one of their number, 
on the throne, ante A. D. 521. 

Il. ARTAXERXES Lonemanvs, the second son 
and successor of Xerxes, ascended the Persian throne 
ante A. D. 464. In the seventh year of his reign he 
permitted Ezra to return to Judea, with all who in- 


clined to follow him, (Ezra vii. viii.) and in the twen - 
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heth year of his reign Nehemiah also obtained leave 
to return, and to rebuild the walls and gates of Jeru- 
salem, Neh. ii, From this year some chironologers 
compute Daniel’s seventy weeks of years, (Dan. ix. 
24.) but Dr. Prideaux, who discourses very copiously 
and with great learning on this prophecy, maintains 
that the decree mentioned in it for restoring and 
rebuilding Jerusalem cannot be understood of' that 
granted to Nehemiah, in the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes; but of that granted to Ezra, by the same 
prince, in the seventh year of hisreign. From thence 
to the death of Christ, are exactly four hundred and 
ninety years, to a month; for in the month of Nisan 
was the decree granted to Ezra; and in the middle 
of the same month, Nisan, Christ suffered ; just four 
hundred and ninety years afterwards. (Connect. 
part 1. b. *) [Others suppose the Artaxerxes men- 
tioned in Ezra vii. viii. to have been Xerxes, the 
predecessor of Artaxerxes Longimanus; so Winer 
and others following Josephus. But the Scripture 
name of Xerxes is AnasvueErus; (see this article ;) 
and the authority of Josephus in this respect is very 
slender; since he makes Xerxes reign 35 years; 
whereas we know from other accounts that he was 
assassinated in the twenty-first year of his reign.— 
This Artaxerxes is said to have received the name 
of Longimanus from the unusual length of his arms, 
which were so much out of due proportion, that 
when standing erect, he could touch his knees. Oth- 
ers say he had one arm or hand longer than the 
other. He died ante A. D. 425, after a mild reign of 
39 years. R. 

ARTEMAS, a disciple who was sent by the apos- 
tle Paul into Crete, in the room of Titus, while the 
latter continued with Paul at Nicopolis, where he 
passed the winter, Tit. iii. 12. We know nothing 
particular either of his life or death. 

ARUBOTH, or Anazsorn, a city or country be- 
longing to Judah, (1 Kings iv. 10.) the situation of 
which is not known. 

ARUMAH, otherwise Ruman, a city near She- 
chem, (Judges ix. 41.) where Abimelech encamped. 

ARVAD, properly Aranus, the name of a Pheeni- 
cian city upon island of the same name, not far 
from the coast, founded, according to Strabo, (xvi. 2. 
§ 18, 14.) by Sidonian deserters, Ezek. xxvii. 8, 11 
Their gentile name is Arvapires, Gen. x. 18; 1 
Chron. i. 16. See Arnapus, and AnrarApa. R. 

ARZA, governor of 'Tirzah, in whose house Zimri 
killed Elah, king of Israel, 1 Kings xvi. 9. 

ASA, son ae successor of Abijam, king of Judah, 
(1 Kings xv. 8.) began to reign A. M. 3049, ante A. D. 
955; and reigned forty-one years at Jerusalem. Asa 
expelled those who, from sacrilegious superstition, 
prostituted themselves in honor of their false gods; 
purified Jerusalem from the infamous practices at- 
tending the worship of idols; and deprived his 
mother of her office and dignity of queen, because 
she erected an idol to Astarte: which idol he burnt 
in the valley of Hinnom. (See Krve’s Moruer.) 
Scripture, however, reproaches him with not de- 
sstroying the high places, which he, perhaps, thought 

it was necessary to tolerate, to avoid the greater evil of 
idolatry. He carried into the house of the Lord the 
gold and silver vessels which his father, Abijam, had 
vowed he would consecrate; and fortified and re- 
eee several cities, encouraging his people to this 
Jabor while the kingdom was at peace. After this, 
he levied 300,000 men in Judah, armed with shields 
-and pikes; and 280,000 men in Benjamin, armed 
with shields and bews, rea of courage and valor. 
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About this time, Zerah, king of Ethiopia, (or of Cush, 
that is, part of Arabia; see Cusn, ILI.) marched 
against Asa with a million of foot, and 300 chariots 
of war, and advanced as far as Mareshah ; probab y 
in the fifteenth year of Asa’s reign. See 2 Chron. 
xiv. 9. A. M. 3064. Asa advanced to meet him, und 
encamped in the plain of Zephatha, (or ey 
near Mareshah. Asa prayed to the Lord, and Go 
terrified Zerah’s army by a panic fear; it began to 
fly, and Asa pursued it to Gerah, slaying a great 
number. Asa’s army then returned to Jerusalem, 
loaded with booty, (2 Chron. xiv. 15; xv. 1, 2.) and 
were met by the prophet Azariah, who encouraged , 
warned, and exhorted them. Asa, being thus an- 
mated with new courage, destroyed the idols of Ju- 
dah, Benjamin, and mount Ephraim; repaired the 
altar of burnt-offerings; assembled Judah, and Ben- 
jamin, with many from the tribes of Simeon, Ephraim, 
and Manasseh; and on the third month, in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, celebrated a solemn festival. 
Of the cattle taken trom Zerah, they sacrificed 700 
oxen, and 7000 sheep; they renewed the covenant 
with the Lord; and declared, that whosoever would 
not seek the Lord should be put to death. God gave 
them peace; and the kingdom of Judah, according 
to the Chronicles, was quiet till the thirty-fifth year 
of Asa. But there are difficulties concerning this 
year; and it is thought probable, that we should read 
the twenty-fifth, instead of the thirty-fifth, since 
Baasha, who made war on Asa, lived no longer than 
the twenty-sixth year of Asa, 1 Kings xvi. 8. In the 
thirty-sixth (rather, says Calrmet, the twenty-sixth) 
year of Asa, Baasha, king of Israel, began to fortify 
Ramah, on the frontiers of the two kingdoms of Ju- 
dah and Israel, to hinder the Israelites from resorting 
to the kingdom of Judah, and the temple of the Lord 
at Jerusalem. Whereupon Asa sent to Benhadad, 
king of Damascus, all the gold and silver of his pal- 
ace, and of the temple, to prevail on him to break his 
alliance with Baasha, and to invade his territories, 
that Baasha might be obliged to abandon his design 
at Ramah. Benhadad accepted Asa’s presents, and 
invaded Baasha’s country, where he took several 
cities belonging to Naphtali; Baasha being forced 
to retire from Ramah, to defend his dominions nearer 
home, Asa immediately ordered his people to Ra- 
mah, carried off all the materials prepared by 
Baasha, and employed them in building Geba and 
Mizpah. At this time, the prophet Hanani came to 
Asa, and said, (2 Chron. xvi. 7.) “Because thou hast 
relied on the king of Syria, and not on the Lord thy 
God, herein thou hast done foolishly ; therefore, from 
henceforth, thou shalt have wars.” Asa, offended 
at these reproaches, put the prophet in chains, at 
the same time ordering the execution of several per- 


sons in Judah. Toward the latter part of his life, 


he was aftlicted with the gout in his feet, and the 
disorder, rising upward, killed him. Scripture re- 
prouches him with having recourse rather to physi- 
cians than to the Lord. His ashes were buried in 
the sepulchre which he had provided for himself, 
in the city of David, after his body had been burned. 
A. M. 3090, ante A. D. 914. 

ASAHEL, son of Zeruiah, and brother of Joab; 
one of David’s thirty heroes, and extremely swift of 
foot; killed by Abuer, at the battle of Gibeon, 2 
Sam. ii. 18, 19. f 

ASAHTAH, one of the persons sent by king Jo- 
siah to consult Huldah,*the prophetess, concerning 
the book of the law, found in the temple, 2 Kings 
xxii. 14, 
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ASAPH, son of Barachias, of the tribe of Levi, 
father of Zaccur, Joseph, Nethaniah, and Asarelah, 
and a celebrated musician, in David’s time, 1 Chron. 
axv. 1,2. In the distribution of the Levites, which 
tl at prince directed for the service of the temple, he 
ay pointed Kohath’s family to he placed in the mid- 
dle, about the altar of burnt sacrifices; Meruari’s 
family to the left; and Gerson’s family to the 
right. Asaph, who was of Gerson’s family, presided 
over this band; and his descendants had the same 
place and rank. There are twelve Psalms with 
Asaph’s name prefixed, viz. the 50th, and from the 
73d to the 83d; but whether Asaph composed the 
words and the music; or David the words, and 
Asaph the music; or whether some of Asaph’s de- 
scendants wrote them, and prefixed to them the name 
of that eminent master of the music of the temple, 
or of that division of singers of which Asaph’s fam- 
ily was the head, is not certain. All these psalms, 
though generally distinguished for their beauty, do 
not suit Asaph’s time; some were written during 
the captivity, others in Jehoshaphat’s time. “A 
Psalm for Asaph,” might mean a Psalm for Asaph’s 
family. 

ASENATH, daughter of Potiphar, priest of Heli- 
opolis, and the wife of Joseph (Gen. xli. 45.) and 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh. (See Porrpuar, 
ad fin.) [The Seventy, whose authority is- worth 
something in Egyptian names, write ’40evé%, which 
is equivalent to the Egyptian or Coptic 4s+Verth, 
i. e. belonging to Neith, the Egyptian goddess of wis- 
dom, corresponding to the Minerva of the Greeks. 
See Greppo, Hieroglyph. Syst. Append. p. 226. 
Champollion, Pantheon Egyptien, no. 6. R. 

ASHAN, (smoke,) a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 42.) 
but afterwards apparently yielded to Simeon, Josh. 
xix. 7. Eusebius says that, in his time, Beth-Ashan 
was sixteen miles from Jerusalem, west. In 1] Sam. 
xxx. 30, it is called Chor-ashan, i. e. furnace of 
smoke, 

ASHDOD, one of the five cities of the Philis- 
tines, assigned to the tribe of Judah, but never con- 
quered by them, Josh. xiii. 8; xv. 46, 47; 1 Sam. v. 
1; vi. 17, etc. It wascalled by the Greeks Azorus. 
Here stood the temple of Dagon; and hither the 
ark was first brought, after the fatal battle at Eben- 
ezer, 1 Samuel y. 1, seq. It sustained many sieges, 
e. g. by Tartan, the Assyrian general, in the ume 
of Hezekiah; (Is. xx. 1.) afterwards by Psammet- 
ichus, king of Egypt, contemporary with Manasseh, 
Amon, and Josiah. This siege is said by Herodotus 
(ii. 157.) to have lasted twenty-nine years! It was 
afterwards taken by the Maccabees, and destroyed 
by Jonathan; (1 Mace. v. 16; x. 77, seq.) but was 
again restored by the Roman general Gabinius. 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 5. 3.) 
erable village, still called Hsdud. 
article Azorus. R. 

ASHDOTH, a city in the tribe of Reuben, called 
Ashdoth-pisgah, (Josh. xii. 3; xiii. 20.) because it 
was seated in the plains at the foot of mount Pisgah. 
The word signifies low places, or ravines, at the foot 
of a mountain. 

ASHER, one of the sons of Jacob and Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid. He had four sons and one daughter, 
Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 24. The inheritance of 
his tribe lay in a very fruitful country, on the sea- 
coast, with Libanus north, Carmel and the tribe of 
Jsaachar south, and Zebulun and Napbtali east. 
Tyre and Sidon, with the whole of Phoenicia, were 
assigned as the territory of this tribe, (Josh. xix. 25, 


See also the 
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At the present day, it is a mis- 
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seq.) but it never possessed the whole range of dis- 
trict assigned to it, Judg. i. 31. See Canaan. 

ASHER, a city between Seythopolis and She- 
chem, and, consequently, remote from the tribe of 
Asher, Josh. xvii. 7. In the Old Itinerary to Jeru- 
salem, it is placed between Scythopolis and Neapo- 
lis, which is the same as Shechem. Eusebius says, 
it was in Manasseh, 15 miles from Neapolis, towards 
Scythopolis. 

ASHES. To repent in sackcloth and ashes, or 
to lie down among ashes, was an external sign of 
self-afiliction for sin, or of grief under misfortune. 
We find it adopted by Job; (chap. ii. 8.) by many 
Jews when in great fear; (sth. iv. 3.) and by the 
king of Nineveh, Jonah iii. 6. Homer describes old 
Laertes grieving for the absence of his son,—“ sleep- 
ing in the apartment where the slaves slept, in the 
ashes near the fire.” Compare Jer. vi. 26. “ Daugh- 
ter of my people,—wallow thyself in ashes.” “I am 
but dust and ashes,” said Abraham to the Lord; 
(Gen. xviii. 27.) indicating his deep sense of his own 
meanness in comparison with God. God threatens 
to shower down dust and ashes on the lands instead 
of rain; (Deut. xxviii. 24.) thereby to make them 
barren instead of blessing them. (See Rary.) The 
Psalmist, in great sorrow, says, poetically, that he 
had “eaten ashes,” Ps. cii. 9. He sat on ashes, and 
threw them on his head; his food was sprinkled 
with the ashes wherewith he was himself covered. 
So Jeremiah (Lam. iii. 16.) introduces Jerusalem, 
saying, “The Lord hath covered me with ashes.” 
There was a sort of ley and lustral water, made with 
the asues of the heifer, sacrificed on the great day 
of expiation; these ashes were distributed to the 
people, and used in purifications, by sprinkling, to 
such as had touched a dead body, or been present at 
funerals, Numb. xix. 17. 

The ancient Persians had a punishment which 
consisted in executing certain criminals by stifling 
them in ashes. (Valerius Maximus, lib. ix. cap. 2.) 
Thus the wicked Menelaus was despatched, who 
caused the troubles which had disquieted Judea ; 
(2 Mace. xiii. 5, 6.) being thrown headlong into a 
tower, fifty cubits deep, which was filled with ashes 
to a certain height. The action of the criminal to 
disengage himself, plunged him still deeper in the 
whirling ashes; and this agitation was increased by 
a wheel, which kept them in continual movement, 
till he was entirely stifled. ‘ 

ASHIMA, a deity of very uncertain origin, 
adored by the men of Hamath, who were settled in 
Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 30. Some of the rabbins 
say, that Ashima had the shape of an ape; others 
that of a lamb, a goat, or a satyr. (Selden, de Duis 
Syr. Syntagm. ii. cap. 9. et Additiones And. Beyr. 
tbidem.) They who think, this divinity was an ape 
seem to have had regard to the sound of the word 
Sima, which has some relation to the Greek word 
for an ape, Simia: but the Hebrews have another 
word for an ape, Levit. xvii. 7. Both the ape and 
the goat were worshipped in Egypt, and in the East. 
(Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. Basnage, Antig. Jud. tom. i. py 
190.)—The name Ashima may very well be com- 
pared with the Persian asuman, heaven; in Zend, 
acmdné; so Gesenius, in his Manual Lex. 1832. 
This, also, according to the magi, is the name of the 
angel of death, who separates the souls of men from 
their bodies, and also presides over the 27th day of 
every solar month in the Persian year ; which, there- 
fore, is called by hisname. (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, 
v. 141.)—It may be further observed, tliat these peo- 
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ple came from Hamath, or Emesa,a city of Syria, 
on the river Orontes; and we read, in Herodian, that 
the sun was adored in this city, under the name of 
Elah-Gabalah; whence the emperor Heliogabalus 
took his name. ‘he god, Elagabal, was represented 
by a large stone, round at the bottom, which, rising 
insensibly to a point, terminated in a conic or pyram- 
idal figure. His worship became cclebrated at 
Rome, from the time of Heliogabalus, who caused a 
magnificent temple to be erected to him. Around 
this temple were several altars, on which hecatombs 
of bulls, and great numbers of sheep, were sacrificed 
every morning, and abundance of excellent wine and 
spices poured out. 

ASHCHENAZ, (Jer. li. 27.) and ASHKENAZ, 
(Gen. x. 3.) proper name of a son of Gomer, and of 
a tribe of his descendants. In Jeremiah, this tribe is 
mentioned as one of those that shall execute the di- 
vine judgments upon Babylon, and is placed together 
with Ararat and Minni, provinces of Armenia. 
Hence the conjecture is not improbable, that Ashke- , 
naz itself was also a tribe and province of Ar- 
menia ; or, at least, lay not far from it, near the Cau- 
easus, or towards the Black sea. Further than this 
we can have no data, See Rosenmueller, Bib. Geog. 
Ti i, 238... R. 

ASHNAH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 33. 

ASHPENAZ, intendant, or governor of king Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s eunuchs, who changed the name of 
Daniel and his companions, Dan. i. 3. 

ASHTAROTH, see Astarorn. 

ASHUR, a son of Shem, who gave name to As- 
syria. It is believed, that he dwelt originally in the 
land of Shinar, and about Babylonia; but was com- 
pelled by Nimrod to remove thence, higher towards 
the springs of the Tigris, in the province of Assyria, 
where he built Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and 
Resen. This is the sense sometimes given to Gen. x. 
11, 12: “Out of that land (Shinar) went forth Ashur, 
and builded Nineveh,” &c. But others understand 
it to speak of Nimrod, who left his own country, and 
attacked Assyria, which he overcame, built Nineveh, 
and here established the seat of his empire. The 
prophet Micah (chap. v. 6.) calls Assyria the land of 
Nimrod. (See Bochart, in Phaleg, lib. iv. cap. 12.) 
See Assyria. 

‘ASIA. The ancient Hebrews were strangers to 
the division of the earth into parts or quarters; and 
hence we never fipd the word Asia in any Hebrew 
book. It occurs onty in the books of the Maccabees, 
and in the New Testament. 

Asia is separated from Europe by the Tanais or 
Don, the Euxine, Augean, and Mediterranean seas ; 
the Red sea and isthmus of Suez divide it from Africa. 
This part of the globe is regarded as having been the 
most favored. ere the first man was created; here 
the patriarchs lived; here the Jaw was given; here 
the greatest and most celebrated monarchies were 
formed; and from hence the first founders of cities 
and nations in other parts of the world conducted 
their colonies. In Asia, our blessed Redeemer ap- 
peared, wrought salvation for mankind, died, and 
rose again; and from hence the light of the gospel 
has been diffused over the world. Laws, arts, sci- 
ences, and religions, almost all have had their origin in 

_ Asia. The soil is fruitful, and abounds with all the 
luxuries as well as necessaries of life. 

Asia was generally divided into Major and Minor. 
Asia Minor was a large country, (Acts xix. 10.) lying 
between the Euxine or Black sea northward, and 
the Mediterranean southward. It is now called Ana- 
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tolia, or Natolia. Asia Major denotes all the rest of 
the Asiatic continent. Asia Minor contained the 
provinces of Bithynia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, 
Troas—all of which are mentioned in the New 'Tes- 
tament ;—Lydia, Ionia, and ASolis—which are some- 
times included under Lydia—Caria, Doris, and Lycia. 
Of these, Lydia and Caria—taken in their larger 
acceptations, the latter including Doris—Mysia and 
Phrygia, including Troas or Phrygia Minor, formed 
the Roman proconsular Asia, which has been thought 
by some to be the same as the Scripture Asia. But, 
as Dr. Wells remarks, it is evident that Mysia, 
Phrygia, and Troas, are reckoned by the sacred 
writer as distinct provinces from the Asia so called 
in Seripture. [It is therefore more reasonably sup- 
posed, that by Asia, in the New Testament, is to be 
understood, (1.) the whole of Asia Minor, as Acts xix. 
26, 27; xx. 4, 16, 18; xxvii. 2, &c. or (2.) ouly pro- 
cousular Asia, i. e. the region of Ionia, or the whole 
western coast, of which Ephesus was the capital, and 
which Strabo also calls Asia; (lib. xiv.) thus in Acts 
He Osevi. 95° xix./10,, 22’; 2 Tims 153) 1 Petoiee 
Rev. i. 4, 11. Cicero speaks of proconsular Asia as 
containing the provinces of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, 
and Lydia. (Pro. Flace. 27. Ep. Fam. ii. 15.) R. 

ASIARCH AS, or Asie Principes, as they are 
called in the Latin version of the Acts, (chap. xix. 
31, “Certain of the chief of Asia,” Eng. tr.}—were 
high-priests of Asia, [{n the eastern provinces of the 
Roman empire, persons were selected from among 
the more opulent citizens, to preside over the things 
pertaining to religious worship, and to exhibit annual 
games and theatrical amusements, at their own ex- 
pense, in honor of the gods, in the manner of the 
zediles at Rome. These officers received their titles 
from the province to which they belonged, as Syr 
tarch, (2 Mace. xii.2.) Lyciarch, Cariarch, ete. and, of 
course, in proconsular Asia, they were called Asi- 
archs. Their appointment was annual, and was 
made in the following manner: At the beginning 
of each year, i. e. about the autumnal equinox,the sey- 
eral cities of Asia held each a public assembly, in order 
to nominate one of their citizens as Asiarch. A per- 
son was then sent to the general council of the prov- 
ince, at some one of the principal cities, as Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Sardis, ete. who publicly announced the 
name of the individual who had been selected. From 
the persons thus nominated by the different cities, 
the council designated ten; and from these the 
Roman proconsul appointed one to preside over all 
that pertained to the honor and worship of the gods. 
This person was especially called starch ; while 
those, also, who had formerly held the office, still 
retained the name; or perhaps it was also borne by 
the other nine persons who were designated by the 
council, and who were the colleagues and advisers 
of the chief Asiarch. Their place of residence was 
at Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, Cyzicus, or at any 
other city where the council was held. See on 
Acts xix. 31, Kuinoel, Hammond, Poli Synops. 
Also Winer, Bib. Realw. p. 61. R. 

These chiefs, then holding such games at Ephe- 
sus, out of friendly consideration for Paul, restrained 
him from appearing, as he proposed, m the theatre, 
during the sedition raised by Demetrius, the gold 
smith, respecting Diana of Ephesus. The Asiarchs 
were frequently priests of the religion whose games 
they celebrated: thus, in the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, Philip the Asiarch (a little afterwards called 
the high-priest) is solicited to let out a lion against 
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Volycarp, which he declares he could not do, because 
that kind of spectacle was over. These AsiArcus 
should by no means be confounded with the archon, 
or chief magistrate of Ephesus; for they were rep- 
lesentatives, not of a single city, but of many cities 
united. ‘The dignity was great; but the expense 
also was great; so that only men of wealth could 
undertake it. Hence we find Aristides exerting him- 
self strenuously to be discharged from this costly 
office, to which he had been three or four times 
nominated. This notion of the Asiarchs is con- 
firmed by a medal of Rhodes, struck under Hadrian, 
on the reverse of which we read, “a coin struck in 
common by thirteen cities, in honor of the magis- 
trate of Rhodes, Claudio Fronto, As1arcu and high- 
priest of the thirteen cities.” 

The consideration of these Asiarchs for the apos- 
tle Paul, during the tumult, is not only extremely 
honorable to his character; and to theirs, but is also 
a strong confirmation of the remark made by the 
evangelist, (ver. 10.) that “all they who dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks.” It shows also in what light the tumult of 
Demetrius was beheld, since he took especial care 
to observe that “all Asia” worshipped their goddess. 
Yet were the very Asiarchs, now engaged in this 
worship, intent on saving the man whom Deme- 
trius represented as its most formidable, enemy. 
Though there was, properly speaking, only one 
Asiarch at a time, yet those who had passed through 
the office retained the title; for which reason they 
are mentioned in the plural by the evangelist. 

ASKELON, a city in the land of the Philistines, 
between Ashdod and Gaza, on the coast of the Med- 
iterranean. After the death of Joshua, the tribe of 
Judah took Askelon; but it subsequently became 
one of the five governments belonging to the Philis- 
tines, Judges i. 11. [The prophets Amos, (i. 8.) 
Zephaniah, (ii. 4.) and Jeremiah (xvii. 5, 7.) announce 
destruction to it, as also to the other eities of the 
Philistines. In the fourth century, Askelon, like 
Ashdod, became the seat of a bishop; and remained 
till the middle of the seventh century, when the 
Arabs took possession of Palestine. The city under- 
Went various fortunes during the crusades, till at 
length it was razed, by the labors of Christians and 
Mussulmans in common, in accordance with the 
treaty between Richard and Saladin, A. D. 1192. 
Since that time, this formerly opulent, splendid, and 
strong city, has remained a desolate heap of ruins. 
Dr. Richardson thus describes its present state: 
“ Askelon was one of the proudest satrapies of the 
Philistines; now there is not an inhabitant within its 
walls; and the prophecy of Zechariah is fulfilled, 
‘The king shall perish from Gaza, and Askelon 
shall not be inhabited, Zech. ix. 6. When the 
prophecy was uttered, both cities were in an equally 
flourishing condition, and nothing but the prescience 
of Heaven could pronounce on which of the two, 
and in what manner, the vial of his wrath should 
thus be poured out. Gaza is truly without a king. 
The lofty towers of Askelon lie scattered on the 
ground, and the ruins within its walls do not shelter 
a human being. How is the wrath of man made to 
praise his Creator!” 

The ancients mention the wine of Askelon with 
applause; as also the onions, which grew here in 
abundance. (Pliny, H. N. xix. 6.) Indeed, the name 
shalot, Fr, echalotte, Ital, scalognia, seems to be cor- 
rupted out of Ascalonia, it being properly the alliwm 
Ascalonicwr. According to an ancient tradition, 
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Derceto, the mother of the Babylonish queen Semi- 
ramis, cast herself headlong into a lake in the yicin- 
ity of this city, in order to preserve her honor from 
a young man who was pursuing her; and was there 
transformed into a fish. On this account, the Syri- 
ans ate no fish; and worshipped Derceto as a god- 
dess in the form of a fish with the head of a woman. 
This same divinity, probably the emblem of the 
prolific powers of nature, the Greeks seem to have 
adored as the heavenly Venus. At least this latter 
had a temple at Askelon, which was plundered of its 
riches by the Scythians. (Herodot. i. 105.) Com- 
pare the article Dagon. 
Askelon was the birthplace of Herod the Great, 
and of several distinguished Mussulmans. *R. 
ASMODEUS, or Asmop1, an evil spirit, mentioned 
in the apocryphal book Tobit, as having beset Sarah, 
the daughter of Raguel, and killed her seven first 
husbands, whom she had married before Tobit. (iii. 
8; vi. 14; viii. 2, 3.) The rabbms have various 
legends respecting this spirit. He is properly the same 
as Ashmadai, and also Abaddon, and, therefore, the 
same as the Greek pollyon, i. e. the angel of death, 
ASMONEANS, a name given to the Maceabees, 
descendants of Mattathias, who was, according to 
Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 8.) the great-grandson 
of Asmoneeus. The family of the Asmoneeans be- 
came very illustrious in the later times of the He- 
brew commonwealth; it was the support of the 
religion and liberty of the Jews; and possessed the 
supreme authority, from Mattathias to Herod the 
Great. Sce Maccagseres. It is no where said 
whether the Asmonzans were of the race of Joze- 
deck, in whose family the office of high-priest con- 
tinued in a lineal descent, till Aleimus was promoted 
to that dignity. ‘This is certain of the Asmonzeans, 
that they were of the course of Joarib, which was 
the first class of the sons of Aaron; and, therefore, 
on failure of the former pontifical family, (which had 
now happened by the flight of Onias, son of Onias, 
into Egypt,) they had the best right to succeed to that 
station. Under this right Jonathan took the office, 
when nominated to it by the reigning king in Syria; 
being also elected thereto by the general suflrage of 
the people. Prid. Connect. &c. Part II. book iv. 
ASNAPPER, a king of Assyria, who sent the 
Cutheans into Israel, Ezra iv. 10. Many think this 
was Salmaneser; but others, with more probability, 
think it was Esar-haddon. 

ASP, akind of serpent, whose poison is ofsuch rapid 
operation, that it kills almost the stant it penetrates, 
without a possibility ofremedy. Itis said to be very 
small. The most remarkable mention of it in Scripture 
is in Psalm lviii. 4. where the adder or asp (}n5) is said 
to “stop its ears, that it may not hear the voice of the 
charmer.” This is supposed by Forskal to be the co- 
luber Bactaen,whose bite causes instant death. Some 
are of opinion that there is a sort of asp really deaf, 
which is the most dangerous of its kind, and that the 
Psalmist here speaks of this. (Bochart, de Animal. 
Sacr. Part IT. lib. iii. cap. 6.) Others think that the 
asp, when old, becomes deaf; others, that it, as well 
as other serpents, hears exquisitely well, but that, 
when any one attempts to charm it, it stops its ears, 
by applying one very close to the earth, and stop- 
ping the other with the end of its tail. The expres- 
sion is, probably, taken from actual observation of 
nature. That serpents are overcome, as if charmed, 
so that, while they would bite some p:rsons with 
great violence, they are harmless :9 others, is a 
known fact: but the mode of producing this effect 
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has not yet been communicated to European travel- 
lers. A Hottentot informed Mr. Taylor, that in his 
country, the naja, or hooded snake, was charmed by 
a peculiar whistle, which he repeated several times: 
but from his description of the attitude and situation 
of the creature, as hiding itself behind rocks, in holes, 
&c. and putting out its head from its retreat, as if 
to listen, he could conceive no idea of a charm, 
strictly so called. The attention of the creature 
seemed to be excited by the whistled tune, and that 
instant opportunity was taken to knock him on the 
head. But if there be a kind of asp, over which 
such a whistle, &c. has no power to excite his atten- 
tion, but he steadily keeps himself safe within his 
hole of concealment, this may coincide with the 
Psalmist’s idea, aud justify the expression used by 
him. Such aserpent, so hid in the cleft of a rock, 
may look at his enemy, and may preserve himself 
motionless and secure, notwithstanding every art to 
entice him from his hiding place. 

{The true asp of the ancients seems to be entirely 
unknown. It is frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers ; but in such a careless and indefinite man- 
ner, that it is impossible to ascertain the species with 
precision. Critics are still undecided with respect 
to the species by which Cleopatra procured her 
death ; and, indeed, whether she was bitten or stung 
at all. In the English version, the word is uni- 
formly used for the Heb. no, the coluber Bactaen of 
Forskal. In Rom. iii. 14, the Greek word conis oc- 
curs, and it is also used by the Seventy in Ps. exl. 4. 
(3.) where it is for the Heb. away, adder. R. 

ASPHALTUS, or Jews’ Prrcu, bitumen, a gummy, 
inflammable mineral substance, with a smooth, 
shining surface, and usually of'a dark brown color, not 
unlike common pitch. It is found in nature, partly 
as a dry, bard fossil, mingled with chalk, marle, 
gypsum, or slate; and partly as a fluid, tar-like sub- 
stance, issuing from crevices in rocks, and from the 
earth, or swimming on inland lakes. This last oc- 
curs most frequently on the Dead sea; compare 
Gen. xiv. 10. Tacitus Hist—The ancients used this 
production, among other things, instead of mortar, 
and the walls of Babylon were cemented by it, Gen. 
xi. 3. In the neighborhood of Babylon there were 
abundant springs of asphaltus, at the place éalled Js, 
or Hit; see D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. art. Hit. It 
was used also to cover boats, etc. (Gen. vi. 14; 
Ex. ii. 2.) and was, moreover, much employed in the 

reparation of medicines, and particularly in em- 
aoe dead bodies. Joseph. Ant. lib. vy. de Bello, 
cap. iv. sew cap. v. in Lat. p. 892. The asphaltus of 
the Dead sea, which rises, at particular seasons, from 
the bottom of the lake, is thought to be superior to 
every other kind. The Arabians fish for it diligently, 
or gather it on the shore, whither the wind drives it. 
It is shining, dark, heavy, and of a strong smell 
when burnt. ye 

ASPHAR, a lake in the district of Tekoah, (1 Mace. 
ix. 33.) which Calmet takes to be the Dead sea. 

TI. ASS, an animal well known for domestic uses ; 
and frequently mentioned in Scripture. People of 
the first quality in Palestine rode on asses. Deborah, 
in her song, describes the nobles of the land as those 
who ride on white asses; (Judg. v. 10; comp. Bib. 


Repos. i, p. 588.) Jair of Gilead had thirty sons, 


who rode on as many asses, and commanded in thirty 
cities ; (ib. x.4.) and Abdon, one of the judges of Israel, 
had forty sons and thirty grandsons, who rode on 
seventy asses, (Judg. xii. it: comp. 2 Sam, xvii. 
The oriental asses are not to be com- 
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pared with those of northern countries; but are far 
nore stately, active, and lively. Indeed they were 
anciently, as still, highly prized; and were also pre- 
ferred for riding, especially the she-asses, on account 
of their sure-footedness. Hence we so often find 
mention of she-asses alone.—The ass was unclean 
by the law, because it did not chew the cud. To 
draw with an ox and an ass together was prohibited, 
Lev. xi. 26. 

We read in Matt. xxi. 4, that, in order to accomplish 
a prophecy of Zechariah, (ix. 9.) our Saviour rode on 
an ass into Jerusalem, in a triumphant manner. This 
has been made a subject of ridicule by some ; but we 
ought to cousider, not only that the greatest men in 
Israel rode ou asses anciently, as we have seen above, 
but, also, that God had thought fit absolutely to pro- 
hibit the use of horses and of chariots for war ; 
(Deut. xvii. 16; compare Josh. xi. 6.) that David rode 
on a mule, and ordered Solomon to use it at his cor- 
onation ; (1 Kings i. 33, 34.) that afterwards, when 
Solomon and succeeding princes multiplied horses, 
they were rebuked for it; (Isaiah ii. 6,7; xxxi. 1; 
Hosea xiv. 3.) and that the removal of horses is 
promised in the days of the Messiah, Ilosea i. 7; 
Micah v. 10,11; Zech. ix. 10. So that on the whole 
we find, that this action of our Lord is to be viewed 
not merely as an accomplishment of a prophecy, but 
also as a revival of an ancient and venerable Hebrew 
custom. An uncertainty, if nota difficulty, has been 
started, whether to adhere to the opinion of Dr. Dod- 
dridge, or to that of Mr. Hervey, in respect to the 
kind of ass on which our Lord rode into Jerusalem. 
Dr. Doddridge observes, that the eastern asses are 
larger and much better than ours, and that our 
Lord’s triumphant entry was not degraded by indig- 
nity; though hwmble, it was not mean. Mr. Hervey, 
on the contrary, glories in whatever of meanness and 
disrepute attached to that circumstance. It may, 
however, be remarked, that much of that extreme 
meanness, Which some have found in the character 
and situation of Jesus, arises from their imperfect 
acquaintance with local customs and manners, and 
is greatly diminished on closer inspection ; for, how- 
ever humble might be his appearance, yet it was 
neither vulgar nor mean. How far the following 
extracts support this idea, in respect to the kind of ass 
rode by our Lord when entering Jerusalem, is left to 
the reader ; but this is not the only instance in which 
the medium is safest and best. Niebuhr says, “Chris- 
tians cannot, indeed, repine at being forbidden to 
ride on horseback in the streets of Cairo, for the asses 
are there VERY HANDSOME; and are used for riding, by 
the greater part of the Mahometans ; and by the most dis- 
tinguished women of the country,” p. 39. (French “—- 
In fact, this use of asses is general in the East; and 
only the grandees use horses in the cities. This 
excepts the Arabs of the country, those in offices of 
governinent, &c. 

In the gospel is mentioned the sr‘Zoc orexde, (Matt. 
xviii. 6; Mark ix. 41.) to express a large mill-stone, 
turned by asses, heavier than that turned by women 
or by slaves. See Jahn’s Archeeol. § 138, 139. 

The Jews were accused by the pagans of wor- 
shipping the head of an ass. Apion, the grammarian, 
who seems to have been the author of this slander, 
(Joseph. lib. ii, contra Apion,) affirmed, that the Jews 
kept the head of an ass in the sanctuary ; that it was 
discovered there when Antiochus E/piphanes took 
the temple, and entered into the most holy place. 
He added, that one Zabidus, having secretly got into 
the temple, carried off the ass’s head, and conveyed 
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it to Dora. Suidas (in Damocrito, and in Juda) says, | 
that Damocritus, or Democritus, the historian, aver- 
red that the Jews adored the head of an ass, made 
of gold; and sacrificed a man to it every three, or 
every seven, years, after having cut him in pieces. 
Plutanch (Symposia, lib. iv. cap. 5.) and Tacitus, 
(Hist. lib. v.) being imposed on by this calumny, re- 
port, that the Hebrews adored an ass, out of gratitude 
tor the discovery of a fountain by one of these crea- 
tures in the wilderness, at a time when the army of 
this nation was parched with thirst, and extremely 
fatigued. The heathen imputed the same worship 
to the early Christians ; and Tertullian (Apolog. cap. 
16.) reports, that certain enemies to the Christians 
exposed to public view a picture, wherein was rep- 
resented a person holding a book in his hand, dressed 
in a long robe, with ass’s ears, and a foot like an ass, 
which picture was inscribed, “The God of the 
Christians has an ass’s hoof.” Expiphanius, (de Hae- 
res.) speaking of the Gnostics, says, they taught that 
the god Sabaoth had the shape of an ass; but that 
others described him as shaped like a hog. Learned 
men who have endeavored to discover the origin of 
this slander, are divided in their opinions. The 
reason which Plutarch and Tacitus give for it, would 
be the most plausible, were there any truth in the 
fact on which they ground it. But nothing in the 
history of the Jews can be interpreted to favor it. 
Tanaquil Faber has attempted to prove, that.this ac- 
cusation proceeded from the temple in Egypt, called 
Onion, after Onias, the high-priest; (having been 
built by him at Heliopolis, B. C. 150 ;) as if this name 
came from onos, an ass ; which is, indeed, a plausi- 
ble conjecture. Others have asserted, that the mis- 
take of the heathen proceeded from an ambiguous 
mode of reading, as if the Greeks, meaning to say 
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that the Hebrews adored heaven, Ouranon, might in 
abbreviation write Ownon; whence the enemies of 
the Jews concluded that they worshipped onos, an 
ass. Bochart (de Animal. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 18.) is 
of opinion that the error arose from an expression 
of Scripture: (Isaiah i. 20; xl. 5; viii. 14.) “The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it ;” in the Hebrew, 
Pi-Jehovah, or Pi-Jeo. Now, in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, pieo signifying an ass, the Alexandrian Egyp- 
tians, hearing the Jews often pronounce this word 
preo, might believe that they called on their god, 
and thence inferred that they adored an ass. But 
though these explications are ingenious, they are not 
solid.—It is probable that no good reason can be 
given for the accusation, which might have arisen 
from a joke, or from accident. M. Le Moine seems 
to have succeeded best, who says, that in all proba- 
bility the golden urn containing the manna, which 
was preserved in the sanctuary, was taken for the 
head of an ass; and that the omer of manna might 
have been confounded with the Hebrew hamor, 
which signifies an ass. See Assaron. 

II. ASS or Baraam. In the article Bavaam, 
some account of his ass may be seen. Here we 
shall only inquire, whether it were a reality, or an al- 
legory ; an imagination, or a vision of Balaam. Au- 
gustin, with the greater number of commentators, 
supposes it was a certain fact, and takes it literally. 
(Quest. in Gen. 48, 50.) He discovers nothing in 
the whole relation more surprising than the stupidity 
of Balaam, who heard his ass speak to him, and who 
replied to it, as to a reasonable person; and adds, as 
his opinion, that God did not give the ass a reasona- 
ble soul, but permitted it to pronounce certain words, 
to reprove the prophct’s covetousness. 
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Gregory of Nyssa (in Vita Mosis) seems to think, 
that the ass did not utter words; but that having 
brayed as usual, or a little more than usual, the di- 
viner, practised in drawing presages from the voices 
of beasts, and* of birds, easily comprehended the 
meaning of the ass; and that Moses, designing to 
ridicule this superstitious art of augury, relates the 
matter as if the ass really spoke articulately. (But 
see 2 Peter ii. 16.) Maimonides asserts the whole 
dialogue to be but a kind of fiction and allegory ; 
whereby Moses relates what passed only in Balaai’s 
imagination as real history. Philo, im his life of Mo- 
ses, suppresses it entirely. And the greater part of 
the Jewish authors consider it, not as a circunistance 
which actually took place, but as a vision, or some 
similar occurrence. 

Le Clere solves the difficulty, by saying, Balaam 
believed in the transmigration of souls, passing from 
one body into another, from a man into a beast, 
reciprocally ; and, therefore, he was not surprised 
at the ass’s complaint, but conversed with it as if it 
were rational. Others have imagined different ways 
of solving the difficulties of this history. 

In considering this question, Mr. Taylor assumes 
as facts, (1.) That Balaam was accustomed to au- 
gury and presages. (2.) That on this occasion he 
would notice every event capable of such interpret- 
ation, as presages were supposed to indicate. (3.) 
That he was deeply intent on the issue of bis jour- 
ney. (4.) That the whole of his conduct towards 
Balak was calculated to represent himself as an ex- 
traordinary personage. (5.) That the behavior of 
the ass did actually preriguRE the conduct of Ba- 
laam in the three particulars of it which are re- 
corded.—First, the ass turned aside, and went into 
the field; for which she was smitten, punished, re- 
proved: so Balaam, on the first of his perverse 
attempts to curse Israel, was, as it were, smitten, 
reproved, punished, (1.) by God, (2.) by Balak, The 
second time the ass was more harshly treated for 
hurting Balaam’s foot against the wall so Balaam, 
for his second attempt, was, no doubt, still further 
mortified. Thirdly, the ass, seeing inevitable danger, 
fell down and was smitten severely: in like manner 
Balaam, the third time, was overruled by God, to 
speak truth, to his own disgrace; and escaped, not 
without hazard of his life, from the anger of Balak. 
Nevertheless, as Balaam had no sword in his hand, 
though he wished for one, with which to slay his 
ass, so Balak, notwithstanding his fury, and his 
seeming inclination, had no power to destroy Balaam. 
In short, as the ass was opposed by the angel, but 
was driven forward by Balaam, so Balaam was op- 
posed by God, but was driven forward by Balak, 
against his better knowledge. Were we sure that 
Balaam wrote this narrative, and that Moses copied 
it, as the rabbins affirm, (see Baiaam,) this view of 
the subject would remove the difficulties which have 
been raised about it. It might then be entitled “a 
specimen of Balaam’s augury.” 

Tif. ASS, Wizp. This animal, which was for- 
merly well known in the East, and is frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, is a much handsomer and 
more dignified animal than the common ass, It is 
called xx, para, by the Hebrews, and oreyeos, or ona- 
ger, by the Greeks. That the wild ass was known 
and valued for its mettle, appears from a passage in 
Herodotus, (Pol. 86.) where that writer says, “The 
Indian horse were well armed like their foot: but, 


' beside led horses, they had chariots of war, drawn 


by horses and wild asses.” The reference of these 
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animals to the troops of India (a province at the head 
of the Indus, not our Hindoostan) deserves attention ; 
because the troops of the onager are said by Gmelin 
to “return towards India, where they winter.” Aris- 
totle (Hist. lib. vi. cap. 36.) mentions the wild ass, 
which is said to exceed horses in swiftness; and 
Xenophon says (Cyrop. lib. i.) that he has long legs, 
is very rapid in running, swift as a whirlwind, hay- 
ing strong and stout hoofs. ®lian says the same; 
but that he may be tired, and when taken, is so gen- 
tle that he may easily be led about. Martial gives 
the epithet “handsome” to the wild ass—* Pulcher 
adest onager;” (lib. xiii. Epig. 100.) and Oppian 
describes it as “ handsome, large, vigorous, of stately 
gait, and his coat of a silvery color, having a black 
band along the spine of his back; and on his flanks 
patches as white as snow.” Mr. Morier says, “ We 
gave chase to two wild asses, which bad so much 
the speed of our horses, that when they had got at 
some distance, they stood still and looked behind at us, 
snortiug with their noses in the air, as if in contempt 
of our endeavors to catch them.” (Second Journey 
in Persia, p. 200.) ‘The latest traveller who has de- 
scribed the onager is Sir R. K. Porter, in his “ 'Tray- 
els in Persia,” who also gives a figure of the animal. 
The mode of hunting it is, as it was in Xenophon’s 
time, by means of several horses relieving each 
other, till the onager is completely tired. The color 
of Sir Robert’s figure is a bright bay. 

[These animals inhabit the dry and mountainous 
parts of the deserts of Great Tartary, but not higher 
than about lat. 48°. They are migratory, and arrive 
in vast troops to feed during the summer, in the 
tracts to the east and north of the sea of Aral. About 
autumn they collect in herds of hundreds, and even 
thousands, and direct their course southward towards 
India, to enjoy a warm retreat during winter. But 
they mére usually retire to Persia, where they are 
found in the mountains of Casbin, and where part 
of them remain the whole year. 'They are also said 
to penetrate even to the southern parts of India, to 
the mountains of Malabar and Golconda.—These 
animals were anciently found in Palestine, Syria, 
Arabia Deserta, Mesopotamia, Phrygia, and Lycao- 
nia; but they rarely occur in those regions at the 
present time; and seem to be almost entirely con- 
fined to Tartary, some parts of Persia and India, and 
Africa——Their manners greatly resemble those of 
the wild horse. They assemble in troops under the 
conduct of a leader or sentinel; and are extremely 
shy and vigilant. They will, however, stop in the 
midst of their course, and even suffer the approach 
of man for an instant, and then dart off with the ut- 
most rapidity. They have been at all times celebrated 
for their swiftness. Their voice resembles that of 
the common ass, but is shriller. 

The Persians catch these animals alive for the 
sake of domesticating them, or improving the breed 
of tame asses. The breed of asses in such high es- 
teem in the East, is produced by crossing the tame 
kind with the ass thus reclaimed from a state of 
wildness.—These facts rest principally on the au- 


thority of the Russian professors Pallas and Gme- 
Tin. 7 Rs 


It is to professor Gmelin, however, who brought 
a female and a colt from Tartary to St. Petersburgh, 
that ‘ve are principally indebted for our acquaintance 
with the wild ass. The female, which had been 
“aught when very young, though of small stature, 
aud probably stinted in growth by its captivity, and 
by wait of suitable food, travelled from Astracan to 
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Moscow (1400 werstes) with the ordinery post, with- 
out any other repose than that of a few nights; she 
also travelled from Moscow to Petersburgh (730 
werstes,) and did not seem to have suflered by the 
journey ; though she died in the autumn following, 
apparently from the eflect of the herbage of a 
marshy soil, and the coid and humidity of so north- 
ern a climate. She had nothing of the dulness and 
stupidity of the’common ass. “I remarked that she 
often passed two days without drinking, especially 
in moist weather, or when very heavy dews fell. 
She also preferred brackish water to fresh; and 
never drank cf what was troubled. She loved bread 
sprinkled with salt, and sometimes would eat a hand- 
ful of salt. I was told, that when at Derbent, she 
always ran to drink of the Caspian sea, though fresh 
water was nearer to her. She also selected plants 
impregnated with saline particles . . . or those of 
hitter juices. She loved raw cucumbers; and some 
herbs, which she refused when green, pleased her 
when dried. She would not touch odoriferous or 
marsh plants, nor even thistles. I was informed that 
the Persians, when taming the young onagers, feed 
them with rice, barley, straw, and bread. Our ani- 
mal was extremely familiar, and followed persons 
who took care of her, freely, and with a kind of at- 
tachment. The smell of bread strongly attracted 
her ; but, if any attempt was made to lead her against 
her will, she showed all the obstinacy of the ass: 
neither would she suffer herself to be approached 
behind, and if touched by a stick, or by the hand, 
on her hinder parts, she would kick ; and this action 
was accompanied by a slight grumbling, as express- 
ive of complaint. The male onager, which was 
bought at the same time as the female, but which 
died in the voyage from Derbent to Astracan, was 
larger and less docile. His length from the nape of 
the neck to the origin of his tail was five feet; his 
height in front, four feet four inches; behind, four 
feet seven inches; his head two feet in length; his 
ears one foot; his tail, including the tuft at the end, 
two feet three inches. He was more robust than the 
female; and had a bar or streak crossing at his 
shoulders, as well as that streak which runs along 
the back, which is common to both sexes. Some 
Tartars have assured me that they have seen the 
cross-bar double in some males. Our onager was 
higher on her legs than the common ass; her legs 
also were more slender than those of the ass; and 
she resembled a young filly: she could also scratch 
her neck and head easily with her hind foot. She 
was weak on her fore legs, but behind she could very 
wellsupport the heaviest man. Notwithstanding her 
state of exhaustion, she carried her head higher than 
the ass, her ears well elevated, and showed a vivacity 
in all her motions. The color of the hair on the 
greater part of the body, and the end of the nose, is 
silvery white; the upper part of the head, the sides 
of the neck, and the body, are flaxen, or pale isabella 
color. ‘The mane is deep brown; it commences 
between the ears, and reaches the shoulders ; its hair 
is soft, woolly, three or four inches long, like the 
mane of a young filly. The coat in general, espe- 
cially in winter, is more silky and softer than that of 
horses, and resembles that of a camel. The Arabs, 
no less than the 'Tartars, esteem the flesh of the ona- 
ger; and the Arab writers, who permit the eating of 
its flesh, make the same difference between this ass 
and the domestic ass, as the Hebrews did, whose law 
did nut permit the coupling of the onager with the. 
she ass, as being of different kinds.” 
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ASSIDZEANS, a term occurring in the books of 


the Maccabees, which some think comes from the | 


Hebrew onion, chastdim, merciful, pious. Ecclesi- 
asticus, (ch. xliv. 10.) praising the greatest men of 
his nation, calls them “merciful men;” which is 
equivalent to Assidgeans, taken in this sense. Others 
maintain, that the Assideeans are the same as the Es- 
senians, whose manner of living is so much com- 
mended by Josephus, Philo, Pliny, and others; an 
opinion which seems confirmed by 1 Mace. vii. 13. 
which calls the Essenians 4sdanim. Others have 
thought the Assideeans were afterwards divided, and 
produced the Sadducees and Pharisees. The name 
of Sadducees signifies just ; that of Pharisees, sepa- 
rated ; to indicate their distinction above other Jews, 
by their justice and sanctity. The members of the 
Jewish church, after the captivity, were divided into 
the Zadikim, or righteous, who observed ouly the 
written law of Moses; and the Chasidim, or pious, 
who superadded the constitutions and traditions of 
the elders. These Chasidim Prideaux supposes to 
be the Assidzeans, or Chassideans; the Hebrew 
cheth, answering to our ch, being expressed some- 
times in Greek by an aspirate; in Latin sometimes 
by an h; and sometimes being entirely omitted, as 
in Assideans. Scaliger supposed the Assideeans to 
be a confraternity of Jews, whose principal devotion 
consisted in keeping up the edifices belonging to the 
temple ; and who, not content with paying the com- 
mon tribute of half a shekel a head, appointed for 
temple reparations, voluntarily imposed on them- 
selves other taxes. They swore by the temple ; every 
day, except the eleventh of Tizri, they offered a 
lamb in sacrifice, which was called the sin-offering 
of the Assideeans; and from this sect sprung the 
Pharisees, who produced the Essenians. 1 Macc. ii. 
42. represents the Assidzeans as a numerous sect, 
distinguished for valor and zeal. See EssEnes. 

ASSOS, a maritime city, by some geographers 
described as belonging to Mysia, by others, to Troas. 
Luke, and others, went by sea from Troas to Assos : 
but Paul went by land thither, and meeting them at 
Assos, they went together to Mitylene, Acts xx. 13, 
14. A. D. 56. But there were many cities of this 
name. (1.) A maritime city in Lycia. (2.) Another 
in the territory of Eolis. (3.) Another in Mysia. (4.) 
Another in Lydia. (5.) Another in Epirus Minor, 
the native country of Cleanthes the philosopher, 
which also was called Apollonia, as Pliny says. ‘To 
this last city Paul sailed, Acts xx. 13. It was be- 
tween Troas and Mitylene, therefore in the district 
of Troas; and is marked accordingly in the maps. 
Strabo says, that the luxurious kings of Persia had 
the grain of which their bread was made brought 
from Assos, the wine which they drank from Syria, 
and the water which they drank from the river 
Uleus. This need not be taken literally ; the import 
of the phrase being that their power extended 
over these places; and that they received tribute 
from them. 

ASSYRIA, a celebrated territory and empire, has 
its name from Ashur, (y>x,) or Assur, the second 
son of Shem, (Gen. x. 22.) who settled in that coun- 
try. But as the Chaldeans and Syrians in their 
fialect pronounced the name Athur, (mstead of 
Ashur,) so it is also called by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans dtyria and Aturia. The name thur has 
maintained itself in an ancient city on the Tigris, 
not far from Mosul, which already lay in ruins in 
the time of Abulfeda. R. 

The boundaries of Assyria have varied according 
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to its success in arms. It was at first bounded by 
the Lycus and Caprus; but the name of Assyria, 
more generally speaking, is applied to all that terri- 
tory which lies between Media, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, and Babylon. It is now ealled Kurdistan. 
The empire of Assyria is generally supposed to have 
been founded by Ashur, son of Shem, who was 
driven from Shinar by Nimrod, Gen. x. 10, 11. Bo- 
chart, however, adopts the marginal reading of the 


| passage—* Out of that land, he (Nimrod) went forth 


into Assur or Assyria, and builded Nineyeh,”—in 
which he has been followed by Faber, Hyde, Marsh- 
am, Wells, the authors of the Universal History, 
Hales, Rosenmueller, Gesenius, and others. This 
opinion is supported, too, by the Targums of Onke- 
los and Jerusalem, by Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Jerome ; and though not free from difficulty, appears 
to be the more consistent of the two interpretations. 
(See Niwrop.) Nimrod, then, may be considered as 
the founder of the new empire at Nineveh, which, 
being seated in a country almost exclusively peopled 
by the descendants of Ashur, had been called Ashur, 
or Assyria. Of Nimrod’s successors we are igno- 
rant. We read (Gen. xiv.) that in Abraham’s time, 
about A. M. 2092, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, in 
confederacy with certain kings, attacked the kings 
of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the neighboring cities, 
which had rebelled. Under the Judges, (Judg. iii. 
8.) about A. M. 2591, the Lord delivered Israel into 
the hands of Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopota- 
mia, who oppressed them eight years. Julius Afri- 
canus says, that Evechotis reigned in Chaldea 224 
years before the Arabians, (i. e. A. M. 2242,) in the 
time of Isaac. The Arabians conquered the Chal- 
dean empire, A. M. 2466, and kept it about 216 years, 
to A. M. 2682; and Belus, the Assyrian, succeeded 
the Arabians fifty-five years before the foungation of 
the latter Assyrian empire by Ninus. Dionysius 
Halicarnassus (Antiq. Rom. lib. i.) justly observes, 
that the Assyrian empire was, in the beginning, but 
of small extent; and what we have said confirms 
this; since we see kings of Shinar, Elam, Chaldea, 
and Ellasar, at a time when the Assyrian empire, 
founded by Nimrod, must have subsisted; and be- 
fore Ninus, son of Belus, had founded, or rather ag- 
grandized, the only empire of Assyria known to 
profane authors ; for they had no knowledge of that 
established by Nimrod. During the reigns of David 
and Solomon, the Assyrian monarchs ssed 
nothing on this side the Euphrates. David subdued 
all Syria, without their concerning themselves about 
it; and when he attacked the Ammonites, they sent 
for succor to the other side of the Euphrates ; (2 
Sam. x. 16.) but David defeated those troops, and 
even obliged certain people on the other side the 
river to pay him tribute. — 

The first king of Assyria mentioned in Scripture 
is the sovereign who reigned at Nineveh, when Jo- 
nah went thither, about A. M. 3180. The prophet 
does not inform us who this monarch was; but he 
describes the city as being prodigiously From 
2 Kings xv. 19. and 1 Chron. vy. 26. we learn that 
about 50 years after this, Pul, king of Assyria, invaded 
the territories of Israel, under the reign of Mena- 
hem. It is conjectured that Pul was the father of 
Sardanapalus; who began to reign, according to 
Usher, A. M. 3237, and under whom the history of 
Assyria assumes @ more consistent aspect. 

The measure of Nineveh’s sins being completed, 
God raised up enemies against Sardanayalus, in the 


=> 


persons of Arbaces, governor of Media, and the Per- 
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sians 21d other of his allies, wlio besieged and took 
the capital, and induced the king to put himself to 
death. Thus terrninated the ancient empire of the 
Assyrians, which had lasted from Nimrod, about 
2500 years, and from Ninus, son of Belus, about 520 
years, A. M. 3254. (Herodot. lib. i. c. 95.) Upon 
the death of Sardanapalus the empire was divided 


into the Assyrian, properly so called, and the Baby- | 


lonian kingdoms. Arbaces, whom Prideaux believes 
to be the 
xy. 29, &c.) fixed the seat of his governinent at 
Nineveh, which continued the capital of the Assyr- 
jan empire. He was succeeded by Salmaneser, 
whose son and successor, Sennacherib, is so famous 
in sacred and profane history. He was killed by 
two of his sons, and succeeded by a third, Esarhad- 
don; who, after having re-united the dissevered 
enemies of Chaldea and Assyria, left the throne to 
Saosduchinus, who reigned twenty years. This is 
supposed by some to be the prince who is named 
Nabuchodonosor, in Judith, but without probability. 
Saosduchinus was succeeded by Chyniladon, the 
Nebuchodonosor mentioned in the Apocrypha, upon 
whose death the throne was filled by Sarachus, or 
Chynaladanus, the true Sardanapalus. Sarachus 
having rendered himself contemptible to his sub- 
jects by bis effeminacy, Nabopolassar, to whom he 

ad committed the government of Chaldea, deter- 
mined upon seizing the crown, and for this purpose 
formed an alliance with Astyages, or Ahasucrus, son 
of the king of Media. With their united forces they 
besi ineveh, took the city, and terminated the 
monarchy of the Assyrians ; Sarachus having burned 
himself to death in his palace. Ante A. D. 612.— 
With this event the prophecies of Jonah, Zephaniah, 
and Nahum against Nineveh were fulfilled. See 
NINEVEH. 

(The history of the Assyrian empire is one of the 
most obscure portions of ancient biblical literature ; 
and the manner in which it has hitherto been treat- 
ed, has not contributed, in any measure, to dispel the 
darkness. In the want of all native historians, the 
only original sources from which the fragments of 
the earlier history of this country can be drawn, are 
the Old Testament, Herodotus, and Ctesias. These 
sources are all evidently independent of each other ; 
but‘the accounts derived from them are so far from 
constituting an harmonious whole, that they are in 
the chief points entirely discordant. Indeed the two 
Greek historians are so much at variance with the 
biblical writers, and also with themselves, especially 
in regard to the origin and duration of the Assyrian 
and Median empires, that most critics have assunied 
a double Assyrian dynasty ; the first closed by Sar- 
danapalus, about 888 B.C. and followed by Arba- 
ces and the Median kings; and the secoud com- 
mencing about 800 or 775 B. C. and subsisting 
along with the Median race. But as Herodotus and 
Ctesias both profess to have drawn from genuine 
sources, and yet differ from each other in important 
particulars, as much as if they were speaking of 
different states ; and as there is no ground whatever 
for distrusting the accounts contained in the Old 
Testament respecting the nations with which the 
Hebrews came in contact, it would seem prefera- 


ble, on every critical as well as other ground, to 
make the biblical accounts the foundation of the As- 


~syrian history, illustrating them, nevertheless, so far 


as possible, by the Greek accounts, whenever these 


latter harm with them. This is done in the 
following synopsis ; which has been compiled chiefly 
15 
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. 
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iglath-pileser of the Scriptures, (2 Kings | 
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from the collections made by Rosenmueller and Ge- 
senius. (Rosenm. Bibl. Geogr. I. ii. 91, seq. Gesen. 
Comin, zu Isa, xxxix. 1, ete. Thesaur. Ling. Heb. 
p- 163, seq.) 

That Assyria was one of the most ancient empires 
of Asia, appears from the united testimony both of 
the Bible and of foreign historians. In the genealo- 
gical and ethnographical table of Genesis it is said, 
(Gen. x. 11.) that Nimrod went forth from Babylon 
to Assyria, i. e. conquered it, and built there Nine- 
veh and other cities. That this is the proper trans- 
lation of this passage, and not (as in the English 
version) that Ashur went forth and built Nineveh, 
is apparent from the connection ; which is entirely 
broken up and destroyed by the latter mode of ren- 
dering,—Asbur, a son of Shem, being thus anoma- 
lously inserted among the descendants of Ham, and 
an event in his history narrated before his birth, 
which is first mentioned in y. 22. In the other 
mode, the narrative is uninterrupted ; and hence the 
prophet Micah calls Assyria the land of JVimrod, 
Mic. v. 6. The native accounts preserved by Cte- 
sias (in Diod. Sic. ii. 1, seq.) call the founder of the 
Assyrian kingdom JVinus; but there is no good 
reason extant for regarding him as a different per- 
son from Nimrod. The stories related by Ctesias 
of the extraordinary deeds of Ninus and his queen 
Semiramis, bear the stamp of exaggerated tradition, 
in which the actions of several kings, or perhaps of 
a whole dynasty, would seem to be referred to a 
single pair. The most that can be assumed from 
these accounts as true, is the probable fact, that the 
successors of Ninus continued to extend their con- 
quests on every side. Indeed, as early as the time 
of Moses, the Assyrians appear to have made them- 
selves already formidable as conquerors, who carried 
away the nations whom they subdued; for Balaam, 
who came from the Euphrates, announces to the 
Kenites, a Canaanitish tribe on the east side of the 
Jordan, that they should be carried into captivity by 
the Assyrians, (Num. xxiv. 22.) and adds that these 
conquerors should also in their turn be subjugated 
by ships from Chittim, i. e. coming from the west, 
xxiv. 24.. In Ps. Ixxxiii. 8, the Assyrians are men- 
tioned among David’s enemies, in connection with 
the Moabites, Edomites, Philistines, and Tyrians; a 
proof that, in David’s time, (1000 B. C.) the Assyrian 
dominion had extended itself into Syria. 

The first king of Assyria mentioned in the Old 
Testament is Put, who made his appearance on 
the border of Israel about 770 B. C. and compelled 
king Menahem to pay him a thousand talents of sil- 
ver to spare him and confirm him in his usurpation, 
2 Kings xv. 19. In the subsequent internal divisions 
of the kingdom of the ten tribes, one of the parties 
seems also to have appealed to the Assyrians for 
aid; compare Hos. v. 13. x.6. When, at a later pe- 
riod, Pekah king of Israel, and Rezin king of Syria, 
made an alliance against Judah, king Ahaz invited 
TiGcLATH-PILESER, king of Assyria, to become his 
ally, and sent him all the silver and gold of the tem 
ple as a present. He accordingly besieysed and took 
Damascus, put Rezin to death, and carried the in- 
habitants away to Kir, or Kur, a province of Assyr- 
ia, 2 Kings xvi. 5—10. _ He did the same also with 
a part of the Israelites, 2 Kings xv. 29. Under the 
following king SuaumaneseEr, (Enemessar, Tob. i 
2.) the Assyrian empire appears to have reached its 
most flourishing point. The king of Israel, Hoshea, 
becaine his tributary, (2 Kings xvii. 3.) but soon 
made an alliance with F:gypt; and refused to pay the 
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promised tribute. Shalmaneser now invaded Israel, 
(about 730 to 720 B. C.) besieged Samaria three 
years, and took it; reduced the country to an As- 
syria province ; transported the former inhabitants 
to Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Media ; and introduced 
new inhabitants or colonists from other parts of his 
kingdom, and also from Babylonia, 2 Kings xvii. 6, 
24; xviii. 9—11. He subdued, also, all Phoenicia, 
except the island of Tyre. (Jos. Ant. ix. 14,2.) At 
this time, therefore, about 720 B. C. the Assyrian 
empire was at the summit of its power, and included 
all Upper Asia, from Persia to the Mediterranean, 
and from the Caspian to the Persian gulf. But the 
monarchs were vot yet satisfied with these colossal 
dominions. Fearing, it would seem, that the south- 
western provinces night ally themselves with Egypt, 
and thus help to augment the power of that state, 
(as was actually the wish of a large party among 
the Jews; sce Is. xx. 5,6; xxx. 2, seq. xxxi. 1, seq.) 
the successor of Shalmaneser, Sarcon, undertook 
the conquest of Egypt. ‘Tartan, his general, opened 
the way thither by the siege and capture of Ash- 
dod ; (Is. xx. 1.) and that about this time an Assyrian 
host actually penetrated into Egypt and captured 
No-Ammon, i. e. Thebes, or Diospolis, the capital of 
Upper Egypt, seems apparent from the passage in 
Nahum iii. 83—10. But Sargon must soon have died, 
and his host withdrawn itself from Egypt and Pales- 
tine; for Hezckiah ventured, in the very first years 
of his reign, to fall away from Assyria and ally him- 
self with Egypt, 2 Kings xviii. 7. Again, therefore, 
Sargon’s successor, Sennacuerre, made his appear- 
ance in Judea with an army, on his way to Egypt, 
sook possession of all the Jewish cities, and demand- 
ed the surrender of Jerusalem, Is. xxxvi. 1; 2 Kings 
xviii. 14—16. But in the mean time, hearing that 
Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, was advancing against 
him, (Is. xxxvil. 9; 2 Kings xix. 9.) and the Lord 
aiso having almost destroyed his army by a pesti- 
lence, he raised the siege of Jerusalem, and retired 
to Nineveh, 2 Kings xviii. 13, seq. xix; Isa. xxxvi, 
XXXVii. 

Encouraged, it would seem, by this unsuccessful 
expedition of Sennacherib against the western coun- 
tries, the eastern provinces also of the Assyrian em- 
pire seized this moment to throw off the yoke. About 
this time Media seems to have become independent 
under Dejoces ; and also in Babylonia Merodach-bala- 
dan had set himself up as an independeut sovereign, 
but was murdered after a reign of six months. His 
successor, Belibus, was vanquished by Sennacherib 
in a battle, who took him prisoner, and thus brought 
Babylonia again under his dominion. He appointed 
his son Esarhaddon viceroy over it, and returned 
himself to Assyria. He now made an expedition 
against the Greeks as far as to Cilicia, overcame 
them, and founded the city of Tarsus. (‘These last 
circumstances are related by Berosus, in a fragment 
preserved in the Armenian version of the Chronicon 
of Eusebius, and hitherto not referred to. See Ge- 

‘sen. Comm. z. Isa. xxxix. 1. p. 999.) After a reign 
of eighteen years, Sennacherib was assassinated by 
two of his sons, who fled to Armenia; and Esar- 
HADDON, the viceroy of Babylon, became his succes- 
sor, 2 Kings xix. 37; Isa. xxxvii. 38. Of this mon- 
arch the Bible makes no mention, except merely the 
passing notice, (Ezra iv. 2.) that he sent colonists to 
Samaria. It is the not improbable conjecture of 
many learned men, that Esarhaddon is the Sarpan- 
AapaLus of Ctesias, (Diod. Sic. ii. 24—27.) who, 
being driven back by the rebellious Medes and 
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Babylonians into Nineveh, his capital, and pushed to 
extremities, destroyed himself, his wives, and his 
treasures, in one common conflagration. 

After Sennacherib, however, the Hebrews do not 
appear to have been troubled by the inroads of the 
Assyrians ; except, perhaps, the incursion mentioned 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, when Manasseh was carried off 
asacaptive. But the name of the Assyrian king 
under whom this took place, is not mentioned ; and 
very soon after Sennacherib, certainly, the Chalde- 
ans appear as the conquerors of Hither Asia. Mean- 
time, however, Assyria, although weakened and re- 
duced perbaps within its original limits, appears to 
have maintained itself as a separate state. But about 
120 years after Esarhaddon, (597 B. C.) Cyaxares, 
king of Media, made an alliance with Nabopolassar 
vice-king of Babylon, against Assyria; and the two 
captured and destroyed Nineveh, and divided the 
kingdom between them. Assyria itself became a 
Median province. i 

As to the interior constitution, and the civil and 
social institutions of the Assyrian state, the fragments 
of its history that bave come down to us are en- 
tirely silent. The Assyrians stand out on the historic 
page solely as conquerors. ‘That they possessed any 
lmportant commerce, that they paid any attention to 
arts and sciences, that they exercised any influence 
on the moral cultivation of the nations whom they 
subdued, we find no trace. Their language and re- 
ligion, i. e. the worship of the stars and of nature, 
under symbolic forms, they appear to have had 
in common with the Medo-Persian tribes, their 
neighbors, 

In reference to this historical view of the Assyrian 
empire, we find that the name Assyria is employed 
in the Old Testament in three different significa- 
tions, viz: 

1. Assyria ancient and proper, lay east of the Ti- 
gris, between Armenia, Susiana, and Media; and 
appears to have comprehended the six provinces at- 
tributed to it by Ptolemy, (vi. 1.) viz. Arrapachis, 
(Heb. Arphaxad ?) Adiabene, Arbelis, (now Erbil) 
Calachene, (Heb. Halah? 2 Kings xvii. pape’ 
nias, and Sittacene. It is the region which mostl 
comprises the modern Kurdistan and the pashali 
of Mosul. Of these provinces Adiabene was the 
most fertile and important ; in it was situated Nine- 
veh, the capital ; and the term Assyria in its most 
narrow sense seems sometimes to have meant only 
this province. Plin. v. 12. 

2. Most generally Assyria means the kingdom of 
Assyria, including Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and 
extending to the Euphrates, which is therefore used 
by Isaiah as an image of this empire, Isa. vii. 20 ; viii. 
7. In one instance the idea of the empire predomi- 
nates so as to exclude that of Assyria proper, viz. 
Gen. ii. 14, where the Hiddekel or Tigris is said to 
flow eastward of Assyria. 

3. After the overthrow of the Assyrian state, the 
name continued to be applied to those countries 
which had been formerly under its dominion, viz. 
(a) To Babylonia, 2 Kings xxiii. 29; Jer. ii. 18, ete. 
So Judith i. 5; ii. 1; v. 1. etc. where Nebu- 
chadnezzar is called king of Assyria. (b) To Persia, 
Ezra vi. 22, where Darius is also called king of As- 
syria. (c) Roman writers also apply this name to 
Syria; but this use of it is unknown to the orient- 
als; see Bocharti Phaleg. ii. 8; Relandi Palest. 
1012, seq. *R. 

I. ASTAROTH, or Astoreru, or AsTarTe, 
a celebrated Phoenician goddess. In Serip- 
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ture, this word is often 
plural, nnnwy; some- 
times, aren, aserah, the 
grove; mrws, aseroth, 
or mnox, aserim, 
woods ; groves were 
her temples ; in groves 
consecrated to her, 
such obscenities were 
committed, as render- 
ed her worship infa- 
mous. She was god- 
dess of the woods, the 
celestial goddess, and 
was also called the “queen of heaven ;” (Jer. xliv. 17, 
18.) and sometimes her worship is described by that 
of the “host of heaven.” (See Ment.) She is almost 
always joined with Baal, and is called gods; Scrip- 
ture having no particular word for expressing a god- 
dess. It is supposed that the moon was adored under 
this name. ‘Temples of the moon generally accom- 
panied those’of the sun; and while bloody sacri- 
fices, or human victims, were offered to Baal, bread, 
liquors, and perfumes were presented to Astarte; 
tables were prepared tor her on the flat terrace-roofs 
of houses, near gates, in porches, and at cross-ways, 
on the first day of every month, which the Greeks 
called Hecate’s supper. Jerome, in several places, 
translates the name of Astarte by Priapus, as if to 
denote the licentiousness of her worship. The 
eastern people, in many places, worshipped the 
moon as a god, and represented its figure with a 
beard, and in armor. The statue in the temple of 
Heliopolis, in Syria, Pliny says, was that of a woman 
clothed like a man. Solomon, seduced by his foreign 
wives, introduced the worship of Astarte into Israel ; 
but Jezebel, daughter of the king of Tyre, and wife 
of Ahab, principally established her worship. Augus- 
tin assures us, that the Africans (descendants from 
the Pheenicians) maintained Astarte to be Juno. 
But Herodian says, the Carthaginians call the heaven- 
ly goddess, the moon, Astroarche. The Phoenicians 
asserted confidently, says Cicero, that their Astarte 
was the Syrian Venus, born at Tyre, and wife of 
Adonis ; very different from the Venus of Cyprus. 
Lucian, who wrote particularly concerning the god- 
dess of Syria, (Astarte,) says, expressly, that she is 
the moon, and no other; and it is indubitable, that 
this luminary was worshipped under different names 
in the East. Astarte was probably the same as the 
Isis of Egypt, who was represented with the head 
of an ox, or with horns on her head. But the man- 
ner of representing Astarte on medals, is not always 
the same. Sometimes she is in a long habit; at 
other times, in a short habit; sometimes holding a 
long stick, with a cross on its top; sometimes she 
has a crown of rays; sometimes she is crowned 
with battlements; or by a victory. In a medal of 
Ceesarea Palestina, she is in a short dress, crowned 
with battlements, with a man’s head in her right 
hand, and a staff in her left. This is believed to he 
the man’s head mentioned by Lucian, which was 


_ every year brought from Egypt to Biblos, a city of 


Phoenicia. Sanchoniathon says, she was represented 
with a cow’s head, the horns describing royalty, and 
the lunar rays. 

{Thus far Calmet, in accordance with the views 
of most of ¢he earlier commentators; compare also 
Jaho, Bibl. ot § 409; Miinter, Religion der 
pile) _ But Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and 


others, who have devoted particular attention to the 
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subject, have been led to adopt views somewhat 
different, and of the following purport. See Gese- 
nius, Thesaur. p. 162. Comn zu. Isa. ii. p. 337, seq. 

Astarte, or Heb. Ashtoreth, plur. Ashtaroth, is the 
name of a Phoenician goddess, (2 Kings xxiii. 13.) 
whose worship was also introduced among the Isra- 
elites and Philistines, 1 Kings xi. 5, 35; 1 Sam. vii. 
3; xxxi. 10. She is more commonly named in con- 
nection with Baal, Judg. ii. 13; x. 6: 1 Sam. vii. 4; 
xii. 10. Another Hebrew name of the same goddess 
is nqwx, Asherah, i. e. the happy, the fortunate; or 
more simply fortune. This last name is commonly 
rendered in the English version grove; as also in 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, Luther, and others. But 
after reviewing all the passages in which the word 
occurs, Gesenius comes decidedly to the conclusion, 
that the meaning grove cannot be supported in any 
one of them, but is manifestly contrary both to the 
etymology and to the context. Both these Hebrew 
names of Astarte, when used in the plural, often 
signify images or statues of Astarte; which are then 
said to be broken down, destroyed, &c. In connec- 
tion with the worship of Astarte there was much of 
dissolute licentiousness; and the public prostitutes 
of both sexes were regarded as consecrated to her. 
See 2 Kings xxiii. 7; comp. Lev. xix. 29; Deut. 
xxiii. 18. 

As now Baal, or Bel, denotes, in the astrological 
mythology of the East, the male star of fortune, the 
planet Jupiter, so Ashloreth signifies the female star 
of fortune, the planet Venus. The word money, 
Ashtoreth, for which an etymology has long Leen 
sought, is equivalent to the Syriac ashleruth and es- 
tero, and to the Persian sitareh, which all signify 
star; aud it therefore denotes by way of eminence, 
the svar, i.e. Venus. The ancient Orient regarded 
this planet as the goddess of love and fortune; hence 
it was called by the Babylonians Ment, (which see,) 
and by the Hebrews also Asherah, the fortunate ; see 
above. It was also worshipped under the names of 
Anaitis, Nanea, Mylitta, among the Babylonians and 
Armenians, with many licentious rites, which are 
mentioned in the Zabian books. It should be bere 
remarked, that bishop Miinter concedes this view 
of the subject only in respect to a later age; but 
supposes that originally Baal and Astarte were 
the representatives of the sun and moon; Rel. der 
Babylonier, p. 20. See Baan. 

A part of the Phoenician mythus respecting Astarte 
is given by Sanchoniathon, Euseb. de Prep. Evang. 
i. 10. “ Astarte the most high, and Jupiter Dema- 
rous, and Adodus king of the gods, reigned over the 
country, with the assent of Saturn. And Astarte 
placed the head of a bull upon her own head, as an 
emblem of sovereignty. As she was journeying 
about the world, she found a star wandering in the 
air, and having taken possession of it, she conse- 
crated it in the sacred island of Tyre. The Pha- 
nicians say that Astarte is Venus.” This serves to 
account for the horned figure under which she was 
represented ; and affords testimony of a star conse- 
erated as her symbol. *R. 

Il. ASTAROTH, Asraroru-Carnaim, or Kar- 
naim,(Gen. xiv. 5.) was a city beyond Jordan, six miles 
from Adraa, or Edrei, between that city and Abila, 
now Mezaraib. Astaroth-Carnaim is supposed to 
be derived from the goddess Astarte, adored there, 
who was represented with horns, or a crescent; for 
carnaim signifies horns. In 2 Mace, xii. 26. mention 
is made of a temple of the goddess Atargatis, in 
Carnion, which is doubtless the same as Astaroth- 
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Carnaim. Atargatis, (which see,) was the same as 
Derceto, of Askelon, represented as a woman with 
the lower parts of a fish. See AskeLon, and Dacon. 

ASTARTE, see Asrarorn, I. 

ASTONISHMENT, wine or. See Wine. 

J. ASTYAGES, otherwise Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes, successor of Phraortes, reigned forty years, 
and died A. M. 3409, ante A. D. 595, He had ason, 
called Astyages, or Darius; and two daughters, Man- 
dane and Ainyit. For Astyages, or Darius, see the 
following article. Amyit married Nebuchadnezzar, 
son of Nabopolassar, king of Chaldea, and was 
mother of Evil-merodach. Mandane married Cam- 
byses the Persian, and was mother of Cyrus. 

I], ASTYAGES, otherwise Auasverus, (Tobit 
xiv. 15; Dan. ix. 1.) or Anraxerxes, (Dan. vi. 1. Gr.) 
or Darius rue Mepr, (Dan. v.31.) or Cyaxares, (by 
his father’s name,) or ApanpAs, was, by his father, 
Cyaxares, appointed governor of Media, and sent 
with Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, against Sara- 


chus, (or Chiniladanus,) king of Assyria, whom they 


besieged in Nineveh, took that city, and dismem- ' 


bered the Assyrian empire. See Assyria. Astya- 
ges was with Cyrus at the conquest of Babylon, and 
succeeded Belshazzar, king of Babylon, Dan. v. 30, 


3l. A. M. 3447. Cyrus succeeded him, 3456, Dan. 
xili. 65. See Isa. xiii, xiv. xxi, xlv. xlvi. xlvii. Jer. 
1. li. 


ASUPPIM, house of. This word occurs 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 15. but considerable diversity of opinion exists 
among learned men as to its import. Dr. Geddes 
renders it, “the store-rooms,” and understands it 
of the upper galleries of the temple, where the 
stores were probably kept. Others understand by it 
the treasury of the temple. This opinion is ground- 
ed—1l. upon the import of the word; 2. because 
Obed-Edom (whose sons are said to be placed at 
Asuppim) is said (2 Chron. xxv. 24.) to have the eus- 
tody of thetreasures. Dr. Lightfoot, who has a long 
discussion on the subject, concludes that Asuppim 
were two gates in the western wall, which stood 
most south, or nearest to Jerusalem; and that the 
HOUSE OF AsupPiIM was a large building which ran 
between them, and was a treasury of divers rooms, 
for laying up things that served for the use of the 
temple. (Temple Service, chap. v. sec. 3.) [The 
meaning of the word is collections, i. e. stores; and 
house of Aswppim is, therefore, a store-house connected 
with the temple, probably on the southern part, 1 
Chr. xxvi. 15,17. R. 

ASYLUM, Gr. ” Aovior, from « and o1'%y, prey. 
This word signifies a sanctuary, whither unfortunate 
persons might retire for security from their enemies, 
and from whence they could not be forced. It has 
been supposed, that Hercules’s grandsons were the 
institutors of these places of refuge, in Greece, if 
not in Europe; for, apprehending the resentment of 
those whom Hercules had ill-treated, they appointed 
an asylum or temple of mercy at Athens. Cadmus 
erected another at Thebes, and Romulus another at 
Rome, on mount Palatine. That of Daphne, near 
Antioch, was very famous, 2 Mace. iv. 34. Theseus 
built an asylum at Athens in favor of slaves, and of 
the poor who should fly thither, from the oppression 
of the rich. There was one in the isle of Calauria. 
The temples of Apollo at Delphi, of Juno at Samos, 
of Esculapius at Delos, of Bacchus at Ephesus, and 
many others in Greece, had the privilege of being 
asyla. Romulus gave this right to a wood adjoin- 
ing the temple of Vejovis. (Virgil, Auneid. viii. es 
Ovid speaks of a wood near Ostium, that enjoy 
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thesame privilege, (Fast. 1.1.) Augustin observes, 
(de Civit. lib, i. cap. G4.) that the whole city of Rome 
was an asylum to all strangers. The number of 
these privileged places was so much increased in 
Greece, under the emperor Tiberius, that he was 
obliged to recall their licenses, and to suppress them. 
(Sueton. in Tiberio. Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 6.) 
But his decree was little observed after his death. 

The altar of burnt sacrifices, and the temple at 
Jerusalem, were sanctuaries. Hither Joab retired ; 
(1 Kings ii. 28, 29, 31.) but Solomon, observing that 
he would not quit the altar, ordered him to be killed 
there. Moses commands (Exod. xxi. 14.) that any 
who had committed murder, and fled for protection 
to the altar, should be dragged from thence. Sane- 
tuaries were not for the advantage of wicked men, 
but in favor of the innocent, when attacked unjustly. 
When criminals retired to the sanctuary of a temple, 
they were either starved, or foreed thence by fires 
kindled around them. See Reruee. 

ATAD. At Atad’s threshing floor (Gen. 1. 11.) the 
sons of Jacob, and the Egyptians who accompanied 
them, mourned for Jacob, whence it was afterwards 
called Abel-Mizraim, “the mourning of the Egyp- 
tians.” See Apex-Mizram. 

ATARGATIS, a goddess of the Philistines, called 
by the Greeks Derceto, Plin. vy. 23. She was repre- 
sented with the head and upper parts of a beautiful 
female, and the tail of a fish. She was worshipped 
particularly at Askelon, which see. She had also a 
temple at Carnaim, i. e. Astaroth-Carnaim, 2 Mace. 
xii. 26; comp. 1 Mace. v. 43. This last circumstance 
would naturally lead to the conclusion, that Atarga- 
tis or Derceto was the same as Astaroth or Astarte ; 
and further, Herodotus expressly calls the goddess 
worshipped at Askelon, Venus, (i. 105.) i. e. Astarte. 
See Jahn, Bibl. Archeeol. iii. 509. Gesen. *R. 

ATAROTH. There are several cities of this 
name.—(1.) One in the tribe of Gad, beyond Jordan, 
(Numb. xxxii. 3, 34.) the same, probably, wita Atroth- 
Shophan, given to this tribe, verse 85.—(2.) Another 
on the frontiers of Ephraim, between Janohah and 
Jericho, (Josh. xvi. 7.) probably Ataroth-Addar, xvi. 
5; xviii. 13—(3.) Araroru Brru-Joap, in Judah, 
1 Chron. ii. 54. 

ATHALIAH, daughter of Ahab, king of Israel, 
and wife of Joram, king of Judah. Being informed 
that Jehu had slain her son Ahaziah, and forty-two 
princes of his family, she resolved to destroy all the 
princes of the blood-royal of Judah, that she might 
ascend the throne without a rival, 2 Kings xi. 1; 2 
Chr. xxii. 10. But Jehosheba, daughter of Joram, 
and sister of Ahaziah, took Joash, son of Ahaziah, 
and kept him secretly, for six years, in the temple. 
In the seventh year, the high-priest Jehoiada deter- 
mined to place him on the throne of his ancestors ; 
which he accomplished amid the acclamations of the 
multitude. Athaliah, hearing the noise, entered the 
temple ; seeing the young king seated on his throne, 
she tore her clothes, and cried, “'Treason! 'Treason !” 
Jehoiada commanded the Levites, who were armed, 
to carry her without the temple, where she was slain, 
A. M. 3126; ante A. D. 884. 

ATHAR, see Eruer. 

ATHENS, a celebrated city and powerful com- 
monwealth of Greece, distinguished by the military 
talents, learning, eloquence, and politeness of its in- 
habitants. When Paul visited it, A. D. 62, he found 
it plunged in idolatry ; occupied in inquiring and 
reporting news; curious to know every thing; and 
divided in opinion concerning religion and happiness, 
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Acts xvii. The apostle, taking opportunities to 
preach Jesus Christ, was brought before the judges 
of the Areopagus; where he gave an illustrious tes- 
timony to truth, and a remarkable instance of pow- 
erful reasoning. (See Areopacus.) ‘The schools, 
professors, sil philosophers of Athens were very 
famous. The Lyceum, where Aristotle taught, was 
on the banks of the river Ilissus. The academy 
was part of the Ceramicus, which, being at first 
marshy and unwholesome, was drained and planted ; 
in these shady walks Plato read his lectures ; whence 
his disciples were called Academics. 'There were 
other sects of philosophers at Athens, as the Stoics, 
the Cynics, and the Epicureans. 

As the customs of this city illustrate certain pas- 
sages of Scripture, we shall add a few particulars 
relating to them ; principally extracted from Stuart’s 
Autiquities of Athens. 

On the architrave of a Doric portico, yet standing 
in Athens, are inscriptions to the following pur- 
port: 

“The people [of Athens] out of the donations 
bestowed [on them] by Caius Julius Caesar, the god ; 
and by the emperor Augustus Ceesar, the son of the 
god; [dedicate this] to Minerva Archegetia [chief 
conductress]” &c. 

“The people [honor] Lucius Ceesar, the son of the 
emperor Augustus Ceesar, the son of the god.” 

“The senate of the Areopagus, and the senate of 
the six hundred, and the people [honor with this 
statue] Julia goddess, Augusta, Providence,” &c. 

The reader will compare these public memorials 
with the observation of the apostle, that Athens was 
too much addicted to the adoption of objects for wor- 
ship and devotion. It was not, indeed, singular in 
worshipping the reigning emperor; but flattery 
could be carried no higher than to characterize his 
descendants as deities, and one of them as no less 
a deity than Providence itself. (Compare Luke 
xxii. 25.) 

The great festival at Athens in honor of Minerva, 
called the Pan-Athenaic procession, deserves partic- 
ular notice. One of its greatest ornaments was a 
ship, which was kept in a repository near the Areop- 
agus, and is mentioned by Suidas, who says, among 
thie Athenians, the peplus is the sail of the Pan-Athe- 
naic ship, which every fourth year they prepare for 
Minerva, conducting it through the Ceramicus to 
the Eleusinium. 'The peplus was also esteemed as 
the veil of Minerva. 
nerva, Mr. Taylor thinks, is not without its meaning ; 
and indeed, he adds, we find that almost every an- 
cient divinity is directly, or indirectly, related to the 
sea. The famous statue of Minerva, of ivory and 
gold, was the work of Phidias. Pausanius says, it 
was standing erect, her garment reaching to her 
feet; she had a helmet on; and a Medusa’s head on 


‘her breast; in one hand she held a spear, and on 
the other stood a Victory of about four cubits high. 


Pliny informs us, that the statue was twenty-six cu- 
bits high ; in which, perhaps, he included the pedes- 
tal, on which, they both say, the birth of Pandora 
was represented. It is probable this statue was 
painted. The gold about it weighed forty talents ; 
and might be worth 120,0001. sterling. Lachares 
stript it off about one hundred and thirty years after 
‘the statue had been finished. The Areopagus was 
not far from the ascent and entrance to the Acropo- 
lis, called the Propylea; but this is described in its 
proper place. See Arropacus. 

From the invasion of Xerxes to the irrupt'on of 
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Alaric into Greece, (A. D. 396,) Athens changed mas- 
ters upwards of twenty times. It was twice burnt 
by the Persians; destroyed by Philip II. of Mace- 
don; again by Sylla; the Acropolis was plundered 
by Tiberius; desolated by the Goths in the reign of 
Claudius ; and the whole territory ravaged and ruin- 
ed by Alaric. That conqueror, however, spared 
much of Athens, and perhaps most of the antiqui- 
ties. From the reign of Justinian to the thirteenth 
century, the city remained in obscurity, though it 
continued to be a town, and the head of a small 
state. It supplied Roger, king of Sicily, with silk- 
worms, in 1130; was besieged by Sgure, a petty 
prince of the Morea, in 1204; but was successfully 
defended by the archbishop. It was seized by Bon- 
iface, marquis of Montserrat, who appointed one of 
his followers duke of Athens. It was a fief of the 
kingdom of Sicily, during the latter part of the four- 
teenth century ; and then fell into the possession of 
Reinier Acciajuoli, a Florentine, who bequeathed it 
to the Venetians. Omar, general of Mahomet tne 
Great, seized it in 1455. It was sacked by the Ve- 
netians in 1464; was bombarded and taken by them 
in 1687; and lost to the Turks, aguin, in 1688. It 
was always of some consideration; and those 
writers who describe it as reduced to a village [Bos 
Aut. Greece. p. 20.] were misinformed. The name 
Settines, which they give it, is a corruption of es 
*ASivas. 

The population of Athens, in 1812, was about 
12,000, about a fifth part only of which were Turks; 
but the sanguinary contest which has been since 
carried on between the Greeks and the Turks, has 
left it but a mass of ruins. 

ATONEMENT, i. e. neconcrn1ation. We haye 
evidently lost the true import of this word, by our 
present manner of pronouncing it. When it was 
customary to pronounce the word one as own—(as 
in the time of our translators) then the word atone- 
ment was resolvable into its parts, AT-ONE-MENT, or 
the means of being at one, i. e. reconciled, united, 
combined in fellowship. This seems to be precisely 
its idea, Rom. v. 11. “being (to God) reconciled—or 
at-one-ed, we shall be saved by his (Christ’s) life, by 
whom we have received the at-one-ment,” or means 
of reconciliation. Here, it appears, the word atone- 
ment does not mean a ransom, price, or purchase paid 
to the receiver, but a restoration of accord, which is, 
perhaps, the most correct idea we can affix to the 
term expiation or atonement under the Mosaic law. 
Sacrifices, &c. were appointed means for restoring 
fellowship and accord between God and the nation 
of Israel; in other words, of rendering God, or cer- 
tain of the divine attributes, as justice, &c. ritu- 
ally propitious, capable of holding (i. e. satisfied to 
hold) communion with the people ; by their interpo- 
sition effectually restoring that one-ness which trans- 
gression had violated.—In Job xxxiii. 24. where our 
translators have placed in the text ransom, and in 
the margin atonement, the marginal word seems 
preferable—“ deliver him from going down to the pit 
of death, for I have accepted an atonement for his > 
life; therefore his youth shall return—his flesh be- 
come fairer than a child’s.” 'To justify these ideas, 
we may refer to Numb. xvi. 46: “Go quickly, make 
reconciliation, for wrath is gone out.” Ley. xvi. 11. 
“Aaron shall make reconciliation for himself and 
his house.” Lev. iv. 20. ef al. “The priest shall 
make reconciliation for him, and he shall be forgiv- 
en.” 2 Sam. xxi. 3. David said to the Gibeonites, 
“¢ Wherewith shall I make the reconciliation, that ye 
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may bless the inheritance of the Lord ?”—i. e. that 
ye may be at one with the people of Israel. Eng. 
tr. reads atonement. From all this it is evident, 
that the expiatory sacrifice offered by our Saviour 
on Calvary, was the price or ransom, on the efficacy 
of which the at-one-ment of the race of mankind 
depended ; but to call that sacrifice the atonement, 
instead of the means of atonement, is an incorrect 
application of the word. See Sacriricr, and Mer- 
CY-SEAT. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF, was the tenth of Tiz- 
ri, which nearly answers to our September. The 
Hebrews call it Kippur, pardon, or expiation, because 
the faults of the year were then expiated. The 
principal ceremonies were the following: (Lev. xvi.) 
The high-priest, after he had washed, not only his 
hands and his feet, as usual at common sacrifices, 
but his whole body, dressed himself in plain linen 
like the other priests, wearing neither his purple 
robe, nor the epbod, nor the pectoral, because he 
was to expiate his own sins, together with those of 
the people. He first offered a bullock and a ram 
for his own sins, and those of the priests, putting his 
hands on the heads of the victims, and confessing 
his own sins, and the sins of his house. Afterwards, 
he received from the princes of the people two 
goats for a sww-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offer- 
ing, to be offered in the name of the whole nation. 
The lot determined which of the two goats should 
be sacrificed, and which set at liberty. After this, 
the high-priest put some of the sacred fire’ of the 
altar of burnt-offerings into a censer, threw incense 
iIpon it, and entered “with it, thus smoking, into the 
sanctuary. After having perfumed the sanctuary 
with this incense, he came out, took some of the 
blood of the young bullock he had sacrificed, carried 
that also into the sanctuary, and, dipping his fingers 
in it, sprinkled it seven times between the ark and 
the veil, which separated the holy from the sanctu- 
ary, or most holy. Then he came out a second 
time, and beside the altar of burnt-offerings killed 
the goat which the lot had determined to be the sac- 
rifice. The blood of this goat he carried into the 
most holy place, and sprinkled it seven times be- 
tween the ark and the veil, which separated the holy 
from the sanctuary; from thence he returned into 
the court of the tabernacle, and sprinkled both sides 
of it with the blood of the goat. During this time, 
none of the priests, or people, were admitted into 
the tabernacle, or into the court. This being done, 
the high-priest caine to the altar of burnt-offerings, 
wetted the four horns of it with the blood of the 
goat, and young bullock, and sprinkled it seven times 
with the same blood. The sanctuary, the court, and 
the altar being thus purified, he directed the goat 
which was set at liberty by the lot, to be brought to 
him, which being done, he put his hand on the goat’s 
head, confessed ‘his own sins, and the sins of the 
people, and then delivered it to a person to carry it 
to some desert place, and let it loose, or throw it 
down some precipice. (See Scare Goat.) This 
being done, the high-priest washed himself all over 
in the tabernacle, and, putting on other clothes, (some 
think his pontifical dress, his robe of purple, the 
ephod, and the pectoral,) sacrificed two rams for 
burnt-offering, one for himself, and the other for the 
people. The day was a great solemnity of the He- 
brews; a day of rest, and of strict fasting. Leo of 
Modena, Buxtorf, and others, have collected 
many particulars relative to the soleinnities of this 
day from the rabbins, 1s may be seen in the 
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larger edition of this work, art. Expiarion, Aza- 
ZEL, &c. 

ATROTH, see in ATAROTH. 

ATTALIA, a maritime city of Pamphylia, which 
Paul and Barnabas visited, Acts xiv. 25. A. D. 45. It 
still subsists under the name of Antali. It was built 
(or refounded) by Attalus Philadelphus, king of Per- 
gamus, who gave to it his own name. 

ATTALUS, a king of Pergamus, surnamed Phila- 
delphus, (1 Macc. xv. 22.) to whom the Romans 
wrote in favor of the Jews. The arrival of the Jew- 
ish ambassadors at Rome, to renew their alliance, in 
consequence of which the Roman senate wrote to 
Attalus, is fixed to A. M. 3865; and Attalus Phila- 
delphus began to govern in 3845, He governed 
twenty-one years; and, in 3866, resigned the king- 
dom to his nephew Philometor, to whom of right it 
belonged. 

ATTITUDE ar tani, see Barina. 

AUGUSTUS, emperor of Rome, succeeded Julius 
Cwesar, nineteen years before A. D.—A. M. 3985. Au- 
gustus was the emperor who appointed the enrol- 
ment (Luke ii. 1.) which obliged Joseph and the Vir- 
gin to go to Bethlehem, the place where the Messiah 
was to be born. 

Augustus procured the crown of Judeea for Herod, 
whom he loaded with honors and riches; and was 
pleased also to undertake the education of Alexan- 
der and Aristobulus, his sons, to whom he gave apart- 
ments in his palace. When he came into Syria, 
Zenodorus, and the Gadarenes, waited on him with 
complaints against Herod; but he cleared himself 
of the accusations, and Augustus added to his hon- 
ors and kingdom the tetrarchy of Zencdorus. He 
also examined into the quarrels between Herod and 
his sons, and reconciled them. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
xv. cap. 13.) Sylleeus, minister to Obodas, king of 
the Nabatheans, having accused Herod of invading 
Arabia, and destroying many people there, Augus- 
tus, in anger, wrote to Herod about it; but he so 
well justified his conduct, that the emperor restored 
him to favor, and continued it ever after. He dis- 
approved, however, of the rigor exercised by Herod 
toward his sons, Alexander, Aristobulus, and Antipa- 
ter ; and when they were executed he is said to have 
observed, “that it were better a great deal to be 
Herod’s hog than his son.” (Macrob. Saturn. lib. ii. 
cap. 4.) After the death of Lepidus, Augustus as- 
sumed the office of high-priest; a dignity which 
gave him the inspection over ceremonies and reli- 
gious concerns. One of his first proceedings was, 
an examination of the Sibyls’ books, many of which 
he burnt, and placed the others in two gold boxes, 
under the pedestal of Apollo’s statue, whose temple 
was within the enclosure of the palace. See Srpyu. 
This is worthy of note, if these prophecies had ex- 
cited a general expectation of some great person 
about that time to be born, as there is reason to sup- 
pose was the fact. It should be remembered, also, 
that Augustus had the honor to shut the temple of 
Janus, in token of universal peace, at the time when 
the Prince of Peace was born. This is remarkable, 
because that temple was shut but a very few times. 
Augustus died A. D. 14. 

AURANITIS, see Havran. 

AURITA, sons of Cush. See Ur. 

AVEN,a plain i in Syria ; the same, probably, as the 
plain of Baal- beck, or valley of Baal, where there was 
a magnificent temple dedicated to the sun. It is sit- 
uate between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and ee 
called the valley of Lebanon, Josh. xi. 17; Amos i.5 
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AVENGE, See Revence. 

I. AVIM, a city of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 3. 

Il. AVIM, a people descended from Hevzeus, son of 
Canaan, who dwelt originally in the country after- 
wards possessed by the Caplitorim, or Philistines, 
Deut. ii. 23; Josh. xiii. 3. There were also Aviin, 
or Hivites, at Shechem, or Gibeon, Josh. ix.7 ; Gen. 
xxxiv. 2. There were some also beyond Jordan, at 
the foot of mount Hermon, Josh. xi. 3. Bochart 
thinks that Cadmus, who conducted a colony of 
Phoenicians into Greece, was a Hivite; his name, 
Cadmus, deriving from the Hebrew Kedem, the East, 
because he came from the eastern parts to Canaan ; 
and the name of his wife, Hermione, from mount 
Hermon, at the foot of which the Hivites dwelt. In 
this case, the metamorphosis of Cadmus’s compan- 
ions into serpents, is founded on the signification of 
the name Hivites ; which, inthe Phenician language, 
signifies serpents. The country of the Avim was also 
called Hazerim ; (Deut. ii. 23.) in the eastern inter- 
preters and Pliny, Raphia. Their territory ended at 
Gaza, beginning at the river of Egypt; and thus ex- 
tending forty-four iniles. Sometimes this country 
appears to be called Shur; which the Arabic ren- 
ders Gerarim, Gen. xx. 1. See Gerar. 

AVITH, the capital city of Hadad, king of Edom, 
Gen. xxxvi. 35. : 

AXE, a well-known instrument of iron, used for 
cutting; and often metaphorically employed in 
Scripture, for a person or power, who, as a cutting 

. instrument in the hand of God, is employed to lop 
off branches and boughs, and sometimes to cut 
down the tree itself. Thus, if sinners be compared 
to trees in a forest, he who smites them is compared 
to an axe, Isa. x. 15. This is especially apparent in 
the proverbial phraseology used by John the Bap- 
tist: (Matt. iii. 10; Luke iii. 9.) “ The axe is laid to 
the root of the trees”—irresistible punishment, de- 
struction, is near. We risk little in ‘referring this 
(ultimately) to the Roman power and armies ; which, 
as an axe, most vehemently cut away the very ex- 
istence of the Jewish polity and state. In this 
sense it coincides with our Lord’s expression, “ I am 
come to send asword on the earth” —more properly on 
the land ; that is, of Judea. See Judgesix. 8: Psalm 
Ixxiv. 5; Isa. xiv. 6—8: Ezek. xvii. 22—24: xxxi. 3. 

AZA. Gaza and Azoth are sometimes so called. 
Josephus notices a mountain of this name, near to 
which Judas Maccabzeus fought against Bacchides, 
in his last encounter. In 1 Mace. ix. 15, it is called 
mount Azotus. 

I. AZARIAH, high-priest of the Jews, (1 Chron. 
vi. 9.) and perhaps the same with Amariah, who 
lived under Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 2 Chron. 
xix. 11. about A. M. 3092. 

IJ. AZARIAH, son of Johanan, high-priest of the 

Jews, 1 Chron. vi. 10, Perhaps the same with 
Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, killed A. M. 3164, 2 
‘Chron. xxiv, 20, 22. 

Ti]. AZARIAH, the high-priest who opposed 
Uzziah, king of Judah, in offering incense to the 
Lord, 2 Chron. xxvi. 17. 

TV. AZARIAH, a high-priest in the reign of 

- Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxxi. 10. 

V. AZARIAH, the father of Seraiah, the last 
‘highs priest before the captivity, 1 Chron. vi. 14. 

I. AZARIAH, son of the high-priest Zadok ; 
but we do not read that he succeeded his father, 1 

' Kings iv. 2. ae 

VIL. AZARIAH, captain of Solomon’s guards, 1 
Kings iv. 5. i 
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VIII. AZARTAH, or Uzzran, a king of Judah, 


began to reign at sixteen years of age, and reigned 
fifty-two years at Jerusalem, 2 Kings xv. 27.2 Chron. 
xxvi. 18, 19. The beginning of Uzziah’s reign was 
very happy. Having obtained great advantages over 
the Philistines, Ammonites, and Arabians, he added 
to the fortifications of Jerusalem, and kept up an 
army of 307,500 men, with great magazines of arms. 
He was also a great lover of agriculture, had nu- 
merous husbandmen in the plains, vine-dressers in 
the mountains, and shepherds in the valleys. Pre- 
suming to offer incense in the temple, however, 
which office was peculiar to the priests, he was 
struck with a leprosy, and continued without the 
city, separated, to his death, A. M. 3246. 

IX. AZARIAH, a prophet, who, by God’s ap- 
pointment, met Asa, king of Judah, when returning 
after his success against Zerah, king of Ethiopia, or 
Cush, 2 Chron. xv. 1. 

X. AZARIAH, a person to whom the high-priest, 
Jehoiada, discovered that the young prince, Joash, 
was living; and who contributed to place him on 
the throne, 2 Chron. xxiii. 1. 

XI. AZARIAH, the name of two sons of Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxi. 2. 

XII. AZARIAH, the son of Hoshaiah, who ac- 
cused the prophet Jeremiah (chap. xliii. 2.) of de- 
ceiving the people; because he advised the Jews, 
who remained after the transportation to Babylon, 
against going into Egypt. He carried Jeremiah and 
Baruch into Egypt, with the people who had been 
left behind. 

XIII. AZARTAH, the Chaldean name of Abed- 
nego, who was cast into the fiery furnace by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for refusing to adore his golden statue, 
Dan. i. 7. iii. 19. 

AZAZEL. See Goat, scape. 

AZEKAH, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 35; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1.) which Eusebius and Jerome place between 
Jerusalem and Eleutheropolis. 

AZEM, a city of Simeon, Josh. xix. 3. The same, 
perhaps, as Esmonia, or Asmona. 

AZMAVETH, or Azmoru, or BeTH-azMorTH, a 
city, probably in Judah, adjacent to Jerusalem and 
Anathoth, Nehem. vii. 28 ; xii. 29. 

AZMON, or Jesuimon, a city in the wilderness of 
Maon, south of Judah, belonging to the tribe of 
Simeon, Numb. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 4. 

AZNOTH TABOR, or simply Azanortu, or Az- 
Noru, a city of Naphtali, (Josh. xix. 34.) which Euse- 
bius places in the plain, not far distant from Dio- 
ceesarea, 

AZOTUS is the Greek name of the same city which 
is called, in the Hebrew, Ashdod. It was not taken 
by Joshua, and, being surrounded with a wall of 
great strength, it became a place of great impor- 
tance, and one of the five governments of the Philis- 
tines. Hither was sent the ark of God, when taken 
from the Israelites; and here was Dagon cast down 
before it, 1 Sam. v. 2,3. Uzziah, king of Judah, 
broke down its wall, and built cities, or watch-tow- 
ers, about it, 2 Chron. xxvi. 6. It was taken by 
Tartan, general of the king of Assyria, (2 Kings 
xviii. 17.) when it appears to have been very severely 
treated ; as Jeremiah (chap. xxv. 20.) gives the cup of 
desolation to be drunk by “the remnant of Ashdod.” 
It was not wholly destroyed, however, for Amos (chap, 
i. 8.) mentions “the inhabitant of Ashdod ;” Zepha- 
niah (chap. ii. 4.) says, “ Ashdod shall be driven out at 
noon-day ;” and Zechariah (ix. 6.) says, “a bastard shall 
dwell in Ashdod.” From these notices, it appears, 
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that Ashdod was a place of great strength and conse- 
quence. Its New Testament name is Azotus, and here 
Philip wus found, after his conversion of the eunuch 
at Gaza, distant about thirty miles, Acts viii. 40. 
Azotus was a port on the Mediterranean, between 
Askalon and Ekron, or between Jamnia and Aske- 
lon, (Judith iii. 2. Gr.) or between Gaza and Jamnia, 
(Josephus, Antiq. xiil. 23.) i.e. it lay between these 
cities, but not directly, nor in the same sense. The 
resent state of the town is thus described by Dr. 
Vittman : (Travels in Syria, &c. p. 285.) “ Pur- 
suing our route through a delightful country, we 
came to Ashdod, called by the Greeks Azotus, and 
under that name mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; a town of great antiquity, provided with two 
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small entrance gates. In passing through this place, 
we saw several fragments of columns, capitals, cor- 
nices, &c. of marble. Towards the centre is a hand- 
some mosque, with a minaret. By the Arab imhab- 
itants Ashdod is called Mezdel. Two miles to the 
south, on a hill, is a ruin, having in its centre a lofty 
column still standing entire. The delightful verdure 
of the surrounding plains, together with a great 
abundance of fine old olive trees, rendered the scene 
charmingly picturesque. In the villages, tobacco, 
fruits and vegetables are cultivated abundantly by 
the inhabitants; and the fertile and extensive plains 
yield an ample produce of corn. Ashdod may be 
seen from the ‘sloping hill of easy ascent,’ near 
Jafia, or Joppa.” See Asupop. 


B 


BAAL 
I. BAAL, or Bet, (governor, ruler, lord,) a god of 


the Phenicians and Canaanites. Baal and Astaroth 
are commonly mentioned together; and, as it is be- 
lieved that Astaroth denotes the moon, Calmet con- 
cludes that Baal represents the sun. The name 
Baal is used,in a generical sense, for the superior 
god of the Pheenicians, Chaldeans, Moahites, and 
other people, and is often compounded with the 
name of some place or quality ; as Baal-Peor, Baal- 
zebub, Baal-Gad, Baal-Zephon, Baal-Berith. Baal 
is the most ancient god of the Canaanites, and, per- 
haps, of the East; and the Hebrews too often im- 
itated the idolatry of the Canaanites, in adoring him. 
They offered human sacrifices to him, and erected 
altars to him, in groves, on high places, and on the 
terraces of houses. Baal had priests and prophets 
consecrated to his service; and many infamous 
actions were committed in his festivals. Some 
learned men nave maintained that the Baal of Phe- 
nicia was the Saturn of Greece and Rome ; and cer- 
tainly there was great conformity between their ser- 
vices and sacrifices. Others are of opinion that 
Baal was the Pheenician (or Tyrian) Hercules, (an 
opinion not inconsistent with the other,) but it is 
generally concluded that Baal was the sun; and, on 
this admission, all the characters which he assumes 
in Scripture, may be easily explained. The great 
luminary was adored over all the East, and is the 
most ancient deity acknowledged among the hea- 
then. See Ipo.arry. 

The Hebrews sometimes called the sun Baal- 
Shemesh ;—Baal the sun. Manasseh adored Baal, 
planted groves, and worshipped all the host of 
heaven; but Josiah, desirous to repair the evil in- 
troduced by Manasseh, put to death “ the idolatrous 
priests that burnt incense unto Baal, to the sun, and 
to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the host 
of heaven. He commanded all the vessels that 
were made for Baal, and for the grove, (Ashreh, or 
Astaroth,) and for all the host of heaven, to be 
brought forth out of the temple. He took away the 
horses that the kings of Judah had given to the 
sun, and burnt the chariots of the sun with fire.” 
Here the worship of the sun is particularly described ; 
and the sun itself is clearly expressed by the name 
of Baal, 2 Kings xxiii. 11. The temples and altars 
of the sun, or Baal, were generally on eminences. 
Manasseh placed in the two courts of the temple at 
Jerusalem altars to all the host of heaven, and, in 
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particular, to Astarte, or the moon, 2 Kings xxi. 5. 
7. Jeremiah threatens those of Judah, who had 
sacrificed to Baal on the house-top, (ch. xxxii. 29. 
and Josiah destroyed the altars which Ahaz ha 
erected on the terrace of his palace, 2 Kings xxiii. 12. 

Human victims were offered to Baal, as they were 
to the sun. The Persian Mithra (who is also the 
sun) was honored with like sacrifices, as was also 
Apollo. Jeremiah reproaches the inhabitants of Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem with “building the high places 
of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt-offer- 
ings unto Baal,” (chap. xix. 5.)}—an expression which 
appears to be decisive, for the actual slaying by fire 
of the unhappy victims to Baal. 

The Scripture calls temples consecrated to Baal, 
i. e. to the sun, chamanim, Ley. xxvi. 30; Isa. xvii. 
8; xxvii. 9; Ezek. vi. 4, 6, and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4. 
They were places enclosed with walls, in which a per- 
petual fire was maintained : they were frequent in the 
East, particularly among the Persians ; and the Greeks 
called them pyreia, or pyratheia, from the Greek 
pyr, fire, or pyra,a funeral pile. "There was in them, 
says Straby, (lib. xv.) an altar, abundance of ashes, 
and a fire never suffered to go out. Maundrel, in 
his journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, observed 
some remains of them in Syria. [The word 
pucn, chamanim, signifies, to judge from the clearest 
passage, (2 Chr. xxxiy. 4.)a species of idol statues, or 
images, which stood upon the altars of Baal. The 
word is, therefore, always properly rendered in the 
English version images. "The explanation of Jarchi 
is not improbably the correct one, viz. solar pillars, 
sun-columns. The god Baal Chaman (j-n) is not 
unfrequently mentioned in Pheenician inscriptions, 
which is best explained by Baal i. e. Deus solaris. R. 

Some critics have thought that the god Belus of 
the Chaldeans and Babylonians was Nimrod, their 
first king; others, that he was Belus the Assyri- 
an, father of Ninus; and others, a son of Semi- 
ramis. Many have supposed Belus to be the same 
with Jupiter; but Calmet concludes that Baal was 
worshipped as the sun among the Pheenicians and 
Canaanites ; and that he was often taken in general 
for the great god of the eastern people. 

[The preceding observations are mostly from Cal- 
met himself; but as very much of the idolatry al- 
luded to in the Old Testament is derived from, or 
connected with, the rites of Baal, it seems important 
to give here the views of later commentators, who 
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fiave been led to investigate the subject with par- 
ticular care. The principal of these are Gesenius, 
(in his Thesaurus Ling. Heb. p. 224, and in his Com- 
mentar zu Isa. ii. p. 335.) and bishop Miinter, of Co- 

enhagen, in his work entitled “ Religion der Baby- 
onier,” Copenh. 1827, p. 16, seq. 

The word Baal, in the Old Testament, when em- 
ployed with the article, and without further addition, 
1. €. the Baal, i. g. the Lord, denotes an idol of the 
Pheenicians, and particularly of the Tyrians, whose 
worship was also introduced, with great solemnities, 
among the Hebrews, and especially at Samaria, 
along with that of Astarte; Judg. vi. 25, seq. 2 Kings 
x.18,seq. (See Astarotnl.) Inthe plural, Baalim, 
the word signifies images or statues of Baal, Judg. 
ii. 11; x. 10, &c.—Of the extent to which the wor- 
ship of this idol was domesticated among the Pha- 
nicians and Carthaginians, we have an evidence in 
the proper names of persons; as among the former 
Ethbaal, Jerubbaal ; and among the latter, Hannibal, 
Asdrubal, &c.—Among the Babylonians the same 
idol was worshipped under the name of Bel; which 
is only the Aramzan form of Baal, i.e. 5a for Sya, 
e. g. Isa. xlvi. 1; Jer. 1. 2; li. 44, &c. His worship 
was established in that city in the famous tower of 
Babel, the uppermost room of which served at the 
same time as an observatory, and was the re- 
pository of a collection of ancient astronomical ob- 
servations. (Herodot. i, 181—183. Diod. ii. 10. 

_ Strabo, xvi. 1.6.) See also the article Baner.—By 
Greek and Roman writers the Phoenician Baal is 
called Hercules and Hercules Tyrius. (Her. ii. 14. 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 16. 2 Macc. iv. 18, 20.) 

That in the astronomical, or rather astrological 
mythology of the East, we are to look for the origin 
of this worship in the adoration of the heavenly 
bodies, is conceded by all critics. But, in conse- 
quence of the varying statements of ancient authors, 
who lived at different periods, a considerable di- 
versity of opinion has arisen in respect to what 
heavenly body we are to regard Baal as represent- 
ing. The more ,common opinion has been, that 
Baal, or Bel, is the sun; and that, under this name, 
this luminary received divine honors. Bishop Miinter 
supposes that this was the case at least originally ; 
(p. 17.) that the fundamental idea of all oriental 
idolatry,—which may also be traced from India to 
the north of Europe,—is the primeval power of nature, 
which divides itself into the generative, and the con- 
ceptive or productive power. Of these two, the male 
and foule powers of nature, he supposes (with 
others) the sun and moon to have been worshipped 
as the representatives under the namesof Baal and 
Astarte, at least by the most ancient Babylonians 
and other Semitish tribes.—Gesenius, fixing his 
view more particularly on a later period, finds that 
the Greek and Roman writers give to the Babylonian 

‘Bel the name of Jupiter Belus. (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 

10. Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 16. Diod. ii. 8,9.) By 
this name, however, they did not mean the “ father 
of the gods,” but the planet Jupiter, stella Jovis, (Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. ii. 20.) which was regarded, along with 
the planet Venus, as the principle of all good, the 
guardian and giver of all good fortune; and forms 
with Venus the most fortunate of all constellations, 
under which alone fortunate sovereigns can be born. 
(Comm. z. Isa. ii. p. 855, seq.) Hence it is also called, 

‘by the Arabians, Fortuna major. (See Gan, and Meni.) 
This planet, therefore, Gesenius supposes to have 
been the object of worship under the name of Baal ; 
as also the planet ose under that of Astarte. 
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Not that the sun was not an object of idolatrous 
worship among these nations; but in that case he is 
represented under hisown name, Shemesh, also Baal- 
shamain, (lord of the heavens,) Baal-hamman, Baal- 
shemesh, &c. (Thesaur. p. 224, col. 2.)\—This view, it 
will be observed, is directly controverted by Miinter, 
only in reference to the very earliest ages. 

The following passages have been retained from 
the English edition of this work, not as illustrating, 
in any way, the Bible or the idolatrous worship ot 
Baal, but as being in themselves interesting, and as, 
perhaps, casting a faint light on the remark of bishop 
Miinter above, in reference to the worship of the 
male and female powers of nature, “from India to 
the north of Europe.” *R. 

The worship of Bel, Belus, Belenus, or Belinus, 
was general throughout the British islands ; and cer- 
tain of its rites and observances are still maintained 
among us, notwithstanding the spread and the es- 
tablishment of Christianity during so many ages. It 
might have been thought, that the pompous rituals 
of popery would have superseded the Druidical 
superstitions ; or that the reformation to Protestant- 
ism would have banished them; or that the prev- 
alence of various sects would have reduced them 
to oblivion: but the fact is otherwise. Surely the 
roots of Druidism were struck extremely deep! 
What charm could render them so prevalent and 
permanent ?—“ A town in Perthshire, on the borders 
of the Highlands, is called Tillie- (or Twullie-) beltane, 
i.e. the eminence, or rising-ground, of the fire of Baal. 
In the neighborhood is a Druidical temple of eight 
upright stones, where it is supposed the fire was 
kindled. At some distance from this is another 
temple of the same kind, but smaller, and near ita 
well still held in great veneration. On Beltane 
morning, superstitious people go to this well, and 
drink of it; then they make a procession round it, 
as we are informed, nine times. After this they in 
like manner go round the temple. So deep-rooted 
is this heathenish superstition in the minds of many 
who reckon themselves good Protestants, that they 
will not neglect these rites, even when Beltane falls 
on sabbath.” (Statist. Accounts of Scotland, vol. iii, 
p- 105.) “On the first day of May, which is called 
Beltan, or Bal-tein, day, all the boys in a township, 
or hamlet, meet in the moors. They cut a table 
in the green sod, of a round figure, by casting a 
trench in the ground of such circumference as to 
hold the whole company. They kindle a fire, and 
dress a repast of eggs and milk in the consistence 
of a custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, which 
is toasted at the embers against a stone. After the 
custard is eaten up, they divide the cake into so 
maby portions, as similar as possible to one another 
in size and shape, as there are persons in the com- 
pany. ‘They daub one of these portions all over 
with charcoal, until it be perfectly black. They put 
all the bits of cake into a bonnet. Every one, 
blindfold, draws out a portion. He who holds the 
bonnet is entitled to the last bit. Whoever draws 
the black bit, is the devoted person who is to be 
sacrificed to Baal, whose favor they mean to implore, 
in rendering the year productive of the sustenance 
of man and beast. There is little doubt of these 
inhuman sacrifices having been once offered in this 
country, as well as in the Kast, although they now 
pass from the act of sacrificing, and only compel the 
devoted person to leap three times through the 
flames; with which the ceremonies of this festival 
are closed.” (Id. vol. xi. p. 621.) 
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This pagan ceremony of lighting fires in honor 
of the Asiatic god Belus, gave its name to the entire 
month of May, which is to this day called mi na 
Beaitine, in the Irish language. Dr. Keating, speak- 
ing of this fire of Beal, says, that the cattle were 
driven through it, and not sacrificed ; and that the 
chief design of it was to keep off all contagious dis- 
orders from them for that year; and he also says, 
that all the inhabitants of Ireland quenched their 
fires on that day, and kindled them again out of 
some part of tha! fire. He adds, from an ancient 
glossary: “The Druids lighted two solemn fires 
every year, and drove all four-footed beasts through 
thei in order to preserve them from all contagious 
distempers during the current year.” In Wales this 
annual fire is kindled in autumn, on the first day of 
November. In North Wales, especially, this fire is 
attended by many ceremonies; such as running 
through the fire and smoke, each participator casting 
a stone into the fire, &c. 

This superstition, says Dr. Macpherson, prevailed 
throughout the North, as well as throughout the West. 
“ Although the name of Bel-tein is unknown in Swe- 
den, yet, on the last day of April, i.e. the evening 
preceding our Bel-tein, the country people light great 
fires on the hills, and spend the night in shooting. 
This with them is the eve of Walburgh’s Mess.” 
Leopold Von Buch, who travelled through Norway 
in 1807, noticed this practice at Lodingen, N. lat. 
681. His words are—“It was Hansdagsdften, the 
eve of St. John’s day. The people flocked together, 
on an adjoining hill, to keep up St. John’s fire till 
midnight, as is done throughout all Germany and 
Norway. It burnt very well, but it did not render 
the night a whit more light. The midnight sun 
shone bright and clear on the fire, and we scarcely 
could see it. The St. Joln’s fire has not certainly 
been invented in these regions, for it loses here all 
the power and nightly splendor which extend over 
whole territories in Germany. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, we surrounded the fire in great good 
humor, and danced in continual circles the whole 
night through.” 
that this custom maintains itself in the extreme 
north, but also throughout Germany: in short, we 
see that it involves all Europe. It can, therefore, 


occasion no surprise that we fiud it so inveterately. 


established in the countries mentioned in Scripture, 
where the sun had infinitely more power and in- 
fluence, and which are much nearer to the seat of 
the original observances. The world was then 
plunged in idolatry, and we cannot wonder that 
this branch of it prevailed, since many of its cere- 
monies and superstitious rites still exist, notwith- 
standing the influence of the gospel. 

There were many cities in Palestine, into whose 
name the word Baal entered by composition. 

JI. BAALAH, otherwise KrgaTu-searim, or Krr- 
JATH-Baat, or BaatE-Jupan, (Josh. xv. 9, 60; 2 
Sam. vi. 2; 1 Chron. xiii. 6.) a city of Judah, not far 
from Gibeah and Gibeon, and where the ark was 
stationed after the Philistines returned it, 1 Sam. vi. 21. 
It lay about 9 or 10 miles north-west of Jerusalem. 

IJ. BAALAH, a mountain on the border of the 
lot of the tribe of Judah, Josh. xy. 11. 

BAALATH, a city of Dan, Josh. xix. 44; 1 
Kings ix. 18. Josephus speaks of Baleth, not far 
from Gazara, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2. It was fortified 
by Solomon, 2 Chron. viii. 6. 

BAALATH-BEER, a city of Simeon, Josh. xix. 
8, probably the same as Baal, 1 Chron. iv. 83. 
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BAAL-BERITH, Lord of the covenant, a deity of 
the Shechemites, (Judg. viii. 33; ix. 4.) which the 
Israclites made their god after the death of Gideon. 
There was at Shechem a temple of Baal-Berith, in 
whose treasury they accumulated that money which 
they afterwards gave to Abimelech, son of Gideon. 
The most simple explanation of the name Baal- 
Berith, is to take it generally for the god who pre- 
sides over alliances and oaths. In this sense the 
true God may be termed the God of covenants; 
and if Scripture had not added the name Baal to 
Berith, it might have been so understood. ‘The most 
barbarous nations, as well as the most superstitious, 
the most religious, and the most intelligent, have 
always invoked the Deity to witness oaths and cove- 
nants. The Greeks had their Zeus Horkios, Jupiter 
the witness and arbitrator of oaths ; and the Latins 
had their Deus Fidius, or Jupiter Pistius, whom they 
regarded as the god of honesty and integrity, and 
who presided oyer treaties and alliances, 

BAAL-GAD, a city at the foot of mount Hermon, 
which derived its name from the deity Baal, there 
adored, Josh. xi. 17. Some have erroneously sup- 
posed it to be the same as Heliopolis, or Baalbeck. 
It is probably i. q. Baat-Hermon, which see. 

BAAL-GUR, or Gur-Baat, i. e. sojourn of Baal. 
We read, 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. “the Lord assisted Uz- 
ziah against the Philistines, and against the Ara- 
bians, that dwelt at Gur-Baal.” ‘The Septuagint has, 
“the Arabians that dwelt above Petra.” It seems to 
have been a town in Arabia Petreea, where was 
probably a temple to Baal. 

BAAL-HAZOR, a city of Ephraim, where Absa- 
lom kept his flocks, 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 

BAAL-HERMON, Judg. iii. 3; 1 Chron. vy. 23. 
See Hermon, and Baat-Gap. 

BAALIS, a king of the Ammonites, who sent Ish- 
mael to kill Gedaliah, who governed the remnant of 
the Jews, not carried captive to Babylon, Jer. 
x).14. 

BAAL-MEON, a city of Reuben, (Numb. xxxii. 
38; 1 Chron. y. 8.) sometimes called Beth-Baal- 
Meon, (Josh. xiii. 17.) the house, or temple, of Baal- 
Meon; and also Beth-Meon, Jer. xlviii. 23. The 
Moabites took it from the Reubenites, and were 
masters of it in the time of Ezekiel, Ezek. xxv. 9. 
Eusebius and Jerome place it nine miles from Es- 
bus, or Esebon, at the foot of mount Baaru, or 
Abarim. 

BAAL-PEOR. The import of this name is un- 
certain. Simon takes it to denote “the lord of 
mount Peor,” where this deity was worshipped ; as 
the heathen had their Jupiter Olympius; Apollo 
Clarius, Mercurius Cyllenius, &c. It has been taken 
in an obscene sense, and with too much truth; for 
it is certain that the deities of the heathen were, 
and still are, often of the grossest kind; not that 
we know their worshippers to have thought them 
scandalous, or to have connected them with any 
offence against decency, or with that sense of shame 
and indignation which they excite in us. They may 
have considered them as commemorative memorials 
of distant persons and times, or as employed to 
bring to recollection truths, in themselves perfectly 
innoxious; although such means of recording his- 
torical facts, of whatever nature, are in our opinion 
criminally indecorous, and utterly unfit for public 
exposure. Of this the compound of the Lingam 
and Yoni, among the Hindoos, affords open and 
popular proof; but there are other observances in 
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Europeans are departed, which too obscenely justify 
the most offensive derivation of the name. 

This false god is, by some, supposed to be the 
Adonis, or Orus, adgred by the Egyptians, and other 
eastern people. Scripture informs us (Numb. xxv. 
1—3.) that the Israelites, being encamped in the 
wilderness of Sin, were seduced to worship Baal- 
Peor, to partake of his sacrifices, and to sin with the 
daughters of Moab; and the Psalmist, (Psalm evi. 
28.) adverting to the same event, says, “they ate the 
offerings of the dead.” Peor is Or, or Orus, if we 
cut off the article Pe, which is of no signification. 
Orus is Adonis, or Osiris. The feasts of Adonis 
were celebrated after the manner of funerals; and 
the worshippers at that time committed a thousand 
dissolute actions, particularly after they were told 
that Adonis, whom they had mourned for as dead, 
was alive again. (See Aponis.) Origen believed 
Baal-Peor to bé Priapus, or the idol of turpitude, 
adored principally by women, and that Moses did 
not think proper to express more clearly what kind 
of turpitude he meant; and Jerome says, this idol 
was represented and worshipped in the same ob- 
scene manner as Priapus. His opinion is, that effem- 
inate men and women, who prostituted themselves 
in honor of idols, as frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, were consecrated to Baal-Peor, or Priapus. 
Maimonides asserts that Baal-Peor was adored by 
the most immodest actions; and there is no doubt 
that he was the god of impurity. We know with 
what impudence the daughters of Moab engaged the 
Israelites to sin; (Numb. xxv. 3.) and the prophet 
Hosea, (chap. 1x. 10.) speaking of this crime, says, 
“They went unto Baal-Peor, and separated them- 
selves unto that shame.” Selden suggests that Baal- 
Peor is Pluto, the god of the dead, founding his con- 
jecture on Psalm cvi. 28, where “offerings to the 
dead” are mentioned, and which he takes to be 
those that were offered to appease the manes of the 
dead. Apollinarius, in his paraphrase on this Psalm, 
says, the Beteews polluted themselves in the sacri- 
fices of Baal-Peor, by eating hecatombs offered to 
the deal; and some affirm that Saturn ranked his 
son Muth, whom he had by Rhea, among the gods, 
and that he was adored by the Phcenicians, some- 
times under the name of Death, (which is the sig- 
nification of the word ee and sometimes by that 
of Plito. (Sanchon. apud Euseb. Preepar. lib. i. cap. 
viii.) But these opinions seem less probable than that 
above proposed, that this deity was(the dead) Ado- 
nis, or Osiris. It may be added, that some believe 
Adonis to have been the father of Priapus; and that 
funeral entertainments were made in his honor, 
which may well be understood by the name of sacri- 
fices: “The priests roar and cry before their gods, 
as men do at the feast when one is dead,” Baruch 
vi. 32. The Psalmist expresses himself in the plural 
number ; “they ate the sacrifices,”—for the sacrifices 
of Baal-Peor were repasts, such as were used at 

funerals; with this difference, that the latter were 
often accompanied with real and sincere sorrow; 
‘whereas, in those of Adonis, the tears were feigned, 
and the debauchery, afterwards indulged, real. See 
Curun,and Aponts. | 

BAAL-PERAZIM, a place in the valley of Re- 
-phaim, not very far distant from Jerusalem, 2 Sam. 
v. 20; 1 Chron. xiv. 11; comp. Is. xxviii. 11. Here 


David g a victory over the Philistines. 

BAS TALISHA, (2 Kings iv. 42; 1 Sam. ix. 
4.) a district p y Jerome and Eusebius fifteen 
miles from Di north, near mount Ephraim. 
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BAAL-TAMAR, lord of the palm-tree, a village 
near Gibeah, where the children of Israel engaged 
the tribe of Benjamin, Judg. xx. 33. 

The palm-tree occurs on many coins as a symboi 
attending Astarte ;a branch of palm is held by the 
goddess sitting on the rock; and often by Jupiter, 
who, most probably, answers to the character of the 
lord of the palin-tree. It may be supposed that 
this symbol was chiefly adopted where the palm was 
best known; nevertheless, we find it applied where 
it cannot be restrained to the idea of a production 
of the country merely, and therefore, most proba- 
bly, it was introduced from where this symbol was 
locally applicable. 

BAALTIS, the same as Astarte, or the moon ; next 
to Baal, the god most honored by the Phoenicians. 
See Asrarte, and AsTaroTa. 

BAAL-ZEBUB, see BeeL-zeBus. 

BAAL-ZEPHON, a station of the Hebrews 
(Exod. xiv. 2,9; Numb. xxxiii. 7.) near Clysma, or 
Colsum. Baal-Zephoun was, probably, a temple to 
Baal, at the northern point of the Red sea; and, most 
likely, in or near an establishment, or town, like the 
present Suez. [See, on this point, Stuart’s Course of 
fleb. Study, ii. p. 186, seq. Rosenmueller and Ge- 
senius suppose the name to mean place or temple of 
Typhon, the evil genius of Egypt and enemy of fer- 
tility, who was worshipped at Heroopolis. R.]—Some 
describe this deity, viz. Baal-Zephon, as a dog in shape, 
(see Anusis,) signifying his vigilant eye over this 
place, and his office by barking, to give notice of an 
enemy’s arrival ; and to guard the coast of the Red 
sea, on that side. It is said, he was placed there, 
principally, to stop slaves that fled from their masters. 
The Jerusalem Targum assures us, that all the statucs 
of the Egyptian gods having been destroyed by the 
exterminating angel, Baal-Zephon alone’ resisted ; 
whereupon, the Egyptians, conceiving great ideas ot 
his power, redoubled their devotion to him. Moses, 
observing that the people flo. ked thither in crowds, 
petitioned Pharaoh that he, too, might make a jour- 
ney thither with the Israelites; which Pharaoh per- 
mitted ; but as they were employed on the shore of 
the Red sea, in gathering up the precious stones 
which the river Phison had carried into the Gihon, 
and from thence were conveyed into the Red sea, 
(a notable instance of rabbinical geography!) Pha- 
raoh surprised them, and sacrificed to Baal-Zephon, 
waiting till the next day to attack Israel, whom he be- 
lieved his god had delivered into his hands : but, in the 
mean time, they passed the Red sea and escaped. 

BAANAH and RECHAB, officers of Ishbosheth, 
son of Saul, who privately slew that prince while 
reposing, und were punished for it by David, 2 Sam. 
iv. 2, seq. 

BAASHA, son of Ahijah, and commander of the 
armies of Nadab, king of Israel. He killed his mas- 
ter treacherously at the siege of Gibbethon, and 
usurped the kingdom, which he possessed twenty- 
four years. He exterminated the whole race of Jer- 
oboam, as God had commanded ; but by his bad 
conduct, and his idolatry, incurred God’s indigna- 
tion, 1 Kings xv. 27; xvi. 7. A. M. 3051. Baasha, 
instead of making good use of admonition, trans- 
ported with rage against a prophet, the messenger 
of it, killed him. : , : 

BABEL, or Basyton, a city and province, which 
received this name, because, when the tower of Babel 
was building, God confounded the languages of 
those who were employed in the undertaking, (Gen. 


| x. 10.) about A. M. 1775, 120 years after the deluge 
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Others derive the name from the Arabic word bab, a 
door or gate, compounded with Bel, e. g. the gate or 
city of Bel.—For an account of the city of Banyion, 
see the next article ; and for the geographical descrip- 

_tion, as well as an historical notice of the province 
or kingdom,see Basynonisa. Here we confine our- 
selves to the tower. 

Very different conceptions have been formed on 
the nature and figure of the tower of Babel. Some 
have delineated it as being round in shape; with a 
spiral pathway leading up to the top; but it appears 
more credible that it was square; and that certain 
buildings, yet remaining in various parts of the 
world, may be considered as transcripts, or imita- 
tions, of it. T’o enable the reader to judge of this 
proposition, Mr. Taylor copied several instances, 
apparently nearly related to it in form and destina- 
tion, from which we select the following. 

This pyramid, rising in several steps or stages, is 


at Tanjore, in the East Indies; and affords, it is pre- 
sumed, a just idea of the tower of Babel. It is, in- 
deed, wholly constructed of stone, in which it differs 
from that more ancient edifice, which, being situated 
in a country destitute of stone, was, of necessity, con- 
structed of brick. On the top of this pyramid is a 
chapel or temple; affording a specimen of the gen- 
eral nature of this kind of sacred edifices im India. 
These amazing structures are commonly erected on, 
or near, the banks of great rivers, for the advantage 
of ablution. In the courts that surround them, in- 
numerable multitudes assemble at the rising of the 
sun, after having bathed in the stream below. The 
gate of the pagoda uniformly fronts the east. The 
internal chamber commonly receives light only from 
thedoor. An external pathway, for the purpose of 
visiting the chapel at the top, merits observation. 
This is an ancient pyramid, built by the Mexicans 
in America ; it agrees 
in figure with the 
former; and has, on 
the outside, an ascent 
of stairs leading up 
one side to the upper 
story, proceeding to 
the chapels on its 
sumiit. This ascent 
implies that the chap- 
els were used, from 
time to time; and no 
doubt, it marks the 
shortest track for that 
purpose, as it occu- 
pies one side only. 
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That the tower of Belus had achapel on the tcp, ap 
pears from Herodotus, who, after mentioning the 
spiral ascent, says, “In the last tower is a large 
chapel, but no statue,” &c, (See in Baar.) Diodo- 
rus implies the same, when he says, there were stat- 
ues of gold, of which one was forty feet high: it 
must have been a large chapel that could be sup- 
posed to contain such a figure. The ideas collected 
from the foregoing subjects lead us, (1.) to a pyra- 
mid of solid construction, in its principal parts, but 
of less Jaborious materials internally : (2.) toa chapel, 
or temple, on the top of sueh pyramid: ) to one 
or more passages leading to the summit. ‘There are 
certain points of comparison between the pyramids 
of Egypt (see Pyramips) and the tower of Babel to 
which our attention may be directed, (1.) A river 
runs before the pyramids, which agrees with the 
notion of their being sacred structures, since the 
stream was suitable to purposes of ablution; in 
like manner, a river ran before the tower of Babel. 
(2.) The general form of these structures were alike, 
that is, broad at bottom, rising very high, tapering 
at top. (3.) The internal construction was of less 
costly materials than the external; being of sun- 
baked bricks, at best; while the external was fur- 
nace-baked bricks at Babel, but immense stones in 
Egypt, which insured the durability of the Egyptian 
edifices. (4.) A city extended on each side of the 
river in both instances. (5.) The royal palace was 
separated from the temple by a considerable width 


of water. (6.) There were apartments, or chapels, 
ineach. (7.) There were sacred cloisters or courts 
around. (8.) There was (or was intended to be) at 


the top a great image: there are indications of such 
an intention on the top of the open pyramid. 'This 
thought is not new; the Jerusalem Targum asserts 
it of Babel, and says that the image was to have 
held a sword in its hand, as a kind of protector 
against men and demons—Faciamus nobis ImacineM 
ADORATIONIS in jus fastigio, et ponamus Gladiwm in 
manu ejus, ut conferat contra acies pralium, prius quam 
dispergamur de superficie terre. These obyious agree- 
ments sufficiently evince that the structures were 
alike in form and in destination [?] so that we may 
judge pretty accurately on what we do not know of 
the one by what we do know of the other. They 
contribute, also, to establish the inference, that the 
same people (though not the same branch of that 
people) were the builders of both. 

Being now enabled, by means of these points of 
comparison, to comprehend the intention of the 
builders of the tower of Babel, we proceed to con- 
sider the mode of its construction. We read (Gen. 
xi. 3.) that they proposed to make bricks and to 
burn them thoroughly; that these bricks were em- 
ployed by them as stones, of which it should ap- 
pear the country was destitute ;—“instead of (mor- 
tar) chomar they had chémar,” where the reader will 
observe, that the same word is used under two pro- 
nunciations, and this, probably, ought to be thus 
understood—“ instead of clay-mortar,” which is the 
kind used in countries east of Shinar for build- 
ings not expected to exceed ordinary duration, 
these determined builders employed the bitumen 
which rises in the Jands adjacent to this tower, or 
was brought from sources higher up the Euphrates: 
—bitumen-mortar, to resist moisture from morasses 
formed by the river. The quantity of bitumen that 
must have been employed in building Babylon is 
scarcely credible. Most probably it was procured 
from Hit on the Euphrates, where it still abounds 
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“The master-mason told me, (says M. Beauchamp,) 
that he found some in a spot where he was digging, 
about twenty years ago ; which is by no means strange, 
as it is common enough on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes. I have myself seen it on the road from Bagdad 
to Juba, an Arabian village, seated on that river.” 
The men engaged at Babel had two objects in 
view ; (1.) to build a city, and (2.) a tower. There 
could be no impiety in proposing to build a city; 
yet it is expressly stated, that, in consequence of the 
divine interposition, the continuation of the city was 
relinquished. On the other hand, the tower was 
certainly intended as a place for worship, but not of 
the true God; yet it is no where said in Scripture 
that it was destroyed, or its works suspended. ‘This 
is not easily explained; and the circumstance is 
rendered the more obscure, by the accounts of its 
overthrow which have been preserved in heathen 
writers. Eupolemus, quoted by Eusebius, (Prep. 
lib. ix.) says, “The city Babel was first founded, 
and afterwards the celebrated tower; both which 
were built by some of the people who had escaped 
the deluge—The tower was eventually ruined by 
the power of God.” Abydenus, in his Assyrian 
Annals, also mentions the tower; which, he says, 
was carried up to heaven; but that the gods ruined 
it by storms and whirlwinds, frustrated the purpose 
for which it was designed, and overthrew it on the 
heads of those who were engaged in the work. The 
ruins of it were called Babylon. (Euseb. Chron. p. 13.) 
The reader will bear this in mind, as it will assist in 
determining our judgment on the character of the 


‘ruins still extant. 


We do not find in Scripture any subsequent al- 
Iusion to the tower of Babel; but there is in the 
LXX a remarkable variation from our Hebrew 
copies in Isaiah x. 9, where we read, Is not Calno as 
Carchemish? those translators read, “Fave I not 
taken the region which is above Babylon and Cha- 
lane, where the tower was built?” That they re- 


. ferred to the ancient attempt of the sons of men 


cannot be doubted; and the passage is so under- 
stood by the Christian fathers, as may be seen in 
Bochart. The latest accounts by our travellers, es- 
pecially the tract of Mr. Rich, with his plates, had 
raised a doubt whether the original tower of Babel 
were the same with that known to us by the de- 
scriptions of ancient authors as the tower of Belus, 
at Babylon. The same doubt had occurred to Fa- 
ther Kircher; (Turris Babel, lib. ii. cap. 3.) but he 
produces no authority in support of his conjecture, 
that a second tower was built by Ninus and Semi- 
ramis. Certain it is, that no ancient author men- 
tions two towers ; but if we might be allowed to ad- 
mit the supposition, it would obviate almost every 
difficulty that at present appears insurmountable, in 
attempting to reconcile ancient accounts with actual 
appearances.—[ The supposition of Calmet and others 
is not improbable, viz. that the tower of Belus was 
not the tower of Babel itself, but was rather built 
upon the old foundations of the latter. R. 

We submit here an instance of a building very 
similar in form and proportions to the original 
tower; and producing effects on the eye and mind 
of a British traveller analogous to what it may be 


\presies was intended by the priests and the 


uilders of Rabel. It is Mr. Wathen’s account of 
da at Conjeveram, the Dewal, or tem- 

; extracted from his voyage to 
e tower, or most elevated part of this 


the great pagoda 
adras. “'T 


building, consisted of fifteen stories, or stages; the 
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floor of the lowest of these was covered with boards 
somewhat decayed, and was about twenty feet 
square, having much the appearance of the belfi 
of a country church in England. A ladder of fifteen 
rounds conducted us to the next stage, and so on, 
from story to story, until we reached the top, each 
stage or floor diminishing gradually in size to the 
summit. Here our labor was most amply repaid; 
for never had I witnessed so beautiful and so sub- 
lime a prospect. It so far surpassed every idea I 
had or could have formed of its grandeur and effect, 
that I was almost entranced in its contemplation. 
I forgot all the world beside, and felt as if I could 
have continued on this elevated spot for ever.” 

Modern travellers vary in their descriptions of the 
remains of the tower of Babel. Fabricius says, it 
might have been about a mile in circumference. 
Guion says the same. Benjamin, who is much more 
ancient, informs us, that the foundations were two 
thousand paces in length. The Sieur de la Bonlaye 
le Gour, a gentleman of Anjou, who says he made 
a long stay at Babylon, or Bagdad, declares, that 
about three leagues from that city, is a tower, called 
Megara, situated between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
in an open field, which is solid within, and more 
like a mountain than a tower. The compass of it is 
above five hundred paces; and as the rain and 
winds have very much ruined it, it cannot be more 
than about a hundred and thirty-eight feet high, It is 
built of bricks four inches thick ; and between every 
seven courses of bricks there is a course of straw, 
three inches thick, mixed with piteh and bitumen ; 
from the top to the bottom are about fifty courses. 

The following particulars of the tower of Belus 
are from Dr. Prideaux:—*'Till the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the temple of Belus contained no more 
than the [central] tower only, and the rooms in it 
served all the occasions of that idolatrous worship. 
that he enlarged itby vast buildings erected round 
it, in a square of two furlongs on every side, and a 
mile in circumference, which was one thousand 
eight hundred feet more than the square at the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, for that was but three thousand 
feet round; whereas this was, according to this ac- 
count, four thousand eight hundred; and on the 
outside of all these buildings, was a wall enclosing 
the whole, which may be supposed to have been of 
equal extent with the square in which it stood, that 
is, two miles and a half in compass, in which were 
several gates leading into the temple, all of solid 
brass; and the brazen sea, the brazen pillars, and 
the other brazen vessels, which were carried to Bab- 
ylon, from the temple of Jerusalem, seem to have 
been employed in the making of them; for it is said, 
that Nebuchadnezzar did put all the sacred vessels, 
which he carried from Jerusalem, into the house of 
his god at Babylon, that is, into this house or tem- 
ple of Bel. This temple stood till the time of 
Xerxes, but on his return from the Grecian expedi- 
tion, he demolished the whole of it, and laid it all 
in rubbish, having first plundered it of its immense 
riches, among which were several images or statues 
of massy gold ; and one of them is said by Diodorus 
Siculus to have been forty feet high, which might 
perchance have been that which Nebuchadnezzar 
consecrated in the plains of Dura.” 

[A succinct account of the tower of. Belus may 
be given as follows; and it will also serve as an il- 
lustration of the worship of Bel, or Baal, i.e. of the 
planet Jupiter. (See Baau.) Herodotus saw this 


| temple, still unimpaired. (Herodot, i, 181, seq.) It 
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steod within the city, in the midst of a square area, 
surrounded by walls which were furnished with 
iron gates. It was built of burnt bricks laid in 
bitumen, and rose to the height of a stadium, i.e. 
according to Volney, (Recherches, P. iii. p. 72, seq.) 
about 320 feet. There were eight stages or stories; 
to which the ascent was by slanting stairs along the 
external walls. These stories gradually diminished in 
breadth from the base upward; thus giving to the 
tower the form of a pyramid. Hence Strabo also calls 
it a square pyramid. (xvi. 1.5.) The upper story 
contained a chamber, with a bed, before which 
stood a golden table. In this chamber Herodotus 
Says no one slept at night except a female, whom 
the god Belus, according to the Chaldeans the 
priests of this temple, had selected from the females 
of the city. Diodorus Siculus says, this chamber 
served also for astronomical observations. In the 
next story below was a chapel, with a gigantic statue 
of Belus, sitting upon a throne with a table be- 
fore it. The image, throne, and table, throughout, 
were of pure gold.—Niebuhr and R. K. Porter sup- 
pose that the remains of this temple are extant in 
the ruin Birs Nimrood; and to this Rosenmueller 
also gives his assent. Bib. Geog. I. ii. p. 24. See 
under Bagrion. R. 

It is highly probable, that the remains of towers, 
shown in Babylonia, are only ruins of old Babylon, 
built by Nebuchadnezzar. See further in the next 
article. 

“Baper,” says Ibn Haukal, “is a small village, 
but the most ancient spot in al] Irak. The whole 
region is denominated Babel, from this place. The 
kings of Canaan resided there, and ruins of great 
edifices still remain. I am of opinion, that, in for- 
mer times, it was a very considerable place. They 
say that Babel was founded by Zokah Piurasp; and 
there was Abraham, to whom be peace! thrown into 
the fire. There are two heaps, one of which is in 
a place called Koudi Fereik, the other Koudi Der- 
bar: in this the ashes still remain; and they say 
that it was the fire of Nimrod into which Abraham 
Was cast; may peace be on him!” Now, as it is 
evidently impossible that a monarch of the Peishda- 
dian, or first dynasty of the Persian kings, supposed 
to have reigned ante A. D.780, should have seen Abra- 
ham, may not this tradition have some reference to 
the story of Shadrach, and his companions, cast into 
the fiery furnace, as recorded in Daniel? The cir- 
cumstances of the miraculous delivery are the same, 
and the memory of this,so much later miracle, is 
mere likely to have been preserved than the other. 
At all events, these traditions of deliverance from 
the power of fire,show that the memory of a his- 
tory, of which that was the subject, was strongly and 
generally impressed on the minds of the inhabiants 
in neighboring countries; though they might not 
accurately report all the particulars of it. 

I. BABYLON, (derived from Bazet, which see,) 
the capital of Babylonia, or Chaldea, was probably 
built by Nimrod; but it was long before it obtained 
its subsequent size and splendor. It was enlarged 
by Belus; and Semiramis added so many and so 
very considerable works, that she might be called, 
not improperly, the foundress of it; as Constantine 
is called the founder of Constantinople, although 
that city had long been the city Byzantium. It was, 
leng afterwards, embellished by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and hither a considerable portion of the Jewish 
captives were led by their haughty and politic con- 
gueror. In consequence of this transportation to 
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the chief city of the empire, the name Babylon be- 
came symbolical among the Jews for a state of suf- 
fering and calamity ; and is, ly, used in this 
figurative sense in the Revelations; not for the city 
of Babylon in Chaldea, but for another place and 
state which might justly be com to the ancient 
Babylon. [But see under Apocatypse.] TheJews 
carry this notion still further, and give the name of 
Babylon to any place, whether in lonia Proper, 
or out o1 it, where any division of their nation had 
been held in a state of captivity. 

Belus the Assyrian is said to have reigned at Baby- 
lon A. M. 2682, ante A. D. 1322, in the time of Sham- 
gar, judge of Isruel; and to have been succeeded 
by Ninus, Semiramis, Ninyas, and others: but none 
of these princes are noticed in Scripture, at least 
not under the title of kings of Babylon. Ninus, ac- 
cording to Herodotus (lib. i. cap. 95.) founded the 
Assyrian empire, which subsisted in Upper Asia 520 
years. During this interval, the city and province 
of Babylon was under a governor appointed by the 
king of Assyria, till the reign of Sardanapalus, (A. 
M. 3257,) when Arbaces, governor of the Medes, 
and Belesis, or Nabonassar, governor of Babylon, 
are said to have revolted inst him. Sardanapa- 
lus burnt himself in his em, and the insurgents 
divided the monarchy ; Arbaces reigning in Media, 


and Belesis at Babylon. (See Assyria.) Nebu 
chadnezzar the Great, who destroy erusalem, 
was the most magnificent king of lon known. 


Evilmerodach succeeded him, and hazzar suc- 
ceeded Evilmerodach. (Beros. apud Joseph. lib. 1. 
contra Apion. p. 1045.) Darius the Mede succeeded 
Belshazzar, and Cyrus succeeded Darius, otherwise 
called Astyages. The death of Belshazzar is fixed 
to A. M. 3448, and the first year of Cyrus’s reign at 
Babylon, to A. M. 3457. The successors of Cyrus 
are well known: the following is their order: Cam- 
byses, the Seven Magi, Darius son of Hystaspes, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes I]. Secun- 
dianus or Sogdianus, Ochus, or Darius Nothus, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, Arses, Darius Codoman- 
nus, who was overcome by Alexander the Great A. 
M. 3673, ante.A. D. 331. For a fuller sketch of 
the history, &c. of Babylon, see the next article, 
Baeyonia. ; 

Scripture often of Babylon, particularly 
after the reign of Hezekiah, who, on his recovery, 
was visited by ambassadors from Meredach-Bala- 
dan, king of Babylon, 2 Kings xx. 12. Isaiah, who 
lived at the time, especially foretells the calamities 
which the Babylonians should bring upon Palestine ; 
the captivity of the Hebrews at Babylon, and their 
return ; the fall of the great city, and its capture by 
the Medes and Persians. The ets who lived 


| after Isaiah, in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and 


who saw the desolation of Jerusalem, and the sur- 
rounding country, enlarge still further on the eS. 
deur of Babylon, its cruelty, and the desolation 
with which God would overwhelm it. : 
Babylon is described as the test and most 
powerful city in the world—Babylon the Great. Of 
Tsaiah xiv. 


the a 
Delicate! 
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Battle Axe! the weapons of war! proper to break in 
neces nations, mul to destroy kingdoms, li. 20. 
ingdoms and nations she did destroy ; but, after a 
while, her turn came; and we now contemplate in 
her ruins a speaking instance of the vicissitude of 
human affairs; a most impressive evidence of the 
fulfilment of prophecies wherein were foretold the 
devastations which those ruins now witness. 
Herodotus, who visited Babylon, and is the most 
ancient author who has written upon it, has left the 
following description of this celebrated city. It was 
square; 120 furlongs every way, i. e. fifteen miles, 
or five leagues square; and the whole cireuit of it 
was 480 furlongs, or twenty leagues. The walls 
were built with large bricks, cemented with bitu- 
men ; and were 87 feet thick, and 350 feet high. The 
city was encompassed with a vast ditch, which was 
filled with water ; and brick work was carried up on 
both sides. The earth which was dug out was 
employed in making the bricks for the walls of the 
city ; so that one may judge of the depth and width 
of the diteh by the extreme height and thickness of 
the walls. There were a hundrcd gates fo the city, 
twenty-five on each of the four sides; these gates, 
with their posts, &c. were of brass. Between every 
two of them were three towers, raised ten feet above 
the walls where necessary. A street answered to 
each gate, so that there were fifty streets in all, cut- 
ting one another in right angles; each fifteen miles 
in length, and 151 feet wide. -Four other streets, 
having houses only on one side, the ramparts being 
on the other, made the whole compass of the city : 
each of these streets was 200 feet wide. As the 
streets of Babylon crossed one another at right an- 
les, they formed 676 squares, each square four fur- 
ongs and a half on every side, making two miles 
and a quarter in circuit. The houses of these 
squares were three or four stories high, their fronts 
were adorned with embellishments, and the inner 
space was courts and gardens. The Euphrates 
divided the city into two parts, running from north 
to south. A bridge of admirable structure, about a 
furlong in length, and 60 feet wide, formed the com- 
munication over the river; at the two extremities of 
this bridge were two palaces, the old palace on the 
east side of the river, the new palace on the west ; 
and the temple of Belus, which stood near the old 
palace, occupied one, entire square. The city was 
situated in a yast plain; and to people it Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried thither an almost infinite number of 
his captives of all nations. 'The famous hanging 
gardens which adorned the palace in Babylon, and 
which are ranked among the wonders of the world, 
contained four hundred feet square ; and were com- 
sed of several large terraces, the platform of the 
ighest terrace e pepe te walls of Babylon in 
height, i, e. 350 feet. rom one terrace to that 
above it, was an ascent by stairs ten feet wide. This 
whole mass was supported by large vaults, built one 
upon another, and strengthened by a wall twenty- 
two feet thick, covered with stones, rushes, and bitu- 
men, and plates of lead to prevent leakage. On the 
highest terrace was an aqueduct, said to be supplied 
with water from the river, by a pump, (probably the 
Persian wheel,) from whence the whole garden was 
watered. It is affirmed, that Nebuchadnezzar un- 
dertook this wonderful and famous edifice out of 
complaisance to his wife Amytis, daughter of Asty- 
ages}; who, being a native of Media, retained strong 
inclinations for mountains and forests, which abound- 
ed ju her native country. (Diod. Sicul. ii, Suabo, 
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xvi. 2. Quint. Curt. v. 1.) Scripture no where no- 
tices these celebrated gardens; but it speaks of wil- 
lows planted on the banks of the rivers of Babylon: 
* We hanged our harps on the willows in the midst 
thereof,” says Ps. exxxvii. 2. Isaiah, describing, in 
a prophetic style, the captivity of the Moabites by 
Nebuchadnezzar, says, “'They shall be carried away 
to the valley of willows,” xv. 7. The same prophet, 
(ch. xxi. 1.) describing the calamities of Babylon by 
Cyrus, calls this city the desert of the sea; where 
the word sea is applied to the river Euphrates, 
(comp. xxyii. 1.) as also to the Nile, Is, xix. 5; Nah, 
iii, 8. [See also the additions under aor eer 
Jeremiah, to the same purport, says, (li. 36, 42.) “ 
will dry up the sea of Babylon, and make her springs 
dry. ‘The sea is come up upon her: she is cov- 
ered with the multitude of the waves thereof.” 
Megasthenes (ap. Euseb. Preep. ix. 41.) assures us, 
that Babylon was built in a place which had before 
abounded so greatly with water, that it was called 
the sea. But the language of the Psalmist, above 
quoted, suggests the idea that the city of Babylon 
was refreshed by a considerable number of streams; 
“ By the rivers [streams, flowing currents] of Baby- 
lon we sat down.”—* On the willows (plural) in the 
midst thereof we hanged our harps” (plural). There 
must then have been gardens visited by these 
streams, easily accessible to the captive Israelites; 
not the royal gardens, exclusively, but otbers less 
reserved. We know, also, that there was but one 
river at Babylon then, as there is but one now, the 
Euphrates; so that when these captives represent 
themselves as “sitting by the rivers of Babylon,” in 
the plural, they inform us, that this river was divided 
into several branches, or canals; and these were, 
doubtless, works ef art. See under Bapyionta. 
From the history in Daniel, (chap. iii.) of the con- 
secration of Nebuchadnezzar’s “ Golden Image,” we 
know that Babylon [i. e. the province] contained a 
vast plain, capacious enough to accommodate the 
assembled officers of his empire, with all the pomp 
and preparations in the power of this mighty mon 
arch, and, beyond all doubt, alsoa very great propor- 
tion of the prodigious population of Babylon. This 
is called the plain of Dura, sy; and, deducing its 
name from the meaning of the root, it imports the 
round, or circular, enclosure. As the occasion was 
the consecration of a statue, it is natural to suppose 
that the ceremony would take place as near as might 
be, and, if possible, immediately before, the temple, 
or sacred station, in which this idol deity was to re- 
main: it would not be dedicated in a distant place, 
and afterwards conveyed to its appointed residence ; 
but the homages of its worshippers would be more 
appropriate on its arrival at home, and its inhabita- 
tion of its destined residence. ‘This enables us to 
affix a character to a large circular enclosure, of 
which the remains are still visible at Babylon, and - 
which surrounds the principal mounds, which may 
be those of the temple of Belus, and the royal palace. 
In fact, admitting this very natural supposition, 
[which, however, is entirely fanciful, R.] it contributes 
at the same time an argument, not without its use, 
in attempting to identify and distinguish these exten- 
sive structures. We do not find that this plain is 
described by ancient authors, unless it be included 
in what they report of the accommodations and 
enceinte of the palace. Diodorus says that the tem- 
ple occupied the centre of the city; Herodotus says, 
the centre of that division of the city in which it 
| stood; as the palace in the centre of its division, 
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But the description of Diodorus is pointed with re- 
spect to the fact of the palace being near to the 
bridge, and, consequently, to the river’s bank : and he 
1s borne out by the descriptions of Strabo and Cur- 
tius, both of whom represent the hanging gardens to 
be very near the river; and all agree that they were 
Within, or adjacent to, the square of the fortified palace. 

Great boastings have been made of the antiquity 
of the astronomical observations taken by the Baby- 
lonians. Josephus tells us, (c. Apion. i. p. 1044.) 
that Berosus, the Babylonian historian and astrono- 
mer, agreed with Moses concerning the corruption 
of mankind, and the deluge ; and Aristotle, who was 
curious in examining the truth of what was reported 
relating to these observations, desired Calisthenes to 
send him the most certain accounts that he could 
find of this particular, among the Babylonians. Ca- 
listhenes sent him observations of the heavens, which 
had been made during 1903 years, computing from 
the origin of the Babylonish monarchy to the time 
of Alexander. This carries up the account as high 
as the one hundred and fifteenth year after the flood, 
which was within fifteen years after the tower of 
Babel was built. For the confusion of tongues, 
which followed immediately after the building of 
that tower, happened in the year in which Peleg was 
born, 101 years after the flood, and fourteen years 
before that in which these observations begin. 

In ancient authors much confusion is occasioned 
by a too general application of the name Babel: it 
has denoted the original tower, the original city, 
the subsequent tower, the palace, the Jater city, 
and we shall find it expressing the province of 
Babylonia: in fact, it stands connected in that sense 
with the plain of Dura, which is said to be in the 
province of Babylon, and which might be placed at 
a distance from the city, were it not for considera- 
tions already recited. Ancient authors have raised 
the wonder of tLeir readers, by allowing to the walls 
of Babylon dimensions and extent which confound 
the imagination, and rather belong to a province than 
to a city. But that they really were of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, should appear from references 
made to them by the prophet, who threatens them 
with destruction. Jeremiah (i. 15.) says, “Her foun- 
dations are fallen: her walls are thrown down ;” and 
again, (li. 44.) “The very wall of Babylon shall fall :” 
and (verse 58.) “the broad wall of Babylon shall be 
utterly broken :’—observe, the broad wall; and in 
verse 53. we read, “Though Babylon shall mount 
up to heaven, [that is, her defences,] and though she 
should fortify the height of her strength,” [that is, 
her wall.] Thus we find allusions to the height, 
the breadth, and the strength, of the walls of Baby- 
lon: but, before we proceed to examine these pas- 
sages more fully, we shall avail ourselves, in part at 
least, of what descriptions are afforded by heathen 
writers. 

Public belief has been staggered by the enormous 
dimensions allowed to Babylon by the different au- 
thors of ancient times—Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Pliny, and Quintus Curtius; because, even if the 
most confined of those measures reported by the fol- 
lowers of Alexander (who viewed it at their fullest 
leisure) be adopted, and the stadia taken at a moder- 
ate standard, they will give an area of 72 square 
miles. We therefore conce -ve, that, with respect to 
the extent of the buildings and population of Baby- 
lon, we ought not to receive the above measure as a 
scale; from the great improbability of so vast a con- 
tiguous space having ever been built on: but that the 
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wall might have been continued to the extent given, 
does not appear so improbable, for we cannot sup- 
pose that so many ancient writers could have been 
misled concerning this point. But, although we may 
extend our belief to the vastness of the enceinte, it 
does not follow that we are to believe that 80, or 
even 72 square miles, contiguous to each other, were 
covered with buildings. The different reports of 
the extent of the walls of Babylon are given as fol- 
low :—By Herodotus, at 120 stadia each side; or 
480 stadia in circumference. By Pliny and Solinus, 
at 60 Roman miles; which, at 8 stadia to a mile, 
agrees with Herodotus. By Strabo, at 385 stadia. 
By Diodorus, fromm Ctesias, 360: but from Clitarchus, 
who accompanied Alexander, 365. And, lastly, by 
Curtius, at 368. Itappears highly probable that 360, 
or 365, was the true statement of the circumference, 
That the area enclosed by the walls of Babylon was 
only partly built on, is proved by the words of Quin- 
tus Curtius,who says (lib. v. cap. 4.) that ‘the buildings 
(in Babylon) are not contiguous to the walls, but some 
considerahle space was left all round....Nor do 
the houses join; perbaps from motives of safety. 
The remainder of the space is cultivated; that, in 
the event of a siege, the inhabitants might not be 
compelled to depend on supplies from without.’ 
Thus far Curtius. Diodorus describes a vast space 
taken up by the palaces and public buildings. The 
enclosure of one of the palaces ‘which appears to be 
what is called by others the citadel) was a square of 
15 stadia, or near a mile and a half; the other of 
five stadia: here are more than two and a half 
square miles occupied by the palaces alone. Be- 
sides these, there were the temple and tower of Belus, 
of vast extent ; the hanging gardens, &c. But, after 
all, it is certain, and we are ready to allow, that the 
extent of the buildings of Babylon was great, and far 
beyond the ordinary size of capital cities then known 
in the world ; which may indeed be concluded from 
the manner in which the ancients in general speak 
of it. The population of this city, during its most 
flourishing state, exceeded twelve hundred thousand ; 
or perhaps a million and a quarter. 

The hanging gardens, (as they are called,) which 
had an area of about three and a half acres, had 
trees of a considerable size growing in them: and it 
is not improbable that they were of a species differ- 
ent fro those of the natural growth of the alluvial 
soil of Babylonia. Curtius says, that some of them 
were eight cubits in the girth; and Strabo, that. 
there was a contrivance to prevent the large roots 
from destroying the superstructure, by building vast 
hollow piers, which were filled with earth to receive 
them. These trees may have been perpetuated in 
the same spot where they grew, notwithstanding 
that the terraces may have subsided, by the crum- 
bling of the piers and walls that supported them. 

Now, it appears that we ought to make a distine- 
tion here. That the province of Babylonia should 
be surrounded by a wall of immense thickness, for 
the purpose of a fortification, is little less than ridicu- 
lous ; but that an enclosure or wall might embrace 
a large extent of country, is credible. Ibn Haukal 
speaks of villages “extending for nearly twenty far- 
sang by twelve farsang; all about this space is a 
wall, and within it the people dwell winter and sum- 
mer.”—This may be allowed to justify the extent 
assigned to the walls of Babylonia, as a province; 
while those more proximate to the city of Babylon 
were certainly constructed with wonderful labor, 
skill, and solidity, according to the duty demanded 
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of them in protecting a narrower space. This seems 
rather to militate against the sentiment of Dr. Blay- 
ney, who would keep to the singular, wall, where 
the term occurs; as Jer. li, 58: “The walls [plural] 
of Babylon; the broad [wall, singular] shall be 
utterly broken.” It would be hazardous to insist 
that the prophet intended a distinction from nar- 
rower walls by using the term broad ; but those who 
observe that in chap. |. 15. we have also walls, in the 

lural—* her walls are thrown down,” as the doctor 

imself renders, will hesitate on reducing this term 
in this place to the singular. 

We are now prepared to examine somewhat 
more closely the predictions quoted from the 
prophet. With regard to the first, (Jer. 1. 15.) “Her 
foundations are fallen,” Dr. Blayney observes, very 
justly, that foundations cannot fall: they are already 
deep in the ground ; they may be razed, or uprooted, 
but they can go no lower. He therefore renders, 


- with the LXX, ésdazecc, her battlements, or the turrets 


filled with men who fought in defence of the walls. 
They might be somewhat analogous to the bastions 
of modern fortification ; but, most likely, they were 
raised higher than the wall itself. Another passage 
deserves remark, as being manifestly intended by the 
writer to display uncommon emphasis, (li. 58.) “The 
broad wall of Babylon shall be utterly broken.” 
These last words are but a feeble resemblance of 
the original, which is very difficult to be rendered 


into English, apron apr, in ullerly razing it most 


utterly raze tt,—doubly destroy it with double de- 
struction. And this is denounced on the broad wall 
of Babylon. If, therefore, traces should be found of 
any narrow wall of this ill-fated city, they may be 
allowed to possess their interest: but hitherto no in- 
dications of the broad wall have been so much as 
suspected by the most inquisitive, and probably no 
such discovery ever will be achieved. 

We have now tottched on the particulars connected 
with Babylon, except one that has puzzled all com- 


‘mentators, Jer. li. 41. “How is Sheshach taken! and 


how is the praise of the whole earth surprised! how 
is Babylon become an astonishment among the na- 
tions!” On which Dr. Blayney says, “That Babylon 
is meant by Sheshach is certain; but why it is so 
called, is yet matter of doubt.” We have this term, 
also, chap. xxv. 26. “And the king of Sheshach 
shall drink—after the other kings of the earth.” 
That it is a name for Babylon, there can be no 
oubt, from the first passage above; but the deriva- 
tion is extremely obscure. The Jewish commenta- 
tors, and Jerome, suppose it to be the name 522, 
Babel, written in the cabalistic manner called 
Altbash, i. e. in which n is put for s, w for a, etc. 
But even supposing, though not admitting, that this 
secret mode of writing is really so ancient, there 
seems to be no good reason why, in the very same 
verse, (li. 41.) Babel should be mentioned once hy 
its true name, and then again by a concealed one. 


Others papi it to be for Shikshak, zuizimvios, i. e. 


the city of iron plated gates. But the most apt and 
probable derivation is that of Von Bohlen, (Symbol. 
ad Interp. S. Cod. ex Ling. Pers. p. 22.) viz. that it is 
the same as the Persian Shih-Shdh, or Shah-Shah, 
i. e. house or court of the prince, an appellation which 
could be more suitable to no city than to Babylon. R. 
.. [Thus far the mingled contributions of Calmet and 
Taylor, in regard to the ancient Babylon. Before 
proceeding to give an account of the mighty ruins, 
which at the present day alone mark its former site, 
it may not be md to subjoin a few particulars 
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relating more especially to the decline and fall of 
this proud city; leaving the more detailed account 
of the geographical character of the surroundin 
country, and of the history of the state, to be adie 
under the article BapyLontra. 

The original foundation of the city is referred, in 
the Bible, to the attempt of the descendants of Noah 
to build “a city and a tower ;” on account of which 
their language was confounded and they were scat- 
tered, by tlie interposition of God himself, Gen. 
xi. 1, seq. Hence the name Babel, i. e. confusion. 
With this coincide the traditions related by other 
ancient writers, and professedly extracted from As- 
syrian historians. (See the extract from Abydenus, 
under the article Basen, and compare the Armenian 
Hist. of Moses Choren. i. c. 8.—Josephus, Ant. i. 4, 
3. quotes a similar tradition from the Sibylline ora- 
cles, which is found in the edition of Gallzeus, lib 
iii. p. 336, seq. with which compare also Gallei 
Dissertat. de Sibyllis, p. 459.) Another Assyrian 
account, handed down by Ctesias, (Diod. Sic. 11. 7.) 
makes Semiramis, the queen of Ninus, to be the 
founder of Babylon; and a later Chaldean ac- 
count, given by Megasthenes and Berosus, describes 
Nebuchadnezzar as its builder. (In Euseb, Preep 
Evang. ix. 41. Joseph. c. Apion. i. 19.) These ac- 
counts may all be reconciled, by supposing that 
Semiramis rebuilt or greatly extended the ancient 
city ; and that Nebuchadnezzar afterwards enlarged 
it still farther, and rendered it more strong and 
splendid. The description of the city itself by He- 
rodotus, who personally visited it, has already been 
given above. 

Under Nebuchadnezzar, at any rate, Babylon reach- 
ed the summit of her greatness and splendor. She 
was now the capital of the civilized world, and into 
her lup flowed, either through conquest or commerce, 
the wealth of almost all knoww lands. Justly, there- 
fore, might the prophets call her the great, (Dan. iv. 
30.) the praise of the whole earth, (Jer. li. 41.) the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, (Is. xiii. 19.) the lad. 
of kingdoms, (Is. xlvii. 5.) but also the tender and del- 
wate, aud given to pleasures, Is. xlvii. 1.8. Indeed, 
these last epithets are gentle, in comparison with the 
real state of the case; for, in consequence of the 
opulence and luxury of the inhabitants, the corrupt- 
ness and licentiousness of manners and morals were 
carried to a frightful extreme. Herodotus assures 
us, (i. 199.) that the daughters even of the nobles ° 
prostituted themselves in the temple of Mylitta, i. e. 
the planet Venus, or Ashtaroth. Quintus Curtius 
gives us the following picture of the horrid profli- 
gacy and beastly indecency of the inhabitants, which 
is quite too bad to be translated : (lib. v. 1.) “ Nihil ur- 
bis ejus corruptius moribus, nec ad irritandas illicien- 
dasque immodicas yoluptates instructius. Liberos 
coljugesque cum hospitibus stupro coire, modo pre- 
tium flagitii detur, parentes maritique patiuntur.— 
Feminarum convivia ineuntium in principio moges- 
tus est habitus; dein summa queeque amicula exu- 
unt, paulatimque pudorem profanant; ad ultimum 
(honos auribus sit) ima corporum velamenta proji- 
ciunt: nec meretricium hoe dedecus est, sed matro- 
narum virginumque, apud quas comitas habetur 
vulgati corporis vilitas.” Well, therefore, might the 
prophets proclaim woes against her! Well might 


| we expect Jehovah to bring down vengeance on her 


crimes! Indeed, the woes denounced against Bab- 
ylon by the prophets, constitute some of the most 
awfi lly splendid and sublime portions of the whole 
Bible, Is. xiii; xlvii; Jer. 1; li. et al. seep. Hence, 
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too, as tne great capital, in which all the corruptions 
of idolatry were concentrated, Babylon, in the Rey- 
elation of St. John, is put symbolically for Rome, at 
that time the chief seat and capital of heathenism. 

The city of Babylon, however, did not long thus 
remain the capital of the world; for already, under 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar’s grandson, Nabonnid, 
the Belitigne of the Scriptures, it was besieged and 
taken by Cyrus. The accounts of Greek historians 
harmonize here with that of the Bible, that Cyrus 
made his successful assault on a night when the 
whole city, relying on the strength of the walls, had 
given themselves up to the riot and debauchery of a 
grand public festival, and the king and his nobles 
were revelling at a splendid entertainment. Cyrus 
had previously caused the Pallacopas, a canal which 
ran west of the city, and carried off the superfluous 
water of the Euphrates into the lake of Nitocris, 
(see under Basyxonta,) to be cleared out, in order 
to turn the river into it; which, by this means, was 
rendered so shallow, that his soldiers were able to 
penetrate along its bed into the city. From this 
time its importance declined; for Cyrus made Susa 
the capital of bis kingdom; and Babylon thus ceased 
to be the chief city of an independent state. He is 
said also to have torn down the external walls; be- 
cause the city was too strongly fortified, and might 
easily rebel against hin. It did thus revolt against 
Darius Hystaspes; who again subdued \it, broke 
down all its gates, and reduced its walls to the height 
of fifty cubits. (Herod. iii. 159.) According to 
Strabo, (xvi. 1, 5.) Xerxes destroyed the tower of 
Belus. The same writer mentions, that under the 
Persians, and under Alexander’s successors, Baby- 
lon continued to decline; especially after Seleucus 
Nicator had founded Seleucia, and made it bis resi- 
dence A great portion of the inhabitants of Baby- 
Jon 1emoved thither; afid in Strabo’s time, i. e. under 
Augustus, Babylon had become so desolate, that it 
might be called a vast desert. Diodorus Siculus, in 
the same century, says, (ii. 27.) that only a small por- 
tion of Babylon was inhabited ; and, in the time of 
Pausanias, in the first half of the second century, 
only the walls remained. (Arcad. c. 33.) After this, 
the sole mention of Babylon, (and only as a village 
on that site,) util the time of Della Valle, (see below,) 
is in the last half of the fourth century, and at the 

. beginning of the fourteenth. *R 

We shall now direct our attention to the remains of 
those once magnificent structures which distinguished 
Babylon as the wonder of the world: of their elegance 
we cannot judge, as that has ceased to exist; of their 
magnitude we can form some estimate, though not 
of their connection, or mutual dependence ; we shall, 
nevertheless, find, on examination, sufficient partic- 
ulars attached to these monuments of persevering 
labor, to justify the predictions of the prophets, and to 
clear them from the charge of inconsistency, or pre- 
varieation ; which is our principal object. 

[For the easier understanding of the subjoined 
quotations, it should be borne in mind, that all the 
principal ruins yet discovered, are on the east bank 
of the Euphrates. They lie within a triangular area, 
of which the river is the base, and the two sides are 
formed by the ruins of the ancient wall, which com- 
men. e at the river above and below, and meet in a 
right angle at the most eastern point. The latest 
traveller who has visited these stupendous ruins is 
Sir R. K. Porter, who has examined them with more 
attention than any former traveller. R. 
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ligible account of these antiquities was Della Valle, 
who, in 1616, examined them more minutely and 
leisurely than some who went before him. His ac- 
count of the more northerly of these ruins, which 
he calls the tower of Belus, is instructive, notwith- 
standing later information, “In the midst of a vast 
and level plain, about a quarter of a league from the 
[Luphrates, appears a heap of ruined buildings, Jike 
a huge mountain, the materials of which are so con- 
founded together, that one knows not what to make 
of it. Its figure is square, and it rises in form of a 
tower or pyramid, with four fronts, which answer 
to the four quarters of the compass, but it seems 
longer from north to south than from east to west, 
and is, as far as I could judge, by iy pacing of it, a 
large quarter of a league. Its situation and form 
correspond with that pyramid which Strabo calls the 
tower of Belus. The height of this mountain of 
ruins is not in every part equal, but exceeds the 
highest palace in Naples; it is a mis-shapen mass, 
wherein there is no appearance of regularity; in 
some places it rises in sharp points, craggy and 
inaccessible ; in others it is smoother and of easier 
ascent; there are also traces of torrents from the 
summit to the base, caused by violent rains. It is 
built with large and thick bricks, as I carefully ob- 
served, having caused excavations to be made in 
several places for that purpose; but they do not ap- 
pear to have been burned, but dried in the sun, 
which is extremely hot in those parts. These sun- 
baked bricks, in whose substance were mixed bruised 
reeds and straw, and which were laid in clay mor- 
tar, compose the great mass of the building, but 
other bricks were also perceived at certain intervals, 
especially where the strongest buttresses stood, of 
the same size, but baked in the kiln, and set in good 
lime and bitumen.” (Vol. ii. Let. 17.) He paced the 
circumference, and found it to be 1134 of his ordi- 
nary steps; say about 2552, or 2600, feet: conse- 
quently the dimensions of each side should have 
heen about 640 or 650 feet. He observed founda- 
tions of buildings around the great mass, at the dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty paces. This ruin has subse- 
quently been known under the appellation of “ Della 
Valle’s Ruin ;” it is the same as the natives call 
Makloube, Mujelibé, that is, overturned; or “the 
pyramid of Haroot and Maroot.” 

M. Beauchamp, Vicar General of Babylon, and 
Corresponding Member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, visited these celebrated ruins several times 
within the (then) last twenty years [1799.] He says, 
“The ruins of Babylon are very visible a league 
north of Hellah. There is, in P pasa an eleva- 
tion which is flat on the top; of an irregular figure ; 
and intersected by ravines. It would never have 
been suspected for the work of human hands, were 
it not proved by the layers of bricks found in it. Its 
height is not more than 60 yards. It 1» so little ele- 
vated, that the least ruin we pass in the road to it 
conceals it from the view. ‘To come at the bricks 
it is necessary to dig into the earth. They are 
baked with fire, and cemented with zepth, or bitu- 
men: between each layer are found osiers. Above 
this mount, on the side of the river, are those im- 
mense ruins which have served, and still serve, for 
the building of Hellah, an Arabian city, containin 
10 or 12,000 souls. Here are found those large an 
thick bricks, imprinted with unknown characte 
specimens of which I have presented to the. Ab 
Barthelemy. 'This place, and the mount of Babel, 


The first traveller who communicated an intcl- | are commonly called by the Arabs Makloube, that 
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is, turned -turvy. I was informed by the mas- 
ter mason employed to dig for bricks, that the places 
from which he procured them were large, thick 
walls, and sometimes chambers. We has frequently 
found earthen vessels, engraved marbles, and, about 
eight years ago, a statue as Jarge as life, which he 
threw among the rubbish. On one wall of a clam- 
ber he found the figures of a cow, aud of the sun 
and moon, formed of varnished bricks. Sometimes, 
idols of clay are found, representing human figures. 
I found one brick on which was a lion, and on 
others a half-moon in relief. The bricks are ce- 
mented with bitumen, except in one place, which is 
well preserved, where they are send by a very thin 
stratuin of white cement, which appears to me to be 
made of lime and sand. The bricks are every where 
of the same dimensions, one foot three lines square 


by three inehes thiek. Oceasionally, layers of osiers 
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in bitumen are found, as at Babel. The master ma- 
son led me along a valley, which he dug out a long 
while ago, to get at the bricks of a wall, that, from 
the marks he showed me, [ guess to have been sixty 
feet thick. It ran perpendicular to the bed of’ the 
river, and was probably the wallof the city. I found 
in it a subterranean canal, which, instead of being 
arched over, is covered with pieces of sand-stone, 
six or seven feet long, by three wide. These ruins 
extend several leagues to the north of Hellah, and 
incontestably mark the situation of ancient Babylon.” 

The increasing curiosity of travellers, with the 
arrival in Europe of several inscribed bricks, and 
other instances of the kind of letters used in these 
inser, ptions, induced the visits of others: the follow- 
ing are extracts*from Kinneir’s Memoir on Persia. 
“In the latitude of 32 deg. 25 min. north, and, ac- 
cording to my reckoning, fifty-four miles from Bag- 
dad, stands the modern town of Hilleh, on the banks 
of the Euphrates. Jt covers a very small portion of 
the space occupied by the ancient capital of Assyria, 
the ruins of which i excited the curiosity and 
admiration of the few European travellers, whom 
chance or business has conducted to this remote 
quarter of the globe, and lave been partially de- 
scribed amin of Tudela, Beauchamp, and 
Pietro Della Valle. p. 269. The town of Hilleh is 
sain, by the of the country, to be built on the 
site of Babel; and some gigantic ruins, still to be 
seen in its vicinity, are believed to be the remains of 
that aucient metropolis. I visited these ruins in 
1808; and my friend, captain Frederick, whose 
name Ihave had frequent occasion to mention in this 
Memoir, spent six days in minutely examining every 
thing wi of attention, for many miles round 
Hilleh. Is therefore, without noticing the de- 
scription given by former travellers, state first what 
was seen by myself; and afterwards the result of 
captain Frederick’s inquiries. The principal ruin, 
and that which is thouglit to represent the temple of 
Belus, is four miles north of Hilleh, aud a quar- 
ter of a mile from the east bank of the Muphrates. 
This stupendous monument of antiquity is a huge 
[enti nine hundred paces in circumference, 


aptain Frederick measured the east and south 
es at the top, and found the former to be one 
hundred and eighty, and the latter one hundred aud 


hinety, paces, at two feet and a half each am and, 
as nearly | rould guess, about two hundred and 
twenty feet in , at the most elevated part. It 
is an exact q ale. Three of its fuces are still 


ards the south has lost more of 
eothers. This pyramid is built 
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entirely of brick dried in the sun, cemented in some 
places with bitumen and regular layers of reeds, and 
in others with slime and reeds, whieh appeared to 
me as fresh as if they had been used only a few 
days before. [All that captain Frederick saw were 
cemented with bitumen, Ou entering a sinall eave 
ern, however, about twenty feet in depth, f fond 
that the bricks in the interior of the mass were inva- 
riably cemented with slime and layers of reeds at 
each course.) Quantities of firnace-baked brick 
were, however, scattered at the foot of the pyramid: 
and it is more than probable that it was once faced 
with the latter, which have been removed by the 
natives for the construction of their houses. ‘The 
outer edges of the bricks, from bets exposed to the 
weather, have mouldered away: it is, therefore, 
only on minute examination that the nature of the 
materials of which it iscomposed can be ascertained, 
When viewed from a distance, the ruin has more 
the appearance of a small bill than a building, The 
ascent is in most places so gentle that a person may 
ride all over it. Daep ravines have been sunk by 
the periodical rains; and there are numerous long, 
Narrow cavities, or passages, which are now the un- 
molested retreat of jackals, lycenas, and other nox- 
ious animals. ‘The bricks of which this structure is 
built are larger, and much inferior to any other I 
have seen; they have no inseriptions on them, and 
are seldom used by the natives, on account of their 
sofiness. The name given by the Arabs to this ruin 
is Haroot and Maroots; for they believe that, near 
the foot of the pyramid, there still exists (although 
invisible to mankind) a well, in whieh those two 
wicked angels were condemmed by the Almighty to 
be suspended by the heels until the end of the 
world, a8 a punishment for their vanity and pre- 
sumption, Della Valle mentions several smaller 
mounds, as being situated in the plain in the imme- 
diate vieinity of the pyramid. Captain Frederick 
and myself looked in vain for these mounds; we 
could only diseern the high banks of a cana, run- 
ning parallel to the 8. W. face of the square, and a 
mound, about half a mile distant, of which I shall 
speak hereafter, 

“On the opposite [the W.] side of the river, about 
six miles 8. W. of Hilleh, a second eminence, not 
quite so large as that just mentioned, but of greater 
elevation, would seem to have eseaped the observa 
tion of modern travellers; with the Doh od of 
Niebuhr, by whom it is slightly mentioned, It is 
forined of furnace-buked and sun-dried brick, about 
one foot in diameter, and from three to four inches 
thick. This pyramid is styled Nimrood by the 
Arabs; and on its summit are the remains of a small 
square tower, the wall of which is cight feet thick, 
and, as nearly as I could guess, about fifty in height. 
It is built of furnace-baked bricks, of a yellowish 
color, cemented with slime, but no reeds or bitumen 
were perceptible, From this tower there is a most 
extensive view of the windings of the Huphrates, 
through the level plain of Shinar. Its banks are 
lined with villages and orchards, and here «1d there 
a few seuttered barlets in the desert apper rea like 
spots on the surface of the ocean, On the top and 
sides of the mound I observed several frag nents of 
different colors, resembling, in appearante, pieces 
of mis-shapen rock, Captain Frederick sxamined 
these curious fragments with much atte ition, and 
was at first inclined to think that they we e consoli- 
dated pieces of fallen masonry 5 but thie idea was 
soon luid aside, as they were found so hard us to 
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resist iron, in the manner of any other very hard 
stone, and the junction ofthe bricks was not to be dis- 
cerned. It is difficult to form a conjecture concern- 
ing these extraordinary fragments, (some of which 
are six and eight feet in diameter,) as there is no 
stone of such a quality to be procured any where in 
the neighboring country, and we could see or hear 
of no building of which they could form a part. 
Here those bricks which have inscriptions on them 
are generally found by the Arabs, who are constantly 
employed in digging for them, to build the houses 
at Hilleh. About a hundred and twenty paces from 
this pyramid is another, not so high, but of greater 
circumference at the base. Bricks are dug in great 
quantities from this place; but none, I believe, with 
inscriptions. 
“(To return to the E.side.] About one mile and 
a half from Hilleh, on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates, captain Frederick discovered a longitudinal 
mound, close on the edge of the river; and two 
miles further up, in an easterly direction, a second, 
more extensive than the first. He was given to un- 
derstand that the Arabs were in the habit of procur- 
ing vast quantities of burnt bricks from this mound, 
none of which, however, had any inscription. He 
perceived, on examination, a wall of red bricks, in 
one part even with the surface of the ground, and 
open to the depth of thirty feet in the mound) the 
earth having been moved for the purpose of procur- 
ing the bricks. At another place, not far distant, 
were the remains of an extensive building. Some 
of its walls were in great preservation, ten feet above 
the surface of the rubbish; and the foundation, at 
another part, had not been reached at the depth of 
forty-five feet. It was six feet eight inches thick, 
built of a superior kind of yellowish brick, furnace- 
baked, and cemented, not with bitumen or reeds, 
but lime mixed with sand. A decayed tree, not far 
trom this spot, was shown by the country people, as 
being coeval with the building itself. Its girth, two 
feet from the ground, measured four feet seven 
inches, and it might be about twenty feet in height : 
it was hollow, and apparently very old. [Former 
travellers have asserted that they saw a number of 
very old and uncommion looking trees along the 
banks of the river: but neither captain Frederick 
nor myself saw any but this one; and it certainly 
differed from the other trees which grow in the 
neighborhood.] The great pyramid, first mentioned, 
is only about half or three quarters of a mile from 
this mound. Captain Frederick, having carefully 
examined every mound or spot, described by the 
natives as belonging to Babel, endeavored to dis- 
cover if any thing remained of the ancient city wall. 
He commenced by riding five miles down the bank 
of the river, and then by following its windings six- 
teen miles north of Hilleh, on the eastern side. The 
western bank was explored with the same minute- 
ness; but not a trace of any deep excavation, or any 
rubbish, or mounds, (excepting those already men- 
tioned,) were discovered. Leaving the river, he 
per iers from Hilleh, to a village named Kara- 
ooli, a distance of fifteen miles in a N. W. direc- 
tion, without meeting any thing worthy of remark. 
He next rode in a parallel line, six miles to the west, 
and as many to the east of the pyramid of Haroot 
and Maroot, and returned to Hilleh, disappointed in 
all his expectations; for, within a space of twenty- 
one miles in length and twelve in breadth, he was 
unable to discover any thing that could admit of a 
conclusion, that either a wall or ditch bad ever ex- 
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isted within this area. [Captain Frederick informed 
us, that he dedicated eight or ten hours each day to 
his inquiries, during his stay at Hilleh.] The size, 
situation, and construction of the pyramid of Haroot 
and Maroot have led major Rennell and D’Anville 
to suppese it to be the remiains of the temple of 
Belus. The latter, as we have already stated, is 
described as being a square of a stadium in breadth, 
and of equal dimensions at the base, and built of 
brick cemented with bitumen. The mass which we 
now see, is an exact quadrangle, which, ten feet 
within the outer edge of the rubbish, measured nine 
hundred paces, or two thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet, exceeding the circuit of the base of the 
tower of Belus by two hundred and fifty feet—a 
trifling excess, when we consider how much it must 
have increased by the fallen ruins. Its elevation, at 
the S. W. angle, is still upwards of two hundred 
feet ; which is very great, considering its antiquity, 
and the soft materials of which it is composed. 
Strabo represents the temple of Belus as having an 
exterior coat of burnt brick ; and, as I have before 
said, there is every reason to believe, from the ac- 
cumulation of pieces of furnace-baked bricks at the 
foot of each face, that this was the case with the 
great pyramid to the north of Hilleh. We are, how- 
ever, left in some doubt respecting the situation of 
the temple. Diodorus says, that it stood in the 
centre of the city: but the text is obscure; and it 
may be inferred, that the palace on the east bank of 
the Euphrates and [the] temple were the same. If 
this be the case, we may be permitted to conjecture, 
that the Euphrates once pursued a course different 
from that which it now follows, and that it flowed 
between the pyramid of Haroot and Maroot, and the 
mound and the ruins, already mentioned as half a 
mile farther to the west. The present course of the 
river would appear to justify this conclusion ; for it 
bends suddenly towards these mounds, and has the 
appearance of having formerly passed between them. 
Should this conjecture be admitted, then will the 
ruins just mentioned be found to answer the de- 
scription given by the ancients of the materials, size, 
and situation of the two principal edifices in Baby- 
lon. But if not, we shall continue in ignorance 
concerning the remains of the palace; for the pyra- 
mid is far too distant from the river and the other 
ruins, to incline us to suppose it to have been the 
royal residence.” _p. 279. 

To Mr. Rich, Resident at Bagdad for the East 
India Company, we are indebted for a still more 
particular account of these monuments of antiquity ; 
his tracts have greatly engaged the attention of the 
public, and have given occasion to much investiga- 
tion. The following are extracts from his first 
work. (Lond. 1815.) “The ruins of Babylon may 
in fact be said almost to commence from Mohawil, 
a very indifferent khan, close to which is a large 
canal, with a bridge over it, the whole country be- 
tween it and Hellah exhibiting at intervals traces of 
building, in which are discoverable burnt and un- 
burnt bricks and bitumen. Three mounds in par- 
ticular attract attention from their magnitude. 'The 
district called by the natives El-Aredh Babel ex- 
tends on both sides of the Euphrates. The ruins of 
the eastern quarter of Babylon commence about twe 
miles above Hellah, and consist of two large masses 
or mounds connected with, and lying N. and S. of, 
each other ; and several smaller ones which cross the 
plain at different intervals. [At] the northern ter- 
mination of the plain is Pietro Della Vale’s ruin; 
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from the 8. E. (to which it evidently once joined, 
being only obliterated there by two canals) proceeds 
a narrow ridge or mound of earth, wearing the ap- 
pearance of having been a boundary wall. This 
ridge forms a kind of circular enclosure, and joins 
the S. E. point of the most southerly of the two 

and masses. The whole area, enclosed by the 

oundary on the east and south, and the river on the 
west, is two miles and six hundred yards from E. to 
W.—as much from Pietro Della Valle’s ruin to the 
southern part of the boundary, or two miles and one 
thousand yards to the most southerly mound of all. 
The first grand mass of ruins [south] is one thou- 
sand one hundred yards in length, and eight liundred 
in the greatest breadth. The most elevated part 
may be about fifty or sixty feet above the level of 
the plain, and it has been dug into for the purpose 
of procuring bricks. On the north is a valley of 
five hundred and fifty yards in length, the area of 
which is covered with tussocks of rank grass, [is 
longest from E. to W.] and crossed [from 8. to N.] 
by a line of ruins of very little elevation. To this 
succeeds [going N.] the second grand heap of ruins, 
the shape of which is nearly a square of seven hun- 
dred yards length and breadth. This is the place 
where Beauchamp made his observations; and it 
certainly is the most interesting part of the ruins of 
Babylon: every vestige discoverable in it declares it 
to have been composed ef buildings far superior to 
all the rest which have left traces in the eastern 
guarter: the bricks are of the finest description, and, 
notwithstanding this is the grand store-house of them, 
and that the greatest supplies have been and are now 
constantly drawn from it, they appear still to be 
abundant. In all these excavations walls of burnt 
brick, laid in lime mortar of a very good quality, are 
seen; and in addition to the substances generally 
strewed on the surfaces of all these mounds, we here 
find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthen ware, 
marble, and great quantities of varnished tiles, the 
glazing arid coloring of which is surprisingly fresh. 
In a hollow, near the southern part, I found a 
sepulchral urn of earthen ware, which had been 
broken in digging, and near it lay some human 
bones, which pulverized with the touch. 

“To be more particular in my description of this 
mound :—not more than two hundred yards from 
its northern extremity is a ravine, hollowed out by 
those who dig for bricks, in length near a hundred 
yards, and thirty feet wide by forty or fifty deep. 
On one side of it a few yards of wall remain stand- 
ing, the face of which is very clear and perfect, and 
it appears to have been the front of some building. 
The opposite side is so confused a mass of rubbish, 
that it should seem the ravine had been worked 
through a solid building. Under the foundations of 
the southern end, un opening is made, which dis- 
covers a subterranean passage, floored and walled 
with large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered over 
with pieces of sand stone, a yard thick and several 
yards long, on which the whole [weight rests] being 
so great as to have given a considerable degree of 
obliquity to the side walls of the passage. It is half 
full of brackish water ; (probably rain water impreg- 
nated with nitre, in filtering through the ruins, which 
are all very productive of it ;) and the workmen say 
that some way on it is high enough for a horseman 
to pass upright: as much as I saw of it, it was near 
seven feet in height, and its course to the south.— 
This is described by Beauchamp, who most unac- 
countably imagines it must have been part of the 
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city wall. The superstructure over tne passage is 
cemented with bitumen; other parts of the ravine 
[are cemented] with mortar, and the bricks have all 
writing on them. The northern end of the ravine 
appears to have been crossed by an extremely thick 
wall of yellowish brick, cemented with a brilliant 
white mortar, which has been broken through in 
hollowing it out; and a little to the north of it I dis- 
covered what Beauchamp saw imperfectly, and un- 
derstood from the natives to be an idol. I was told 
the same, and that it was discovered by an old Arab 
in digging, but that, not knowing what to do with it, 
he covered it up again. [It is probable that many 
fragments of antiquity, especially of the larger kind, 
are lost in this manner. The inhabitants call all 
stones with inscriptions or figures on them idols.] 
On sending for the old man, I set a number of men 
to work, who, after a day’s hard labor, laid open 
enough of the statue to show that it was a lion of 
colossal dimensions, standing on a pedestal of a 
coarse kind of gray granite, and of rude workman- 
ship; in the mouth was a circular aperture into 
which a man might introduce his fist. A little to 
the west of the ravine is the next remarkable object, 
called by the natives the Kasr, or Palace, by which 
appellation I shall designate the whole mass. It is 
a very remarkable ruin, which, being uncovered and 
in part detached from the rubbish, is visible from a 
considerable distance ; but so surprisingly fresh in 
its appearance, that it was only after a minute in- 
spection that I was satisfied of its being in reality a 
Babylonian remain. It consists of several walls and 
piers, (which face the cardinal points,) eight feet in 
thickness, in some places ornamented with niches, 
and in others strengthened by pilasters and buttresses, 
built of fine burnt brick, (still perfectly clean and 
sharp,) laid in lime-cement of such tenacity, that 
those whose business it is have given up working, on 
account of the extreme difficulty of extracting them 
whole. The tops of these walls are broken, and 
many have been much higher. On the outside they 
have in some places been cleared nearly to the foun- 
dations, but the internal spaces formed by them are 
yet filled with rubbish ; in some parts almost to their 
summit. One part of the wall has been split into 
three parts, and overthrown as if by an earthquake ; 
some detached walls of the same kind, standing at 
different distances, show what remains to have been 
only a small part of the original fabric; indeed it 
appears that the passage in the ravine, together with 
the wall which crosses its upper end, were connected 
with it. There are some hollows underneath, in 
which several persons have lost their lives; so that 
no one will now venture into them, and their en- 
trances have become choked up with rubbish. Near 
this ruin is a heap of rubbish, the sides of which are 
curiously streaked by the alternation of its materials, 
the chief part of which, it is probable, was unburnt 
brick, of which I found a small quantity in the 
neighborhood, but no reeds were discoverable in the 
interstices. There are two paths near this ruin, 
made by the workmen who carry down their bricks 
to the river side, whence they are transported by 
boats to Hellah; and a little to the N. N. E. of it is 
the famous tree which the natives call Athelé, and 
maintain to have been flourishing in ancient Baby- 
Ton, from the destruction of which they say God 
purposely preserved it, that it might afford Ali a con- 
venient place to tie up his horse after the battle of 
Hellah! It stands on a kind of ridge, and nothing 
more than one side of its trunk remains; (by whicl. 
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it appears to have been of considerable girth ;) yet 
the branches at the top are still perfectly verdant, 
and, gently waving in the wind, produce a melan- 
choly rustling sound. It is an evergreen, something 
resembling the lignum vile, and of a kind, I believe, 
not common in this part of the country, though I am 
told there is a tree of the same description at Bassora. 
All the people of the country assert that it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to approach this mound after 
night-fall, on account of the multitude of evil spirits 
by which it is haunted. 

“A mile to the north of the Kasr [palace] and nine 
hundred and fifty yards from the river bank, is the 
last ruin of this series, described by Pietro Della 
Valle, The ntives call it Mukallibé, (or, according 
to the vulgar Arab pronunciation of these parts, Mu- 
jelibé,) meaning overturned.* It is of an oblong 
shape, irregular in its height and the measurement 
of its sides, which face the cardinal points; the 
northern side being two hundred yards in length; 
the southern two hundred and nineteen ; the eastern 
one hundred and eighty-two ; and the western one 
hundred and thirty-six; the elevation of the S. E. 
or highest angle, one hundred and forty-one feet. 
Near the summit, W. appears a low wall, built of 
unburnt bricks, mixed up with chopped straw or 
reeds, and cemented with clay-mortar of great thick- 
ness, having between every layer a layer of reeds, .. . 
All are worn into furrows by the weather ;—in some 
places of great depth. The summit is covered with 
heaps of rubbish ;—whole bricks with inscriptions 
on them are here and there discovered: the whole is 
covered with innumerable fragments of pottery, 
bric's, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified brick, or scoria, and 
even shells, bits of glass, and mother-of-pearl. 
There are many dens of wild beasts in various parts, 
in one of which I found the bones of sheep and other 
animals, and perceived a strong smell like that of a 
lion. I also found quantities of porcupine quills, and 
in most cavities are numbers of bats and owls. It is 
a curious coincidence, that I here first heard the 
oriental account of satyrs. I had always imagined 
the belief of their existence was confined to the West: 
but a Choadar, who was with me when I examined 
this ruin, mentioned, by accident, that in this desert 
an animal is found resembling a man from the head 
to the waist, but having the thighs and legs of a sheep 
or goat; he said, also, that the Arabs hunt it with 
dogs, and eat the lower parts, abstaining from the 
upper, on account of their resemblance to those of the 
human species. ‘ But the wild beast of the desert shall 
lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there,’ Is. xiii. 21.” 

It was in this Mujelibé that a quantity of marble 
was found, some years ago, and afterwards a coffin 
of mulberry-wood, containing a human body, en- 
closed in a tight wrapper, and apparently partially 
covered with bitumen. ‘The report of this induced 
Mr. R. to set laborers to work, for the purpose of 
discovery. “They dug into ashaft or hollow pier, 
sixty feet square, lined with fine brick laid in bitu- 
men, and filled up with earth; in this they found a 
brass spike, some earthen vessels, (one of which was 
very thin, and had the remains of fine white var- 
nish on the outside,) and a beam of date-tree wood. 
On the third day’s work they made their way into 
the opening, and discovered a narrow passage 
nearly ten feet high, half filled with rubbish, flat on 
the top, and exhibiting both burnt and unburnt 


bricks; the former with inscriptions on them, and | 
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the latter, as usual, laid with a layer of reeds be- 
tween every row, except in one or two courses near 
the bottom, where they were cemented with bitu- 
men; a curious and unaccountable circumstance. 
This passage appeared as if it originally had a lining 
of fine burnt brick, cemented with bitumen, to con- 
ceal the unburnt brick, of which the bedy of the 
building was principally composed. Fronting it is 
another passage, (or rather a continuation of the 
same to the eastward, in which direction it probably 
extends to a considerable distance, perhaps even all 
along the northern front of the Mujelibe,) choked up 
with earth, in digging out which I discovered, near 
the top, a wooden coflin, containing a skeleton in 
high preservation. Under the head of the coffin 
was a round pebble; attached to the coffin, on the 
outside, a brass bird, and inside an ornament of the 
same material, which had apparently been suspend- 
ed to some part of the skeleton. These, could any 
doubt remain, place the antiquity of the skeleton 
beyond all dispute. This being extracted, a little 
further in the rubbish the skeleton of a child was 
found; and it is probable that the whole of the pas- 
sage, whatever its extent may be, was occupied im a 
similar manner. No skulls were found, either here 
or in the sepulchral urns at the bank of the river.” 
These are all the great masses of ruins on the 
eastern side of the river. The western side affords 
none immediately adjacent to the river; but abou 
six miles south-west of Hellah is a vast mass, pre- 
viously known to us only by the cursory report of 
Niebuhr, who had not opportunity to examine it. 
It is called by the Arabs Burs Nimrood, by the Jews, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison. Of this Mr. Rich says, 
“J visited the Birs under circumstances peculiarly 
favorable to the grandeur of its effect. The morning 
was at first stormy, and threatened a severe fall of 
rain ; but as we approached the object of our jour- 
ney, the heavy cloud separating discovered the Birg 
frowning over the plain, and presenting the appear 
ance of a circular -hill, crowned by a tower, with a 
high ridge extending along the foot of it. Its being 
entirely concealed from our view during the first 
part of the ride, prevented our acquiring the gradual 
idea, in general so prejudicial to effect, and so par- 
ticularly lamented by those who visit the pyramids, 
Just as we were within the proper distance, it burst 
at once upon our sight in the midst of rolling masses 
of thick black clouds, partially obscured by that kind 
of haze whose indistinctness is one great cause of 
sublimity, whilst a few strong catches of stormy 
light, thrown upon the desert in the back ground, 
served to give some idea of the immense extent, and 
dreary solitude, of the wastes in which this yenera- 
ble ruin stands. It is a mound of an oblong figure, 
the total circumference of which is seven hundred 
and sixty-two yards. At the eastern side it is not 
more than fifty or sixty feet high; at the western 
it rises in a conical figure to one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet ; and on its summit is a solid pile of brick, 
thirty-seven feet high, by twenty-eight in breadth, 
diminishing in thickness to the top, which is irreg- 
war. It is built of fine burnt bricks, which have 
inscriptions on them, laid in lime-mortar of admira- 
ble cement. 'The other parts of the summit of this 
hill are occupied by immense fragments of brick- 
work of no determinate figure, tumbled together, 
and converted into solid vitrified masses, as if they 
had undergone the fiercest fire, or been blown up 
with gunpowder, the layers of bricks being perfectly 
discernible—a curious fact, and one for which I am 
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ntterly incapable of accounting. The whole of this 
mound is itself a ruin, channeled by the weather, 
and strewed with the usual fragments, and with 
pieces of black stone, sand stone, and marble. No 
reeds are discernible in any part. At the foot of the 
mound a step may be traced, scarcely elevated above 
the plain, exceeding in extent by several feet the 
base: and there is a quadrangular enclosure round 
the whole, as at the Mujelibé, but much more per- 
fect and of greater dimensions. Ata trifling distance 
from the Birs, and parallel with its eastern face, is a 
mound not inferior to the Kasr in elevation; much 
longer than it is broad. Round the Birs are traces 
of ruins to a considerable extent.” 

[This ruin was afterwards examined by Sir R. K. 
Porter, who gives some additional facts and notices. 
He found the base of the brick wall, which is still 
standing, to be entirely free from marks of fire, 
and apparently still in its original condition. He 
thence draws the not improbable conclusion, that 
the destroying agent, whatever it was, must have 
acted from above, in a downward direction; and 
that the immense fragments of vitrified brick-work 
which lie strewed around, must have fallen from 
some point higher than the summit of the remnant 
of wall at present standing. The fire which pro- 
duced these remarkable effects, must have had the 
glow of the hottest furnace ; and from the character 
of the disruption or fissure of the wall, and of the 
vitrified masses, he is disposed to believe that the 
destruction was effected by lightning. (‘Travels, 
vol. ii. p, 312.) 

Through the researches of Ker Porter and Mr. 
Rich, the former suggestion of Niebuhr, that this 
ruin is the remains of the tower of Belus, is sup- 

dl by Rosenmueller to be placed nearly beyond 
doubt. (Bib. Geog. I. ii. -p. 24.) The traditional 
name, also, Birs Nimrood, tower of Nimrod, favors 
the supposition, so far as this Species of proof is of 
any value. The mound to the eastward of the Birs 
may then be the ruins of ancient buildings occupied 
by the-numerous priests and servants of the temple. 
—All these heaps of ruins occupy the area of a large 
parallelogram, around which the remains of a strong 
wall or mound are still distinctly to be traced. 

Della Valle, major Rennell, and others, as may be 
seen in the preceding extracts, have supposed that 
the tower of Belus is to be sought for in Della Valle’s 
ruin, situated on the east side of the river at the most 
northern point of all the ruins. Against this sup- 

ition, K. Porter brings very cogent reasons ; (ii. p. 

4G.) but supposes that ruin to have been formerly the 
royal palace or castle. The objection urged by 
Rosenmueller against this latter conjecture isa strong 
one, viz. that this ruin lies quite out of the city 
itself, being connected, according to the drawings, 
with the wall which here sweeps around it; while 
it is also too remote from the river, which divided 
the palace or castle into two parts. The latter 
writer, with great probability, conjectures, that we 
sve here the ruins of a fortification or citadel, which 
cummanded and protected the walls of the city on 
this side. *R. 

Descending from this ruin southward, we arrive at 
that grand mass of ruins, called by tradition the Kasr, 
or palace. There isno difficulty in deferring to this 
tradition ; or even in believing that perhaps the sin- 


gle remaining tree, the Athele, may be a descend- 


ant of some which formerly composed the ornaments 
of the famous hanging gardens. This building has, 
evidently, been constructed with the greatest care ; 
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and its peculiar “freshness,” on which major Ren- 
nell founds an argument against its Babylouish 
origin, appears to be nothing beyond what might be 
expected from more careful selection of materials, 
better manipulation aud workmanship, and, in one 
word—from royal liberality and »atronage. Uni- 
formity of plan is seldom consulted in the palaces of 
eastern monarchs, nor is the arrangement of their 
several offices, such as European judgment would 
prefer. Unless, therefore, we could suppose that the 
palace of Semiramis, or of Nebuchadnezzar, or of 
any other Babylonish monarch, with the additions 
of later times, was conceived on principles >f more 
than common correctness, we must allow that in its 
best condition it was little other than a labyrinth; 
and, consequently, its ruins can be nothing but 
confusion. 

Mr. Rich says, (Second Memoir, p. 10.) “The 
strong embankment built by the Babylonian mon- 
archs was intended to prevent the overflow, not to 
secure its running in one channel; and ever since 
the embankment was ruined, the river has expended 
itself in periodical inundations. This is the case in 
many parts of its progress; for instance at Feluja, 
the inundation from whence covers the whole face 
of the country as far as the walls of Bagdad, .... 
with a depth of water suflicient to render it navigable 
for rafts and flat-bottomed boats... .. At Hellah, 
notwithstanding the numerous canals drawn from it, 
when it rises it overflows many parts of the western 
desert; and on the east it insinuates itself into the 
hollows and more level parts of the ruins, converting 
them into lakes and morasses.” The reader, who 
has seen the overflowing Nile called sea, by Nahuin, 
in the instance of Memphis, will, without reluctance, 
allow the same appellation to the overflowing Eu- 
phrates; and truly enough may it be said, that the 
sea has come up over Babylon; since the more level 
parts of the ruins are converted into lakes and mo- 
rasses, during the seasons of the river’s swelling; 
though at intervals these swamps may be tolera- 
bly dry. 

Tt is evident from what has been adduced, that no 
other remains of ancient Babylon than those of its 
public buildings can now be discovered or distin- 
guished: the houses of individuals, which Herodotus 
describes as being three stories in height, have dis- 
appeared, with all their accommodations and accom- 
paniments. No doubt they had gardens and pleasure 
grounds, embellished and refreshed by streams of 
water, and by plantations affording shade and pri- 
vacy, those indispensable luxuries in the East. These 
are destroyed; no trace of them exists; and, there- 
fore, we cannot wonder that more accessible retreats, 
in which those who carried them captive demanded 
of the forlorn Israelites to sing the Lord’s song in 
this foreign land, should have shared in the general 
fate. We see by what means the willows on which 
they hanged their harps might grow among the wa- 
ter-courses; but the water-courses are ruined, and 
the willows are extinct. 

Whether we should seek the exterior walls of the 
province of Babylon in the direction taken by cap- 
tain Frederick is of small importance, since we have 
ventured to conjecture that they were not distin- 
guished by magnitude or solidity: whether those 
more proximate to the city, and especially whether 
those which have left long mounds, im ruins, but 
which evidently enclosed the temple and the palace, 
may be any part of the broad walls, is a question 
of greater imvortance, and, at present, of diflicult 
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solution. Whether these long enclosures have ever 
been faced with brick, whether they have ever had a 
ditch befv re them, and whether their breadth answers 
to that assigned to the famous walls of Babylon by 
ancient writers, we can neither affirm nor deny, till 
possessed of more accurate information. 

Mr. Rich has very properly called the attention of 
his readers to the accomplishment of that prophecy 
of Isaiah which predicts the overthrow of Babylon, 
“as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha. It 
shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in 
from generation to generation: neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shepherds 
make their fold there: but wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of dole- 
ful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there: and the wild beasts shall ery in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces.” ‘The prophet adds in the following chap- 
ter: (xiv. 23.) “I will make it a possession for the 
bittern, (see BrrrEeRn,) and pools of water”—rather, 
stagnant marshes of reeds. Almost every word of 
these prophecies may be justified from Mr. Rich him- 
self: he mentions his perception of a strong smell 
like that of a lion ;—his finding bones of sheep, &c. 
doubtless of animals carried there and devoured by 
the wild beasts, many dens of which are in various 
parts; he found quantities of porcupine quills ;— 
numbers of bats and owls ;—and, to close the list of 
these doleful creatures, here he learned the existence 
of satyrs;—here he was cautioned against the vio- 
lence of evil spirits after night-fall ;—and, in short, 
his “tussocks of rank grass” are no other than the 
“reeds of the stagnant marshes” of the prophet. 

There would be something extremely melancholy 
in the fate of Babylon, its desolation, its disappear- 
ance, its external annihilation, after so vigorous and 
so long continued exertion to raise it to pre-eminence, 
did we not know that its pride was excessive, and its 
power was cruel. The fierceness of war was the 
delight of its kings. Nebuchadnezzar himself had 
been a warrior of no limited ambition ; the Chaldeans 
were bitter, hasty, sanguinary, ferocious ; and to read 
the accounts of their inhumanity prepares us for a 
reverse, Which we await, but do not regret. There 
is something in the idea of retaliation from which 
the human mind is not averse—“ As she hath done, 
so do to her ;” is the language not of prophecy or of 
poetry only, but of “even-handed justice,” in the 
common acceptation of mankind. Jt is not only be- 
cause we are better acquainted with the miseries in- 
flicted on Jerusalem and the sanctuary that we admit 
these feelings in respect to Babylon: there can be 
no doubt, but what other nations had equally suffered 
under her oppression: the people who are emphat- 
ically called on to execute the vengeance determined 
against her, had certainly been galled under her yoke. 
Cyrus and Xerxes, who captured her city and de- 
stroyed her temple, were but the avengers of their 
country. Alexander considered himself in the same 
light. It is rather from a deficiency of historical 
accounts than from the facts of the case, that Babylon 
has been supposed to have been reduced by a gradual 
decay only. Already have more symptoms of vio- 
lence been discovered than were formerly supposed, 
and it ismore than possible, that our intercourse with 
eastern writers may bring us acquainted with events, 
which will enable us to account for appearances that 
now present nothing but uncertainties. Idolatry took 
its rise at Babylon, was fostered and protected there, 
and from thence was diffused throughout (at least) 
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the western world: the liberal arts, the more recon 
dite sciences, with every power of the human mind 
were rendered subservient to systematic idolatry.— 
Its doom, therefore, must correspond with its crimes 
It is enough for us, that we know its punishment to 
be just; and that we are happily enabled to trace in 
its rnins the unequivocal and even the verbal accom- 
plishment of those predictions which denounced its 
calamities—the monuments of miseries long deserved, 
but not remitted though postponed. 

The following are the comparative dimensions of 
the principal ruins of ancient Babylon. 


Mujelibé, circumference 2111 feet; height remain- 
ing onthe S. E. 141 feet. 

Kasr, or Palace, square, 700 yards. 

Sea, or Lake, by the plain, length 800 yards; breadth 
990 yards, by measurement. 

Bridge, (supposed,) length 600 yards; breadth nearly 
100 yards, ruins. 

Temple of Belus, (Herodotus,) square, 500 feet. 

Temple of Belus, (supposed,) with the buildings near 
it, ruins, length 1100 yards; breadth 800 yards; 
height remaining 50 or 60 feet. 

Birs Nimrood, circumference 2286 feet; height re- 
maining, E. 50 or 60 feet; W. 198 feet; tower, 
235 feet. 

Extent of the whole enclosure, above two miles and 
a half, N. and S.the same E. and W. 


II. BABYLON, a city in Egypt, on the borders 
of Arabia, not far from Heliopolis and Aphrodisiopo- 
lis, and not very distant from Cairo. It is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, who calls it Babylis. (Compare Josephus, 
Antiquities of the Jews, book ii. chap. 13.) Diodorus 
Siculus says it was built by the captives brought by 
Sesostris from Chaldea; but Josephus says it was 
built in the time of Cambyses, by some Persians 
whom he permitted to settle there. Some critics 
have supposed that Peter wrote his first Epistle from 
this Babylon; but we have no evidence that he ever 
was in Egypt; and probability leads to the contrary 
conclusion. 

[BABYLONTA, the province of which Babylon 
was the capital; now the Babylonian or Arabian 
Trak, which constitutes the pashalik of Bagdad. This 
celebrated province included the tract of country 
contained between the Euphrates and the ‘Tigris, 
bounded north by Mesopotamia and Assyria, and 
south by the Persian gulf. This gulf was indeed its 
only definite and natural boundary ; for towards the 
north, towards the east or Persia, and towards the 
west or desert Arabia, its limits were quite indefinite. 
It is, however, certain, that both in ancient and mod- 
ern times, important tracts on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, and on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
and still more on both banks of their united stream, 
the ancient Pasitigris and modern Shatt el-Arab, were 
reckoned to Babylonia, or Trak el-Arab. 

The most ancient name of the country is Shinar, 
Gen. x. 10; Dan. i. 1, 2. Afterwards Babel, Baby- 
lon, and Babylonia, became its common appellation ; 
with which, at a later period, Chaldea, or the land of 
the Chaldeans, was used as synonymous, after this 
people had got the whole into their possession. Isaiah, 
in the superseription of one of his prophecies re- 
specting the destruction of Babylon, (xxi. 1.) calls 
this land the desert or plain of the sea. ‘This we must 
regard as a poetical, or rather, perhaps, a symbolical, 
epithet, derived probably from the circumstance, that 
before the erection of dikes aul mounds by Semira_ 
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mis, the whole of this flat region was often over- 
flowed by the adjacent rivers, and thus actually re- 
sembled, and might with propricty be called, a sea. 
See Gesen. and Rosenm. on Is. xxi. 1. 

Babylonia is an extensive plain, interrupted by 
no hill or mountain, consisting of a fatty brownish 
soil, and subject to the annual inundations of the Ti- 
grisand Euphrates, more especially of the latter, whose 
banks are lower and flatter than those of the Tigris. 
The Euphrates commonly rises about twelve feet 
above its ordinary level; and continues at this height 
from the end of April till June. These frequent inun- 
dations of course compelled the earliest tillers of the 
soil to provide means for drawing off the superabun- 
dant water, and so distributing it over the whole sur- 
face, that those tracts which were in themselves less 
well-watered, might receive the requisite irrigation. 
From this cause, the whole of Babylonia came to be 
divided up by a multitude of larger and smaller ca- 
nals; in part passing entirely through from one river 
to the other; in part, also, losing themselves in the 
interior, and serving only the purposes of irrigation. 
(Herodot. i. 193.) These canals seem to be the rivers 
of Babylon spoken of in Ps. exxxvii. 1. The most 
important of these were the Mahar Malca, or the 
king’s river, which flowed from the Euphrates 8. E. 
into the Tigris; the Pallacopas, drawn from the 
Euphrates, above Babylon, and emptying its waters 
into the lakes or marshes formed by it on the S. W. 
borders of the province towards Arabia; (into which 
channel Cyrus turned the main stream of the Eu- 
phrates in his assault upon the city ;) and the Maar- 
sares, which flowed parallel to the Euphrates, at the 
distance of some miles from it toward the west. 

Besides this multitude of canals, which are now 
mostly vanished without trace, Babylonia contained 
several large lakes, formed partly by the inundations 
of the two great rivers, and partly the work of art. 
The largest of these is described by Herodotus, (i. 
185.) and was the work of the celebrated queen Ni- 
tocris. It was situated in the northern part of Baby- 
lonia, far above the city, not very remote from the 
river, to which it ran parallel for a great distance. 
The earth which was excavated from it, served to 
build the dikes and mounds along the river; and the 
whole shore of the lake was encased by a wall of 
stone. Besides this, at a distance below the city, 
there were on the west side of the Euphrates, tracts 
of low marshy land, which were filled with water 
from the river and canals, and extended far into the 
Arabian desert. Babylonia, therefore, was a land 
abounding in water; and Jeremiah might therefore 
well say of it, that it dwelt upon many waters, Jer. 
Lie koh od 

Notwithstanding the extreme heat which reigns 
here for the greater portion of the year, and which 
compels the inhabitants to pass the most of the day 
in subterraneous apartments, called Serdaps, the air 
is in general pure and wholesome, excepting around 
Basra and the low regions in the vicinity. In sum- 
mer the atmosphere is so clear, that at a very short 
distance from the river, neither dampness nor dew 
is to be perceived; and were it not for the morasses 

formed by the inundations, which might easily be 
reclaimed, the country might still be what it was 
anciently, the most fertile, perhaps, on earth. Thus 
Herodotus describes it, (i. 193.) as rewarding the dil- 
igent irrigation and tillage of its ancient cultivators 
by a return of two hundred and even three hundred 
fold. On the other hand, the country was destitute 
of large trees, and had or the fig, olive, nor 
1 
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vine; though date and palm trees were common 
But the want of timber for building was made up by 
abundant supplies of the best of clay for bricks, 
which, whether burned, or dried in the sun, acquired 
such hardness, that they have endured without injury 
the storms and violence of ages, although scattered 
and exposed to the weather in the utmost degree, 
Mortar, also, was abundantly prepared and furnished 
by the hand of nature herself. Eight days’ journey 
above Babylon, on the small river Js, near the city 
Hit, were copious fountains of naphtha, or bitumen, 
which was used for cement, by intermingling with it 
layers of straw or reeds. This process is described 
by Herodotus; and the present ruins of Babylon 
exhibit this cement und these layers in perfect 
preservation. 

The cities and places mentioned in the Bible as 
lying in Babylonia, besides Bapyton the capital, are 
Dura, the great plain around Babylon, where Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up the gigantic golden image, (Dan. iii. 
1.) Erecu, Accap, Catnen or Cano, etc. which 
may be seen under these articles respectively. 

The geographical situation of Babylon was un- 
commonly favorable for commercial pursuits. By 
means of its great navigable waters, it received from 
above the productions of Syria and Asia Minor, of 
Media and Armenia; and from below, through the 
Persian gulf, those of India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, 
and the whole of Africa. Thus Babylon became 
the repository of all the treasures of Asia and Africa 3 
and is, therefore, justly termed by Ezekiel, a city of 
merchants, Ezek. xvii. 4. Babylonian garments or 
mantles, renowned for their fineness and splendor, 
seem early to have been articles of exportation ; see 
Josh. vii. 21. Indeed, the Babylonians, from all the 
hints contained in the Bible, and also from the more 
detailed accounts of Herodotus, (i. ey seem to have 
been a people who loved splendor, and who had be- 
come accustomed to a multitude of artificial wants, 
which could not be satisfied without a commer- 
cial intercourse with many and even distant nations, 

The Babylonians were celebrated, even in the 
earliest ages, for their knowledge of the sciences; 
and, more especially, they had cultivated astronomy 
toavery important extent. Professor Ideler, of Berlin, 
has shown, that in the ancient calculations of the 
eclipses of the moon, quoted by Ptolemy from the 
observations of the Chaldeans, they are found to dif- 
fer from modern calculations of the same eclipses 
only, at most, in the minutes. (Memoirs of the Berlin 
Acad. for 1814 and 1815.) It was not all, however, 
a pure love of science, that thus led them to the culti- 
vation of astronomy ; but the belief in the power of the 
stars over the fates of men and over the weather ; in 
short, an astrological faith, which could not but easily 
lead them to pay divine honors to the heavenly bodies. 
(See Baar, Astarornu, Basen.) This sort of astro- 
nomical and astrological knowledge, transmitted down 
through many centuries, was the exclusive possession 
of a caste of priests or learned men, which, as also in 
Egypt and Persia, was divided into different classes. 
They are called, generally, wise men, learned ; also 
Chaldeans, (Dan. ii. 4, 5, 10.) from the nation with 
which they probably migrated to Babylon. As 
Nebuchadnezzar made his entry into Jerusalem, after 
the capture of the city, there was among his train of 
nobles the Rab-mag, which, although treated in the 
English version as a proper name, means, doubtless, 
the chief of the magi; (Jerem. xxxix. 3, 18.) but 
whether this term was a general name for the whole 
caste of the priests, or only of a particular class, can- 
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not be determined. To them belonged also, no 
doubt, the astrologers and slar-gazers mentioned in 
Isa. xlvii. 13. 

The language of the ancient Babylonians was un- 
doubtedly a branch of the great Semitish stock, to 
which, also, the Hebrew and Arabic belong; and was 
probably not very, if at all, different from the East 
Aramean, or Chaldee. The written character was 
also the same as that of the Chaldeans. Later Jew- 
ish writers indeed inaccurately call this the Assyrian, 
inasmuch: as they take the name Assyria in its most 
extensive sense, as including Babylonia and Chaldea, 
etc. See Assyria. 

According to the Bible, the kingdom of Babylonia 
was the earliest founded after the flood. Nimrod was 
its founder; and he afterwards extended his con- 
quests over Assyria, Gen. x. 8, 9, 10. The Greek 
aud Roman writers knew nothing of Nimrod; with 
them Belus was the founder of Babel and the Baby- 
lonish kingdom. But as Bel, (Baal,) which signifies 
lord, may very probably have been the general title 
of the earliest kings, so Belus and Nimrod can easily 
have been one person. Several centuries later, in 
the time of Abraham, we hear of a king of Shinar, or 
Babylon, Amraphel, Gen. xiv. 1. From this time 
onward, there is no mention of Babylonia in the ear- 
lier historical books of the Old Testament. Ptolemy 
of Alexandria, in the second century of our era, gives 
us a catalogue of the kings of Babylonia, which he 

robably took from the writings of Berosus. This 
hates with Nagonassar, in 747 B. C. who was 
without doubt a vassal of Assyria; for among the 
colonists sent by Shalmaneser king of Assyria to Sa- 
maria, about 730 B. C. there were also Babylonians ; 
a proof that Babylonia at that time was dependent on 
Assyria, although it might have its own king. Such 
a vassal or viceroy was also MrropacH-BALADAN, 
who about 711 B.C. sent messengers to Hezekiah, 
to congratulate him on his restoration, and form an 
alliance with him against the Assyrians, 2 Kings xx. 
12; Isa. xxxix. 1. This Merodach-baladan is also men- 
tioned under the same name by Berosus, (see Gese- 
nius, Com. z. Isa. i. p. 999.) who relates of him, that 
he usurped the throne after having murdered his 
predecessor Acises; that after six months be him- 
self was slain by Bexisus, or Exisus, who undertook 
to maintain himself as an independent king. But in 
the third year of his reign, he was conquered by 
Sennacherib, who made his son, Esar-Happon, vice- 
roy of Babylon. Nevertheless, before the lapse of a 
century, the empire of Assyria was destined to be 
overthrown by a power from Babylonia, viz. the 
Chaldeans. (See this article.) This warlike people, 
called in Scripture the Chasdim, who had formerly 
inhabited the mountainous tracts in the north of 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, had now become fixed in 
Babylonia, and must, in a very short time, have ac- 
quired the upper hand in the Assyrian empire. For 
about a century after Esar-haddon, the Babylonian 
viceroy Nasoproxtassar made himself independent 
of Assyria, and, in alliance with Cyaxares of Media, 
made war upon and conquered that country. (See 
Assyria.) That Nabopolassar was a Chaldean, is 
manifest, from the circumstance that there is no fur- 
ther mention whatever of Assyrian kings, but only 
of Chaldean sovereigns. In his old age he assumed 
as the partner of his throne his son, the celebrated 
Nezucnapnezzar. (See this article.) Under his 
reign the city of Babylon and the empire of Babylo- 
nia attained to their highest pitch of splendor. He 
died after a reign of 35 years, in the year 562 B. C, 
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After his death the Babylonish-Chaldee empire haa 
tened rapidly to its ruin. His son and successor, 
Evin-meropacnu, (2 Kings xxv. 7; Jerem. lii. 31.) 
whose queen was probably the celebrated Nitocris, 
became so odious by his vices, that he was murdered 
in the second year of his reign, by his brother-in-law, 
Nericuissar, who then mounted the throne, He 
was followed, after a reign of four years, by his son 
LABOROSOARCHOD, a minor, who, after nine months, 
was murdered by several of his nobles. These 
placed Nasonnip, or Lasynet (the BersnHazzar of 
Daniel) upon the throne, who was a son of Eyil- 
merodach and grandson of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
during his minority his mother Nitocris seems to 
have acted as regent. But at this time the Medo- 
Persian kingdom was every where acquiring strength 
and extent under Cyrus; and at length Babylon, and 
with it the Chaldean empire, fell before his arms, and 
became incorporated with the empire of the Persians, 
about the year 538 B.C. See Basyion. 

Of the internal constitution of the Babylonian em- 
pire, we only know, in general, that its provinces were 
under governors, or viceroys, pachas,—a constitution 
which seems to be common to all the oriental states 
of ancient and modern times. But the number of 
provinces is unknown. *R. 

BACA, THE VALLEY oF, or of tears, (Psalin Ixxxiv. 
6.) perhaps the same as the valley of Tears, or Weep- 
ers, or Bochim, Judg. ii. 1; 2 Sam. vy. 23. In a moral 
sense the vale of tears signifies this world, which, to 
good men, presents only an occasion of grief and 
tears, because of the disorders that prevail, of the 
continual dangers to which we are exposed, and the 
absence of those eternal good things which we ought 
to long after. The Psalmist says, “ Blessed is the 
man whose strength is in thee, in whose heart are the 
ways of them, who, passing through the valley of 
Baca, or tears, make it a well, the rain also filleth the 
pools ;” from which it bas been generally inferred 
that the valley of Baca was a dreary, thirsty, unde- 
sirable place—the very reverse of what appears to be 
the fact. The following is from De la Roque: (Voy. 
de Syrie, p. 116.) “1 was extremely satisfied with our 
walk; which, besides, gave me an opportunity of 
admiring the most agreeable territory, and the best 
cultivated, perhaps, in all Syria, lying the length of 
the plain from north to south, to the mountains which 
separate it from that of Damascus. This plain, or, 
more properly speaking, the whole territory of Baal- 
bec, to the mountains, is named in Arabic, Au-BKAA, 
which we express hy Bekaa. It is watered by the 
river Letanus, and by many other streams; it is a 
delicious, I might say an enchanted, country, and in 
nothing inferior to the country of Damascus, which 
is so renowned among the orientals. Beka produces, 
among other things, those beautiful and excellent 
grapes which are sent to various parts, under the 
name of grapes of Damascus.” This seems to be the 
very same place meant by the Psalmist, and to have 
retained (or recovered, as many places have, under 
the present Arab government) its ancient appellation. 
Tt is among the mountains of Lebanon, north of 
Judea, [It need not, however, be understood, that 
there was really a valley called Baca, or the valley of 
weeping. The Psalmist in exile, or at least at a dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, is speaking of the privileges 
and happiness of those who are perraiied to make 
the usual pilgrimages to that city in order to worshi 
Jehovah in the temple: “They love the ways eich 
lead thither; yea, though they must pass through 
rough and dreary paths, even a vale of tears, yet such 
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are their hope and joy of heart, that all this is to them 
as a well watered country, a land crowned with the 
blessings of the early rain.” Something like this 
would seer to be the sense of the passage. The 
plain or valley of Baalbec, referred to above, could 
uot of course lie in the way of any Israelites on such 
a pilgrimage; while its fertility is utterly inappro- 
priate to the sentiment of the Psalmist. R. 

BACCHIDES, the general of the Syrian king 
Demetrius, and governor beyond the river, i. e. the 
Euphrates, 1 Mace. vii. & ‘Uhe king sent him with 
an army against Judea, to establish the notorious 
Alcimus (q. v.) by force in the dignity of high-priest, 
161 B,C. He left with Alcimus a body of troops, 
that he might maintain himself against Judas Macca- 
beus. But, as Judas continued to make progress, 
Bacchides returned the next year with a chosen ar- 
my, vanquished and slew Judas at Laisa, (1 Macc. 
ix. 18.) held Jonathan afterwards at bay, and fortified 
Jerusalem ; (ix. 49, 50.) but after the death of Aleimus, 
in the next year, he again withdrew his forces. In 
the following year, (158 B.C.) however, he returned 
to Judea on the invitation of some of the discontented 
Jews; but concluded a peace with Jonathan on rea- 
sonable terms, and left him to govern the Jewish 
state, 1 Mace. ix. 70, seq. *R. 

BACKBITE, to speak evil of an absent person. 
Paul classes this sin with several others of a heinous 
nature, Kom. i. 30. 

BACKSLIDE, to depart gradually and insensibly 
from the faith, love and practice of God’s truth, Jer. 
iii. 6—14; Hos. iy. 16. 

BADGERS’ SKINS. Among those inadvertent 
renderings, which, for want of better information on 
oriental natural history, have been adopted, in our 
public translation, that of “badgers’ skins” for the 
covering of the tabernacle, (Exod. xxy. 5, et al.) and 
for shoes, (Ezek. xvi. 10.) has’ been liable to great 
exception. The badger is an inhabitant of cold 
countries, certainly not of Arabia, and is rare, even 
where it breeds; as in England. It is asmall, in- 
offensive animal, of the bear genus, and remains 
torpid all winter. 

The ancient versions, for the most part, took the 
word T’'ahash to signify a color, a violet color, to which 
the rams’ skins were dyed; and for this opinion Bo- 
chart contends: but the rabbins insist on its being 
an animal; and Aben Ezra thinks it to be of the 
bull kind; some animal which is thick and fat; and 
in this sense the word appears to be the same as the 
Arabic Dahash, fat, oily. The conjecture, then, of 
those who refer the Tahash to the seal, is every way 
credible; as in our own island the seal is famous 
for its fat or oil, which, in default of whale oil, is 
used for similar purposes. Moreover, seal-skins, on 
account of their durability, are used to cover trunks 
and boxes, to defend them from the weather; and 
as the skin of the Tahash was used for making shoes, 
(Ezek. xvi. 10.) so the skin of the seal may be, and is, 
tanned into as good leather as calf-skin itself. 

It remains, then, to be proved that an aniral, fit 
for the purpose, was readily procurable by the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness; for this we quote Thevenot, 
(p. 166.) who, being at Tor, a port on the Red sea, 


says, “But they could not furnish me with any 


thing of a certain fish, which they call a sea-man. 
This fish is 
taken in the Red sea, about little isles, that are close 
by Tor. It is a great, strong fish, and hath nothing 
extraordinary but two hands, which are indeed like 
the hands of a man, saving that the fingers are 
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joined together with a skin like the foot of a goose; 
but the skin of the fish is like the skin of a wild goat, or 
chamois. When they spy that fish, they strike him 
on the back with harping irons, as they do whales, 
md so kill him. Z'hey use the skin of ut for making 
bucklers, which are musket proof.” Whether this be 
a species of seal must be left undetermined ; as 
nothing is said of its coming ashore, or being am- 
phibious; nevertheless, it may be the Tahash of the 
Hebrews. Niebuhr says, (p. 157, Fr. edit.) “ A mer- 
chant of Abushahr called Dahash that fish which the 
captains of English vessels ealled porpoise, and the 
Germaus sea-hog, or dolphin. In my voyage from 
Maskat to Abushabr, I saw a prodigious quantity to- 
gether, near Ras Mussendom, who all were going 
the same way, and seemed to swim with great ve- 
hemence.” 

{Gesenius adopts the same opinion, on account of 
the similarity of the Arabie name Dahkash, which 
mieans, properly, the dolphin, but is also applied to 
the seal genus. On many of the small islands of 
the Red sea, around the peninsula of Sinai, are 
found seals; (hence insula phocarum, Strab. xvi. p. 
776.) likewise, a species of sea-cow, called also sea- 
man or sea-camel, the skin of which is an inch 
thick, and is used by the Arabs of the present day 
for shoe-leather. Burekhardt remarks that he “saw 
parts of the skin of a large fish, killed on the coast, 
which was an inch in thickness, and is employed by 
the Arabs instead of leather for sandals.” (‘Travels 
in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 582.)—Rosenmuel- 
ler(on Ex. xxv. 5.) inclines to the ancient rendering, 
which makes the word denote some color. R. 

BAGOAS, . Holofernes’ chamberlain, who intro- 
duced Judith into his master’s tent. The word Ba- 
goas is used for eunuchs in general, and often oc- 
curs in the history of the East. 

BAHURIM, a town of Benjamin, (2 Sam. iii. 16; 
xvii. 5; xvi. 18.) probably built by the young men 
who escaped the destruction of their tribe. It is 
thought to have been also named Almon, (Josh. xxi. 
18.) and Alemath, 1 Chron. vi. 60. 

BAJITH, a tower of Moab, Isaiah xv. 2. , 

BALA, a city of the tribe of Simeon, Josh. xix. 3; 
called also Bilhah, 1 Chr. iv. 29. Josephus also 
speaks of a place Baiu, Ant. vi. 6. : 

BALAAM, a prophet, or diviner, of the city Pe- 
thor, on the Euphrates, Numb. xxii. Balak, king of 
Moab, having seen the multitude of Israel, and fear- 
ing they would attack his country, sent for Balaam, 
to come and curse them. His messengers having 
declared their errand, Balaam, during the night, con- 
sulted God; who forbade his going. Balak after- 
wards sent others, of superior quality: Balaam still 
declined, but kept them in his house that night ; 
during which the Lord said to him, “If the men 
COME TO CALL THEE, rise up and go with them; but 
yet the word that I shall say unto thee, that shalt 
ihou do.” Balaam, therefore, rose up in the morning, 
(not staying for the signal appointed to him, of 
being called by the messengers, as appears,) and 
went with the envoys of Balak. God, perceiving 
this froward evil disposition of his heart, was angry ; 
and an angel stood in the way to stop him. ‘This, 
Balaam’s ass secing, while the diviner himself was, 
probably, lost in thought, turned out of the road 
way, into the fields. Balaam, however, forced her 
into the way again, and this occurred a second and 
a third time. (See Ass of Banaam.) At length, 
Balaam was made sensible of the divine interposi 
tion, and offered to return home; but, receiving ver 
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mission, he continued his journey to Balak, who 
complained of his reluctance in coming. “Now I 
ain come (said Balaam) I can say nothing: the word 
that God putteth into my mouth, that must I speak.” 
Balak conducted him to a feast in his capital, (Kir- 
jath Huzoth,) and the next morning carried him to 
the high places of Baal,and showed him the ex- 
tremity of the Iraelitish camp. Here Balaam de- 
sired seven altars to be built, and a bullock and a 
ram to be offered on each altar, Numb. xxiii. ad fin. 
Baiak stood by the burnt offering, while Balaam 
withdrew to his enchantments. God bade him re- 
turn, and utter an oracular blessing on Israel, and 
notacurse. This he did a second and a third time, 
to the extreme mortification of Balak, who dismissed 
him in great anger; Balaam declaring, that he could 
not “go beyond the commandment of the Lord, to 
do either good or bad of his own mind.” He sub- 
sequently foretold what Israel should, in future 
times, do to the nations round about; and, after hay- 
ing advised Balak to engage Israel in idolatry and 
whoredom, that they might offend God and be for- 
saken by him, quitted his territories for his own 
land, Numb. xxiv. 14; Mic. vi. 5; 2 Pet. ii. 15; Jude 
11; Rey. ii. 14. This bad counsel was pursued: 
the young women of Moal inveigled the Hebrews 
to the feasts of Baal-Peor; persuaded them to idol- 
atry and seduced them to impurity. God. com- 
manded Moses to avenge this insidious procedure, 
and he declared war against the Midianites, of whom 
heslew many, and killed five of their princes, Numb. 
xxv. 17, 18. Among those who fell on this occa- 
sion was Balaam, xxxi. 2, 7, 8. 

The rabbins relate many other particulars of Ba- 
Jaam ; as that at first he was one of Pharaoh’s coun- 
sellors; according to others, he was the father of Jan- 
nes and Jambres, two eminent magicians; that he 
squinted, and was lame; that he was the author of 
that passage in Numbers, wherein his history is re- 
lated ; and that Moses inserted it, in like manner as 
he inserted other writings. 

It has been much questioned whether Balaam 
were atrue prophet of the Lord, or a mere diviner, 
magician, or fortune-teller. Origen and others say, 
that all his power consisted in magic and cursing; 
because the devil, by whose influence he acted, can 
only curse and injure. Theodoret, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, and Ambrose, think he prophesied without 
-being aware of the import of what he said; but Je- 
rome seems to have adopted the opinion of the He- 
brews—that Balaam knew the true God, and was a 
true propliet, though corrupted by avarice. Moses 
certainly says, he consulted the Lord; and calls the 
Lord, his God, (Numb. xxii. 18.) but this might have 
been merely because he was of the posterity of 
Shem, which patriarch maintained the worship of the 
Lord among his descendants; so that, while the 
posterity of Ham fell into idolatry, and the posterity 
of Japheth were settled at a distance, in Europe, the 
Shemites maintained the worship of Jehovah, and 
knew his holiness and jealousy. This appears 
in the profligate advice which Balaam gives Ba- 
Jak, to seduce the Israelites to transgress against 
Jehovah, with the holiness of whose nature the 
perverted prophet seems to have been well ac- 
quainted. 

It is worthy of notice in the account of Balaam’s 
divinations, (Numb. xxiv. 1.) that “ When he saw that 
it pleased the Lord to bless Israel, he went not as 
“at other times do seek for enchantments ;” i. e. he did 
not pretend to go away and seek for omens and 
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practise incantations, but began at once to speak n 
the name of the Lord. 

BALADAN, the father of Meroch-Baladan, the 
king of Babylon, who sent messengers to Hezekiah, 
2 Kings xx. 12; Isa. xxxix. 1. He is by many sup- 
posed to have been the same as Nabonassar, a for- 
mer king of Babylon ; but this does not accord with 
the account of Berosus. See in Basynonia, and 
Assyria. R. 

BALAK, son of Zippor, king of Moab, being terri- 
fied at the multitude of Israel who were encamped on 
the confines of his country, seut deputies to Balaam 
the diviner, desiring him to come and curse them, or 
devote them to destruction, Numb. xxii.—xxyv. (See 
oe Balaam having advised him to engage 
the Israelites in sin, Balak, politically, as he thought, 
followed his counsel; which proved equally per- 
nicious to him who gaye it, to those who followed 
it, and to those against whom it was intended. The 
Israelites, who were betrayed by it, were slain by 
their brethren who continued unperverted ; Balaam, 
the author of it, was involved in the slaughter of the 
Midianites; and Balak, who had executed it by 
means of the Midianite women, saw his allies at- 
tacked, their country plundered, and himself charged 
with being the cause of their calamity. 

BALANCE, in Scripture, an instrument much of 
the same nature, probably, as the Roman steelyard, 
where the weight is hung at one end of the beam, 
and the article to be weighed at the other end. 
Balances, in the plural, generally appear to mean 
scales,—a pair of scales. See Weienine. 

BALDNESS is a natural effect of old age, in 
which period of life the hair of the head, wanting 
nourishment, falls off, and leaves the head naked. 
Baldness was used as a token of mourning; and is 
threatened to the voluptuous daughters of Israel, 
instead of well-set hair; (Isa. ili. 24. see also Mic. i. 
16.) and instances of it occur, Isa. xv. 2; Jer. xlvii. 
5; Ezek. vii. 18; Amos viii. 10. 

BALM, see Barsam. 

BALSAM-TREE, or Batsam. The word Balsa- 
mon may be derived from Baal-shemen, yrw-dya, i. e. 
lord of oil; or the most precious of perfumed oils. 
The word is not in the Hebrew of the Song ot 
Solomon, but we find the vir eyards of Engedi, (i. - 
14.) which are believed to have been gardens of the 
balsam-tree. In Ezek. xxvii. 17, we find the word 
pannag ; which the Vulgate translates Balsamum ; and 
which is so understood by the Chaldee, and other in- 
terpreters. [The usual Hebrew word is Tzert, the 
opobalsam, which was found particularly in Gil- 
ead. R. 

The Balsam tree, though not a native of Judea, 
was cultivated in great perfection in the gardens 
near Jericho, on the banks of Jordan. Josephus, 
speaking of the vale of Jericho, says, “ Now here is 
the most fruitful country of Judea, which bears a 
vast number of palm trees, besides the balsam tree, 
whose sprouts they cut with sharp stones, and at the 
incisions they gather the juice, which drops down 
like tears.” De Bell. Jud. lib. i. e. 7. sect. 6. The 
balsam produced by these trees was of such conse- 
quence as to be noticed by all the writers who 
treated of Judea. Pliny says, “This tree, which 
was peculiar to Juris, or the vale of Jericho, was 
more like a vine than a myrtle. Vespasian and Ti- 
tus carried each of them one to Rome as rarities, 
and Pompey boasted of bearing them in his triumph. 
When Alexander the Great was in Juria, a spoonful 
of the balsam was all to be collected on a summer’9 
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day ; and in the most plentiful year the great royal 
park of these trees yielded only six gallons,‘and the 
sinaller one only one gallon. It was, consequently, 
so dear, that it sold for double its weight in silver. 
But, from the great demand for it, adulteration soon 
followed, and a spurious sort grew into common use, 
at a less price.” Pliny, Natural History, c. xxv. 
Justin, indeed, makes this tree the source of all the 
national wealth ; for in speaking of this part of the 
country he says, “ The wealth of the Jewish nation 
did arise from the opobalsamum, which doth only 
grow in those countries, for it is a valley like a gar- 
den, which is environed in continual hills, and, as 
it were, enclosed with a wall. The space of the 
valley containeth 200,000 acres, and is called Jericho. 
In that valley there is a wood as admirable for its 
fruitfulness as for its delight, for it is intermingled 
with palm trees and opobalsamum. The trees of 
the’ opobalsamum have a resemblance to the fir- 
tree; but they are lower, and are planted and hus- 
banded after the manner of vines, and on a set 
season of the year they sweat balsam. The darkness 
of the place is, besides, as wonderful as the fruit- 
fulness of it. For although the sun shines no where 
hotter in the world, there is naturally a moderate 
and, perpetual gloominess of the air.” Justin’s His- 
tory, lib, xxxvi. In the estimate of the revenues 
which Cleopatra derived from the region round 
about Jericho, which had-been given to her by An- 
tony, and which Herod afterwards farmed of her, it 
is said, “that this country bears that balsam which 
is the most precious drug that is there, and grows 
there only.” Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xv. c. 4. sect. 
2. And in the account of Sheba’s visit to Solomon, 
from a desire to see a person so celebrated for his 
wisdom, it is said that she gave him twenty talents 
of gold, and an immense quantity of spices and pre- 
cious stones; and “they say,”, adds the Jewish his- 
torian, “that we are indebted for the root of that 
balsam, which our country still bears, to this woman’s 
gift.” Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. viii. ¢. 6. sect. 6. This 
balsam is mentioned in the Scriptures under the 
name of balm of Gilead, Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11; li. 8. 
Since the conquest of Palestine by the Romans, says 
Mr. Buckingham, “the balsam-tree has entire] 

disappeared; not one is now to be found.” The 
following account of the balsam-tree is extracted, by 
Dr. Harris, from Mr. Bruce. The Balessan, balsam, 
or balm, is an ever-green shrub, or tree, which 
grows to about 14 feet high, spontaneously and with- 
out culture, in its native country Azab, and all along 
the coast to Babelmandel. The trunk is about eight 
or ten inches in diameter, the wood light and open, 
gummy, and outwardly of a reddish color, incapable 
of receiving a polish, and covered with a smooth 
bark, like that of a young cherry-tree. It flattens at 
top, like trees that are exposed to snow blasts, or sea 
air, which gives it a stunted appearance. It is re- 
markable for a penury of leaves; the flowers are 
like those of the acacia, small and white, only that 
three hang upon those filaments or stalks where the 
acacia has but one. Two of these flowers fall off 
and leave a single fruit; the branches that bear 
these, are the shoots of the present year; they are 
of a reddish color, and rougher than the old wood. 
After the blossoms, follow yellow, fine scented 
seed, enclosed in a reddish-black pulpy nut, very 
sweet, and containing a yellowish liquor like honey. 
They are bitter, and a little tart upon the tongue, of 
the same shape and size of the fruit of the turpen- 
tine-tree, thick in the middle, and pointed at the 
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ends. There were three kinds of balsam extracted 
from this tree. The first was called opobalsamum, 
and was most highly esteemed. It was that which 
flowed spontaneously, or by means of an incision, 
from the trunk or branches of the tree in summer 
time. The second was carpobalsumum, made by 
pressing the fruit when in maturity. The third, 
and least esteemed of all, was hylobalsamum, made 
by a decoction of the buds and small young twigs. 

The great value set upon this drug in the East is 
traced to the earliest ages. The Ishmaelites or 
Arabian carriers or merchants, trafficking with the 
Arabian commodities into Egypt, brought with them 
yx, balm, as a part of their cargo, Gen. xxxvil. 25 ; 
xliii. 11. 

Strabo alone, of all the ancients, has given us the 
truest account of the place of its origin. “In that 
most happy land of the Sabaans,” says he, “ grow 
the frankincense, myrrh, and cinnamon;’ “and 
in the coast that is about Saba, the balsam also.” 
Among the myrrh-trees behind Azab, all along the 
coast, is its native country. We need not doubt that 
it was transplanted early into Arabia, that is, into 
the south part of Arabia Felix, immediately fronting 
Azab, where it is indigenous. The high country of 
Arabia is too cold to receive it, being all mountain 
ous; water freezes there. The first plantation that 
succeeded seems to have been at Petra, the ancient 
metropolis of Arabia, now called Beder, or Bader 
Hunim. Notwithstanding the positive authority o4 
Josephus, and the great probability that attends it, 
that Judea was indebted to Sheba for this tree, we 
cannot put it into competition with what we have 
been told in Scripture, as we have just now seen, 
that the place where it grew and was sold to mer 
chants was Gilead in Judea, more than 1730 years be 
fore Christ, or 1000 before the queen of Sheba; se 
that, in reading the verse, nothing can be plainer than 
that it had been transplanted into Judea, flourished, 
and had become an article of commerce in Gilead 
long before the period he mentions. “A company 
of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their camels 
bearing spices, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry 
down to Egypt,” Gen. xxxvii. 25. Now the spicery 
or pepper was certainly purchased by the Ishmael- 
ites at the mouth of the Red sea, where was the 
market for Indian goods; and at the same place they 
must have bought the myrrh, for that neither grew 
nor grows any where else, than in Saba, or Azabo, 
east of cape Gardefan, where were the ports of India, 
and whence it was dispersed over all the world. 

Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, Strabo, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Tacitus, Justin, Solinus, and Serapion, 
speaking of its costliness and medicinal virtues, all 
say that this balsam came from Judea. The words 
of Pliny are, “but of all other odors whatever, 
balsam is preferred, produced in no other part but 
in the land of Judea, and even there in two gardens 
only, both of them belonging to the king, one no 
more than 20 acres, and the other still smaller.” 
Pliny’s History, l. xxii. c. 25. 

“At this time,” continues Mr. Bruce, “I suppose 
it got. its name of baksamum Judaicum, or balm of 
Gilead, and thence became an article of merchandise 
and fiscal revenue, which probably occasioned the 
discouragement of bringing any more from Arabia, 
whence it was very probably prohibited as contra- 
band. Weshould suppose that 30 acres planted with’ 
this tree would have produced more than all the 
trees of Arabia do at this day. Nor does the planta- 
tion of Beder Hulsin amount to much more thay 
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that quantity ; for we are still to observe, that even 
when it had been, as it were, naturalized in Judea, 
and acquired a name in that country, still it bore 
evident marks of its being a stranger there; and its 
being confined to two royal gardens alone, shows 
that it was maintained there by force and culture, and 
was by no means a native of the country ; and this 
is confirmed by Strabo, who speaks of it as being 
in the king’s palace and garden of Jericho: the 
place being one of the warmest in Judea, indicates 
these apprehensions about it.” Bruce’s Travels, 
vol. v. p. 23. edit. 8vo. Carpenter’s Scrip. Nat. 
Hist. 

Nothing is more inexplicable to us than the re- 
mark of the bride, (Cant. v. 5.) who, rising from bed, 
says, “her hands dropped myrrh, (balsam,) and her 
fingers sweet-smelling myrrh, on the handles of the 
lock.” But we think this extract may assist our 
conjectures on the subject. Observe, the word 
rendered sweet-smelling signifies self-/lowing—drop- 
ping—what comes over (as a chemist would say 
freely. Nowas we are not bound, that we know of, 
to restrain this to a juice, we may take it for this 
very “red, sweet-smelling powder, shed sponta- 
neously by the tree itself.” Moreover, as the women 
of Abu Arisch cannot possibly use a powder, simply, 
to wash themselves with, but must combine it with 
water or fluid, or essence of some kind, we shall, 
we apprehend, need only to admit, that with such an 
essence as the bride calls balsam, she had recently 
washed herself, (that is, before going to repose,) to 
perceive that this incident, so perplexing to us, be- 
cause unlike our customs, is perfectly agreeable to 
the customs of eastern countries, and what in Ara- 
bia would be thought nothing extraordinary. If the 
bride had only washed her head with such an es- 
sence, yet some of it might remain on her hands; 
but if she had, which nothing forbids, washed her 
arms and hands also, (vide Au Henna,) then it might 
naturally occur to a person, fancying herself in a 
dream to be acting, that she should suppose her 
hands and fingers to shed some of this fluid, wher- 
ever, and or whatever, they touched. It appears 
that fragrant essences of several kinds are used by 
the women ia Arabia; of which professor Forskal 
affords sufficient instances, 

As the opobalsam grows in Arabia, we see no 
reason why it may not be the famous balm of Judea, 
mentioned Gen. xxxvii. 25. and Jer. xlvi. 11. et al. 
the Tzeri. There being several other balmy trees, 
perhaps, may have been the reason why this has 
any difficulty in it, since certainly we must admit 
the possibility of its being one of them. 

BAMAH, an eminence, or high place, where the 
Jews worshipped their idols, Ezek. xx. 29. 

BAMIAN, says Ibn Haukal, “is a town half as 
large as Balkh, situated on a hill. Before this hill 
runs a river, the stream of which flows into Gurjes- 
tan. Bamian has not any gardens or orchards, 
and it is the only town in this district situated on a 
hill, The cold part of Khorasan is about Bamian.” 
(Sir W. Ouseley’s Trans. p. 225.) This town is 
affirmed to have been the residence of Shem. See 
CHALDEA. 

BAMOTH, a station of the Israelites, Numb. xxi, 
19,20. Eusebius says, Bamoth is a city of Moab, 
on the river Arnon. It was the same place as the 
following Bamoth-Baal. 

BAMOTH-BAAL, the high places of Baal, or the 
heights sacred to Baal, was a city east of the river 
Jordan, given to Reuben, Josh. xiii. 17. Eusebius 
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says it was situated on the plains of the Arnon. Seo 
Bamorn. j 

BANNER, see Ensten. 

BAPTISM, Béntionos, from Barritw, to wash, to 
dip, or immerge. 

I. BAPTISM sy warer. The law and history 
of the Jews abound with lustrations and baptisms 
of different sorts. Moses enjoined the people to 
wash their garments, and to purify themselves, by 
way of preparation for the reception of the law, 
Exod. xix. 10. The priests and Levites, before they 
exercised their ministry, washed themselves, Exod. 
xxix. 4; Levit. viii. 6. All legal pollutions were 
cleansed by baptism, or by plunging into water. 
Certain diseases and infirmities, natural to men and 
to women, were to be purified by rm To touch 
a dead body, to be present at funerals, &e. required 
purification. But these purifications were not uni- 
form: generally, people dipped themselves entirely 
under the water, and this is the most simple notion of 
the word baptize: but, very commonly, ritual bap- 
tism was performed by aspersion, or such a lustra- 
tion as included no more than the reception of some 
lustral blood and water scattered lightly on the per- 
son; as, when Moses consecrated the priests and 
altar; (Exod. xxix. 21.) when the tabernacle was 
sprinkled with blood, on the day of solemn expia- 
tion ; (Lev. viii. 11.) or when the sacrifice was ofler- 
ed by him for the sins of the high-priest and the 
multitude, (Lev. xvi. 14, 15.) and he wetted the horns 
of the altar with the blood of the victim. When 
a leper was purified after his cure, or when a man 
was polluted by touching or by meeting a dead 
body, they lightly sprinkled such persons with lus- 
tral water, Numb. xix. 13, 18, 20. ~ 

The more strict professors among the Jews washed 
their arms up to their elbows, when returned home 
from market, or out of the street, fearing they might 
have touched some polluted thing, or person. They 
washed their hands, likewise, with great exactness, 
before and after meals; also, the furniture and uten- 
sils of their table and kitchen, as often as they had 
the least suspicion of their having been polluted, 
Mark vii. 2; John ii. 6. The following description 
of a sect of Christians will remind the reader of the 
notice taken by the Evangelist Mark (chap. vii. 4.) 
of the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees: “ For 
the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not ; holding the tradition of 
the elders. And when they come from market, ex- 
cept they wash, they eat not.”—“The Kemmont 
were once the same as the Falasha.. . . They lave 
great abhorrence to fish, which they not only refrain’ 
from eating, but cannot bear the sight of; and the 
reason they give for this is, that Jonah the prophet 
(from whom they boast they are descended) was swal- 
lowed by a whale, or some other such great fish. 
They are hewers of wood, and carriers of water, to 
Gondar, and are held in great detestation by the 
Abyssinians. They hold that, having been once 
baptized, and having once communicated, no sort of 
prayer, or other attention to divine worship, is neces- 
sary. They wash themselves from head to foot, after 
coming from market or any public place, where they 
may have touched any one of a sect different from 
thewr own, esteeming all such unclean.” Bruce, vol. iv. 


p- 275. 
It may be at least amusing to trace the ideas of jn- 


terpreters on the force of the original words zvyu7 
viwwrtat, (Mark vil. 3.) which express, say some, to 
wash “with the fist,” i.e. by rubbing water on the 
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alm of one hand with the doubled fist of the other. 

ightfoot explains the phrase by “ washing the hand 
as far as the fist extends,” i. e. up to the wrist; and 
Theophylact enlarged its meaning still further, “up 
to the elbow.” We little need to fear that this en- 
largement of Theophylact should be too great, if 
these Kemmont might be the commentators; for 
they, it seems, washed themselves from head to foot, 
after coming from market. May we not suppose that 
some of the stricter kind of Pharisees did thus en- 
tirely wash themselves, though the Evangelist only 
notices what was general and notorious, or, rather, 
what he thought best adapted to the conception of 
the foreigners for whose use he wrote, and for whom 
he was under the necessity of explaining the phrases 
seeing to this matter, as “defiled, i. e. unwashed— 
hands ?” ver. 2. So he glances at their “ washing of 
cups and pots, brazen vessels and tables,” which 
might be washed all over; whatever be taken as the 
import of the word baptism, in this place. We see, 
also, in this instance, how consistent is the idea of 
persons being excessively scrupulous in some things, 
while excessively negligent in others ; as these Kem- 
mont, though super-accurate in washing themselves, 
think attendance on divine worship unnecessary ; in 
which, also, they remind us of the Pharisees, who 
neglected “the weightier matters of the law, justice, 
mercy, and truth,” Matt. xxiii. 23. 

But by what means did the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, Where water was so scarce that a miracle was 
necessary to procure sufficient for their sustenance, 

erform the numerous ablutions required by their 
aw ?—If the priests could obtain sufficient for their 
sacred services, which no doubt required a consider- 
able quantity, how should the whole camp, men, 
women, and children, be furnished, beside their sup- 
ply for drinking, cooking, &c. with that which was 
requisite for natural and for ceremonial washings ? 
This to each person was no trifling quantity daily, 
and in the whole was a vast consumption: add to 
it, the quantity necessary for supplying the herds of 
cattle, &c. which are represented as numerous ; and 
we know, beneath a burning sky, they must have 
been thirsty, whether at rest or in motion. The 
present question, however, only regards a supposed 
waste of water in personal and ceremonial ablu- 
tions: which those who have observed the frequen- 
cy of them will not esteem trivial, under the cireum- 
stances of a prodigious multitude stationary in an 
arid desert. 

The following quotations may assist in regulating 
our conceptions of this matter. “—If they [the Arab 
Algerines} cannot come by any water, then they 
must wipe [themselves] as clean as they can, till 
water may conveniently be had, or else it suffices to 
take Abdes upon a stone, which [ call an imaginary 
Abdes ; i. e. to smooth their hands over a stone two or 
three times, and rub them one with the other, as if they | 

were washing with water. (‘The like Abdes sufliceth, 
when any are sickly, so that water might endanger 
their life) and after they have so wiped, it is Gase, 
i.e. lawful” to esteem themselves clean. (Pitts’ 
Account of the Mahometan Religion, &c. p. 44.) 
Perfectly agreeable to this description is Aaron Hill’s 
notice: (Travels, p. 50.) “If the time be cold and 
rigid, ’tis enough to make an outward motion, (i. e. of 
washing,) and the will is taken for the duty of the 
, action.” So in the Mahometan treatise of Prayer, 
published by De la Motraye, (vol. i. p. 360.) it is said, 
“Tn case water is not to be had, that defect may be 
supplied with EARTH, a stone, or any other product | 
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of the earth; and this is called Tayamum; and ia 
performed by cleaning the insides of the hands upon 
the same, rubbing therewith the face once; and then 
again rubbing the hands upou the Earrn, stone, or 
whatever it is; stroking the right arm to the elbow 
with the left hand ; and so the left with the right.” 
Now, if such ideas prevailed among the Israelites, 
we see how the whole camp might obtain a sut=- 
ficieut degree of purity, yet waste no water. So 
might single travellers in the desert, as David, Eli- 
jah, &c. perform their ablutions, at the times when 
the law more particularly, or when custom more 
generally, directed them; although they were dis- 
tant from pool, fountain, or spring.—But the princi- 
pal object of reference here is one which, being sin- 
gular, has always been, in consequence, perplexing: 
We find Naaman (2 Kings v. 17.) requesting of the 
prophet Elisha, “two mules’ burthen of earth,” evi- 
dently for some religious purpose, but what that pur- 
pose could be, has embarrassed commentators. ‘The 
opinion has prevailed, that he meant to form this 
earth into an altar; or to spread it for a floor, to 
pray upon, as if he were thereby constantly resident 
in that holy country whence he had brought it, 
But it is not impossible, that there is here a refer- 
ence to the same custom of using earth instead of 
water for purifications. 

There is a description of Elisha the prophet, by a 
part of his office when servant to Elijah, which ap- 
pears rather strange to us. “Js there not here a 
prophet of the Lord ?” says king Jehoshaphat ; and he 
is answered, “ Here is Elisha ben Shaphat, who poured 
water on the hands of Elijah,” (2 Kings iii. 11.) i. e. 
who was his servant and constant attendant. So 
Pitts tells us: (p.24) “The table being removed, 
before they rise, [from the ground whereon they 
sit] a slave, or servant, who stands attending on them 
with a cup of water to give them drink, steps into 
the middle, with a basin, or copper pot of water 
something like a coffee-pot, and a little soap, and 
lets the water run upon their hands one after another, 
in order as they sit.” Such service, it appears, Elisha 
performed for Elijah: what shall we say then to the 
remarkable action of our Lord, who “poured water 
into a basin, and washed his disciples’ feet,” after 
supper? Was he indeed among them as one who 
serveth 2 On this subject D’Ohsson says, (p. 809.) 
* Ablution, Abdesth, consists in washing the hands, 
feet, face, and a part of the head ; the law mentions 
them by the term—“the three parts consecrated to 
ablution.”... “The Mussulman is generally seated 
on the edge of a sopha, with a pewter or copper ves- 
sel lined with tin placed before him upon a round 
piece of red cloth, to prevent the carpet or mat from 
being wet: a servaitt, kneeling on the ground, pours 
out water for his master; another holds a cloth des- 
tined for these purifications. ‘The person who puri- 
fies himself begins by baring his arms as far as the 
elbow. As he washes his hands, mouth, nostrils, 
face, arms, &c. he repeats the proper prayers.... It 
is probable that Mohammed followed on this subject 
the book of Leviticus.” It is well known that there 
was in England an officer, who, at the coronation, 
and formerly at all public festivals, held a basin 
of water for the king to wash his hands in, after din- 
ner; but it is not equally well known, that cardinal 
Wolsey, one time, when the duke of Buckingham 
held the basin for Henry VIII. after the king had 
washed, put his own hand into the basin; the duke, 
resenting this intrusion, let some of the water fall on 
the habit of the cardinal, who never forgave the 
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action, but brought the duke to the block, in conse- 
quence of his resentment. 

When the Jews received a proselyte to their re- 
ligion, they both circumcised and haptized him ; 
affirming that this baptism was a kind of regenera- 
tion, whereby he was made a new man; fro. 1 being 
a slave, he became free; and his natura) relations 
before this ceremony were, after it, no longer ac- 
counted such. See on Matt. iii. 6, Kuinoel and 
Lightfoot Hor. Heb. also Jahn’s Bib. Archzol. 
§ 325. and his large German work, vol. ili. p. 218. 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Rab. Talm. col. 408—Jesus is 
supposed to refer to this species of baptism in his 
discourse with Nicodemus, John iii. 1—12. 

When John Baptist began to preach repentance, 
he practised a baptism in the waters of Jordan. 
He did not attribute to this service the virtue of for- 
giving sins, but used it as a preparation for the bap- 
tism of Jesus Christ, and for remission (forsaking) of 
sins, Matt. iii.2; Mark i.4. He not only exacted 
sorrow for sin, but a change of life, manifested by 
such practices as were worthy of repentance. The 
baptism of John was more perfect than that of the 
Jews, but was less perfect than that of Christ. “It 
was,” says Chrysostom, “as it were, a bridge, which, 
from the baptisin of the Jews, made a way to that of 
our Saviour; it was superior to the first, but inferior 
to the second.” ‘That of Jonn promised what that of 
Jesus performed. Notwithstanding that John did 
not enjoin his disciples to continue his baptism after 
his death—it being superseded by the manifestation 
of the Messiah, and the gift of the Holy Ghost— 
many of his followers administered it, several years 
after the death of Christ, and some did not even 
know that there was any other baptism. Among 
this number was Apollos, a learned and zealous man 
of Alexandria, who came to Ephesus twenty years 
after the resurrection of our Saviour, Acts xviii. 25. 
And Paul, coming afterwards to the same city, found 
many LEphesians, who had received no other bap- 
tism than that of John, and knew not that there 
were any influences of the Holy Ghost communi- 
cated by baptism into Christ, Acts xix. 1. Our Sa- 
viour, when sending his apostles to preach the gos- 
pel, said, “ Go, teach all nations; parrizine them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, Matt. xxviii. 19. Whosoever 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” Mark xvi. 16; John 
ili. 18. Baptism, therefore, is the first mark by which 
the disciples of Jesus Christ are distinguished. 

Baptism is taken in Scripture for sufferings : “Can 
ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be baptized 
with the baptism which I am baptized with ?” Mark 
x. 38. And, Luke xii. 50, “I htve a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished ?” We find traces of similar phrase- 
ology in the Old Testament (Ps. Ixix. 2, 3.) where 
waters often denote tribulations ; and where, to be 
swallowed up by the waters, to pass through great 
waters, &c. signifies, to be overwhelmed by mis- 
fortunes. 

II. BAPTISM sy rrre. The words of John, 
Matt. iii. 11. have given occasion to inquire what 
s meant by baptism by fire. Some of the fathers 
selieved, that the faithful, before they entered Para- 
lise, would pass through a certain fire, to purify 
them from remaining pollutions. Others explain 
the term fire of an abundance of graces; others 
by the descent of the Holy Ghost on the apostles, in 
the form of fiery tongues. Others have said, that 
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the word fire is an addition, and that we should read, 
“T baptize you with water, but he that cometh after 
me, will baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” _ It is cer- 
tain the word fire is not in several MSS. of Matthew ; 
but we read it in Luke iii. 17. and in the oriental 
versions of Matthew. Some old heretics understood 
the passage literally, and maintained, that material 
fire was necessary in the administration of baptism ; 
but we are not told either how or to what part of the 
body they applied it; or whether they obliged the 
baptized to pass over or through the flames. Va- 
lentinus re-baptized those who had received bap- 
tism out of his sect, and drew them through the 
fire. Heraclion, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
says, that some applied a red-hot iron to the ears of 
the baptized, as if to impress some mark on them. 

It deserves notice, that in both the evangelists 
this prediction is expressed in the same manuer ; that 
is to say, there is no article, nor any sign of disjunc- 
tion, between the terms Holy Ghost and fire. <Ac- 
cording, therefore, to the power of the Greek lan- 
guage, these two terms form but one act, or thing; 
or, in other words, this one baptism was to be con- 
ferred at the same time, not separately, though under 
two species; the first that of the Holy Ghost, the 
second, that of fire; and to this agrees the history, 
Acts ii. “there was the sound as of a rushing 
mighty wind,” this was the first; and “the cloven 
tongues like as of fire, which sat on each of them,” 
this was the second ;—strictly the baptism by fire. 
Immediately after the appearance of the cloven 
tongues, it is said, “they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues :” 
—The same we read, also, in the history of Corne- 
lius, (Acts x. 45.) “on the Gentiles also was poured 
out the gift of the Holy Ghost; for they heard them 
speak with tongues.” And Peter, in narrating the 
history, (Acts xi. 15.) says, “the Holy Ghost fell on 
them as [he fell] on us at the beginning”’—and they 
were “baptized with the Holy Ghost.” Yet, as we 
read nothing of wind in this history, it should seem 
that the symbolical fire only appeared; and that 
these Gentiles were baptized by fire falling from 
heaven ; and afterwards by water. as directed by 
Peter. 

[After all that is said above, the question, respect- 
ing the baptism by fire in Matt. iii. 11, and Luke iii. 
16, must still be determined by a simple reference 
to the succeeding verse in each case. The whole 
passage is as follows: (and John said,) “I indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance ; but there 
cometh one mightier than I, whose shoes I am not: 
worthy to bear; he shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire: Whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn 
with unquenchable fire.” Here the wheat are evi- 
dently those who receive Christ as the Messiah, and 
embrace his doctrines; these he will baptize with 
the Holy Ghost, i. e. he will impart to them spiritual 
gifts, the teachings and consolations of the Holy 
Spirit: while the chaff are as evidently those who 
reject Christ and his doctrines, and live in sin; 
these he will baptize with fire “unquenchable ;” 
they shall “go away to everlasting punishment.” 
Compare also Matt. ii.10. R. 

III. BAPTISM in rue name or Jesus Curist. 
Many difficulties have been raised on the words of 
Luke: (Acts x. 48.) “Be baptized 1n THE NAME OF 
Jesus Curist, for the remission of sins.” And 
again, (chap. viii. 16.) “They were baptized in THR: 
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NAME OF THE LonD Jesus.” It has been questioned, 
whether baptism was ever administered in the name 
of Jesus only, without express mention of the 
Father and the Spirit; and whether such baptism 
could be valid or lawful. Many fathers, and some 
councils, believed that the apostles, occasionally, had 
baptized in the name of Jesus ouly; and Ambrose 
asserts that though one person enly of the Trinity 
were expressed, the baptism is perfect. “ For,” adds 
he, “whosoever names one person of the ‘Trinity, 
means the whole.” But, as this opinion is founded 
only on a dubious fact, and an obscure text, it is not 
impossible that these fathers and councils might be 
mistaken ; first, as to the fact, and explanation of 
the text; and secondly, in the consequences they 
drew from it. It may be shown, (1.) that the text 
in the Acts is not clear for this opinion ; (2.) that it 
is very dubious whether the apostles ever baptized 
in the name of Jesus only. By baptizing in the 
name of Jesus, may be signified, (1.) either to bap- 
tize with invocation of the name of Jesus alone, 
without mentioning the Father and the Spirit; or 
(2.) to baptize in his name, by his authority, with 
his baptism, and into his religion, (making express 
mention of the three persons of the Trinity,) as he 
has clearly and plainly commanded in Matthew. 
Since, therefore, we have a positive and explicit text 
for this service,—what should induce us to leave it, 
and to follow another capable of different senses ? 
Who will believe that the apostles, forsaking the form 
of baptism prescribed to them by Jesus Christ, had 
instituted another form, quite new, and without ne- 
cessity? In fact, the opinion that baptism ought to 
be administered in the name of the whole ‘Trinity, 
and with express invocation of tliree persons, has a 
clear text of Seripture in its favor, where the rite is 
instituted, as it were, and expressly treated of; and 
this against an incidental mention of it in a historical 
relation, among other things, and capable of several 
senses, 

There is a yery sudden turn of metaphor used by 
the apostle Paul, in Rom. vi. 38—5. “Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Clirist were 
baptized into his death? therefore we are BURIED with 
him by baptism into death . . . that we should walk in 
newness of life. For if we have been pLanTen to- 

ether [with him] 7 the likeness of his death, we shall 

e also planted in the likeness of his resurrection.” 
Now what has baptism to do with planting 2 Wherein 
consists their similarity, so as to justify the resem- 
blance here implied? In 1 Pet. iii. 21. we find the 
apostle speaking of baptism, figuratively, as “saving 
us;” and alluding to Noab, who long lay buried in 
the ark, as corn long lies buried in the earth. Now, 
as after having died to his former course of life in 
being baptized, a convert was considered as rising to 
a renewed life, so after having been separated from 
his former connections, his seed-bed as it were, after 
having died in being planted, he was considered as 
rising to renewed life also. The ideas, therefore, 
conveyed by the apostle in these verses are precisely 
the same; though the metaphors are different. 
Moreover, if it were anciently common to speak of a 

_ person, after baptism, as rising to renewed life, and 
to consider corn also as sprouting to a renewed life, 
then we see how easily Hymeneus and Philetus (1 
Tim. i. 18.) “concerning the truth might err, saying, 
that the resurrection was past already ;” that is, in 
n, [quasi in planting, that is, in being transfer- 
red to Christianity.] in which error they did little 
more than annex their ad heathen notions to the 
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Christian institution. The transition was extremely 
easy; but, unless checked in time, the error might 
have become very dangerous. We think’ this more 
likely to have been the fact respecting these errone- 
ous teachers, than any allusion to vice, as death, and to 
a return to virtue, as life ; which Warburton proposes, 
(Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 435.) and the notion seems to have 
been adopted by Menander, who taught (Irenzeus, lib. 
i. cap, 21.) that his disciples obtained resurrection by 
his baptism, and so became immortal. How easily 
figurative language suffers under the misconstructions 
of gross conception! 

IV. BAPTISM ror THE pEAp. The apostle Paul, 
(1 Cor. xv. 29.) proving the resurrection of the dead, 
says, “If the dead rise not at all, what shall they do 
who are baptized for the dead?” The question is, 
What is meant by “baptism for the dead?” No one 
pretends, that the apostle approves the practice, or 
authorizes the opinion. It is sufficient, that there 
were people who thus thought and acted at the time. 
Observe, also, he does not say, the Corinthians caused 
themselves to be baptized for the dead ; but—* what 
shall rey do, who are baptized for the dead?” How 
will THEY support this practice, upon what will THEY 
justify it, if the dead rise not again, and if souls de- 
parted rise not after death 2? We might easily show, 
that some at this time, who called themselves Chris- 
tians, were baptized for the dead,—for the advantage 
of the dead. When this epistle to the Corinthians 
was written, twenty-three years after the resurrection 
of our Saviour, several heretics (as the Simonians, 
Gnostics, and Nicolaitans) denied the real resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and acknowledged only a metaphor- 
ical resurrection received in baptism. ‘The Marcion- 
ites, who appeared some time afterwards, embraced 
the same principles; they denied the resurrection of 
the dead, and, which is more particular, they received 
baptism for the- dead. This we learn from ‘Tertullian, 
who tells the Marcionites, that they ought not to use 
Paul’s authority, in favor of their practice of receiving 
“baptism for the dead ;” and that if the apostle no- 
tices this custom, it is only to prove the resurrection 
of the dead against themselves. In another place, he 
confesses that in Paul’s time, some were baptized a 
second time for the dead,—on behalf of the dead; 
hoping it would be of service to others, as to their 
resurrection, (contra Marcion. y. 10; De Resurrect. 
Carnis, c. 48.) 

Chrysostom says, that among the Marcionites, 
when any of their catechumens die, they lay a living 
person under the bed of the deceased ; then, advanc- 
ing toward the dead body, they ask whether he be 
willing to receive baptism. The person under the 
bed answers for him, that he desires earnestly to be 
baptized ; and, accordingly, he is so, instead of the 
dead person; thus making a mummery of this sacred 
administration. (In 1 Cor. Homil. 40.) Epiphanius also 
asserts that the Marcionites received baptism not only 
once, but frequently, as often as they thought proper ; 
and they procured themselves to be baptized in the 
name of those among them who died without bap- 
tism, as substituted representatives of such persons ; 
and that Paul had these heretics in view. (Heeres. 42, 
et 28.) y 

Bochart has collected no less than fifteen senses in 
which this passage has been taken by the learned, 
such is its obscurity ; but it is only obscure to us, by 
reason of our ignorance of ancient customs. It was 
clear to the apostle; and equally clear to those to 
whom he wrote. He refers to a rite well known, 
openly and avowed y practised; not by a few, nor by 
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a petty sect of Christians, but by a whole people: in 
short, it was familiar to the Corinthians, and needed 
no explanation. It is somewhat singular, that the 
import of the Jewish practice in cases of pollution 
by a dead body, should have been so imperfectly 
upplied in explanation of this subject; but we have 
taken the liberty to apply the idea to the illustration 
of the text. The first oflice performed to a dead 
body was washing: and this was common to the 
heathen, 


Tarquinii corpus bona femina lavit et unit ; 


and to the Jews, as appears from the Talmud ; and 
to the early Christians, Acts ix. 37. Accordingly, 
the person who laid out, and washed, a dead body, 
and consequently participated in the pollution occa- 
sioned by death, participated also in the customary 
interment of the dead. Death was, as it were, im- 
puted to him; and he continued in a state of seclusion 
from society till the third day. On that day he 
washed himself thoroughly in water, and was bap- 
tized by the sprinkling of the ashes of the red heifer ; 
which restored him to his place among the living, 
and was to him a release from his sepulchral state ; 
in other words, a resurrection. This sprinkling is 
expressly enumerated among the Jewish baptisms by 
the apostle, Heb. ix. 10, 13. See also, in Gr. Ecclus. 
xXxxiv. 25. Suppose, then, a person to be polluted by 
a dead body on Friday afternoon, he would be.sym- 
bolically dead the remainder of the day, the whole 
of Saturday, and until he was baptized by the ashes 
on the Sunday morning: such being the Hebrew 
manner of reckoning three days. It is evident, that 
he sympathized with the death of the party who oc- 
casioned his pollution, by symbolizing with his inter- 
ment, and with his washing; and if the Jews under- 
stood the symbol, and attached to the subsequent 
baptism the idea of an illustration of the national 
hope of a resurrection, (Acts xxiii. 6.) then the apos- 
tle’s argument is extremely cogent on that people: 
“What shall they—the Jews—do, who are baptized 
for the dead ; [literally, instead of the dead, as sub- 
stitutes for the dead, rezgor, plural,] if there is not, 
if there cannot be, any such thing as a resurrection 
of the dead, why do they undergo a ceremony the 
very purport and intention of which is the prefigura- 
tion of a resurrection? Why are they baptized as 
substitutes for—as representatives of—the dead ?” 
From this argument the Sadducees among the Jews 
must be excepted ; and also the heathen. The apos- 
tle’s words, therefore, are not general, but an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. The reader will also observe 
the force of the article before the term dead, tay 
vexgor, not any dead, nor the dead in general, but, 
those dead well known to the parties ;—as the cus- 
tom was well known to the Corinthians. That the 
Jews really did attach the idea of regeneration to 
baptism in the case of converts, as observed by Cal- 
met, in the early part of this article, is well known 
from Maimonides, and other rabbins: and the resem- 
blance between regeneration, importing a renewal of 
life, and resurrection, importing also a renewal of life, 
is so close, that they might almost be considered as 
two words expressing the same thing; and, probably, 
they were so used among the Jews. 

[This passage respecting baptism for the dead (1 
Cor. xv. 29.) has been a stumbling-block to interpret- 
ers in every age. Neither of the explanations above 
given is satisfactory; and it may not, therefore, be 
uninteresting to the reader, to have the subject pur- 
sued to a greater extent. In doing this, the writer 
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is happy in being able to avail himself of manuscript 
notes of lectures delivered on this epistle by the 
learned and pious professor Neander of Berlin; and, 
more particularly, the judgments passed upon the 
testimony of the fathers in the following paragraphs, 
rest upon his authority. 

The most ancient interpretation which we have of 
the passage, follows the simple and literal meaning of 
the words: punriterdus rig rexgor, to be baptized, for, 
instead of, the dead. In this it is assumed, that at the 
time when Paul wrote, many Christians had con 
ceived superstitious notions in respeet to the efficacy 
of the external rite of baptism; they supposed that 
those catechumens and others who died without bap 
tism, were exposed to certain damnation ; and there- 
fore they had adopted a vicarious mode by which 
they might still receive the benefit of the rite, viz. the 
relatives or friends of such deceased persons were 
baptized in their stead, Paul (it is admitted) cannot 
of course assent to such a superstition ; but he argues 
here only ad hominem, or ex concessis ; i.e. “this very 
superstition shows, how deeply the belief in a resur 
rection is grounded in the very nature of man.” 'Ter- 
tullian (as quoted above) remarks, that this superstition 
would be something entirely heathenish; and he 
compares it with the lustrations of the heathen for 
the dead on the first of February. This interprete- 
tion is also found in the commentary of Hilarius.— 
There are, indeed, many things to be said in favor of 
the supposition of the existence of such & supersti- 
tion ; but the passage of Tertullian cannot properly 
be thus applied; because he comes to this conclusion 
only through an exegetical inference. Epiphanius 
is of opinion, that among the sect of Cerinthus the 
usage was prevalent, that living persons were baptized 
in place of the dead; and be appeals to an ancient 
tradition, which related that Paul had condemned 
such a superstition. But the accounts which are 
given by Epiphanius are to be received with great 
caution and suspicion. Chrysostom also relates of 
the Marcionites the story which has been already 
quoted above. But in respect to this alleged custom 
of the Marcionites, it may be said, that it is not so old 
as the sect of Marcion. At least, the customs which 
were prevalent among the Marcionites of Chrysos- 
tom’s day, and in Syria, cannot justly be charged 
upon Marcion himself and his immediate disciples. 
The whole rests upon conjecture ; and this, so far as 
it concerns the apostolic age, is improbable. Indeed, 
the probability is, that the Marcionites would never 
have introduced such a custom, had it not been for 
their misapprehension of this passage of the apostle. 
But even if there was actually such a superstitious 
custom extant, we are by no means entitled to as- 
sume, that Paul would feel himself warranted to 
deduce from it an argument in fayor of the resurrec- 
tion. A practice so superstitious and unchristian 
Paul would never have alluded to, without con- 
demning and contesting it. Besides, it is quite im- 
probable, that at so early a period there was any such 
a class of persons as catechumens. ; 

Auother interpretation, adopted by many, takes 
the word baptize in its literal sense; but gives to 
vig the sense for the sake of, and supposes the plural 
rezoor to be put by enallage for the singular vezyov. 
Then the sense is, “ What do they, who are baptized 
for the dead ?” i. e. for the sake of Christ, the cruci- 
fied Saviour. The argument would here be good ; but 
the use of 770 would be unusual, since it must then 
mean in faith on a deceased Jesus. But the use of 
the plural for the singular is here inadmissible ; both 
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on account of the great harshness, and particularly | dead ?” i. e. who are baptized into a belief in Christ 


because of the following plural pronoun «iréy. 

It has also been proposed to take r7éy in the sense 
of over, “to baptize over the dead ;” i. e. either upon 
the graves of Christian martyrs, or by the deathbeds 
of expiring Christians. But there is no evidence of 
the existence of any such custom; nor would there 
be any force whatever in such an argument. It 
could, at most, be only as before, an argumentum ad 
hominem. : 

There remain, however, two modes of explanation 
here, both of which are natural, and give an easy and 
satisfactory sense. It is perhaps more a matter of 
taste than of argument, which of the two is to be 
preferred. 

The one method sets out from the literal and perhaps 
original meaning of the word suzriter, to immerse, in- 
merge, i. e. 80 as to be entirely sunk or immersed in any 
thing. ‘Thus in Isa. xxi. 4. instead of “ fearfulness 
affrighted me,” the Septuagint reads, “iniquity bap- 
tized me,” i. e. overwhelmed me, so that I was 
wholly immersed in it. Hence, also, metaphorically, 
Purritecdat, to be immersed in calamities ; as in Matt. 
xx. 22, and Mark x. 38, “Can ye be baptized with the 
baptism that [ am baptized with?” und also Luke 
xii. 50, “I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” So 
also Josephus, (B. J. iv. 3.3.) in speaking of bands 
of robbers who had crept into Jerusalem, which was 
then defenceless, Says, voTegor ésiariuyr tiv mdarr, 
“afterwards they baptized the city,” i. e. filled it with 
confusion and suffering, immersed it in calamities. 
This meaning now furnishes a very appropriate sense 
in the passage in question. The argument of the 
apostle then is: “If the dead rise not at all, of what 
avail is it to expose ourselves to so many dangers and 
calamities in the hope of a resurrection and future 
reward? in the hope that we shall rise again and 
enter into rest? since, if the supposition be true, we 
are of rszoot, dead, and are never to rise.” Compare 
verses 30 and 31, where z:durer'w, to be tn jeopardy, 
and am0dv/oxm, to die, are substituted for Bunrito, to 
baptize; compare also the use of the word dead in 
Luke xx. 38. 

The objections which may be suggested to this 
interpretation, are the following: (1.) ‘The word bap- 
tize is thus taken here in a figurative signification, 
while there is in fact nothing which requires it to be 
so taken. (2.) It is remarkable, that Paul should 
here use baptize twice in this sense, instead of using 
some other word,—especially as he repeats no other 
word in the same manner. (3.) The baptizing in v. 
29 seems to be something common to all Christians ; 
whereas the dangers spoken of in v. 30, ete. are 
those of Paul himself, or, at most, those of the 
preachers of Christianity. 

The other remaining method retains the literal and 
usual sense of baptize, as designating the ordinary 
religious rite; and grounds itself particularly on the 
circumstance, that in the previous verses, as well as 
elsewhere, Paul makes the relation between the 
resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of belieyv- 
ersan object of great prominency. “They are buried 
with him in baptism unto death; wherein also they 
are risen with him unto newness of life,” ete. Rom. 
vi. 4; Col. ii. 12. Baptism, therefore, is to them not 
only the etn of a present resurrection to a new 
life, but also the symbol of a participation in the 
future resurrection. Keeping this idea in view, the 
question very naturally and cogently arises: “If the 
dead rise not, what do they who are baptized for the 


and a resurrection, and into the hope of  partici- 
pating in that resurrection, while yet they are never 
to rise again, but for ever to remain dead. Why are 
they baptized into a belief, in which, after all, they 
do not believe? What means such baptism as this? 
and what is the benefit of it either here or hereafter ? 

The objections to be suggested here are: (1.) That 
the argument of the apostle is thus reduced ad homi- 
nem, though more extensive and stronger than in the 
cases above considered. (2.) That the transition 
from verse 29 to verse 30 is thus rendered quite ab- 
rupt and unusual, 

It should be remarked, that verse 29 is to be taken 
in immediate connection with verse 19; the inter 
vening nine verses being a digression or parenthesis. 
Taking into view this connection of verse 29 with 
both the verses 19 and 30, the writer has ever been 
inclined to prefer the former of these two interpreta- 
tions; since in this way verse 29 forms with those 
two verses a continuous whole, in which the idea of 
calamity and danger is dwelt upon throughout ; while 
in the other mode, a new and less forcible appeal is 
interposed between the two parts of one and the 
same argument expressed in verses 19 and 30. The 
excellent Neander inclines to the latter method; 
which is also that of Wetstein. *R. 

BARABBAS, a remarkable thief, guilty also of 
sedition and murder; yet preferred before Jesus 
Christ, by the Jews, John xviii. 40. Origen says, 
that in many copies, Barabbas was called Jesus 
likewise. ‘The Armenian has the same reading: 
“Whom will ve that I deliver unto you; Jesus Ba- 
rabbas, or Jesus who is called Christ?” This gives 
an additional spirit to the history ; and well deserves 
notice. 

BARACHIAS, father of Zechariah, mentioned 
Matt. xxiii. 35. [There are two persons to whom 
this name is referred with greater or less probability 
by commentators; since there are two Zechariahs 
mentioned in history as having been slain by the 
people in the midst of the temple. The first is 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, mentioned in 2 Chron, 
xxiv. 20, seq. as having been slain in the court of the 
temple by the command of king Joash. If this was 
the Zechariah intended by Jesus, then his father must 
have borne two names; a thing not uncommon 
among the Jews. The other is Zechariah the son 
of Baruch, mentioned by Josephus (B. J. iv. 6. 4.) 
as having been slain by the zealots in the midst 
of the temple, just before the taking of Jerusalem. 
The name Baruch, and the circumstances, correspond 
here entirely; but the difficulty lies in the fact, that 
this Zechariah was not thus murdered until long 
after the death of Christ, who must then have spoken 
prophetically, whereas he evidently appears to speak 
only of the past. ‘To avoid this difficulty, which is 
the only one, some, as Hug, (Einl. ik p. 10.) have 
supposed that Jesus did in fact speak prophetically 
and prospectively ; but that when Matthew penned 
his Gospel, after the event thus predicted had actu- 
ally taken place, he chose to make the Saviour em- 
ploy an aorist instead of a future tense in respect to 
it; in order to cail the attention of his readers to it 
as an historical fact, rather than as a prophetical allu 
sion. R. 

BARAK, the son of Abinoam, who was chosen 
by God to deliver the }lebrews from that bondage 
under which they were held by Jabm, king of the 
Canaanites, Judg. iv. 4. He refused to obey tue 
Lord’s orders, signified to him by Deborah th 
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rophetess, unless she consented to go with him. 
foe therefore, accompanied him towards Ke- 
desh of Naphtali; and having assembled 10,000 men, 
they advanced to mount Tabor. Sisera, being in- 
formed of this movement, marched with 900 chariots 
of war, and encamped near the river Kishon; but 
Barak rapidly descending from mount Tabor, and 
the Lord having spread terror through Sisera’s army, 
a complete victory was easily obtained. Sisera was 
killed by Jael, and Barak and Deborah composed a 
hymn of thanksgiving. See Desoran. : 

BARBARIAN, a word used by the Hebrews to 
denote a stranger; one who knows neither the holy 
Janguage nor the law. According to the Greeks, all 
other nations, however learned or polite they might 
be in themselves and in their manners, were barba- 
rians. Hence Paul comprehends all mankind under 
the names of Greeks and barbarians, (Rom. i. 14.) 
and Luke calls the inhabitants of the island of Malta, 
barbarians, Acts xxviii. 2,4. In 1 Cor. xiv. 11. the 
apostle says, that if he who speaks a foreign language 
in an assembly, be not understood by those to whom 
he discourses, with respect to them he is a barbarian ; 
and, reciprocally, if he understand not those who 
speak to him, they are to him barbarians. Barbarian, 
therefore, is used in Scripture for every stranger, or 
foreigner, who does not speak our native language, 
and includes no implication whatever of savage nature 
or manners in those respecting whom it is used. 

BAR-CHOCHEBA, or Cuocnuesas, or Cuocut- 
Bus, a famous impostor. 


the words of Balaam, which he applied to himself as 
the Messiah: “There shall come a star (cocdb) out 
of Jacob, and asceptre out of Israel.” Bar-Chocheba 
engaged the Jews to revolt, (A. D. 136,) under the 
reign of Adrian, who sent Julius Severus against 
him. The Roman shut him up in Bether, the siege 
of which was long and obstinate. The town, how- 
ever, was at length taken, and the war finished. Bar- 
Chocheba perished, and the multitude of Jews put 
to death, or sold during the war, and in consequence 
of it, was almost innumerable. After this, Adrian 
published an edict, forbidding the Jews, on pain of 
death, to visit Jerusalem; and guards were placed at 
the gates, to prevent their entering. The rebellion 
of Bar-Chocheba happened A. D. 136, in the 19th 
ear of Adrian. 

BAR-JESUS, a Jewish magician in the isle of 
Cyprus, Acts xiil. 6. Luke calls him Elymas, which 
in Arabic is, the sorcerer. He was with the procon- 
sul, Sergius Paulus, who, sending for Paul and Bar- 
nabas, desired to hear the word of God. Bar-Jesus 
endeavoring to hinder the proconsul from embracing 
Christianity, Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, said, 
“Thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not 
cease to pervert the ways of the Lord? Behold, the 
hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun, for a season ;” which took place 
immediately. The proconsul was converted, and 
Origen and Chrysostom suppose, that Elymas was 
also converted, and that Paul restored his sight. 

BAR-JONA, a name by which our Saviour some- 
times calls Peter; (Matt. xvi. 17.) i. q. son of Jonah. 

BARIS, the name of a palace begun by John Hir- 
canus, on the mountain of the temple; and which 
afterwards was used for the residence of the Asmo- 
nan princes. Herod the Great made a citadel of it, 
which he called Antonia, in honor of his friend Mark 
Antony. See Anronra. 

BARLEY. In Palestine, barley was sown in au- 
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tumn, and reaped in spring, that is, at the passover 
The rabbins sometimes called barley the food o1 
beasts, because they fed their cattle with it, 1 Kirgs 
iy. 28. In Homer, we find barley always giver. to 
horses. Herodotus tells us, that the Egyptians ate 
neither wheat nor barley, using a particular sort of 
corn instead of them. Nevertheless, the Hebrews 
frequently used barley bread, 2 Sam. xvii. 28. Da- 
vid’s friends brought him in his flight, wheat, barley, 
&c. and Solomon sent wheat, barley, wine, and oil, 
to the servants whom king Hiram had furnished 
him, for the works at Libanus, 2 Chron. ii. 15. See 
also John vi. 9; 2 Kings iv. 42. 

Moses remarks, that when the hail fell in Egypt, 
the flax and the barley were bruised and destroyed, 
because the flax was full grown, and the barley form- 
ing its green ears; but the wheat and the rye were 
not damaged, because they were only in the blade, 
Gen. ix. 31. This was some days before the depart- 
ure of the Israelites out of Egypt; or before the 
passover. In Egypt, barley harvest does not begin 
till toward the end of April, 

BARNABAS, Josepu, or Josgs, a disciple of Je- 
sus, and a companion of the apostle Paul. He was 
a Levite, and a native of the isle of Cyprus, and is 
believed to have sold all his property, and laid the 
price of it at the apostles’ feet, Acts iy. 36. It is said 
he was brought up with Paul at the feet of Gamaliel. 
When that apostle came to Jerusalem, three years 
after his conversion, Barnabas introduced him to the 
‘ther apostles, Acts ix. 26, 27. about A. D. 37. Five 
years afterwards, the church at Jerusalem, being in- 
formed of the progress of the gospel at Antioch, sent 
Barnabas thither, who beheld with great joy the 
wonders of the grace of God, Acts xi. 22, 24. He 
exhorted the faithful to perseverance, and some time 
afterwards went to Tarsus, to seek Paul, and bring 
him to Antioch, where they dwelt together two years, 
and converted great numbers. They left Antioch, 
A. D. 44, to convey alms from this church to that at 
Jerusalem, and at their return they brought John 
Mark, Barnabas’s cousin, or nephew. While they 
were at Antioch, the Holy Ghost directed that they 
should be separated for those labors to which he had 
appointed them; i. e. the planting of new churches 
among the Gentiles. After three years they returned 
to Antioch. In their second journey into Asia Mi- 
nor, Barnabas, at Lystra, was taken for Jupiter, but 
was afterwards persecuted by the same people. In 
A. D. 51, he and Paul were appointed delegates from 
the Syrian church to Jerusalem, and then to carry 
the apostolic decrees to the Gentile churches. At 
Antioch he was led into dissimulation by Peter, and 
was, in consequence, reproved by Paul. In their 
return to Asia Minor, Paul and Barnabas having a 
dispute relative to Mark, Barnabas’s nephew, they 
separated, Paul going to Asia, and Barnabas, with 
Mark, to Cyprus, Acts xili—xv; Gal. ii, 13. A 
spurious gospel and epistle are ascribed to Barnabas. 
See Fabr. Cod. Apoc. N. T. 

BARRENNESS, sterility, want of issue or fruin, 
Gen. xi. 30; 2 Kings ii. 19, 21. Barrenness is ac- 
counted a great misfortune among the eastern people ; 
and was especially so among the Jews. Professors 
of Christianity are, figuratively, said to be barren, 
when they are destitute of the fruits of the Spirit, 
or do not abound in good works, Luke xiii. 6—9; 2 
Retage: 

In the description of Jericho, 2 Kings ii. 19. we 
read in the English version as follows: The men of 
Jericho said to Elisha, “ Behold, I pray thee, the situ- 
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ation of this city is pleasant, as my lord seeth ; but the 
water is naught, and the ground barren ;’—where 
the margin reads, “causing to miscarry.” Our trans- 
lators seem to have been startled at such a property 
in the ground; and, therefore, placed the literal 
rendering in the margin. Again, (v. 21.) “Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters: there 
shall not be from thence any more death, or barren 
land”—literally, abortion. ‘Che import of the root of 
the word here translated barren (n>2wz) is, to bereave, 
as of children: (Gen. xlii. 36.)—to lose, as by abor- 
tion; to miscarry; (Gen. xxxi. 38.) “thy she-goats 
have not cast their young.” It is here in Piel, and 
has a causative sense, to cause abortion. ‘This is here 
ascribed to the soil; though in verse 21 it is implied 
that the water was the cause ; since that being healed, 
the cause of abortion ceased. It cannot well refer 
here to any effect upon natural productions ; because 
Jericho was celebrated for its fertility, is pronounced 
pleasant, and is called “the city of palm-trees,’ 2 
Chron. xxviii. 15. We must rather, therefore, refer 
it to a destructive influence on animal life, arising 
partly, perhaps, from the drinking of the water, and 
partly from the effects of the water upon the adjacent 
tract of country. 

Nor is this an isolated case; nor is it peculiar to 
Jericho alone. Even at the present day there are 
cities in the same predicament as that in which Jeri- 
cho was; namely, where animal life of certain sorts, 
pines, and decays, and dies; cities where that pos- 
terity which should replace the current mortality, is 
either not conceived, or if conceived, is not brought 
to the birth, or if brought to the birth, is fatal in de- 
livery, both to the mother and her ofiSpring. That 
this is the case appears from the following relations: 
“The inelemency of the climate of Porto Bello is 
sufficiently known all over Europe ; not only suangers 
who come thither are affected by it, but even the 
natives themselves suffer in various manners. It 
destroys the vigor of nature, and often untimely cuts 
the thread of life. It is a current opinion, that for- 
merly, and even not above twenty years since, partu- 
rition was here so dangerous, that it was seldom any 
woman did not die in child-bed. As soon, therefore, 
as they had advanced three or four months in their 
pregnancy, they were sent to Panama, where they 
continued till the danger of delivery was past. A 
few, indeed, had the firmness to wait their destiny 
in their own houses; but much the greater number 
thought it more advisable to undertake the journey, 
than to run so great a hazard of their lives. The 
excessive love which a lady had for her husband, 
blended with the dread that he would forget her 
during her absence, his employment not permitting 
him to accompany her to Panama, determined her to 
set the first example of acting contrary to their gen- 
eralcustom. ‘The reasons for her fear were sufficient 
to justify her resolution to run the risk of a probable 
danger, in order to avoid an evil which she knew to 
be certain, and must have embittered the whole re- 
mainder of her life. The event was happy; she 
was delivered, and recovered her former health ; and 
the example of a lady of her rank, did not fail of in- 
-spiring others with the like courage, though not 
founded on the same reasons; till, by degrees, the 
dread which former melancholy cases had impressed 
on the mind, and which gave occasion to this climate’s 
being [re d] fatal to pregnant women, was entirely 
dispersed, Another opinion, equally strange, is, that 
the animals from other climates, on their being 
brought to Porto Bello, cease to procreate. The 
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inhabitants bring instances of hens, brought from 
Panama or Carthagena, which, immediately on their 
arrival, grew barren, and laid no more eggs; and 
even at this time the horned cattle sent from Panama, 
after they have been here a short time, lose their 
flesh in such a manner as not to be eatable, though 
they do not want for plenty of good pasture. It is 
certain, that there are no hiorses or asses bred here ; 
which tends to confirm the opinion, that this cliraate 
checks the generation of creatures produced in a more 
benign or less noxious air. However, not to rely on 
the common opinion, we inquired of some intelligent 
persons, who differed but very little from the vulgar ; 
and even confirmed what they asserted, by many 
known facts and experiments, performed by them- 
selves.” Don Ulloa, Voy. 8. Amer. vol. i. p. 93. 

This seems to be a clear instance of a circumstance 
very similar to the genuine import of the Hebrew 
word, “causing to miscarry,” and of the cireum- 
stances attending it. How far the situation of Porto 
Bello and of Jericho might be similar, we need not 
inquire ; nor whether Don Ulloa be correct in re- 
garding the air as the cause of this peculiarity. 

A second extract is from Mr. Bruce’s ‘Travels, 
(vol. iv. p. 469, 471, 472.)—* No horse, mule, ass, or 
any beast of burden, will breed, or even live, at Sen- 
naar, or many miles about it. Poulury does not live 
there; neither dog nor. cat, sheep nor bullock, can 
be preserved a season there. They must go, every 
half year, to the sands; though all possible care be 
taken of them, they die in every place where the fat 
earth is about the town, during the first season of the 
rains. ‘Two greyhounds which I brought from At- 
bara, and the mules which I brought from Abyssinia, 
lived only a few weeks after L arrived. They seemed 
to have an inward complaint, for nothing appeared 
outwardly ; the dogs had abundance of water, but I 
killed one of them from apprehension of madness. 
Several kings have tried to keep lions; but no care 
could prolong their lives beyond the first rains. 
Shekh Adelan had two, which were in great health, 
being kept with his horses at grass in the sands, but 
three miles from Sennaar, Neither rose, nor any 
species of jessamine, grows here; no tree, but the 
lemon, flowers near the city, that I ever saw: the 
rose has been often tried, but in vain. The soil of 
Sennaar, as I have already said, is very unfavorable 
both to man and beast, and particularly adverse to 
their propagation. This seems to me to be owing 
to some noxious quality of the fat earth with which 
it is every way surrounded, and nothing may be de- 
pended upon more surely than the fact already men- 
tioned, that no mare, or other beast of burden, ever 
foaled in the town, or in any village within several 
miles round it. This remarkable quality ceases upon 
remoying from the fertile country to the sands. Aira, 
between three and four miles off Sennaar, with no 
water near it but the Nile, surrounded with white 
barren sand, agrees perfectly with all animals, and 
here are the quarters where I saw Shekh Adelan the 
minister’s horse, (as I suppose for their numbers,) by 
far the finest in the world; where in safety he 
watched the motions of his sovereign, who, shut up 
in his capital of Sennaar, could not there maintain 
one horse to oppose him. But, however unfavorable 
this soil may be for the propagation of animals, it 
contributes very abundantly both to the nourishment 
of man and beast, It is positively said to render 
three hundred for one, [see Gen, xxvi. 12.] which, 
however confidently advanced, is, [ think, both from 
reason and appearance, a great exaggeration It is 
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all sown with dora or millet, the principal food of 
the natives. It produces also wheat and rice, but 
these, at Sennaar, are sold by the pound, even in years 
of plenty. The salt made use of at Sennaar is all 
extracted from the earth about it, especially at Hal- 
faia, so strongly is the soil impregnated with this 
useful fossil.” 

This instance presents a city, a royal city, in some 
respects very fertile, which, nevertheless, in other 
respects, reminds us of Jericho: like that city, it was 

pleasant, but adverse to propagation; and this Mr. 
3ruce attributes to the nature of the earth, or soil 
around it. We find also this effect ceasing at a small 
distance, which deserves notice; because it is very 
possible, that this property of the soil was the means, 
in the hand of Providence, to accomplish the predic- 
tion of Joshua, respecting the rebuilding of Jericho, 
Josh. vi. 26. See Aprram. 

I, BARSABAS, (Joseph,) surnamed The Just, was 
an early disciple of Jesus Christ, and, probably, 
among the seventy, Acts i. 21, 22, &c. After the 
ascension of our Saviour, Peter proposed to fill up 
the place of Judas, the traitor, by one of those dis- 
ciples who had been constant eye-witnesses of our 
Saviour’s actions. 'Two persons were selected, Bar- 
sabas and Matthias; the lot determined for Matthias. 

II. BARSABAS, (Judas,) one of the principal 
disciples, (Acts xv. 22, et seq.) who, with others; was 
sent from Jerusalem to Antioch, carrying a letter 
with the council’s decree. 

BARTHOLOMEW, one of the twelve apostles, 
was of Galilee; (Acts i. 13.) but we know little of 
him. It is generally believed that he preached the 
gospel in the Indies; (Euseb. lib. v. cap. 10.) and 
that he carried thither the Gospel of Matthew, in 
Hebrew, where Pantenus found a copy of it a hun- 
dred years after. We are told, likewise, that he 
preached in Arabia Felix, and Persia, which he 
might do, in passing through those countries to In- 
dia. Many are of opinion, that Nathanaél and Bar- 
tholomew are the same person; and they support 
this opinion by these reasons:—(1.) No notice is 
taken of Bartholomew’s calling, unless his and Na- 
thanaél’s be the same. (2.) The evangelists who 
speak of Bartholomew, say nothing of Nathanaél; 
and John, who speaks of Nathanaél, says nothing of 
Bartholomew. (3.) Bartholomew is not a proper 
name; it signifies son of Tolmai, i. e. Ptolemy, be- 
sides which he might be named Nathanaél, i. e. Na- 
thaniel, son of Ptolemy. (4.) John seems to rank 
Nathanaél among the apostles, when he says, that 
Peter, Thomas, the two sons of Zebedee, Nathanaél, 
and two other disciples, being gone a fishing, Jesus 
showed himself to them, John xxi. 2. 

The Syrian writers, who are of this opinion, call 
him “ Nathanael-bar-Tholemy,” and “ Nathanacl- 
ebn-Tholemy.” They say he accompanied his 
brother-apostle, Thomas, into the East; that they 
preached at Nisibis. Mosul, (or Nineveh,) Hazath, 
and in Persia; that Thomas went on to India: but 
we do not perceive that they generally affirm the 
same of Bartholomew. Yet Amrus,a Syriac author, 
quoted by Assemanni, writes, that “ Nathanael-ebn- 
Tholemy, the disciple of Thomas, (rather fellow-dis- 
ciple with Thomas,) and Lebbeus, of the twelve, 
with Addeus, (or Thaddeus,) Marus, and Agheus, 
who had been of the seventy, taught Nisibis, al- 
Gzeirat, (i. e. Mesopotainia,) Mosul, Babylonia, and 
Chaldea; also Arabia, the East country, Nebaioth, 
Hugzath, and Persia. Also, going into the greater 
Armenia, he converted the inhabitants to Christian- 
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ity, and there built a church. Lastly, he removea 
to India, as far as China.” This last particular may 
be true of Thomas; but is very questionable as to 
his associate Bartholomew. All other writers place 
the scene of this apostle’s labors in the regions 
around Persia and Armenia. The Syrian canons 
place the fifth seat of ecclesiastical honor at Baby- 
lon, in consideration of “'Thomas, the apostle of the 
Hindoos and Chinese; and of Bartholomew, who is 
also the Nathanael of the Syrians.” So that it may 
be taken, generally, that Bartholomew was the apos- 
tle of Mesopotamia and Persia. 

A spurious Gospel of Bartholemew is mentioned 
by pope Gelasius. Bernard, and Abbot Rupert, 
were of opinion, that he was the bridegroom at the 
marriage of Cana Fabric. Cod. Apoc. N. TT. i. p. 
341, seq. . 

BAR-TIMEUS, a blind man of Jericho, who sat 
by the side of the public road, begging, when our 
Saviour passed that way to Jerusalem. Mark (x, 
46—52.) says, that “Jesus coming out of Jericho, 
with his disciples, and a great crowd, Bar-Timeus 
when he heard it, began to cry out, Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me!” and Jesus restored him 
to sight. But Matthew, (xx. 30.) relating the same 
story, says, that two blind men, sitting by the way- 
side, understanding that Jesus was passing, began to 
cry out, &c. and both received sight. Mark notes 
Bar-Timeus only, because he was more known, and 
not improbably (as his name is preserved) was born 
in a superior rank of life, therefore was no common 
beggar ; if, besides, his blindness had been the cause 
of reducing him to poverty, no doubt his neighbors 
would mention his name, and take great interest in 
his cure. Probably, Timeus, his father, was of note 
in that place; as such wis generally the case, when 
the father’s name was aken by the son; and, per- 
haps, some of the neighbors who had known Bar- 
Timeus in better circumstances, who had often 
pitied, but could not relieve him, were the persons 
to encourage the blind man; “Be of good comfort! 
Rise ; he calleth thee.” This does not contradict 
the supposition, that on this occasion he, principally, 
expressed his warmth and zeal; that he spake of 
Jesus Christ, and distinguished himself by his alac- 
rity, faith, and obedience. However, this two in 
Matthew may be nothing more than a literal adhe- 
sion to the Syriac dual form of expression; there 
being in this evangelist other instances of the same 
idiom; as the two thieves (xxvii. 44.) who reviled 
Jesus; whereas Luke mentions only one; and says, 
the other rebuked his companion. The cure of an- 
other blind man, mentioned Luke xviii. 35, 43. is differ- 
ent from this ; that happened, when Jesus was entering 
into Jericho ; this, the next day, as he was coming out. 
[It should, however, be remarked, that the miracle 
recorded by Luke is apparently the same as that 
mentioned by Matthew and Mark, and is so regarded 
by commentators in general. The apparent discre- 
pancy of Luke’s statement vanishes, on the suppo- 
sition of Newcome and others, that Jesus remained 
perhaps several days at Jericho, and in that time 
made one or more excursions from the city and re- 
turned to it again. R. 

BARUCH, son of Neriah, and grandson of 
Maaseiah, was of the tribe of Judah, and the faith- 
ful disciple and scribe of Jeremiah the prophet, Jer. 
xxxil. 12—16; xliii. 3,6; li. G1. There is an ipoc- 
ryphal book ascribed to him. 

I. BARZILLAI, a native of Rogelim, in Gilead, 
and one who assisted David when expelled from 
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Jerusalem by Absalom, 2 Sam. xvii, 27, 28. When 
David returned to Jerusalem, Barzillai attended him 
to the Jordan. 

I. BARZILLATI, a native of Meholath, father of 
Adriel, who married Michal, formerly wife of Dayid, 
2 Sam. xxi. 8. 

If. BARZILLAI, a priest, who married a daugh- 
ter of Barzillai the Gileadite, Ezra ii. 61; Nehem. 
vii. 63. 

BASCA, or Bascama, a town near Bethshan, 
where Jonathan Maccabwus was killed, 1 Mace. xiii. 
23; Jos. xiii. 1. 

BASHAN signifies a sandy, soft soil, from the 
Arabic; and this agrees with the character of the 
country, as fit for pasturing cattle ; and is applicable 
to an extensive province. 

The land of Bashan, otherwise the Batanwa, is 
east of the river Jordan, north of the tribes of Gad 
and Reuben, and in the half-tribe of Manasseh. It 
is bounded east by the mountains of Gilead, the land 
of Ammon, and East Edom ; north by mount Her- 
mon; south by the brook Jabbok ; west by the Jor- 
dan, Og, king of the Amorites, possessed Bashan 
when Moses conquered it. Bashan was esteemed 
one of the most fruitful countries in the world ; its 
rich pastures, oaks, and fine cattle, are exceedingly 
commended, Numb, xxi. 83; xxxii. 3833 Isa. ii, 13; 
Deut. iii. 1; Psal. xxii. 12. 

The following description of this region is by Mr. 
Buckingham: “We had now quitted the land of 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, and entered into that 
of Og, the king of Bashan, both of them well known 
to all the readers of the early Scriptures. We had 

mitted, too, the districts apportioned to the tribes of 
futon and Gad, and entered that which was allot- 
ted to the half-tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 
eastward, leaving the land of the children of Am- 
mon on our right, or to the east of the Jabbok, which 
divided Ammon, or Philadelphia, from Gerasa. The 
mountains bere are called the land of Gilead in the 
Scriptures; and in Josephus, and according to the 
Roman division, this was the country of the Decap- 
olis so often spoken of in the New ‘Testament, or 
the province of Gaulonitis, from the city of Gaulon, 
its early capital. We continued our way over this 
elevated tract, continuing to behold, with surprise 
and admiration, a beautiful country on all sides of 
us; its plains covered with a fertile soil, its hills 
clothed with forests, and at every new turn present- 
ing the most magnificent landscapes that could be 
imagined. Amongst the trees, the oak was fre- 
quently seen; and we know that this territory pre- 
sented them of old. In enumerating the sources 
from which the supplies of Tyre were drawn in the 
time of her great wealth and naval splendor, the 
prophet at *Of the oaks of Bashan have they made 
thine oars, Ezek. xxvii. 6. Some learned comment- 
ators, indeed, believing that no oaks pore in these 
su desert regions, have translated the word by 
alders, to prevent the appearance of inaccuracy in 
the inspired writer. The expression of ‘the fat bulls 
of Bashan,’ which occurs more than once in the 
Scriptures, seemed to us equally inconsistent, as ap- 

lied to the beasts of a country genorally thought to 

a desert, in common with the whole tract which 
is laid down in the modern maps as such, between 
the Jordan and the Euphrates; but we could now 


fully comprehend, not only that the bulls of this lux- | 


uriant country might be proverbially fat, but that its 


posse feats ly el rai arace renowned for strength 
and cymeliness of verson,...'The genera! “ce of 
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this region improved as we advanced further in it; 
and every new direction of our path opened upoa 
us views which surprised and charmed us by their 
grandeur and beauty. Lofty mountains gave an 
outline of the most magnificent character ; flowing 
beds of secondary hills softened the romantie wild- 
ness of the picture ; gentle slopes, clothed with wood, 
gave a rich variety of tints, hardly to be imitated by 
the pencil; deep valleys, filled with murmuring 
streams, and verdant meadows, offered all the luxu- 
riance of cultivation, and herds and flocks gave life 
and animation to scenes as grand, as beautiful, and 
as highly picturesque, as the genius or taste of a Claude 
could either invent or desire.” 

{Similar to this is also the account given by 
Burckhardt of the Belka, which lies south of the 
Jabbok, constituting the northern part of the ancient 
Gilead, and of course adjacent to Bashan. “We 
had now entered a climate quite different. from that 
of the Ghor, [or valley of the Jordan.] During the 
whole of yesterday we had been much oppressed 
by heat, which was never lessened by the slightest 
breeze; in the Belkan mountains, on the contrary, 
we were refreshed by cool winds, and every where 
found a grateful shade of fine oak and wild pista- 
chio trees, with a scenery more like that of Europe 
than any I had yet seen in Syria. ‘The superiority 
of the pasturage of the Belka over that of all south- 
ern Syria, is the cause of its possession being much 
contested. The Bedouins have this saying: ‘Theu 
canst not find a country like the Belka.’” ‘Travels 1a 
Syria, ete. p. 348, 3868. R, 

BASON, or Laver, of the tabernacle, and of the 
temple. See Tempe. 

BASTARDS, children begotten out of the state 
of matrimony. ‘The law forbade the admission of 
bastards into the congregation of Israel, to the tenth 
generation, Deut, xxiii. 2. The rabbins distinguish 
bastards into three kinds; (1.) those born in mar- 
riage, of parents contracted in cases prohibited by 
the law; (2.) those born from a criminal conjunction, 
punishable by the judges, as are the children of 
adulterers ; 8) those born in incest, and condemned 
by the law. ‘They also distinguish between bastards 
certain and uncertain, ‘The first are those whose 
birth is notoriously corrupted, and who without diffi- 
culty are excluded from the congregation of the 
Lord. Doubtful bastards are those whose birth is 
uncertain, ‘These could not be excluded in strict- 
ness, yet the Scribes would not admit them, for fear 
that any certain bastards should slip in among them. 
But the Vulgate, the LAX, and the authors of the 
canon law, take the Hebrew mamzer, (Deut. xxiii. 2.) 
for the child of a prostitute; while some interpret- 
ers take it for a generic term, which signifies ille- 
gitimate children, whose birth is impure in any 
manner whatever. Others believe the Hebrew 
mamzer rather signifies a stranger or foreigner than 
a bastard. Jephthah, who was the son of a concu- 
bine, (Judg. xi. 1.) became head and judge in Israel. 
Pharez and Zarah, sons of ‘Tamar, conceived from 
a kind of incest, are reckoned among the ancestors 
of David. Among the Hebrews the children followed 
the condition of the mother. How then, it is asked, 
could a bastard son, born of a mother an Israelite, 
be excluded the congregation of Israel to the tenth 

eneration, since the Bgyptians and Tdumeans might 
he admitted after the third generation? This con- 
sideration renders it probable that mamzer means 
more than barely a bastard, I a bastard born 
of a woman a stranger and an idolater. The LXX 
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render the word in Zech. ix. 6. a stranger, or an 
alien; and in Deut. xxiii. 2. the son of a prostitute. 
The Hebrew word occurs only in these two places, 
and its signification is by no means certain. The 
words, “'They shall not enter into the congregation 
of the Lord, even to the tenth generation,” ca no: 
mean that this sort of children might not be convert- 
ed, or be admitted into Judaism, till after ten genera- 
tions ; but that they should not enjoy the employments, 
dignities, or privileges of true Hebrews, till the 
blemish of their birth was entirely obliterated and 
forgotten. 

BAT, an unclean creature, having the body of a 
mouse, and wings not covered with feathers, but of 
a leathery membrane, expansible for the purpose of 
flying. These wings consist in a very curious form- 
ation, which cannot be contemplated without ad- 
miration, the bones of the extremities being con- 
tinued into long and thin processes, connected by a 
most delicate membrane or skin, capable, from its 
thinness, of being contracted at pleasure into innu- 
merable wrinkles, so as to Jie in a small space when 
the animal is at rest, and to be stretched to a very 
wide extent for occasional flight. It produces its 
young alive, and suckles them like four-footed ani- 
mals. The bat is extremely well described in Deut. 
xiv. 19. “ Moreover, the bat, and every creeping thing 
that flicth, is unclean to you; they shall not be eaten.” 
This character, which fixes to the bat the name used 
in both passages, is omitted in Leviticus ; neverthe- 
less, it is very descriptive ; and places this creature 
at the head of a class, of which he is a very clear, 
and avery well known instance. There are bats in 
the East much larger than ours; and they are salted 
and eaten. The bat never becomes tame; it feeds 
on flies, insects, and fat things, such as candles, oil, 
and grease. It appears only by night, nor then, un- 
less the weather be fine, and the season warm. Some 
of the bats of Africa and Ethiopia have long tails, 
like those of mice, which extend beyond their wings. 
Some have four ears, others only two; they build 
no nests, but bring forth their young in a hole or 
cleft, or cave, in tops or coverings of houses; some 
are black, some white, sallow and ash-colored. The 
old one suckles its young, as they are fastened to its 
teats; and when she is obliged to leave them, in 
order to go out and seek food, she takes them from 
her teats, and hangs them up against the wall, where 
they adhere by clinging. There are bats in China, 
some say, as large as pullets, and as delicate eating ; 
those of Brazil, Madagascar, and the Maldives, called 
Vampire bats, are very large, and suck the blood of 
men, while they sleep, fastening upon some uncoy- 
ered part, while, at the same time, they refresh the 
sufferer by the fanning of their wings, who is in 
very great danger, unless he awakes. 

BATAN EA was the same as the ancient king- 
dom of Bashan, (which see,) and was part of the 
territory given to Herod Antipas, at the death of 
Herod the Great. 

BATH, or Eruan, a Hebrew measure, containing 
seven gallons, four pints, liquid measure ; or three 
pecks, three pints, dry measure. Some have imagin- 
ed that there was a sacred bath, different from the 
common, containing a bath and half of the other ; 
which they endeavor to prove by what is said, 1 
Kings vii. 26. of Solomon’s molten sea, that it con- 
tained 2000 baths; compared with 2 Chron. iv. 5. 
which says that it held 3000 baths; but this differ- 
ence is easily reconciled. (See Sra.) The LXX 
render this word sometimes f«i9 ; sometimes «éTQ7- 
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ti¢; (2 Chron. iv. 5.) sometimes zegcwroc, Isaiah vy. 10 
The ancient Latin version translates it lagena. I+ 
was the tenth part of the homer, in liquid things, as 
the ephah was in dry measure, Exzek. xly. 11. 

BATH-KOL, daughter of the voice, the name by 
which the Jewish writers distinguish what they called 
a revelation from God, after verbal prophecy had 
ceased jn Israel; i. e. after the prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. The generality of their 
traditions and customs are founded on this Bath- 
Kol, which, as Dr. Prideaux has shown, was a fan- 
tastical way of divination, like the Sortes Virgiliance 
among the heathen. For, as with them, the words 
first opened upon in the works of that poet, were the 
oracle whereby they prognosticated those future 
events which they desired to be informed of; so 
with the Jews, when they appealed to Bath-Kol, the 
next words which they should hear drop from any 
one’s mouth were taken as the desired oracle. 

BATH-SHEBA, or Barusuva, (1 Chr. iii. 5.) the 
daughter of Eliam, or Ammiel, and wife of Uriah 
the Hittite. David having found the means of grati- 
fying his guilty passion with Bath-sheba, in conse- 
quence of which she became pregnant, he further 
added to his crime by procuring the death of Uriah 
her husband, 2 Sam. xi. After her husband’s death, 
Bath-sheba mourned as usual ; which ceremony being 
over, David brought her to his house, and married 
her; soon after which she was delivered of a son. 
The Lord sent Nathan to David, to convince him of 
his sin, and to threaten his punishment by the death 
of this child, which occurred on the seventh day. 
After this, Bath-sheba became the mother of Solo- 
mon, Shammuah, Shobab, and Nathan, 1 Chron. iii. 
5; 2 Sam. v. 14. 

BATH-ZACHARIAS, a place near Bethsura, 
celebrated for a battle fought between Antiochus 
Eupator, and Judas Maccabeeus, 1 Mace. vi. 30. Epi- 
phanius says, the prophet Habakkuk was born in the 
territories of Bath-zacharias. 

BATTLEMENT, a wall round the top of flat- 
roofed houses; as were those of the Jews, and other 
eastern people. (See House.) The Jews were en- 
joined to adopt this precaution against accidents, un- 
der the penalty of death, veut. xxii, 8. In Jer. v. 
10, the term appears to denote towers, walls, and 
other fortifications of a city. 

BAY-TREE. This is mentioned once in the 
English Bible, (Psalin xxxvii. 35, 36.) but the origi- 
nal Hebrew word (ns) denotes rather an indigenous 
tree, one not transplanted, but growing in its own 
native soil. 

BDELLIUM, (nb=3,) occurs Gen. ii. 12; Numbers 
xi. 7. Compare Exod. xvi. 31. It is commonly 
supposed that the bdellium is a gum from a tree, 
common in Arabia and the. East. Pliny (lib. xii, 
cap. 9.) says, the best bdellium comes from Bac- 
tria; that the tree which produces it is black, as 
large as an olive-tree, its leaves like those of an oak, 
and its fruit like that of the caper-tree. There is 
bdellium likewise in the Indies, in Media, and in 
Babylonia. Moses says the manna of the Israelites 
was of the color of bdellium, Numb. xi. 7. [But 
this substance, whatever it was, is mentioned along 
with gold and gems; while bdelliwm is certainly not 
so remarkable a gift of nature as to deserve this 
classification, or as that the production of it should 
confer on Havilah a peculiar celebrity. Hence the 
opinion of the Jewish writers is not to be contemn- 
ed, which Buchart has discussed, (Hieroz. ii. 674, 
seq.) viz. that pearls are o be here understood, of 
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which great quantities are found on the shores of 
the Persian gulf and in India, and which might not 
inaptly be compared with manna, as in Nun. 
Ri. ya at 

BEAM, see Err, p. 422. 

BEAM, the cylindrical piece of wood belonging 
to a weaver’s loom, on which the web is gradually 
rolled as it is woven, Judg. xvi. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 7. 

BEAR, (2:7.) Bears were common in Palestine ; 
David says, (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 36.) he had often fought 
with bears and lions. Elisha having prophetically 
cursed some lads of Bethel, for insulting him, two 
she bears issued from a neighboring forest, and 
wounded forty-two of them, 2 Kings ii, 23,24. (See 
Exisua.) The sacred writers, to express the sensa- 
tions of a man transported by passion, say, “He is 
chafed in his mind, as a bear bereaved,” 2 Sam. xvii. 
8. ‘There are white bears in the north; but they 
were, probably, unknown ia Palestine. 

The prophet Isaiah (xi. 7.) describing the happi- 
ness of the Messiali’s reign, says, the ox and the bear 
shall feed together. Daniel, (vii. 5.) in his descrip- 
tion of the four great monarchies, represents that of 
the Persians under the figure of a bear having three 
rows of teeth; by this, perhaps, principally intend- 
ing Cyrus. 

EARD. The Hebrews wore their beards, but 
had, doubtless, in common with other Asiatic na- 
tions, several fashions in this, as in all other parts of 
dress. Moses forbids them (Lev. xix. 27.) “to cut 
off entirely the angle, or extremity, of their beard,” 
that is, to avoid the manner of the Egyptians, who 
left only a little tuft of beard at the extremity of 
their chins. The Jews, in some places, at this day 
suffer a little fillet of hair to grow from below the 
ears to the chin; where, as well as upon their lower 
lips, their beards are long. When they mourned 
they entirely shaved the hair of their heads and 
beards, and neglected to trim their beards, to regu- 
late them into neat order, or to remove what grew 
on their upper lips and cheeks, Jer. xli. 5; xlviii. 37. 
In times of grief and affliction, they plucked away 
the hair of their heads and beards; a mode of ex- 
pressing grief common to other nations under great 
calamities. See SHavine. 

The customs of nations, in respect to this part of 
the human countenance, have differed so widely, 
that it is not easy, among us, who treat the beard as 
an encumbrance, to conceive properly of the impor- 
tance which is attached to it in the East. The terms 
in which most of the Levitical laws that notice the 
beard are expressed, are obscure to us, by the very 
reason of their being familiar to the persons to whom 
they were addressed. Perhaps the following quota- 
tions may contribute to throw a light, at least upon 
some of them: “ The first care of an Ottoman prince, 
when he comes to the throne, is, to let his beard 
grow, to which sultan Mustapha added, the dyeing 

_of it black, in order that it might be more apparent 
on the day of his first appearance, when he was to 
gird on the sabre; a ceremony by which he takes 
possession of the throne, and answering the corona- 
tion among us.” (Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 117.) So, 
De la Motraye tells us, (p. 247.) “That the new sul- 
tan’s beard had not been permitted to grow, but ouly 
since he had been proclaimed emperor; and was 
very short, it being customary to shave the Ottoman 
/ princes, as a mark of their subjection to the reign- 
ing emperor.” Niebuhr says, “In the year 1764, 
Kerim Khan sent to demand payment of the tribute 
due for his possessions os Kermesir ; but Mir Ma- 
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henna maltreated the officer who was sent on the 
errand, and caused his beard to be cut off? (VoL 
ii. p. 148. Eng. a This will remind the reader 
of the insult offered to the ambassadors of David, 
by Hanun, (2 Sam. x.) which insult, however, seems 
to have had a peculiarity in it—of shaving one half 
of the beard; i. e. the beard on one side of the face, 
On this subject, we translate from Niebuhr (French 
edit.) the following remarks: “The orientals have 
divers manners of letting the beard grow ; the Jews, 
in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, preserve their beard 
from their youth; and it differs from that of the 
Christians and Mahometans, in that they do not 
shave it either at the ears or the temples. The Arabs 
keep their whiskers very short; some cut them off 
entirely ; but they never shave off the beard. In 
the mountains of Yemen, where strangers are sel- 
dom seen, it is a disgrace to appear shaven ; they 
supposed our European servant, who had only whis- 
kers, had committed some crime, for which we had 
punished him, by cutting off his beard. On the 
contrary, the Turks have commonly long whiskers ; 
the beard among them is a mark of honor. The 
slaves and certain domestics of the great lords, are 
forced to cut it off, and dare not keep any part of it, 
but whiskers ; the Persians have long whiskers, and 
clip their beard short with scissors, which has an un- 
pleasant appearance to strangers. The Kurds shave 
the beard, but leave the whiskers, and a band of hair 
on the cheeks. The true Arabs have black beards, 
yet some old men dye their white beards red; but 
this is thought to be to hide their age; and is rather 
blamed than praised. The Persians blacken their 
beurds much more ; and, probably, do so to extreme 
old age, in order to pass for younger than they really 
The Turks do the same in some cases. [How 
differently Solomon thought! Proy. xx. 29. “The 
glory of young men is their strength, and the 
beauty of old men is the gray head.”] When the 
younger Turks, after having been shaven, let their 
beards grow, they recite a fatha, which is considered 
as a vow never to cut it off; (compare Numb, vi. 18; 
Acts xxi. 24.) and when any one cuts off his beard, 
he may be very severely punished, (at Basra, at 
least, to 800 blows witha stick.) He would also be 
the leughing stock of those of his faith, A Ma- . 
hometan, at Basra, having shaved his beard 
when drunk, fled secretly to India, not daring to 
return, for fear of public scorn, and judicial punish- 
ment.” 

“ Although the Hebrews took great care of their 
beards, to fashion them when they were not in 
mourning, and on the contrary, did not trim them 
when they were in mourning; yet I do not observe 
that their regard for them amounted to any venera- 
tion for their beard. On the contrary, the Arabians 
have so much respect for their beards, that they look 
on them as sacred ornaments given by God to 
distinguish them from women. 'They never shave 
them; nothing can be more infamous than for a 
man to be shaved; they make the preservation of 
their beards a capital point of religion, because Ma- 
homet never cut off his; it is likewise a mark of 
authority and liberty among them, as well as among 
the Turks; the Persians, who clip them, and shave 
above the jaw, are reputed heretics. The razor is 
never drawn over the grand signior’s face ; they who 
serve in the seraglio, have their beard shaved, as a 
sign of servitude; they do not suffer it to grow tll 
the sultan has set them at liberty, which is bestowed 
as a reward upon them, and is always accompaniec 
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with some employment. Unmarried young men 
may cut their beards; but when married, especially 
if parents, they forbear doing so, to show that they 
are become wiser, have renounced the vanities of 
youth, and think now of superior things. When 
they comb their beards, they hold a handkerchief on 
their knees, and gather carefully the hairs that fall ; 
and when they have got together a proper quantity, 
they fold them up in paper, and carry them to the 
place where they bury the dead. Among them it 
is more infamous for any one to have his beard cut 
off, than among us to be publicly whipped, or brand- 
ed with a hot iron. Many men in that country 
would prefer death to such a punishment. The 
wives kiss their husbands’ beards, and children their 
fathers’, when they come to salute them; the men 
kiss one another’s beards reciprocally, when they 
salute in the streets, or come from a journey. They 
say, that the beard is the perfection of the human 
face, which would be more disfigured by having this 
cut off, than by losing the nose. ‘They admire and 
envy those who have fine beards: ‘ Pray do but see, 
they cry, that beard; the very sight of it would per- 
suade any one that he, to whom it belongs, is an 
honest nan.’ If any one with a fine beard is guilty 
of an unbecoming action, ‘ What a disadvantage is 
this, they say, to such a beard! How much such a 
beard is to be pitied!’ If they would correct any 
one’s mistakes, they will tell him, ‘For shame of your 
beard! Does not the confusion that follows such an 
action light on your beard? If they entreat any 
one, or use oaths in affirming, or denying, any thing, 
they say, ‘I conjure you by your beard,—by the life 
of your beard,—to grant me this,—or, ‘by your 
beard, this is, or is not, so.’ They say further, in 
the way of acknowledgment, ‘May God preserve 
your blessed beard! May God pour out his bless- 
ings on your beard!’ And in comparisons, ‘This is 
more valuable than one’s beard.’” Mceurs des Arabes, 
par M. D’Arvieux, chap. vii. 

These accounts may contribute to illustrate several 
passages of Scripture. The dishonor done by David 
to his beard, of letting his spittle fall on it, (1 Sam. 
xxi. 13.) seetns at once to have convinced Achish of 
his being distempered: q. d. “No man in good 
health, of body and mind, would thus defile what 
we esteem so honorable as his beard.” If the beard 
be thus venerated, we perceive the import of Mephi- 
hosheth’s neglect, in his not trimming it, 2 Sam. xix. 
24, If men kiss one another’s beards, when they sa- 
lute in the streets, or when one of them is lately 
come from a journey, then we may discover traces 
of ceeper dissimulation in the behavior of Joab to 
Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 9.) than has generally been no- 
ticed: “And Joab held in his right hand the beard 
of Amasa, that he might give it a kiss.” No wonder 
that while this act of friendship, of gratulation after 
long absence, occupied A masa’s attention, he did not 
perceive the sword that was in Joab’s left hand. The 
action of Joab was, indeed, a high compliment, but 
neither suspicious nor unusual ; and to this compli- 
ment Amasa paying attention, and, no doubt, return- 
ing it with answerable politeness, he could little ex- 
pect the fatal event that Joab’s perfidy produced. 
(See further on this perfidy of Joab under Arms and 
Armor.) Was perhaps the behavior of Judas to 
Jesus something Jike this behavior of Joab to Ama- 
sa ?—a worthy example worthily imitated ! 

The cutting off the beard is mentioned (Isaiah xv. 
2.) as a token of mourning; and es such it appears 
to be very expressive; (Jer. xli, 5,) “ Fourscore men 
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came from Samaria, having their beards shaven, and 
their clothes rent.’—See, also, chap. xlviii, 37. Is 
not this custom somewhat illustrated by the idea 
which the Arabs attached to the shaven servant of 
Niebuhr, i. e. as a kind of punishment suffered for 
guilt, expressed or implied ? 

BEAST, an animal destitute of reason; but the 
word is usually employed to signify a quadruped 
living on Jand. God created the beasts of the earth, 
and ian, on the sixth day; and brought the fowls 
and the beasts to Adam, to receive their names; 
that he might begin his exercise of that dominion 
which was given to him ever the inferior creatures, 
After the deluge the flesh of beasts was given to man 
as food, but the bleod was forbidden to be eaten, or 
even to be shed with violence. By the law (Exod. 
xxi. 23, 2Y.) every beast which should kill a man, or 
become abominably polluted, was to be put to death, 
Ley. xx. 15, 16. In the law of the sabbath, provision is 
made for the rest of domestic animals; and as a 
memorial of the saving of the first-born Hebrews, 
and the first-born among their cattle, in the last of 
the plogues of Egypt, the first-born of each were to 
be consecrated to the, Lord. The Egyptians, and 
other idolatrous people, adored beasts, the souls of 
which they thought to be endowed with reason. 
The doctrine of transmigration was common in the 
Enust, and prevailed among the Hebrews, as is mani- 
fist from some passages in the New Testament. 
Father Pardies, a Jesuit, wrote concerning the 
knowledge of beasts; to show, that they are not 
destitute of thought or understanding. Willis like- 
Wise wrote on the souls of beasts. Solomon, in Ec- 
clesiastes, whether he proposes his own thoughts, 
or those of the philosophers and free-thinkers of his 
time, expresses himself in a manner which might 
be understood to ir «uate that beasts possess under- 
standing, and reasonable souls. “I have said in my 
heart concerning the sons of men, that they might 
see that they themselves are beasts; for, as one 
dieth, so dicth the other; yea, they have all one 
breath ; so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast. Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth 
upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth ?” Eccl. iii. 18, 19, 21. But we 
should widely mistake the import of such passages, 
should we infer from them, that beasts are equal to 
man, in reason, or in a capacity of religion, of know- 
ing God, of uttaining celestial felicity, and of acting 
on spiritua) priuciples. The knowledge, reasoning, 
desires, designs of beasts, are limited to the discern- 
ment of what may contribute to their immediate 
and instant enjoyment, their temporal happiness, and 
the multiplication of their species. They can and 
do, indeed, determine between hot and cold, be- 
tween enjoyment and pain, safety and danger; but 
not between moral good and evil, between just and 
unjust, lawful and unlawful. But, it is asked, what 
becomes of the animating principle of beasts, when 
separated from matter? We have no principles 
whereby we can discover this. We know that God 
created all things for his glory; but can beasts be 
capable of an active knowledge and love of their 
Creator? If not, he must be glorified by them some 
other way; as, doubtless, he is glorified passively by 
simple matter; but surely not in any other sense, 
than as showing forth his glory, his wisdom, a d 
his power. On this subject, we should recur to the 
distinctions of life ;—body, soul, spirit Body we 
grant them ; soul, i. e. animal life, we also grant them , 
his they «njoy up to fixed degrees, each possessing 
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hat kind, degree, power, and duration, appropriate 
to its species ; transmitting that to its posterity, but 
without improvement as without variation. Herein 
the animal life, or soul, is distinct from reason ; which 
is infinitely various, capable of unlimited improve- 
ments, and of strong desires afier still further acqui- 
sitions. Instinct, then, is a confined, contented, 
satisfied quality ; reason is directly the contrary ; and 
this strongly characterizes the active nature of spirit, 
which is a higher principle of life, bestowed on man 
for higher purposes of existence. (See ANIMALs.) 
Our translators have rendered tou (Rev. iv. 6, &c.) 
beasts, instead of living creatures, as the word de- 
notes. 
BEATEN-WORK, see Ipot. 
BED. This word frequently occurs in the English 
: version of the Serip- 
tures, and is in many 
cases calculated to 
mislead and perplex 
the reader. The 
beds used in the 
East are very differ- 
ent from those in this 
part of the world ; 
and an attention to 
this is indispensable 
to the right appre- 
hension of several 
assages of Holy 
Vrit. It should be 
observed that the use 
of chairs is unknown 
in the East. The 
orientals sit or recline on a duan, divan, or sofa, that 
is, a part of the room raised above the floor, and 
spread with a carpet in winter, and in summer with 
fine mats, and having cushions or bolsters placed 
along the back to Jean aguinst.. These divans fre- 
quently serve the purpose of a bed, with the addi- 
tion of two thick cotton quilts, one of which, folded 
double, serves as a mattrass, the other as a covering. 
Such a bed was that of David, 1 Sam. xix. 15. 
This will help us to understand several passages of 
Scripture otherwise unintelligible: Amos iii. 12. 
“As the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the 
lion two legs, or a piece of an ear; so shall the chil- 
dren of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria 
in the corner of a bed ;” that is, in the corner—which 
is the place of honor, the most easy, voluptuous, in- 
dulging station—of the divan. Will it not also help 
us to ascertain the true attitude of the dying Jacob, 
who, when Joseph brought his two sons to him, 
“strengthened himself and sat upon the bed,”—the 
divan ; and who, after blessing his sons, not “ gather- 
ed up his feet into the bed,” but “drew them up on 
the divan?” Sometimes the beds are laid on the 
floor, as we learn from Sir J. Chardin, Mr. Hanway, 
Dr. Russell, and other travellers. Mr. Hanway 
deseribes the beds in Persia as consisting.“ only of 
two cotton quilts, one of which was folded double, 
and served as a mattrass, and the other as a cover- 
ing, with a large flat pillow for the head.” Was it 
_ not on such a bed that Saul slept, 1 Sam. xxvi. 7. ? 
Also, that on which the paralytic was let down, 
Luke v. 19.2 The Psalmist says, (Psal. vi. 6.) «I 
am weary with my groaning, all the night I make 
my bed to swim ; (the divan on which I am placed ;) 
‘I water my couch (or the divan furniture) with my 
tears.” Is it not good sense to say, “ My tears not 
only copiously wet the divan, or mattrass—ihe upper 
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part on which I lie, but they run over it, and even 
extend to the lower part—the broad part—of the di- 
van, and wet that also?” i. e. the bed’s feet of our 
translators. It is said, Deut. iii. 11. “The bedstead 
(way) of Og was a bedstead of iron.” It may be 
thought, that our translators, in rendering this word 
bedstead, intended the broad smooth part, or floor, 
of the divan; unless it should rather be referred to 
the covering of that part, i.e. the carpet, or scarlet 
cloth, though it possibly might denote both floor 
and covering, as we say in common speech, “the 
floor of a room,” notwithstanding the room may be 
covered by a carpet. Either sense of the word 
takes off much occasion for wonder on account of 
the dimensions of this bedstead, or divan, of Og, 
which appears to have been about fifteen feet and a 
half long, and six feet ten inches broad ; and to have 
been made of iron (its supporters, at least) instead 
of wood, as was customary. English ideas have 
measured this huge piece of furniture by English 
bedsteads; but, had it been recollected that neither 
the divan, nor its covering, is so closely commensu- 
rate to the usual size of a person as our bedsteads 
in England are, no inconsiderable allowance would 
have been made in the dimensions of the bed for 
the repose of this martial prince. We may now 
also explain that very difficult passage, Ezek. xiii. 
18. “Wo to those women that sew pillows to all 
arm-holes, and make kerchiefs on the head of every 
stature, to hunt souls!” &c. These words seem to 
contain these ideas; those who utter false prophe- 
cies, to soothe the mind of the wicked, are compared 
by the prophet to women who study and enya 
every art to allure by voluptuousness ;—against such 
he declares wo: “Wo to those who sew, em- 
broider, luxurious cushions for all elbows, i. e. to 
suit the dimensions of persons of all ages; those 
who make pillows, bolsters, or perhaps quilts, cover- 
ings, (not kerchiefs,) for heads of every stature, stu- 
diously suiting themselves to all conditions, capaci- 
ties, ages, making effeminacy more effeminate,” &c, 
The cushions, then, were not to be sewed fo all arm- 
holes, and carried about the person, as our transla- 
tion seems to imply; but they were to be so soft in 
their texture, so nicely adapted in their dimensions 
to suit all leaning arms, as to produce their full vo- 
luptuous effect. These the prophet compares to 
toils, snares, &c. in which the persons were caught, 
into which they were chased, decoyed ; like animals 
hunted by a surrounding company, which drives 
them into a narrow space, or trap, where their cap- 
ture, or destruction, is inevitable, according to the 
eastern mode of hunting; from these compulsive 
seducers he foretells delivery, &c. ver. 20. Under- 
stood thus, the passage becomes easy and plain, and 
analogous to the usages of the country wherein it 
was delivered. Comp. Prov. vi. 26. :. 

This also explains how Haman (Esther vii. 8.) 
not only “stood up to make request for his life,” but 
was “fallen on the bed—the divan—whereon Es- 
ther” was sitting. We see, too, the nature of the 
order of Saul to bring up David to him, that he 
might “kill him in his bed.” Cl Sam. xix. 15.) Was 
the pillow of goats’ hair a divan cushion, perhaps, 
stuffed with goats’ hair instead of cotton ; and laid 
in such a manner as to resemble the disorderly atti- 
tude and appearance of a sick man ?—Other passages 
the reader will observe for himself, 

Nothing sounds more uncouth to English ears, than 
to hear of a person carrying his bed about with him 
To order a man, miraculously healed, to do this, is 
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so strange to us, that although we discover in ita 
convincing proof of his restoration to bodily strength, 
yet we are almost tempted to ask, with the Phari- 
sees, “ Who bade thee carry thy bed?” But, when 
properly explained, the apparent incongruity vanish- 
es before our better understanding. Such a kind 
of mattrass, or even the simple quilt, above spoken 
of, might be the bed (zg4g3uror) of the New 'Testa- 
ment; and was often, we may conclude from the 
circumstances of the occupier, without the accom- 
paniment of a cushion, to complete it. So, Mark ii. 
4,11. “ Arise, take up thy bed,” i. e. thy mattrass— 
the covering spread under thee. Acts ix. 34, Peter 
said to Eneas, “ Arise, and” hereafter “spread” thy 
bed “for thyself;”—thy palsy being cured, thou 
shalt be able not only to do that service for thyself, 
but to give assistance rather than to ask it. Krabbaton, 
then, is the meanest kind of bed in use : our truckle- 
bed, or any other which is supported by feet, &e. 
cannot justly represent it. Perhaps cur sailors’ 
hammocks are the nearest to it. But we are not to 
suppose that all beds were alike; no doubt, that 
when David wanted warmth, his attendants would 
put mattrasses below, and coyerlets above, to pro- 
cure it for him. Neither are we to understand, when 
a bed is the subject of boasting, that it consisted 
merely of the krabbaton, or plain divan. In Prov. 
vil. 16. the harlot vaunts of her bed, as highly 
ornamented “with tapestry-work—with brocade 
I have brocaded, bedecked my bed; the covering 
of it is of the fine yarn of Egypt, embossed with em- 
broidery.” This description may be much illus- 
trated by the account which Baron du Tott gives 
of a bed; in which he was expected to sleep, and in 
which he might have slept, had not European habit 
incapacitated him from that enjoyment. “The time 
for taking our repose was now come, and we were 
conducted into another large room, in the middle of 
which was a kind of bed ; without bedstead, or cur- 
tains. Though the coverlet and pillows exceeded in 
magnificence the richness of the sofa which likewise 
ornamented the apartment, I foresaw that I could 
expect but little rest on this bed, and had the curi- 
osity to examine its make in a more particular man- 
ner. Fifteen mattrasses of quilted cotton, about three 
inches thick, placed one upon another, formed the 
ground-work, and were covered by a sheet of In- 
dian linen, sewed on the last mattress. A coverlet 
of green satin, adorned with gold embroidered in em- 
bossed work, was in like manner fastened to the two 
sheets, the ends of which, turned in, were sewed 
down alternately. Two large pillows of crimson 
satin, covered with the like embroidery, in which there 
was no want of gold or spangles, rested on two cush- 
ions of the sofa, brought near to serve for a back, 
and intended to support our heads. The taking of 
the pillows entirely away, would have been a good 
resource, if we had had any bolster ; and the expe- 
dient of turning the other side upwards having only 
served to show they were embroidered in the same 
manner on the bottom, we at last determined to lay 
our handkerchiefs over them, which, however, did 
not prevent our being very sensible of the embossed 
ornaments underneath.” (Vol. i. p, 95.) Here we 
have many mattrasses of quilted cotton; a sheet of 
Indian linen, (query, muslin, or the fine linen of 
Egypt?) a coverlet of green satin, embossed ; two 
large pillows, embossed also ; two cushions from the 
sofa, to forma back. So that we see, an eastern 


bed may be an article of furniture sufficiently com- 
plicated. 
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This description, compared with a note of De la 
Motraye, (p. 172.) leads to the supposition, that some- 
thing like what he speaks of as called makass, i. e. a 
broeaded covering for show, is what the harlot boasts 
of, as being the upper covering to her divan. “On 
a rich sofa,” he says, “was a false covering of plain 
green silk, for the same reason as that in the hall; 
but I lifted it up, while the two eunuchs who were 
with us had their backs turned, and I found that the 
maAkass of the minders were a very rich brocade, with 
a gold ground, and flowered with silk of several col- 
ors, and the cushions of green velvet also grounded 
with gold, and flowered like them.” JVote.—‘“ The 
minders have two covers, one of which is called 
mMakass, for ornament; and the other to preserve 
that, especially when they are rich, as these were.” 
This was in the seraglid at Constantinople. It is 
perfectly in character, for the harlot, who (Prov. ix. 
14.) “sits on a kind of throne at her door,” and who 
in this passage boasts of all her showy embellish- 
ments, to mention whatever is gaudy, even to the 
tinsel bedeckings of her room, her furniture and her 
makasses, assuming nothing less than regal dignity 
in words and description ; though her apartment be 
the way to hell, and the aleove containing her bed 
be the very lurking chamber of death. 

A query may be added, whether the ivory beds of 
Amos (vi. 4.) were not the divan whereon the cover- 
ings were laid. These might be ornamented with 
ivory ; and to this sense the use of the Hebrew word 
mitieh agrees. Ju this acceptation there is no repeti- 
tion in the prophet’s words, when he mentions 
voluptuaries “lying upon mittehs—divans—their 
frame-work ornamented with ivory ; and stretching 
themselves (yawning ?) upon the couehes—coverings 
of those divans; meaning carpets, splendid cushions, 
&c. All these embellishments, these enervating lux- 
uries, the nature, the enjoyments, and the actions of 
these voluptuaries, agree with the expected delights 
of an alcove; they agree also with what has been 
collected from those ancient writers who censured 
the luxury of which they were witnesses in their 
time; luxury which, it must not be forgotten, was 
brought from the East, from Persia, from Syria, 
from the land of silk, of calico, and of canopies. 

We are now, it is evident, at liberty to suppose 
that as much elegance (or, at least, show and pom- 
posity) was displayed on the divans and their furni- 
ture, which served for repose by night, as on those 
used by day. And as perhaps the same furniture 
did not serve both day and night, all the year round, 
but was occasionally changed, it seems natural to 
conclude, that in a great house there must be con- 
siderable stores of such furniture ; which, being not 
a little cumbersome, must require proper, and even 
large, rooms and warehouses, in which to keep it. 
This leads to the true sense of the age, (2 Kings 
xi. 2.) Joash and his nurse were hidden six years in the 
house of the Lord—in the bed-chamber, (mw:n >5n3,) 
i. e. the repository—or store-room—for the beds— 
for the mattrasses and their numerous accompani- 
ments ; which, being bulky, afforded the means of 
forming space among them sufficient to receive the 
child and his nurse, and to conceal them effectually. 
This was within the precincts of the house of the 
Lord, a sacred place, where none but priests could 
enter ; and where, probably, none did enter but the 
high-priest, Jehoiada, and his wife Jehosheba. This 
explanation banishes all ideas of an English bed- 
room in the house of the Lord ; (which, to keep un- 
visited during six years, would haye been very sus- 
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eicious ;) it renders the concealment extreme.y easy 
and natural, since, certainly, this repository was 
under the charge of its proper keeper, who, ouly, 
managed its concerns; and it agrees to the forma- 
tion of the Hebrew words. Moreover, if the infant, 
Joash, were wounded, apparently to death, (as Atha- 
liah, no doubt, thought him irrecoyerably dead be- 
fore she left him,) this large room might afford more 
conveniences while he was under cure from his 
wounds than any other room could do; and having 
been safe here for a time, where better could they 
place him afterwards ? 

In closing this article, we should note the various 
acceptations of the word divan, or duan: (1.) for the 
raised floor; (2.) for the whole settle on which a 
person (or several persons) sits; (3.) for the room 
that contains the divan ; (4.) for the hall, or council 
chamber; so called, because the council usually sits 
on the duan constructed around the room; (5.) for 
the council itself; who are said when in consulta- 
tion to be “in divan.” 

BEDAN. We read in 1 Sam. xii. 11. that the 
Lord sent several deliverers of Israel ; Jerubbaal, Be- 
dan, Jephthah, Samuel. Jerubbaal we know to be 
Gideon; but we no where find Bedan among the 
judges of Israel. ‘The LXX, instead of Bedan, read 
Teenie ; others think Bedan to be Jair, of Manasseh, 
who judged Israel twenty-three years, Judg. x. 3. 
There was a Bedan, great-grandson to Machir, aud 
Jair was descended from a daughter of Machir. 
The Chaldee, the rabbins, and after them the gene- 
rality of commentators, conclude that Bedan was 
Samson, of Dan; but the opinion which supposes 
Bedan and Jair to be the same person seems the 
most probable. The names of Samson and Barak 
were added in many Latin copies, before the cor- 
rections of them, by the Roman censors, were pub- 
lished. The edition of Sixtus V. reads, “ Jerobaal, 
et Baldan, et Samson, et Barak, et Jephte.” 

BEE, an insect producing honey. (See Honey.) 
Bees were unclean by the law, Lev. xi. 23. 

BEEL-ZEBUB. The form and quality of this 


ridiculous god have been much disputed. Beel-ze- 
bub, or, as he is called in the Greek and Latin, Beel- 


zebul, or Beel-zebut, had a famous temple and ora- 
ele at Ekron, and Ahaziah, king of Israel, having 
fallen from the terrace of his house, and received 
dangerous bruises, sent to consult him, whether he 
should recover, 2 Kings i. In the New Testament, 
Beel-zebub is called “ prince of the devils,” Matt. xii. 
24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15. Some are of opinion, 
that the name of Achor, the god invoked at Cyrene 
against flies, comes from Accaron, the city where 
Beel-zebub was worshipped; others, that the true 
name which the Philistines gave to their deity, was 
Beel-zebach, god of sacrifice ; or Beel-zebaoth, god of 
hosts, or Beel-zebul, god of the habitation, or of 
heaven; and that the Jews, who delighted in disfig- 
uring the names of false gods, by a play of words, 
or punning upon them, and who were scrupulous 
of calling them by their proper appellations, gave 
him, in derision, that of fly god, or god of ordure. 
The name of Beel-zebuth is not very different from 
‘that of Beel-zebaoth, god of hosts, Some comment- 
ators suppose, that the true name of the deity was 
Belsumin, the god of heaven; others, that he was 
called the “god of flies,” because he defended people 
from these insects; as the Eleans adored Jupiter ; 
and the Romans too, though not under the name of 
Jupiter, but of “Hercules Apomyius.” We no where 
read, however, that killing flies was one of the la- 
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bors of Hercules. Others think that the fly or beetle 
accompanied the image of Baalzebub, and gave 
name to it: “ Baal with the fly ;” and the Egyptians, 
(who lived near the Philistines,) we know, paid di- 
vine honors to the beetle. It is said in the book of 
Wisdom, (chap. xii. 8.) that God sent flies and wasps 
to drive the Canaanites and Ammonites by degrees 
out of Canaan; and then adds, that God made those 
very things, to which they paid divine honors, the 
instruments of their punishment; which indicates, 
that they adored flies and wasps. Besides, it really 
does appear, that Ekron and its neighborhood is pes- 
tered with a kind of fire-fly, or cincinnell@, whose 
stings occasion “a most violent burning tumor,” at 
some seasons of the year. Why the Jews, in our 
Saviour’s time, called Beelzebub the “ prince of the 
devils,” we know not. The Jews, however, accused 
him of driving out devils, in the naine of Beelzebub, 
prince of the deyils, that is, of Satan, Lucifer, or 
the chief of the rebel angels, as appears by our 
Lord’s answer: “If Satan cast out Satan, he is di- 
vided against himself; how then can his kingdom 
stand ?” Matt. xii. 24. 

[Those who write Peeitefor'8, in the New Testa- 
ment, derive the form from 2a)31 bya the name of an 
idol deity among the Ekronites, signifying lord of 
Jlies, fly-baal, fly-god, whose office it was to protect 
his worshippers from the torment of the gnats and 
flies with which that region was infested, like the 
Zevs cuiuvws of the Greeks, or of the Myagrius of 
the Romans; 2 Kings i. 2, 3,16. Those who write 
Beedtefor'd, derive it from Sar Sys, i. e. either lord of 
the dwelling, region, sc. of the demons, the air; or, 
with more probability, deus stercoris, from Say stercus, 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Rab. Tal. 641.) They suppose the 
Jews to have applied this appellation to Satan as 
being the author of all the pollutions and abomina- 
tions of idol worship. See Jahn, § 408. iii. Kuinoel 
on Matt. x. 25. See the article Baar. R. 

BEER, a well, a town about 12 miles from Jeru- 
salem, in the way to Shechem, or Napolose. It is 
probable, that Jotham, son of Gideon, retired to this 
place, to avoid falling into the hands of his brother 
Abimelech, Judg. ix. 21. 

BEER-ELIM, (Isaiah xv. 8) the well of the 

rinces, probably the same with that mentioned 

umb. xxi. 18. 

BEER-RAMATH, the well on the heights, Josh. 
xix. 8. (See Rama.) Eng. tr. Baalath-beer, Ramath 
of the south. 

BEER-LAHA-ROT, a well between Kadesh and 
Shur, where the angel of God appeared to Hagar, 
Gen. xvi. 14. 

I. BEEROTH, a city of the Gibeonites, after- 
wards belonging to Benjamin, (Josh. ix. 17; xviii. 
25; 2 Sam. iv. 2; Ezra ii. 25.) seven miles from 
Jerusalem, toward Nicopolis. 

Il. BEEROTH, of the children of Jaakon, (Deut. 
x. 6.) a station of the Israelites ten miles from the 
city of Petra, according to Eusebius. Numb. xxxiil. 
31. reads only Bene-Jaakan, instead of Beeroth- 
bene-Jaakan, Deut. x. 6. Where water is scarce, 
wells would naturally induce settlements, and give 
name to them; so Puteoli, the wells, Acts xxvii. 13. 
The property of wells would also be claimed by the 
residents around them; hence, Beeroth-beni-Jaakan, 
the wells of the sons of Jaakan. 

BEER-SHEBA, the well of an oath. (See Covr- 
nant.) The place where Abraham made an alliance 
with Abimelech, king of Gerar, and gave him seven 
ewe-lambs, in token of that covenant to which they 
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had sworn, Gen. xxi. 31. The town subsequently 
built here was given by Joshua to Judah; but was 
afterwards transferred to Simeon, Josh. xv. 28. It 
was twenty miles south of Hebron, and at the ex- 
tremity of the Holy Land. 

BEESHTERAH, a city, belonging to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, which was given 
to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 27, Compare 1 Chron. vi. 
71, where it is called Astaroth. Vulgate, Bozra. 

BEETLE, see Canker-worm, and Locust. 

BEEVES, the generical name for a class of clean 


animals. Collectively, herds. See Herrer. 
BEGGING. Moses, exhorting the Israelites to 


alms-giving, says: (Deut. xv. 4, 7.) “To the end that 
there be no poor among you; for the Lord shall 
greatly bless thee ;” and, a little lower, “If there be 
among you a poor man, thou shalt not harden thine 
heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother.” 
These texts do not speak of begging; but we know 
that there were at all times beggars, among the Jews, 
as well as other nations. God himself says, (Deut. 
xv. 11.) “The poor shall never cease out of the 
land ;” and there were beggars in Jerusalem, and 
other places, Mark. x. 46; Luke xviii. 35. The true 
sense of the passage in Moses is, that God would so 
bless the lands of the Hebrews in the sixth year, 
that though there should be no harvest in the sab- 
batical year, yet none among them should be desti- 
tute, if they observed his precepts; or, it was his 
design to recommend charity and alms-giving 
most effectually; q. d. “Be so charitable and 
liberal, that there may be no indigent person in 
Israel.” 

BEHEMOTH, the animal. The author of the book 
of Job has evidently taken great pains to delineate 
highly finished poetical pictures of two remarkable 
animals—BEHEMOTH and LEVIATHAN—with which 
he closes his description of animated nature, and 
terminates the climax of that discourse which he 
puts into the mouth of the Creator, The passage 
stands thus in our translation :— 


Behold, now, BEHEMOTH, which I made with 

thee ; 

He eateth grass as an 0x; 

His strength is in his loins, 

His force in the navel of his belly; 

He moveth his tail like a cedar ; 

The sinews of his stones are wrapt together. 

His bones are strong pieces of brass, 

His bones like bars of iron. 

. He is the chief of the ways of God ; 

. He that made him, can make his sword to ap- 
proach him. 

Surely the mountains bring him forth food, 

Where all the beasts of the field play: 

He lieth under the shady trees, 

In the covert of the reeds and fens; 

The shady trees cover him with their shadow, 

The willows of the brook compass him about ; 

Behold, he drinketh up a river ; he hasteth not; 

He trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his 
mouth ; 

He taketh it with his eyes ; 

His nose pierceth through snares. 


Gur CoS 
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hae 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


Bochart has taken great pains to prove that this is 
the hippopotamus, or river-horse ; Sanctius thinks it 
Was an ox; the Fathers suppose it was the devil; and 
Calmet, with the generality of the older interpreters, 
believes that it is the elephant. In adopting the 
opin'on of Bochart, we may offer the following sug- 
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gestion in support of that interpretation. The levi- 
athan is described at still greater length than the be- 
hemoth, and they evidently appear to be presented 
as companions ; to be reserved as fellows and asso- 
ciates. Under this idea, which is almost undeniable, 
we may inquire what were the creatures most likely 
to be companionized in early ages, and in countries 
bordering on Egypt, where the scene of the book of 
Job is laid; and f rom the “ Antiquities of Hercula- 
neum,” the “ Preenestine Pavement,” and the famous 
“statue of the hill,” it is apparent that they must 
have been the crocodile, now generally allowed to 
be the leviathan, and the hippopotamus, or river- 
horse, 

After these authorities, we may, without hesitation, 
conclude, that this association was not rare or un- 
common, but that it really was the customary manner 
of thinking, and, consequently, of speaking, in an- 
cient times, and in the countries where these creatures 
were native ; we may add, that being well known in 
Egypt, and in some degree popular objects of Egyp- 
tian pride, distinguishing natives of that country, 
from their magnitude and character, they could not 
escape the notice of any curious naturalist, or writer 
on natural history; so that to suppose they were 
omitted in this part of the book of Job, would be to 
suppose a blemish in the book, implying a deficiency 
in the author And if they are inserted, no other 
description can be that of the hippopotamus. 

It has been above stated, that many learned men 
have taken the elephant for behemoth ;—but to this 
it may be replied, that no pictorial authority which 
has hitherto been published, has represented the ele- 
phant as known in Egypt; much less as peculiar to 
that country, though it has been repeatedly, indeed, 
we believe, constantly, adopted as asymbol of Africa. 
Till, therefore, some instances be produced, in which 
the elephant is not only represented as an mhabitant 
of Egypt, but also as associated with the crocodile, 
ye presume we may consider the weight of evidence 
as decisive in favor of the hippopotamus as being 
behemoth. Omitting, therefore, what might be said 
against the elephant, such as the difficulty of recon- 
ciling certain particulars with the description of be- 
hemoth by the sacred writer, &c. let us now examine 
the description somewhat closely, in the order of the 
verses in the passage. 

1. He eateth grass like an or. Tt is evident from 
all the representations selected, that the hippopeta- 
mus feeds on vegetables. In one of the plates in 
the Antiquities of Herculaneum, (vol. ii. p. 295.) he 
is in the very act of feeding on such provisions. 

2. His strength is in his loins. 3. His JSorce in the 
navel of his belly. Each of these delineations repre- 
sents him as powerfully built ; and shows prodigious 
strength of construction. 

4. He moveth (bendeth) his tail like a cedar, i. e. 
shaken by the wind; not, we suppose, rapidly, with 
a tremulous motion, but slowly, as it were solemnly, 
in a stately manner. ‘This appears, in some degree, 
from representations, where his tail is seen to advan- 
tage, and is evidently in motion. 

5, 6, 7. Are implied in his general form; but are 
incapable of illustration by these subjects. We shall 
merely paraphrase the version: “ His smaller bones 
are like compact bars of brass: his larger bones like 
forged bars of iron.” 

9, He, (God,) in making him, has made fast (fixed) his 
weapon. None of the plates exhibit the tusks of the 
hippopotamus like what they are in nature; yet this 
part of the animal had not entirely escaped notice 
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10. The swellings (risings) produce him food ; not 
mountains, strictly speaking, but any elevations, such 
as those on which he is represented feeding, in some 
of these plates. 

11. Where play all the beasts of the field. It may 
be thought sufficiently remarkable, that in several of 
these representations, where so formidable a creature 
as the hippopotamus is depicted as drinking, roaring, 
&c. there should be a duck in perfect quiet, and 
without any fright, or fear of injury from him, as is 
the case. Is it not the chief intention of this verse, 
to express the security of the lesser creatures from 
injury by this inoffensive animal, which permits 
even their frolics and sportiveness without interrup- 
tion ? 

12. He lieth under the shady trees; 14. The shady 
trees compass him with their shadow. Here the priuts 
fail; Egypt being a country not abounding in trees; 
but, as amends, verses 13, 15 (He lieth in the covert 
of the reeds and fens) are strongly illustrated by 

sem. 

16. He drinketh up ariver ; he hasteth not. One of 
the plates seems to be a direct comment on this verse ; 
and on verses 17, 18. He is confident though Jordan 
rush against his mouth, he taketh it with his eyes. The 
ancient artist has well expressed the eagerness in this 
animal, (The plates may be seen in the large edition 
of this work.) 

It should be remembered, that the subjects from 
Herculaneum were the common ornaments of com- 
mon houses; their merit, therefore, as instances of 
art, is by no means considerable ; but their common- 
ness (as seems to be a fair inference from the situa- 
tious in which they were found) deserves notice, in 
support of principles adopted on this subject and 
others. 

These remarks are independent of the general 
natural history of the hippopotamus ; and are merely 
meant to show, that the chief particulars of his man- 
ners were well understood in ancient times; that 
they are comformable to the accounts of travellers, 
will appear to any who peruse Buflon’s account of 
this animal ; and especially the more recent “Travels 
in Africa” of M. Vaillant:—but, as our present de- 
sign is not to write the natural history of the crea- 
ture, but merely to ascertain and identify the behe- 
moth of the book of Job, with what success this 
design has been fulfilled must be left to the reflective 
reader. See Ereruant, and Hiepororamus. 

[That the behemoth of the book of Job is the hip- 
popotamus, or river horse, is now fully conceded by 
all recent commentators of any note; and for the 
following reasons among others: (1.) That it is an 

watic animal follows from the whole plan and order 
of the two discourses of Jehovah ; (c. xxxviii, etc.) 
in which the appeal is made, first, to the phenomena 
of nature, and then to the beasts of the earth and 
birds of the air; all these are reviewed in the for- 
mer address, and there remain for the second only 
the aquatic animals. (2.) The description of behe- 
moth is immediately followed by that of the croco- 
dile But the crocodile and hippopotamus, as being 


Egypuan wonders, are constantly and every where 
80 joined by the ancient writers ; see Herodot. ii. 69 
—1. Diod. Sic. i. 35. Plin. H. N. xxviii. 8. (3.) 


That it is pete ious follows necessarily from the 
antithesis and contrast expressed in sites 15, 20— 
22, and verses 23, 34, The probability is that the 
naine behemoth is properly an Egyptian word, sig- 
nifying rwver-or; just as the same animal is still 
sometimes called by us sea-cow. 
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The appearance of the hippopotamus when on the 
land is altogether uncouth, the body being extremely 
large, flat, and round, the head enormously large in 
proportion, and the legs as disproportionately short. 
Authors vary in describing the size of this animal. 
The length of a male has been known to be seven- 
teen feet, the height seven feet, and the circumference 
fifteen ; the head three feet and a half, and the girt 
nine feet; the mouth in width about two feet. The 
general color of the animal is brownish; the ears 
small and pointed, and lined very thickly with fine, 
short hairs; the eyes small in proportion to the 
creature, and black; the lips very thick, broad, and 
beset with a few scattered tufts of short bristles ; the 
nostrils small. The armament of teeth in its mouth 
is truly formidable ; more particularly the tusks of 
the lower jaw, which are of a curved form, some- 
what cylindrical ; these are so strong and hard that 
they will strike fire with steel, are sometimes more 
than two feet in length, and weigh upwards of six 
pounds each. ‘The other teeth are much smaller; 
those in the lower jaw are conical, pointed, and pro- 
jecting forwards almost horizontally. The whole 
surface of the body is covered with short hair; but 
more sparingly on the under parts than on the upper. 
The tail is short, thick, and a little hairy. The feet 
are large, and each of the four lobes, or toes, fur- 
nished with a hoof. The color of the hippopotamus, 
when just emerging from the water, is palish brown, 
or mouse color, inclining to a bluish tinge, with the 
skin appearing through the hair; but this appear- 
ance vanishes as the skin becomes dry. 

The following account of the capture of a hippo- 
potamus serves greatly to elucidate the description 
in the book of Job, and to show its correctness, even 
in those points which have formerly been regarded 
as poetical exaggerations. It is translated from the 
travels of M. Riippell, the German naturalist, who 
visited Upper Egypt and the countries still farther ap 
the Nile, and is the latest traveller in those regions. 
(Reisen in Nubien, Kordofan, ete. Frankf. 1529. p. 

2, seq.) “In the province of Dongola, the fishermen 
and hippopotamus hunters form a distinct class or 
caste ; and are called in the Berber language Hauauwit 
(pronounced Howowit). They make use of a small 
canoe, formed from a single tree, about 10 feet long, 
and capable of carrying two, and at most three men. 
The harpoon which they use in hunting the hippo- 
potamus, has a strong barb just back of the blade or 
sharp edge; above this a long and strong cord is 
fastened to the iron, and to the other end of this 
cord, a block of light wood, to serve as a buoy and 
aid in tracing out and following the animal when 
struck. The iron is then slightly fastened upon a 
wooden handle, or lance, about eight feet long. 

“The hunters of the hippopotamus harpoon their 
prey either by day or by night; but they prefer the 
former, because they can then better parry the fero- 
cious assaults of the enraged animal. ‘The hunter 
takes in his right hand the handle of the harpoon, 
with a part of the cord ; in his left, the remainder of 
the cord, with the buoy ; in this manner he cautious- 
ly approaches the creature as it sleeps by day upon 
a small island; or he watches at night on those parts 
of the. shore, where he hopes the animal will come 
up out of the water, in order to feed in the fields of 

rain. When he has gained the desired distance, 
ahaa seven paces,) he throws the lance with his full 
strength ; and the harpoon, in order to hold, must 
penetrate the thick hide and into the flesh. The 
| wounded beast commonly makes for the water, and 
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lunges beneath it in order to conceal himself; te 
bandlts of the harpoon falls off, but the buoy swime, 
and indicates the direction which the animal takes. 
—The harpooning of the hippopotamus is attended 
with great danger, when the hunter is perceivea by 
the animal, before he has thrown the harpoon. In 
such cases the beast sometimes rushes, enraged, up: n 
his assailant, and crushes him at once between his 
wide and formidable jaws,—an occurrence that 
once took place during our residence near Shendi. 
Sometimes the most harmless objects excite the 
rage of this animal; thus in the region of Amara, a 
hippopotamus once craunched, in the same way, 
several cattle that were fastened to a water-whieel. 
“So soon as the animal kas been successfully 
struck, the hunters hasten ia their canoe cau- 
tiously to approach the buey,te which they fasten 
a long rope; with the otier end of this they pro- 
ceed to the large boat or Lark, on board of which 
are their companions. ‘be rope is now drawn in; 
the pain thus occasioned by the barb of the har- 
poon, excites the rege ef the animal, and he no 
sooner perceives ie bark, than he rushes upon it ; 
seizes upon it, if possibie, with his teeth ; and some- 
times succee’s in shattering it, or oversetting it. 
The hunters in the mean time are not idle; they 
fasten five or six other harpoons in his flesh, and 
exert ali their strengtn, by means of the cords of 
these, to keep him clese alongside of the bark, in 
order thus to 4iminish, in some measure, the efects 
of his violence; they endeavor, with a long sharp 
iron, to divide the ligamentum jugi, or to beat in the 
gkul],—tne usual modes in which the natives kill this 
animal, Since the carcass of a full-grown hippopot- 
amus is too large to be drawn out of the water 
without quite a number of men, they commonly cut 
up the animal, when killed, in the water, and draw 
the pieces asnore. In the whole Turkish province 
of Dongola, there are only one or two hippopotami 
killed annually. In the years 1821—23 inclusive, 
there were nine killed ; four of which were killed by 
us. The flesh of the young animal is very good 
eating; when full-grown they are usually very fat, 
and their carcass is commonly estimated as equal to 
fovr or fiveoxen. The hide is used only for making 
whirs, which are excellent; and one hide furnishes 
froin 350 to 500 of them. The teeth are not used. 
“One of the hippopotami which we killed was a 
very old male, and seemed to have reached his ut- 
most growth. He measured, from the snout to the 
end of the tail, about 15 feet; and his tusks, from 
the reot to the point along the external curve, 28 
inches. In order to kill him, we had a battle with 
him of four hours long, and that too in the night. 
Indeed, he came very near destroying our large 
bark ; and with it, perhaps, all our lives. The mo- 
ment he saw the hunters in the small canoe, as they 
were about to fasten the long rope to the buoy, in 
order to draw him in, he threw himself with one 
rush upon it, dragged it with him under water, and 
shattered it to pieces. The two hunters escaped 
this extreme danger with great difficulty. Out of 25 
musket balls, which were fired into the monster’s 
head, at the distance of five feet, only one penetrated 
the hide and the bones near the nose ; so that every 
time he breathed, he snorted streams of blood upon 
the hark. All the other balls remained sticking in 
the thickness of the hide. We had, at last, to em- 
ploy a small cannon ; the use of which at so short a 
distance had not before entered our minds; but it 
was only after five of its balls, fired at the distance 
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of a few feet, had mangled, most shockingly, the 
head and body of the monster, that he gave up the 
ghost. The darkness of the night augmented the 
horrors and dangers of the contest. 'This gigantic 
hippopotamus dragged our large bark at his will in 
every direction of the stream; and it was ina fortu- 
nate moment for us that be yielded, just as he had 
drawn the bark among a labyrinth of rocks, which 
might have been so much the more dangerous, be- 
cause, from the great confusion on board, no ene 
had observed them. 

“ Hippopotami of the size of the one above de- 
scribed cannot be killed by the natives, for want of 
acannon. ‘These animals are a real plague to the 
land, in consequence of their voraciousness. ‘The 
inhabitants have no permanent means of keeping 
them away from their fields and plantations ; all that 
they do is, to make a noise durtug the night with a 
drum, and to keep up fires in different places. In 
some parts the hippopotami are so bold, that they 
will yield up their pastures or places of feeding, only 
when a large number of persons come rushing upon 
them with sticks and loud cries.” *R. 

BEKAH, half a shekel; in Dr. Arbuthnot’s 'Ta- 
ble, 13d. 11-16ths; in Dr. Prideaux’s, 1s. 6d. [The 
true value was about 25 cents, R.] The half- 
shekel was called bekah, from the verb baka, which 
signifies, to divide into two parts. Every Israelite 
paid one bekah yearly, for the support and repairs 
of the temple, Exod. xxx. 13. See Diseeamnens: 

BEL, the Chaldean Baal. (See Baa.) They at- 
tributed to Bel the gift of healing diseases; and be- 
lieved that he ate and drank like a living person. 
Daniel (Apoc.) relates his detection of the cheat of 
Bel’s priests, who came every night through private 
doors, to eat what was offered to their deity. 

BELA, Bara, or Zonar, Gen. xiv. 8. See Zoar. 

BELIAL is plainly Hebrew, from sa, not, and 
by», advantage, utility ; hence, strictly, Belial means 
worthlessness, and is always so used in a moral sense. 
A man or son of Belial, therefore, is a wicked, worth- 
less man; one resolved to endure no subjection; a 
rebel; a disobedient, uncontrollable fellow. The in- 
habitants of Gibeah, who abused the Levite’s wife, 
have the name “men of Belial” given to them, Judg. 
xix. 22. Hophni and Phineas, the high-priest Eli’s 
sons, are likewise called “sons of Belial,” because of 
their crimes, and their unbecoming conduct in the 
temple of the Lord. In later writings, Belial is put 
for the power or lord of evil, i. e. for Satan. Paul 
says, (2 Cor. vi. 15.) “What concord hath Christ 
with Belial?” Whence it is inferred, that in his 
time the Jews, by Belial, understood Satan, as the 
patron and epitome of licentiousness. 

BELL. Moses ordered that the lower part of 
the blue robe, which the high-priest wore in religious 
ceremonies, should be adorned with pomegranates 
and bells, intermixed, alternately, at equal distances. 
The pomegranates were of wool, blue, purple, and 
crimson ; the bells were of gold, Exod. xxviii. 33,34. 
The legislator adds, “And it shall be upon Aaron 
to minister; and his sound shall be heard when he 
goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and 
when he cometh out; that he die not.” The kings 
of Persia are said to have had the hem of their 
robes adorned like that of the Jewish high-priest, 
with pomegranates and golden bells. The Arabian 
ladies, who are about the king’s person, have little 
gold bells fastened to their legs, their necks, and 
elbows, which, when they dance, make a very 
agreeable harmony. 'The Arabian princesses also 
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wear on their legs, and suspended from their hair, 
which is plaited, and hangs long behind, a number 
of little bells, which, when they walk, give notice that 
the mistress of the house is passing, that so the 
servants may behave themselves respectfully, and 
strangers retire, to avoid seeing the person who ad- 
vances It was therefore, in all probability, with some 
such design of giving notice that the high-priest 
was passing, that he also wore these bells at the hem 
of his robe ; it was a kind of public notice that he 
was about to enter the sanctuary. In the court of 
the king of Persia no one might enter the apart- 
ments without giving warning; not by knocking, or 
speaking, but by the sound of something, Judith xiv. 
8,9. Thus the high-priest, out of respect, did not 
knock by way of notice, when he entered the sanc- 
tuary ; but, by the sound of the little bells at the 
bottom of his robe, he, as it were, desired permis- 
sion to enter, “that the sound of the bells might be 
heard, and he be not punished with death.” The 
prophet Zechariah speaks (chap. xiv. 20.) of “bells 
of the horses ;” probably such as were hung to the 
bridles, or foreheads, or belts round the neck, of war- 
horses, that thereby they might be accustomed to 
noise. (See Burder’s Oriental Customs. Rosenmiil- 
ler’s Alt. u. Neues Morgenland, iv. p. 412.) A horse 
which had not been trained, nor used to wear 
bells, was by the Greeks called—one that had never 
heard the noise of bells. The mules employed in 
the funeral pomp of Alexander the Great had, at 
each jaw, a gold bell. 

BELLY. This word is often used as synon- 
mous with gluttony; “The Cretans are always 
iars, evil beasts, slow bellies;” (Tit. i. ap and, 
“There are many whose god is their belly,” (Philip. 
iii. 19.) and (Rom. xvi. 18.) “They serve not the 
Lord Jesus, but their own bellies.” It is used, like- 
wise, for the heart, the bottom of the soul: “The 
words of a tale-bearer go down into the innermost 
parts of the helly,” and wound the very bottom of 
the soul, Proy. xviii. 8, and ch. xx. 27. “The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord, searching all the 
inward parts of the belly ;” the spirit of man is like 
the light of God, which penetrates the very bottom 
of the soul. And ch. xxii. 18. “Preserve the les- 
sons of wisdom; if thou keep it within thy belly,” 
in thy heart, “it will not break out upon thy lips.” 
(Vulgate.) The “belly of hell” is the grave, or im- 
minent danger of death. The author of Ecclesiasti- 
cus says, that he was delivered from the deep belly 
of hell: and Jonah, that he cried to the Lord “ out 
of the belly of hell,’—from the bottom of the sea. 
See Hett. 

BELMA, or Betmon, a place near the valley of 
Esdraelon, Judith vii. 3. 

Me the waters of Bel, or Belus, Judith 
vii. 

BELMEN, (Judith iv. 4. Gr.) the same, probably, 
as Beel-maim ; and, perhaps, Abel-maim, (Abel-me- 
hira, Syriac,) of Naphtali, 2 Chron. xvi. 4. So that 
Belmen, Belma, Belmaim, and Abel-mehola may be 
the same place. 

BELSHAZZAR, the son of Evil-merodach, and 
grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, ascended the throne 
of Chaldea, A, M. 3444. He made the great and 
fatal entertainment for a thousand of his courtiers 
in 3449 ; so that he reigned but four years, Dan. v. 
The king, when warmed by wine, commanded the 
gold and silver vessels which Nebuchadnezzar, his 
grandfather, had brought from the temple of Jeru- 
salem, to be hepdueedl = him, that he might 
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drink out of them, with his court ; but he was quick- 
ly terror-stricken by an appearance, as it were, of a 
man’s fingers, writing on the wall over against the 
candlestick, Belshazzar was greatly astonished, and 
commanded all the diviners and sages of Babylon 
to be fetched, to explain the writing. He promised 
great honors; but the Magi could comprehend 
nothing of the writing, which increased the disorder 


and uneasiness of the king and his court. The 
queen-mother [probably Nitocris] informed the 


king of Daniel and his prophetic spirit, who was 
quickly sent for. The prophet performed what was 
required, was clothed with scarlet, received a gold 
chain, and was proclaimed the third person in the 
kingdom. But on that very night Belshazzar was 
killed, und Darius the Mede [Cyrus] took possession 
of his kingdom. 

We are considerably perplexed to reconcile pro- 
fane history with this account in the sacred writings. 
It is generally believed that Evil-merodach was suc- 
ceeded by Neriglissor; Neriglissor by Laborasoar- 
doch ;and that Belshazzar is the same with Nabonidas, 
or Labynites. (See the article Basyionta, ad fin.) All 
the marks whereby Nabonidas is described in history, 
agree with Belshazzar. Herodotus says, (1. 1.) that he 
was the last king of Babylon; that he was not of 
Neriglissor’s or of Laborasoardoch’s family ; but was 
the son of the great queen Nitocris. Belshazzar, in 
like manner, is in Daniel the last king of the Chal- 
deans, son of a king of Babylon, (who can be no 
other than Evil-merodach,) and of whom the queen 
dowager, by her influence over him, would seem to 
have been mother. Daniel (v. 2.) calls Belshazzar 
the son of Nebuchadnezzar; but in the style of the 
Hebrews, grandsons or descendants are often named 
sons. Jeremiah (xxvii. 6, 7.) says expressly, “The 
nations shall be subject to Nebuchadnezzar, to his 
son, and to his grandson, till the time come for ven- 
geance on himself, and bis country.” But whatever 
variations may be observed in historians, the result 
of their accounts is uniform—that the prophecies 
against Babylon were, for the most part, literally ful- 
filled at the death of Belshazzar ; (it was then be- 
sieged by an army of Medes, Elamites, and Arme- 
nians, according to the predictions of Isaiah, xiii. 
17 ; xxi. 2. and Jeremiah 1. 11,27—30.) that the 
fords of the river should be seized; that confusion 
and disturbance should prevail throughout the city ; 
that the bravest of the inbabitants should be dis- 
heartened ; that the river Euphrates should be made 
dry ; (1.38; li. 36.) that the city should be taken in 
a time of rejoicing ; that its princes, sages, and cap- 
tains should be overwhelmed with drunkenness, and 
should pass from a natural to a mortal sleep ; (li. 
39, 57.) that the city which was formerly so beauti- 
ful, so powerful, and so flourishing, should become 
a dwelling for bitterns and unclean birds, Isaiah 
xiv. 23. These particulars not only deserve the 
reader’s notice in themselves, but also in the cireum- 
stance of their being delivered in progression ; not 
altogether ; not all by the same prophet; but at dif- 
ferent times; the succeeding adding what a former 
had onnitted, yet all agreeing in the same general 
issue and description. ; 

Tt must have appeared to the mind of every care- 
ful reader of the description of the miracle at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, (Dan. v.) that some of the circum- 
stances attending it require explanation. This has 
been attempted by Mr. Taylor, the substance of 
whose remarks we lay before the reader. [But it 
must be borne in mind, that this is all mere conjec 
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ture. R.] By inspecting the engraving accompanying 
the article House, one of the courts will be seen to 
be a square area, with pillars around it, supporting 
a gallery. In such an area, Mr. T. supposes the king 
to have been entertainsig a select party of his 
guests; that the candlestick, givmg a great light, was 
situated in the centre of the area; the tables placed 
around it, and at the upper end the king to have 
been seated. Having thus arranged the premises, lie 
proceeds to inquire, (1.) Where, in what part of the 
court, did the miracle occur? and, (2.) In what did 
it consist? Jn order to approach toward an answer 
to these questions, he thus minutely analyzes the 
narration of the sacred writer :—l. In that same 
hour came forth fingers (x7 di) according to—of—a hu- 
man hand, writing (that is, they wrote) over against— 
that is, near to (not in the comparatively obscure 
angles of the court; but in the part nearest to) the 
candlestick, where the principal force of the light 
struck ; in a bright situation; upon the plaster (in- 
spect the engraving; above, or below, the painted 
tiles marked O) of the wall, enclosure, partition, 
which surrounded the court; (that which in our 
engraving is supported by the pillars ; see Marrtace 
Processions ;) (11 di) according to—of, the royal 
mtlace: then the king was terrified, and -sent for 
Daniel. Then (ver. 24.) from before him [God] was 
sent the part (11 di) of a hand, that is, like unto a 
hand ; and this writing appeared to be traced upon 
the wall. 

Thus the first question is answered :—The writing 
was upon the plaster, over a central pillar in the 
court; (say, in our plan, on that next to the opening 
D, on the right hand side ;) in the most conspicuous 
situation the wall could afford. 

2. The miracle is supposed to have consisted in 
tracings, marks, or delineations, on the plaster :— 
now such might be made by various meaus; as (1.) 
by lines, drawn with a black substance on a white 
ground ; or (2.) by fissures, cracks, or crevices, 
wrought, as it were, in the plaster; or (3.) as a finger 
might write on soft plaster, by tracing its course 
ulong it; thereby forming hollows, little furrows, 
indented marks on its surface; much like those 
made by the impression of a seal; for so the word 
(Sw) is used, ch. vi. 8.—.Vow, O king, establish the 
decree and stamp (Sv nn) mark by stamping with thy 
seal, as the custom in the East is, for confirmation, 
the writing. This may be accepted as answering the 
secoud question. 

So far we are justified, no less by our plate, than 
by the narration itself: there remains another ques- 
tion, which is rather to be answered by conjecture 
than by facts. The following crude ideas on the sub- 
ject are offered that the reader may improve them 
into a better character. 

Why could not the Chaldean wise men read the 
writing? They could not ascertain its meaning, 
probably, because, if it consisted in indented tracings, 
as with a finger, on soft plaster, there was no dis- 
coloration, whereby to distinguish them as letters (i. 
e. well-drawn, well formed letters) from the rest of 
the plaster; at most, perhaps, the Chaldeans saw 
merely a number of (to them confused) lines ; or if 
the marks were delineated by means of cracks or 
fissures, in the plaster itself, the effect was, to the 
Chaldeans, much the same. When Daniel inspect- 
ed the inscription, he perceived that it formed let- 
ters and words; he was enabled to combine and 
arrange them ; also, to perceive their hidden meau- 
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he had the fortitude to tell the king; and to apply 
to him, personally. ‘These ideas go far in explana- 
tion of this matter. But if it be thought the letters, 
as letters, were clear to the eyes of the Wise men, as 
they were to Daniel, there still remains a question, in 
what characters were they written? Not in the 
Chaldee character, it is presumed ; but, probably, in 
the sacred language; the ancient Hebrew; which 
for the present we call the Samaritan. This was a 
character not likely to be familiar to the Chaldeans: 
they would not readily think of combining into let- 
ters and words, in this character of the ancient He- 
brews, (now their vanquished subjects and slaves,) a 
few irregular scrawling lines: that character was no 
sacred character to them; nor were they in the 
habit of investigating it; while to Daniel, this very 
description of writing had been his daily study 
from his youth,—his daily perusal, in the holy Scrip- 
tures, 

We see no objection against uniting these ideas.— 
As thus: suppose the lines might be formed by hol- 
lows or tracings in the plaster; these, though they 
appeared to the Chaldean wise men to be no better 
than those random veins which are occasionally ob- 
served in marble, &c. yet, when inspected by the 
learned eye of Daniel, he saw they were letters, in 
that sacred language to which he had been ac- 
customed ; he read them without difficulty, he com- 
bined them, and, more than that, he explained them. 
The text says expressly, that the Chaldeans could 
not read them; but even if they had happened to 
possess the power of reading them, they might have 
been none the nearer toward ascertaining their pro- 
phetic import. We see daily instances of foreign 
characters, and foreign words, which are unintel- 
ligible to most persous, much like what these char- 
acters were to the Chaldeans. 

There is a species of eastern wit which consists in 
forming letters and sentences into enigmas, of va- 
rious kinds: no doubt Belshazzar considered this 
inscription as something of the same nature, and 
therefore expected his profound decipherers to ex- 
plain it. This kind of puzzle is more common in 
the East than we are aware of; and we find Nadir 
Shah had coins struck with the same play of words 
upon them, “ .4/ khér fi ma vacheh, ‘What has hap- 
pened is best: the numerical letters of this motto 
make up 1148, the year he usurped the crown.” 
Frazer’s History, p. 119. 

Thus we have endeavored to deflect a few scat- 
tered rays on the nature of this miracle; always 
meaning to insist on the distinction between inquir- 
ing in what a miracle consisted ; and by what power 
it was accomplished. The first is the proper duty 
“ rational minds: the latter is confessedly above 
them. ; 

BELTESHAZZAR, the name given to Daniel, at 
the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. 7. 

BELUS, Tempe or, see BaBet. 

BEN-ABINADAB, governor of the country of 
Dor; he married Taphath, daughter of Solomon, 1 
Kings iv. 11. 

BENATAH, son of Jehoiada, captain of David’s 
guard. He slew “the two lions of Moab,” that is, 
two Moabitish champions, 2 Sam. xxiii. 20. He also 
killed a lion in a pit, in tune of snow. He killed a 
giant five cubits high, who was armed with sword 
and spear, though he himself had a staff only in 
his hand. He adhered to Solomon against Adoni- 
jah ; was sent by Solomon to kill Joab; and was 
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29._Some persons of this name returned from 
Babylon, with Ezra; x. 25, 30, 35, 43. 

BEN-AMML, ason of Lot by his daughter, (Gen. 
xix. 38.) and the father of the Ammonites. 

BEN-DEKAR, a governor of several cities under 
Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 9. 

BENE, or Bene-Berak, (Josh. xix. 45.) a city in 
the tribe of Dan ; probably where the “sons of Berak” 
were established. The Vulgate makes two cities of 
it, Bane and Barak. 

BENE-JAAKAN, the sons of Jaakan; (Numb. 
xxxiii. 31.)and in Deut. x. 6. Beeroth-bene-Jaakan 
is the wells of the sons of Jaakan. 

BEN-GEBER, a son of Geber, of Manasseh, who 

ssessed the cities of Jair, and the region of Argob, 

eyond the Jordan, 1 Kings iv. 13. 

J. BEN-HADAD, a son of Tabrimon, king of Sy- 
ria, Who ¢ame to assist Asa, king of Judah, against 
Buasha, king of Israel, and obliged him to return 
and succor his own country, and to abandon Ra- 
mah, which he had undertaken to fortify, 1 Kings 
xv. 18. This Ben-hadad is probably Hadad, the 
Edomite, who rebelled against Solomon, 1 Kings 
xi. 25. 

Il. BEN-HADAD, a king of Syria, son of the 
above Ben-hadad, who made war against Ahab, A. 
M. 3103. (See Anaz.) Ben-hadad being defeated, 
his generals told him that the God of the Hebrews 
was god of the mountains only, and that he must 
attack Israel in the plain, where he had no power. 
Ben-hadad pursued this advice the year following ; 
but the Israelites killed 100,000 of his people, and 
he concealed himself, to avoid falling into the hands 
of Ahab, 1 Kings xx. 1—30. The king of Israel, 
however, received him into his chariot, and accept- 
ed his conditions of peace, ver. 31—34. About 
twelve years afterwards, Ben-hadad declared war 
against Jehoram, son of Ahab; but the prophet 
Elisha discovered his plans to Jehoram, and thereby 
disappointed them, 2 “pea vi. 8, toend. Ben-hadad 
suspected treachery in his officers; but learning, 
after a while, that his projects were revealed by 
Elisha, he resolved to seize the prophet; and under- 
standing that he was at Dothan, he sent thither a 
detachment of his best troops, whom the prophet 
struck with blindness, and led into Samaria. Some 
years afterwards, Ben-hadad again besieged Sama- 
ria, and the famine became extreme in the place: 
but, in the night-tiine, a panic fear struck the Syrian 
host; they imagined that Jehoram had procured an 
army of Hittites and Egyptians, and thought only of 
saving themselves by flight. The next year, Ben-ha- 
dad, being sick, sent Hazael with presents to the man 
of God, to learn from bim whether there were hopes 
of his recovery. He answered, Go, tell him thow 
mayest certainly recover ; however, the Lord hath showed 
me that he shall surely die. MHazael returned to Da- 
mascus, and told Ben-hadad that his health would 
be restored ; but the next day he took a thick cloth, 
which he dipped in water, and spread it over the 
king’s face, so that he speedily died. Hazael suc- 
ceeded him, viii. 7—15. A. M.3120, ante A. D. 884. 
See Hazart. 

iil. BEN-HADAD, a son of Hazael, above men- 
tioned, from whom Jehoash, king of Israel, recover- 
ed all that Hazael had taken from his predecessor, 
2 Kings xiii. 3, 24, 25. Jehoash defeated him 
three times, and compelled him to surrender all 
the eg art Jordan, namely, the lands _be- 
lon pe to Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh, which Ha- 
pom ; 
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Josephus calls those princes Hadad, who, in Serip- 
ture, are named Ben-hadad, or son of Hadad ; adding 
that the Syrians of Damascus paid divine honors to 
the Jast Hadad, and Hazael, in consideration of the 
benefits of their government, and particularly be- 
cause they adorned Damascus with magnificent tem- 
ples. (Ant. viii. 8; ix. 2.) 

BEN-HAIL, a prince sent by Jehoshaphat to the 
cities of his dominions to instruct the people, 2 
Chron. xvii. 7. 

BEN-HINNOM, or Geu-utnnom, or GEH-BENE- 
HINNOM, that is, “the valley of the children of 
Hiunom,” or, “the son of intense lamentation,” 
south-east of Jerusalem, Josh. xv.8; 2 Kings xxiii. 
10. Some say, it was the common sewer to Jerusa- 
lem, and an emblem of hell; which is called Ge- 
henna. (See Genenna.) This valley was likewise 
called Tophet. See Toruer. 

BEN-HESED, governor of Sochoh, and Hepher, 
under Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 10, margin. 

BEN-HUR, governor of Ephraim, under Solomon, 
1 Kings iv. 8, margin. 

BENJAMIN, the youngest son of Jacob and Ra- 
chel, Gen. xxxv. 16, 17, &c. Rachel died imme- 
diately after he was born, and with her last breath 
named him Ben-oni, the son of my sorrow: but Ja- 
cob called him Benjamin, the son of my right hand. 
He is often called in Scripture Jemini only, that is, 
my right hand. During the famine which afflicted 
Canaan, Jacob, sending his sons into Egypt to buy 
corn, kept Benjamin at home. Joseph, who well 
knew his brethren, though they did not discover 
him, not seeing Benjamin among them, inquired 
whether he were living; and gave them corn, only 
on condition that they would bring Benjamin to 
Egypt. Jacob, after great reluctance, permitted Ben- 
jamin to undertake the journey into Egypt, Gen. xlii; 
xliii. 1—15. Joseph, now seeing Benjamin among his 
brethren, carried them to his house, made them eat 
with him, but not at his own table; and sent Ben- 
jamin a portion five times larger than that of any 
other. After this, he commanded his steward to 
fill their sacks with corn; and in the sack belonging 
to the youngest, to put the silver cup which he used, 
and the money which Benjamin had brought to 
pay for his corn. When the brethren had left the 
city, he sent his steward after them, who reproach- 
ed them with their robbery, searched all their 
sacks, and in that of Benjamin found the cup. They 
returned to Joseph, who, after much solicitation on 
their part, and tears on his, discovered himself to 
them, fell on Benjamin’s neck, kissed him, and all 
his brethren; and invited them into Egypt, with 
their father. He gave to each of them two suits of 
raiment; but to Benjamin five suits, with three hun- 
dred pieces of silver, xlili. 16.—xlv.24. After this, 
Scripture says nothing of Benjamin. Of his tribe 
Jacob says, “ Benjamin shall raven as a wolf; in the 
morning he shall devour the prey, and at night he shall 
divide the spoil ;” (Gen. xlix. 57.) and Moses, in his 
last song, says, “The beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety by him; and the Lord shall cover 
him all the day long, and he shall dwell between 
his shoulders,” Deut. xxxiii. 12. The words “ Ben- 
jamin is a ravening wolf,” are allusively applied to 
Paul, who was of the tribe of Benjamin; but much 
more properly to the valor of the tribe. See Judg. 
xx. and Canaan. 

BEN-ONI, see Brnsamin. 

BEON, otherwise Bran, a city of Reuben, beyond 
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I. BERA, a town in Judah, about eight miles from 
Eleutheropolis, north, Judg. ix. 21. See Beer. 

Il. BERA, a king of Sodom, in the time of Abra- 
ham; who was tributary to Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, and with four other kings rebelled against 
him, Gen. xiv. 2. 

I. BEREA, (1 Mace. ix. 4.) probably the same 
town as Bera. 

II. BEREA, a city of Macedonia, near mount Ci- 
thanes; where Paul preached the gospel with suc- 
cess, Acts xvii. 1I—13. There is a medal of Berea 
extant, which is remarkable for being inscribed, “of 
the second Macedonia,” and also for being the 
only Macedonian medal of the date (A. U. C. 706.) 
inscribed with the name of the city where it was 
struck. Compare Acts xvii. 11, “noble Bereans.” 

BERED, a city in Judah, near Kadesh, Gen. xvi. 
14, The Chaldee calls it 4gara ; the Syriac, Gedar ; 
the Arabic, Jader; it was the same, perhaps, as 
Arad, or Arada, (Numb. xxxiv. 4.) in the south of 
Judah. 

BERENICE, or Bernice, daughter of Agrippa 
the Great, king of the Jews, and sister of Agrippa 
the younger, also king of the Jews. She was first 
betrothed to Mark, son of Alexander Lysimachus, 
alabarch of Alexandria ; but afterwards she married 
Herod, king of Chalcis, her own uncle, by the father’s 
side. After the death of Herod, she proposed to 
Polemon, king of Pontus and part of Cilicia, that if 
he would be circumcised she would marry him. 
Polemon complied, but Berenice did not continue 
long with him. She returned to her brother Agrip- 
pa, with whom she lived in such a manner as to 
excite scandal. She was present with him, and 
heard the discourse of Paul before Festus, at Czesa- 
rea of Palestine, Acts xxv. 23. 

BERITH, or Bararres, a city of Pheenicia, on 
the Mediterranean, between Biblos and Sidon, 400 
furlongs north of Sidon. It is doubtful whether 
Scripture speaks of this place; but there are several 
cities of the same name in Palestine. David car- 
ried off a great quantity of brass from the towns of 
Betah and Berothai, in Syria, 2 Sam. viii. 8. 

BERODACH-BALADAN, son of Baladan, king 
of Babylon, sent ambassadors to Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, with letters and presents, on receiving infor- 
mation that he had been sick, and was recovered 
in a miraculous manner. Hezekiah, extremely 
pleased, showed them the riches of his palace; but 
God sent Isaiah to forewarn him that every thing in 
his palace, with the sight whereof he had entertained 
the foreigners, would be carried away to Babylon, 
2 Kings xx. 12—18. [In Isa. xxxix. 1, he is called 
MeERoDACH-BALADAN, (q. v.) and under this name he 
is also mentioned by Berosus. See Assyria, and 
Baxnytonia. R. 

BEROSUS, the Babylonish historian, was, by na- 
tion, a Chaldean ; and by office a priest of Belus. 
Tatian says, he lived in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and dedieated his work to king Antiochus, 
the third after Alexander, that is, Antiochus Theos, 
or, perhaps, Antiochus Soter; for the many years 
between Alexander and Antiochus Theos (some 
reckoning 64 from the death of Alexander to the first 
year of Antiochus Theos) might induce us to prefer 
this sense. Berosus, having learned Greek, went 
first to the isle of Cos, where he taught astronomy 
and astrology ; and afterwards to Athens, where he 
acquired \so much reputation by his astrological pre- 
cuetionr, that in the Gymnasium, where the youth 
performed their exercises, a statue, with a golden 
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tongue, was erected to him. Josephus and Euse- 
bius have preserved some valuable fragments of 
Berosus’s history, which greatly elucidate many 
places in the Old Testament; and without which it 
would be difficult to produce an exact series of the 
kings of Babylon. [A very important fragment of 
Berosus, which is referred to by Josephus, (Ant. x. 
1.4.) but not inserted by him, has recently been 
brought to light in the Armenian version of the 
Chronicon of Eusebius, published at Venice, 1818. 
tom. i. p. 42, 43. It is important as illustrating the 
history of Merodach-Baladan ; and has been used for 
this purpose by Gesenius, in his Com, on Is. xxxix. 
1, where it is quoted in full. R. 

BEROTHAL, (2 Sam. viii. 8.) a city conquered 
by David; supposed by some to be Berytus, or 
Beyroot, in Phenicia. But it is probably the same 
as the following, 

BEROTHAH, one of the boundary towns of Is- 
rael, between Hethalon and Emesa, Ezek, xlvii. 16. 
{it is probably the same as the preceding Berothai, 
and from the mention of it here would seem not to 
be a maritime place; therefore not Beyroot. See 
Rosenm. Bib. Geog. I. ii. p. 292. 

BERYL, the eighth stone in the high-priest’s pec- 
toral, Exod. xxviii.20. The Vulgate and LXX call 
it Beryl ; the Hebrew, Shoham. The proper signi- 
fications of the Hebrew names of precious stones 
are unknown. 

BESOR, or Bosor, a brook which falls into the 
Mediterranean, near Gaza, 1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21. 
This is “the brook of the wilderness,” (Amos vi. 
14.) or the river of Egypt, mentioned in Seripture, 
Josh. xv. 4—17; 2 Chron. vii. 8. 

BETAH, a city of Syria-Zobah ; taken by David 
from Hadadezer, 2 Sam. viii. 8. In the parallel 
passage, 1 Chr. xviii. 8, it is called Tibhath. 

BETEN, a city of the tribe of Asher, Josh. xix, 25. 

BETH, in Hebrew, signifies house; and is pre- 
fixed to very many proper names and other words, 
thus forming with them the name of a place; as 
Beth-cl, ‘house of God; Beth-lehem, ‘house of 
bread” &c. Most of these names follow here in 
their order. R. 

BETHABARA, beyond Jordan, where John bap- 
tized, (John i. 28.) was the common ford of the river, 
and probably the same as Beth-barah, Judg. vii. 24. 

BETH-ACHARA, or Beru-HaccEREM, a city of 
Benjamin, situated on an eminence, between Jerusa- 
lem and Tekoa, Neh. iii. 14; Jer. vi. 1. 

jot reareh 8 a city of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 38 ; 
Judg. i. 33. 

BETHANY, (John xi. 18.) a village, distant about 
two miles east from Jerusalem, beyond the mount of 
Olives, and on the way to Jericho. Here Martha 
and Mary dwelt, with their brother Lazarus, whom 
Jesus raised from the dead ; and here Mary poured 
perfume on our Saviour’s head. See Mod. Travel- 
ler in Palestine, p. 157. 

BETHANIM, a village four miles from Hebron, 
and two miles from Abraham’s turpentine-tree, 

BETH-ARABAH, a city on the confines of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, Josh. xv. 6; xviii. 22. 

BETH-ARAM, a city in Gad, Josh. xiii. 27 

BETH-ARBEL, a place mentioned Hosea x. 14. 
where we read in the Vulgate, “ As Shalmana was 
overcome by him who made war against him, after 
having destroyed the altar of Baal,” designing to de- 
scribe Gideon ; (Jud. vi. 25; vii. 8, 10, etc.) but the 
Hebrew imports, “As Shalman spoiled Brern-ar- 
BEL, in the day of battle.” Some explain this pas- 
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sage as relating to the taking of the city Arbela, by 
Salmaneser ; but this event is not noticed in history. 
Jerome, and the Alexandrian MS. read Jerobaal ; 
and understand it, with the Vulgate, of the victory 
obtained by Gideon over Zalinunna. Arbela, or Ar- 
bah-el, signifies fine countries, countries of God ; for 
which reason, we find many places so named. It 
is said, 1 Mac. ix. 2. that Bacchides and Alcimus 
came into Galilee, and encamped at Maseloth, which 
is in Arbela. The city Masal, or Misheal, was in the 
tribe of Asher, near to which were very fine fields, 
and a place called Arbela, Josh. xix. 26. 

BETH-AVEN, a city of the tribe of Benjamin, 
eastward of Bethel, Josh. vii. 2; 1 Sam. xiii. 5. There 
was also a desert of the same name, Josh. xviii. 12. 
The Talmudists have confounded it with Bethel; 
because after Jeroboam, son of Nebat, had set up his 
golden calves at Bethel, the Hebrews, who adhered 
to the house of David, in derision, called this latter 
city Beth-aven, that is, the house of nothing, or the 
house of vanity, instead of Bethel, “the house of 
God,” as Jacob had formerly named it, Hosea iv. 
15; x.5;Amosy.5. See BerHen. 

BETH-AZMAVETH, the same as Azmaveru, 
which see. 

o> == ml a city of Reuben, Josh. 
xiii. 17. 

BETH-BARAH, a place beyond Jordan, (Judg. 
Vii. aoe robably BerHaBara. 

BE I-BAS , a city of Judah, which the two 
Maccabees, Simon and Jonathan, fortified, 1 Mac. ix. 
62—64. 

BETH-BIREI, a city of Judea, 1 Chron. iv. 31. 

BETH-CAR, a city of Dan, 1 Sam. vii. 11. 

I. BETH-DAGON, temple of Dagon, a city of 
Asher, Josh. xix. 27. Compare 1 Sam. v. 2—5. 

Il. BETH-DAGON, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 
41.) so called, probably, because here was a temple 
of on, before the Israelites took it. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM, see Disiarua. 

BETHEKED, or Bera-axan, (2 Kings x. 12, 
14.) which some construe in a general sense—a 
shearing-house, or, the house of shepherds binding 
sheep ; but the LXX take it for a place between 
Jezreel and Samaria. 

BETHEL, a city west of Hai, on the confines of 
the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin, (Gen. xii. 8; 
xxviii. 10.) and occupying the spot where Jacob 
slept, and had his memorable dream. (See Jacos.) 
Eusebius places Bethel twelve miles from Jerusa- 
lem, in the way to Sichem, or Napolose. Bethel 
was also called Beth-aven by the prophets in de- 
rision of the worship of the golden calves established 
there. See Beru-aven. 

BETHER, rue mountains oF, Cant. ii. 17 ; viii. 14. 
The Vulgate reads “mountains of perfume.” Some 
take this place to be Bethoron; others, Betharis, be- 
tween Cresarea and Diospolis ; or Bether, mentioned 
by the LXX, Josh. xv. 60. among the cities of Judah. 
Culmot believes it to be Upper Bethoron, or Bethora, 
between Diospolis and Cesarea. Eusebius speaks of 
Betharim, near Diospolis, and when he mentions 
Bether, taken by Adrian, he says, it was in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. [The word Bether 
means, properly, dissection ; the mountains of Bether 
then may be mountains of disjunction, disruption, 
i, e, mountains cut up, divided by valleys, ete. ‘The 
‘word is no where else found as a proper name; 
should be then, be so taken in the Canticles? R. 

BETHESDA, in the Vulgate Bethsaida, other- 
wise called Piscina probatica, because the sheep were 
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washed in it which were designed for the sacrifices, 
in Greek probata. Bethesda signifies “the house ot 
mercy,” probably because the sick who lay under 
the porticos that surrounded it, here found shelter. 
The Gospel informs us, that there were five porches 
about this pool, and many sick persons constantly 
waiting, in order to descend into the water when it 
was stirred ; for an angel came down at a certain 
season and stirred the water; the first who then 
plunged into it was cured, be his disease what it 
might, John vy. 1—4. 

The majority of writers have regarded the cures 
wrought at the Pool of Bethesda as a standing mira- 
cle among the Jews; and yet they have been sur- 
prised that Josephus should omit to mention a fact 
so honorable to his nation. Dr. Doddridge calls 
this “ the greatest of difficulties in the history of the 
evangelists ; and that in which, of all others, the 
learned answerers of Mr. Woolston had given him 
the least satisfaction.” Mr. Fleming, to avoid some 
difficulties in the narrative, supposed the Jatter part 
of the third verse, and the whole of the fourth, to 
be spurious: it is wanting in Beza’s MS. and is add- 
ed, in a later hand, toa MS. in the French king’s 
library : however, it is in all other MSS. in the Sy- 
riac, and the other versions in the Polyglot. 

The learned Dr. Hammond supposed that the 
blood of the great number of sacrifices which were 
washed in this pool communicated a salutary ef- 
ficacy to the water, on its being stirred up by a mes- 
senger from the high-priest :—a very unphilosophi- 
cal suggestion, surely! and yet Dr. Pococke was so 
far captivated by it, as to seek at Jerusalem for the 
pool of Bethesda, on the wrong side of the city, 
where it is not; and where it is, he could not see it; 
for reasons which we shall state presently. We in- 
sert one of Dr. Doddridge’s notes on this history ; 
partly from respect to his memory, and deference to 
his difficulties ; partly, as it sets the idea of a stand- 
ing miracle in a very strong light ; and partly, as an 
instance how greatly learning and piety might some- 
times profit, by a more intimate acquaintance with 
things, as well as words. 

“JT imagine this pool might have been remarkable 
for some mineral virtue attending the water ; which 
is the more probable, as Jerome ‘tells us, it was of a 
very high color ; this, together with its being so very 
near the temple, where a bath was so much needed 
for religious purposes, may account for the building 
such stately cloisters round it, three of which re- 
main to this day. (See JerusaLEem.) Some time 
before this passover, an extraordinary commotion 
was probably observed in the water: and Providence 
so ordered it, that the next person who accidentally 
bathed here, being under some great disorder, found 
an immediate and unexpected cure. The like 
phenomenon, in some other desperate case, was 
probably observed on a second commotion ; and 
these commotions and cures might happen period- 
ically, perhaps every sabbath, (for that it was yearly 
none ean prove,) for some weeks or months. This 
the Jews would naturally ascribe to some angelic 
power, as they did afterwards the voice from heaven, 
(John xii. 29.) though no angel appeared ; and they 
and St.John had reason to do it, as it was the Serip- 
ture scheme, that these benevolent spirits had been, 
and frequently are, the invisible instruments of good 
to the children of men, Ps. xxxiv. 7; xci. 11; Dan. 
iii. 28; vi. 22. On their making so ungrateful a re- 
turn to Christ, for this miracle, and those wrought at 
the former passover, and in the intermediate space, 
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this celestial visitant, probably from this time, re- 
turned no more: and therefore, it may be observed, 
that though the evangelist speaks of the pool as still 
at Jerusalem when he wrote, yet he mentions the 
descent of the angel as a thing which had been, but 
not as still continuing. (Comp. ver. 2 and 4.) This 
may account for the surprising silence of Josephus 
in a story which made so much for the honor of 
his nation. He was himself not born when it hap- 
pened; and though he might have heard the report 
of it, he would, perhaps, (as in the modern way,) 
oppose speculation and hypothesis to fact, and have 
recourse to some indigested and unmeaning ha- 
rangues, on the unknown force of imagination ; or, 
if he secretly suspected it to be true, his dread of the 
marvellous, and fear of disgusting his pagan read- 
ers with it, might as well lead him to suppress this, 
as to disguise the passage through the Red sea, and 
the divine voice from ment Sinai, in so cowardly 
and ridiculous a manner as it is known he does, 
And the relation in which this fact stood to the his- 
tory of Jesus, would make him peculiarly cautious 
in touching upon it, as it would have been so dif- 
ficult to handle it at once with decency and safety.” 

Having noticed these remarks, Mr. Taylor gives 
the following analysis and illustration of the words 
of the evangelical history. 

Now there is—in Jerusalem, over against the sheep- 
(gate) a pool (or place for swimming, #oAru8))9g«,) 
named in Hebrew, Bethesda, having five porches (por- 
ticoes, walking places). In these lay a multitude of 
(aa9evor'vto) debilitated persons, blind, contracted, wast- 
ed, waiting forthe moving of the water ; for an angel, ac- 
cording to the season, lar capecdia uit wut x«1Qdy,) 
descended into the pool, and troubled the water: who- 
ever then first went down (into the pool) after the mov- 
ing’ of the water, was cured of whatever disease (of the 
nature of those above enumerated) had seized him. 

1 Vow there 1s—these words do not determine 
that the evangelist wrote his gospel before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, as has been inferred from 
them ;—for there are remains of the pool to this 
day, and, as it 1s sunk in the rock, it may still re- 
main for ages. Dr. Doddridge says, “he does not 
find satisfactory proof (though many have asserted 
it) that the sheep to be sacrificed were washed here ; 
or that the blood of the sacrifices ran into it.’—And 
indeed there are no traces, or channels, in the rock 
which forms the ground, (if in fact there were a pos- 
sibility,) of the blood from the altar having ever ran 
toward, or into, the pool. This obliged Pococke, 
who adopted that idea, to seek for the pool of Be- 
thesda in lower ground, on the other side of the tem- 
ple. The error has consisted in supposing that the 
sheep were washed here, after they were slain: 
whereas, they were washed in it, (if at all,) as soon as 
bought in the adjoining market; after which, they 

‘were driven into the temple. The place now shown 
for the pool of Bethesda, is square: nevertheless it 
might have had five porches; one on each hand at 
entering, the entrance being in the middle of one 
side; and three on the other sides. (See the con- 
jectural plans on the plate of the Plan of Jerusalem.) 
This difficulty, therefore, is removed merely by an 
appropriate construction. It was, probably, very 
simple, and neither “stately” nor fit for “purifica- 
tion for religious purposes,” notwithstanding its 
vicinity to the temple. 

2. The diseases mentioned are of the nervous 
kind. We pretend not to sufficient acquaintance 
with the Greek medical writers, to determine 
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whether rupiayv, blind, is used in the sense of dim 
sighted, i. e. so weak in the nerves &c, serving the 
eye, as to be nearly, yet not hopelessly, blind. But 
we submit whether somewhat very like this sense of 
the word, is not its import in Acts xiii. 11. “Thou 
shalt be blind (rug4cc) not seeing the sun for a sea- 
son (izge xuwe).’ Also, 2 Peter i. 9. “These are— 
blind, (rupade corr.) not seeing afar off, myops, short- 
sighted, wvorrétwr 3? where it should seem, that the 
latter word is used by way of explaining the former ; 
as there could be no need to describe a person to- 
tally blind as short-sighted. 1 John ii. 11.—He who 
walketh in darkness,—darkness hath blinded (érryiwos) 
—suspended the offices of—his eyes; not that his 
eyes are deprived of the power of seeing; but that 
they cannot exert that power to advantage, because 
of surrounding darkness. The other diseases men- 
tioned by the evangelist, are evidently such as cold 
bathing, especially in medicinal water, would be es- 
teemed a remedy for. For the angel, see the article 
ANGEL, i. e. a providential agent of God, 

3. But what if here were, in fact, two distinct 
waters ? first, the constant body of water, of a cer- 
tain depth ; the pool, wherein the sheep were washed 
—the bath: secondly, an occasional and inconstant 
issue of water, the source of which was on one side 
of the bath, falling from a crevice of the rock where- 
in this basin was sunk, from the height of several 
feet. What if this were the medicinal water which 
“was troubled at the season?” and falling perhaps 
in no very large quantity, the person who could first 
get to it, received the full benefit of it, because he 
had it fresh and pure from the rock, which the 
water in the pool, if it were supplied from the same 
source, could not be; because there was no super- 
fluity of it, of which other patients might partake; 
because such of it as fell into the pool, became in- 
stantly diluted, mingled with the body of water con- 
stantly there, and was thereby deprived of its ef- 
ficacy, and its concentrated virtues; and this mixture 
was sure to be completed by the number of persons 
who would rush into the pool, desirous of being 
first, or very early,in it. It should be observed, that 
if the water fell from above into the pool, the people 
might easily watch it; and would not fail to force 
their way towards it, when they perceived signs of 
it gushing out: whereas, had the pool itself been 
the water that was moved, would not the sheep have 
been prohibited from polluting it ? partly from 
ideas of holiness and virtue connected with it 
partly from apprehension that, while they were wash- 
ing, the water might be troubled, at a moment when 
nobody could benefit by it; if, indeed, its being 
troubled could be distinguished from the commo- 
tion occasioned by the sheep. 

Let us now accept assistance from travellers who 
have visited the place. “A little above, we entered 
the city at the gate of St. Stephen, (where, on each 
side, a lion retrograde doth stand,) called, in times 
past, the port [gate] of the valley, and of the flock ; for 
that the cattle came in at this gate which were to he 
sacrificed in the temple, and were sold in the mar- 
ket adjoining. On the left hand is a strong 
bridge, which ,passeth, at the east end of the 
north wall, into the court of the temple of Solomon ; 
the head [of the bridge] to the pool of Bethesda 
(underneath which it [the water of the pig ego a 
conveyance) called also probaticum, for that ne sac- 
rifices were therein washed, ere delivered to the 
priests. Now, it is a great square profundity, green 
and uneven at the bottom: into which a BARREN 
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srrine doth drill between the stones of the north- 
ward wall; and stealeth away almost undiscovered. 
The place is for a good depth hewn out of the rock ; 
confined above on the north side with a steep wall, 
on the west with the high buildings, (perhaps a part 
of the castle of Antonia; where are two doors to 
descend by, now all that are, half choked with rub- 
bish,) and on the south with the wall of the court of 
the temple.” Such is the account of Sandys, who 
was there in 1611. He found the spring running, 
but in small quantities; and “stealing away” un- 
noticed. But it should seem, that when Mr. Maun- 
drell was there, 1697, this stream did not run—as he 
does not mention that circumstance—so that, pos- 
sibly, it is still intermitting; and to this day runs 
(4uru xa1yir) occasionally. We have every reason to 
suppose, that the spring was formerly more copious 
aud abundaut, as well as medicinal; as the rubbish 
which now chokes up the passage for its waters, 
may not only diminish their quantity, but injure their 
quality. “On the 9th [April, | we went to take 
a view of what is now called the Pool of Bethesda, 
which is 120 paces long, 40 broad, and 8 deep: at 
the west end are some old arches, now dammed up, 
which, though there are but three in number, some 
will have to be the five porches, in which sat the 
lame, halt, and blind.” (Maundrell’s Journey.) 
From the account of Sandys, it appears, that the 
basin being hewn deep in the rock, and upon 
(“above”) that rock the northern wall standing, and 
the spring issuing from between the stones of this 
wall, the place whence the spring issues must be 
several feet above the level of the water in the ba- 
sin ; which basin, being deeper in some places than 
in others, “uneven at the bottom,” might be deep 
enough to swim in, in some parts, while, in others, it 
might merely serve to wash the sheep. 
hus, by means of the accounts of travellers, and 
their representations, this history appears in what 
may be thought a new light, (and apparently a just 
one, since, so far as we perceive, it accounts strictly 
for every thing in the text,) and, perhaps, a more ac- 
curate idea is annexed to the name of this place, 
than those who derived it from mrex ma “the 
house of issuing of waters,” “the house of effusion,” 
were aware of. That it was not in any probability 
the drain from the temple is proved; but may not 
“the spring house” be a title very descriptive of the 
porticoes around this gushing, medicinal, and intermit- 
ting spring? and as the water was salutary, this der- 
ivation is in fact analogous with that from mon, 
ma the “house of niercy,” or kindness; from “on, 
rey exuberant bounty. See Jabn’s Bib. Arch. 
198. 
' We close, by reflecting that it was John’s design 
to relate a miracle wrought by his Master; to honor 
Jesus, and Jesus solely: he had, therefore, no in- 
ducement to allude to any miraculous (angelical, 
spiritual) interference, previous to, or distinct from, 
that of Jesus; and it is submitted to the reader, 
whether his words, properly taken, do really import 
any such interference ; especially if we advert to the 
various senses of the word Angel ; of which several 
are given under that article. 
TMLEZEL, a place mentioned Mic.i.11. It 
was, according to Ephrem Syrus, not far from Sa- 


. Mae 
\ BETH-GADER, a city of Judah, 1 Caron. ii. 51. 
See Gapara. _ 

BETH-GAMUL, a city of the Moabites, in Reu- 
ben, Jer xlviii, 23, 
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BETH-IHACCEREM, see Bern-acnara. 

BE'TH-HANAN, one of the cities over which Sol 
omon placed Ben-dekar, (1 Kings iy. 9.) but the 
situation of which is unknown. 

BETH-HARAN, (Num. xxxii. 36.) or Beva-wa- 
RAM, (Josh. xiii. 27.) a city of Gad beyond the Jor- 
dan, afterwards called Livias, or Julias. 

BETH-HOGLAH, a town of Benjamin, on the 
confines of Judah, Josh. xv. 163; xviii. 19, 2]. 

BETH-HORON, the name of two cities or towns 
lying apparently near each other, and distinguished 
by the names of Upperand Lower Beth-horon, Josh. 
xvi. 3,53 1 Chron, vii. 24. They would seem to be 
sometimes spoken of as only one place ; and were 
situated on the confines of Benjamin and Ephraim, 
about 12 Roman miles north-west from Jerusalem, 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, on the way to 
Nicopolis. At first they were assigned to Ephraim, 
but afterwards to the Levites, Josh. xvi. 3; xxi. 22. 
From the distinction in the names, we may draw the 
conclusion, that the one lay on a hill, and the other 
in a valley; and this is confirmed by Josephus, (B. 
J. ii. 19. 8.) who describes here a narrow, steep and 
rocky hollow way or pass, exceedingly dangerous to 
an army ;—the same, no doubt, which is called in 
Josh. x. 11, the descent or going down of Beth-horon ; 
and which is also described in the same manner in 
1 Mace. iii. 15, 24. It therefore often proved disas- 
trous to flying troops. (See in Joshua, Josephus, and 
Maccabees, last above quoted.) The place was 
strongly fortified by Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 17; 2 
Chron, viii. 5.—Dr. Clarke found an Arab village, 
Bethoor, on the way from Jafla to Jerusalem, on a 
hill about 12 miles from the latter place; which he 
reasonably supposes may be the site of Beth-horon 
the Upper. *R. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH, a city of Reuben, between 
the mountains of Abarim and the Jordan, about ten 
miles south-east of Jericho, (Josh. xii. 33; xiii. 20.) 
afterwards possessed by the Moabites, Ezek. xxv. 9. 

BETH-LEBAOTH, a city of Simeon, (Josh. xix. 
6.) called Lebaoth, chap. xv. 32. 

I. BETH-LEHEM, the house of bread, a city of 
Judah; (Judg. xvii. 7.) generally called Bethlehem 
of Judah, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem 
in Zebulun. It is also called Ephratah, (Bethlehem 
Ephratah,) and its inhabitants Ephrateans, Gen. 
xlvili. 7; Mic. v. 2. It was six miles south of Jeru- 
salem, in the way to Hebron; and was fortified by 
Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xi. 6; Ezra ii. 21. 

In this city David was born, and dwelt, until his 
combat with Goliath introduced him to the court of 
Saul, and opened for him a new career. But that 
which imparts to Bethlehem the highest interest, is, 
that here the Saviour of the world, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was born. Micah, (chap, v. 2.) extolling this 

re-eminence of Bethlehem, says, “'Thou Bethlehem 

phratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth 
unto me, who is to be ruler in Israel ;” or, who is 
the Messiah, as the Chaldee paraphrast has trans- 
lated it. Several difficulties are started relating to 
this prophecy of Micah, which foretells the birth of 
the Messiah at Bethlehem. Matthew (ii. 6.) reads, 
“And thou, Bethlehem of Judah, art not the least of 
the cities of Judah ;” whereas the text of Micah runs, 
“And thou, Bethlehem, though thow be little among 
the thousands of Judah.” It is objected that here ig 
a contrariety between Matthew and Micah, one of 
whom says, that Bethlehem is small among the cities 
cf Judah ; the other that it is not the lcast of the cities 
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of Judah. But to this it is answered, that a city may 
be little, yet not the least. [Or we have only to sup- 
pose, (what was evidently the fact,) that the apostle 
quoted from memory ; and that, therefore, while ti ¢ 
sense remains the same, there is a slight variation in 
the words. R. 

The cave in which tt is said our Saviour was born, 
was not strictly in the city. The original church, 
built by the empress Helena over it, still exists, but 
blended with the necessary repairs and restorations 
from the devastations of inimical hordes of Mahome- 
tans and others, during the Crusades, and especially 
at the close of the thirteenth century. Near it are 
said to be the chapel of the innocents and their sep- 
ulchre ; also the sepulchres of Jerome, of Eusebius, 
and of Paula and Eustochius. he tomb of Rachel, 
near Bethlehem, is of no antiquity. 

The inn in which our Saviour was born was prob- 
ably a caravanserai, where guests were received gra- 
tis ; but where nothing was found them but shelter. 
It is generally supposed that the caravanserai being 
full, Joseph and Mary were obliged to repose in a 
cave, or grotto cut out of the rock, which usually 
served as astable; but this idea, as the intelligent 
author of the Modern Traveller remarks, is an out- 
rage on common sense. ‘The gospel narrative af- 
fords no countenance to the notion that the Virgin 
took refuge in any cave of this description. On the 
contrary, it was evidently a manger belonging to. the 
inn, or khan ; in other words, the upper rooms being 
occupied, the holy family were compelled to take up 
their abode in the court allotted to the mules and 
horses, or other animals. 

The following is Volney’s description of the vil- 
lage: (Trav. vol. ii. p. 332.) “The second place 
deserving notice, is Bait-el-lahm, or Bethlehem, so 
celebrated in the history of Christianity. This vil- 
lage, situated two leagues south-east of Jerusalem, is 
seated on an eminence, in a country full of hills and 
valleys, and might be rendered very agreeable. The 
soil is the best in all these districts; fruits, vines, 
olives, and sesamum succeed here extremely well; 
but, as is the case every where else, cultivation is 
wanting.” 

Dr. Clarke found Bethlehem a Jarger place than 
he expected, and describes the first view of it as im- 

osing. It is built on the ridge ofa hill which over- 
jos the valley reaching to the Dead sea, of which 
it commands a distinct prospect; so that any phe- 
nomenon elevated over Bethlehem, would be seen 
from afar in the East country, beyond the Dead sea. 
The convent is not in the town, but adjacent: it has 
the air of a fortress; and might even stand a siege 
against the Turks. The inmates manufacture cru- 
cifixes and beads for the devout, and mark religious 
emblems on the persons of pilgrims, by means of 
gunpowder. The doctor descended into the valley 
of Bethlehem, where he found a well of “pure and 
delicious water,” which, he thinks, is that so ardently 
longed for by David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 15, 

Il. BETH-LEHEM, a city of Zebulun, (Josh. xix. 
15; Judg. xii. 10.) which is scarcely known, but by 
its bearing the same name as the above. 

BETH-MAON, see Baat-MEon. 

BETH-MARCABOTH, a city of Simeon, Josh. 
xix. 5; 1 Chron. iv. 3]. 

BETH-MILLO, a place near Shechem, 2 Kings 
xii. 20. 

BETH-NIMRAH, a city of Gad; (Numb. xxxii. 
36; Josh. xiii. 27.) possibly Nimrim, (Jer. xviii. 34.) 
or Bethnabris, five miles north from Livias. The 
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difficulty lies in extending the tribe of Gad so far 
as Nimrim south, or Bethnabris north. 

BETH-OANNABA, or Bera-HANNABAH, a town 
which Eusebius places four miles east from Diospo- 
lis; but Jerome says it is placed, by many, eight 
mics distant. Beth-oannaba seems to preserve 
soine remains of the word JVob, where the taberna- 
cle continued, some time, in the reign of Saul; (1 
Sam. xxi. 1.) and Jerome says Nob was not far from 
Diospolis. 

BETH-ORON, see Beru-Horon. 

BETH-PALET, or Beru-pHe.ern, a city in the 
most southern part of Judah, Josh. xv. 27; Neh. 
xi. 26. 

BETH-PAZZEZ, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 21 

BETH-PEOR, a city of Moab, given to Reuben, 
and famous for the worship of Baat-Pror; which 
see, Deut. iii. 20; iv. 46; xxxiv. 6; Josh. xiii. 20. 

BETHPHAGE, a little village at the foot of the 
mount of Olives, between Bethany and Jerusalem, 
Luke xix. 29. Jesus, being come from Bethany to 
Bethphage, commanded his disciples to procure an 
ass for his use, in his triumphant entrance into Jeru- 
salem, John xii. The distance between Bethphage 
and Jerusalem is about fifteen furlongs. The Tal- 
mudists say that Bethphage was within the walls of 
Jerusalem, but at the very utmost circuit of them ; 
and it is probable that there was a street or district 
so called, because it led immediately, and indeed 
adjoined, to the Bethphage which produced figs, and 
was out of the city. It is probable, too, that the figs 
of this district were brought into Jerusalem, and sold 
on the spot. But the district itself was, no doubt, at 
the descent of the mount of Olives next to Jerusa- 
lem ; and seems rather to have been so named from a 
house of figs ; a house where figs were sold, or in the 
garden of which they were cultivated; and this 
might extend a good way up the mountain. It is, 
perhaps, uncertain, whether or not there was a vil- 
lage, or number of other houses, beside those of the 
gardeners who attended to the cultivation of this 
fruit; as also of olive-trees, and of palm-trees ; most 
probably, also, of various other esculents for the 
use of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

I. BETHSAIDA,a city on the north-eastern shore 
of the sea of Galilee, near the spot where the Jordan 
enters that sea. It was enlarged and adorned by 
Philip the Tetrarch, who called it Julias, though it 
is not known by this name in the New Testament. 
(This place is mentioned Luke ix. 10, where Jesus 
is said to have withdrawn himself to a desert place 
belonging to Bethsaida, after the execution of John 
the Baptist ; from whence, also, after the miracle of 
the five loaves, he is said to have returned across 
the lake to Capernaum, Matt. xiv. 22, 34; John vi. 17. 
Some also reckon here Mark viii. 22. R. 

Il. BETHSAIDA or Garter (John xii. 21.) lay 
somewhere in the vicinity of Capernaum, on the 
west side of the lake of Tiberias; as we conclude 
from its being often mentioned with Capernaum as 
one of the chief places of resort for Christ and his 
disciples, Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 18. Eusebius says, 
merely, it lay on the shore of the lake. The 
apostles Peter, Andrew and Philip were of this 
city, (John i. 44.) and are hence called Galileans, 
Mark xiv. 70, al. John i. 43. *R. 

BETH-SHEAN, more generally known by the 
name of Scythopolis, was a town of Manasseh, but 
situated in Issachar, Josh. xvii. 11, 16; Judg. i. 27 ; 
1 Kings iv. 12. In 2 Mac. xii. 29. it is reckoned to 
be 600 furlongs, or 73 miles, from Jerusalem. Jose- 
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pnus says it was 120 furlongs from Tiberias; so that 
it cannot be so near the Jake of Tiberias as some 
ein have supposed. It was on the west of 
ordan, at the south-east extremity of the great 
plain of Esdraélon. The name of Scythopolis, or 
the city of the Scythians, came, according to George 
Syncellus, from the Scythians, who invaded Pales- 
tine in the reign of Josiah, son of Amos, king of Ju- 
dah. Stephens the geographer, and Pliny, call it 
Nysa; the Hebrews name it Bethshean, or Beth- 
shan; the LXX, (Judg. i. 27.) “Bethshan, other- 
wise Scythopolis.” After the battle of Gilboa, the 
Philistines, having taken the bodies of Saul and 
Jonathan, hung them on the walls of Bethshan; but 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, on the other side 
Jordan, came in the night, carried off the bodies, 
and interred them honorably under a grove of oaks 
near their city, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. 

The fruits of Bethshan were the sweetest in the 
land of Israel; and fine linen garments were made 
here. Before the Babylonish captivity it was in- 
cluded within the land of Israel; but after that 
period it was reckoned without the land; and none 
of its productions were tithed. Probably the pos- 
terity of the Scythians retained their property in it, 
and its demesnes. 

Bethshan is now called Bysan, and is described 
by Burckhardt as situated on rising ground, on the 
west of the river Jordan, about 24 miles south of 
Tiberias. The present village contains 70 or 80 
houses, the inhabitants of which are ina miserable 
condition, owing to the depredations of the Be- 
douins. The ruins of the ancient city are of con- 
siderable extent, along the banks of the rivulet which 
ran by it, and the valley formed by its branches; and 
bespeak it to have been nearly three miles in cir- 
cuit. See Bib. Repos. vol. i. p. 599. 

I. BETH-SHEMESH, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, (Josh. xv. 10.) afterwards given to the 
Levites, Josh. xxi. 16. In Eusebius it is placed ten 
miles from Eleutheropolis, east, in the way to Nicop- 
olis, or Emaiis; that is, about 30 miles north-west 
of Jerusalem. 'This city is not to be confounded 
with Ir-shemesh, mentioned, Josh. xix. 41, as belong- 
ing to Dan. Ir-shemesh signifies the City of the sun, 
and. Beth-shemesh signifies the House of the sun. As 
the tribes of Dan and Judah were adjacent, the 
same city is reckoned sometimes to one tribe, some- 
times to the other. The Philistines returning the 
ark of the Lord into the land of Israel, it came to 
Beth-shemesh ; and some of the people looking 
with too much curiosity into it, the Lord smote 
seventy principal men of the city, and 50,000 of the 
common people, 1 Sam. vi. 12—20. 

hs ss H-SHEMESH, a city of Issachar, Josh. 
xix. 22. 

Ill. BETH-SHEMESH, a city of Naphtali, Josh. 
xix. 88; Judg. i. 33. 

IV. BETILSHEMESH, a city in Egypt, Jer. xliii. 
13. This is, no doubt, the Heliopolis of the Greeks; 
called On, Gen. xli. 45, 50, and Onion by Ptolemy; 
which name it retained in the days of Ezekiel, chap. 
xxx. 17. It had a temple in which there was an 
annual festival in honor of the sun. 

BETH-SHITTAH, a place south-west of the sea 
of Pig: to which Gideon pursued Midian, Judg. 
vii. 22. 

BETH-SIMOTH, called also Beru-Jrsrmorn, 
which see. 

BETH-SURAH, see Beru-zour. 

Sore ae city of Judah, (Josh. xy. 53.) 
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which Eusebius says is the last city of Palestine, in 
the way to Egypt, fourteen miles from Raphia. 

BETHUEL, son of Nahor and Milca, was Abra- 
han’s nephew, and father of Laban, and of Rebecca, 
Isaac’s wife. Bethuel does not appear .n the affaiy 
of Rebecca’s marriage, but Laban only, Gen. xxiv 
50. See LaBan 

BETHUL, or Bernuet, a city of Simeon; (Josh 
xix.4; 1 Chron. iv. 80.) the same, probably, as Be 
thelia, which Sozomen speaks of, as a town belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of Gaza, well peopled, and 
having several temples remarkable for their struc~- 
ture and antiquity ; particularly a pantheon, (or tem- 
ple dedicated to all the gods,) situated on an em- 
inence made of earth, brought thither for the pur- 
pose, which commanded the whole city. He con- 


Jectures that it was named Bethelia, which signifies 


the House of God, by reason of this temple. 

BETHULIA, a city celebrated for its siege by 
Holofernes, at which he was killed by Judith, Ju 
dith vii. 1. Calmet thinks it to be the Bethul, or 
Bethuel, above noticed, and believes that this idea 
may be reconciled with Judith iv. 6; vii. 8, which 
say that Bethulia was near Dothaim and Esdraelor, 
cities in the great plain, very remote from Bethulia, 
by supposing that the author of the book of Judith 
describes the march of Holofernes’ army, and the 
camp which he left when be broke up to go and 
undertake the siege of Bethulia; not the camp of 
which he took possession, when he sat down before 
the place. 

BETH-ZUR, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 58.) which 
was fortified by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xi.7. Lysias, ve- 
gent of Syria, under young Antiochus, son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, besieged Bethzur with an army of 60,000 
foot and 5000 horse ; but Judas Maccabzeus coming 
to succor the place, Lysias was obliged to raise the 
siege, 1 Mac. iv. 28; vi. 7. Judas put his army to 
flight, and afterwards, making the best use of the 
arms and booty found in the enemy’s camp, the 
Jews became stronger and more formidable than 
they had heretofore been. Bethzur lay south of 
Jerusalem, on the way to Hebron, and not far from 
the latter city. It wasa fortress against Idumeea, and 
defended the passages into Judea from thence. We 
read, 2 Mac. xi. 5, that Bethzur was five furlongs 
from Jerusalem; but this is evidently a mistake. 
Eusebius places it twenty miles from that city, 
toward Hebron, and Dr. Pococke speaks of a vil- 
lage on a hill hereabouts, called Bethsaon. 

BETONIM, a city of Gad, towards the north of 
this tribe, bordering on Manasseh, Josh, xiii. 26. 

BETROTHING, see Marriace. 

BEULAH, married; a name given to the Jewish 
church; importing its marriage with God, as their 
husband and sovereign Lord, Isa. }xii. 4. 

BEZALEEL, a famous artificer, son of Uri, (Exod. 
Xxxi. 2; xxxv. 30.) of whom it is said, that he was 
filled with the Spirit of God, to devise excellent 
works in gold, silver, and all other workmanship— 
aremarkable testimony to the antiquity of the arts, 
to the esteem in which they were held, to the source 
whence they were understood to spring, and to the 
wisdom (by inspiration) of this artist. 

BEZEK, a city over which Adoni-Bezek was 
king, (Judg. i. 4, seq.) and where Saul reviewed bis 
army, before he marched against Jabesh-Gilead, 1 
Sam. xi. 8. Eusebius says there were two cities of 
this name near one another, seven miles from Si- 
chem, in the way to Scythopolis. ; 

BEZER, a city east of the Jordan, given to the 
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Reuhenites; and afterwards to the Levites of Ger- 
shom’s family, Deut. iv. 43. It was also one of the 
cities of refuge, Josh. xx.8. The site of it is not 
known. 

BEZETH, a city on this side Jordan, which Bac- 
chides surprised, and threw all the inhabitants into a 
great pit, 1 Mac. vii. 19. 

BEZETHA, or Berzera, a division or district of 
Jerusalem, situated on a mountain, encompassed with 
good walls; being, as it were, a new city added to 
the old. Bezetha was north of Jerusalem and the 
temple. See the Mar of JerusaLem. 

BIBLE, from the Greek Bi3ioc, book, a name 
given to our collection of sacred writings, which we 
call tHe Bisie, or THE Boox, by way of eminence 
and distinction. The Hebrews call it arpz, mikrah, 
lesson, lecture, or scripture. They acknowledge only 
twenty-two books as canonical, which they place in 
the following order :— 


Order of the Books of the BIBLE, according to the 
Hebrew. 


The Law. 


1. Genesis, in Hebrew, Bereschith (in the begin- 
ning). 2. Exodus, in Hebrew, Ve-elle Schemoth 
(these are the names). 3. Leviticus, in Hebrew, Vay- 
ikra (and he called). 4. Numbers, in Hebrew, Bam- 
midbar (in the desert). 5. Deuteronomy, in Hebrew, 
Elle haddebarim (these are the words). 


The former Prophets. 


6. Joshua. 7. Judges. 8. Samuel I. and II. as 
one book. 9. Kings I. and II. as one book. 


The latter Prophets. 


10. Isaiah. 11. Jeremiah. 12. Ezekiel. 18. 
The twelve minor Prophets make one book, viz. :— 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Na- 
hum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. 


The Sacred Books; or, Hagiographa. 


14. The Psalms. (Divided into five books.) 15. 
The Proverbs. 16. Job. 17. Solomon’s Song. 
(The Jews place the Lamentations and the book of 
Ruth after the Song of Solomon.) 18. Ecclesiastes. 
19. Esther. 20. Daniel. 21. Ezra and Nehemiah. 
22. The two books of Chronicles. 


Catalogue of the Sacred Writings, as received by the 
Jews; from Origen. 


Books of the Old Testament. 


jl. Genesis. 2. Exodus. 3. Leviticus. 4, Num- 
bers. 5. Deuteronomy, 6. Joshua. 7. Judges and 
Ruth. 8. The First and Second Book of Samuel. 
9. The First and Second Book of Kings. 10. The 
First and Second Book of Chronicles. 11. The 
First and Second Book of Esdras. 12. The Psalms. 
13. The Book of Proverbs. 14. Ecclesiastes. 15. 
Solomon’s Song. 16. Isaiah. 17. Jeremiah, with 
the Lamentations, and the Epistle to the Captives. 
18. Ezekiel. 19. Paniel. 20. Job. 21. Esther. 22. 
The Minor Prophets. 


The above and the following list, both from Ori- 
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gen, are important, as showing the canon of Scrip- 
ture in the third century. 
Books of the New Testament. 
The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. The 
Acts of the Apostles. 
Epistles of St. Paul. 


To the Romans. To the Corinthians. To the 


Galatians. To the Ephesians. To the Philippians. 
To the Colossians. To the Thessalonians. To 
Timothy. To Titus. To Philemon. To the He- 
brews. 


Catholic, or General Epistles. 


The Epistle of James. The Epistles of Peter, 
The Epistles of John. The Epistle of Jude. The 
Revelation by St. John. 


The books of the Old Testament were written for 
the most part in Hebrew. Some parts of Ezra and 
Daniel are written in Chaldee. The books of the 
New Testament were all written in Greek, except, 
perhaps, Matthew, whose Gospel is by some sup- 
posed to have been first written in Hebrew, or Syriac, 
the language then spoken in Judea. 

Lost Booxs.—There are some Books cited in the 
Old Testament, which are supposed to be lost. 
These are, (1.) the “ Book ef the Wars of the Lord,” 
Numb. xxi. 14, (2.) the “ Book of the Righteous, or 
Jasher,” Josh. x. 13, and 2 Sam.i. 18. (3.) the “ Chron- 
icles,” or “ Annals of the Kings of Judah and Israel,” 
1 Kings xiv. 19. We have also only a part of Solo- 
mon’s 3000 Proverbs, and of his 1005 Songs, (1 
Kings iv. 32, 33.) and none of his writings on Natu- 
ral History. It is justly doubted whether we have 
the Lamentations which Jeremiah composed on the 
death of Josiah, king of Judah, (2 Chron. xxxv. 25.) 
because the tak ng of Jerusalem, and the destruction 
of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, appear to be the 
subjects of those extant. } 

(1.) “The Bovk of the Wars of the Lord.” This 
is cited by Moses, Numb. xxi. 14, and appears to 
have related some particulars which happened when 
the Hebrews passed the brook of Arnon. Some 
think it was a work of greater antiquity than Moses, 
containing a recital of wars, to which the Israelites 
were parties, before their Exodus under Moses. In- 
deed, it is most natural to quote a book, which is 
more ancient than the author who is writing, par- 
ticularly in support of any extraordinary and mi- 
raculous fact. The Hebrew of this passage is per- 
plexed: “As it is written in the Book of the Wars 
of the Lord; at Vaheb, in Suphah; and in the brooks 
of Arnon,” &c. We know not who or what this 
Vaheb is. M. Boivin, senior, thought it meant some 
prince who had the government of the country, and 
was defeated by the Israelites before they came out 
of Egypt; others think Vaheb was a king of Moab, 
overcome by Sihon king of the Amorites. Grotius, 
instead of Vaheb, reads Moab, and translates it, 
“Sthon beat Moab at Suphah.” Calmet prefers 
Zared, instead of Vaheb, after this manner: “ As it 
is written in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, the 
Hebrews came from Zared, and encamped at Suphah, 
and about the stream of the brook of Arnon.” 
Zared we know, (Numb. xxi. 12, 13.) from whence 
they came to Suphah, which is mentioned Deut. i. 1, 
and, perhaps, Numb. xxii. 36. From hence they 
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eame to the brook of Arnon, which flows down to 
ar, the capital of the Moabites. This is cited very 
seasovably in this place, to confirm what is said in 

receding verses. Others are of opinion, that the 
“Book of the Wars of the Lord” is the book of 
Numbers itself, wherein this passage is cited; or 
that of Joshua or the Judges; and they translate, 
“Tt is said in the recital of the wars of the Lord.” 
Others, that this narration of the wars of the Lord 
is contained in the 135th and the 136th Psalms; 
others, that the “Book of the Wars of the Lord,” 
and the “Book of Jasher,” (Josh. x. 13.) are the 
same. Cornelius 4 Lapide conjectures, that this ci- 
tation is added to the text of Moses, and that the 
“Book of the Wars of the Lord,” related the wars 
of the Israelites, under Moses, Joshua, and the 
judges ; and therefore was later than Moses. Lastly, 
it is said, that Moses either wrote himself, or pro- 
cured to be written, a book, wherein he related all 
the wars of the Lord ; that it was continued under 
the judges and the kings, and was called Chronicles, 
or Annals; and that from these annals were com- 
posed those sacred books, which contained the his- 
tories of the Old Testament. The whole passage, 
however, is exceedingly obscure ; and there is no 
end to conjecture concerning it. 

(2.) “The Book of Jasher, or the Upright,” is 
cited, Josh. x. 13. and 2 Sam. i. 18, and the same 
difficulties are proposed concerning this as concern- 
ing the former. Some think “it to be the same with 
that of the Wars of the Lord; others, that it is the 
book of Genesis, which contaims the lives of the 
patriarchs, and other good men; others, the “ Books 
of Moses.” But the opinion which seems most proba- 
ble, is, that there were from the beginning persons 
among the Hebrews, who were employed in writing 
the annals of their nation, and recording the memo- 
rable events in it. ‘These annals were lodged in the 
tabernacle, or temple, where recourse was had to 
them as occasion required. The “ Book of the Wars 
of the Lord,” the “ Book of Days, or Chronicles,” 
and the “Book of Jasher, or the Righteous,” are 
therefore, properly speaking, the same, but differ- 
ently denominated, according to the difference of 
times. Before there were kings over the Hebrews, 
these records might be entitled, the “ Book of the 
Wars of the Lord,” or the “ Book of Jasher, or 
Right.” After the reign of Saul, they might be 
called the “ Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel, or of Judah.” Grotius is of opinion, that 
this book was a triumphant song, made purposely to 
celebrate the success of Joshua, and the miracle at- 
tending it. M. Dupin prefers this opinion, as most 
probable, because, ‘a -) the words cited by Joshua are 
poetical expressions, not very proper for historical 
memoirs ; and, (2.) because a book under the same 
title is referred to in Samuel, where David’s song is 
repeated on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
i. 18. But may not these opinions coincide, if we 
suppose this book contained a collection of pieces 
of poetry, made on occasion of remarkable events ? 
In this view, the appeal to the book of Jasher for a 
copy of Dayid’s ode, called “The Bow,” is very 
pertinent. Might it not contain the Songs of Moses, 
of Deborah, and others? Dr. Geddes will not allow 
that Josh. x. 13. is a quotation, but it seems clearly 
to be such. 

It is well known to all readers of English history, 
that not only are our most ancient chronicles in 
verse, but also that Mee ational events are record- 
ed in historical songs, which, though unquestionably 
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genuine and authentic, yet are no where else to be 
met with. The Saxon Chrouicle, and several oth- 
ers, prove this; but the most popular instances are 
the “ border songs,” or events uarrated in rliyme, of 
the wars and contests between the English and rhe 
Scots on the “debatable lands,” before the union of 
the two crowns. 

(3.) “The Book of Chronicles, or Days,” con- 
tained the annals and journals written by public re- 
corders, in the kingdom of Israel and Judah. They 
are not now in being, but are cited very frequentty 
in the books of Kings and Chronicles, which are 
abstracts chiefly from such ancient memoirs and 
records, as, in all probability, were subsisting after 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
The authors were generally prophets. 

As it is of the utmost importance to every pro- 
fessor of that religion which is founded on the Bible, 
that the Bible itself should not only be well under- 
stood by him, but that its authority, as a work com- 
municaied by inspiration from Heaven, should be 
weil ascertained; and, moreover, that the authen- 
ticity of such copies of it as are now procurable, 
and the correctness of those translations from such 
copies as are usually read and appealed to by us, 
should be established, we have thought it might be 
»roper to offer an inquiry of some length into these 
atter particulars, not Jess for the use of the biblical 
student, than for the satisfaction of general readers. 

Of the aurnoriry of the Bible, as received by 
inspiration from God, we shall at present say noth- 
ing, presuming it to be fully admitted by the reader ; 
being also aware that the proofs requisite to do this 
subject tolerable justice would extend these sum- 
mary hints to an inconvenient length. As to the 
AUTHENTICITY of such copies of the Bible as are 
now procurable, we refer the reader to the article 
ScrIprurRe. 

OF THE ORIGINAL WRITERS OF THE Brere.—lt 
is very credible that the patriarch Abraham, to go 
no higher into antiquity, possessed and brought away 
what information the books or records of his origi- 
nal country, Kedem, could communicate. We are 
not aware that we should say any thing improbable, 
if we considered Noah himself as practising the art 
of writing; but as great doubts have been enter- 
tained, whether this art were more ancient than the 
intercourse of Moses with the Deity on mount Horeb, 
we are unwilling to be thought too sanguine, or as 
taking too much for granted. 

The remarks suggested under the article SEats, 
are determinate for the nature of the seal of Judah, 
(Gen. xxxviii. 18.) that it contained his name, or ap- 
propriate mark, engraved on it. We assume this as 
fact. But we discern traces of a still more early 
employment of this noble art, in the days of Abra- 
ham. We have in Gen. xxiii. 17, 18. a passage 
which has all the air of an abridgment of a title- 
deed, or conveyance of an estate; which, indeed, is 
its import. And the field of Ephron, which was 
in Machpelah, which was before Mamre, the field and 
the cave which was therein, and all the trees in the 
field, that were in all the borders thereof round 
about, were made sure to Abraham, for a possession, 
in the presence of the children of Heth, before all 
that went in at the gate of his city.” The whole 
history of this purchase and payment strikes us as 
being not ak according to the local usages of the 
country, in the present day, but also to be so mi- 
nutely described, that we scarcely think it would 
have been so amply, and even punctiliously, inserted 
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into an epitomized history of the times, had not the 
original lain before the writer ; who, finding himself 
able to communicate this ancient document to his 
osterity, embraced the opportunity of abridging it. 
f this be admitted as an instance of the art of writ- 
ing, and of that art being practised in the days of 
Abraham, we may justly consider whether that pa- 
triarch could be the first possessor of it. We think not: 
and if, as the rabbins say, Abraham himself learned 
of Shem,—and they say, decidedly, that “ Isaac went 
to Shem’s school,”—then we may hesitate before we 
deny the possibility, at least, that Shem had pre- 
served histories of former events, which histories he 
communicated to Abraham, from whom they de- 
scended to Isaac, to Jacob, to Levi, to Moses. We 
are not singular in supposing a difference of style 
between the early parts of the book of Genesis and 
the original writings of Moses. No injury is done 
to the just arguments on behalf of the inspiration 
of Scripture, if we suppose that Shem wrote the 
early history of the world; that Abraham wrote 
family memoirs of what related to himself; that 
Jacob continued what concerned himself; and that, 
at length, Moses compiled, arranged, and edited, (to 
use a modern word,) a copy of the holy works ex- 
tant in his time. A procedure perfectly analogous 
to this, was conducted by Ezra in a later age; on 
whose edition of Holy Scripture our faith now rests, 
as it rests, in like manner, on the prior edition of 
Moses, if he were the editor of some parts; or on 
his authority, if he were the writer of the whole. 

Accepting Moses as the writer of the Pentateuch, 
though not without the probable concurrence of 
Aaron, we may nevertheless consider Joshua as add- 
ing some minor matters to it, such as the history of 
the death of Moses; and Ezra, also, in his edition, as 
adding some other minor matters to it, such as va- 
rious explicatory observations, changes of names 
which had happened during the lapse of many ages, 
and particular directions where such or such objects 
were situated, for the benefit of his readers, and of 
remote posterity. When we come to the days of 
Moses, we have clear evidence of written documents 
being composed, purposely, to deliver down to pos- 
terity the history of events. Moses not only was 
willing to write, but he is specifically directed to 
write, by way of record; and to take special care for 
the preservation of those records, by placing them in 
the most sacred national repository ; and under the 
immediate care of those persons who, by birth, edu- 
cation, and office, were most intimately concerned in 
their preservation. 

This custom of composing public records was 
continued in after-ages in Israel, under the judges 
and the kings ; and when the division took place be- 
tween Israel and Judah, each of those kingdoms 
preserved copies of the writings esteemed sacred, 
whether historical or devotional. We have, indeed, 
reason to be thankful, that beside the Pentateuch 
preserved by the Jewish people, the Samaritans have 
preserved a copy, which, if it be, as many learned 
men have supposed, written in the ancient Hebrew 
character, is so much the more valuable, as it has 
had less danger and less occasion of error, than a 
copy transcribed into another alphabet, to meet an- 
other dialect. Fut this is not the only use which we 
should make of this circumstance ; we ought to rec- 
ollect the natural effects of party in matters of re- 
ligion, especially when heightened by political ran- 
cor; we may be satisfied that the Samaritans would 
suffer no alterations to be made in their copies, by 
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any authority from the Jewish governors; and the 
Jews, we well know, would have hardly received a 
palpable truth from “that foolish people which 
dwelt in Samaria.” When, therefore, we find the 
copies preserved by these opposing and inimical 
people generally correspondent, and differing only 
in some minor matters, we ought to admire the 
providence of God, which has thus “ made even the 
wrath of man to praise him,” by transmitting more 
than one copy of this leading portion of Holy Writ, 
in amanner more certain, and much less liable to 
doubt, or collusion, or equivocation, than if a single 
copy had come through the hands of one set of 
friends only, or had been preserved only by those 
whose unsupported testimony might have been sus- 
pected of undue partiality, or of improper bias. We 
find the kings of Judah attentive to the arrangement 
of their sacred code in after-ages: David, no doubt, 
authenticated the books of the prophet Samuel ; and 
we read that Hezekiah employed several persons to 
collect and arrange the Proverbs of Solomon; and 
even to add to them others which that prince had 
left behind him. Jt is usually understood that the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, were added 
under Hezekiah ; and probably the books of Job and 
Isaiah also. The prophecies of Jeremiah were pub- 
lic; a large number of them were read to all the 
people, and before the king, so that many copies 
might be in circulation. ‘The same may be said of 
most of the minor prop} -ts, and, in short, of all that 
were near to the days . Nehemiah and Ezra. It is. 
very natural to suppoge that the chiefs of the Jewish 
people, after their return from captivity, would do 
their utmost to collect, preserve, and maintain the 
dignity and integrity of the writings of their sacred 
code ; and, indeed, excepting the prophet Malachi, 
we may confidently consider Ezra as not only col- 
lecting, but collating the copies of former writings, 
and composing additions to the historical narrations ; 
not in the books themselves, (except here aud there 
a few words,) withheld perhaps by their prior sanc- 
tity, but in that separate history which we call the 
Chronicles. 

Here we ought to pause; because here our faith 
rests on Ezra’s edition; and we doubt not that this 
“scribe, well instructed in the law,” had not only 
good reasons for what he did, and for his manner of 
doing it, but also divine guidance to preserve him 
from erring. We suspect that we have as many in- 
stances of Ezra’s cautivn as we have marginal read- 
ings in our Hebrew Bibles; which, in the whole, 
amount to 840. These occur in various places of 
the works extant before Ezra ; but there are none in 
the prophet Malachi, who has been supposed to be 
Ezra himself; if so, the reason for this exception 
from various readings is evident. From the time of 
Ezra the Hebrew canon was esteemed as completed ; 
but, between this time and our Lord, the books of 
the Jews became objects of inquiry among neighbor- 
ing nations; and translations of them being under- 
taken by those whose language we also study, these 
translations become very important to us, who, by 
their means, have additional sanction to the articles 
of our inquiry, and additional means of answering 
the purposes to which our inquiry is directed. 

Jewish LABORS ON Hesrew Copies. The at- 
tention of the Jews was by no means confined to 
writing copies of the Holy Word; they also made 
most incredible exertions to preserve the genuineness 
and integrity of the text; which produced what has 
been termed the Masora, the most stupendous mon- 
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ument in the whole history of literature, of minute 
and persevering labor. (See Masora.) In the Jew- 
ish manuscripts and printed editions, a word is often 
found with a small circle annexed to it, or with an 
asterisk over it, and a word written in the margin of 
the same line. ‘The forme- is called the Kethibh, the 
Jatter the Kert. In these, much mystery has been 
discovered by the Masorites. The prevailing opinion 
is, that they are partly various readings, collected 
from the time of Ezra, and partly critical observa- 
tious, or, as they have been called, insinuations, of 
the Masorites, to substitute proper or regular, for im- 
proper and irregular words, and sometimes decent 
jor indecent expressions, in the text. As to the 
vowel points, which Calmet has considered as Maso- 
retical, the reader may see sufficient information 
under the article Lerrers, p. 618. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE Hesrew Manv- 
scripTs.—No extensive collation of the Hebrew 
manuscripts of the sacred text was made till the last 
century ; owing, in a great measure, to a notion which 
had prevailed of the integrity of the sacred text, in 
consequence of its supposed preservation from error, 
by the wonder-working Masora. ‘The rabbins boldly 
asserted, and the Christians implicitly believed, that 
the Hebrew text was free from error, and that, in all 
the manuscripts of it, not an instance of a various 
realing of importance could be produced. The 
first who combatted this notion, in the form of regu- 
lar attack, was Ludovicus Capellus. From the dif- 
ferences he observed between the Hebrew text and 
the version of the Seventy, and between the Hebrew 
and the Samaritan Pentateuchs; from the manifest 
and ae ad corruptions he thought he saw in the 
text itself; and from the many reasons which made 
him suppose the vowel points and the Masora were 
both a modern and a useless invention, he was led 
to question the general integrity of the text; and 
even his enemies allowed, that, in his attack upon it, 
he discovered great learning and ingenuity. Still, 
however, he admitted the uniformity of the manu- 
scripts; and when this was urged against him by 
Buxtorf, he had little to reply. But at length, (what 
should have been done before any thing had been 
said or written on the subject,) the manuscripts 
themselves were examined, and innumerable various 
readings were discovered in them. From this time 
biblical criticism on the sacred text took a new turn. 
Manuscripts were collated, and examined with atten- 
tion, their various readings were discussed with free- 
dom, and their respective merits ascertained by the 
rules of criticism. The celebrated collation of Dr. 
Kennicott was begun in the year 1760. He under- 
took to collate all the manuscripts of the sacred text 
in England, and in Ireland ; and while he should be 
employed in this, (which he supposed might be about 
ten years,) to collate, as far as the expense would ad- 
mit, all the Hebrew manuscripts of importance, in 
foreign countries. The first volume of this great 
work was printed in 1776; the second in 1780. Dr. 
Kennicott himself collated two hundred and fifty 
manuscripts ; and under his direction and at his ex- 
pense, Mr. Bruns collated about three hundred and 
fifty ; so that the whole number of manuscripts col- 
lated, on this occasion, was nearly six hundred. In 
his opinion, fifty-one of the manuscripts collated for 

_his edition were from 600 to 800, and one hundred 
-and seventy-four from 480 to 580, years old. Four 
quarto volumes of various readings have since been 
published by De Rossi, from more than four hundred 
manuscripts* some of which are said to be of the 
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seventh or eighth century, as well as from a con- 
siderable number of rare and unnoticed editions. 
The consequence of these exteusive collations has 
been, to raise a general opinion among the learned, 
Ist, that all manuscript copies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures now extant may, in some sort, be called Maso- 
retic copies, because none of them have, entirely, es- 
caped the labors of the Masorites; 2dly, that the 
most valuable manuscr’pts, generally speaking, are 
those which are oldest, written at first without points 
or accents, containing the greatest number of vowel 
letters, exhibiting marks of an accurate transcriber, 
and conforming most to the ancient versions, and, 
with regard to the Pentateuch, conforming most to 
the Samaritan exemplar, and the Greek uninterpo- 
lated version ; 3dly, that the Masoretic copies ofien 
disagree (and that, the further back they go, the 
greater is their disagreement) from the present printed 
copy; 4thly, that the synagogue rolls disagree the 
least from the printed copies, so that they are of 
little value in ascertaining the text. From this com- 
bination of reasons they conclude, that the surest 
sources of emendation, are a collation of manuscripts 
and parallel places; a comparison of the text with 
the ancient versions, and of these with one another ; 
and grammatical analogy; and where ail these fail, 
even conjectural criticism. 

The ancient opinions, however, have some advo- 
cates. ‘They do not go so far as to assert, that a col- 
lation of Hebrew manuscripts is perfectly useless ; 
but they think it may be prized higher that it de- 
serves ; that, when manuscripts of an earlier date 
than the Masora are sought for, it should not be for- 
gotten, that the Masorites had those manuscripts, 
when they settled the text; and what hopes can 
there be, they ask, that, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, after the Hebrew has long ceased to be a 
spoken language, a Christian, so much of whose 
time is employed in other pursuits, and distracted by 
other cares, can make a better use of those manu- 
scripts than was actually made of them, by the Ma- 
soretic literati, whose whole time, whose every 
thought, from their earliest years to their latest age, 
was devoted to that one object; who lived among 
the people, and almost in the country, where the 
events recorded by them happened, who saw with 
their own eyes the manners they describe, and daily 
and hourly spoke and heard a language kindred to 
that in which they are written? But if there must 
be a collation of manuscripts, then, sav iney, no 
manuscript written by any other than a Jew, or want- 
ing any one of the Jewish marks of authenticity, 
should be taken into account: and, trying the ques- 
tion of the integrity of the te.:t by these, which they 
call the only authentic manuscripts, no question, they 
assert, will remain of the perfect integrity, and per- 
fect freedom from corruption, of the present text. 
Where it can be shown, that the text of the Masora 
is corrupt, the genuineness of the Bible reading may 
be doubted ; but where there is no reason to impeach 
the Masora, the text, as they assert, is fixed beyond 
controversy. Such is the state of the manuscripts 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Or vrur printep Hesrew Brisres. Those 
printed editions which deserve particular attention, 
are that of Soncino, in 1488, from its being the nrst 
printed edition of the whole Bible; the edition at 
Brescia, in 1494, from its being the edition used by 
Luther, in his translation; and a third, printed in 
1517, without the name of any place. These three 
editions are called the Soncinates being printed by 
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Jews, of a family which came originally from Ger- 
many, and established themselves at Soncino, a town 
in Lombardy. They were the first Hebrew printers. 
Bomberg’s edition was printed five times, and is dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of the type; but, not being 
divided into chapters and verses, is unfit for general 
use. The first of his editions was printed in 1518, 
he last in 1545; they were all printed at Venice, 
.nd are all in 4to. Robert Stephens’s 16mo. edition, 
in seven volumes, was printed at Paris, 1544—1546. 
He had before printed a 4to. edition at Paris, in four 
volumes, 1539—1544. The celebrated edition of 
Athias was published at Amsterdam, first in 1661, 
and afterwards in 1667; and is remarkable for being 
the first edition in Hebrew, in which the verses are 
numbered. It was beautifully republished by Van 
der Hooght, 8vo. 1705. This edition has the general 
reputation of great accuracy. His text was adopted 
by Dr. Kennicott. A stereotype edition of Van der 
Hooght is now printed in London, edited by Judah 
D’Allemande, who also translated the New Testa- 
ment into Hebrew, at the request of the London So- 
ciety for promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
Great pains have been bestowed to render it accu- 
rate. The historical summaries of Van der Hooght 
have been omitted, and the various readings and Ma- 
soretic notes are exhibited at the foot of each page. 
The Plantinian editions have considerable merit for 
their neatness and accuracy. The edition of Nunes 
Torres, with the notes of Rasché, was begun in 1700, 
was printed in 1705, and was the favorite edition of 
the Jews. Most of the former editions were sur- 
passed, in accuracy, by that of Michaélis in 1720. 
A critical edition was published by Raphael Cha- 
pen Basile, a Jew at Mantua, in four parts, 1742— 

The most celebrated edition of the Hebrew, with 
a Latin translation, was that of Sebastian Munster. 
The first volume of the first edition was printed in 
1534, the second volume in 1535; the second edition 
was printed in 1546. It was the first Latin trans- 
lation by any of the separatists from the see of Rome. 
Sanctes Pagninus was the first of the Catholics who 
made an entirely new Latin version. It was pub- 
lished at Lyons, in 1528, and has often been repub- 
lished. That the Latinity is barbarous cannot be 
denied ; but, as it was the author’s design to frame a 
verbal translation, in the strictest and most literal 
sense of that word, its supposed barbarism was una- 
voidable. The celebrated edition of Houbigant, 
with a Latin version and prolegomena, was published 
in four volumes folio, in 1753, at Paris. The merit 
of this edition is celebrated by all who are not advo- 
cates for the Masora; by them it is spoken of in the 
harshest terms. Several manuscripts were occa- 
sionally consulted by the author; but it is evident, 
that he did not collate any one manuscript through- 
out. Prior to Houbigant’s edition, was that of Rei- 
neccius, at Leipsic, in 1725, reprinted there in 1739. 
A new edition of it was printed in 1793, under the 
inspection of Dr. Doederlein, and professor Meisner. 
It contains the most important of the various read- 
ings collected by Kennicott and De Rossi; printed 
under the text. For the purpose of common use, it 
is an excellent edition, and supplies the want of the 
splendid but expensive editions and collations of 
Houbigant, Kennicott, and De Rossi. 

[To the above list should be added, the edition of 
Simonis in 8vo. Halle, 1752, 1767, 1822, and Amst. 
1753; the edition of Jahn in 4 vols. 8vo. Vienna, 
1806, in which all the passages that are parallel are 
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printed side by side in the manner of a harmony ;— 
aud the stereotype edition of Tauchnitz, 8vo. Leipsic, 
1831, printed under the supervision of professor Hahn, 
and one of the most correct and beautiful editions ex- 
tant. Fora complete account of the editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, the reader is referred to Le Long’s Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, Par. 1723, fol. or to Masch’s edition 
of the same work, in quarto, Halle, 1778—85. R. 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE HEBREW ScriIPTUREs.— 
The first translation in order of time, and indeed in 
point of importance to us, is that Greek version usu- 
ally called the Seventy, or the Septuagint; but we 
have nothing to add to the account given of it under 
Serruacint. ‘The Chaldee translations come next 
in order: they are not so much translations, howev- 
er, as paraphrases. (See Jonaruan, Taraum, VER- 
sion, &c.) The Syriac translation has been by some 
referred to the time of Solomon; by others to the 
time of Abgarus, king of Edessa; which is certainly 
more probable, but is not universally admitted. It 
unquestionably is ancient. Dr. Prideaux thinks it 
was made within the first century, and that it is the 
best of all translations. (See Syria, ad fin.) Latin 
translations do not date before the introduction of 
Christianity into Rome. Of these the Vuiearr is 
the chief. 

We are now to add to our consideration, the sey- 
eral books which compose the New Testament; and 
which were studied, copied, and translated, together 
with the Hebrew Scriptures, by Christians, while 
the Jews continued to study and copy those only 
which contained the principles of their ancient 
system. 

OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GREEK Manv- 
scripts.—The Greek manuscripts, according to 
Wetstein’s account, are written either on parchment 
(or vellum) or on paper. The parchment or vellum 
is sometimes purple-colored. Manuscripts, written 
in capital letters of the kind commonly found on the 
ancient monuments of Greece, are generally suppos- 
ed to be of the sixth century, at the latest: those 
written in an ornamental, semi-barbarous character 
are generally supposed to be of the tenth century 
Manuscripts written in small letters are of a still 
later age. Butthe Greek manuscripts copied by the 
Latins, after the reign of Charlemagne, are in anoth- 
er kind of alphabet; the «, the «, and the y, i them, 
are inflected, in the form of the letters of the Latin 
alphabet. Even in the earliest manuscripts some 
words are abbreviated. At the beginning of a new 
book, the first four or five lines are often written in 
vermilion. There are very few manuscripts con- 
taining the entire New Testament. The greater part 
contain the Gospels only ; very few have the Apoc- 
alypse. The curious and extensive collations, which 
have been made of manuscripts within the last cen- 
tury, have shown, that certain manuscripts have an 
affinity to each other, and that their text is distin- 
guished from others by characteristic marks, This 
has enabled the writers on this subject to arrange 
them under certain general classes. They have ob 
served, that, as different countries had different ver 
sions, according to their respective languages, their 
manuscripts naturally resemble their respective ver- 
sions, as the versions, generally speaking, were made 
from the manuscripts in common use. Pursuing 
this idea, they have supposed four principal exem- 
plars: Ist, the Western exemplar, or that used in the 
countries where the Latin language was spoken ;— 
with this, the Latin versions coincide: 2d, the Al- 
exandrine exemplar ;—with this, the quotations of 
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Origen coincide: 3d, the Edessene eremplar, from 
which the Syriac version was made: and 4th, the 
Byzantine or Constantinopolitan exemplar: the great- 
est number of manuscripts written by the monks of 
mount Athos, the Moscow manuscripts, the Sclavo- 
nian or Russiau versions, and the quotations of Chry- 
sostom and Theophylact, bishop of Bulgaria, are re- 
ferrible to this edition. The readings of this exem- 
plar are remarkably different from those of the oth- 
er exemplars ; between which a striking coincidence 
appears. A reading supported by all three of them 
is supposed to be of the very highest authority; yet 
the true reading is sometimes found only in the fourth. 

From the coincidence observed between many 
Greek manuscripts and the Vulgate, or some other 
Latin translation, a suspicion arose in the minds of 
several writers of eminence, that the Greek text had 
been assimilated throughout to the Latin. This 
seems to have been first suggested by Erasmus; but 
it does not appear that he supposed the alterations 
were made before the fifteenth century: so that the 
charge of Latinizing the manuscripts did not, in his 
opinion, extend to the original writers of the manu- 
script, or, as they are called, the writers & primd 
manu, but affected only the subsequent interpolators, 
or, as they are called, the writers & secundd manu. 
Father Simon and Mill adopted and extended this 
accusation ; and it was urged by Wetstein with his 
usual vehemence and ability; so that it came to be 
generally received. Bengel expressed some doubts 
of it; and Semler formally called it in question. He 
was followed by Griesbach and Woide ; and finally 
brought over Michaélis; who, in the first edition of 
his Introduction to the New Testament, had taken 
part with the accusers; but, in the fourth edition of 
the same work, with a candor of which there are 
too few examples, he declared himself persuaded 
that the charge was unfounded; and totally aban- 
doned his former opinion. 

Besides the manuscripts which contain whole 
books of the New Testament, other manuscripts have 
been consulted: among these are the Lectionaria, or 
collections of detached parts of the New Testament, 
appointed to be read in the service of the church. 
‘These are distinguished into the Evangelistaria, or 
lessons from the Gospels; and the postoli, or les- 
sons from the Acts and Epistles. The quotations 
from the New Testament, in the works of the an- 
cients, have also been consulted. 

The principal GREEK MANUSCRIPTS now extant, 
are the Codex ALEXANDRINUS, in the British Muse- 
um}; the Coder Canrasriaiensis, or Codex Beam ; 
and the Coder Varicanus. The Codex Alexandri- 
nus consists of four volumes: the first three contain 
the Old Testament; the fourth, the New Testament, 
together with the first Epistle of St. Clement to the 
Corinthians, and a fragment of the Second. The 
Codex Cantabrigiensis, or the Codex Beza, is a Greek 
and Latin manuscript of the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. The Codex Vaticanus contain- 
ed, originally, the whole Greek Bible. The respect- 
ive ages of these venerable manuscripts have been 


a subject of great controversy, and have employed 


the ingenuity and learning of several biblical writers 
of great renown. After a profound investigation of 
the , Dr. Woide fixes the age of the Coder Al- 
exandrinus between the middle and the end of the 
fourth century; after a similar investigation, Dr. 
Kipling fixes the age of the Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
or the Coder Beze, to the second century; but bish- 
op Marsh, in his notes to Michaélis, (vol. ii. p. 708— 
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715.) seems to prove that it was not written earlier 
than the fifth century. Montfaucon and Blanchini 
refer the C*dex Vaticanus also to the fifth century. 
In 1786, a fac-simile edition of the New Testament 
in the Codex Alexandrinus was published in London, 
by Dr. Woide. In 1793, a fac-simile edition of the 
Codex Cantabrigiensis, or the Codex Beza, was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, at the expense of the Universi- 
ty, by Dr. Kipling. These editions exhibit their re- 
spective prototypes, line for line, and word for word, 
to a degree of similarity hardly credible. The types 
were cast for the purpose, in alphabets of various 
forms, that they might be varied with those of the 
manuscript, and represent it more exactly; and the 
ink was composed to suit the color of the faded pig- 
ment. Nothing equal to them had appeared in the 
world of letters. The Alexandrian manuscript is an 
article of such great curiosity, and the labor and ex- 
pense bestowed on it is so truly honorable to the 
country which possesses it, that some further acconnt 
of it may be looked for here by the intelligent reader. 

This celebrated manuscript, which had been re- 
vered as a treasure by the Greek church for several 
ages, was presented to king Charles I. by Cyril Lu- 
car, patriarch of Alexandria, and was transmitted to 
England by sir Thomas Roe, ambassador at the Ot- 
toman Porte, in 1628. It was placed in the Royal 
Library at St. James’s, whence it was subsequently 
removed to the national collection in the British Mu- 
seum; of which it forms one of the glories. The 
writer of it is said to have been Thecla, an Egyptian 
lady, who lived early in the fourth century ;—but 
here ends our knowledge of her. She was, no doubt. 
a person of eminence, probably of consequence, since 
her copy is complete, as to its contents ; though now 
bearing marks of accidents, to which it has been ex- 
posed. Its value is further enhanced, by observing, 
that, whatever opinions in subsequent ages agitated 
the Christian world, they have had no influence on 
this copy ; it neither omits, nor inserts, nor dismem- 
bers a word to accommodate a passage to such senti- 
ments. It was not many removes distant from the 
originals, of which it is a transcript: the language 
was still spoken ; and whatever ambiguities occurred, 
(as some willalways occur in all writings,) they were 
then easily explained, and properly understood by 
the copyist; so that one principal cause of literary 
and verbal errorsdid not exist. Jt had not been long 
in England, before its value, as an important docu- 
ment in behalf of Christianity, beeame known. Mr. 
Patrick Young, the learned keeper of the king’s li- 
brary at that time, soon discovered the Epistles of 
Clement, the only copy known of the second of them; 
and was commanded by the king to publish them, 
which he did in 1633, with a Latin translation. Dr. 
Grabe, being commanded by queen Anne to publish 
the manuscript, communicated to the world, in 1707 
—1710, the Old Testament part of it; being the Sep- 
tuagint translation. We have noticed Dr. Woide’s 
New Testament in 1786. Some years afterwards, 
Mr. Baber, of the British Museum, published the 
book of Psalms, with equal accuracy; and in the 
year 1814, proposed to publish a fac-simile copy of 
the remaining parts, so that the whole will be before 
the world. The number of copies to be printed is 
two hundred and fifty ; and the expense will be near- 
ly eight thousand pounds, which has been voted by 
the British parliament. ' 

PuncruvaTiron or tHE Brsre.—The numerous 
mistakes of the Fathers, and their ancertainty how 
particular passages were to be read and understood, 
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times altered the Greek text, without the authority 


ed mode of punctuation in use in the fourth ventu: 7. | of a single manuscript, to make it conform to the 


The majority of the points or stops now in use are 
unquestionably of modern date, not being generally 
adopted earlier than the ninth century. It seems to 
have been a gradual improvement, commenced by 
Jerome and continued by succeeding critics. At the 
invention of printing, the editors placed the points 
arbitrarily, probably (Michaélis thinks) without be- 
stowing the necessary attention; and Stephens in 
particular, it is well known, varied his points in every 
edition. 

Division or THE Briste into VersEs.—On. the 
death of Edward, wiien Mary came to the crown, 
many of the refo: med fled into divers parts of Ger- 
many: some of them, who resided at Geneva, setting 
about a new trauslation of the Scriptures, in 1557, 
the New Testament was printed at Geneva, by Con- 
rade Badius, and is said to be the first English Tes- 
tament divided into verses. Whatever the antiquity 


of the Hebrew vowel points may be, the division of 


verses in the Old Testament is antecedent to the dis- 
covery of printing, or to any manuscripts that are 
known to exist; but in the Greek manuscripts of the 
New ‘Testament there is no distinction of verses, and 
the time when they were first used by printers is 
perhaps not very accurately ascertained. Robert 
Stephens is thought to have been the author or in- 
ventor of verses in the New Testament, which he is 
said to have performed during a journey on horse- 
back from Paris to Lyons. Calmet says, “the first 
division of the New ‘Testament was made by Robert 
Stephens in 1551, and of the whole Bible in 1555.” 
Michaélis says, “ verses were first used in the New 
Testament by Robert Stephens in 1551, and in the 
Old Testament by Hugo de St. Caro, a Dominican 
monk, in the twelfth century.” But a Latin Bible, 
translated by Sanctes Pagninus, and printed at Ly- 
ons in 1527, before Robert Stephens had printed any 
Bible on his own account, is divided, the verses be- 
‘4g numbered in the margin, and distinguished in 
the text by paragraphical marks, both in the Old and 
New Testament, and in the Apocrypha. 'The books 
are, indeed, made into fewer divisions, Matthew’s 
Gospel, for example, in this edition, is divided into 
576 verses ; whereas the present division amounts to 
1071. Calmet notices this edition, but not the di- 
vision of verses. ‘There is reason to conclude, that 
Robert Stephens had seen this Bible, perceived the 
utility of verses, and imitated and improved thereon. 
The great advantage of such a division is allowed by 
all who know the use of a concordance. 

Eprivions or THE Greek New Testament.—The 
first, in point of time, was that of Erasmus, with a 
new Latin translation, of which he published five 
editions—1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535. The 
edition of 1519 is most esteemed. In fact, the edi- 
tions by Erasmus, with a slight intermixture of the 
text in the Complutensian polyglot, are the principal 
editions from which almost all the subsequent copies 
have been taken. The next edition of the New Tes- 
tament in Greek, is that inserted in the Compluter- 
sian polyglot. The learned agree in wishing that 
the editors had described, or specified, the manu- 
scripts they made use of. The editors speak highly 
of them; but this was when the number of known 
manuscripts was small, and manuscript criticism was 
in its infancy; so that, without impeaching either 
the r candor or their judgment, their assertions, in 
this respect, must be understood with much limita- 
tion, It has been charged on them, that they some- 


74%n. But against this charge they have been de- 
fended by Geeze, and Michaelis, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, by Griesbach. For exquisite beauty and deli- 
Lacy of type, elegance and proper disposition of con- 
urections, smoothness and softness of paper, liquid 
clearness of ink, and evenness of lines and letters, 
the editions of Robert Stephens have never beeu sur- 
passed, and, in the opinion of many, never equalled, 
There were four editions published by himself, in 
1546, 1549, 1550, and 1551. His son published a 
fifth edition in 1569, The third of these is in folio, 
and has the readings of sixteen manuscripts in the 
margin. The first two are in 16mo. and of those, 
the first (1546) is the most correct. ‘The first edition 
of Beza was printed in 1565; he principally follow- 
ed the third edition of Robert Stephens. He print- 
ed other editions in 1582, 1589, 1598; but they do 
not contain, every where, the same text. In his 
choice of readings he is accused of being influenced 
by his Calvinistic sentiments. The celebrated edi- 
tion of the Elzevirs was first printed at Leyden, in 
1624. It was taken from the third edition of Robert 
Stephens: where it varies from that edition, it fol- 
lows, generally, the edition of Beza. By this, the 
text, which had previously fluctuated, acquired a 
stability, 1t being generally followed in all subsequent 


editions. It has deservedly, therefore, obtained the 
appellation of editio recepta. The editors of it are 
unknown 


Eprvions wita various Reapines.—The cele- 
brated edition of Mill was published at Oxford in 
1707, after an assiduous labor of thirty years. He 
inserted in his edition all the collections of various 
readings which had been made before his time ; col- 
lated several original editions; procured extracts 
from Greek manuscripts, which had never been col- 
lated ; and, in many instances, added readings from 
the ancient versions, and from the quotations in the 
works of the ancient Fathers. The whole of the va- 
rious readings collected by him, is said, without any 
improbability to amount to thirty thousand. He has 
enriched his work with learned prolegomena, and a 
clear and accurate description of his manuscripts. 
He took the third edition of Stephens for his text. 

The edition of Bengel was published in 1734. He 
prefixed to it his “ Introductio in Crisin Novi Testa- 
menti ;” and subjoined to it his “Apparatus Criticus 
et Epilogus.” He altered the text, where he thought 
it might be improved ; but, excepting the Apocalypse, 
studiously avoided inserting any reading which was 
not in some printed edition. Under the text he 
placed some select readings, reserving the whole col- 
lection of various readings, and his own sentiments 
upon them, for his Apparatus Criticus. He express- 
ed his opinion of these marginal readings by the 
Greek letters a, 8, y, 6, and «. 

But all former editions of the Greek Testament 
were surpassed by that of Wetstein, which was pub- 
lished in two volumes folio, in 1751, at Amsterdam. 
He adopted for his text the editio recepta of the El- 
zevirs. His collection of various readings far sur- 
passes that of Mill or Bengel, and his notes are par- 
ticularly valuable, for the copious extracts he has 
made from rabbinical writers. These greatly serve 
to explain the idiom and turn of expression used by 
the apostolic writers and evangelists. 

The first edition of Griesbach’s New Testament 
was published in 1775—1777, in two volumes orta- 
vo, at Halle, in Germany. In the year 1796, the 
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first volume was reprinted, under the patronage and 
at the expense of his grace the duke of Grafton, 
having extracts from two hundred manuscripts, in 
addition to those quoted in the former edition. He 
collated all the Latin versions published by Sabatier 
and Blanchini. His object was to give a select and 
choice collection of the various readings produced 
by Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein, and of his own ex- 
tracts ; omitting all such as are trifling in themselves, 
supported by questionable authority, or evidently only 
errata. Griesbach’s edition has been reprinted in Eng- 
land in a smaller form, for the use of schools; also 
in America. Knapp’s Greek Testament is the text- 
book commonly used by the students in the German 
universities ; and is gradually acquiring that authority, 
which, in all probability, will render it the general 
book of scholars, tutors, and the literati in general. 
There are many other respectable editions of the 
Greek Testament; but those we have mentioned are 
confessedly the principal. ‘The study of Greek learn- 
ing is at this time pursued with great ardor in the 
British empire ; and English travellers take opportu- 
nities of obtaining copies of MSS. from abroad, which 
greatly increase the literary riches at home. Eng- 
land and America repay the obligation, by printing, or 
by contributing assistance in printing, the sacred 
books for all the world. 
Porye.torr Eprrions or tur Brsie,—-that is, Bi- 
“Wes published in several languages, or at least in 
hree, of which the texts are ranged in different col- 
unns. Some polyglotts contain all the books of the 
Bible, others contain but a part—The following are 
the principal editions :— 
1517.|—The first polyglott is that of Complutum, 
or Ale It is divided into six parts, and compris- 
ed in four volumes folio. It has the Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek, in three distinct columns; the Chaldee 
paraphrase, with a Latin interpretatisn, is at the bot- 
tom of the page, and the margin is filled with the 
llebrew and Chaldee radicals. The fourth volume 
contains the Greek Testament, with no other trans- 
Jation than the Latin. The expense of the work, 
which, it is said, amounted to fifty thousand ducats, 
was wholly paid by cardinal Ximenes, of Spain. It 
is certain, that the cardinal spared no expense in 
collecting manuscripts ; but whether he had any that 
were truly valuable has been much doubted. In 
1784, when professor Birch was engaged in his edi- 
tion of the Bible, professor Moldenhawer went to 
Alcala, for the purpose of discovering the manu- 
scripts used in the Ximenian polyglott. After much 
inquiry, he ascertained, that about thirty-five years 
before, they had been sold to a rocket maker, of the 
name of Toryo. But this is now doubted. 
1518.]—The Bible of Justinian, bishop of Nebio, 
of the order of St. Dominic, in five languages; He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and Arabic. Only the 
Psalter was printed. 
--1546.]—John Potken, provost of the collegiate 
church of St. George, at Cologne, caused the Psalter 
to be printed in four languages; Hebrew, Greek, 
Chaldee, or rather Ethiopic, and Latin. 
_ 1546.]—The Jews of Constantinople printed the 
Pentateuch, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, and Ara- 
bie, with the Commentaries of Solomon Jarchi. 
1547.|—The same Jews caused also to be printed, 
the Pentateuch, in four languages ; Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, vulgar Greek, and Spanish. ) 
_1565.]—John Draconitis, of Carlostad in Franco- 
nia, published an edition of the Psalter, the Proverbs 
of Solomon, and = prophets Micah and Joel, in 
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five languages; Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and 
German. The death of the author prevented the 
completion of this work. 

1572.|—The polyglott of Antwerp was printed in 
that city in 1569—1572, in eight volumes folio, under 
the direction of Arias Montanus. It contains, beside 
the whole of the Complutensian edition, a Chaldee 
paraphrase of part of the Old Testament, which car- 
dinal Ximenes, having particular reasons for not 
publishing, had deposited in the theological library 
at Complutum. The New Testament has the Syri- 
ac version, and the Latin translation of Pagninus, as 
revised by Montanus. 

1586.]—There appeared at Heidelberg an edition 
of the books of the Old Testament, in Hebrew and 
Greek, with two Latin versions; one by Jerome, 
and the other by Sanctes Paguinus, ranged in four 
columns, at the bottom of which were notes ascribed 
to Vatablus. Hence it obtained the name of the poly- 
glott Bible of Vatablus. This book is rare, but 
held in little estimation. 

1596.]—David Wolder, a Lutheran minister at 
Hamburg, caused to be printed, by James Lucias, a 
Bible in three languages ; Greek, Latin, and German. 


1599.—Elias Hutter, a German, printed several 
polyglotts. The first is in six languages, printed at 


Nuremberg.—There were only printed the Penta- 
teuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth ; in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, and the German of 
Luther: the sixth language varied according to what 
nation the copies were designed for. Some had the 
Sclavonian version, of the edition of Wittemberg ; 
others the French, of Geneva; others the Italian, al- 
so of Geneva; others the Saxon version, from the 
German of Luther. This work is very rare. Hut- 
ter also published the Psalter and the New 'Testa- 
ment, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German. But 
his chief work is the New Testament, in twelve lan- 
guages; Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, 
French, Latin, German, Bohemian, English, Danish, 
and Polish. This polyglott was printed at Nurem- 
berg, in two volumes, folio; and in four volumes, 
quarto. It has no critical value. 

1645.]—The Bible of M. le Jay, in seven lan- 
enages, was printed at Paris by Anthony Vitre, in ten 
volumes, large folio. It contains the Hebrew, Sa- 
muaritan, Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, Latin, and Arabic. 
He followed the Greek version printed at Antwerp, 
also the Chaldee and Latin. The Hebrew text is 
extremely inaccurate, but it is, nevertheless, the 
most beautiful polyglott extant. 

1657.]—Less beautiful, but more accurate, and 
comprehending more than any of the preceding poly- 
glotts, is that of London, edited by Dr. Bryan Wal 
ton, and printed in 1653—1657, in six volumes, te 
which the Lexicon Heptaglotton of Castell, in twe 
volumes folio, is usually added. This edition of the 
Scriptures contains learned prolegomena, and seyer- 
al other treatises, new oriental versions, and a very 
large collection of various readings. ‘Twelve copies 
were printed on large paper: one, of great beauty, 
is in the library of St. Paul’s cathedral ; another was 
in that of the count de Lauragais; and another is in 
the library of St. John’s college, Cambridge. It is 
said to have been the first book printed by subscription 
in England. Dr. Walton had leave from Cromwell 
to import his paper duty free. ’ 

1831.]—Most of the polyglotts we have noticed 
are of great rarity, and, bearing a high price, are to 
be found only, or chiefly, in public libraries, and in 
those of the curious. It gives us much pleasure, 
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therefore, to be able to add to this list another j 


work of the same class, which has been publish- 
ed by Mr. Bagster, of London, at a price which 
places it within the reach of all who desire to possess 
themselves of a most important aid in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture. It is published in folio, exhibit- 
ing, at one view, the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
Greek, English, Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and 
German. The Hebrew text is from Vander Hooght, 
with the Keri, and the Sam. Pentateuch, from 
Kennicott’s edition; the Greek from Bos, with the 
readings of Grabe; the Vulgate from the edition of 
Clement VIII; the Spanish from Padre Scio; the 
Italian from Diodati; the French from Ostervald ; 
the German from Luther. The New Testament 
embraces the same languages, excepting the Hebrew, 
the place of which is occupied by the Portuguese: 
the Greek is the text of Mill, with Griesbach’s read- 
ings. It also contains the Peshito Syriac translation, 
with the Epistles and Apocalypse from the Philox- 
enian version. Each language is published in a sep- 
arate form in small octavo. 

The two last-mentioned editions have made a no- 
ble addition to the materials for studying Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the learned are daily augmenting this as- 
sistance, by collations of ancient versions, with their 
various readings; which may be esteemed as so 
many polyglotts. 

very person, to whom the sacred writings are 
dear, must wish them edited in the most perfect 
manner. It would reflect disgrace on the learned 
of the Christian world, that any pagan author should 
be published in a more perfect manner than the 
word of God. An Englishman must view with 
pleasure the useful and magnificent exertions of his 
countrymen in this respect. Bishop Walton’s poly- 
glott ranks first in that noble and costly class of pub- 
lications; foreign countries can show nothing equal 
to Dr. Kennicott’s edition of the Bible, or similar to 
Dr. Woide’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, Dr. 
Kipling’s edition of the Codex Beze, or Dr. Holmes 
and Mr. Parsons’s edition of the Septuagint. 

Where the word of God is concerned, the greatest 
moderation should be used; and care should he 
taken, that the assertions made, are expressed accu- 
rately, and in such terms as prevent improper con- 
clusions being drawn from them. Where the num- 
ber of the various readings is mentioned before per- 
sons to whom the subject is new, or in any works 
likely to have a general circulation, it should be add- 
ed, that their importance is rather of a literary than 
a religious kind; and that, whether considered col- 
lectively or individually, they do not affect the gen- 
uineness of the text, or the substance of its history 
or doctrine. The improvements, which proposed 
alterations are thought to make, should not be exag- 
gerated ; it should be remarked, that alterations of 
that description are confessedly few ; and that none 
of them affect the gospel as a history, as a rule of 
faith, or as a body of morality. Conjectural emen- 
dations should be restrained, and almost always be 
resisted. 

Eneuisn TRANSLATIONS OF THE BisiteE.—We 

roceed now to a subject more particularly interest- 
ing to us, which is, the history of our Inglish trans- 
lations. It would be very difficult to ascertain every 
English translator, or when the Scriptures were first 
translated into the language of this country. That 
the Saxons read the Bible in their own language, is 
an opinion well authenticated; some parts, at least, 
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borne, Eadfrid, (or Ecbert,) bishop ef Lindisferne, 
the venerable Bede, and king Alfred. ®lfric, abbot 
of Malmesbury, translated the Pentateuch, Judges, 
and Job;—which were printed ‘at Oxford in the 
year 1699. Aud the four Gospels were printed from 
an ancient Saxon MS. now in the Bodleian library, 
in 157], under the care of the martyrolegist John Fox, 
assisted and encouraged by Matthew Parker, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It would appear that the 
Saxons had more than one translation, of parts at 
least, of the Bible among them; though no version 
particularly sanctioned by publie authority. They 
had also glosses and comments. Besides these early 
versions, several parts of the Seriptures had been 
from time to time translated by different persons ; 
proofs of which, if not the very translations them- 
selves, exist in different libraries of Great Britain. 
In particular, in 1349, the Psalms were translated by 
Richard Rollie, a hermit of Hampole in Yorkshire ; 
and in the Harleian and the king’s libraries, are 
specimens of other and different versions. Soon 
afterwards Jobn Wycliff translated the New Testa- 
ment, several copies of which are in different libra- 
ries, both public and private,though with some de- 
gree of variation. In the year 1731, it was printed 
in folio, with a glossary, under the care of the Rev. 
John Lewis, minister of Margate, and chaplain to 
Lord Malton, and again, in 1810, in quarto, by the 
Rev. Mr. Baber. 

In 1526, William Tyndal printed the first edition of 
his New Testament, at Antwerp, in octavo, without a 
name, with an epistle at the end, wherein he desired 
them that were learned to amend if aught were found 
amiss. This edition is very scarce ; for soon after its 
appearance, the bishop of London, being at Antwerp, 
desired an English merchant to buy up all the copics 
that remained unsold, which, with many other 
books, were burned at Paul’s Cross. This Dr. Jor- 
dan thinks was done by the bishop to serve Tyndal, 
which it certainly did, by putting a good sum of 
money into his pocket, and enabling him to prepare 
another edition for the press more correct than the 
former, which, however, was not printed till 1534. 
From the first edition five thousand copies were re- 
printed by the Dutch in 1527, 1528, and in 1530; 
but all these editions are represented to be exceed- 
ingly incorrect. In 1534, they printed a fifth edition, 
corrected by George Joye, who not only corrected 
the typographical errors, but ventured to alter, and 
amend, as he thought, the translation. Soon after- 
wards, the second edition by Tyndal himself ap- 
peared, in which he complains of Joye’s forestalling 
him, and altering his translation. Besides purchas- 
ing the copies of Tyndal at Antwerp, orders and 
monitions were issued by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the bishop of London, to bring in all 
the New Testaments translated into the vulgar tongue, 
that they might be burned; and to prohibit the read- 
ing of them. In 1523, Henry VIII. ordered “all 
the books containing several errors, ete. with the 
translation of the Scriptures corrupted by William 
Tyndal, as well in the Old ‘Testament as in the New, 
to be utterly expelled, rejected, and put away out of 
the hands of his people, and not to go abroad among 
his subjects.” T'yndal’s translation of the Penta- 
teuch was printed at Marlborough, in Hesse, tne 
year before; and that of Jonah this year. Some 
are of opinion these were all he translated, and Fox 
mentions no more; but Hall and Bale, his contem- 
poraries, say, that he likewise translated the books 
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be so far a new translation, is most probable. Ful- 
ler presumes, that he translated the Old Testament 
trom the Latin, as his friends allowed that he had 
no skill in Hebrew: but in this Fuller might be mis- 
taken. He finished his translation of the Penta- 
teuch in the year 1528; but, going by sea to Ham- 
burgh, he suffered shipwreck, with the loss of all 
his hooks, papers, ete. so that he was obliged to 
begin the whole again. Tyndal himself, in a letter 
to John Frith, written January, 1583, says, “I call 
God to record, against the day we shall appear be- 
fore our Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning of our 
doings, that I never altered one syllable of God’s 
word against my conscience ; nor would do this day, 
if all that is in earth, whether it be honor, pleasure, 
or riches, might be given me. Moreover, I take God 
to witness to my conscience, that I desire of God to 
myself in this world, no more than that without 
which I cannot keep his laws.” It appears, how- 
ever, that the king, in pursuance of his own settled 
judgment, thinking much good might come from 
people reading the New Testament with reverence, 
and following it, commanded the bishops to call 
to them the most learned of the two universi- 
ties, and to cause a new translation to be made; but 
nothing being done, the people still read and studied 
Tyndal’s. It was therefore determined to get rid of 
so dangerous a heretic; and the king and council 
employed one Henry Philips, who insinuated him- 
self into the acquaintance of 'Tyndal, and of Pointz, 
an English merchant, at whose house he lodged: 
and at a favorable opportunity he got the procura- 
tor-general of the emperor’s court to seize on 
Tyndal, by whom he was brought to Vilvorden, about 
18 miles yb Antwerp. After being imprisoned a 
year and a half, notwithstanding letters in his favor 
from secretary Cromwell, and others, to the court 
at Brussels, be was tried, and none of his reasons in 
his defence being admitted, he was condemned, by 
virtue of the emperor’s decree, made in the assem- 
bly at Augsburgh, in the year 1536. Being brought 
to the place of execution, he was first strangled, 
calling out in his last moments, “ Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes !”—and then he was burned. 
Thus died William Tyndal, with this testimony 
to his character given him by the emperor’s pro- 
curator or attorney-general, though his adversary, 
that he was “homo doctus, pius, et bonus ;” and 
others, who conversed with him in the castle, re- 
ported of him, that “if he were not a good Chris- 
ten man, wa could not tell whom to trust.” 

The first English Bible, or complete translation of 
the Scriptures, printed, was that by Myles Coverdale, 
the first edition of which bears date 1535. It was 
dedicated to Henry VIII. and is printed in folio. A 
copy is in the British Museum. In bishop Cover- 
dale’s Bible we meet with the following judicious 
remark, which shows the very respectable knowledge 
and temper of that greatman. “Now whereas the 
most famous interpreters of all geve sondrye judg- 
mentes on the texte, (so far as it is done by the 
spiryte of knowledge in the Holye eee methynke 
no man shoulde be offended thereat, for they referre 
theyr doyngs in mekenes to the spiryte of trueth in 
the congregation of God: and sure I am, that there 
commethe more knowledge and understondinge of 
the Scripture by their sondrye translacions, than 
by all the gloses of our sophisticall doctours. For 
that one interpreteth somthynge obscurely in one 
place, the same translateth another (or els he himselfe) 
mure manifestly by a more playne vocable of the 
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same meaning in another place.” More than com- 
mion care seems to have been taken by Coverdale 
in the language of his translation. We have some 
instances of barbarism, but they are very few, and 
none which are not authorized by the purest writers 
of the times in which he wrote. To him, and to 
other translators of the Scriptures, especially of the 
present authorized version, our language owes, per- 
haps, more than to all the authors who have written 
since: and even though some of the expressions 
may appear uncouth, their fewness renders them in- 
offensive; they are never vulgar; they preserve 
their ancient simplicity pure and undefiled; and, in 
their circumstance and connection, perhaps but sel- 
dom could be exchanged for the better. Nor will 
this opinion be condemned when it is considered, 
that that elegant writer and learned prelate, bishop 
Lowth, has constantly used the words where he has 
not differed from the translation; and whenever 
amendments have been intended in the language 
of the Scriptures, if we have gained any thing in 
elegance, we have almost assuredly lost in dignity. 

At the convocation (1536, probably) the clergy 
agreed on a petition to the king, that he would 
graciously pleased to grant unto the laity the reading 
of the Bible in the English tongue; and that a new 
translation might be made for that purpose; and 
soon after injunctions were issued to the clergy by 
the authority of the king’s highness, the seventh ar- 
ticle of which commands,—* That every person or 
proprietary of any parish church within this realm, 
at this great feast of St. Peter ad vincula, (Aug. 1,) 
next coming, provide a book of the whole Bible, 
both in Latin and also in English, and lay the same 
in the quire for every man that will look thereon * 
and shall discourage no man from the reading any 
part of the Bible, either in Latin or English; but 
rather comfort, exhort, and admonish every man to 
read the same, as the very word of God, and the 
spiritual food of man’s soul; whereby they may 
better know their duties to God, to the sovereign 
lord the king, and their neighbor; ever geutilly and 
charitably exhorting them, that using a sober and 
modest behavior in the reading and inquisition of 
the true sense of the same, they do in no wise stifly 
or eagerly contend or strive one with another about 
the same, but refer the declaration of those places 
that be in controversy to the judgment of them that 
be learned.” 

The first edition of Matthew’s Bible generally 
known, was printed in the year 1537. The name of 
Thomas Matthew is said to have been fictitious, and 
used by the real editor, John Rogers, from motives of 
prudence or fear ; for although no clamor was raised 
against Myles Coverdale for his translation, the name 
of Tyndal was exceedingly odious to the clergy ; and 
much trouble might reasonably have been expected 
from an acknowledged republication of his transla- 
tion. “None will deny, says Fuller, but that many 
faults needing amendment are found in the (‘Tyndal’s) 
translation, which is no wonder to those who con- 
sider; first, such an undertaking was not the task of a 
man, butmen, Secondly, no great design is invented 
and perfected at once. Thirdly, Tyndal, being an 
exile, wanted many necessary accommodations. 
Fourthly, his skill in Hebrew was not considerable: 
yea, generally, learning in languages was then but 
in the infancie thereof. Fifthly, our English tongue 
was not improved to that expressiveness whereat, at 
this day, it is arrived. However, what he undertook, 
was to be admired as glorious; what he performed, 
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to be commended as profitable; wherein he failed, 
18 to be excused as pardonable, and to be scored 
on the account rather of that age, than of the author 
himself. Yea, lyndai’s pains were useful, had his 
translations done no other good than to help towards 
the making of a better; our last translators having 
in express charge from king James to consult the 
translation of Tyndal.” Matthew’s Bible is composed 
partly from Tyndal’s and partly from Coverdale’s 
translations, with some alterations ; taking Tyndal’s 
New Testament, and such parts of the Old as were 
translated by him, except that the prophecy of Jonah 
is of Coverdale’s translation ; neither is Tyndal’s pref- 
uce prefixed to Jonah, or any other preface inserted, 
except to the Romans, in that which is supposed to 
be the first edition. Sundry alterations are made 
from Coverdale, and some have been of opinion, 
that it was a new work undertaken by Coverdale, 
Tyndal, and Rogers, and that the latter translated 
the Apocrypha; but Mr. Lewis thinks that Cover- 
dale had none to assist him in his translation, and 
that he was not concerned in that called Matthew’s, 
but only John Rogers, who made a few alterations, 
but not a new translation. Grafton was called to an 
account for printing Matthew’s Bible, 1537, and ex- 
amined as to the great Bible, what notes he intended 
to set to it; to which he replied, “that he added 
none to the Bible he printed, when he perceived 
the king and the clergy not willing to have. any.” 
Yet he was confined a prisoner in the Fleet six 
weeks, and then released, on being bound in a bond 
of £300, neither to imprint nor sell any more Eng- 
lish Bibles, till the king and clergy should agree on 
a tr>uslation. 

Inthe year 1538, Grafton and Whitchurch had 
obtained permission of Henry VIII. to print the 
Bible at Paris ; but when the work was nearly finish- 
ed, by an order of the Inquisition, dated the 17th of 
December the same year, the printers were inhibited, 
under canonical pains, to proceed; and the whole 
impression of two thousand five hundred copies was 
seized and confiscated. By the encouragement of 
the lord Cromwell, however, some Englishmen re- 
turned to Paris, recovered the presses, types, ete. 
and brought them to London, where the work was 
resumed, and the Bible finished in 1539. This was 
called Cranmer’s Bible, on account of the preface, 
which was written by the archbishop. In this, the 
translations or Coverdale and Matthew seem to be 
revised and corrected. The Psalms are those now 
used in the liturgy of the established church. There 
are several editions of this Bible ; in particular, one 
in 1541, under the care of Tonstal, bishop of Durham, 
and Heath, bishop of Rochester ; and another, printed 
at Rouen, at the charge of Richard Carmarden, 1556. 

In November, 1539, the king appointed lord Crom- 
well to take special care and charge that no manner 
of person or persons should print any Bible in the 
English tongue during the space of five years, but 
only such as shall be deputed, assigned, and admitted 
by the said lord Cromwell: it is not improbable but 
this might have been done in favor of Taverner’s 
Bible, which appeared at this time ; Bale calls it, 
Sacrorum recognitio, sew potius nova; but Mr. Lewis 
says, that it is neither a bare revisal nor a correct 
edition of the English Bible; nor yet strictly a new 
version, but between both ; it is, what may be called, 
a correction of Matthew’s Bible, wherever the editor 
thought it needful. He takes in a great part of Mat- 
thew’s marginal notes, but omits several, and inserts 
others of his own, 
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Tn the convocation held February 6, 1542, the 
archbishop, in the king’s name, required the bishops 
and clerey to revise the translation of the Seriptures ; 
and for that purpose different parts of the New 'Testa- 
ment were put into the hands of several bisuops for 
perusal. Many objections were raised on various 
pretences, and bishop Gardiner read a list of ninety- 
nine Latin words, which he said would not admit of 
being translated into English. By this it was found 
that this motion or translation would come to nothing ; 
and a determination of the king, to wrest the work 
from the bishops, and place it in the hands of the 
universities, seems to have had a similar fate; for 
the next year an act was passed which condemned 
Tyndal’s translation as crafty, false, and untrue ; and 
enacted, that all books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment of his translation should, by authority of this 
act, be abolished, extinguished, and forbidden to be 
kept and used in this realm, or elsewhere in his 
majesty’s dominions. But it was provided, “that 
the Bibles and New Testaments in English, not being 
of Tyndal’s translation, should stand in force, and 
not be comprised in this abolition or act. Neverthe- 
lesse, if there should be found in anie such Bibles or 
New Testamentes anie annotations or preambles, that 
then the owners of them should eut or blot the 
same in such wise as they cannot be perceived or 
read, on pain of losing or forfeiting for every Bible, 
etc. 40s. Provided, that this article should not ex- 
tend to the blotting any quotations ory summaries of 
chaptersin any Bibles.” It was likewise enacted, 
“That no manner of person or persons after the first 
day of October, the next ensuing, showld take upon 
him or them to read, openly to other in any church 
or open assembly, within any of the king’s domin- 
ions, the Bible or any part of the Scripture in Eng- 
lish, unless he was so appointed thereunto by the 
king, or any ordinarie, on pain of suffering a 
month’s imprisonment. Provided, that the chancel- 
lor of England, captaines of the warres, the king’s 
justices, the recorders of any city, borough, or town, 
the speaker of the parliament, ete. which heretofore 
have been accustomed to declare or teache any 
good, vertuous, or godly exhortations in anie assem 
blies, may use any part of the Bible or holie Scrip- 
tures as they have been wont ; and that every noble- 
man and gentleman, being a householder, may read, 
or cause to be read by any of his familie servants in 
his house, orchardes, or garden, and to his own fami 
lie, anie text of the Bible or New Testament, and 
also every merchant-man, being a householder, and 
any other persons other than women, prentises, &c. 
might read to themselves privately the Bible. But 
no woman, (except noblewomen and gentlewomen, 
who might read to themselves alone, and not to 
others, any texts of the Bible,} nor artificers, pren- 
tises, journeymen, serving-men of the degrees of 
yomen or under, husbandmen, or laborers, were to 
read the Bible or New Testament in Englishe to 
himself, or any other, privately or openly, upon paine 
of one month’s imprisonment.” When we read 
enactments like these, and contrast such hinderances 
to the spread of sacred knowledge with the present 
state of religious liberty, public and private, what 
intense sensations of gratitude to the Divine Author 
of this holy book should fill the mind of every 
Christian! Another act was passed, July 8, 1546, 
whereby the having and reading of Tyndal’s and 
Coyerdale’s translations were prohibited, as wel] as 
the use of any other than what was allowed by act 
of parliament 
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In this state matters continued so Jong as Henry 
VIII. lived ; but on the accession of his son Edward 
VI. (1547,) they took another turn; the reformation 
being encouraged, and the acts which prohibited the 
trausiation of the Scriptures being repealed. In- 
junctions were issued, and sent into every part of 
the ag She: among other things enjoining, that 
within three months a Bible of the larger volume in 
English, and within twelve months Erasmus’s Para- 
phrase on the Gospels, be provided, and convenient- 
ly placed in the churches for the people to read in, 

The reign of queen Mary was too unfavorable for 
any translation of the Scriptures to be printed in 
England ; and, except the Geneva Testament, we 
meet with nothing but a quarto primer, Latin and 
English, according to the use of Sarum, with the 
epistles and gospels in English, printed by John 
Kingston and Henry Sutton, 1557. Bishop Cover- 
dale, being compelled to leave England, during the 
reign of Mary, took up his residence principally at 
Geneva, where he engaged with some Protestant 
refugees in a new version of the Scriptures, from the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, with notes; called 
from the place, the Geneva Bible. That which was 
done in this Bible was as follows:—“(1.) Because 
some translations read after one sort and some after 
another, they noted in the margin the diversities of 
speech and reading, especially according to the He- 
brew.—(2.) Where the Hebrsw speech seemed hard- 
ly to agree with ours, they noted in the margin, 
using that which was more intelligible-—(3.) Though 
many of the Hebrew names were altered from the 
old text, and restored to the true writing, and first 
original, yet in the usual names, little was changed, 
for fear of troubling the simple readers.—(4.) Where 
the necessity of the sentence required any thing to 
be added, whether verb or other word, they put it 
in the text with another kind of letter, that it might 
easily be discerned from the common letter of the 
text.—(5.) As touching the division of the verses, they 
followed the Hebrew examples, adding the number 
to each verse.—(6.) The principal matters were 
noted ; and the arguments, both for each book and 
for each chapter.—(7.) They set over the head of 
every page some notable word, or sentence, for the 
help of memory.—(8.) They set brief annotations 
upon all the hard places, as well for the under- 
standing of obscure words, as for declaration of the 
text. And for this purpose they diligently read the 
best commentaries; and had much conference with 
godly and learned brethren.—_{9.) They set forth 
with figures certain places in the books of Moses, 
of the Kings, and Ezekiel, which seemed so dark, 
that by no other description they could be made easy 
to the reader.—({10.) They added certain maps of 
cosmography, of divers places and countries, partly 
described, and partly by occasion touched, both in 
the Old and New Testament. (11.) They adjoined 
~ two profitable tables; the one of interpretations of 
Hebrew names, and the other containing all the 
chief and principal matters of the whole Bible.” 
The New Testament was published in 1557, and the 
whole Bible in 1560. 

In the first parliament of queen Elizabeth, held 
January, 1558, an act passed for restoring to the 
crown t e ancient jurisdiction over the state, eccle- 
iastical and spiritual ; and another for the uniform- 
ity of common prayer, and service in the church. 
The queen ) appointed a royal visitation, and 
gave her injunctions, as well to the clergy as the 
Jaity, by which it was ordered, as in the reign of 
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I’dward VI. that they should, at the charge of the 
parish, within three months, provide one book of the 
whole Bible, of the largest volume in English ; and 
within twelve months, the Paraphrase of Erasmus. 
The following year the Liturgy was reviewed, and 
altered in some passages; and, being presented to 
parliament, was by that authority received and es- 
tablished. And, soon after, a design was formed 
to make a new translation of the Scriptures, under 
the direction of archbishop Parker; which, how- 
ever, Was not printed before the year 1568, when it 
first appeared in folio. This is called the Bishops’ 
Bible. The work was divided into several parcels, 
and assigned to men of learning and character, se- 
lected for the purpose. Archbishop Parker had the 
chief direction of the affair, reviewed the perform- 
ance, and gave the finishing hand to it. He em- 
ployed several critics in the Hebrew and Greek 
languages to review the old translation, and com- 
pare it with the original. There is a peculiarity ob- 
servable in the Psalms of this translation, for which 
there seems no apparent reason, viz. the word mn>¥ 
is translated Lorn, and > is translated Gop; con 
trary to general, if not (otherwise) universal custom 
It is not unlikely, that this cir. amstance prevented 
the bishops’ Psalms from being read in the church 
service, in which the Psalms of archbishop Cranmer’s 
Bible were used, and are continued to this day. 
Cranmer’s Psalms were often printed in the Bishops’ 
Bible, and sometimes in the Geneva, either by them- 
selves, or with the proper rsalms of those transla- 
tions in opposite columns. 

Davies, bishop of St. David’s, was now engaged in 
translating the Bible into Welsh, together with Wil- 
liam Salisbury, bishop of Man, who was very learned 
in British antiquities. A translation of the New 
Testament by Lawrence Tomson, who was under 
secretary to sir Francis Walsingham, was printed in 
1576. This was afterwards reprinted frequently in 
the Geneva Bible, instead of the former translation. 

These labors of the Protestants had their effect on 
the Catholics ; who, as they would not use tie ver- 
sions of those whom they considered as heretics 
and being yet ashamed of having no version of 
Scripture for their use, set themselves to translate, as 
far as they lawfully might. In 1582, the New Testa 
ment, translated by the English college at Rheims, was 
printed ; twenty-seven years after, in 1609, appeared 
the first volume, and in 1610, the second volume of 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha, printed at Douay, 
and thence called the Douay Bible. Both these have 
been reprinted several times; but an edition in five 
volumes, 12mo. 1750 ‘s mucn improved in point of 
language, especially from the Douay, which is in 
many instances very obscure. ‘The translators were 
William Allen, Henry Holland, George Martin, and 
Richard Bristol. The notes were by Dr. Worthing- 
ton. Le Long says, the New Testament was princi- 
pally translated by William Raynold, or Reynolds. 

AccounTr OF THE PRESENT ENGLISH AUTHORIZED 
Versron.—At a convocation in 1603, soon after the 
accession of James I. complaints were made that 
many and great faults existed in the translation au- 
thorized to be read ; and Fuller says, one of the best 
things produced by the Hampton-Court conference 
was, a resolution in his majesty for a new transla- 
tion of the Bible: to this purpose the king wrote to 
the archbishops and bishops, enjoining them to pro- 
vide benefices as speedily as they could, for so many 
of the learned men selected to prepare the new 
translation, as had not previously adequate ecclesi 
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astical preferment ; and, also, to inform themselves of 
all persons in their respective dioceses, who under- 
stood the Hebrew and Greek languages, and had 
studied the Scriptures in their original tongues, ex- 
horting them to send the results of their private stud- 
ies to Mr. Lively, Hebrew reader at Cambridge, Dr. 
Harding, Hebrew reader at Oxford, or Dr. Andrews, 
dean of Westminster, “that so our said intended 
translation may have the help and furtherance of all 
our principal learned men within this our kingdom.” 
Fuller’s list of the translators amounts to forty-seven, 
which number was ranged under six divisigus. The 
names of the persons, the places where they met, to- 
gether with the portions of Se,ipture assigned to 
each company, are as follows :— 

Ten at Westminster. The Pentateuch; the his- 
tory, from Joshua to the first book of the Chronicles, 
exclusively. Dr. Andrews, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester; Dr. Overall, afterwards bishop of Nor- 
wich; Dr. Saravia, prebendary of Canterbury; Dr. 
Clarke, fellow of Christ’s college, Cambridge ; Dr. 
Laifield, fellow of Trinity, Cambridge—being skilled 
in architecture, his judgment was much relied on for 
the description of the tabernacle and temple; Dr. 
Leigh, archdeacon of Middlesex; Mr. Burgley; 
Mr. King; Mr. Tompson; Mr. Bedwell, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Eight at Cambridge. From the first of Chroni- 
cles, with the rest of the history, and the Hagiogra- 
pha, viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesi- 
astes. Mr. Lively ; Mr. Richardson, fellow of Eman- 
uel; Mr. Chadderton; Mr. Dillingham, fellow of 
Christ college; Mr. Andrews, afterwards master of 
Jesus college; Mr. Harrison, the Rev. vice-master 
of Trinity college; Mr. Spalding, fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, and Hebrew professor there ; Mr. 
Bing, fellow of Peter-house, Cambridge, and He- 
brew professor there. 

Seven at Oxford. The four greater prophets, 
with the Lamentations, and the twelve lesser proph- 
ets. Dr. Harding, president of Magdalen college ; 
Dr. Reynolds, president of Corpus Christi college ; 
Dr. Holland, rector of Exeter college, Regius pro- 
fessor; Dr. Kilby, rector of Lincoln college, and 
Regius professor ; Mr. Smith, afterwards bishop of 
Gloucester, who composed the learned and religious 
preface to the translation; Mr. Brett; Mr. Fair- 
clowe. : 

Cambridge. The prayer of Manasseh, and the 
rest of the Apocrypha. Dr. Duport, prebendary of 
Ely, and master of Jesus college; Dr. Brainthwaite, 
afterwards master of Gonvil, and Caius college; 
Dr. Radclyffe, a senior fellow of Trinity college ; 
Mr. Ward, afterwards D. D.and Margaret professor ; 
Mr. Downes, fellow of St. John’s, and Greek pro- 
fessor; Mr. Boyse, fellow of St. John’s; Mr. Ward, 
of King’s college, afterwards D. D. prebendary of 
Chichester. 

Oxford. The four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and Apocalypse. Dr. Ravis, afterwards bishop of 
London; Dr. Abbot, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury; Dr. Eedes (instead of whom Lewis has 
James Montague, bishop of Bath and Wells); Mr. 
Thompson; Mr. Savill; Dr. Peryn; Dr. Ravens; 
Mr. Harmer. 

Westminster. The Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
other canonical Epistles. Dr. Barlowe, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln; Dr. Hutchinson; Dr. Spencer ; 
Mr. Fenton; Mr. Rabbet; Mr. Sanderson; Mr. 
Lakins. 

And that they might proceed to the best advan- 
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tage in their method and management, the king 
suggested the instructions following :—(1.) The Bible 
read in the church, commonly called the Bishops’ 
Bible, was to receive as*few alterations as might be: 
and to pass throughout, unless the original called 
plainly for an amendment.—(2.) The names of the 
prophets and the inspired writers, with the other 
names in the text, to be kept so near as may be as 
they stand recommended at present by customary 
use.—(3.) The old ecclesiastical words to be re- 
tained. For instance, the word church not to be 
translated congregation, &c.—(4.) When any word 
has several significations, that which has been com- 
monly used by the most celebrated Fathers should 
be preferred ; provided it be agreeable to the context, 
and the analogy of faith—5.) As to the chapters, 
they were to continue in their present division, and 
not be altered without apparent necessity —(6.) The 
margin not to be charged with any notes, ex- 
cepting for the explanation of those Hebrew or 
Greek words, which cannot be turned without some 
circumlocution ; and, therefore, not so proper to be 
inserted in the text—(7.) The margin to be furnished 
with such citations as serve for a reference of one 
place of Scripture to another.—(8.) Every member 
of each division to take the chapters assigned for th< 
whole company ; and after having gone through the 
version or corrections, all the division was to meet, 
examine their respective performances, and come te 
a resolution which parts of them should stand.—(9.} 
When any division had finished a book in this man- 
ner, they were to transmit it to the rest to be further 
considered.—(10.) If any of the respective divisions 
should doubt or dissent upon the review of the book 
transmitted, they were to mark the places, and send 
back the reasons of their disagreement; if they 
happened to differ about the amendments, the dis- 
pute was to be referred to a general committee, con- 
sisting of the best distinguished persons drawn out 
of each division. However, this decision was not 
to be made till they had gone through the work,— 
(11.) When any place was remarkably obscure, let- 
ters were to be directed by authority to the most 
learned persons in the universities, or country, for 
their judgment upon the text.—(12.) The directors 
in each company were to be the deans of Westmin- 
ster and Chester, and the king’s professors in He- 
brew and Greek in each university—(13.) The 
translations of Tyndal, Matthew, Coverdale, White- 
church, and Geneva, to be used when they come 
closer to the original than the Bishops’ Bible.— 
Lastly, 'Three or four of the most eminent divines in 
evch of the universities, though not of the number 
of the translators, were to be assigned by the vice- 
chancellor, to consult with other heads of houses for 
reviewing the whole translation. 

Almost three years were spent in this service, the 
entering on which was somewhat delayed by Mr. 
Edward Lively’s death. 'The whole work being 
finished, and three copies of the whole Bible sent to 
London, viz. one from Cambridge, a second from 
Oxford, and a third from Westminster, a new choice 
was made of two out of each company, six in all, 
to review the whole work and revise it, and extract 
one out of all the three copies, to be committed to 
the press. They went daily to Stationers’ Hall, and 
in three quarters of a year fulfilled their task. Last 
of all, Bilson, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Myles 
Smith, who, from the beginning, had been very 
active in the affair, reviewed the whole work, and 
prefixed arguments to the several books; and Dr. 
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Smith, who, for his indefatigable pains taken in this 
work, was soon after the printing of it deservedly 
made bishop of Gloucester, was ordered to write a 
preface to it, the same which is now printed in the 
folio editions of the Bible. This translation was 
first printed in 1611, in black letter. The title-page 
in the Old Testament is a copper-plate, with an em- 
blematical border, engraved by Boel. The title of 
the New Testament is in a border cut in wood, with 
_eads of the twelve apostles, tents of the tribes, 
&c. In 1612, a quarto edition was printed on Ro- 
man type, with an engraved title, copied from the 
folio, by Jasper Isac. 

Mareinat Rererences.—In 1664, John Canne, a 
leader of the English Brownists at Amsterdam, pub- 
lished a Bible of the present translation in octavo, 
with many marginal references. Dr. Blayney ex- 
amined these for his edition of the Oxford Bible, 
in 1769. 

In 1677, a Bible was printed by Hayes, at Cam- 
bridge, with many references added to the first edi- 
tion; and in 1678, one was printed at Cambridge 
with many more references, the labor of Dr. Scatter- 
good, rector of Wilwick and Elverton, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and one of the compilers of the Critici 
Sacri. Several editions of this Bible were printed.— 
In 1699, a new edition of the royal Bible, in quarto, 
was printed at London, with a great addition of par- 
allel texts; and a new chronological index, by Dr. 
Tenison, archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr. Lloyd, 
bishop of Worcester. This has been many times 
reprinted, It is not to be understood that archbishop 
Tenison and bishop Lloyd were concerned in the 

rinting or editing of this Bible, further than furnish- 
ing the additional parallels and new tables; having 
no superintendence of the press; and this it is but 
justice to their memories to declare; for the first 
edition was so full of typographical errors, that a 
complaint was exhibited against the printers by the 
clergy of the lower house of convocation. 

The progressive but very considerable increase of 
parallels from the first edition, by different editors, 
will appear by the following scale. 


Old Tes. Apoc. N. Tes. Total. 
Tirst edition, 1611 .. 6588 88 1527 9000 
Hayes’s edition, 1677 . 14629 1409 9857 25895 
Dr. Scattergood, 1678 20357 1417 11871 33145 
Bishops Tenison and 
Lloyd, 1699... . . 24852 1419 13717 39488 
Dr. Blayney, 1769. . . 43318 1772 19893 64983 
Bishop Wilson, 1785 . 45190 1772 19993 66955 


Mr. Purver’s translation of the Bible was published 
m1 1764, in two volumes folio; he afterwards revised 
the whole, and made considerable alterations and cor- 
rections for a second edition, which, however, has not 
yet been published ; but the MS. remains in the pos- | 
session of his grandson, John Purver Bell. 

—Concordances to the Bible—are of two kinds; con- 
cordances of words, and concordances of parallel 
ges. Of the former class, those of Cruden and 
Diatierene th are by far the best—Cruden’s is the 
standard book; and of the latter, Crutwell and Bag- 
ster take the precedence. These concordances of 
parallels, however, have been in a great mensure 
superseded by a later published work, entitled, | 
“Scientia Biblica, containing a copious collection of 
parallel passages for the illustration of the New Tes- 
tament, printed in words at length.” This valuable | 
work will, it is hoped, be extended to the whole of 
the Scriptures. It is extrem ‘ly useful to the biblical - 
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: 
student. For the Hebrew Bible, Dr. Taylor’s con 
cordance is the most extensive, but the price being 
very high, Buxtorf’s may be substituted with 
great advantage. For the Septuagint, the con- 
cordance of Trommius is unrivalled; and for the 
Greek New Testament, Schmidius and Dr. Williams, 

Conciupinc Remarxs.—Thus we have endeay- 
ored to set before the reader such a history of the 
Bible as may answer most of the principal questions 
usually asked on the subject. The length of the ar- 
ticle must be justified by its importance. There are 
many collateral inquiries which might be entered 
into; but a hint must suffice. Let us admire the 
providence of God, which first caused the preserva- 
tion of two copies, the Samaritan and the Jewish, 
then translations into several languages, which may 
be regarded as so many copies, and especially the 
Greek translation, because we have many helps 
among our classical studies for acquiring a compe- 
tent intimaey with this language. Nor let us with- 
hold the acknowledgments of our most weighty 
obligations to our predecessors in Britain; whose - 
labors have transmitted their names to their religious 
posterity, and to the religious world at large, with im- 
mortal honor. ‘To say that their translation is free 
from faults, would be to speak of them as more than 
men; nevertheless, let no one despise their perform- 
ance, till he has qualified himself to undertake such 
another,—and then, two pages of translation, at- 
tempted by himself, will make him fully sensible of 
the advantages we receive from those who sustained 
that labor before us.—But after acknowledging that 
much has been dene, we must also admit that much 
remains to be done; and we take this opportunity of 
suggesting a few brief hints on the subject, which is 
confessedly of great importance. 

It is not to be denied, that a translation of Holy 
Scripture, if undertaken in the present day, would 
have many advantages superior to those which at- 
tended king James’s translation. The state of 
knowledge is much improved, by the labors of 
learned men, in the succeeding interval of time ; and, 
without determining whether religious knowledge 
be improved or injured, by what variations in opinion 
have been since introduced, we are certain that geo- 
graphical knowledge is much more correct, as well 
as extensive ; that the knowledge of natural history 
and of natural philosophy, of the customs, manners, 
modes of thinking, and turns of expression, among 
the orientals, and many other requisite subjects, are 
better understood at present than they were formerly, 
and these are always of consequence, and occasion- 
ally of the utmost importance for conveying the 
true meaning of many passages of Scripture. The 
principles of general science, also, are more widely 
diffused than they formerly were among students 
professedly attached to divinity; and we may ob- 
serve, with confidence, that knowledge limited to 
divinity, or the principles which lead to salvation, 
though drawn from the Bible itself, however indis- 
pensable, absolutely indispensable, it may be, is not 
sufficient to enable any one to understand, so far as 
correctly to translate the Bible, which furnishes it; 
because, though the chief, and to us every way the 
most important, intention of the Bible is, to make 
men wise to salvation, yet there are in jt, and con- 


| nected with it, so many collateral circumstances, so 


many incidents, observations, and notices of various 


kinds, that if these be neglected, or ill-performed, or 


misunderstood, and consequently misrepresented, 
not only is Scripture injured by such mistakes, but 
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a stumbling-block is put in the way of those more 
enlightened readers, who, when they observe these 
errors, May be too apt, on their account, to reject 
the whole work in which they are found. By de- 
tecting blemishes, which need little beyond bare in- 
spection to be detected, they may conceive that con- 
tempt for the sacred writings, which, under a more 
favorable and correct version, never would have en- 
tered their minds. We ought also to remark, that 
our language has undergone some changes in the 
course of two centuries, by which it has varied from 
being precisely the same as when our translators 
wrote. Many words which were then polite and 
elegant, are now vulgar, to say the least; and some, 
perhaps, which were perfectly correct or imnocent 
at the period when those learned men employed 
them, are now considered as gross, if not indelicate. 
Other words also which were, more or less, equiyo- 
cal or ambiguous in the days of James, are now set- 
tled to a decisive and certain meaning ; if that mean- 
ing be what our translators had in view, no harm en- 
sues; but if it be contrary to their intention, the 
fault lies not in the original translators, but in the 
later application of the Janguage. And this is more 
noticeable still, in words which have changed their 
iunport, (as some have,) and are now used in senses 
contrary to what our forefathers annexed to them. 
Nor can we refrain from complaining also of the 
negligent manner in which the press has been con- 
ducted in all our public editions; what should be 
printed in poetry is set as prose; what should be 
marked as a quotation, or a speech, reads like com- 
mon narration; and if the nature of the original 
language allowed of sudden and rapid transitions 
without falsification or confusion, (which perhaps 
was not so frequent as some have supposed,) yet, in 
a translation, these are very ofien causes of great 
apparent perplexity. And this perplexity is occa- 
sionlly increased by improper divisions of chapters 
and verses, which but too often separate immediate 
connection. It is much more easy to notice these 
and other obstacles to perfection, in our public ver- 
sion, than it is to prevent them, or to provide against 
them in future translations. Whether the difficulty 
of removing them entirely be sufficient to justify the 
suspension of every attempt to correct them, we do 
not determine. Undoubtedly, the present version is 
sufficient to all purposes of piety ; and our observa- 
tions rather refer to the finishing of the already ex- 
tant superstructure, than to laying new foundations 
for such an edifice; or rather, perhaps, to the re- 
moval of some Gothic peculiarities, which disfigure 
the appearance of the edifice, and which at least are 
unpleasant to beholders, although they be not danger- 
ous to the stability of the building. 

We ought not to pass over without applause the 
labors of those learned men, who, by translating 
portions of Scripture, have greatly facilitated the un- 
dertaking of a version entirely new and complete, 
whenever that shall be thought proper to be done. 
In fact, it seems to be one previous condition neces- 
sary to the success of so extensive a design, that 
every part of the sacred volume shall have been 
critically examined, carefully rendered, and its true 
meaning given by individual study, before a general 
revision of the whole should be undertaken and 
adopted ; because, such versions having been sub- 
mitted to the opinion of capable judges long before 
the text is definitively settled, and having been sub- 
ject to the investigation and correction of numerous 
readers among the learned, their merits are more 
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likely to be fairly appreciated, and to be established 
or rejected, than by a smaller number of judges, 
though such may be very competent; or on the spur 
of an occasion, when the impatience of the religious 
wrld may be unfavorable to sedate deliberation. 

We have thrown out these hints, by way of show- 
iig the magnitude of the subject; far from wishing 
to discourage eyen the humblest endeavors which 
may have the illustration of Scripture for their ob- 
ject. On the contrary, we rejoice when any exer- 
tions are made to accomplish that desirable purpose : 
and though all may not be eminently successful, yet, 
as each may contain something valuable, (according 
to the nature and course of those remarks which 
arise from the habits of life of the author, and his 
opportunities of personal information,) and may con- 
sequently prove advantageous to the whole mass, 
and to the general body of biblical learning, we are 
tempted to accommodate the words of Moses, 
“Would God that all the Lord’s people were proph- 
ets!” A very correct and extensive acquaintance 
with the English language itself, is a quality by no 
means to be omitted in a translator; we wish this 
were strictly attended to, as then the choice of wora.,;, 
among many which appear synonymous, or which 
seem equally to express the import of the original, 
would be not only more copious, but more significant, 
more harmonious, and more dignified. It is for 
want of this qualification, perhaps, rather than from 
actual incompetence for translation, arising from 
ignorance of the original languages, that many 
laborious efforts appear more faulty than they 
really are. 

It gives us pleasure to notice the progress made 
in biblical learning since these remarks were sub- 
mitted to the public, in the former editions of this 
work. Several learned men have engaged in new 
translations of the whole, or parts, of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Much pains has been taken to obtain a 
correct copy of the public version ; an account of 
which the reader will not be displeased to see in 
this place ; and it will conclude the present article. 

Of the various editions of king James’s version, 
that which was published at Oxford in 1769, under 
the care of Dr. Blayney, has been considered as the 
standard edition. This, however, now yields the 
palm of accuracy to the very beautiful and correct 
edition published by Messrs. Eyre and Strahan, his 
majesty’s printers, but printed by Mr. Woodfall, in 
1806, and again in 1812. In collating the edition of 
1806 with Dr. Blayney’s, not fewer than one hun- 
dred and sixteen errors were discovered, and one of 
these was an omission of several words; after the 
expression “no more” in Rev. xviii. 22. the words 
“at all in thee; and no craftsman, of whatsoever 
craft he be, shall be found any more,” being omitted. 
Only one erratum, we believe, has been discovered 
in the edition of 1806. The copy printed from was 
the current Cambridge edition, with which Mr. 
Woodfall’s edition agrees page for page. It was 
afterwards read twice by the Oxford impression then 
in use ; and the proofs were transmitted to the Rev. 
Lancelot Sharpe, by whom they were read by Dr. 
Blayney’s 4to. edition of 1769. After the proofs re- 
turned by Mr. Sharpe for press had been corrected, 
the forms, or sheets of type, were placed upon the 
press at which they were to be printed, and another 
proof was taken. ‘This was read by Mr. Woodfall’s 
superintendent, and afterwards by Mr. Woodfall 
himself, with Dr. Blayney’s edition, and any errors 
that had previously escaped, were corrected * the 
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forms not having been removed from the press after 
the last proofs had been taken off. By this pre- 
caution they avoided the danger of errors (a danger 
of very frequent occurrence, and of no small mag- 
nitude) arising from the removal of the forms from | 
the of press to the presses on which the sheets 
are finally worked off. Of this edition, which was 
ready for publication in 1806, five hundred copies 
were printed on imperial 4to, two hundred on royal 
4to, and three thousand on medium 4to. size. In the 
course of printing this edition from the Cambridge 
copy, a number of very gross errors were discovered 
in the latter; and the errors (since corrected) in the 
common Oxford edition above noticed, were not so 
few as 1200. The London edition of 1806 being 
exhausted, a new impression was put to press in 
1810, and was completed, with equal beauty and 
accuracy, in 1812; but this also is now out of 
print. 

In the year 1804, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was formed for the purpose of circulating 
the Holy Seriptures, without note or comment, not 
only throughout the British dominions, but also, ac- 
cording to its ability, in other countries, whether 
Christian, Mahometan, or pagan. The success which 
has attended this glorious object has by far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations of its founders and 
supporters. “'Their yoice has gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 
During the twenty-one years this society has been 
established, it has expended upwards of one million 
two hundred and sixty thousand pounds; has_print- 
ed, or assisted in printing, the Scriptures in 140 
languages, in fifty-five of which they had never be- 
fore been printed: and has issued upwards of four 
millions five hundred thousand copies of the Sacred 
Writings! Other similar associations have followed 
nobly this glorious examp'e ; and’ of these none has 
labored with more effect than the American Bible 
eae 
BIGTHAN, an officer belonging to Ahasuerus, 

who, having conspired against the king, was discov- 
ered by Mordecai, Esth. ii. 21. 
BILDAD, the Shuhite, and one of Job’s friends, 
'was descended from Shuah, son of Abraham and 
Keturah, whose family lived in Arabia Deserta. 

BILEAM, a city of Manasseh, on the east of Jor- 
dan; given to the Levites of Kohath’s family, 1 
Chron. vi. 70. Elsewhere called Ibleam, Josh. xvii. 
11; Judg. i. 27; 2 Kings ix. 27. 

I. BILHAH, Rachel’s handmaid, given by her to 
her husband Jacob, that through her means she might 
have children. Bilhah had Dan and Naphtali. See 
ADOPTION. - 

II. BILHAH, a city of Simeon, see Bana. 

BIND, ro, anv Looss, is a figurative expression 
derived from carrying burdens; that is, confirming 
or removing a burden of the mind. It is also taken 
for condemning or absolving: (Matt. xvi. 19.) “I 
will give unto you the key of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” Binding and 
toosing, in the language of the Jews, expressed per- 
mitting, or forbidding, or judicially declaring any 
thing to be permitted, or forbidden. In the promo- 
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tion of their doctors, they put a key into their hands, 
with these words: “Receive the power of binding 
_ and looaina whence the allusion, “Ye have taken | 
away the key of knowledge,” Luke xi. 52. “Iam 
not come to unloose th» “ise va to complete it,” says | 
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our Saviour, Matt. v. 17. that is, as in our translation, 
“not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.’ The re- 
ligion of Jesus has perfected the law of Moses, dis- 
covered its true spirit, unfolded its secret meanings, 
and accomplished all its types and figures, If it 


| have also abrogated some of its ceremonial institu- 


tions, it is only for the purpose of accommodating 
mankind at large, and causing the essential princi- 
ples of it to be better observed. “'To bind the law 
upon one’s hand for a sign;” to “wear it likea 
bracelet on one’s arm,” (Deut. vi. 8.) was meant figu- 
ratively to imply an intimate acquaintance with its 
precepts; but the Jews took it literally, and bound 
parts of the law about their wrists. (See Paynac- 
rertes.) In Isaiah viii. 16, “ Bind up the testimony, 
seal the law,” is to be understood thus, “Seal what 
thou hast been writing, bind it about with thread or 
riband, and set thy seal upon it ;—for closure and 
confirmation of its contents; to witness thy confi- 
dence in its veracity, and thy expectation of com- 
pletion.” It is said that Daniel was the most learned 
of the Magi, interpreters of dreams, &c. “for show- 
ing (explaining) hard sentences, and dissolving of 
doubts ;” (Heb. prxp saw, untying of knots ;) also, 
chap. v. 16. where “loosing” things which were 
bound is used to express the explanation of things 
concealed. See Danret. 

BIRD, or Fowt. It has been very uselessly dis- 
puted, whether birds came originally out of the earth, 
or out of the water; and whether, as to the use of 
them on fast-days, they may be placed among fishes ; 
or whether they are really flesh-meat as much 
as quadrupeds. Moses, speaking of the creation of 
birds, says, (Gen. i. 20.) “Let the waters produce 
living fishes, and fowls upon the earth, under the 
firmament of heaven ;” but the Hebrew runs thus; 
“Let the waters. produce creeping things that have 
life, and let the birds fly over the earth ;” and chap. 
ii. 19, intimates that birds are from the earth: “Out 
of the ground the Lord God formed every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air.” 

Birds are classed into clean or unclean, see Ley. 
xi. 13—24, and Deut. xiv. 11, &c. 

From the legislator who had issued the strictest 
injunctions on the subject of clean and unclean 
beasts, we might naturally expect directions equally 
strict respecting birds, a class no less distinguished 
among themselves, by their qualities, and their modes 
of life. But here his characteristics of animals de- 
rived from the feet (see Anrmats) failed; nor was it 
easy to fix on marks which should, in every instance, 
guide the learned and the unlearned, the country rus- 
tic and the respectable citizen. Hence we meet in 
the Mosaic institutes with no reference to conforma- 
tion, as the means of distinguishing birds into clean 
or unclean, lawful or unlawful; but a list of excep- 
tions forms the sacred directory, and certain kinds 
are forbidden, without a word concerning those 
which are allowed. 

Tt will be observed, that the number of species of 
birds is greater than that of beasts; that the latter 
are more fixed to places, more resident, more home- 
stead ; whereas birds, possessing greater powers of 
extensive migration, and many of them being, in 
fact, temporary visitants, in their passage to various 
distances, according to the seasons, they might give 
rise to many difficulties on their lawfulness as food, 
&c. which without fixed regulations would become 
not a little perplexing. Birds, also, are less confineu 
in their mode of life than beasts are; some are at- 
tached to the land, and even to the desert; others 
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take to the water naturally, and spend their lives, 
mostly, on that element; while not a few are free to 
the enjoyment of both land and water, and derive 
their sustenance from either, as accident or inclina- 
tion leads them. The sacred legislator was not un- 
acquainted with these diversities, and he has, virtu- 
ally, rendered them subservient to his leading inten- 
tions. In effect, it may be taken as certain, that 
birds which live on grain are pot prohibited; and 
these, as is well known, comprise the species which 
have been domesticated by mankind; the wilder 
game are lawful, or not, according to the nature of 
their food. Birds of prey, whether they subsist on 
lesser fowls, or on aniimals, or on reptiles, or on any 
other creature having life, or having bad life, are de- 
cidedly rejected; this includes all with crooked 
beaks and strong talons ; it takes in also those which 
are now known under the appellation of waders ; 
birds of the marshes, or the shores, and many of 
the open sea, as well as of lakes and rivers. The 
saine principle, of admitting no second digestion of 
flesh, which had its influence in distinguishing ani- 
mals, has its influence also here ihough we cannot 
trace it in all cases, and, indeeu, in some cases, the 
exception seems to have been occasioned by less ob- 
vious causes. 

The reader will not be surprised, if, under these 
circumstances, considerable difficulty should be 
found in identifying the birds enumerated in the 
Mosaic list of exceptions; they have occasioned no 
small diversity of opinion among the learned; and 
no one who is competently acquainted with the sub- 
ject, will pronounce, without hesitation, on the spe- 
cies under consideration, though his opinion may in- 
cline to this or the other, and he may reckon gene- 
ral probabilities in his favor. Feeling the weight of 
these difficulties, we submit the following remarks 
in elucidation of the prohibitory list inserted in Le- 
Viticus xi. 13, et seq. 

The Eacur.—This bird is well known, as taking 
a kind of pre-eminence among birds of prey. 
There is no difficulty in determining the genus in- 
tended. 

The Osstrrace.—Interpreters are not agreed on 
this bird; some read vulture, others the black eagle, 
others the falcon; the name Peres, by which it is 
called in the Hebrew, denotes to crush, to break ; and 
with this agrees our version, which implies “the 
bone-breaker.” This name is given to a kind of 
eagle, from its habit of breaking the bones of its 

rey, after it has eaten the flesh ; some say also, that 

e swallows the bones thus broken. Onkelos uses 
a word which signifies naked, and leads to the vul- 
ture ;. indeed, if we take the classes of birds in natu- 
ral order, in the passage before us, the vulture should 
follow the eagle as unclean. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate also render vulture; and so do Munster, 
Schindler, and the Zurich versions. 

The Osprey is most probably the Halietus, or sea- 
eagle; or perbaps the black eagle, which, though 
among the smallest of its tribe, is among the strongest. 
So Homer speaks, (Il. xxi. verse 252.) “Having the 
rapidity of a black eagle, («éieoc.) that bird of 
prey which is at the same time the strongest and the 
swiftest of birds.” If this hint be admissible, then 
the vulture, distinguished by its bald head and neck, 
is excluded, on one side; while the class of eagles 
which have a superfluity of feathers on the throat 
and head, are excluded on the other side. Of these 
Bruce offers two, the .Visser Werk, which has a kind 
of beard of feathers under his chin ; and the .Visser 
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Tokoor, which has a long crest, or tuft, on the back 
of his head. 

The Vuxirurr.—This word is written with 5, 
Daah, (ax) in Ley. but in Deut. xiv. with 4, Raah, 
(awn): if the first of these be correct, it leads us, not 
to the vulture, but to the hatek ; as the import of it is 
the swi/t or rapid; and this is countenanced by the 
Samaritan version, which reads Daitthah. This 
tends much to support the opinion, that the second 
eagle of the list is the vulture; since the vulture 
could hardly be omitted; and its station among its 
associates should seem to be earlier than this. As 
modern naturalists, this is the proper place where 
we should expect to find the hawk; and the order 
is so natural, that little seems to be risked in assuming 
it for the days of Moses; for, though we are well 
aware that the natural history of that ancient writer 
must not be judged by the principles of the Linnzan 
system; yet where nature has appointed an order, as 
we may safely say, in this instance, what should for- 
bid the earliest naturalists from observing it? In 
favor of the hawk are Jerome, the Arabic yersions, 
Munster, Castalio, Junius, Diodati, Buxtorf, Schind- 
ler, and others. 

The Krre follows the hawk with propriety. As 
there are several kinds of these birds, no doubt but 
all their classes were intentionally included under 
one name that was best known. Whoever should 
have eaten one species of eagle, or of hawk, because 
another species was named in the text, would have 
found the consequence of his transgression in the 
punishment of his prevarication. 

Every Raven after his kind.—This genus no doubt 
includes the crow, the pie, &c. and therefore, com- 
ing after the hawk and kite, closes this list of birds 
of prey with great propriety. 

It will be observed that the foregoing are birds of 
wing, high-flyers, such as roam to great distances, 
and prey wherever they can. Mr. Bruce describes 
multitudes of birds as following the armies in Abys- 
sinia; and it is likely that among them would be 
found most or all of those here enumerated. Per- 
haps some are not only birds of prey, but feed on 
human carcasses ; which would be a further cause of 
their pollution and prohibition. 

We are now directed to a very different class of 
birds, which commences with—the Ow1,—say our 
translators; but this is clearly a mistake; the word 
describes “the daughter of greediness,” i. e. the Os- 
rricu. Is it not astonishing that this bird, whatever 
it be, should have been described as, (1) the ostrich, 
by the LXX; (2.) the Strenes, apparently creatures 
of fancy ; (3.) the owl; and (4.) the nightingale ?— 
What have these birds in common, that can justify 
such variations? The three Chaldeé versions, On- 
kelos, Jonathan, and the Jerusalem paraphrase, read 
Naamah, which is the Arabic name for the ostrich ; 
Maimonides and the Talmud agree with them. 

The Nieut Hawx.—That a voracious bird is in- 
tended seems clear from the import of its name, 
which signifies violence. Bochart supposes it to be 
the male ostrich, and then the preceding word must 
be restricted to the female ostrich. The LXX and 
Vulgate not improperly make it the Nienr Own, 
(Strix Orientalis,) which Hasselquist thus describes : 
“Tt is of the size of the common owl, and lodges in 
the large buildings or ruins of Egypt and Syria, 
and sometimes even in the dwelling-houses. The 
Arabs settled in Egypt call it Massasa, and the Syr- 
ians, Banu. It is extremely voracious in Syria; to 
such a degree, that if great care is not taken to shut 
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the windows at the coming on of night, he enters 
the houses and kills the children ; the women, there- 
fore, are very much afraid of him.” 

The Cucxoo.—The strength of the versions is in 
favor of the sea-mew; the original name may de- 
note a slender, lean bird; but the sea-mew, as a water- 
bird, seems to be very ill placed in this part of the 
list. “The Rhaad, or Saf-Saf, is a granivorous and 
gregarious bird, which wanteth the hinder toe. There 
are two species of it; the smaller whereof is of the 
size of an ordinary pullet, but the larger is near as 
big as the Hoobaara, differing also from the lesser in 
having a black head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers 
immediately below it. The belly of them both is 
white, the back and the wings of a buff color, spot- 
ted with brown; whilst the tail is lighter, marked all 
| with black transverse streaks. The beak and 
the legs are stronger than in the partridge kind. 
Rhaad, which denotes thunder, in the language of this 
country, is supposed to be a name that hath been 
given to this bird from the noise it maketh in spring- 
ing from the ground; as Saf-Saf, the other name, 
very naturally expresses the beating of the air, when 
it got upon the wing ;’—* And is not unlike in name 
to the Sahaph, or Sah-haf, which, in Lev. xi. 16, we 
translate Ceckow.” (Shaw’s Travels, p. 252. fol. 
edit. Note.) Dr. Geddes renders, “the Horn-Owl ;” 
but is this distinct enough from the foregoing ? 

The Hawk, after his kind.—This bird seems to be 
strangely placed here; we bad kites of all sorts in 
the former lists; (verse 14.) now, after the ostrich, 
and the owl, birds of no flight comparatively, we 
have the hawks, a genus much more likely to have 
been included before, following the eagles and vul- 
tures. The ibis, a bird so common in Egypt, could 
hardly be omitted in the list; or, can it be the plov- 
er?  Hasselquist mentions the plover of Egypt, 
und the three-toed plover. We sliould seem to want 
a wild bird. If Mr. Bruce’s bow Hannes (vol. vy. p. 
172.) be, 1s he supposes, the ancient Ibis of Egypt, 
perhaps it still retains the Hebrew name .Velz, for 
Abou is merely the Arabic word for father, and Han- 
nes resembles the Hebrew appellation here used, q. 
han-Nelz. He begins his account of the Abou 
Hannes by saying, “'The ancient and true name of 
this bird seems to be lost; the present is fancifully 

iven to it,” &c. Perhaps it is rather disguised 
than lost; but this is conjecture, and nothing more. 
This bird is not now found in Egypt, though an- 
ciently it was worshipped there, and was very nume- 
rous; it is therefore not the ibis of Hasselquist. The 
Arahic title, father, is probably a vestige of the ancient 
idolatry, of which this bird was the object. [But all 
the ancient versions favor the hawk. R. 

The Lirrre Owx.—Such is the translation of the 
LXX, Aquila, Theodotion, and Jerome; but why 
should the owl be introduced here? he was named 
in the former verse. Our translators seem to have 
thought the owl a convenient bird, as we have three 
owls in two verses. Dr. Geddes thinks this bird is 
the cormorant, and that the following is the sea-gull ; 
but we incline to transpose them. It begins the list 
of water-birds, whatever bird it be. Bochart sup- 
poses it to be the pelican. 

‘The Cormoranyv.—Dr. Geddes renders, the “sea- 
gull;” and observes, “That this is a plunging bird, I 
ety little doubt. Some modern critics think it is 

e Pelican Bassanus of Linneus.. The Chaldee 
and Syriac versions, fish-catcher, favor this rendering ; 
nor less the Greek Cataractes, which, according to 
Aristotle, draws for its food fishes from the bottom 
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of the sea.” This seems to be a clear description of 
the cormorant, which certainly is one of the best of 
hae and lives wholly on fish; moreover, this 

ird in some parts of Asia is used as fish-catcher for 
its master, who, by putting a collar round its neck, 
prevents it from swallowing the fish it has caught, 
which the bird, therefore, brings to the boat, and is 
afterwards fed with a part of its prey. To this also 
agrees the description of Aristotle. Suidas says, 
“the Cataractes is a kind of sea bird;” Aristotle 
says, “smaller than a hawk.” Appian (in Jreuticis) 
deseribes the Cataractes exactly according to the 
manner of the Gannet, or Soland goose, on the coast 
of Scotland. At any rate the Hebrew legislator in- 
tended a water-bird; and therefore the impropriety 
of rendering the preceding and following bird “ ow.” 
is evident. 

The Great Ow1.—This is strangely placed, after 
the little owl, and among water-birds. The LXX 
render Ibis ; aud the place seems to be very proper 
for the Ibis; which yet is not likely to be the ancient 
Ibis of Egypt, but that which in later ages received 
the name. The following is Hasselquist’s account 
of this bird :—“ The Ardea Ibis is about the size of a 
raven-hen. Itis found in Lower Egypt, especially 
in places not overflowed by the Nile; and also in 
those from which the water is withdrawn. He feeds 
on insects and small frogs, which abound in Egypt, 
both before and after the inundation of the Nile; in 
which he is of great service to the country. They 
assemble morning and evening, especially in the 
gardens, in such great numbers, that the palm-trees 
are covered with them. When he reposes himself, 
he sits upright, so as to cover his feet with his tail, 
and to straighten his neck and breast.” Asa bird of 
this character and description suits the situation as- 
signed him here, it is much preferable, at any rate, 
to “the great owl.” [But the Chaldee and Syriac 
versions make it the common “owl,” in which they 
are followed by Bochart. In Isaiah xxxiv. 11, also, 
this bird is mentioned with the raven, as inhabiting 
a desert. R. 

The Swan.—This bird, in Hebrew Tinshemeth, is 
extremely doubtful; the LXX render Porphyrion, or 
purple hen, which is a water-bird, not unlike in form 
to teas which have preceded it. His name is de- 
rived from his general color. Dr. Geddes observes, 
that “the root signifies to breathe out, to respire. If 
etymology were our guide, it would point to a well 
known quality in the swan, that of being able to 
respire a long time with his bill and neck under 
water, and even plunged in the mud.” The conjec- 
ture of Michaélis may not be improbable, “that it is 
the guose, which every one knows is remarkable for 
its manner of breathing out, or hissing, when pro- 
yoked; or even when under a small degree of ap- 
prehension, without being provoked. Michaélis 
says, (p. 221.) “What makes me conjecture this is, 
that the same Chaldee interpreters, who, in Leviti- 
cus, render Obija, do not employ this word in Deut- 
eronomy, but substitute ‘the white Kak,’ which, ac- 
cording to Buxtorf, denotes the goose.” Perhaps 
Egypt has birds of the wild-goose kind; one of 
which is here alluded to. Norden (vol. ii. p. 36.) 
mentions “a goose of the Nile, whose plumage was 
extremely beautiful. It was of an exquisite aro= 
matic taste, smelled of ginger, and had a great deal 
of flavor.’ Can a bird of this kind be the Hebrew 
Tinshemeth 2 

The Petrcan; in Hebrew Kaat, in the eastern 
versions, Kik, Kok, or Kak, As the preceding bird 
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was called the white Kak, it seems to suppose a simi- 
larity between that and this, through it infers a differ- 
ence of color. The Talmud describes it as a water- 
bird, with a long neck; and it also inhabits deserts, 
Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14; Ps. cii. 6. Tine LXX 
read Palecas, and the Vulgate, Onocrotalus ; on the 
whole this bird is pretty well determined. 

The Grer-Eacire.—No eagle is a water-bird, and 
for this reason, were there no other, in this list of 
water-birds, we ought not to expect an eagle. Most 
interpreters, however, are willing to render the He- 
brew Racham by that kind of Egyptian vulture 
which is now called Rachami, and is abundant in 
the streets of Cairo, Vultur percnopterus. The 
description which Hasselquist gives of this bird is 
horrible; but, especially, it does not agree with a 
water-bird, which is here wanted: “It is hardly ever 
seen in the fields, or around the lakes; it is an im- 
pure bird, and a carrion-eater.” Dr. Geddes says, 
“Tt is not easy to conceive how this bird came by 
its name, Racham.” By tracing it, however, we may 
perhaps advance some way toward ascertaining the 
bird. Jonathan and the Syrian interpreter translate, 
Serakreka ; Onkelos, Jerakreka; the Talmud, Sera- 
krak. Dr. Shaw mentions “the Shaga-rag, of the 
bigness and shape of a jay, though with a smaller 
bill, and shorter legs. The back is brownish ; the 
head, neck, and belly of light green; and upon the 
wings and tail there are several spots or rings of a 
deep blue. It makes a squalling noise; and builds 
in the banks of the Shelliff, Booberak, and other 
rivers.” This description approaches that of the 
kingfisher, or Alcyone; the name is sufficiently co- 
incident with those of the versions; and if the .l- 
cyone may represent the Racham, we see at once that 
it is a water-bird ; and the stories of this bird’s ten- 
der affection unite in the character of the Rachom. 
“The king-fisher frequents the hanks of rivers, znd 
feeds on fish. To compare small things with great, 
it takes its prey after the manner of the osprey, 
balancing itself at a certain distance over the water for 
a considerable space, then, darting below the surface, 
brings the prey up in its feet. It makes its nest in 
holes in the sides of the cliffs. The nest is very 
foetid, by reason of the remains of fish brought to 
feed the young.” (Pennant’s British Zoology, vol. 
ii. p. 247.) See Ovid, (Metam. lib. xi.) for the ten- 
derness of the Aleyone. Also Theoc. Idyll. vii. 57. 
Virg. Georg. iii. 338. Silius Ital. lib. xiv.275. There 
are many kinds of Alcyones; that some are known 
in Egypt we are informed by Hasselquist, who gives 
this account of them: “Alcedo Rudis frequents the 
banks of the Nile, and takes the fish by thrusting his 
long bill into the water like the gull. Alcedo Egyp- 
tica is found in Lower Egypt, makes his nest on fe 
date-trees, and the sycamores, which grow around 
Cairo. Feeds on frogs, insects, and fish which it 
finds in the fields. Its voice resembles that of the 
raven.” Without determining on the probability of 
this conjecture, we may be sure that the Rachami of 
Cairo is not the Racham of Moses; as a bird so well 
known, and hardly capable of being lost, would cer- 
tainly have been acquiesced in by commentators, 
were it the bird designed, notwithstanding the re- 
marks of Bruce, vol. v. 163, &c. 

The Srorx.—lIt is pretty well agreed that the He- 
brew Chasidah is either the stork or the heron; the 
stork is by much the more probable ; and indeed, as 
the heron is not a bird of passage, which the stork is 


well known to be, we may acquiesce in this bird as 
the Chasidah. 
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The Heron.—This bird should rather be included 
among the storks, as it resembles them closely. As 
commentators are quite at a loss on this subject, in- 
somuch that Dr. Geddes retains the original word, 
“ Anaphas of every kind,” we shall be exeused if 
we extract from Dr. Shaw the description of a bird 
which answers to: what the passage and order re- 
quire. It is probable some bird very near akin to 
this was the reference of the sacred writer. “’Vhe 
Boo-onk, or long-neck, is of the bittern kind, some- 
what less than the lapwing. The neck, the breast, 
and the belly are of a light yellow; but the back 
and upper part of the wings are of a jet black. The 
tail is short; the feathers of the neck are long, and 
streaked with white, or a light yellow. The bill, 
which is three inches long, is green, in fashion like 
the stork’s; and the legs, which are short and slen- 
der, are of the same color. In walking and search- 
ing for food, it throweth out its neck seyen or eight 
inches ; whence the Arabs call it Boo-onk, the long- 
neck, or, the father of the neck.” This is reckoned 
by the doctor among water-birds; it seems to be a 
smaller bird, but allied in form and manners to the 
kinds under prohibition. 

The Larwine, Hooror, or Urura, is generally 
considered as the bird designed by the original word 
Dukiphath, so called from its crest. It seems, that 
the Egyptians call the hoopoe, Kukupha, and the 
Syrians, Kikupha; both are near enough to the He- 
brew Dukiphath ; which, therefore, we conclude, is 
the hoopoe. 

The Bar.—This rendering has the authority of 
most versions and conimentators. 

The number of birds prohibited by Moses is 
twenty, which he ranges most systematically. 
Those which we haye tolerable authority to believe 
are correctly rendered, are distinguished by small 
capitals. 


Birds of the Air. 


Eng. Trans. Probable Species. 
Eagle . 2 ee Cee, -  . Exons. 
Ossifrage, : 7 : : . Vuurure. 
Osprey : » 0) ee) JS Blaeet Basle, 
Vulture ‘ A J - Hawk. 

Kite 3 ( , r ? . Kire. 

Raven é : : ‘ . Raven. 


Owl ; . = 
Night Hawk . : 
Cuckoo - : : 
Hawk . A 4 


Birds of the Water. 


. Osrricn. 

- Niext Own, 
Saf-Saf. 

. Ancient Ibis. 


Little Owl A : : p - Sea-Gull. 
Cormorant e - i F - Cormorant. 
Great Owl $ ‘ 3 $ . Ibis Ardea. 
Swan - é : . ‘ . Wild Goose. 
Pelican A $ Ps . . Pevican. 
Gier-Eagle - = ise - Alcyone. 
Stork ‘ E > “ ; . Srorx. 
Heron : : : - Long Neck. 
Lapwing PCE ERS we 
Bat - ' ; “ 3 - Bar 


For further description see the respective articles, 
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Moses, to inculcate humanity on the Israelites, or- 
ders, if they find a bird’s nest, not to take the dam 
with the young, but to suffer the old one to fly away, 
and to take the young only. 

Birds were offered in sacrifice on many occasions: 
in the sacrifices for sin, he who had not a lamb, or a 
kid, (Lev. v. 7, 8.) “might offer two turtles, or two 
young pigeons, one fora sin-offering, the other for 
a burnt-offering.” Moses relates at length the man- 
ner of the sacrifice of fowls in Lev. i. 14, 15, 16. 
Some interpreters insist, that the head of the bird 
was pulled off; others, that there was only an open- 
ing made with the larger finger-nails, between the 
head and the throat, without separating entirely the 
head from the body. The text does not intimate 
what was done with the head, if it were separated. 
It is observed, that when Abrahain offered birds 
(Gen. xv. 10.) for a burnt-offering, he did not divide 
them, but placed them entire on the other victims. 
In other places, where Moses speaks of the sacrifice 
of birds, he does not command the head to be pluck- 
ed off. (See Lev. v. 7,8.) When a man who had 
been smitten with a leprosy was healed, he came to 
the entrance of the camp of Israel, and the priest 
Went out to inspect him, whether he were entirely 
cured, Lev. xiv. 5,6. After this inspection, the lep- 
rous person came to the door of the tabernacle, and 
offered two living sparrows, or two pure birds, those 
of which it was lawful to eat. He made a wisp with 
branches of cedar and hyssop, tied together with a 
thread, or scarlet riband; and after he had filled an 
earthen pot with running water, that the blood of 
the bird might he mingled with it, the priest, dipping 
the bunch of hyssop and cedar into the water, 
sprinkled with it the leper who was healed ; after 
which, he set the living bird at liberty. 

In Palestine, dead bodies were sometimes left ex- 
osed to birds of prey, as appéars from Scripture ; 
ut, generally, they were buried in the evening.— 

The ancients hunted birds; Baruch (iii. 17.) speak- 
ing of the kings of Babylon, says, “'They had their 
astime with the fowls of the air.” Daniel tells 
ebuchadnezzar, that “God had made the fowls of 
the air subject to him ;” (Dan. ii. 38.) very much as 
the art of hawking was formerly in great repute in 
Britain, as it continues to be in some parts abroad. 

The prophets speak often of birds of passage, of 
the swallow, and of the stork, that return to their 
habitation, In allusion to this circumstance, God 
says that he will recall his captive people like a bird 
from a far country. The Lord, speaking of his peo- 
says, “ Mine heritage is unto me as a speckled 

ird; the birds round about are against her: come 
ye, assemble all the beasts of the field, come to de- 
vour,” Jer. xii. 9. A speckled, or striped bird, that 
is, unnaturally speckled, or striped, as if by having 
been‘dyed ; it being very conformable to the nature 
of birds, that such an appearance should draw to- 


gether the neighboring birds, (as an owl does, by 


ay-light,) and that they should molest and injure 
the sufferer, often fatally—Joseph Kimchi, who is 
followed by Calmet, takes the idea in a somewhat 
different sense, saying, a Chaldee word nearly re- 
lated, signifies to dip, or stain :—may the idea import 
here, a bird stained, or sprinkled with her own blood ? 
‘The LXX and Bochart translate the Hebrew—* Is 
not mine heritage become like a hyena against me ? 
Js notall mine heritage surrounded by wild beasts ?” 
and the latter justly observes, that the original will bear 
the sense of a ravenous wild beast; while the Arabs 
call the hyena by aname enti ly similar, and so may 
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apply either to bird or to wild beast. In confirmation 
of this rendering, it is remarked, that this agrees wel: 
with the foregoing verse, wherein the heritage is com- 
pared to a yellinglion. But may it not be said, that 
the prophet, having taken one metaphor from wild 
beasts, now selects another from among birds? An 
owl by day-light is followed and provoked by num- 
bers, even of the smaller birds. May then this ex- 
pression signify a bird streaked, wounded, and 
sprinkled with its own blood, surrounded by ene- 
mies, who, themselves not being able completely to 
devour it, call on the beasts of the field to complete 
their purpose? [The most suitable version of this 
passage seems to be the following: “ Lo, a ravenous 
beast, a hyena, is my heritage! lo, ravenous beasts 
are against it on every side!” i. e. the Jews are 
wild beasts, rather than men, but I will bring against 
them other wild beasts, viz. the Chaldeans, &c This 
comports well with verse 8, and also with what 
immediately follows. See Rosenmiiller Com. in 
Jerem. xii. 9. R. 

The Hebrew word zippor, translated generally 
sparrow, is likewise taken for any small bird. The 
Preacher, speaking of old men, says, (Eccl. xii. 4.) 
“ They rise up at the voice of the bird,” that is, very 
early. The Greek, ornis, signifies a bird, a hen ; and 
the translator of Origen has used pullet for bird. 

One of the engravings given under the article AL- 
TAR has shown that the Ibis, a kind of stork, was so 
venerated in Egypt, as to be an allowed inmate in 
sacred structures: something of the same kind oc- 
curs also in Persia, for Thevenot says, (p. 122.) 
“ Within a mosque, at Oudjioun, lyes interred the 
son of a king, called Schah-Zadeb-Imam-Dgiafer, 
whom they reckon a saint; the dome is rough cast 
over; before the mosque there is a court, well plant- 
ed over with high plane-trees, on which we saw a 
great many storks, that haunt thereabout all the yeur 
round.” ‘This should be compared witb the reason- 
ing at the close of the article referred to. 

BIRTH is taken for the natural descent of off- 
spring from its parent: figuratively, New Birrn im- 
ports an entire change of principles, manners and 
conduct. See REGENERATION. 

There have been great difficulties started, on the 
nature of the instrument rendered stools in our trans- 
lation, Exod. i. 16. “And the king of Egypt said to 
the Hebrew midwives, When ye do the office of a 
midwife to the Hebrew women, and see them upon 
the stools, if it be a son, then ye shall kill him ; but 
if it be a daughter, then she shall live.” According 
to this rendering, the women in labor were to be 
seated on stools, for their more easy delivery. Now, 
(1.) this is contrary to the attitude adopted in the 
East for women in labor, which is standing; (2.) 
the Hebrew word ax, dbnayim, dual, implies, 
from its very etymology, instruments of stone ; which 
surely would not be adapted for such occasions. 
[The difficulty, however, is avoided by a correct 
translation of the passage, as follows: “When ye 
deliver the Hebrew women, and ye look upon the 
bathing-troughs, (i. e. upon the children while bath- 
ing them,) if it be a son, ye shall kill him, ete. Not 
but that the midwives would know. the sex of the 
child before they came to bathe it ; but the intention 
and spirit of the command seem to be, that they 
should destroy the male infants while thus bathing 
them, by drowning them privately, or as if by acci- 
dent. "That the word is in the dual form, may have 
arisen from the circumstance that such a laver was 
composed of two stones, one of which served asa 
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cover. A practice entirely similar is described by 
Thevenot, (ii. p. 98.) as prevailing at the Persian 
court. R.]} “The kings of Persia are so afraid of 
being deprived of that power which they abuse, and 
are so apprehensive of being dethroned, that they 
destroy the children of their female relations, when 
they are brought to bed of boys, by putting them into 
an earthen trough, where they suffer them to starve :” 
that is, we suppose, under pretence of preparing to 
wash them, they let them pine away, or contrive to 
destroy them in the water. 

This expression of Thevenot carries the matter 
further than most authors whom we have perused, 
That eastern sultans have occasionly deprived, and 
still do occasionally deprive, children born in their 
seraglios of life, directly after their birth, even though 
themselves be the fathers, is well authenticated: we 
find, also, that the internal management of aseraglio 
is greatly influenced, or directed, by the head sultana- 
mother ; who usually sways the black eunuchs, and 
who often, as soon as the child is born, appoints its 
destruction, that it may not interfere with others, 
whom she favors in their prospects of the succession. 
But that this should extend to children of the sul- 
tan’s female relations is, no doubt, to be referred to 
extraordinary circumstances, such as political suspi- 
cions, rather than to the regular course of things. 
“They pointed us to some handkerchiefs, like cra- 
vats, round the necks of certain figures, in number 
120, being representations of that emperor’s children, 
which were all strangled in one day, by order of his 
successor.” ‘This was done in the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople, as we learn from 'Tournefort. The fact 
is confirmed by others; and, indeed, it comes much 
to the same, if it be not rather less compassionate, to 
suffer a number of young persons to arrive at a cer- 
tain degree of maturity, and then to destroy them 
through political jealousy, than to put them out of 
their misery directly after they enter upon it, and to 
close at once that life which is destined to know lit- 
tle good, perhaps to know much evil; and, very 
probably, to a melancholy dissolution, at a time when 
it is intimately susceptible both of hopes and of fears. 
See Judges ix. 5; 2 Kings x. 7. 

These remarks are introductory to the inferences, 
(1.) that children who are born from branches of 
blood royal, or in such stations as, by an ungracious 
forecast, may be regarded as capable of aspiring to 
the crown, or the government, are the objects of sus- 
picion; not those of the commonalty in general. 
Children of grandees, or chiefs, that is, of leading 
men, are exposed to this danger, not those of peas- 
ants and slaves. Apply this to the situation of Israel 
in Egypt; it was not every child, every son born 
throughout all Israel, as well those in the country of 
Goshen as those in the capital of Egypt, that was in- 
cluded in the directions of Pharaoh; but those of 
the chiefs, the principals; for, had Pharaoh thus 
treated all Israel, he had undoubtedly raised a“re- 
bellion; he had diminished his stock of slaves, which 
was his property ; whereas, the depriving that peo- 

le of chiefs answered his purpose equally well. 
He acted much according to the custom of his own 
court and seraglio, and did not very greatly extend 
it, except by including a distinct race, and a sojourn- 
ing peogle. (2.) It was impossible that two Hebrew 
midwives could officially attend all the women of 
Israel in Goshen, &c. but they might be sufficient 
for those in the royal city, at least for the wives of 
chiefs, and such, we apprehend, resided here only 
during t] sir turn to share in the labors assigned to 
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their people. These considerations coincide with 
the idea previously suggested, that Moses and Aaron 
were of note and rank, among the Israelites, by birth 
and by natural condition ; and they agree perfectly 
with the account of Josephus, who relates that the 
birth of Moses was predicted, as of a child who 
should wear the crown of Pharaoh, taking it from 
him: that is, Pharaoh feared some illustrious youth 
would rise up to destroy him, and to deliver Israel, 
which fear became his torment. Pharaoh, being 
deluded by the midwives, “directed all his people,” 
his officers, his superintendents, his guards, &c. to 
watch the Israelites, men as well as women, and to 
scrutinize strictly what rites of circumcision were 
going forward, as these indicated the birth of boys ; 
and, on discovering such male infants, they should 
drown them in the Nile; meaning, infants in and 
around the royal city; for in the open country ot 
Goshen, this watching had been impossible, the ex- 
ecution of the order had been attended with hazard 
to the officers, opportunities of concealment were in- 
finitely more numerous, and the mention of the river 
seems to imply nearness to it, which might not be 
the fact in some parts of Goshen; and could not be 
the fact in any great part of it, if the situation usually 
assigned to that country be adopted, that is, between 
Egypt and the Red sea. 

These extracts serve to illustrate the conduct of 
Herod; first, toward his own sons; (see Herop 5) 
secondly, toward the infants at Bethlehem; for, if 
the kings of Persia destroy the infants of their own 
relations, and if the king of Egypt, fearing the birth 
of Moses, was peculiarly jealous and vigilant, where 
is the wonder, that Herod destroyed the infants of 
Bethlehem, under the idea, that among them was 
concealed a pretender to his crown? He did no 
more than was approved and practised in the East 
in such cases; nay, perhaps he might applaud his 
own clemency in that he did not destroy the parents 
also, with their elder offspring, but only infants en- 
tering on their second year. 

In confirmation of the proposition, that the chil- 
dren, not the mothers, were washed in stone vessels 
containing water, Mr. Taylor has given in his Frag- 
ments an engraving from an ornamental basso re- 
lievo on a sepulchral urn, which shows a midwife 
in the act of placing a new-born infant in a vessel, 
apparently of the same nature, and for the same pur- 
pose, as the Hebrew laver: her intention is, evident- 
ly, to wash the child; while the mother sits in an 
enfeebled attitude, looking on. An attendant holds 
a capacious swather, to receive the child after wash- 
ing; and the notice of the time of the child’s birth, 
and perhaps its horoscope, occupies a female, who 
stands behind, and who inscribes it with a stylus on 
a globe. This representation, he remarks, proves 
that children were committed to the midwife for the 
purpose of being washed ; Pharaoh might, therefore, 
say to the Hebrew midwives, or to these Egyptian 
women who were midwives to the Hebrew women, 
as was the opinion of Josephus, “When you are 
engaged in washing the Israelite infants, if they be 
boys, contrive to drown them in the water.” This 
order not succeeding to his mind, he directed lus 
officers to seize, and to drown by force, whatever 
young Israelites (boys) they could lay their hands on, 

The ancients bestowed considerable attention on — 
the washing of a new-born infant; and, indeed, it 
was in some degree ceremonious. “The Lacede- 
monians,” says Plutarch, in his Life of Lycurgus, 
| “washed the new-born infant in wine, (principally 
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no doubt, persons of property,) meaning thereby to 
strengthen the infant ;” but generally they washed 
the child in water; warmed, perhaps, in Greece ; 
cold, perhaps, in Egypt; or according to the season. 
We see, then, that the washing of a child newly born 
was a business of some consideration: how easily, 
therefore, did the hearers, and readers, of Christ and 
his apostles comprehend the phrases “the washing 
of regeneration ;’ or “the new birth;” the being 
born “a second time, of water ;” the initiatory, and, 
as it were, the revivificatory, ordinance of baptism ! 

The above mentioned engraving suggests another 
subject of inquiry, respecting the swaddling clothes 
appropriate to infants; an article but imperfectly 
known by us. Our translation has, as it may be 
thought somewhat improperly, used the term swad- 
dling bands; which implies a number of small 
pieces—narrow rolls—strips—bands: but the true 
import of the word is, more probably, that of a large 
cloth or wrapper ; such as the female figure in the 
engraving holds up, extended, ready to receive the 
child; an envelope of considerable capacity and am- 
plitude. With this idea agree what accounts have 
reached us of this part of attention to children among 
the ancients: “The child being washed, it was wrap- 

ed in a cloth, woven for this purpose by the mother 
in the time of her virginity ; as may be conjectured 
by that which Creusa made for Ion.” This, we 
may conceive, was lined throughout for greater 
warmth ; we may suppose, too, the lining was soft 
and comfortable, while the outside was richly orna- 
mented. “On this side,” that is, the outside of it, 
“the Erecthidee had worked the representation of 
Medusa’s head, and the snakes of her hair; besides 
two dragons, drawn in gold, with other ornaments.” 
This description evidently implies that considerable 
labor and care had been bestowed on this article; 
so that a handsome cloth of the kind could be pro- 
curable only by a parent in easy circumstances. But, 
however that might be, the inference is clear, that 
this cloth was large ; that it was not properly bands, 
but of some extent; otherwise, it could not have 
contained all these decorations, nor would it, we 
may suppose, have been esteemed worthy of receiy- 
ing them. 

Let us combine the supposition of size, or ampli- 
tude of dimension, with a swaddling cloth; while 
we examine places where the word occurs in Scrip- 
ture.—Job xxxviii. 8, 9. “Who closed the opening 
_ made by the sea, in its bursting forth as from the 

womb; when I placed my cloud as its vestment, 
and thick darkness as its swaddling cloth 2”—when I 
enveloped it in thick clouds, for its immediate cloth- 
ing, and surrounded it by extensive darkness, as a 
wrapper—involving it wholly. Surely, the idea of 
a broad, ample covering better suits this passage 
than that of narrow belts, or bands. 

Having hinted that not every woman could pro- 
cure this ample covering, it remains to connect the 
idea of a mother in easy circumstances with the fol- 
lowing passages. Lam. ii. 20. “ Behold, O Lord, 
aud consider to whom thou hast done this: shall the 
women eat their fruit, their little ones whom they 
have swaddled” in costly robes; and to whom they 
have paid every attention that delicacy could sug- 

_ gest to persons of consequence ; persons fit to be as- 
sociated with the “ priest and the prophet,” honor- 
able by condition of life. Surely, this raises the sen- 
timent, and is perfectly coincident with a similar af- 
flictive prophecy, (Deut. xxviii. 56, 57; Jer. xix. 9.) 
and with the well-known melancholy history in Jo- 
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sephus. So, in the same chapter, verse 22, “those 
whom I had swaddled, with great care and solii- 
tude, and had reared them to a hopeful time of life, 
my enemy hath consumed.” ‘Though nature knows 
no difference between the loss of a child to a poor 
person, and the same loss to a rich person, yet poe- 
try heightens its figure, by contrasting former deli- 
cacy with present distress; and such seems to be 
the mode adopted by the prophet in this passage, to 
increase the pathos of his representation. [The He- 
brew word in these passages is not that which com- 
monly signifies to swaddle, although so translated ; 
but it means rather to carry on the arm, to dandle, &c. 
The above remarks, therefore, are applicable only to 
the English version. R. 

Ezek. xvi. 4. “ And as for thy nativity” it was the 
very reverse of respectable; “for in the day thou 
wast born thy navel was not cut, neither wast thou 
washed in water, to supple thee: in salting thou wast 
not salted ; in swaddling thou wast not swaddled”—in 
a large, capacious swaddling cloth, as a rich person’s 
child would have been. ‘This is certainly the sense 
of the prophet. LXX, zai év omeapydrors ov'x ion aoye- 
The idea may be applied to an occurrence 
in the New Testament; of the propriety of which’ 
application the reader will judge with candor. 
Luke ii. 7. “'The virgin mother brought forth her 
son, the first-born; and she enveloped him in an 
ample swaddling robe, such as befitted, at Jeast in 
some degree, the heir of David’s house; and she 
took that kind of care of him which persons in com- 
petent circumstances take of their new-born infants.” 
If this be a fact, observe, how it became a sign to 
the shepherds: “You shall find the babe wrapped 
in a handsome swaddling cloth—though lying in a 
manger,” Luke ii. 12. Foraught we know, they 
might have found in Bethlehem, then crowded to 
excess, a dozen or a score of infants lying in man- 
gers; but none with those contradictory marks of 
dignity and indignity ; of noble descent, and of per- 
sonal inconvenience; of respectable station, and of 
refuge-taking poverty ; in short, the comfortable and 
lined swaddling cloth, which no doubt the mother 
brought with her, and the rocky, inconvenient, out- 
cast-looking residence in which for the time being 
the object of their patriotic hopes, and of their pious 
researches, was secluded. This carries us a little 
further: if it were customary for “mothers in their 
virgin state” to work, and ornament, this article of 
future expectancy, and if the Virgin Mary bad actu- 
ally worked such a one, then she was not without 
leisure, means, and skill equal to the performance ; 
consequently, she could not have been excessively 
poor, nor under the control of others, that is, in ser- 
vitude ; but must have enjoyed advantages not be- 
low those of the medium rank of women in her time 
and nation. All this, however, is only conjecture. 

BIRTHRIGHT, the privilege of first-born son. 
(See First-sorn.) Among the Hebrews, as, in- 
deed, among most other nations, the first-born en- 
joyed particular privileges ; and wherever polygamy 
was tolerated, it was highly necessary to fix them. 
(See Deut. xxi. 15—17.) They consisted, first, in a 
right to the priesthood, which, before the law, was 
in the eldest of the family ; but when brethren sepa- 
rated into families, each became priest and head over 
his own house. Secondly, the birthright consisted 
in receiving a double portion of the father’s property 
above his brethren. This is explained two ways: 
some suppose that half the whole inheritance was 
given to the elder brother, and the other half shared 
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in equal parts among the rest. But the rabbins in- 
form us, on the contrary, that the first-born took for 
his share twice as much as any of his brethren. If 
the first born died before the division . f the “ather’s 
inheritance, and left any children, his right te volved 
to his heirs. First-born daughters were nct invest- 
ed with these privileges. Esau sold his birthright 
to Jacob, who, in consequence, had a right to de- 
mand from his father the privileges annexed to it; 
Jacob transferred the right of the first-born from 
Reuben to Joseph; and David from Adonijah to 
Solomon. See INHERITANCE. 

BISHLAM MITHRIDATH, one of the king of 
Persia’s officers on this side the Euphrates, who 
wrote to king Artaxerxes, desiring him to forbid 
the Jews to rebuild the temple, Ezra iv. 7. 

BISHOP, in Greek, ’Em10zéz0¢, in Latin, episcopus, 
an overseer, one who has the inspection and direction 
of any thing. Nehemiah speaks of the overseer of 
the Levites at Jerusalem: (Neh. xi. 22.) Uzzi had 
the inspection of the other Levites. The Hebrew 

akid, rendered episcopus, has the same signification. 
Tie Athenians gave this name to the person who 
presided in their courts of justice ; and the Digest 
gives it to those magistrates who had the inspection 
of the bread market, and other things of that nature: 
but the most common acceptation of the word bish- 
op, is that which occurs Acts xx. 28. and in Paul’s 
epistles, (Phil. i. 1.) where it signifies the pastor of a 
ehurch. Peter calls Jesus Christ, “the Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls,” 1 Pet. ii. 25.  Panl de- 
scribes the qualities requisite in a bishop, 1 Tim. iii. 
re L it, he Ty OZes 

BITHRON, 2 Sam. ii. 29. This word means the 
same as Beruer, which see. It probably denotes 
here aregion of hills and valleys, and not any definite 
place. R. 

BITHYNIA, (1 Pet. i. 1.) a province of Asia Mi- 
nor, in the northern part of that peninsula; on the 
shore of the Euxine, having Phrygia and Galatia to 
the south. It is famous as being one of the proy- 
inces to which the apostle Peter addressed his first 
epistle ; also, as having been under the government 
of Pliny, who describes the manners and characters 
of the Christians there, about A. D. 106; also for the 
holding of the most celebrated council of the Christian 
church in the city of Nice, its metropolis, about A. D. 
325. It should seem to be, with some justice, con- 
sidered as a province taught by Peter; and we read 
(Acts xvi. 7.) that when Paul attempted to go into 
Bithynia, the Spirit suffered him not. It is directly 
opposite to Constantinople. 

BITTER. BITTERNESS. The Lord says to 
the Jews, “I will send the Chaldeans against you, 
that bitter nation,” Hab.i.6. “Take care, lest peo- 
ple who are bitter of soul run upon thee,” Judg. 
xviii. 25. David in his flight (2 Sam. xvii. 8.) was 
accompanied by men bitter of soul, or chafed in their 
minds as a bear bereaved. The energy of these ex- 
pressions is sufficiently discernible ; denoting vexa- 
tion, anger, fury. Sometimes bitterness of soul sig- 
nifies only grief, 1 Sam. i. 10; 2 Kings iv.27. The 
waters of jealousy, which women suspected of adul- 
tery were obliged to drink, are called bitter waters, 
Numb. v.19. (See Jeauousy.) “Bitter envying,” 
(Jam. iii. 14.) denotes mortal and permanent hatred. 
King Hezekiah in his hymn says (Isa. xxxviii. 17.) 
that, “in the midst of his peace, he was attacked 
with great bitterness,” a very dangerous disease. 

BITTER HERBS. The Hebrews were com- 
manded to eat the Passover with bitter herbs ; (Exod. 
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xii. 8.) but what kind of herbs or salad » intended 
by the Hebrew word merorim, which literally signi- 
fies bitters, is not well known. ‘The Jews think 
cichory, wild lettuce, hoarhound, and the like. 
Whatever may be implied under the term, whether 
bitter herbs, or bitter ingredients in general, it was 
designed to remind them of their severe and bitter 
bondage in Egypt, from which God was now about 
to deliver them. 

BITTERN, a fowl, about the size of a heron, and 
of that species. Nineveh and Babylon became a 
possession for the bittern and other wild birds, (Isa. 
xiv. 23; xxxiv. 11; Zeph. ii. 14.) according to the 
English Bible, but it is very doubtful whether this 
be correct. 

“Three elements,” says Scheuzer, “ may dispute 
the property of the kippod; earth, air, and water.” 
The weight of interpreters is in favor of the hedge- 
hog, or the porcupine, which may stand at the head 
of the hedge-hog species. It must be acknowledg- 
ed, that the Arabic terms kenfud, kunphud, canfed, 
&c. sufficiently resemble the Hebrew kippéd, which, 
possibly, was pronounced with n inserted, as lampad, 
written lappad, &c. It may be thought different 
from the common hedge-hog, because the manners 
of that creature do not agree with those attributed to 
the kippod; for the hedge-hog is resident in more 
verdant and cultivated places than we are led to 
place the kippod in. It appears, however, from Dr, 
Russel’s Aleppo, (vol. ii. p. 159.) that the porcupine 
is called kunfud: “It is sometimes, though rarely, 
brought to town by the peasants.” “The notion of 
his darting his quills still prevails in Syria. I never 
met with any person who had seen it ; but it stands 
recorded in books, and the fact is not doubted.” 
“The hedge-hog is regarded by the natives as the 
same species; is found in the fields in abundance, 
but serves only for medicinal purposes.” It is con- 
cluded, from these hints, that the poreupine is wilder 
than the hedge-hog, in Syria. The same inference 
arises from comparing the accounts of these animals 
given by Buffon ; hedge-hogs he placed in his gar- 
den: and they are kept in kitchens as devourers of 
black beetles; they abound most in temperate cli- 
mates; the north being too cold for them. ‘The 
porcupine is a native of the hottest climates of Africa 
and India, perhaps is originally of the East, yet can 
live and multiply in less sultry situations, such as 
Persia, Spain, and Italy. Agricola says, the species 
has been in late ages transported into Europe. It is 
now found in Spain, and in the Apennine moun- 
tains, near Rome. Pliny and the naturalists say, 
that the porcupine, like the bear, hides itself in win- 
ter. It eats crums of bread, cheese, fruits, and, 
when at liberty, roots, and wild grain; in a garden it 
makes great havoc, and eats pulse with greediness ; 
it becomes fat toward the close of summer, and its 
flesh is not bad eating. 

We should now inquire what associates Scripture 
has given to the kippod. It is connected with “pools 
of water,” in Isa. xiv. 23, according to our transla- 
tion. This we shall consider hereafter. In chap. 
xxxiv. 11, it is associated with Kaat, the pelican: 
with Janshuph, which is supposed to be the lesser 
bittern or Ardea Ibis ; and with Oreb, or the raven’ 
kind ; together with thorns, nettles, and brambles ; 
with Tannim, and with ostriches. If only water- 
birds had been connected with it here, we might 
have been led to conclude that it denoted a water- 
bird also ; but as ravens and ostriches, to say noth- 
ing of the thorns and nettles, are found in dry places 
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nothing prevents this from being an animal of dry 
places also. In Zephaniah ii. 14, the kippod is coupled 
only with the Kaat, or pelican; but, 5 bs the peli- 
ean be a water-bird, yet she builds her nest in open 
laces distant from water; and the prophet had said, 
in the former verse, “Nineveh shall be dry like a 
wilderness ;” so that creatures inhabiting dry places, 
may readily be supposed to reside there. ‘This as- 
sociation, therefore, is not conclusive for a water- 
bird; though it must be admitted that it looks rather 
like a bird of some kind as a fellow to the pelican, 
with which it is matched. It appears, then, that 
both Babylon and Nineveh are threatened with des- 
elation, and with becoming the residence of the 
eee To ascertain this kippod, Mr. Taylor has 
en some pains to discover what creatures breed 
in ruins in these countries, The result has proved 
not very satisfactory. Storks, owls, bats, and a bird, 
which is probably the locust bird, are all he finds 
identified. Bats we might naturally expect in vaults 
and caverns; but whether porcupiues also, may be 
questioned. The following extracts are submitted 
to the reader; if they do not determine the question, 
they may give hints for further inquiries. At Chytor 
—* The ruines of above an hundred feniples} to this 
day remain of stone, white, and well polished, albeit 
now inhabited by storks, owls, bats, and like birds.” 
—(G. Herbert, Travels, p. ta) 

“ Nineveh was built on the Jeft shoar of the Tigris, 
upon Assyria side, being now only a heap of rubbish, 
extending almost a league along the river. There 
are abundance of vaults and caverns uninhabited ; 
nor could a man well conjecture, whether they were 
the ancient habitations of the people, or whether any 
houses were built upon them in former times; for 
most of the houses in Turkie are like cellars, or else 
but one storie high.” (Tavernier, book ii. p. 72.) 
M. Beauchamp, in his account of the ruins of Baby- 
lon, (European Magazine, May, 1792,) informs us, 
that “this place and the mount of Babel are com- 
monly called by the Arabs Mak-Coube, that is, ‘topsy- 
turvy ;?” which is almost the same as Thevenot 
mentions respecting Nineveh and its inhabitants; 
and which, could we trace it to its origin, very prob- 
ably would be found deserving our notice. “The 
master mason led me along a valley—I found in it 
a subterranean canal—these ruins extend several 
leagues.” Vaults and under-ground constructions 
then remain of ancient Babylon, and these may well 
afford shelter for bats. We understand that trees grow 
in parts of the space formerly occupied by Babylon ; 
and, if so, they may afford shelter for porcupines. 
Against this interpretation of kippod it must be ob- 
served, that in the Chaldee this word denotes a bird 
—taken for the bittern, as by our translators ; and so 
in the Talmud. The root of the word signifies, to 
draw together, contract, shrink ; which, as applied to 
animals, teaches nothing ; for we cannot admit with 
Scheuzer, that “the beaver is what best agrees to 
me import of the word.” It is probable that the 
pepe does not inhabit dusty ruins, or dry or 

places ; but rather common lands or forests, 
where vegetables and grain may be its food: yet, as 
vegetables may grow where towns have stood, per- 
haps this is not a decisive objection. Moreover, this 
objection becomes still less decisive, if the remark of 
Bochart be correct, that the (uow) pools of water are 
to be (hereafter) a possession for the kippod; and 
these “ pools of water” are, according to the most 
probable notion of the word, artificial, or fish-ponds, 
as in Isa. xix. 10, If 4 we may understand them 
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here of garden-canals, forming parts of pleasure 
grounds; fed, no doubt, originally from the river; 
and long after the destruction, or rather the aban- 
doning, of the city, retaining moisture enough to 
support vegetables, on which porcupines might feed. 
In fact, Babylon became a park, wherein the kings 
of Parthia hunted in after ages, and the same land 
which supported wild boars, might equally well sup- 
port other wild animals, including those native of 
hot climates, such as the porcupine undoubtedly is. 
Ina former chapter, the prophet takes some pains 
to consort creatures of the dry desert with creatures 
of the watery marshes; and from the local situation 
of Babylon, all these classes might dwell there 
together. 

It would have been fortunate, if the etymology of 
this word had afforded means of determining the 
creature intended; as applied to the hedge-hog, it 
can ouly refer to his contracting or drawing himself 
together, at the approach of an enemy ; and perhaps 
this reference is sufficient. It is necessary only to 
add, that in Arabic, the class Kanfad, or Kenfud, in- 
cludes three kinds :—(1.) Kanfad al bari, the land- 
hedge-hog.—(2.) Kanfad al bachari, the sea-hedge- 
hog; what we call the urchin, as indeed we call the 
former also by this name.—(3.) Kanfad al gebeli, the 
hedge-hog of the mountains; which is, no doubt, the 
porcupine. Seeing, then, the determination of this 
language in favor of this word, can we do better than 
be guided by it in this instance ? Yet, with some re- 
luctance, as this is not precisely that creature which, 
on principles of arrangement, seem to answer the re- 
quisitions of every place in Scripture. 

We conclude, therefore, though wishing for fur- 
ther information, with the idea of Bochart: 


And I will make it [Babylon] a possession for the - 
porcupine ; 
Even the garden-canals of water. 


The general reasoning of this article is now re- 
duced to a certainty, by the testimony of the late Mr 
Rich, who says expressly, in his “ Memoir on Baby- 
lon,” (p. 30.) “I found QuANTITIES OF PORCUPINE- 
quills; and in most of the cavities are numbers of 
bats and owls.” Quantities of quills imply the ex- 
istence of many porcupines, in these deserted des- 
olations, 

BITUMEN, a fat, combustible, oily matter, found 
in many places, particularly above Babylon, and in 
Judea, in the lake Asphaltites, or the Dead sea. Noah 
coated over the ark with bitumen; (Gen. vi. 14.) the 
builders of the tower of Babel used it for a cement ; 
(Gen. xi. 3.) and the little vessel in which Moses was 
exposed, near the banks of the river Nile, was daub- 
ed over with it, Exod. ii. 38. See AsrpHautus, and 
also under Basynonta, p. 137. 

BIZJOTHJAH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 28. 

BIZTHA, (Esth. i. 10.) a eunuch at the court of 
Ahasuerus, cr Xerxes. 

BLACKNESS or THe race. We have an ex- 
pression, Joel ii. 6, “ Before their approach [the 
locusts’] the people shall be much pained ; all faces 
shall gather blackness ;” which is also adopted by the 
prophet Nahum: (ii. 10.) “the heart melteth, the 
knees smite together, much pain is in all loins, and 
the faces of them all gather blackness.” 'This phrase, 
which sounds uncouth to an English ear, is elucidat- 
ed by the following history, from Ockley’s Hist. of 
the Saracens, (vol. ii. p. 319.) which we the rather 
introduce, as Mr. Harmer has referred this blackness 
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to the effect of hunger and thirst; and Calmet, to a 
bedaubing of the face with soot, &c. a proceeding 
not very consistent with the hurry of flight, or the 
terror of distress. “ Kumiel, the son of Ziyad, was 
a man of fine wit. One day Hejage made him come 
before him, and reproached him, because in such a 
garden, and before such and such persons, whom 
lhe named to him, he had made a great many im- 
precations against him, saying, the Lord blacken his 
face, that is, fill him with shame and confusion ; and 
wished that his neck was cut off, and his blood shed.” 
The reader will observe how perfectly this explana- 
tion agrees with the sense of the passages quoted 
above: to gather blackness, then, is equivalent to 
suffering extreme confusion, and being overwhelmed 
with shame, or with terror and dismay. 

BLASPHEMY. A man is guilty of blasphemy, 
when he speaks of God, or his attributes, injurious- 
ly; when he ascribes such qualities to him, as do not 
belong to him, or robs him of those which do. The 
law sentences blasphemers to death, Lev. xxiv. 12— 
16. Whosoever heard another blaspheming, and 
witnessed his offence, laid his band on the criminal’s 
head, to express that he was to bear the whole blame 
and punishment of bis crime. The guilty person 
was led out of the city and stoned. 

BLASTUS, an officer of king Agrippa, who fa- 
vored the peace with Tyre and Sidon, Acts xii. 20. 

BLEMISHES were of various kinds on men, 
and also on animals. Blemishes, personal deformi- 
ties, excluded priests from performing their sacred 
functions: blemishes on animals excluded them 
from being offered on the altar, &c., Lev. xxii. 20, 
21, &c.; xxiv. 19, 20; Deut. xv. 21. 

BLESS, BLESSING, is referred, (1.) to God, 
and, (2.)to man. Without doubt the inferior is 

-blessed by the superior. When God blesses, he 
bestows that virtue, that efficacy, which renders his 
blessing effectual, and which his blessing expresses. 
His blessings are either temporal or spiritual, bodily 
or mental ; but in every thing they are productive of 
that which they import: whereas, the blessings of 
men are only good wishes, personal or official, and, 
as it were, a peculiar kind of prayer to the Author 
of all good, for the welfare of the subject of them. 
God’s blessings extend into the future life; but no 
gift of one man to another, even of a parent to his 
child, can exceed the limits of the present state. 
Blessing was an act of thanksgiving to God for his 
mercies ; or, rather, for that special mercy, which, at 
the time, occasioned the act of blessing; as for food, 
for which thanks were rendered to God, or for any 
other good. ‘ 

Those predictions of the ancient patriarchs, which 
we usually call blessings, are much rather prophetic 
hints or suggestions as to what should be the char- 
acter, disposition, or circumstances of those to whom 
they referred. 'They were probably grounded, in 
some degree, on observations made respecting the 
temper and conduct of the party himself who im- 
mediately received them. So, if Benjamin, son of 
Jacob, were himself personally sharp, wolf-like, bold, 
predatory, his nature might be expected to descend 
in his posterity; and so of others. But often, the 
spirit of prophecy prompted the mind of the speaker, 
writer, or composer, to utter sentiments which, in 
the event, were to be fulfilled strictly, literally, or 
verbally, yet in a manner different from what was 
most prominent on the mind of the speaker. So 
when Jacob says of Simeon and Levi, “I will dis- 
perse them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel ;” 
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since he intended this dispersion by way of degra- 
dation and punishment, it is not likely that he fore- 
saw that one tribe should furnish men of letters— 
writers, in the future kingdom of his descendants ; 
that the other should be invested with the priesthood, 
and thereby both be allotted into various districts, 
and cities, throughout the land of Israel: yet the 
fact was so; and Providence accomplished his 
prophecy, by dispersing and scattering these tribes 
after a manner which, perhaps, did not occur to the 
mind of the dying patriarch, at the instant when he 
delivered the prediction. When Isaae foretold the 
different natures and properties of the countries 
which should be possessed by Jacob and hy Esau, 
he did not confer on the persons of his sons any real 
possession ; he merely, as it were, divided to them, 
by prediction, the places of the future habitations of 
their posterity: and these places he described pro- 
phetically, and prophetically referred to the nations, 
rather than to the persons, of Jacob and Esau. 

Blessing is sometimes put for salyation—for conse- 
cration—for a promise of future good—for the re- 
ception of a good—for a gift or present—for praise— 
for alms—for adoration—for a man’s blessing bim- 
self; in short, it implies a felicity, either expected, 
promised, received, or bestowed. The manner of 
blessing is appointed in the Mosaic ritual, by the lift- 
ing up of hands. Our Lord lifted up his hands, and 
blessed his disciples. This action appears to have 
been constant: as the palm of the hand held up- 
wards, was precatory, so the palm turned outwards 
or downwards, was benedictory. Moses says to 
Aaron, “Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel, 
saying unto them, The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up bis coun- 
tenance unto thee, and give thee peace,” Numb. vi. 
23. He pronounced these words standing, with a 
loud voice, and his hands elevated and extended. 
God ordains that, on the arrival of Israel in the 
promised land, the whole multitude should be con- 
vened between the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, 
and that blessings should be published on mount 
Gerizim, for those who should observe the laws of 
God, and curses on mount Ebal against the violators 
of those laws. This was performed by Joshua, af- 
ter he had conquered part of the land of Canaan, 
Josh. viii. 30, 31. 

BLESSING, Vattey or. This was in the tribe 
of Judah, near the Dead sea and Engedi, not far 
from Tekoa, and was called the valley of Beracha, 
or Blessing, after the miraculous victory of Jehosha- 
phat over the confederated army of Ammon, Moab, 
and Edom, 2 Chron. xx. 23—26. : 

BLIND. Blindness is sometimes taken for a real 
privation of sight, sometimes for dimness of sight; 
so the blindness of the man in the gospel, who was 
born blind, and that of Tobit, were real: they had 
truly no sight. 'The men of Sodom, who endeavor- 
ed to find Lot’s door, and could not; (Gen. xix. 11.) 
and Paul, during the first three days of his being at 
Damascus, (Acts ix. 9.) lost the use of their sight only 
for a time; the offices of their eyes were suspended. 
The LXX well represent the situation of the in- 
habitants of Sodom, by saying they were struck 
(aorasid, q. d. avidentid) with an inability of seeing, 
sightless. Moses says, (Lev. xix. 14.) “Thou shalt 
not put a stumbling block before the blind,” which 
may be understood literally, or figuratively; as 


“if be recommended that charity and instruction 


:hould be shown to them who want light and coun 
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sel, or to those who are in danger of going wrong; 
to instruct the ignorant, &c. He says also, (Deut. 
xxvii. 18.) “Cursed be he who maketh the blind to 
wander out of his way ;’ which may also be taken 
in the same manner. 'The Jebusites, to insult David, 
who besieged Jerusalem, mocked him, saying, (2 
Sam. v. 6.) “Thou shalt not come in hither, except 
thou take away the blind and the lame,” as if they 
desired none but the blind and the lame to defend 
their city. Job says, (xxix. 15.) he had been eyes to 
the blind, had given good advice to those who need- 
ed it, had taken pains to set them right, who, through 
want of light and understanding, had gone astray. 
Our Saviour, almost in the same sense, says, (Matt. 
xv. 14.) “Ifthe blind lead the blind, they will both 
fall into the ditch ;” designing to describe the pre- 
sumption of the Pharisees, who, blind as they were 
in the ways of God, yet pretended to lead others. 
He tells them, (John ix. 40, 41.) that he came into 
the world, that “they who see not might see, and 
that they who see might be made blind.” The 
Pharisees, perceiving that this alluded to them, re- 
plied, “Are we blind also?” He answered them, 
“If ye were blind, (naturally or inevitably, or ‘did 
you acknowledge your ignorance,) ye should have 
no sin; but now ye say, We see, therefore your sin 
remaineth.” A principal character of the Messiah 
vee in the prophets is, that the eyes of the 

lind should be enlightened by him, Isaiah xxix. 18 ; 
xxxv. 5; xlii. 16. This, therefore, our Lord propos- 
ed to the observation of Jobn’s disciples, who came 
from their master, to inquire whether he were the 
person whom they expected. “Tell John,” says he, 
“the blind see.” The evangelists have preserved 
the memory of several miraculous cures, wrought by 
our Saviour on the blind. 

On the pool of Bernespa it'has been suggested, 
that a great dimness of sight might be one degree 
of blindness ; or, at least, that a temporary suspen- 
sion of sight might be expressed by the term blind- 


ness ; other instances of such suspension might have |. 


been adduced in the Syrians, who were smitten in 
this manner by Elisha, 2 Kings vi. 18. 

It is also hinted in the article on Eastern Veils, 
that the face of Moses was covered with a veil, the 
effect of which was little different from a slight de- 
gree of blindness, or dimness of perception; and 
this degree of blindness is, by the apostle, referred 
to the heart of the Jews; (2 Cor. iii. 14.) that -being, 
at present, under this veil; but when it (that is, the 
heart of the nation) shall turn to the Lord, the veil 
shall be taken away—taken off, from rownd about it, 
megraiosttac. A few further thoughts on this subject 
may be acceptable, because it apparently contains 
an allusion to an eastern custom, of which the west- 
ern reader can have no conception. They are by 
Mr. Taylor. 

Sultan Coobsurroo mounted the throne by order 
of his grandfather ; his father opposed, defeated, and 
took him prisoner ; “impaled many of his followers, 
and bid his son bebold the men in whom he trusted.” 
His son told him, “he should not have served him 
so... . he had no joy in life, after the beholding 
of so many gallant men dead.” Notwithstanding, 
the king spared his life, casting him into prison, 
where his eyes were skALED uP (by something put 
before them, which might not be taken off) for the space 
of three years; after which time that seal was taken 
away, that he might with freedom enjoy the light, 
though not his liberty.” (Sir Thomas Roe’s Iim- 
bassy to India, p. 477.) Della Valle (p. 29.) describes 
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the same fact in terms somewhat different; and, in- 
deed, without the foregoing explanation, his account 
might have led us into perplexity :—“ He caused his 
eyes to be SEWED UP, 4s it is sometimes the cuistom 
here ; to the end to deprive hii of sight, without exce- 
cating him, that so he might be unfit to cause any more 
commotions ; which sewing, if it continue long, they 
say it wholly causes loss of sight; but after a while, 
the father caused this prince’s eyes to be unripped 
again, so that he was not blinded, but saw again, and 
it was only a temporal [temporary] penance.” Now, 
what could this be, that was thus put before the eyes 
of this young prince, and sealed, or sewed up, but a 
kind of hood, or veil, which covered his head and 
face, and most probably enclosed the whole upper 
part of both, If this notion of a hood, or veil, be 
correct,—and nothing seems to oppose it,—then ob- 
serve, (1.) This was the punishment of a father to 
his son, for rebellion and disobedience ; moreover, it 
was an abated punishment. (2.) It was accomplished 
by the ministry of others, who sealed this wrapper 
on the young prince. (3.) It was to endure for a 
limited time ; after which the father directed its re- 
moval. (4.) After its removal, the son went about 
again, in partial liberty, though, we are informed, 
“strongly guarded ;” and as it was generally believed 
to be the intent of his father (for he would often 
presage so) to make this prince, his first-born, his 
successor; though for the present, out of some 
jealousy, (he being so much beloved of the people,) 
he denied him his entire liberty. 

Waving the jealousy of this father, is not this his- 
tory an accurate counterpart to the dealings of God 
with Israel, as hinted at by the apostle? The veil 
was on the heart of that people, as a punishment, 
not a destruction ; moreover, it was to continue for 
a limited time only, and then that nation would be ° 
again acknowledged by him, as his son, his first- 
born, and be restored to liberty, and eventually to 
favor. 

Mr. Harmer (vol. ii. p. 277.) has quoted the above 
extract to illustrate Isaiah vi. 10. “ Shut the eyes of 
this people ;” but the Hebrew word yyw, Hiphil im- 
ver. yun, does not strictly mean to shut, close, but to 
Ce laster over, &c. and thus prevent from 
seeing. This is the strict signification of the root; 
and, evidently, its translations in the New Testa- 
ment may bear this meaning, xau«t'w, conniveo, (Matt. 
xiii. 15; Acts xxviii, 27.) i. e. they have half shut 
their eyes, like those who wish to keep out too strong 
a glare of light. The sentiment therefore of the New 
Testament word will be this, These people have de- 
sisted from seeing; as we say, they ovERLOOK, that 
is, do not see a thing; or, as it is well expressed, 
“seeing they do not perceive ;” which agrees with 
the import of the Hebrew. 

Blindness, as a disease of the organ of vision, may 
be produced by drying up the natural humors of the 
eyes, through which the rays of light pass; and this 
may be the effect of old age, which produces dim- 
ness and at length blindness; or it may be the con- 
sequence of great heat, applied to the eyes; and in 
this manner one of the kings of England is said to 
have been blinded, by the holding of a heated brass 
basin before his eyes, which gradually exhaled their 
moisture. If the eyes are dried up, they must be 
hardened. Or blindness may proceed from a cata- 
ract, or thick skin, growing over a part of the eye, 
and preventing the passage of the rays of light to 
the interior, the proper seat of vision; this might 
anciently be thought to give the appearance of hard- 
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ness to the eye; and we ourselyes call such an ap- 
pearance a wall-eye-—The reader may recollect 
other instances. 

By these considerations we may, perhaps, account 
for the seeming contrariety, which appears some- 
times between the margin and the text in our trans- 
lation, (and in other translations also,) which ren- 
ders the same word blindness and hardness ; for it is 
by no means unusual, for young persons especially, 
to discover the strong distinction between the terms 
blindness and hardness ; while the cause of their 
adoption to express the same distemper entirely es- 
capes them. So we read, Mark iii.5, “ Being grieved 
for the blindness—hardness—of their hearts.” So 
Rom. xi. 25, “ Blindness—hardness—in part hath 
happened to Israel.” Ephesians iv. 18, “ Because 
of the blindness—hardness—of their hearts.” 2 Cor. 
iii, 14, “Their minds were blinded—hardened :” 
and elsewhere. Now, ifin these and other places, 
the disorder adverted to were a blindness occasioned 
by desiccation of the visual] agents, or any of their 
parts, whether arising from causes already suggested, 
or from any other, then we readily perceive by what 
means the two ideas of blindness and hardness might 
originate from the same word ; and that, in fact, both 
renderings may be correct, since by one we are led 
to the cause, hardness; and by the other to the 
effect, blindness. 

These observations are intended to parry remarks 
which have been raised from this commission given 
by God to the prophet. Some have said, God com- 
mands the prophet to do a certain thing to this peo- 
ple, and then punishes the people: nay, this appears 
stronger still, where the passage is quoted, as, (John 
xii. 40.) He hath blinded their eyes and hardened 
their hearts; which seems to be contradictory to 
Matt. xiii. 15, where the people themselves are said 
to have closed their own eyes: and so Acts xxviii. 
27. These seeming contradictions are very easily 
reconciled. God, by giving plenty and abundance, 
affords the means of the people’s abusing his good- 
ness, and becoming both over-fat with food, and in- 
toxicated with drink ; and thus, his very beneficence 
may be said to make their heart fat, and their eyes 
heavy: while at the same time, the people by their 
own act, their over-feeding, become unwieldy—in- 
dolent—bloated—over-fat at heart; and, moreover, 
so stupified by liquor and strong drink, that their 
eyes and ears may be useless to them: with wide 
open eyes, “staring, they may stare, but not perceive ; 
and listening, they may hear, but not understand ;” 
and in this lethargic state they will continue; pre- 
ferring it to a more sedate, rational condition, and 
refusing to forbear from prolonging the causes of it, 
lest at any sober interval they should see truly with 
their eyes, and hear accurately with their ears ; in 
consequence of which they should be shocked at 
themselves, be converted, be changed from such 
misconduct, and I should heal them; should cure 
these delusory effects of their surfeits and dissolute- 
ness. Compare Isaiah v. 11; xxviii. 7. Where is 
now the contradiction between these different repre- 
sentations of the same event ?—Is it not an occurrence 
of daily notoriety, that God gives, but the sinner abuses 
his gifts to his own injury, of body and mind ? 

This may also hint a reason why our Lord spoke 
in parables ; that is, the people were too much stu- 
pified to see the plain and simple truth ; but their 
attention might possibly be gained by a tale, or be 
caught by an inference. 

Because the customs of our country do neither 
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authorize, nor tolerate, the maiming of a criminal by 
way of punishment, we are (happily for us) incapable 
of entering into the spirit of several passages of Scrip- 
ture ; for instance, those which speak of not merely 
loss of sight, but loss of the eyes, also, the organs of 
sight; that is, of blindness, oceasioned by a forcible 
extraction of the eye itself: nevertheless, till we 
properly understand this deplorable condition, we 
shall not adequately comprehend the exertion of 
that power which could restore the faculty of sight, 
by restoring the organ of that important sense. We 
wish to impress this on the reader; and to present 
to his conception the inevitable and remediless mis- 
ery of the unhappy sufferers under such a calamity ; 
whiclr is a punishment constantly used im the East 
for rebellion or treason. 

“Mahommed Khan .... not long after I left 
Persia, his eyes were cur out. (Hanway, p. 224.) 
The close of this hideous scene (of punishment) was 
an order to cut out the eyes of this unhappy man: 
the soldiers were dragging him to this execution, 
while he begged with bitter eries that he might 
rather suffer death. (p. 203.) Sadoe Aga had his 
beard cut off, his face rubbed with dirt, and his eyes 
were cur out. (p. 201.) The Persians regard blind 
men as dead ;” and indeed they are ever after a dead 
weight on their families, who maintam them, with 
great trouble, and who ever have them before their 
eyes. This is the reason why they are not put to 
death at once. 

“As we approached Astrabad, we met several 
armed horsemen carrying home the peasants whose 
eyes had been put out, the blood yet running down 
their faces.” (p. 201.) Chardin relates an instance 
of a king of Imiretta, who lived in this condition. 
(p. 180.) Hearing a complaint of continual wars, 
“T am sorry for it, replied the king, but I cannot help 
it: for I am a poor blind man ; and they make me do 
what they themselves please. I dare not discover 
myself to any one whatever; I mistrust all the 
world; and yet I surrender myself to all, not daring 
to offend any body, for fear of being assassinated by 
every body. This poor prince is young and well 
shaped: and he always wears a handkerchief over 
the upper part of his face, to wipe up the rheum 
that distils from the holes of his eyes; and to hide 
such a hideous sight from those who come to visit 
him.” 

Let us now consider the anatomical force of some 
expressions in the prophet Isaiah: he speaks of a 
person who was to bind up the broken hearted, also, 
to open the eyes that were blinded, i. e. total blind- 
ness itself, as the word seems to imply, 2 Kings xxv. 
7. for did not Nebuchadnezzar punish Zedekiah 
with the usual punishment for high treason, or re- 
bellion, (as we have seen above,) by eutting out his 
eyes, in order to blind him effectually ? See also Jer. 
xxix, 75 le - 1 

The evangelist Luke (iv. 18.) seems to allude to 
such an import of the word, and to such a fact: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. . to give to 
the blind restoration of sight, remobility of the eyes,” 
evésieyur. The power which could bind up the 
broken heart, could also restore the eye-balls to their 
deprived sockets, and give them every faculty which 
they bad long lost. Let the reader well consider and 
admire this power. Let him also applaud the cor- 
rect and happy phraseology of the evangelist, whom 
tradition reports to have been the “ beloved physi- 
cian.” Jn perfect coincidence with this, Mr. Ches- 
selden observes, (Philosophical Transactions, No 
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402.) that he had couched several blind persons ; 
and they all had been “mightily perplexed after the 
vperation, how to move their eyes, having had no 
occasion to move them during their blindness; and 
they were a long time before they could attain this 
faculty, and before they could direct them to any 
object which they wished to inspect:” that is, they 
were long in recovering that aussewr which our 
Lord communicated perfectly in an instant. The 
same evangelist uses a very descriptive expression 
of our Lord’s manner of doing such a kindness: 
(Luke vii. 21.) “And to many who were blind he 
freely made a present of sight ; (¢zagisuro ro BAdmecy ;) 
the word is not now cdpiewor, but simply Biémecy ; 
which seems to justify the stronger import we have 
ascribed to the former word: while the term ?ycglouro 
expresses the graceful readiness of the donor’s 
action. 
Mr. Po 
applaud 


has two lines which have been much 
: speaking of the Messiah, he says, 


He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 


Crities might remark the fallacy of the metaphor 
in the first line, since the visual ray (that is, of light) 
has no film from which to be purged, whatever the 
visual way (the passage for light into the eye) might 
have. But our observations lead us to the second 
line, which, however happily expressed, is inferior in 
strength to the prophet; who not only includes the 
restoration of ability for vision to the sightless eye- 
ball, but also, perhaps, the restoration of the eye-ball 
itself to its proper place, and to its rolling activity : 


He from thick films shall clear the visual course, 
The rolling ball restore, with all its former force. 


Whether the application of the instances above 
quoted to the case of Zedekiah, and to the word 
used in reference to him, may be admitted without 
hesitation, we will not determine. But an instance 
of what may certainly be considered as a loss of the 
eye-ball itself, occurs in the case of Samson, 
Judges xvi. 21. “The Philistines took him and 
(»»y-m8 mpar) bored—dug owt—his very eyes:” treat- 
ing him asarebel. Well might he, therefore, after- 
wards speak of being “avenged on them for the 
loss of his two eyes,” verse 28.“ O dark, dark, dark, 
beyond the reach of light!” This shows also the 
barbarity of Nahash, (1 Sam. xi. 2.) who proposed to 
“thrust out,” scoop out—hollow out—the right eyes 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead. This shows, 
too, the severity of the punishment assigned to “the 
eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother; the ravens of the valley shall pick it out ; 
and the young eagles shall eat it:”’—that is, it shall 
sufter the punishment of rebellion and treason, And 
finally, this shows the strong language of the rebels 
in the conspiracy of Korah, Numb. xvi. 14. “ Wilt 
thou (Moses) bore out the eyes of these men ?”—wilt 
thou subject them to total and irreparable blindness ? 
—otherwise, q. d. “Is it in thy power to punish go 
extensive a conspiracy, as thou mightest punish a 
single rebel 2” 
_ If therefore the instances mentioned by Hanway 
and Chardin are not to be considered as altogether 
coincident with that of Zedekiah, since then the his- 
torian might have used the proper word to express 
such a forced extraction of the eye-ball, yet they will 
apply to the passages subsequently quoted; an. 
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they will justify the different senses of the word blind- 
ness, according to the nature and origin of its cause 

The idea of blindness seems evidently to vary in 
its strength :—(John ix. 40.) “I am come into this 
world that they who see not might see; and that 
they who see might become blind;” not totally 
blind, as those who have lost their eye-balls, but in a 
smaller degree. “The Pharisees said, Are we blind 
also ?—If ye were blind—absolutely, inevitably blind 
—blind through any calamitous dispensation of 
Providence—ye should have no sin; but now ye 
say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth.” 

Ignorance is a kind of blindness often no less fatal 
than privation of sight; and partial or deficient in- 
formation is little better than ignorance: so we find 
Moses saying to Hobab, “ Leave us not, I pray thee ; 
forasmuch as thou knowest how we ought to encamp 
in the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead 
of eyes,” Numb. x. 31. The necessity and propriety 
of such a guide will appear from considerations 
easily gathered from the following extract ; and the 
description of a person of this character will be inter- 
esting, though it cannot be equally interesting to us 
who travel on hedge-bounded turnpike roads, as to 
an individual about to take his passage across the 
Great Desert. If it be said, in the case of Moses, the 
angel who conducted the camp might have appointed 
its stations, without the assistance of Hobab; we an 
swer, it might have been so; but, as it is now the 
usual course of Providence to act by means, even to 
accomplish the most certain events ; and as no man 
who has neglected any means, has now the smallest 
right to expect an interposition of Providence on his 
behalf; so we strongly doubt, whether it would not 
have been a failing, an act of presumption, in Moses, 
had he omitted this application to Hobab ; or, indeed, 
any other, suggested by his good sense and under- 
standing. “A Hybeer is a guide; from the Arabic 
word Hubbar, to inform, instruct, or direct, because 
they are used to do this office to the caravan travel- 
ling through the Desert, in all its directions, whether 
to Egypt and back again, the coast of the Red sea, or 
the countries of Sudan, and the western extremities 
of Africa. They are men of great consideration, 
knowing perfectly the situation and properties of all 
kinds of water, to be met on the route ; the distances 
of wells; whether occupied by enemies or not ; and 
if so, the way to avoid them with the least inconve- 
nience. It is also necessary to them to know the 
places oceupied by the simoom, and the seasons of 
their blowing in those parts of the desert ; likewise 
those occupied by moving sands. He generally be- 
longs to some powerful tribe of Arabs inhabiting 
these deserts, whose protection he makes use of, to 
assist his caravans, or protect them in time of dan- 
ger; and handsome rewards are always in his power 
to distribute on such occasions; but now that the 
Arabs in these deserts are every where without gov- 
ernment, the trade between Abyssinia and Cairo 
given over, that between Sudan and the metropolis 
much diminished, the importance of that office of 
Hybeer, and its consideration, is fallen in proportion, 
and with these the safe conduct; and we shall see 
presently a caravan cut off by the treachery of the 
very Hybeers that conducted them; the first in- 
stance of the kind that ever happened.” Bruce, vol, 
iv. p. 586. 

BLOOD was forbidden to the Hebrews, either alone, 
or mixed with flesh ; that is, creatures suffocated, or 
killed without discharging the blood from them ; be- 
cause the life of the creature is in its blood, Lev 
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xvii, 11. According to this notion is Virgil’s ex- 
pression, describing the death of Rheetus, 

Purpuream vomit ille animam. A®nerp. 1x. 349. 
and from hence proceed several acceptations of the 
word blood: 

(1.) For life, Gen. ix. 5; Matt. xxvii. 25; Gen. iv. 
10; Deut. xix.6; Numb. xxxy. 24, 27.—(2.) Rela- 
tionship, or consanguinity, Lev. xviii. 6; Esth. xvi. 
10. Apoc.—(3.) Flesh and blood (signifying the ani- 
mal frame) are placed in opposition to superior 
nature, Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50, &c.—(4.) David 
said he would not drink the blood of his heroes, who 
had exposed their lives to bring him water from the 
well of Bethlehem; (1 Chron. xi, 19.) the water 
which had been so near costing them their lives.— 
(5.) God reserved to himself the blood of all sacri- 
fices; he being absolute master of life and death. 
The blood of animals was poured upon his altar, or 
at the foot of his altar, according to the nature of the 
sacrifice ; and if the temple were too remote, it was 
poured upon the ground, and covered with dust. 
The blood of the sacrifice in the Old Testament was 
figurative of that blood which our Redeemer, as the 
great sacrifice, poured forth for us, for the forgive- 
ness of sins. “A man of blood,” “a husband of 
blood,” is a cruel and sanguinary man, a husband 
purchased with blood, or who is the occasion and 
cause of the effusion of his son’s blood; thus, Zip- 
porah called her husband, Moses, when she had 
circumcised her son; because she had to redeem 
the life of her husband by circumcising her son, by a 
bloody rite, Ex. iv. 25; or, as others render it, “ Thou 
art now a husband to me by blood,” that is, by the 
blood of the covenant, by circumcision. “ 'To build 
one’s house with blood ;” (Hab. ii. 12.) with oppres- 
sion, and the blood of the unhappy. “To wash 
one’s feet in blood,” to obtain a signal and bloody 
victory, Ps. lviii. 10. The Vulgate reads, to wash 
lus hands ; the Hebrew, he shall wash his feet. “I 
will visit the blood of Jezreel,”’ I will avenge the 
blood which Jezebel hath shed there. “The moon 
shall be changed into blood,” (Joel ii. 31.) shall ap- 
pear red like blood, as it does, in some degree, 
during a total eclipse. Ezek. xvi. 6, “I said unto 
thee, even when thou wast in thy blood, Live.” I 
saw thee polluted with the blood of thy birth, and, 
notwithstanding this impurity, I gave thee life. 

The reader, probably, has never remarked, in the 
expression of David respecting Joab, (1 Kings ii. 5, 
any thing beyond a simple idea of shedding bloo 
unlawfully ; and that may be a sufficient acceptation 
of the passage; yet, we think, it may acquire a 
spirit at least, if not an illustration, by comparison 
with the following history. The dying king says to 
Solomon, his successor, “Thou knowest what Joab, 
the son of Zeruiah, did to me and to the two chiefs 
of Israel, Abner and Amasa, that he slew them, and 
shed the blood of war (blood which only might be 
shed in fair and open warfare) in peace, under 
friendly professions, and put (sprinkled) the blood of 
war into his girdle, which was on his loins; (that is, 
on the very front of his girdle ;) and into the shoes 
which were on his feet,” that is, into the front of his 
shoes. It is evident that David means to describe 
the violence of Joab, the effects of which seem to 
have been coincident with the sentiment of the 
valiant Abdollah, “ who went out and defended him- 
self, to the terror and astonishment of his enemies, 
killmg a great many with his own ham}, so that they 
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kept at a distance, and threw bricks at him, and made 
him stagger; and when he felt the blood run down 
his face and beard, he repeated this verse: 


‘The blood of our wounds doth not falldown on our 
heels, but on our feet; 


meaning, that he did not turn his bark on his ene- 
mies ; but that his blood fell in front, not behind.” 
(Ockley’s Hist. Saracens, vol. ii. p. 291) In like 
manner, the blood shed by Joab fell on his feet, “on 
his shoes,” says David; it was not inadvertent- 
ly, but purposely shed; shed in a hardened, un- 
feeling manner; with malice aforethought; with 
ferocity, rather than valor. This explanation is very 
different from Mr. Harmer’s, vol. iii. p. 312. [and 
must be regarded as far-fetched. R. 

The blood of Jesus Christ is the price of our salva- 
tion; “his blood bas purchased his church,” Acts xx, 
28. “We are justified by his blood,” Rom. v. 9. 
“We have redemption through his blood,” Eph. i. 
7; Col.i. 14. “By his blood he hath pacified all 
things in heaven and earth,” Col. i. 20. “By his 
own blood he entered in once into the holy place, hay- 
ing obtained eternal redemption for us,” Heb. ix. 12. 
—For the phrase AveENGER OF Bioop, see REVENGE. 

No discovery made more noise jn the inquisitive 
world, than the accounts given by Mr. Bruce relat- 
ing to the eating of blood. Many were the ill- 
advised comments and additions to which the first 
reports of this custom gave rise; and it was proba- 
bly attributable to these comments that the publica- 
tion of his work was so long delayed. The reader 
will find below that particular incident, which was 
related very differently, by reporters, from what Mr. 
B. himself relates it; it is given partly as an act of 
justice to that traveller’s memory, as well as because 
it elucidates a striking passage in Holy Writ. 

Not only did the Mosaic law forbid the eating of 
blood, but the prohibition appears to be one of the 
earliest injunctions given to renovated mankind ; (Gen. 
ix. 4.) “The life, i.e. the blood thereof, shall you not 
eat.” This was renewed in most positive terms, in Lev. 
xvii. 10. and remarkably in verses 12. and 15. where 
the stranger also is included in the prohibition, under 
the most rigorous penalty. Now it is reasonably 
asked, Unless this custom had been known to Moses, 
or used in his time, wherefore insert the regulation ? 
wherefore forbid what was never practised? ‘That 
this is now actually ordinarily practised in Abyssinia, 
we have the testimony of Mr. Bruce; and Mr. Hodges 
also (Travels in India, p. 93. 4to.) relates, that he was 
present at a sacrifice among the mountaineers of Hin- 
dostan, where those assembled at their annual cere- 
mony, after the head of the ox was separated by the 
chief with a sabre, ate the still bleeding flesh, and 
the blood which remained in it. It appears, also, 
that there are tribes in Africa, whose slight manner 
of roasting their food is little different from eating it 
raw; and if it were not personal to ourselves, as a 
nation, it might be said, that we ate various kinds of 
fish, as oysters, &c. raw ; while yet we are surprised 
at those who feed on snails, and at those who feast 
on locusts.—So different are the manners of man- 
kind! and so startling are their apprehensions of 
the customs of others! For the rest let us hear Mr. 
Bruce :— 

“Not long after our losing sight of the ruins of this 
ancient capital of Abyssinia, we overtook three trav- 
ellers, driving a cow before them; they had black 
goat-skins upon their shoulders, and lances and 
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shields in their hands; in other respects they were 
but thinly clothed; they appeared to be soldiers. 
The cow did not seem to be fatted for killing, and it 
occurred to us all that it had been stolen. This, 
however, was not our business, nor was such an oc- 
currence at all remarkable in a country so long en- 
gaged in war. We saw that our attendants attached 
themselves, in a particular manner, to the three sol- 
diers that were driving the cow, and held a short 
conversation with them. Soon after, we arrived at 
the hithermost bank of the river, where I thought 
we were to pitch our tent; the drivers suddenly 
tripped up the cow, and gave the poor animal a very 
rude fall upon the ground, which was but the begin- 
ning of her sufferings. One of them sat across her 
neck, holding down her head by the horns, another 
twisted the halter about her fore feet, while the third, 
who had a knife in his hand, to my very great sur- 
prise, in place of taking her by the throat, got astride 
upon her belly, before her hind legs, and gave her a 
very deep wound in the upper part of the buttock. 
From the time I Lad seen them throw the beast 
upon the ground, I had rejoiced, thinking that when 
three people were killing a cow, they must have 

reed to sell part of her to us; and I was much 
disappointed at hearing the Abyssinians say, that we 
were to pass the river to the other side, and not en- 
camp where I intended. Upon my proposing they 
should bargain for part of the cow, my men answer- 
ed, what they had already learned in conversation— 
‘that they were not then to kill her, that she was 
not wholly theirs, and they could notsell her.” This 
awakened my curiosity ; I let my people go forward, 
and staid myself, till [ saw, with the utmost aston- 
ishment, two pieces, thicker and longer than our 
ordinary beef steaks, cut out of the higher part of 
the buttock of the beast: how it was done I cannot 
positively say, because, judging the cow was to be 
killed from the moment I saw the knife drawn, I 
Was not anxious to view that catastrophe, which was 
by no means an object of curiosity ; whatever way it 
was done, it surely was adroitly ; and the two pieces 
were spread upon the outside of one of their shields. 
One of them still continued holding the head while 
the other two were busied in curing the wound. 
This, too, was not done in an ordinary manner; the 
skin, which had covered the flesh that was taken 
away, was left entire, and flapped over the wound, 
and was fastened to the corresponding part by two 
or more small skewers or pins: whether they had 
put any thing under the skin, between that and the 
wounded flesh, I know not; but, at the river side 
where they were, they had prepared a cataplasm of 
clay, with which they covered the wound; they 
then forced the animal to rise, and drove it on be- 
fore them, to furnish them with a fuller meal when 
they should meet their companions in the evening.” 
Travels, vol. iii. p. 142. 

Tn various parts of his Travels, Mr. B. asserts the 
eating of flesh raw, the animal being killed om the 
outside of the door, for the entertainment of a 
company within. This raw flesh, he says, is called 
“brind ;” he mentions it as given even to the sick by 
their friends; and he explains a disorder which it 
produces. He says, he ate of it himself, and (to no- 
uce the force of custom) on this he lived a long 
time together ;—in fact, the soldiery scarcely have, 
or can have, any other food. The following hints 
are introductory to his remarks on the history of 
Saul : (1 Sam. xiy. 33.) 

“We have an instance, in the life of Saul, that 
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shows the propensity of the Israclites to this crime. 
Saul’s army, after a battle, flew, that is, fell voraciously, 
upon the cattle they had taken, and threw them upon 
the ground to cut off their flesh, and eat them raw; 
so that the army was defiled by eating blood, or liv- 
ing animals. 'To prevent this, Saul caused to be 
rolled to him a great stone, and ordered those that 
killed their oxen, to cut their throats upon that stone, 
This was the only lawful way of killing animals for 
food ; the tying of the ox, and throwing it upon the 
ground, was not permitted as equivalent. The Is- 
raclites did, probably, in that ease, as the Abyssinians 
do at this day: they cut a part of its throat, so that 
the blood might be seen on the ground, but nothing 
mortal to the animal followed from that wound. 
But after laying its head upon a large stone, and cut- 
ting its throat, the blood fell from on high, or was 
poured on the ground like water, and sufficient 
evidence appeared that the creature was dead, be- 
fore it was attempted to eat it. We have seen that 
the Abyssinians came from Palestine, a very few 
years after this; and we are not to doubt, that they 
then carried with them this, with many other Jewish 
customs, which they have continued to this day.” 
(Travels, vol. iii. p. 299.) This fact has since been 
confirmed by Mr. Salt; it is termed in Abyssinia 
“eating the shulada.” 

BLUE, see Purrte. 

BOANERGES, that is, Sons of Thunder; a 
name given by our Saviour to the sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, (Mark iii. 17.) on the occasion, 
probably, of their request, that he would call for fire 
from heaven, and destroy a certain village of the 
Samaritans, who had refused to entertain them, Luke 
ix, 53,54. It is applied to them no where else in the 
New Testament. 

BOAR. ‘The wild boar is usually thought to be 
the parent of the swine kind. It inhabits Asia as 
well as Europe, and retains its character and man- 
ners in almost every climate. On the feet, as mark- 
ing distinction, it may be observed that, though their 
outward appearance resembies that of a cloven-footed 
animal, yet internally they have the same number of 
bones and joints as animals which have fingers and 
toes; so that the arrangement of their feet-bones 
is, into first, and second, and third phalanges, or 
knuckles, no less than that of the human hand. 
Beside, therefore, the absence of rumination in the 
hog kind, the feet of the species do not accord with 
those of such beasts as are clean, according to the 
established Levitical regulations. (See Animaxs.) 
It will be found, also, that no carnivorous quadru- 
peds are placed by nature in the class of animals 
haying feet divided into two parts only. Such could 
not have been acceptable on the sacred altar; the 
second digestion of food (as must be the case with 
creatures that feed on flesh, which flesh has been 
already supported by the digestion of food, vegetable 
or animal) being absolutely excluded. Even honey 
was prohibited from the altar, probably, because it 
had undergone a process not unlike digestion, in 
the stomach of the bee. It was lawful as food to 
man}; but not as an accompaniment to sacrifice. 

The prophet figuratively complains (Ps. Ixxx. 
13.) that the wild boar of the forest had rooted up 
the Lord’s vine; which is understood either of Sen- 
nacherib, or Nebuchadnezzar, or Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, who ravaged Judea. The Hebrew word ziz 
is taken generally for wild beasts, see Ps. ]. 11. 
The Syriac understands it in that place of the wild 
ass; the Chaldee of the wild cock [The language 
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in this passage, however, is only highly figurative ; 
and cannot with propriety be thus definitely applied 
to any incividual animal. R. 

I. BOAZ, or Booz, the husband of Ru:h. See 
Booz. 

Il. BOAZ, the name of one of those brazen yillars 
which Solomon erected in the porch of ure tewple, 
1 Kings vii. 21. The other, called Jachin, was on 
the right hand of the entrance, Boaz on the left. 
Boaz (i312) signifies strength, firmness. They were 
together thirty-five cubits bigh, as in 2 Chron. iii. 
15. i. e. each separately was seventeen cubits and a 
half: 1 Kings vii. 15, and Jer. lii, 21, say eighteen 
cubits, in round numbers. Jeremiah says the thick- 
ness of these columns was four fingers, for they were 
hollow ; the circumference of them was twelve cu- 
bits, or four cubits diameter; the chapiter of each 
was in all five cubits high. These chapiters, in dif- 
ferent parts of Scripture, are said to be of different 
heights, of three, four, or five cubits; because they 
were composed of different ornaments or members, 
which were sometimes considered as omitted, some- 
times as included. The body of the chapiter was of 
three cubits, the ornaments with which it was joined 
to the shaft of the pillar, were of one cubit: these 
make four cubits; the row which was at the top of 
the chapiter was also of one cubit; in all five cubits. 

BOCHIM, the place of mourners, or of weepings, a 
place near Gilgal, where the Hebrews celebrated 
their solemn feasts. Here the angel of the covenant 
appeared to them, and denounced the sinfulness of 
their idolatry, which caused bitter weeping among the 
people; whence the place had its name, Judg. ii. 10. 

BODY, the animal frame of man, as distinguished 
from his spiritual nature. James says (iii. 6.) the 
tongue pollutes the whole body; the whole of our 
actions: or it influences the other members of the 
body. Our Saviour says, (Matt. vi. 22.) “If thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light” 
—if thy intentions be upright, thy general conduct 
will be agreeable to that character: or, “if thine 
eye be single,” if thou art liberal and beneficent, all 
thy actions will be good; at least, thou wilt avoid 
mauy sins which attend avarice. Paul speaks of a 
spiritual body, in opposition to the animal, 1 Cor. xv. 
44. The body which we animate, and which re- 
turns to the earth, is an animal body; but that 
which will rise hereafter, will be spiritual, neither 
gross, heavy, frail, nor subject to the wants which 
oppress the present body. 

Body is opposed to a shadow, or figure, Colos. ii. 
17. The ceremonies of the law are figures and 
shadows realized in Christ and the Christian re- 
ligion: e. g. the Jewish passover is a figure of the 
Christian passover; the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb is a shadow of the sacrifice of Christ. The 
fulness of the godhead resides bodily in Jesus 
Christ ; (Colos. ii. 9.) really, essentially. God dwells 
in the saints, as in his temple, by his Spirit, his 
light, his grace ; but in Jesus Christ the fulness of 
the godhead dwelt not allegorically, figuratively, and 
cursorily, but reaJly and essentially. 

The body of any thing, in the style of the He- 
brews, is the very reality of the thing. The “body 
of day,” “the body of purity,” “the body of death,” 
“the body of sin,” signify—broad day, innocence 
itself, &c. “The body of death” signifies either 
our mortal body, or the body which violently en- 
gages us in sin by concupiscence, and which domi- 
neers in our members. An assembly or community 
is called a body, 1 Cor. x. 17. 
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“Where the body is, there the eagles assemble,” 

(Matt. xxiv. 28.) is a sort of proverb used by our 
Saviour. In Job xxix. 30, it is said that the eagle— 
viewing its prey from a distance—as soon as there is 
a dead body, immediately resorts thither. Our 
Saviour compares the nation of the Jews to a body, 
by God, in his wrath, given up to birds and beasts of 
prey ; wherever are Jews, there will be likewise 
enemies to pillage them. Corpus,in good Latin 
authors, is sometimes used to signify a carcass, or 
dead body. But in this passage, it seems to be an 
allusion to the body of the Jews, preyed on by the 
Roman eagles; the eagle being the standard of that 
people. 
BOILAN, (the thumb,) a Reubenite, who had a 
stone erected to his honor, on the frontier between 
Judah and Benjamin, perhaps to commemorate his 
exploits in the conquest of Canaan, Josh. xv. 6; 
xvii. 17. 

BOND, BONDAGE, see Staves, StAvery. 

BOOK, in Hebrew, 5p, sepher, in Greek, Pijios, 
in Latin, liber. Several sorts of materials were an- 
ciently used in making books. Plates of lead or 
copper, the bark of trees, brick, stone, and wood, 
were originally employed to engrave such things and 
documents upon, as men desired to transmit to pos- 
terity. Josephus (Antiq. lib. i. eap. 3.) speaks of two 
columns, one of stone, the other of brick, on which 
the children of Seth wrote their inventions, and their 
astronomical discoveries. Porphyry mentions pil- 
lars preserved in Crete, on which were recorded the 
ceremonies practised by the Corybantes in their 
sacrifices. Hesiod’s works were at first written on 
tablets of lead, in the temple of the Muses in Bevotia. 
God’s Jaws were written on stone ; and Solon’s laws 
on wooden planks. ‘Tablets of wood, box, and ivory 
were common among the ancients; when they were 
of wood only, they were oftentimes coated over with 
wax, which received the writing inscribed on them 
with the point of a style, or iron pen ; and what was 
written might be effaced by the broad end of a style. 
Afterwards, the leaves of the palm-tree were used 
instead of wooden planks; and also the finest and 
thinnest bark of trees, such as the lime, the ash, the 
maple, the elm: hence, the word liber, which de- 
notes the inner bark of trees, signifies also a book. 
As these barks were rolled up, to be more readily 
carried about, the rolls were called volumen, a 
volume ; a name given likewise to rolls of paper, or 
of parchment. The ancients wrote likewise on 
linen. But the oldest material commonly employed 
for writing upon, appears to have been the papyrus, 
a reed very common in Egypt, and other places. A 
considerable collection of MSS. written on this sub- 
stance, which were discovered in the overwhelmed 
city of Herculaneum, and which, under the munif- 
icence of George IV, while prince regent, uncom- 
mon pains were taken to restore, are thus de- 
scribed by the Hon. Grey Bennet: “The ae are 
joined together, and form one roll, on each sheet of 
which the characters are printed, standing out ina 
species of bas-relief, and singly to be with the 
greatest ease. As there are no stops, a difficulty, 
however, is found in joining the letters, in making 
out the words, and in discovering the sense of the 
phrase. The MSS. were found in a chamber of an 
excavated house, in the ancient Herculaneum, to 
the number of about 1800, a considerable part of 
which are in a state to be unrolled. Herculaneum 
was Luried for the most part under a shower of hot 
ashes. (August 24, A. D. 79.) The MSS. were, 
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from the heat, reduced to a state of tinder, or, to 
speak more properly, resembling paper which had 
been burnt. Where the baking has not been com- 
plete, and where any part of the vegetable juice has 
remained, it is almost impossible to unroll them, the 
sheets towards the centre being so closely united. 
In the other- as you approach the centre, or conclu- 
sion, the MSS. become smoother, and the work pro- 
ceeds with greater rapidity. At present there are 
about fifteen men at work, each occupied ata MS.... 
The papyri are very rough on the outside. They 
are of different sizes, some containing only a few 
sheets, as a single play, others some hundreds, and a 
few, perhaps, two thousand.” (Archeologia, vol. 
xv. art 9.) 

The papyrus reed is still known in Sicily; and 
a small manufactory of it is established in the 
neighborhood of Syracuse, to gratify the curious. It 
has been also found in great plenty in Chaldea, in 
the fens, at the confluence of the Tigris and Eu- 

hrates. Another quarter affording ancient papyri, 
is, as already stated, Egypt; scrolls of it containing 
inscriptions were found by the French, during their 
invasion of that country ; and Denon has given plates 
of more than one. He says, “I was assured of the 
proof of my discovery, by the possession of a manu- 
script, which I found in the hand of a fine mummy, 
that was brought me: I perceived in its right hand, 
and resting on the left arm,a roll of papyrus, on 
which was a manuscript, the oldest of all the books 
in the known world. The papyrus on which it is 
written, is prepared in the same way as that of the 
Greeks Me Romans; that is to say, of two layers of 
the medulla of this plant glued to each other, with 
the fibres made to cross, to give more consistence to 
the leaf. The writing goes from right to left, be- 
ginning at the top of the page. Above the figure is 
an inscription composed of seyenvertical and four 
horizontal lines: the writing is here different from 
the rest of the manuscript, of which this is part ; and 
the characters appear to be infinitely varied and 
numerous. Various colors appear in the several 
nies of the original figures—red, blue, green, and 

Jack.” The common name for book, sepher, or 
Bisioc, seems to be taken generally; it is used by 
Herodotus (lib. v. cap. 58.) to denote the Egyptian pa- 
pyrus, and it certainly means books made of that plant, 
though the term has been thought sometimes to de- 
scribe those made of skins, as Mark xii. 26; Luke iii. 4, 
etal. Papyrus being, however, more common and less 
costly than dressed skins, it should appear, that notes, 
memoranda, and first draughts of writings, to be 
afterwards more carefully revised and finished, were 
made on papyrus sheets, not on skins, which were 
used for receiving the finished performance ; as 
among our lawyers. This distinction gives a direct- 
ly contrary import to the directions of the apostle— 
2 Tim. iv. 13.) “Bring with thee the books, #:sa/a, 
but especially the parchments, «««Sodcva,”—(another 
Latin word in Greek characters)—from what has 
usually been supposed. The learned bishop Bull, 
and others, have thought that the membrana were 

aul’s common-place book, in which he had writ- 
ten extracts from various authors, sacred or profane ; 
but according to the above view we may suppose 


that the nbrana contained finished pieces, of 
whatever kind, (which accounts for the apostle’s so- 
licitude about them,) while the papyrus books were 
of less value and importance, gee imperfect. It 
appears that Herodotus uses the term biblion for a 
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used to mark a bill or billet of divorcement, which, 
if Lightfoot be right, was always of twelve lines in 
length ; neither more nor less, Matt. xiv. 7; Mark x. 
4. Itis possible that biblos expresses a catalogue, or 
list of names, (Matt. i. 1.) and this gives the true im- 
port of the phrase “book of life,” meaning, the list 
of Christian professors, (allusive to those records of 
names kept in the churches, comp. Acts i. 15; Phil. 
iv. 35 Rey. iii. 5, af} and these, most likely, were 
not written on parchment, membrana, but on the 
paper most common, and least costly. (See below.) 

Book is sometimes used for letters, memoirs, an 
edict,or contract. The letters which Rabshakeh de- 
livered from Sennacherib to Hezekiah, are called a 
book. The English, indeed, reads letter, but the 
LXX reads f:f4ior, and the Hebrew text oonpoa hasé- 
phdrim, 2 Kings xix. 14. So is the contract which 
Jeremiah confirmed for the purchase of a field, Jer. 
xxxii. 10. Also Ahasuerus’s edict in favor of the 
Jews, Esth. ix. 20; Job (xxxi. 35.) wishes, that his 
judge, or his adversary, would himself write his sen- 
tence, his book. The writing, likewise, which a man 
gave to his wife when he divorced her, was called a 
book of divorce. 

We read in Gen, vy. 1, “the book of the genera- 
tion of Adam,” that is, the history of his life ; and 
elsewhere, “the book of the generation of Noah,” or 
of Jesus Christ; that is, their history. 

Boox or Lire, or Book of the Living, or Book of 
the Lord, Ps. lxix. 28. It is very probable, that 
these descriptive phrases, which are frequent in 
Scripture, are taken from the custom observed gen- 
erally in the courts of princes, of keeping a list of 
persons who are in their service, of the provinces 
which they govern, of the officers of their armies, of 
the number of their troops, and sometimes even of 
the names of their soldiers. Thus when Moses «le- 
sires God rather to blot him out of his book, than to 
reject Israel, (Exod. xxxii. 32.) it is the same almost as 
Paul’s expression, in some sort, to be accursed, (Rom. 
ix. 3.) separated from the company of the saints, and 
struck out of the book of the Lord, for the benofit 
of his people. (See AnarHema.) When it is said, 
that any one is written in the book of life, it means 
that he particularly belongs to God, is enrolled among 
the number of his friends and servants. When it is 
said, “blotted out of the book of life,” this signif‘es, 
erased from the list of God’s friends and servams ; 
as those who are guilty of treachery are struck off 
the roll of officers belonging toa prince. It is prob- 
able, also, that the primitive Christian churches 
kept lists of their members, in which those recently 
admitted were enrolled: these would take a title 
analogous to that of the book of life, or the Lamb’s 
book of life: as this term occurs principally in the 
Revelation, it seems likely to be derived from such a 
custom. Something of the same nature we have in 
Isaiah iv. 8, where the prophet alludes to such as 
were “written among the living in Jerusalem ;” that 
is, enrolled among the citizens of that city of God ; 
to which the Christian church was afterwards com- 
pared. In a more exalted sense, the book of life 
signifies the book of predestination to glory, faith, 
and grace; or the register of those who through 
grace have persevered to eternal life. 

Boox or Jupementr. Daniel says, “Judgment 
was set, and the books were opened,” vii. 10, This 
is an allusion to what is practised, when a prince 
calls his servants toaccount. The accounts are pro- 
duced, and inquired into. It is possible he might 


letter of no great length, he i. cap. 124, 5.) and it is | allude also to a custom of the Persians, among whom 
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it was a constant practice every day to write down 
what liad happened, the services done for the king, 
and the rewards given to those who had performed 
them ; as we see in the history of Abasuerus and Mor- 
decai, Esth. ii. 23; vi. 1,2. When, therefore, the 
king sits in judgment, the books are opened, and be 
compels all his servants to reckon with him; he 
punishes those who have been failing in their duty, 
compels those to pay who are indebted to him, and 
rewards those who have done him services. There 
will be, in a manner, a similar proceeding at the day 
of Goud’s final judgment. 

For the book of Jasher :—of the wars of the Lord: 
—of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, and the 
respective books of Scripture. See Bisve, ad init. 

The Book, or Fiyine Rout, spoken of in Zecha- 
riah, (v. 1, 2.) twenty cubits long, and ten wide, was one 
of those old rolls, composed of many skins, or parch- 
ments, glued or sewed together at the end. Though 
some of the (rolls) yolumes were very long, yet none, 

robably, was ever made of such a size as this. 

his contained the curses and calamities which 
should befall the Jews. The extreme length and 
breadth of it, show the excessive number and enor- 
mity of their sins, and the extent of thejr punish- 
ment. 

Isaiah, describing the effects of God’s wrath, says, 
“The heavens shall be folded up like a book,” 
{scroll,] Isa. xxxiv. 4. He alludes to the way among 
the ancients, of rolling up books, when they purposed 
to close them. A volume of several feet in length 
was suddenly rolled up into a very small compass. 
Thus the heavens should shrink into themselves, and 
disappear, as it were, from the eyes of God, when his 
wrath should be kindled. These ways of speaking 
are figurative, and very energetic. 

It is related in the books of the Maccabees, that 
the Jews, when suffering persecution from Antiochus 
Epiphanes, laid open the book of the law, wherein 
the Gentiles endeavored to find delineated figures of 
idols, 1 Mace. iii. 48. Some believe, that the Jews 
laid open before the Lord the sacred books, wherein 
the Gentiles had in vain sought for something where- 
by to support their idolatry ; others think, they laid 
open the sacred writings, wherein the Gentiles were 
desirous to paint figures of their idols :—otherwise, 
the Hebrews laid open their sacred books, wherein 
the Ge itiles had sought diligently whether they could 
not fiid figures of some of the deities adored by the 
Jews ;—for the Gentiles were very uneasy on this sub- 
ject. some believing that the Jews worshipped an ass, 
or a living man, or Bacchus, or a something which 
they would not own. With some small variation in 
the Greek text, it might be translated thus: “They 
laid open the book of the law, at the same time that 
Be Gentiles consulted the images of their false 

ods. 

e Booxs Eaten. “Insomuch that the Turks said 
frequently and justly of them, that other nations 
had their learning in their books, but the Tartars 
HAD EATEN THEIR BOOKS, and had their wisdom in 
their breasts, from whence they could draw it out as 
they had occasion, as divine oracles.” (Busbequius, 
Trav. p. 245. Eng. tr.) This may lead us to the 
true idea of the prophets, when they mention the 
eating of books presented to them; i.e. that the 
knowledge they had received should be communi- 
cated to others, from time to time, as wanted : they 
were treasures (not for themselves, but for others) of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

It may be added, that as the papyrus plant was 
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(and is) eaten, at least in part, the idea of eating a 
book made of it, is not so completely foreign from 
the nature of the article, as it would be, if such a 
thing were proposed among ourselves ; or, as eating 
a hook made of skins would be, 

Captain Clapperton mentions a most remarkable 
custom which he found in the interior of South 
Africa, that is worthy of notice, in connection with 
this subject. It is this; where the Mahometan con- 
verts do not understand the Arabie language, the 
most approved mode of imbibing the contents of 
the Koran is by tracing the characters with a sub- 
stance ona smooth, black board,then washing them 
off, and swallowing the liquid! 

The Srearep Boox, mentioned Isaiah xxix. J], 
and the book sealed with seven seals in the Reve- 
lation, (chap. v. 1—3.) are the prophecies of Isaiah, 
and of John, which were written in a book, after 
the manner of the ancients, aud were sealed; that 
is, they were unknown, and mysterious; they 
had respect to times remote, and to future events, 
so that no knowledge could be derived from them, 
till the time should come, and the seals were taken 
off. In early times, letters, and other writings that 
were to be sealed, were first wrapped round 
with thread or flax, and then wax and the seal were 
applied to them. To read them, it was necessary to 
cut the thread, or flax, and to break the seals. With 
regard to this particular book, however, Mr. Taylor 
thinks he has found something of the kind among 
the pictures discovered at Herculaneum. It repre- 
sents a book of aconsiderable size, the leaves bound 
together at the back, and two of them joined to- 
gether, so that only their external faces are visible, 
or open for the inspection of writing ; their internal 
faces being either blank, or, if written on, their con- 
tents not to be read, till after the leaves are separat- 
ed. The book of which he gives an engraving 
actually does disclose the writing on two pages, 
those leaves being opened, while two other pages 
continue closed by the union of the two leaves on 
which they are inscribed. It is generally thought, 
that the phrase “written within and without” de- 
notes writing on both sides of the rolled skin, but 
if the book were of this form, it is doubtful; but it 
may, very probably, be questioned, whether it mean 
any thing beyond being written on both pages. 
Certainly, no part of the subject treated of in the 
book was written on the outside ; nothing more than 
the title, if that ; since, in that case, it must have been 
exposed to view, as the sealing of the leaves did 
not enclose it. 

There is a phrase in Ps. xl. which Mr. Taylor 
has attempted to illustrate. “Jn the volume of the 
book it is written of me”—which the LXX render, 
in the head (xegadic) of the book. Chrysostom has 
described this cephalis as a wrapper («i4yuc); and 
supposed, that on this was written a word, or words, 
which imported, “about the coming of the Mes- 
siah ;’ and Aquila uses the same word to express 
what we render volume. Applying this idea, Mr. 
Harmer says, (Obs. vol. iv. p. 105 ¢. viii. Obs. 4.) 
“The thought is not only clear and distinct, but very 
energetic ; amounting to this, that the sum and sub- 
stance of the sacred books is, ‘The Messiah com- 
eth; and that those words accordingly might be 
written, or embroidered, with great propriety on the 
wrapper, or case, wherein they were kept.” Now, 
admitting Mr. Harmer’s conclusion to be just, Mr. 
Taylor thinks he has discovered better premises for 
it in a picture found at Herculaneum, than Mr. H. 
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had assigned. This painting represents a portable 
book-case, apparently made of leather, and of the 
description known to the Romans by the name of 
scririum. It is filled with rolléd books, each of 
which has a ticket or label appended to it, and which 
is probably the genuine capitulum or argument of 
the book. The words of the Psalm, then, may be 
taken to intimate that the head, cephalis, capitulwn, 
label or ticket appended to the volume, or roll, was thus 
‘inscribed; and in this view, the capitulum answered 
the purpose of the lettering on the backs of our books. 
The passage, then, may be thus understood :—Burnt- 
offering and sacrifice were not what thou didst re- 
quire; they were not according to thy will. Then 
said I, Lo, I come, as in the roll (label) of the book is 
written concerning me ;—I delight to accomplish thy 
will. The engraving given by Mr. Taylor shows, 
that these small labels were capable of being rolled 
up, till they were close to the greater roll to which 
they belonged; as seems to be the meaning of the 
Hebrew term. 

[The suggestion of Mr. Harmer above is ingenious, 
but seems hardly to be required, or even admitted, by 
the words of the context. The roll of the book, by 
way of eminence, would seem to refer to the book of 
the law ; nor is any different term given to it in Heb. 
» WE 

BOOTH, a tent made of poles, and used as a 
temporary residence. See Tren. 

BOOTY, spoil. It was appointed by Moses, that 
booty taken from the enemy should be divided 
equally between those who were in the battle and 
the rest of the people; (Numb. xxxi. 27.) that is, into 
two parts, the first for those who had been in the 
action ; the other for those who had continued in the 
camp. He adds, “Ye shall likewise separate the 
Lord’s share, which ye shall take out of the whole 
booty belonging to the men of war; and of every five 
hundred men, oxen, asses, or sheep, ye shall take one 
and give it to the high-priest, because these are the 
Lord’s first-fruits. As to the other moiety, which shall 
belong to the children of Israel, who did not fight; out 
of every fifty men, oxen, asses, or sheep, or other ani- 
mals, whatsoever, ye shall take one and give it to the 
Levites, who have the charge of the tabernacle of the 
Lord.” So that the share of Eleazar, and of the 
priest, was much larger in proportion than that of any 
one of the 12,000 soldiers who had been in action, 
and than that of the Levites. And what was prac- 
tised on this occasion became a law for ever after; 
an instance of which appears in what happened un- 
der David, after the defeat of the Amalekites, who 
had plundered Ziklag. The captives given to the 
high-priest, no doubt, became slaves; were they 
slaves of the high-priest personally, or of the temple ? 
If to the temple, were they not like the Gibeonites, 
the Nethinim, and others engaged in menial offices, 
as hewers of wood, and drawers of water? Did their 
descendants also occupy the same stations ? 

The rabbins allege that under the kings of Israel, 
another rule was followed in distributing the spoil. 
First, every thing was given to the king, which had 
belonged to the conquered king; his tent, his slaves, 
his cattle, his spoils, his treasure. After this, the re- 
mainder of the booty being divided into two equal 
parts, the king had one moiety, and the soldiers had 
the other. his last part was distributed equally 
between the soldiers who had been in the action, and 
those who continued behind to guard the camp. 
They assert, that these rules had been established 
ever since the time of Abraham. It is difficult, in- 
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deed, to prove this; but we know that Abraham 
offered to the Lord the tenth of what he had taken 
from the five kings, and this tithe he made a present 
to Melchisedek. 

BOOZ, or Boaz, one of our Saviour’s ancestors 
according to the flesh, son of Salmon and Rahab, a 
Canaanitess of Jericho, whom Salmon, of the tribe of 
Judah, married. Some say, there were three of this 
name, the son, grandson, and great-grandson of Sal- 
mon; the last being husband of Ruth, and father of 
Obed. This they believe to be the only way in 
which Scripture can be reconciled with itself, since 
it reckons 366 years between Salmon’s marriage and 
the birth of David, and yet mentions only three per- 
sons between Salmon and David, viz. Booz, Obed, 
and Jesse. But though it is difficult to fill so great a 
space with four persons from father to son, sueceed- 
ing one another, and though it is uncommon to see 
four persons in the same family successively, living 
very long, and having children when far advanced 
in age, yet, as Calmet remarks, there is nothing im- 
possible in it; particularly at that time, when many 
persous lived above a hundred years. Suppose Sal- 
mon, at the age of a hundred and twenty, might be- 
get Booz; Booz, at a hundred, might beget Obed, 
who, at something more or less, might have Jesse ; 
and Jesse, when a hundred years old, might have 
David. This, he adds, is only supposition, but it is 
sufficient to show, that there is no contradiction or 
impossibility in the Scripture account. Mr. Taylor, 
however, prefers the solution of Dr. Allix. The 
Targum on Ruth says, that Salmon is styled Salon 
the Just; his works and the works of his children 
were very excellent ; Boaz was a righteous person, by 
whose righteousness the people of Israel were deliv- 
ered from the hands of their enemies, &c. There were 
but 366 years from the first year of Joshua to the birth 
of David—for from the Exodus to the building of the 
temple were 480 years ; add to 366 the 40 years’ wan- 
dering in wilderness, the life of David seventy years, 
and four years of Solomon—tre total is 480 years. He 
therefore supposes that Salmon might beget Boaz 
when he was 96 years old ; Boaz begat Obed when he 
was 90 years old; Obed at 90 begat Jesse ; and Jesse 
at 85 begat David. We know that long life often de- 
scends in a family; old Parr had ason who lived to 
be very old; and, what is no less remarkable, old 
men of such families have had children very late in 
life, as after the age of a hundred years; of which 
old Parr himself is one example. 

Some rabbins maintain, that Ibzan, judge of Israel, 
(Judges xii. 8.) is the same as Booz; the foundation 
of which opinion is, that Ibzan was of Bethlehem, 
and that there is some relation between the n.mes. 
But Ibzan having governed Israel from A, M. 2823 
to 2830, he cannot be the same as Booz, who could 
not be born later than A. M. 2620, his father Salmon 
having married Ruth in 2553. Now, supposing him 
to be born in 2620, he must have lived 210 years; 
which appears incredible. ‘ 

BORITH, or Brrrru, rendered fuller’s soap, in 
Mal. iii. 2. is thought to be the herb kali, But we 
should not forget, that the East produces a kind of 
fat earth, used in scouring cloth, like our fuller’s 
earth. See Soap. 

BOSCATH, see Bozxartu. 

BOSOM, the front of the upper part of the body—- 
the breast. 'The orientals generally wore long, wide, 
and loose garments; and when about to carry any 
thing away that their hands would not contain, they 
used for the purpose a fold in the bosom of their robe. 
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To this custom our Lord alludes—* Good measure 
shall men give into your bosom,” Luke vi. 88. ‘To 
have one “in our bosom,” implies kindness, secrecy, 
intimacy, Gen. xvi. 5; 2 Sam. xii. 8. Christ is in the 
bosom of the Father; that is, possesses the closest 
intimacy, and most perfect knowledge, of the Father, 
John i. 18. Our Saviour is said to carry his lambs 
in his bosom, which beautifully represents his tender 
care and watchfulness over them, Isa. xl. 11. 

BOSPHORUS. There were two places of this 
name; (1.) The Cimmerian Bosphorus, which joined 
the lake Meotis, now sea of Azof, to the Euxine sea. 
(2.) The Thracian Bosphorus, that of Constantinople, 
or the arm of the sea between Chalcedon and Con- 
stantinople. Each of these straits is called, in Greek, 
Bosphorus, or rather Bosporus, because an ox may 
swim over them. Interpreters are much divided 
concerning the (supposed) straits of which Obadiah 
(ver. 20.) speaks. ‘The Jew whom Jerome consulted 
on such difficulties as occurred to him in the Hebrew, 
told him, that the Bosphorus mentioned by the 
prophet was the Cimmerian Bosphorus, whither the 
emperor Adrian had banished many of those Jews 
whom he had taken prisoners during the war in 
Palestine. So the Vulgate. Others believe, with 
more reason, that the captives taken notice of by 
Obadiah, were such as Nebuchadnezzar had sent 
away as far as the Palus Meotis, about which the 
country is generally thought to be the most frightful 
in the world; and hither the great persecutors of 
Christianity frequently sent the professors of our re- 
ligion. Lastly, many others understand the Hebrew 
as meaning Spain, and translate thus:—* The cap- 
tives of Jerusalem which are at Sepharad [that is to 
say, in Spain] shall possess the cities of the south.” 
Profane historians, as Megasthenes and Strabo, assert, 
that Nebuchadnezzar extended his conquests as far 
as Africa and Iberia, beyond the pillars ;—which we 
apprehend to be those called Hercules’ pillars. Now, 
in this expedition against Spain, some say that he 
transported many of the Jews thither.—But we may 
question whether Sepharad signifies Spain. Some 
suppose France to be denoted by it. The old Greek 
interpreters have kept the Hebrew term, without 
changing it in their translation. The Septuagint 
read Ephratha, instead of Sepharad. Calmet supposes 
some country beyond the Euphrates to be meant by 
Sepharad, such as that of the Sapires, or Saspires, 
towards Media, or the city of Hippara, in Mesopota- 
mia. But the most judicious commentators do not 
undertake to determine the country definitely. See 
OsBapIAH, Spain, SEPHARAD. 

BOSSES, the thickest and strongest parts of a 
buckler, Job xv. 26. 

BOTTLE. The difference is so great between 
the properties of glass bottles, such as are in common 
use among us, and bottles made of skin, which were 
used anciently by most nations, and still are used in 
the East, that when we read of bottles, without care- 
fully distinguishing in our minds one kind of bottle 
from the other, mistake is sure to ensue. For in- 
stance, (Josh. ix. 4.) the Gibeonites “did work wilily ; 
they took upon their asses wine-bottles, old, and rent, 
and bound up”—patched. So, ver. 13, “'These bot- 
tles of wine were new, and behold they be rent.” 
Surely to common readers this is unintelligible! So, 
Matt. ix. 17, “ Neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles ; else, the bottles break, and the wine runneth 
out, and the bottles perish :’—“ but new wine,” says 
Luke, (v. 38.) “must be put in new bottles, and 
both are preserved.” Now, what idea have English 
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readers of old, and rent, and patehed (glass) bottles ? 
or of the necessity of new glass bottles for holding 
new wine? Nor should we forget the figure em- 
ployed by Job: (xxxii. 19.) “My belly is as wine 
which hath no vent; it is ready to burst, like new 
bottles.” ‘To render these, and some other passages, 
clear, we must understand some of the properties of 
the bottles alluded to. ‘ 

The accompanying engraying, which is copied 
from the Antiquities 
of Herculaneum, (vol. 
vii. p. 197.) shows, 
very clearly, the form 
and nature of an an- 
cient bottle; out of 
which a young wo- 
man is pouring wine 
into a cup, which in 
the original is held by 
Silenus. It appears 
from this figure, that 
after the skin has been 
stripped off the ani- 
mal, and _ properly 
dressed, the places 
where the legs had 
been are closed up; and where the neck was, is the 
opening left for receiving and discharging the con- 
tents of the botth,, This idea is very simple and 
conspicuous in the figure. Such bottles, when full, 
in which state this is represented, differ of course 
from the same when empty; being, when full, swol- 
len, round, and firm; when empty, flaccid, weak, 
and bending. By receiving the liquor poured into it, 
a skin bottle must be greatly swelled, and distended ; 
and no doubt, it must be further swelled by the fer- 
mentation of the liquor within it, while advancing to 
ripeness ; so that, in this state, if no vent be given to 
it, the liquor may overpower the strength of the bot- 
tle ; or, by searching every crevice, and weaker part, 
if it find any defect, it may ooze out by that. 
Hence arises the propriety of putting new wine into 
new bottles, which, being in the prime of their 
strength, may resist the expansion, the internal press- 
ure of their contents, and preserve the wine to ma- 
turity ; while old bottles may, without danger, con- 
tain old wine, whose fermentation is already past, 
Matt. ix. 17; Luke v. 38; Job xxxii. 19. 

[The Hebrews employed several words signifying 
bottle; but there seems not to have been any generic 
difference in the idea expressed by them; unless, 
perhaps, the bottles or skins may have been of differ- 
ent sizes. (1.) In Gen. xxi. 14, Abraham is described 
as giving to Hagar a bottle of water, ncn, chémeth, 
which she carried with her, and which, therefore, 
could not have been of a large size.—(2.) The bottle 
of wine which Samuel’s mother brought to Eli (1 
Sam. i. 24.) is called 523, nébel ; which is also repre- 
sented as being transported on horses, (1 Sam. x. 3; 2 
Sam. xvi. 1.) and was, therefore, larger. This word 
seems to have been rather a general term like our 
word vessel, because it is the word used in Isa. xxx. 
14. and Lam. iv. 2. where the epithet earthen is joined 
with it—(3.) The word 4x3, néd, seems to imply a 
skin or bottle similar to the preceding one; it was 
from such an one that Jael gave milk to Sisera, (Judg. 
iv. 19.) and in this also Jesse sent wine by David to 
Saul. The same word is employed in Ps. exix. 83, 
“T am like a bottle in the smoke,” i. e. black and 
dried up, like a bottle of wine suspended in the 
smoke, in order to ripen it, as was the common 
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practice of the ancients.—(4.) Another name is 2», 
5b, mentioned in the plural nyax, 6béth, Job xxxii. 19. 
where Elihu says he “is ready to burst like new bot- 
tles,” i. e. like those filled with new wine in a state of 
fermentation. 'These would seem, therefore, to have 
been used for the preservation of wine, as was com- 
mon in the East; comp. Matt. ix. 17. It is not im- 
possible that this was a larger species than the others ; 
at least this supposition is favored by the use of the 
same word (a1) to signify a necromancer, sorcerer, (1 
Sam. xxviii. 7—19.) or the spirit which was supposed 
to dwell in such persons. These were chiefly en- 
gastrimythi, or ventriloquists, respecting whom it was 
supposed they had in them a demon who thus spoke 
from within them. Hence the person himself was 
as it were an ayx, 6b, vessel, bottle, into which the 
demon had entered, and which contained him. This 
is the most common meaning of the word; indeed it 
occurs in the sense of bottle only once in the whole 
Old Testament, Job xxxii. 19. R. , 

Bottles, then, of skins, would naturally be propor- 
tioned to the size of the animal which yields them,— 
kid-skins, goat-skins, ox-skins. The larger were, 
perhaps, not unlike what the Arabs now name the 
Girba, thus described by Mr. Bruce :—“ A girba is 
an ox’s skin, squared, and the edges sewed together 
very artificially, by a double seam, which does not 
let out water, much resembling that upon the best 
English cricket balls. An opening is left at the top 
of the girba, in the same manner as the bung-hole 
ofacask. Around this the skin is gathered to the 
size of a large handful, which, when the girba is full 
of water, is tied round with whip-cord. ‘These gir- 
bas generally contain about sixty gallons each, and 
two of them are the load of a camel. They are then 
all besmeared on the outside with grease, as well to 
hinder the water from oozing through, as to prevent 
its being evaporated by the heat of the sun upon the 
girba, which, in fact, happened to us twice, so as to 
put us in imminent danger of perishing with thirst.” 
(Travels, vol. iv. p. 334.) “There was great plenty 
of shell-fish to be picked up on every shoal. I had 
loaded the vessel with four skins of fresh water, equal 
to four hogsheads, with cords of buoys fixed to the 
end of each of them; so that if we had been ship- 
wrecked near land, as rubbing two sticks together 
made us a fire, I was not afraid of receiving suc- 
cors before we were driven to the last extremity, 
apt we did not perish in the sea.” (Vol. i. 

. 205. 

F Seen bottles, or vessels of skins, are almost uni- 
versally employed at the present day in travelling in 
the East. Niebuhr gives the following account of 
his re, when setting out from Cairo for Suez: 
(Tray. vol. i. p. 212. Germ. ed.) “ We had each of usa 
vessel of thick leather to drink out of; and because we 
should find no water for some days, we took also 
“quite a number of goat-skins filled with water .with 
us. Our wine we had in large glass bottles, (Damas- 
janen, demi-johns ?) which seemed to us to be the best 

or this purpose ; but when a camel happens to fall, or 
strikes with his load against another one, these ves- 
sels easily break; and therefore it is better, in orien- 
tal journeys, to carry both wine and spirits in goat- 
skins. 'The skins that are thus used to transport 
water, have the hair outwards; those that are in- 
tended for wine, have the hair inwards, and are so 
well covered with pitch, that the drink acquires no 
bad taste whatever. And although for an European 
it may be at first somewhat disgusting to keep his 
drink in such vessels, yet he has not to fear that his 
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wine will be spilled and lost by the way, as was the 
case with a part of ours.” Mr. King also mentions, 
when departing from Cairo for Jerusalem, that they 
“purchased four goat-skins and four leather bottles 
to carry water.” Three days after, they found that, as 
“the goat-skins were new, they had given the water 
a reddish color, and an exceedingly loathsome taste.” 
Missionary Her. 1824, p. 34, 35. R. 

BOUNDS, BOUNDARIES, limits. Moses for- 
bids any one to alter the bounds of his neighbor’s 
inheritance: (Deut. xix. 14.) “Thou shalt 10t remove 
thy neighbor’s land-mark, which they of old time 
have set on thine inheritance, which thou dost in- 
herit,” &c. All the people curse the man who 
should remove the bounds planted by their ancestors, 
Deut. xxvii. 17. Job (xxiv. 2.) reckons those who 
are guilty of this crime among thieves and robbers, 
and oppressors of the poor. Josephus (Antiq. lib. iv. 
cap. 8.) has interpreted the law of Moses in a very 
particular sense. He says, “that it is not lawful to 
change the limits, either of the land belonging to the 
Israelites, or that of their neighbors with whom they 
are’ at peace; but that they ought to be left as they 
are, haying been so placed by the order of God him- 
self; for the desire which avaricious men have to 
extend their limits is the occasion of war and divis- 
ion; and whosoever is capable of removing the 
boundaries of lands is not far from a disposition to 
violate all other laws.” 

Among the Romans, if a slave, with an evi! design, 
changed any boundary, he was punished with death, 
Men of condition were sometimes banished, and pri- 
vate persons punished according to the circumstances 
of their crime, by pecuniary fines, or corporal pun- 
ishment. The respect of the ancients for boundaries 
proceeded almost to adoration. Numa Pompilius, 
king of the Romans, ordained, that offerings should 
be made to boundaries, with thick milk, cakes, and 
first-fruits. Ovid says, that a lamb was sacrificed to 
them, and that they were sprinkled with blood ; and 
Juvenal speaks of cake and pap, which were laid 
every year upon the sacred bounds. 

The Scripture reckons it among the effects of God’s 
omnipotence, to have fixed bounds to the sea, Ps. civ. 
9; Job xxvi. 10; Prov. viii. 29; Jer. v. 22. 

BOW, a kind of weapon well known. The Israel- 
ites had many very expert archers among their troops. 
When there is mention in Scripture of bending the 
bow, the verb tread under foot is generally used ; be- 
cause it was the custom to put the feet upon the bow, 
to bend it. [The phrase a deceitful bow, to which 
the people of Israel are compared, (Ps. xxviii. 57; 
Hos. vii. 16.) means a bow which shoots the arrow in 
a wrong direction, not as it is aimed; and the com- 
parison is just, because Israel swerved from the 
course which God had marked out for them and di- 
rected them to pursue. ‘ 

In 2 Sam. i. 18. we read in the English version, 
“ Also he (David) bade them teach the children of 
Judah the use of the bow.”, Here the words “the use 
of” are not in the Hebrew, and convey a sense en- 
tirely false to the English reader. It should be, 
“teach them the bow,” i. e. the song of THE Bow, the 
lamentation over Saul and Jonathan which follows ; 
and which is called, by way of distinction, THE Bow, 
from the mention of this weapon in verse 22. This 
mode of selecting an inscription to a poem or work 
is comiuon in the East; so in the Koran the second 
Sura is entitled the cow, from the incidental mention 
in it of the red heifer, comp. Numb. xix. 2. Ina 
similar manner, the names of the books of the Penta- 
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teuch in the Hebrew Bibles, are merely the first word 
in each book. *R. 

God is represented in Scripture with his bow and 
arrows, aS warriors and conquerors are described, 
Hab. iii. 9. The Persians, in Scripture called Elam- 
ites, were the most expert archers in the world. See 
War, machines and instruments of. 

BOWELS, the inward parts of a buman body. 
According to the Jews, these are the seat of mercy, 
tenderness, and compassion; and hence the Serip- 
ture expressions of the bowels being moved, bowels 
of mercy, straitened in your bowels, &c. ‘The He- 
brews sometimes place wisdom and understanding 
also in the bowels, Job xxxviii. 36; Psal. li. 10; 
Isaiah xix. 3, &c. [The reason of this is, that bowels 
is often put by the Hebrew writers for the internal 
parts generally, the inner man, and so also for heart 
as we use it. R. 

BOX-TREEF, -yexn, tashur; so called from its 
flourishing, or perpetual viridity—an evergreen. 
Isaiah says, “I will plant in the wilderness the ce- 
dar, the shittah-tree, and the myrtle, and the oil-tree ; 
I will set in the desert the fir-tree, and the pine, and 
the box-tree together,” ch. xli. 19. The nature of the 
box-tree might lead us to look for evergreens among 
the foregoing trees, and perhaps by tracing this idea 
we might attain to something like satisfaction respect- 
ing them, which at present we cannot. A plantation 
of evergreens in the wilderness is not unlikely to be 
the import of this passage. The contrast between a 
perpetual verdure, and sometimes universal brown- 
ness, not enlivened by variety of tints, must be very 
great; nevertheless we must be careful not to group 
unnaturally associated vegetation.—Some suppose a 
species of cedar to be meant. 

BOZEZ, the name of a rock which Jonathan 
climbed up to attack the Philistines, 1 Sam. xiv. 4. 
It was situated between Myron and Michmash, and 
formed, with a similar rock opposite, called Seveh, a 
defile, or strait. 

BOZKATH, a city of Judah, Joshua xv. 39; 2 
Kings xxii. 1. 

BOZRAH, a city of great antiquity, known also to 
the Greeks and Romans by the name of Bostra. In 
most of the passages of the Old Testament where it 
is mentioned, it appears as a chief city of the Edom- 
ites; (Is. xxxiv. 6; Ixiii. 12; Amos i. 12; Jer. xlix. 
13, 22.) only in Jer. xlviit. 24, it is named among the 
cities of Moab. It does not hence follow, that we 
must consider these as different cities; for in con- 
sequence of the continual wars, incursions and 
conquests, which were common among the small 
kingdoms of that region, the possession of particular 
cities often passed into different hands. Thus Sela, 
1. e. Petra, the capital of the Edomites, taken from 
them by Amaziah king of Judah, (2 Kings xiv. 7.) is 
also mentioned by Isaiah among the Moabitish cities, 
xvi. 1. Since now Bozrah lay not in the original 
territory of the Edomites, i. e. south of Judea, but 
north of the territory of the Ammonites, in Auranitis, 
or Haouran ; we must suppose that the Edomites had 
become masters of it- by conquest; and that it was 
afterwards taken from them by the Moabites, and 
held for a time by these latter—Bozrah lay south- 
easterly from Edrei, one of the capitals of Bashan, 
and, according to Eusebius, twenty-four Roman 
miles distant from it; with this agrees also the 
specification of Ptolemy. The Romans reckoned 
Bozrah to desert Arabia ; thus Ammianus Marcellinus 
says, (xiv. 27.) “ Arabia has among her towns several 
large cities, as Bostra, and Gerasa, and Philadelphia.” 
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Alexander Severus made it the seat of a Roman 
colony. In the acts of the Nicene, Ephesian, and 
Chalcedonian synods, mention is made of bishops of 
Bozrah ; and at a later period it became an important 
seat of the Nestorians. (See Assemani’s Bibloth. Ori- 
ent. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 595,730.) Abulfeda calls it the 
chief city of Auranitis, or Haouran. And even at the 
present day, according to Burckhardt, it is one of the 
most important places in the Haouran. (Travels in 
Syria, &c. p. 326.) “Bozrah is situated,” he says, 
“in the open plain, and is at present the last inhabited 
place in the south-east extremity of the Haouran ; it 
was formerly the capital of Arabia Provincia, and is 
now, including its ruins, the largest town in the 
Haouran. It is of an oval shape, its greatest length 
being from east to west; its circumference is three 
quarters of an hour. It was anciently enclosed by a 
thick wall, which gave it the reputation of great 
strength. Many parts of this wall, especially on the 
west side, still remain ; it was constructed with stones 
of a moderate size strongly cemented together. The 
principal buildings in Bozrah were on the east side, 
and in a direction from thence towards the middle of 
the town. The south and south-east quarters are 
covered with ruins of private dwellings, the walls of 
many of which are still standing, but most of the roofs 
have fallen in. On the west side are springs of fresh 
water; of which I counted five beyond the precincts 
of the town, and six within the walls—The castle 
of Bozrah is a most important post to protect the 
harvests of the Haouran against the hungry Bedou- 
ins; but it is much neglected by the pachas of Damas- 
cus, and this year the crops of the inhabitants of 
Bozrah lrave been alinost entirely consumed by the 
horses of the Aeneze, a tribe encamped in the yicin- 
ity.—Of the vineyards for which Bozrah was cele- 
brated, and which are commemorated by the Greek 
medals of the colonia Bostre, not a vestige remaius. 
There is scarcely a tree in the neighborhood of the 
town; and the twelve or fifteen families, who now 
inhabit it, cultivate nothing but wheat, barley, horse- 
beans, and a little dhourra. A number of fine rose- 
trees grow wild among the ruins of the town, and 
were just beginning to open their buds.” The an- 
cient importance of the city is still demonstrated by 
the ruins of temples, theatres, and palaces; of which 
Burckhardt gives a full description. *R. 
BRACELET, an ornamental chain, or a clasp, made 
of various metals, always meant to adorn the part on 
which it was worn. ['The word bracelet comes prop- 
erly from the Latin brachiale, meaning an ornament 
for the arm; and to this corresponds the Hebrew 
syox, tsdmid. This is too common to need any de- 
scription. But there is another kind of ornament 
called in Hebrew anys, tséddah, or arpsx, etsddah, which 
is also often rendered bracelet in our English version ; 
sometimes improperly. The Hebrew words come 
from a root which signifies to step, to walk; hence 
the proper signification seems to be step-chain, or 
Joot-chain, i. e. small chains which the oriental 
women wear fastened to the ornaments of the ankles, 
so as to unite the feet, and thus cause them to walk in 
a measured pace; an affectation which is strongly 
reproved by Isaiah, (iii. 16.) who describes the females 
of Jerusalem as “walking and mincing as they go, 
and making a tinkling with their feet.” So in the 
enumeration of female ornaments, Isa. iii. 20; and 
also Num. xxxi. 50, where the Israelites, after having 
defeated the Midianites, offered to the Lord the 
“ foot-chains, and bracelets, rings, ear-rings,” ete. taken 
from the enemy. The word etsddah, however, seems 
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sumetimes to have been taken in a more general 
sense, and to have also included the sense of brace- 
let; as in 2 Sam. i. 10, where the Amalekite who 
had slain Saul, says, that he took off the bracelet 
(elsddah) that was upon the arm of that prince. So 
the Septuagint here bas #4iJéve. But this is not the 
specific or usual meaning. R.] The Chaldee 
properly translates it chains of the foot. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Preedag. lib. ii. cap. 12.) calls those 
silver or golden cixrclets that women put about their 
legs, mé\uc meguapugious, i, e. fetters or bonds, as do 
other profane authors. The women of Syria and 
Arabia at this day wear great rings round their legs, 
to which are fastened many other lesser rings, which 
make a tinkling noise, like little bells, when they 
walk or stir. These rings are fixed above the ankle, 
and are of gold, silyer, copper, glass, or even of var- 
nished earth, according to the substance and con- 
dition of the wearer. The princesses wear large 
hollow rings of gold, within which are enclosed little 
pebbles, that tinkle. Others have lesser rings called 
Kelkal, hung round them, which have the same 
effect. The larger circles, or rings, are open in one 
place, in form of a crescent, by which they pass the 
smnall of the leg through them. (See Dresses.) 
The Egyptian ladies wore also very valuable leg- 
rings; for we read in an inscription found in Spain, 
that the statue of Isis had ornaments of gold on its 
legs, set with two emeralds, and with eleven other 
precious stones. The Roman and Grecian women 
also used them. Trimalchio, (in Petronius,) speak- 
ing of his spouse, says, See what she wears on her 
legs ; Videtis mulieris compedes ; by way of complaint 
at her extravagance. 

BRAMBLE, Judg. ix. 14,15. The word +n, dtdd, 
which 1s here translated bramble, is in Ps. Iviii. 9. 
rendered thorn. The most proper name in English 
would be buck-thorn. The LXX and Josephus 
translate it dauroc, and the Vulgate rhamnus. 'Theo- 
dorus says the rhamnus is the largest of thorns, and 
is furnished with the most dreadful darts; and Dios- 
corides, as cited by Bochart, remarks, that the Afri- 
zans, or Carthaginians, called the rhamnus ?-4rudix, 
which is the plural of the Hebrew atad. As to the 
nature of the treesof which Jephthah speaks, we are 
pretty sure of most of them. ‘The olive-tree, the fig- 
tree, the vine, are well known; and the bramble 
seems to be very well chosen as a representative of 
the original atad; for probably that vegetable should 
be a tree, bearing a fruit of some kind, (like the 
thorn-apple,) which is associated, though by opposi- 
tion, with the vine, &c. That this atad was used for 
the purpose of burning, we have the evidence of the 
Psalmist. The bramble of Britain is a kind of rasp- 
berry; whether this atad of Judea is of the same 
class, we do not determine. Hasselquist does not 
mention it; and the rendering of the LXX seems to 
hint at a different kind of thorn. Scheuchzer gives 
the preference on this occasion to the Rhamnus, or 
Nabca Paliurus Athenei, which Hasselquist selected 
for the crown of thorns of our Saviour. It is cer- 
tain that such a tree is required as may well denote 
a tyrant; one who, instead of affording shade and 
shelter to such as seek his protection, strips them of 
their property, as a bramble-bush does the sheep 
which come near it, or lie down under its shadow. 
At the same time this tree being associated with 
those which bear valuable fruit, it should appear 
necessary to fix on some bush producing fruit also, 
as most properly answering to this atad. 

While transcribing this article, a passage in Hol- 
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land’s translation of Plutarch occurred to our reco.+ 
lection, which seems admirably illustrative of the 
above idea of the character of the tree which should 
represent the atad,—which, instead of affording 
shelter, should strip of their property those who 
sought its shade and protection. “Whereupon is 
thought that he [Demosthenes] forsook his colors 
and fled ; now, as he made haste away, there chanced 
a bramble to take hold of his cassock behind, whereat 
he turned back and said to the bramble, ‘Save my 
life, and take my ransom.’” (Carpenter’s Scripture 
Natural History, p. 428.) 

BRANCH. The prophets give this name to the 
Messiah: “Behold the man, whose name is the 
Branch,” says Zechariah, chap. vi. 12. also chap. iii. 
8. “Behold, 1 will bring forth my servant the 
Branch.” The Vulgate translates Oriens. Jesus 
Christ is the Branch of the house of David; he is 
likewise Oriens, the Sun of Righteousness, which is 
risen in order to enlighten us, and to deliver us out 
of the shadow of death. The Messiah is likewise 
called by this namne in Isaiah iv. 2; Jer. xxiii. 5; 
xxx. 15, as a kind of prophecy of his miraculous 
birth of a virgin, 

BRASS ‘s frequently mentioned in the English 
Bible, but there is littlhe doubt that copper is in- 
tended ; brass being a mixed metal, for the manu- 
facture of which we are indebted to the Germans. 
The ancients knew nothing of the art. See Copper. 

BREAD, a word which in Scripture is taken for 
food in general, Gen. ili. 19; xviii. 55; xxvill. 20; 
Exod. ii. 20. Manna is called bread from heaven, 
Exod. xvi. 4. 

The ancient Hebrews had several ways of baking 
bread ; they often baked it under the ashes, upon the 
hearth, upon round copper plates, or in pans or stoves 
made on purpose. , At their departure out of Egypt, 
they made some of these unleavened loaves for their 
journey, Exod. xii. 89. Elijah, when fleeing from 
Jezebel, found at his head a cake, which had been 
baked on the coals, (properly upon hot stones,) and a 
cruse of water, 1 Kings xix. 5, The same prophet 
desired the widow of Sarepta to make a little bread 
(cake) for him, and to bake it under the ashes, 1 
Kings xvii. 13. The Hebrews call this kind of cake 
uggoth; and Hosea (vii. 8.) compares Ephraim to 
one of them which was not turned, but was baked 
on one side only. Busbequius(Constantinop. p. 36.) 
says, that in Bulgaria this sort of Idaf is still very 
common. ‘They are there called hugaces. As soon 
as they see a guest coming, the women immediately 
prepare these unleavened loaves, which are haked 
under the ashes, and sold to strangers, there being 
no bakers in this country. 

The Arabians, (D’Arvieux Coutumes des Arabes, 
cap. xiv.) and other eastern people, among whom 
wood is scarce, often bake their bread between two 
fires made of cow-dung, which burns slowly, and 
bakes the bread very leisurely. The crumb of it is 
very good, if it be eaten the same day ; but the crust 
is black, and burnt, and retains a smell of the fuel 
used in baking it. This explains Ezek. iv. 9, 10, 
12, 15. which is extremely shocking to the generality 
of readers. ‘The Lord commands this prophet to 
make a paste composed of wheat, barley, beans, len- 
tils, millet, and fitches, and of this to make a loaf, to 
bake it with human excrements in the sight of all 
the people. The prophet expressing extreme reluc- 
tance to this, God permitted him to bake it with 
cow-dung, instead of human dung. We are not to 
imagine that it was God’s design to make the prophet 
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eat man’s dung; he only enjoined him to bake his 
bread with such excrements: but, afterwards, he 
allowed Lim to bake it with cow-dung, as the Ara- 
bians do. See Fuet, and the extract from Niebuar 
below. 

The Hebrews, and other eastern people, have a 
kind of oven, called tanour, which is like a large 
pitcher, of gray stone, open at top, in which they 
make a fire. When it is well heated, they minzle 
flour in water; and this paste they apply to the out- 
side of the pitcher. It is baked in an instant, and 
being dried, is taken off in thin, fine pieces, like our 
wafers. The orientals believe Eve’s oven to have 
been of this kind; that it was left to Noah, and they 
say that the boiling water which ran over from it, 
occasioned the deluge ;—metaphorical of the exten- 
sive spread and effects of her sin. 

A third sort of bread used among the people of 
the East, is baked (according to Corvieux) in a great 
pitcher half full of certain little flints, which are 
white and glistering, on which they cast the paste in 
the form of little flat cakes. The bread is white, and 
smells well, but is good only for the day on which it 
is baked, unless there be leaven mingled with it to 
preserve it longer. This is the most common way 
in Palestine. 

[Another kind of oriental oven consists of a round 
hole in the earth; the bottom is first covered over 
with stones, upon which fire is made; and when the 
stones are hot enough, the coals and ashes aré re- 
moved, and the dough laid in thin flakes upon the 
hot stones, and turned several times. Such are the 
cakes of stones, 1 Kings xix. 6. In Persia, according 
to Tavernier and Chardin, those ovens are about 
three feet in diameter, and five or six feet deep. 
Sometimes a whole sheep is thus baked or roasted in 
them, by hanging it over the hot stones or coals. 
Comp. Jahn Bib. Arch. Pt. ii. p. 181, Germ. ed. 
§ 140, Am. ed. 

Niebuhr gives the following description of the 
bread and the mode of baking it in the East: (De- 
script. of Arab. p. 51. Germ. ed.) “The Arabs have 
different ways of baking bread. On board of the 
ship in which we took passage from Djidda to Lo- 
heia, one of the sailors every afternoon prepared as 
much durra, i. e. made it into dough, as was neces- 
sary for one day. Mean time the oven was heated. 
This was nothipg more than a large water-pot bot- 
tom upwards, about three feet high, without a 
bottom, plastered over thick with clay, and standing 
on a movable foot-piece. When this was hot 
enough, the dough, or rather the cakes, were clapped 
upon the sides of the oven internally, without taking 
out the coals, and the oven was then covered. The 
bread was afterwards taken out, when, for a Euro- 
pean it was not half baked, and so eaten as warm as 
possible. The Arabs of the desert use a plate of iron 
for baking their cakes of bread. Or they lay a round 
lump of dough among hot coals of wood or of 
camel’s dung, and cover it over with them entirely, 
till, as they suppose, the bread is enough baked; 
they then knock off the ashes from it, and eat it hot. 
The Arabs of the cities have ovens not unlike our 
own. These also are not without wheat bread. It 
has likewise the form and size of our [German] pan- 
cakes, (i. e. of a dough-nut, or a middling-sized 
apple,) and is seldom sufficiently baked. The other 
food of the orientals consists chiefly in rice, milk, 
butter, cheimak, or thick cream, and all kinds of gar- 
den finits. Nor have they any deficiency of animal 
food.” In another place, after relating the same 
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facts, this writer remarks, that “the principal suste- 
nance of the orieptals in general is new bread, just 
baked in this manner; and on this account they fur- 
nish themselves on their journeys in the desert es- 
pecially with meal.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 234, Germ. 
ed.) sc*R. 

The forms given to bread in different countries, 
however, are varied according to circumstances, 
whether it be required to sustain keeping for a longer 
or a shorter time; that bread which is to be eaten 
the same day it is made, is usually thin, broad, and 
flat; that which is meant for longer keeping is 
larger, and more bulky, that its moisture may not too 
soon evaporate. So far as we recollect, the loaves 
most generally used among the Jews were round ; 
though the rabbins say the shew-bread was square. 
We have representations of loaves divided into twelve 
parts; we cannot affirm, that the loaf used by our 
Lord at the eucharist was thus divided; but if it 
were, it shows how conveniently it might be dis- 
tributed among the disciples; to each a part. We 
conceive, too, that such a divided loaf gives no im- 
proper comment on the passage, “ We being many 
are one bread”—many partakers, each having his 
portion from the same loaf, 1 Cor. x. 17. 

Moses enjoined the Israelites, on their arrival in 
the promised land, “to offer up a cake of the first 
of their dough, for a heave-offering in their genera- 
tions,” Numb. xv. 20. These first-fruits of bread, or 
dough, were given to the priest or Levite, who dwelt 
in the place where the bread was baked ; if no priest 
or Levite dwelt there, that part of the dough de- 
signed for the Lord, or .1s minister, was thrown 
into the fire, or the oven. The quantity of bread to 
be given for first-fruits was not settled by the law; 
but custom and tradition had determined it to be be- 
tween the fortieth part of the whole mass at most, and 
the sixtieth part of the mass at least. Philo remarks, 
that something was set apart for the priest, when- 
ever they kneaded, but he does not say how much. 
Leo of Modena tells us, that the modern custom of 
the Jews is, when the bread is kneaded, and a piece 
of dough made as big as forty eggs, to take a small 
part from it, and make a cake, which is instead of 
the first-fruits appointed by the law. It had been a 
custom to give this cake to the priest; but, at pres- 
ent, it is thrown into the fire, to be consumed. This 
is one of the three precepts which should be ob- 
served by the women, as they generally make the 
bread. The prayer to be recited by them, when they 
throw this little portion of dough into the oven, or 
the fire, is as follows:—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, the King of the world, who hast sanctified 
us by thy precepts, and hast commanded us to sepa- 
rate a cake of our dough.” 

It appears, from several places of Scripture, that 
there stood constantly near the altar a basket full of 
bread, to be offered with the ordinary sacrifices, 
Exod. xxix. 32; Numb. vi. 15. Moses forbids the 
priests to receive from the hands of strangers bread, 
or any thing else that they proposed to give ; because 
all these gifts are corrupted, Lev. xxii. 25. There 
are different opinions concerning the meaning of 
this law. Some think that under the name of bread, 
we should understand all sorts of sacrifices and 
offerings, because the victims that were slain are, in 
Scripture, sometimes ‘called the bread of God. 
Others imagine, that God forbids the receiving sacri- 
fices of any kind, or any real offering immediately 
from the hands of infidel people; but that he per- 
mits the reception of money wherewith to purchase 
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offerings and victims. Others explain it literally, of 
offerings of flour, bread, or cakes; that none of these 
were to be received in the temple from the hands 
of idolaters, or infidels. 
God threatens to break the staff of bread, that is, 
to send famine among the Israelites, Ezek. iv. 16. 
Our Saviour says, after the Psalmist, “ Man doth not 
live by bread only, but by every word which pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God,” Matt. iv. 4. God 
can sustain us, not only with bread, or ordinary food, 
but with any thing else, if he think fit to communi- 
cate a nourishing virtue to it. Thus he fed the Is- 
raelites in the wilderness with manna; and thus five 
thousand men were fed with five loaves, distributed 
by the hands of Christ and his apostles. Bread and 
water are used for sustenance in general, Deut. ix. 9, 
18, &c. “Bread of affliction, and water of afflic- 
tion,” (1 Kings xxii. 27.) are th same asa little bread 
and a little water, or prison-bread and prison-water, 
prison allowance; as one partakes of them in a 
season of affliction. 
As the Hebrews generally made their bread very 
thin, and in the form of little flat cakes, or wafers, 
they did not cut it with a knife, but broke it; which 
ave rise to that expression so usual in Scripture, of 
reaking bread, to signify eating, sitting down to 
table, taking a repast. In the institution of the 
eucharist, our Saviour broke the bread which he had 
consecrated ; whence, to break bread, and breaking 
of bread, in the New Testament, are used for cele- 
brating the eucharist. 
The Psalmist speaks of the bread of tears, and 
the bread of sorrows, Psalm xlii, 33; exxvii. 2. 
Meaning continual sorrow and tears, instead of food ; 
er which make us lose the desire of eating and 
drinking. “Bread of wickedness, bread of deceit,” 
+s bread: acquired by fraudulent and criminal prac- 
tices. These metaphors are very energetic. 
Brean, party; to show an entire dependence on 
our heavenly Father’s care, we are instructed to pray 
day by day for our daily bread, Matt. vi. 11. The 
Greek word érior'cvos, sufficient, used by the evange- 
lists, may be understood as opposed to zegrovioros, su- 
perfluous. Many cummentators include in this pe- 
tition, a prayer for the daily supply for the spiritual 
wants of the believer by Divine Grace, as well as a 
daily supply for his temporal need by Divine Provi- 
dence. 
Suew-Breap, (Heb. bread of presence,) was bread 
offered every sabbath day to God on the golden table 
placed in the holy place, Exod. xxv. 30. The He- 
brews affirm, that the loaves were square, having 
four sides, and covered with leaves of gold. They 
were twelve in number, in memory of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, in whose names they were offered. 
They must have been quite large, since every loaf 
Was composed of two assarons or omers of flour, 
which make about ten pints 2-10ths. The loaves 
had no leaven; were presented hot every sabbath 
_ day, the old loaves being taken away, which were to 
be eaten by the priests only. With this offering 
there was salt and incense ; and even wine, accord- 
ing to some commentators. Scripture mentions only 
oa and incense ; but it is presumed wine was added, 

‘because it was not wanting in other sacrifices and 
offerings. It is believed that the loaves were placed 
one upon the other in two piles, of six each; and 
that between every loaf there were two thin plates 
of gold, folded back in a semicircle, the whole length 
of them, to admit air, and to hinder the loaves from 
growing mouldy. ayeeee golden plates, thus turned 
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in, Were supported at their extremities by two 
golden forks which rested upon the ground, Ley. 
Xxiv. 5, seq. 

As there is much difference of opinion among 
commentators as to the manner in which these 
loaves were placed upon the table, it may be neces- 
sary to offer some remarks on the subject. The 
following quotation from Lightfoot, (of the Temple, ; 
however, may be previously perused with advan. 
tage :— 

“On the north side of the house, which was on 
the right hand, stood the shew-bread table of twe 
cubits long, and a eubit and a half broad, (Exod. 
xxv. 23.) in the tabernacle of Moses, but wanting that 
half cubit in breadth in the second temple (the reason 
of the falling short, not given by them that give the 
relation.) It stood lengthwise in its place, that is, 
east and west, and had a crown of gold round about 
it, toward the upmost edge of it, which [see Baal 
Hatt. in Ex. xxv.] the Jews resemble to the crown 
of the kingdom. Upon this table there stood con- 
tinually twelve loaves, which, because they stood 
before the Lord, were called 357 ond, Matt. xii. 4, 
” Aorot TOD édEurG, the bread of selling ve [the 
bread of presence,] for which our English has found 
a very fit word, calling it the shew-bread ; the man- 
ner of making and placing of which loaves was 
thus, says Maimonides: (in Tamidin, per. 5.) “Out 
of four and twenty axp, seah, (three of which went 
to an nem that is, out of eight bushels of wheat 
being ground, they sifted out (Lev. xxiv. 5.) four and 
twenty tenth-deals, (Exod. xvi. 36.) or omers, of the 
purest flour; and that they made into twelve cakes, 
two omers in a cake; or the fifth part of an ephah 
of corn in every cake; they made the cakes square, 
namely, ten hand-breadths long, and five broad, and 
seven fingers thick. 

“On the sabbath they set them on the table in 
this manner; four priests went first in to fetch away 
the loaves that had stood all the week, and other four 
went in after them to bring in new ones in their 
stead ; two of the four last carried the two rows of 
the cakes, namely, six a-piece, and the other two 
carried in, either of them, a golden dish, in which the 
frankincense was to be put, to be set upon the 


_loaves; and so those four that went to fetch out the 


old bread, two of them were to carry the cakes, and 
the other two the dishes; these four that came to 
fetch the old bread out stood before the table with 
their faces towards the north, and’the other four that 
brought in the new stood betwixt the table and the 
wall with their faces towards the south; those drew 
off the old cakes, and these, as the others went off, 
slipped on the new, so that the table was never with- 
out bread upon it, because it is said, they should 
stand before the Lord continually. They set the 
cakes in two rows, six and six, one upon another, 
and they set them, the length of the cakes cross over 
the breadth of the table, (by which it appears, that 
the crown of gold about the table rose not above the 
surface of it, but was a border below edging even 
with the plain of it, as is well held by Rabbi Solo- 
mon, in Exodus abe and so the cakes lay two hand- 
breadths over the table on either side ; for the table 
was but six hand-breadths broad, and the cakes were 
ten hand-breadths long; now as for preventing that 
that which so lay over should not break off, if they: 
had no other way to prevent it, (which yet they had, 
but I confess that the description of it in their 
authors I do not understand,) yet their manner of 
laying the cakes one upon another was such as that 
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the weight rested upon the table, and not upon the 
points that hung over. The lowest cake of either 
row they laid upon the plain table; and upon that 
cake they laid three golden canes at distance one 
from another, and upon those they laid the next 
cake; and then three golden canes again, and upon 
them another cake; and so of the rest, save onl 
that they laid but two such canes upon the fifth cake, 
decanse there was but one cake more to be laid upon. 
Now these which I call golden canes (and the He- 
brews call them so also) were not like reeds or canes, 

erfectly round and hollow through, but they were 
ike canes or kexes slit up the middle ; and the reason 
of laying them thus betwixt cake and cake was, that 
by their hollowness air might come to every cake, 
and all might thereby be kept the better from mould- 
iness and corrupting; and thus did the cakes lie 
hollow, and one not touching another, and all the 
golden canes being laid so, as that they lay within 
the compass of the breadth of the table; the ends 
of the cakes that lay over the table on either side 
bare no burthen but their own weight. 

“On the top of either row was set a golden dish 
with a handful of frankincense, which, when the 
bread was taken away, was burnt as incense to the 
Lord, (Lev. xxiv. 7.) and the bread went to Aaron 
and his sons, or to the priests, as their portions to be 
eaten.” 

So far this learned author 

This is a representation of this table, as usually 
acquiesced in, on rab- 
binical authority. The 
table itself is a parallel- 
ogram; in the middle 
stands a vase with its 
covering, which vase is 
understood to contain 
incense ; at each end of 
the table stands a pile, 
formed by the loaves 
of shew-bread ; this 
pile is upheld by gold- 
en prongs, which pre- 
vent the loaves from 
slipping out of their 
eek and between the loaves are golden pipes, 
aid for the admission of air, to prevent any kind of 
mouldiness, &c. from attaching to the bread. The 
reader will observe the great height of these piles. 
We cannot but wonder at the conduct of whoever 
originally made the design for this table; by what 
authority could he place on these prongs the head 
of any animal, whether ox or sheep? or was it in 
allusion to the four heads of the cherub? (as there 
were four of these prongs, two on each side of the 
table.) It should seem to be the head of a young 
bull ;—but, if so, if there were really any tradition 
of such a head, might it not become the origin of 
that calumny which reported, that the Jews wor- 
shipped an ass’s head? (see Ass ;) for it is remarka- 
ble that the calumny does not say a complete ass, 
but the head of an ass; and, possibly, some such 
mistake might give occasion to it:—for, had it said 
an ox’s head, the report had not been far from the 
truth, if this representation be authentic. However, 
that must rest on the rabbins, whose accounts are 
its authorities ; or on whatever authority the original 
designer might have to plead. It should appear by 
this figure, that the crown of carved work around 


the rim of the table rose above the superficial level | 


of the table; if so, as Lightfoot justly remarks, the 
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loaves could noi exceed it, so as to everhang its edge, 
but must be confined within its limits. It will be 
observed, that the legs of this table are distinct 
and insulated; not being strengthened by a rail, 
or any similar connection with each other, in any 
part. 

As the foregoing figure has no authority beside 
description, we have 
here given a representa- 
tion of the shew-bread 
table, as it is delineated 
on the arch of Titus, but 
restored to somewhat of 
its true appearance. This 
shows no loaves placed 
upon it; and probably 
Titus found it thus va- 
cant, when it became his | 
prey ; but it shows a ~up, mah omit) 
standing at one end of the ‘ 
table, nearly, or altogeth- 
er, on the spot where, according to the rabbins, one 
of the piles of bread should be ; and in fact, in such 
a part that it would be impossible to place one of 
those piles, without —— the cup. We observe, 
too, nothing of the supposed golden props, or sup- 
ports to those piles, in this figure. From this situa- 
tion of the cup we have ventured to surmise the 
possibility, that there was on the table a second cup, 
(which we have hinted at by dotted lines,) in a part 
of the table answerable in point of symmetry to 
that of the first cup. It is true, however, that a sin- 
gle cup might stand in the middle of the front of 
the bigs but what if there were in the middle a 
small box of incense and a cup standing on each 
side of it? 

It is probable the reader will be struck with the 
manner of ranging the 
loaves in this engrav- 
ing, which appears to 
differ altogether from 
the rabbinical pile; 
that supposing them 
to be lava one upon 
another in height ; this 
supposing them to be 
laid by the side of one 
another in length. 

We gather this or- 
der of the loaves, (1.) 
from the use of the 
Hebrew word itself, (q>y, érek,) which our translators 
certainly understood in this sense, and have very 
properly rendered, in Lev. xxiv. 6. “two rows, six 
in a row”—not two piles, six in a pile; but a row, 
that is, at length, one loaf by the side of its fellows. 
The word denotes an orderly arrangement of the 
subjects to which it refers; so, Prov. ix. 2, “ Wis- 
dom hath furnished, arranged the provisions on the 
table; but provisions are not arranged on a table in 
piles, one upon another; but in rows, one by the 
side of another, or one row before, one behind, an- 
other. So, Numb. xxiii. 4, “I have ed seven 
altars ;” surely not one over the other, but in a line, 
It denotes also an army, that is, rows of soldiers, 
standing side by side; the inference, therefore, is 
that the word is conclusive against the rabbinical no- 
tion of piles of shew-bread, since it denotes distribu- 
tions or arrangements, and those in ranks or rows 
(2.) As these twelve loaves represented an gaan 4 
from each of the twelve tribes, it was fit that eac 
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trie sho tld be equally open to the view of the per- 
gon to whom, as it was understood, the present was 
presented, that no tribe might seem to be slighted or 
neglected ; but in piles this could not be, as the under 
loaf would necessarily appeur pressed, and concealed 
by those above it; consequently, the tribe it referred 
to would be symbolically injured and disgraced by 
such a situation of its representative. (3.) The very 
construction and form of the table, as it appears in 
the arch of i epe shows the impossibility of adopt- 
ing the pr the first engraving above, because 
that stem which reaches from the table to the ground, 
at the very nearest possible situation for it to the end 
of the table, must have run down directly before the 
leg of the table, (which is very unlikely, considering 
the situation of the cup,) by reason of the absence 
of that of the table which was cut away; and 
these piles could not be placed nearer to the centre 
of the table because of the covercle containing in- 
cense, &c. which stood there, as in that engraving. 
On the whole, therefore, probability leads to the 
opinion, that the loaves were placed in two rows, six 
in each row; that they were of a certain convenient 
breadth, commensurate to the surface of the table, 
but of a more considerable height, as suggested by 
dotted lines; and they might be as much higher, 
above the full height of the cup, as was pecpwery- 


This is supposing that they contained the whole 
quantity of ee understood to be allotted to them 


in Leviticus. They might resemble our balf-peck 
or peck loaves; or what are called bricks, by our 
bakers. This arrangement of the loaves, too, admits 
perfeetly of that diminution of the table in front, 
which appears in what we have considered as the 
authentic representation ; it admits also a place for 
the conjectural cup on the other side of the table ; 
and it leaves a space between these two cups, which 
might be occupied by something else to complete 
the table ; such as incense, salt, &c. It is indifferent 
to this arrangement, whether the loaves were round 
or square, 
This plan shows, by the strong lines, what were 
the site of the table 
as taken by Titus; and 
its dotted lines hint at 
its limits as made by 
Moses. It is natural to 
ask, Who directed these 
alterations? Did they 
obtain under Solomon, 
the Maccabees, or Herol? They seem to imply a 
spirit of innovation, which one should little expect 
to find among a people so attached as the Jews were, 
to the peculiarities of their ritual, and to their reli- 
us services.. Moses seems to say, (Lev. xxiv. 8.) 
that the Israelites furnished the loaves presented be- 
fore the Lord; but this ought to be understood only, 
as paid the first-fruits and tenths to the priests 
(which was the chief of their income.) And of these 
_ tenths and first-fruits the priests took wherewith to 
make the shew-bread, and whatever else it was their 
‘to furnish, in the service of the temple. In the 
time of David, (1 Chron. ix. 32.) the Levites of the 
of Kohath had the care of the shew-bread, or, 
as it is called in me paeniciens: “ ihe bread of puien 
Probably the Levites baked and prepared it ; 
offered it before the Lord, 1 Chron. 
. However, Jerome says, from a tradition 
ews, that the eee sowed, reaped, ground, 
kneaded, and baked the shew-bread. 
It is more diflicult, however, to ascertain the use 
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of the shew-bread, or what it represented, than al- 
most any other emblein in the Jewish economy. 
The learned Dr. Cudworth has the following remark 
on the subject in his treatise on the Lord’s supper: 
“When God had brought the children of foes out 
of Egypt, resolving to manifest himself in a peculiar 
manner present among them, he thought good to 
dwell amongst them in a visible and external man- 
ner; aud, therefore, while they were in the wilder- 
ness, and sojourned in tents, he would have a tent or 
tabernacle built, to sojourn with them also. This 
mystery of the tabernacle was fully understood by 
the learned Nachmanides, who, in few words, but 
pregnant, expresseth himself to this purpose: ‘The 
mystery of the tabernacle was this, that it was to be 
a place for the Shekinah, or habitation of Divinity, 
to be fixed in; and this, no doubt, as a special type 
of God’s future dwelling in Christ’s human nature, 
which was the true Shekinah; but when the Jews 
were come into their land, and had there built them 
houses, God intended to have a fixed dwelling-house 
also; and, therefore, his movable tabernacle was to 
be turned into a standing temple. Now, the taber- 
nacle, or temple, being thus as a house, for God to 
dwell in visibly, to make up the notion of dwelling 
or habitation complete, there must be all things 
suitable to a house belonging to it. Hence in 
the holy bik there must be a table and a can- 
dlestick, because this was the ordinary furniture 
of a room, as the fore-commended Nachmanides 
observes. ‘The table must have its dishes, and spoons, 
and bowls, and covers belonging to it, though they 
were never used ; and always furnished with bread 
upon it. The candlestick must have its lamps con- 
tinually burning. Hence also there must be a con- 
tinued fire kept in this house of God upon the altar, 
as the focus of it; to which notion, I conceive, the 
prophet Isaiah doth allude, (chap. xxxi. “ * Whose 
fire is in Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem; and 
besides all this, to carry the notion still further, there 
must be some constant meat and provision brought 
into this house; which was done in the sacrifices 
that were partly consumed by fire upon God’s own 
altar, and partly eaten by the priests, who were God’s 
family, and therefore to be maintained by him. 
That which was consumed upon God’s altar, was 
accounted God’s mess, as appeareth from Malachi, 
(i. 12.) where the altar is called God’s table, and the 
sacrifice upon it, God’s meat: ‘Ye say, The table 
of the Lord is polluted, and the fruit thereof, eveu 
his meat, is contemptible’ And often, in the law, 
the sacrifice is called God’s ons, lehem, that is, his 
bread or food. Wherefore it is further observable, 
that, besides the flesh of the beast offered up in sac- 
rifice, there was a mincah, that is, a meat or rather 
bread-offering, made of flour and oil; and a liba- 
men, or drink-offering, which was always joined 
with the daily sacrifice, as the bread and drink which 
was to go along with God’s meat. It was also strictly 
commanded, that there should be salt in every sacri- 
fice and oblation, because all meat is unsavory with- 
out salt, as Nachmanides hath here also well ob- 
served: ‘Because it was not honorable that God’s 
meat should be unsavory, without salt.’ Lastly, all 
these things were to be consumed on the altar only 
by the holy fire, which came down from heaven, 
because they were God’s portion, and therefore to 
be eaten or consumed by himself, in an extraordinary 
manner.” 

We have remarked, that the shew-bread was eaten 
by none but priests; nevertheless, David, having re- 
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ceived some of these loaves from the high-priest 

Abimelech, ate of them, without scruple, in his ne- 

cessity ; (1 Sam. xxi. 6—9.) and our Saviour uses his 

example to justify the apostles, who had bruised ears 
of corn, and were eating them on the sabbath day, 

Matt. xii. 3, seq. 

BREAST, sosom. The females in the East are 
more anxiously desirous than those of northern cli- 
mates of a full and swelling breast; iu fact, they 
study embonpoint of appearance, to a degree uncom- 
mon among ourselves; and what in the temperate 
regions of Europe might be called an elegant slen- 
derness of shape, they consider as a meagre appear- 
ance of starvation. They indulge these notions to 
excess. It is necessary to premise this, before we 
can enter thoroughly into the spirit of the language 
in Cant. viii. 8—10. which Mr. Taylor renders some- 
what differently from our public translation. 

Brive. Our sister is little, and she hath no 
breasts; being as yet too young ; 
immature ; 

What shall we do for our sister, in 
the day when she shall be spoken 
for ? 


Brivecroom. If she be a wall, we will build on her 
[ranges] turrets of silver ; 
If she be a door-way, we will frame 
around her panels of cedar. 


Brive. I am a wall and my breasts like 
Kiosks, 

Thereby I appeared in his eyes as 
one who offered peace [repose ; 


enjoyment]. 


This instance of self-approbation is peculiarly in 
character for a female native of Egypt; in which 
country, Juvenal sneeringly says, it is nothing un- 
common to see the breast of the nurse, or mother, 
larger than the infant she suckles. ‘The same con- 
formation of a long and pendent breast is marked in 
a group of women musicians, found by Denon 
painted in the tombs on the mountain to the west of 
Thebes; on which he observes, that the same is the 
shape of the bosom of the present race of Egyptian 
females. The ideas couched in these verses appear 
to be these, “Our sister is quite young,” says the 
bride ;—“ But,” says the bridegroom, “ she is upright 
as a wall; and if her breasts do not project beyond 
her person, as Kiosks project beyond a wall, we will 
ornament her dress [head-dress ?] in the most mag- 
nificent manner with turret-shaped diadems of sil- 
ver.” This gives occasion to the reflection of the 
bride, understood to be speaking to herself aside— 
“As my sister is compared to a wall, I also in my 
person am upright as a wall; but I have this further 
advantage, that my bosom is ample and full, asa 
Kiosk projecting beyond a wall; and though Kiosks 
offer repose and indulgence, yet my bosom offers to 
my spouse infinitely more effectual enjoyment than 
they do.” 'This, it may be conjectured, is the simple 
idea of the passage; the difference being that turrets 
are built on the top of a wall; Kiosks project from 
the front of it. The name Kiosk is not restricted to 
this construction, but includes most of what are 
commonly called summer-houses or pavilions. [This 
exposition forms a part of Mr. Taylor’s translation 
of the whole book of Canricues, which is inserted 


under that article. See the remarks there pre- 
fixed. R. 
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I. BREASTPLATE, a piece of defensive armor 
to protect the heart. The breastplate of God is 
righteousness, which renders his whole conduct un- 
assailable to any accusation. Christians are exhorted 
to take to themselves “the breastplate of righteous- 
ness,” (Eph. vi. 14.) and “the breastplate of faith and 
love,” 1 Thess. vy. 8. Being clothed with these 
graces, they will be able to resist their enemies, and 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one; a 
beautiful simile. 

Il. BREASTPLATE, a piece of embroidery 
about ten inches square, (Exod. xxviii. 15, seq.) of 
very rich work, which the high-priest wore on his 
breast. It was made of two pieces of the same rich 
embroidered stuff of which the ephod was made, 
having a front and a lining, and forming a kind of 
purse, or bag, in which, according to the rabbins, 
the Urim and Thummim were enclosed. The front 
of it was set with twelve precious stones, on each of 
which was engraved the name of one of the tribes. 
They were placed in feur rows, and divided from 
each other by the little golden squares or partitions 
in which they were set, according to the following 
order. 


Sanilonyx lg 
ae! 


Sapphire 


The names given to the stones here are not free 
from doubt, for we are very imperfectly acquainted 
with this part of natural science. The breastplate 
was fastened at the four corners; those on the top 
to each shoulder, by a golden hook, or ring, at the 
end of a wreathed chain; those below to the girdle 
of the ephod by two strings or ribands, which also 
had two rings and hooks. This ernament was never 
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to be severed from the priestly garments; and it was 
ealled “the memorial,” (Ex. xxviii. 15.) being de- 
signed to remind the priest how dear those tribes 
should be to him, whose names he bore upon his 
heart. It was also named the “breastplate of judg- 
ment,” probably because by it was discovered the 
judgment and the will of God; or because the high- 
priest who wore it was the fountain of justice, and 
put on this ornament when he exercised his judicial 
capacity in matters of great consequence, which 
concerned the whole nation. Compare Urim and 
TuumMim. 

BRIDE, a new-married female. In the typical 
language of Scripture, the love of the Redeemer to 
the church is energetically alluded to in the ex- 
a “the bride, the Lamb’s wife,” Rev. xxi. 9. 

ee Marriace, and Canticres. 

BRIDEGROOM, see Marriace, and Canti- 
CLES, 

BRIERS, see Tuorns. 

BRIMSTONE, a well known substance, extremely 
inflammable, that may be melted and consumed by 
fire, but not dissolved in water. God destroyed the 
cities of the plain by raining upon them fire and 
brimstone, Gen. xix. 24. The wicked are threatened 
with this punishment, Psal. xi. 6; Rev. xxi. 8. 

BROOK, properly rorrent, in Greek, Xe(wadios ; 
in Hebrew, 9n3 nachal. A brook is distinguished from 
a river, for a river flows at all times, but a brook at 
some times only; as after great rains, or the melting 
of snows. As the Hebrew nachal signifies a valley, 
as well as a brook, one is often used for the other; 
as the brook of Gerar, for the valley of Gerar. But 
this ambiguity is of little consequence, since gene- 
rally there are brooks in valleys. 

ROTHER is taken in Scripture for any rela- 
tion, a man of the same country, or of the same na- 
tion, for our neighbor, for a man in general. It is 
probable that James, Joses, arid Judas, (Matt. xxvii. 
56.) though ealled brethren of Jesus, were not strictly 
his natural brothers; but (according to the usage of 
the Hebrews, in extending names of affection from 
the proper kin to which they accurately applied, to 
more distant relatives) cousins. James and Joses 
were sons of Mary, (certainly not the Virgin,) Matt. 
xxvii. 56. James and Judas were sons of Alpheus, 
(Luke vi. 15, 16.) and Alpheus is most probably Cle- 
ophas, husband of Mary, sister of the Virgin, John 
xix. 25. Brother is one of the same nation (Rom. 
ix. 3, &c.)—one of the same faith, (first Epistle of St. 
John,) one of thé same nature, Heb. ii. 17. Thus 
we see a regular gradation in the application of the 
word brother in Scripture, and most, perhaps all, 
languages employ some equivalent extension of it. 
We say in English, a brother of the same trade—a 
brother of the same color—“ brother black,” &c. Of 
the same disposition—“brother miser.” Of the 
same vice—“ brother thief,” &c. And to express 
many other ideas of similarity, we often attach 
meanings no less extensive to this word, than are de- 
noted by it when it occurs in its loosest sense in holy 
writ. 

By the law, the brother of a man who died with- 
out children was obliged to marry the widow of 
the deceased, to raise up children to him, that his 
name and memory might not be extinct. See 
Marriace. 

BUBASTIS, a famous city of Egypt. Ezekiel 
(xxx. 17.) calls it Pibeseth. It stood on the eastern 
shore of the eastern arm of the Nile. See Pr- 
Brseru. 
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BUCKET, see Warer. 

BUCKLER. (See Arms, Armor.) It was a de- 
fensive piece of armor, of the nature of a shield ; and 
is spoken figuratively of God, (2 Sam. xxii. 81; Ps. 
xvili. 2, 30; Prov. ii. 7.) and of the truth of God, 
Ps. xci. 4. 

To BUILD. In addition to the proper and literal 
signification of this word, it is used with reference 
to children and a numerous posterity. Sarah desires 
Abraham to take Hagar to wife, that by her she may 
be builded up, i. e. have children to support her 
family, Gen. xvi. 2. The midwives who refused 
obedience to Pharaoh’s orders, when he commanded 
them to put to death all the male children of the 
Hebrews, were rewarded for it; God built them 
houses—gave them a numerous posterity, says Cal- 
met. But some think the passage signifies that the 
houses of the Israelites were established by the 
numbers of children which the midwives saved. 
The LXX read, “they (the midwives) made them- 
selves houses,” more extensive than mere families; 
and Josephus says, they were Egyptian women; if 
so, the phrase expresses the accumulation of wealth, 
or great fortunes, Exod. i. 21. [This last is the more 
probable meaning. R. 

BUL, the eighth month in the Hebrew calendar, 
afterwards called Marchesvan ; answering nearly to 
our October, O. S. According to some, (which is 
the more probable supposition,) it corresponded to 
the lunar month from the new moon of November 
to that of December. The name signifies rain 
month. It is the second month of the civil year, 
and the eighth month of the ecclesiastical year. It 
has twenty-nine days. (See Jewism Catenpar.) We 
only find the name Bul in 1 Kings vi. 33. under the 
reign of Solomon. 

BULL, Butuock. This animal was reputed clean, 
and was generally used in sacrifice. The Septua- 
gint and Vulgate often use the word ox; compre- 
hending under the word rather the species, than the 
sex or quality, of the animal; like our word bullock. 
The ancient Hebrews, in general, never mutilated 
any creature; and where in the text we read ox, we 
are to understand a bull, Ley. xxii. 24. 

The beauty of Joseph is compared to that of a 
bullock. The Egyptians had a particular veneration 
for this animal; they paid divine honors to it; and 
the Jews are supposed to have imitated them in their 
worship of the golden calves. Jacob reproaches his 
sons, Simeon and Levi, for having dug down the 
wall of the Sichemites; but the LXX translate the 
Hebrew, “for hamstringing a bull,” Gen. xlix. 6. 
Many of the ancient fathers explained this passage 
of Christ, and referred it to his being put to death 
by the Jews. The Hebrew signifies either a wall or 
a bull. Bull, in a figurative and allegorical sense, is 
taken for powerful, fierce, insolent enemies. “ Fat 
bulls (bulls of Bashan) surrounded me on every 
side,” says the Psalmist, Ps. xxii. 12. and Ixviil. 
30. “Rebuke the beast of the reeds, the multitude of 
the bulls ;” Lord, smite in thy wrath these animals 
which feed in large pastures, these herds of bulls. 
And Isaiah says, (chap. xxxiv. 7.) “The Lord shall 
cause his victims to be slain in the land of Edom, a 
terrible slaughter will he make, he will kill the uni- 
corns, and the bulls,” meaning those proud and cruel 
princes who oppressed the weak, ‘ 

BURDEN, a heavy load. The word is common- 
ly used in the prophets for a disastrous prophecy. 
The burden of Babylon, the burden of Nineveh, of 
Moab, of Egypt. The Jews asking Jeremiah cap- 
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tiously, What was the burden of the Lord? he 
answered them, You are that burden; you are, as it 
were, insupportable to the Lord; he will throw you 
on the ground, and break you to pieces, and you 
shall become the reproach of the people, Jer, xxiii. 
33—40. The burden of the desert of the sea 
(Isaiah xxi. 1.) is a calamitous prophecy against 
Babylon, which stood on the Euphrates, and was 
watered as by a sea; and which, from being great 
and populous, as it then was, would soon be reduced 
to a solitude. See Basyion. 

The burden of the valley of vision, (Isaiah xxii. 
1.) is a denunciation against Jerusalem, called, by 
way of irony, “The Valley of Vision,” though it 
stood on an eminence. It is called “of Vision,” or 
“of Moriah,” because it is thought that on mount 
Moriah Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. The 
burden of the beasts of the south, (Isa. xxx. 6.) evi- 
dently respects Judea, but we cannot perceive on 
what account it has this inscription. It may be, that 
copiers supplied it; for it seems to make no sense 
with the context, but, on the contrary, interrupts and 
suspends it. The text may be thus read, (ver. 4, 5.) 
—The Jews sent their ambassadors as far as Tanis 
and Hanes; but they were confounded when they 
saw that these people were not in a condition to as- 
sist them. (The burden of the beasts of the south.) 
They went, I say, “into the land of trouble and an- 
guish, from whence come the young and old ‘lion, 
the viper and fiery flying serpent; they will carry 
their riches upon the shoulders of young asses, and 
their treasures upon the bunches of camels, to a 
people that shall not profit them.” It may then bea 
marginal note or inscription, crept into the text, and 
drawn from the mention of the beasts of burden 
that go down to Egypt, i. e. the south.—Zechariah 
says, (xii. 3.) “In that day will I make Jerusalem a 
burdensome stone for all people. All that burden 
themselves with it shall be cut in pieces, though all 
the people of the earth be gathered together against 
it.” Those that would lift it shall be hurt [strain 
themselves] by it. All nations around Jerusalem 
tried their strength against it; the Assyrians, the 
Chaldeans, the Persians, the Egyptians, &c. but all 
these had been hurt by the Jews. ‘They have taken 
the city, it is true, but they paid dearly for their vic- 
tory by their losses. Jerome observes, that in the 
cities and villages of Palestine, there was an old cus- 
tom, which continued even to his time, to have great 
and heavy round stones, which the young people 
lifted up as high as they could, by way of exercise, 
and to try their strength. He assures us, moreover, 
that in the citadel at Athens, near the statue of Mi- 
nerva, he had seen an iron ball of very great weight, 
and which he could not move but with difficulty, 
with which they heretofore used to try the strength 
of the athlete, that their powers might be known, 
and that they might not be too unequally matched. 
Many think that “the stone of Zoheleth,” (1 Kings 
i. 9.) was one of these stones of burden; and Ece- 
clesiasticus (vi. 21.) alludes to this custom, when he 
says, “She will lie upon him as a mighty stone of 
trial, and he will cast her from him ere it be long.” 
The weight, or burden of the day, (Matt. xx. 12.) 
expresses the labor and toil of the day, during 
many hours, especially the meridian heat. 

BURIAL. 'The Hebrews were, at all times, very 
careful in the burial of their dead; to be deprived of 
burial, was thought one of the greatest dishonors, or 
causes of unhappiness, that could befall any man; 
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mies; but it was withheld from self-murderers till 
after sunset, and the souls of such persons were he- 
lieved to be plunged into hell. his concern for 
burial proceeded from a persuasion of the soul’s im- 
mortality. Jeremiah (viii. 2.) threatens the kings, 
priests, and false prophets, who had adored idols, 
that their bones should be cast out of their graves, 
and be thrown like dung upon the earth. The same 
prophet foretold that Jehoiakim, king of Judah, who 
built his house by unrighteousness, and who aban- 
doned himself to avarice, violence, and all manner 
of vice, among other severe punishments, should be 
buried with “the burial of an ass;” that he should 
be cast out of the gates of Jerusalem into the com- 
mon sewer, ch. xxii. 18, 19. It is observed, (2 Macc. 
v. 10.) that Jason, who had denied the Ss of 
burial to many Jews, was himself treated in the same 
manner; that he died in a foreign land, and was 
thrown like carrion upon the earth, not being laid 
even in a stranger’s grave. Good men made it part 
of their devotion to inter the dead, as we see by the 
instance of Tobit. 

A remarkable expression of the Psalmist (Ps, 
exli. 7.) appears to have much poetical heightening 
in it, which even its author, in all probability, did not 
mean should be accepted literally ; while, neverthe- 
less, it might be susceptible of a literal acceptation, 
and is sometimes a fact. He says, “Our bones are 
scattered at the grave’s mouth, as when one cutteth 
and cleaveth wood upon the earth.” ‘This seems to 
be strong eastern painting, and almost figurative 
language; but that it may be strictly true, the fol- 
lowing extract demonstrates :—“ At five o’clock we 
left Garigana, our journey being still to the east- 
ward of north ; and, at a quarter past six in the eyen- 
ing, arrived at the village of that name, whose in- 
habitants had all perished with hunger the year be- 
fore ; their wretched bones being all wnburied and secat- 
tered wpon the surface of the ground, where the village 
formerly stood. We encamped a the bones of 
the dead; no space could be found free from them ; 
and on the 23d, at six in the morning, full of horror 
at this miserable spectacle, we set out for Teawa ; 
this was the seventh day from Ras el Feel. After 
an hour’s travelling, we came to a small river, which 
still had water standing in some considerable pools, 
although its banks were destitute of any kind of 
shade.” (Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 349.) The 
reading of this account thrills us with horror; what 
then must have been the sufferings of the ancient 
Jews at such a sight ?—when to have no burial was 
reckoned among the greatest calamities ; when their 
land was thought to be polluted, in which the dead 
(even ly ra were in any manner exposed to 
view ; and to whom the very touch of a dead body, 
or part of it, or of any thing that had touched a dead 
hody, was esteemed a defilement, and required a 
ceremonial ablution ? 

There was nothing determined particularly in the 
law as to the place of burying the dead, There 
were sepulchres in town and country, by the high- 
ways, in gardens, and on mountains; those belong- 
ing to the kings of Judah were in Jerusalem, and 
the king’s gardens. Ezekiel intimates that they were 
dug under the mountain upon which the temple 
stood ; since God says, that in future this holy moun- 
tain should not be polluted with the dead bodies of 
their kings. The sepulchre which Joseph of Ari- 
mathea had provided for himself; and in which he 
placed our Saviour’s body, was in his garden; that 


(Eccl. vi. 3.) being denied to none, not even to ene- | of Rachel’was adjacent to the highway from Jeru- 
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salem to Bethlehem. That of the Maccabees was 
at Modin, upon an eminence, whence it was visible 
at a great distance both by sea and land. The kings 
of Israel had their burying-places in Samaria. 
Samuel was interred in his own house, (1 Sam. xxv. 
1.) Moses, Aaron, Eleazar and Joshua were buried 
in mountains ; Saul and Deborah (Rebekah’s nurse) 
were buried under the shade of trees. It is affirmed, 
that the sepulchres of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
were in the valley of Kidron. Here likewise was 
the burying-place for foreigners. 

[The following extract from Dr. Jowett’s Christian 

Researches in Syria, etc. (p. 207.) may cast some 
light on the Hebrew modes of burial: “ While 
walking out one evening, a few fields distance from 
Deir el Kamr, with the son of my host, to see a de- 
tached garden belonging to his father, he pointed 
out to me, near it, a small, solid stone building, ap- 
pasa a house; very solemnly adding, “ Kabbar 
eity,—the sepulchre of my family.” It had neither 
door nor window. e then directed my attention 
to a considerable number of similar buildings at a 
distance; which to the eye are exactly like houses, 
but which are in fact family mansions for the dead. 
They have a most melancholy appearance, which 
made him shudder while he explained their use. 
They seem, by their dead walls, which must be 
apened at each several interment of the members of 
a family, to say, ‘This isan unkindly house, to which 
visitors do not willingly throng; but, one by one, 
they will be foreed to enter; and none who enter 
ever come out again.’ Perhaps this custom, which 
prevails here and in the lonely neighboring parts of 
the mountains, may have been of great antiquity, 
and may serve to explain some Scripture phrases. 
The prophet Samuel was buried “in his house at 
Ramah ;” (1 Sam. xxy. 1.) it could hardly be in his 
dwelling-house. Joab “was buried in hisown house 
in the wilderness ;” 1 Kings ii. 34. This was “the 
house appointed for all living,” Job xxx. 23. Carp- 
zov remarks, (Apparat. p. 643.) ‘It is hardly to be 
supposed that the sepulchres were in the houses 
themselves, and under the roof; and we are there- 
fore rather to understand by the term every thing 
which belongs or appertains to the house, as a court 
or garden, in a corner of which perhaps such a 
monument was erected.’ The view of these sepul- 
chral houses at Deir el Kamr puts the matter be- 
yond conjecture.” R. 

The Jews call what we term a church-yard or 
cemetery, “the house of the living,” to show their 
belief of the immortality of the soul, and of the 
resurrection of the body; and when they come 
thither bearing a corpse, they address themselves to 
those who lie there, as if they were still alive, say- 


ing, “Blessed be the Lord who hath created you,.- 


fed you, brought you up, and at last, in his justice, 
taken you out of the world. He knows the number 
of you all, and will in time revive you. Blessed be 
the Lord who causeth death, and restoreth life.” 
(Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. cap. xxxv.) Their respect for 
sepulchres is so great, that they build synagogues 
and oratories near those of great men and prophets, 
and go and pray near them. The rabbins teach, 
that it is not lawful to demolish tombs, nor to dis- 
turb the pen of the dead, by burymg another 
corpse in same grave, even after a long time ; 
nor to carry an aqueduct across the common place 
of burial; nor a highway; nor to go and gather 
wood there, nor to suffer cattle to feed there. When 
the Jews come with a funeral to a burying-place, 
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they repeat the blessing directed to the dead, as 
above mentioned ; the body is then put down upon 
the ground, and if it be a person of consideration, a 
kind of funeral oration and encomium is made 
over hin, This being done, they walk round the 
grave, reciting rather a long prayer, beginning with 
Deut. xxxii. 4. which they call the righteousness of 
judgment; because therein they return thanks to 
God for having pronounced an equitable judgment 
concerning the lite and person of the deceased. A 
little sack full of earth is then put under the dead 
person’s head, and the coflin is nailed down and 
closed. If it be a man, ten persons take ten turns 
about him, and say a prayer for his soul; the near- 
est relation tears a corner of his clothes, and the 
dead body is let down into the grave, with his face 
towards heaven, the mourners crying to him, “Go in 
peace,” or rather, according to the T’almudists, “Go 
to peace.” The nearest relations first throw earth 
on the body ; and afterwards all present. This done, 
they retire, walking backwards; and before they 
leave the burying-ground, they pluck bits of grass 
three times, and cast them behind their backs, say- 
ing, “they shall flourish like grass on the earth,” 
Ps. Ixxii. 16. 

Calmet is of opinion, that there is no instance of 
an epitaph inseribed on the tomb of an ancient He- 
brew; and remarks, that that which is reported of 
Adoniram’s, found in Spain, and some others of like 
authority, are not deserving of notice. If a monu- 
ment were erected in memory of a king, a hero, a 
prophet, or a warrior, the tomb itself, he remarks, 
spoke sufficiently, and the memory of the person 
was perpetuated, together with his history, among 
the people. Nevertheless, they might have inscrip- 
tions, distinguishing the party they contained; and 
if the hieroglyphics mentioned im the article on 
tombs be so ancient as there hinted, they may be 
regarded as proofs that monumental inscriptions 
were not unusual in (perhaps Jewish) antiquity. 

BURNING BUSH, wherein the Lord appeared 
to Moses, at the foot of mount Horeb. (See Mosss.) 
As to the person who appeared in the bush, Serip- 
ture, in several places, calls him by the name of 
God, Exod. iii. 2, 6, 18, 14, &e. He calls himself 
the Lord God; the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; the God who was to deliver his people from 
their bondage in Egypt. Moses, blessing Joseph, 
says, “Let the blessing of him who dwelt in the 
bush come on the head of Joseph,” Deut. xxxiii. 16. 
But in the places of Exodus which we are examin- 
ing, instead of “the Lord appeared to him,” the He- 
brew and the Septuagint import, “the angel of the 
Lord appeared to him.” Stephen, in the Acts, (vii. 
30.) reads it in the same manner; Jerome, Augustin 
and Gregory the Great teach the same thing. It 
was an angel, agent, messenger, who, representing 
the Lord, spoke in his name. The ancients gene- 
rally hold the Son of God to be the person who ap- 

eared in the bush. 

BURNT-OFFERINGS, see Orrerines; and 
for the ALrar or Burnt-orrerines, see ALTAR. 

BUSHEL is used in our English version to express 
the Greek word «idioc, Latin modius, a measure con- 
taining about a peck, Matt. v. 15. | ; 

BUTTER is generally taken, in Scripture, for 
cream, or liquid butter. Children were fed with 
butter and honey ; (Isa. vii. 15, 22.) with milk-diet, 
with cream, and with honey, which was common in 
Palestine. D’Arvieux, (p. 205.) speaking of the 
Arabs, says, “One of their chief breakfasts is cream 
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—or fresh butter—mixrep IN A MESS OF HONEY. 
These do not seem to suit very well together, but 
experience teaches that this is no bad mixture, : or 
disagreeable in its taste, if one is ever so little accus- 
tomed to it.” The last words seem to ind’eate a 
delicacy of taste, of which D’Arvieux was sensiLie in 
himself, which did not, at once, relish this mixture ; 
and, very possibly, the prophet alludes to something 
of the same hesitation in children, who must be some 
time before they fancy this mixture; but, having 
been accustomed to it, they find it pleasant, and 
know how to prefer the good and agreeable, before 
what is evil; i. e. less suited to their palate. We 
presume, therefore, that this food was, as near as 
conveniently might be, an immediate substitute for 
the mother’s milk. Thevenot also tells us, “The 
Arabs knead their bread-paste afresh ; adding thereto 
butter, and sometimes also honey.” (Part i. p. 173.) 
We read in 2 Sam. xvii. 29. of honey and butter be- 
ing brought to David, as well as other refreshments, 
“because the people were hungry, weary, and thirsty.” 
Considering the list of articles, there seems to be 
nothing adapted to moderate thirst, except this honey 
and butter; for we may thus arrange the passage: 
the people were hungry,—to satisfy which were 
brought wheat, barley, flour, beans, lentiles, sheep, 
cheese ; the people were weary,—to relieve this were 
brought beds; the people were thirsty,—to answer 
the purpose of drink was brought a mixture of butter 
and honey; food fit for breakfast, light and easy of 
digestion, pleasant, cooling, and refreshing. ‘That 
this mixture was a delightful liquid appears from the 
maledictory denunciation of Zophar: (Job xx. 17.) 
The wicked man “shall not see the rivers, the floods, 
the brooks [torrents] of honey and butter ;” honey 
alone could hardly be esteemed so flowing as to 
afford a comparison to rivers and torrents ; but cream, 
in such abundance, is much more fluid; and mixed 
with honey, may dilute and thin it into a state more 
proper for running—poetically speaking, as freely as 
water itself. “Honey and milk are under thy 
tongue,” says the spouse, in Cant. iy. 11. Perhaps 
this mixture was not merely a refreshment, but an 
elegant refreshment; which heightens the inference 
from the predictions of Isaiah, and the description of 
Zophar, who speak of its abundance; and it in- 
creases the respect paid to David, by his faithful and 
loyal subjects at Mahanaim. 

It is evident, however, from Prov. xxx. 33. that 
churned butter was not unknown in Judea. Jackson 
saw it made in Curdistan in the following manner: 
‘The milk was put into a sort of bottle, made of a 
goat’s skin, every part of which was sewed up except 
the neck, which was tied with a string to prevent the 
milk running out. They then fixed three strong 
sticks in the ground, in a form somewhat like what 
we often use in raising weights, only on a smaller 
scale. From these they suspend the goat’s skin tied 
by each end, and continue shaking it backwards 
and forwards till it becomes butter; and they easily 
know this by the noise it makes. They then empty 
the skin into a large vessel, and skim off the butter.” 
(Journey over land from India to England, p. 188.) 

Hasselquist mentions the following custom of the 
Greek ecclesiastics at Magnesia: “The priests, hav- 
mg washed and dried the feet of the guests, anointed 
them with fresh butter, which, as they told me, was 
made of the first milk of a young cow;’—perhaps 
the first milk of a cow which had recently calved. 
Bruce says the king of Abyssinia anoints his head 
with butter daily. 
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[Job, (chap. xxix. 6.) speaks of “washing his steps 
with butter; and the rock poured him out rivers of 
oil ;” where to bathe the footsteps in butter, or rather 
“in thick curdled milk, means, to walk in a country 
overtlowing with milk; and this, with the subse- 
quent parallelism, denotes a land abounding with 
milk and oil. 

A singular custom is described by Burckhardt, as 
being prevalent in Modern Arabia. (Travels in Ara- 
bia, Lond. 1829. p. 27.) “There are in Djidda twen- 
ty-one butter-sellers, who likewise retail honey, oil, 
and vinegar. Butter forms the chief article in Arab 
cookery, which is more greasy than even that of 
Italy. Fresh butter, called by the Arabs zebde, is 
very rarely seen in the Hedjaz. It is a common 
practice among all classes, to drink every morning a 
coffee-cup full of melted butter or ghee, after which 
coffee is taken. They regard it as a powerful tonic, 
and are so much accustomed to it from their earliest 
youth, that they would feel great mconvenience in 
discontinuing the use of it. The higher classes con- 
tent themselves with drinking the quantity of butter, 
but the lower orders add a half-eup more, which 
they snuff up their nostrils, conceiving that they 
prevent foul air from entering the body by that 
channel. The practice is universal, as well with the 
inhabitants of the town as with the Bedouins. The 
lower classes are likewise in the habit of rubbing 
their breasts, shoulders, arms, and legs, with butter, 
as the negroes do, to refresh the skin. During the 
late war, the import of this article from the interior 
almost ceased; but even in time of peace it is not 
sufficient for the consumption of Djidda; some is, 
therefore, brought also from Sowakin; but the best 
sort, and that which is in greatest plenty, comes from 
Massowah, and is called here Dahlak butter; whole 
ships’ cargoes arrive from thence, the greater part of 
which is again carried to Mekka. Butter is likewise 
imported from Cosseir; this comes from Upper 
Egypt, and is made from buffalo’s milk; the Sowa- 
kin and Dahlak ghee is from sheep’s milk.—The 
Hedjaz abounds with honey in every part of the 
mountains. Among the lower classes, a common 
breakfast is a mixture of ghee and honey poured over 
crumbs of bread, as they come quite hot from the 
oven. The Arabs, who are very fond of paste, never 
eat it without honey.” 

The Hebrew word (axrn) usually rendered butter, 
denotes rather cream, or more properly sour or curdled 
milk. (See Bibl. Repos. i. p. 605.) This last is a 
favorite beverage in the East to the present day. 
Burckhardt, when crossing the desert from the coun- 
try south of the Dead sea to Egypt, says, “ Besides 
flour, I carried some butter and dried leben, (sour 
milk,) which, when dissolved in water, forms not only 
a refreshing beverage, but is much to be recom- 
mended as a preservative of health when travellin 
in summer.” (Travels in Syria, p. 439.) In Djidda 
he says there were “two sellers of leben, or sour milk, 
which is extremely scarce and dear all over the Hed- 
jaz. It may appear strange, that, among the shep- 
herds of Arabia, there should be a seareity of milk, 
yet this was the case at Djidda and Mekka; bur, in 
fact, the immediate vicinity of these towns is ex- 
tremely barren, little suited to the pasturage of cattle, 
and very few people are at the expense of feeding 
them for their milk only. When I was at Djidda, 
the pound of milk (for it was sold by weight) cost 
one piastre and a half, and could be obtained ouly 
by favor. What the northern Turks call yoghort, 
and the Syrians and Egyptians leben-hamed, i. e. very 
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to ck milk, rendered sour by boiling and the 
addition of a strong acid, does not appear to 
he a native Arab dish; the Bedouins of Arabia, at 
least, do not prepare it.” (Travels in Arabia, p. 
Bij * 

BUZ, son of Nahor and Mileah, and brother of 
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Huz, Gen. xxii. 21. Elihu, one of Job’s friends, was 
descended from Buz, son of Nahor. Scripture calls 
him an Aramean, or Syrian, (Job xxxii. 2.) where 
Ram is put for Aram. ‘The prophet Jeremiah (chap. 
xxv. 23.) threatens the Buzites, who dwelt in Arabia 
Deserta, with God’s wrath. 
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CAB, a Hebrew measure, according to the rabbins, 
the sixth part of aseah, or satum ; and the eighteenth 
part of an ephah. A cab contained three pints 1-3d 
of our wine measure; or two piuts 5-Gths of our 
corn-measure, 2 Kings vi. 25. 

CABALA, (aap, tradition. 


The Cabala is a mys- 


tical mode of expounding the law, which the Jews | 


say was discovered to Moses ou mount Sinai, and 
has been from him handed down by tradition. It 
teaches certain abstruse and mysterious significations 
of a word, or words, in Scripture ; from whence are 
borrowed, or rather forced, explanations, by combin- 
ing the letters which compose it. This Cabala is of 
three kinds: the Gematry, the Noltaricon, and the 
Themurah, or change. 

The first consists in taking the letters of a Hebrew 
word for arithmetical numbers, and explaining every 
word by the arithmetical value of the letters which 
compose it—e. g. the Hebrew letters of nbw xa, Ja- 
bo-Shiloh, (Gen. xlix. 10.) Shiloh shall come, when 
reckoned arithmetically, make up the same number 
as those of the word mwnr, Messiah; whence they 
infer, that Shiloh signifies the Messiah. The second 
consists in taking each letter of a word for an entire 
diction or word ; e. g. Bereshith, the first word of Gen- 
esis, composed of B.R.A.Sh.LTh. of which they make 
Bara-Rakia-Aretz-Shamaim-lam-Thehomoth. “He 
created the firmament, the earth, the heavens, the sea, 
and the deep.” ‘This is varied by taking, on the 
contrary, the first letters of a sentence to form one 
word: as Atlah-Gibbor-Le-olam-Adonai. “Thou art 
strong for ever, O Lord.” They unite the first let- 
ters of this sentence, A.G.L.A. and make AGLA, 
which may signify “I will reveal,” or “a drop of 
dew.” The third kind of Cabala consists in transpo- 
sitions of letters, placing one for another, or one be- 
fore another, much after the manner of anagrams. 

CABBON, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 40. 

I. CABUL, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 27. 

II. CABUL, a district, given to Hiram by Solo- 
mon, (1 Kings ix. 13.) in acknowledgment for his 
great services in building the temple. Some place 
the cities of Cabul beyond Jordan, in the Decapolis; 
Grotius is of opinion, that the cities which Pharaoh 
had conquered from the Philistines, and yielded to 
Solomon, were among the cities of Cabul. Most 
commentators are persuaded, that the city of Cabul 
(Josh. xix. 27.) was one; and probably Hiram gave 
this name to the other cities which Solomon had 
ceded to him. Cabul was perhaps the same as Cha- 
balon, or Chabul, which Josephus places near Ptole- 
mais, south of Tyre. (The district of Cabul was 
then probably in the north-west part of Galilee, adja- 
cent to Tyre. R. 

» CAD, or Canus, in Hebrew, signifies a water- 
pitcher or bucket; but in Luke, a particular measure : 
“How much owest thou to my lord ?—A hundred 
(Vulg. cados) measures of oil.” The Greek reads 
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“@ hundred baths.’ The bath, or ephah, contained 
full ten gallons, Luke xvi. 6. 

CADUMIM, a brook, (Vulg. Judg. v. 21.) which 
many think ran east, from the foot of mount Tabor, 
into the sea of Tiberias: but we have no evidence 
of any such brook in that place. The English trans- 
lators call it “the river of Kishon.” We know there 
was a city in these parts called Cadmon, mentioned 
Judith vii. 3, whence the brook Cadumim, or Kishon, 
might be named. [The Vulgate alone has retained the 
epithet cadumim as a proper name. It is properly 
descriptive of the Kishon, and should be translated 
either as in our English version, “that ancient river,” 
or, “that stream of battles.” (See the Bibl. Repos. 
vol. i. p. 605.) R. 

CAESAR, the name assumed by, or conferred 
upon, all the Roman emperors after Julius Cesar. 
In the New Testament, the reigning emperor is gen- 
erally called Cesar, omitting any other name which 
might belong to him. Christ calls the emperor Ti- 
berius simply Ceesar, (Matt. xxii. 21.) and Paul thus 
mentions Nero, “1 appeal to Cesar.” (The Cresars 
mentioned in the New Testament are, Augustus ; 
(Luke ii. 1.) Tiberius ; (Luke iii. 1; xx. 22.) Claudius; 
(Acts xi. 28.) Nero ; (Acts xxv. 8.) Caligula, who suc- 
ceeded Tiberius, is not mentioned. R. 

I. CASSAREA, in Palestine, formerly called Stra- 
to’s Tower, was situated on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, and had a fine harbor. It is reckoned 
to be 36 miles south of Acre, 30 north of Jaffa, and 
62 north-west of Jerusalem. Czesarea is often men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Here king Agrippa 
was smitten, for neglecting to give God the glory, 
when flattered by the people. Cornelius the centu- 
rion, who was baptized by Peter, resided here, Acts 
x. At Cesarea, the prophet Agabus foretold to the 
apostle Paul, that he would be bound at Jerusalem, 
Acts xxi. 10, 11. Paul continued two years prisoner 
at Cesarea, till he could be conveniently conducted 
to Rome, because he had appealed to Nero. When- 
ever Czesarea is named, as a city of Palestine, 
without the addition of Philippi, we suppose this 
Cvesarea to be meant. 

Dr. Clarke did not visit Caesarea; but viewing it 
from off the coast he says, “ By day-break the next 
morning we were off the coast of Caesarea; and so near 
with the land that we could very distinctly perceive 
the appearance of its numerous and extensive ruins. 
The remains of this city, although still considerable, 
have Jong been resorted to as a quarry, whenever 
building materials are required at Acre. Djezzar 
Pasha brought from thence the columns of rare and 
beautiful marble, as well as the other ornaments of 
his palace, bath, fountain, and mosque at Acre. The 
place at present is only inhabited by jackalls and 
beasts of prey. As we were becalmed during the 
night, we heard the cries of these animals until day- 
break. Pococke mentions the curious fact, of the 
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existence of crocodiles in the river of Caesarea. Per- 
haps there has not been in the history of the world 
an exumple of any city, that in so short a space of 
time rose to such an extraordinary height of splendor 
as did this of Caesarea, or that exhibits a more awful 
contrast to its former magnificence, by the present 
desolate appearance of its ruins. Not a single inhab- 
itant remains. Its theatres, once resounding with 
the shouts of multitudes, echo no other sound than 
the nightly cries of animals roaming for their prey. 
Of its gorgeous palaces and temples, enriched with 
the choicest works of art, and decorated with the 
most precious marbles, scarcely a trace can be dis- 
cerned. Within the space of ten years after laying 
the foundation, from an obscure fortress it became 
the most celebrated and flourishing city of all Syria. 
It was named Cvesarea by Herod, in honor of Au- 
gustus, and dedicated by him to that emperor, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his reign. Upon this occasion, 
that the ceremony might be rendered illustrious, by 
a degree of profusion unknown in any former in- 
stance, Herod assembled the most skilful musicians 
and gladiators from all parts of the world. ‘The so- 
lemnity was to be renewed every fifth year. But, as 
we viewed the ruins of this memorable city, every 
other circumstance respecting its history was ab- 
sorbed in the consideration that we were actually 
beholding the very spot where the scholar of Tarsus, 
after two years’ imprisonment, made that eloquent 
appeal, in the audience of the king of Judea, which 
must ever be remembered with piety and delight. In 
the history of the acts of the holy apostles, whether 
we regard the internal evidence of the narrative, or 
the interest excited by a story so wonderfully ap- 
pealing to our passions and affections, there is nothing 
that we call to mind with fuller emotions of sublimity 
and satisfaction, ‘In the demonstration of the Spirit, 
and of power,’ the mighty advocate for the Christian 
faith had before reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come, till the Roman governor, 
Felix, trembled as he spoke. Not all the oratory of 
Tertullus, nor the clamor of his numerous adversaries, 
not even the countenance of the most profligate of 
tyrants, availed against the firmness and intrepidity 
of the oracle of God. The judge had trembled be- 
fore his prisoner; and now a second occasion of- 
fered, in which, for the admiration and triumph of 
the Christian world, one of its bitterest persecutors, 
and a Jew, appeals, in the public tribamelof a large 
and populous city, to all its chiefS and its rulers, its 

vernor and its king, for the truth of his conversion, 
ounded on the highest evidence, delivered in the 
most fair, open, and illustrious manner.” 

Cesarea Palestina was inhabited by Jews, heathen, 
and Samaritans; hence parts of it were esteemed 
unclean by the Jews; some of whom would not pass 
over certain places; others, however, were less scru- 
pulous. Perpetual contests were maintained between 
the Jews and the Syrians, or the Greeks; in which 
many thousand persons were slain. 

The Arab interpreter thinks this city was first 
named Hazor, Joshua xi. 1. Rabbi Abhu says, “ Cee- 
sarea was the daughter of Edom; situated among 
things profane; she was a goad to Israel in the days 
of the Grecians; but the Asmonean family over- 
came her.” Herod the Great built the city to honor 
the name of Cesar, and adorned it with most splendid 
houses. Over agaiust the mouth of the haven, made 
by llerod, was the temple of Cesar, on a rising 
ground, a superb structure ; and in it a statue of Ce- 
sar the emperor. Here was also a theatre, an amphi- 
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theatre, a forum, &c. all of white stone, &c. (Joseph. 
de Bell, lib, i. cap. 18.) 

After he had finished rebuilding the town, Herod 
dedicated itto Augustus ; and 
procured the most capable 
workmen to execute the med- 
als struck on the occasion, so 
that these are of considerable 
elegance. ‘The port was call- 
ed Sebastus, that is, Augus- 
tus. The city itself was made 
a colony by Vespasian; and 
is described on its medals, as 
COLONIA PRIMA FLAVIA AU- 
GUSTA C¥SAREA}; Ceesarea, the first colony of the 
Flayvian (or Vespasian) family. 

If. CASSAREA PHILIPPI, (before called Paneas, 
and now Banias,) was situated at the foot of mount 
Paneus, or Hermon, near the springs of the Jordan. It 
has been supposed, that its ancient name was Dan, 
or Laish ; and that it was called Paneas by the Phee- 
nicians only. Eusebius, however, distinguishes Dan 
and Paneas as different places. Caesarea was a day’s 
journey from Sidon, and a day and a half from Da- 
mascus. Philip the tetrarch built it, or, at least, em- 
bellished and enlarged it, and named it Ceesarea, in 
honor of the emperor Tiberius; but afterwards, in 
compliment to Nero, it was called Neronias. ‘The 
woman who had been troubled with an issue of 
blood, and was healed by our Saviour, (Matt. ix. 20; 
Luke vii. 48.) is said to have been of Ceesarea Phi- 
lippi, and to have returned thither after her cure, and 


erected a statue to her benefactor. The present 
town contains, according to Burckhardt, about 150 
houses, inhabited mostly by Turks. e goddess 


Astarte was worshipped here, 
as appears from the medals 
extant. The annexed en- 
graving represents one of Al- 
exander Severus; in which 
the emperor is crowning the 
goddess with a wreath. The 
Greek language was more 
used in this city than the 
Latin; yet it struck medals 
in each language. It seems 
to have been made a Roman colony; though not 
mentioned as such by any writer. It is likely that 
Ceesarea Philippi was among the most forward cities 
to compliment Severus, since several authors report 
that it was his birth-place. Lampridius even says, 
that he was named Alexander, because his mother 
was delivered of him in a temple dedicated to Alex- 
ander the Great, on a festival in honor of that hero, 
at which she had assisted with her husband. The 
editor of the Modern Traveller has industriously 
collected aud judiciously compared the several no- 
tices of this place which are found in modern writers. 
renee pp- 353—363, Engl. ed.; pp. 327, seq. 

m. ed. 

CAIAPHAS, a high-priest of the Jews, succeeded 
Simon, son of Camith, and after po ae dignity 
nine years (from A. M. 4029 to 4038) he was sue- 
ceeded by Jonathan, son of Ananas, or Annas. He 
married a daughter of Annas, who also is called 
high-priest in the Gospel, because he had Jong en- 
joyed that dignity. When the priests deliberated on 
the seizure and death of our Saviour, Caiaphas told 
them, there was no room for debate on that matter ; 
“that it was expedient for one man to die, instead 
of all the people,—that the whole nation might not 
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perish,” John xi. 49,50. This sentiment was a kind 
of prophecy, which God suffered to proceed from the 
mouth of the high-priest on this occasion, importing, 
though not by his intention, that the death of Jesus 
would be the salvation of the world. When Judas 
had betrayed Christ, he was first taken before Annas, 
who sent him to his son-in-law, Caiaphas, who pos- 
sibly lived in the same house, (John xviii. 24.) and 
here the priests and doctors of the law assembled to 
judge Jesus and to condemn him. (See JerusaLem.) 

he depositions of certain false witnesses being found 
insufficient to justify a sentence of death against him, 
and Jesus continuing silent, Caiaphas, as high-priest, 
adjured him by the living God to say whether he 
was the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus having an- 
swered to this adjuration in the affirmative, Caiaphas 
rent his clothes, and declared him to be worthy of 
\ death. Two years afterwards (A. D. 38.) he was 
deposed by Vitellius; but we know nothing of him 
afterwards, His house is still professedly shown in 
Jerusalem. See Annas. 

CAIN, possession, or possessed, the eldest son of 
Adam and Eve, and brother of Abel. Cain applied 
to agriculture, and Abe! to feeding of flocks, Gen. iv. 
2, &e. Cain offered the first-fruits of bis grounds to 
the Lord, but Abel the fat of his flock ; the latter was 
accepted, but the former rejected, which so enraged 
Cain that his countenance was entirely changed. The 
Lord, however, said unto him, “ Why is thy counte- 
nance so dejected? If thou doest well, shalt thou not 
be accepted?” But Cain, unrestrained by this ad- 
monition, killed his brother Abel; and for it became 
an exile and a vagabond. Nevertheless, he received 
an assurance, that he himself should not be murder- 
ed; of which God gave to him a token; for so may 
the words be understood, though commonly they are 
considered as expressing a token of guilt, strongly 
marked on his person. Cain quitted the presence 
of the Lord, and retired to the land of Nod, east of 
Eden, where he had a son, whom he named Enoch, 
and in memory of whom he built a city of the same 
name. Josephus says, that having settled at Nod, 
he, instead of being reformed by his punishment and 
exile, became more wicked and violent, and headed 
a band of thieves, whom he taught to enrich them- 
selves at-the expense of others ; that he quite changed 
the simplicity and honesty of the world into fraud 
and deceit; invented weights and measures, and was 
the first who set bounds to fields, and built and forti- 
fied a city. 

The learned Shuckford was not only dissatisfied 
with the usual notion, that God set a mark upon Cain, 
in consequence of his having killed his brother Abel, 
but he makes himself merry with the ludicrous na- 
ture of some of those marks which fancy had ap- 
pointed to be borne about by him. Without attempt- 
ing to defend those conjectures, and without adding to 
their number, Mr. Taylor endeavors to show, that 
the customary rendering of the passage (Gen. iv. 15.) 
may perhaps be supported. 

mong the laws attributed to Menu is the follow- 
ing intment, which is more worthy notice, be- 
cause it is directly attributed to Menu himself, as if it 
‘were a genuine tradition received from him. It de- 
scribes ot aig and pathetically the distressed 
situation of an outcast, that one is led to think it is 
drawn from the recollection of some real instance, 
rather than from foresight, of the sufferings of such 
a supposed criminal. Crimes, in general, have been 
thought by mankind susceptible of expiation, more 
or less, according to the degrees of their guilt; but 
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some are of so flagrant a nature as to be supposed 
atrocious beyond expiation. Though murder be 
usually considered as one of those atrocious crimes, 
and consequently inexpiable, yet there have been 
instances wherein the criminal was punished by 
other means than by loss of life. A judicial inflic- 
tion, of a commutatory kind, seems to have been 
passed on Cain. Adam was punished by a dying 
life; Cain by a living death. 


“For violating the paternal bed, 

Let the mark of a female part be impressed on 
THE FOREHEAD WITH A HOT IRON} 

For drinking spirits, a vintner’s flag ; 

For stealing sacred gold, a dog’s foot ; 

For murdering a priest, the figure of a headless 
corpse. 

With none to eat with them, 

With none to sacrifice with them, 

With none to be allied by marriage to them; 

Abject, and excluded from all social duties, 

Let them WANDER OVER THE EARTH} 

Branded with indelible marks, 

They shall be deserted by their paternal and ma- 
ternal relations. 

Treated by none with affection ; 

Received by none with respect. 

Such is the ordinance of Menv.” 


“Criminals of all classes, having performed an 
expiation, as ordained by law, shall not be marked on 
the forehead, but be condemned to pay the highest 
fine.” This also is from Menu. 

These principles are thus applied by Mr. Taylor, 
in illustration of the history of Cain. Cain had slain 
Abel his brother ; this being a very extraordinary and 
embarrassing instance of guilt, and perhaps the first 
enormous crime among mankind which required 
exemplary punishment, the Lord thought proper to 
interpose, and to act as judge on this singularly 
affecting occasion. Adam n.ight be ignorant of this 
guilt, ignorant by what process to detect it, and 
ignorant by what penalty to punish it; but the Lord 
(metaphorically) hears of it, by the blood which eried 
from the ground; and he detects it, by citing the 
murderer to his tribunal; where, after examination 
and conviction, he passes sentence on him :—“ Thou 
art cursed from the earth, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother's blood; a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond shalt thou be in the earth,” (pws, be-aretz.) And 
Cain said to the Lord, “Is my iniquity too great for 
expiation? Is there no fine, no suffering, short of 
such a vagabond state, that may be accepted? Be- 
hold, thou hast banished me this day from the face of the 
land (aca, adamah) where I was born, where my 
parents dwell, my native country! and from thy 

resence also, in thy public worship and institutions ; 
aie now hide myself from all my heart holds dear, 
being prohibited from approaching my former inti- 
mates, and thy venerated altar. J shall be a fugitwe, 
a vagabond on the earth; and any one who findeth me 
may slay me without compunction, as if I were rather 
a wild beast than a man.” The Lord said, “I men- 
tioned an expiation formerly, on account of your 
crime of ungovernable malice and anger, bidding 
you lay a sin-offering before the sacred entrance 
but then you disregarded that admonition and com- 
mand. Nevertheless, as I did not take the life of 

our father Adam, though forfeited, when I sat in 
judgment on him, but abated of that rigorous aoa : 
so I do not design that you should be taken off by 
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sudden leath; neither immediately from myself, nor 
mediately by another. JI pronounce, therefore, a 
much heavier sentence on whoever shall destroy 
Cain. Moreover, to show that Cain is a person suf- 
fering under punishment, since no one else has 
power to do it; since he resists the justice of his 
fellow-men; since his crime has called me to be his 
judge, I shall brand his forehead with a mark of his 
crime; and then, whoever observes this mark will 
avoid his company ; they will not smite him, but they 
will hold no intercourse with him, fearing his irasci- 
ble passions may take offence at some unguarded 
word, and should again transport him ito a fury, 
which may issue in bloodshed. Beside this, all 
mankind, wherever he may endeavor to associate, 
shall fear to pollute themselves by conference with 
him.”—The uneasiness continually arising from this 
state of sequestration led the unhappy Cain to seek 
repose in a distant settlement. 

If this conception of the history be just, and if the 
quotation from Menu be genuine, we have here one 
of the oldest traditions in the world, in confirmation, 
not only of the history, as related in Genesis, but of 

-our public version of the passage. 

I. CAINAN, son of Enos, born A. M. 325, when 
Enos was ninety years of age, Gen. y.9. At the age 
of seventy, Cainan begat Mahalaleel ; and died, aged 
910, A. M. 1235. 

If. CAINAN, a son of Arphaxad, and father of 
Salah. He is neither in the Hebrew nor in the Vul- 
gate of Gen. xi. 12—14. but is named between Salah 
and Arphaxad, in Luke iii. 36. The LXX, in Gen. 
x. 24; xi. 12. admit him. Some have suggested, that 
the Jews suppressed the name Cainan out of their 
copies, designing to render the LXX and Luke sus- 
pected. Others, that Moses omitted Cainan, being 
desirous to reckon ten generations only from Adam to 
Noah, and from Noah to Abraham. Others, that Ar- 
phaxad was father of both Cainan and Salah; of Sa- 
lah naturally, of Cainan legally. Others, that Cainan 
and Salah were the same person, under two names ; 
this they allege in support of that opinion which 
maintains Cainan to be really son of Arphaxad, 
and father of Salah. Many learned men believe, 
that this name was not originally in the text of Luke, 
but is an addition by inadvertent transcribers, who, 
remarking it in some copies of the LX-X, added it. 
See Kuinoel on Luke iii. 36. 

CAIPHA, a town at the foot of mount Carmel, 
north, on the gulf of Ptolemais ; the ancient name of 
which was Sycaminos, or Porphyreon. Sycaminos 
was derived probably from the sycamore-trees which 
grew here, as Porphyreon might be from catching 
here the fish used in dyeing purple. Perhaps Cepha, 
or Caipha, was derived from its rocks; in Syriac, 
Kepha: but the Hebrews write Hepha, not Kepha. 
This city was separated from Acco, or Ptolemais, by 
a large and beautiful harbor, the distance to which, 
by sea direct, is not more than fifteen miles; though 
by land the distance is double. 

CAIUS CALIGULA, emperor of Rome, succeeded 
Tiberius, A. D. 37; and reigned three years, nine 
months, and twenty-eight days. It does not appear 
that he molested the Christians. Caius having com- 
manded Petronius, governor of Syria, to place his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem, for the purpose of 
adoration, the Jews so vigorously opposed it, that, 
fearing a sedition, he suspended the order. He 
was killed by Chereas, one of his guards, while 
coming out of the theatre, A. D. 41, in the fourth 
year of his reign; and was succeeded by Clau- 
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dius. He is not mentioned in tie New Tes- 
tament. 

CAKES. The Hebrews had several sorts of 
cakes, which they offered in the temple, made of 
meal, of wheat, or of barley; kneaded sometimes 
with oil, sometimes with honey ; sometimes only rub- 
bed over with oil when baked, or fried with oil in a 
fryingpan. At Aaron’s consecration, “they offered 
ubleavened bread, and cakes unleavened, tempered 
with oil; and wafers unleavened, anointed with oil ; 
the whole made of fine wheaten flour,” Exod. xxix. 
1,2. The Hebrew calls all offerings made of grain, 
flour, paste, bread, or cakes, nnar, mincha. These 
offerings were made either alone, or with other 
things. Sometimes fine flour was offered, (Lev. ii. 
1.) or cakes, or other things baked, (verse 4.) or cakes 
baked in a fryingpan, (verse 5,) or in a fryingpan with 
holes, or on a gridiron, verse 7. Ears of corn were 
sometimes offered, in order to be roasted, and the 
corn to be got out from them. These offerings were 
instituted principally in favor of the poor. This, 
however, is understood of voluntary offerings, not ap- 
pointed by the law; for, as to certain sacrifices, the 
law, instead of two lambs and a ewe, permits the 
poor to offer only one lamb, and two young pigeons, 

For offering, these cakes were salted, but unleay- 
ened. If the cakes which were offered were baked 
in an oven, and sprinkled or kneaded with oil, the 
whole was presented to the priest, who waved the 
offering before the Lord, then took so much of it as 
was to be burned on the altar, threw that into the 
fire, and kept the rest himself, Lev. ii. 4, If the 
offering were a cake kneaded with oil, and dressed 
in a fryingpan, it was broken, and oil was poured on it ; 
then it was presented to the priest, who took a hand- 
ful of it, which he threw on the altar-fire, and the 
rest was his own. It should be observed, that oil in 
the East answers the purpose of butter among us in 
Europe. 

Cakes or loaves, offered with sacrifices of beasts, 
as was customary, (for the great sacrifices were al- 
ways accompanied by offerings of cakes, and liba- 
tions of wine and oil,) were kneaded with oil. The 
wine and oil were not poured on the head of the an- 
imal about to be sacrificed, (as among the Greeks 
and Romans,) but on the fire in whieh the victim 
was consumed, Numb. xxviii. 1, &c. The law reg- 
ulated the quautity of meal, wine, and oil, for each 
kind of victim. See Brean. 

CALAH, a city of Assyria, built by Ashur, or 
Nimrod; (see Assyria;) for the phrase in Gen x. 
11, 12. is ambiguous. It was distant from Nineveh ; 
the city Resen lying between them. Bochart thinks 
it is the same city as is called Halah in 2 Kings xvii. 
6, and Cellarius understands Holwan, a famous town 
in the ages of the caliphs, in the Syriac dialect called 
Hhulon, but in the Syriac documents written Hha- 
lach; but the different initial letter in the Hebrew 
militates against this mutation; since c is too strong 
a sound to be easily changed. Ephraim the Syrian 
understands Hatra, a city in the region of the Zab, 
which falls into the Tigris; or perhaps he intends 
the city called Chatracharta by Ptolemy, which im- 
ports, “ Chatra, the city ;” but then, as Michaélis ob- 
serves, this city was east of the springs of the Lycus, 
or Zab. [Rosenmiiller prefers the opinion of Cella- 
rius, that Calah is the same as the Cholwan, or Holwan, 
of the Arabs, and the Chalach of the Syrians. It was 
situated in the north-east part of the present Irak, 
towards Persia, at the foot of the mountains which 
now separate the Ottoman and Persian empires in 
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this quarter. It probably gave name to the province 
Chalachene of Strabo. (Rosenm. Bib. Geog. I. ii. p. 
98. R.] Holwan would suit the geographical inten- 
tion of the text completely, in reference to its con- 
nection with the other cities mentioned. 

CALAMUS, see Cane. 

I, CALEB, (dog,) son of Jephunneh, of Judah, was 
sent with Joshua and others to view the land of Ca- 
naan, Numb. xiii. They brought with them some of 
the finest fruits as specimens of its productions; but 
some of the spies discouraying the people, they openly 
declared against the expedition. Joshua and Caleb 
encouraged them to go forward, and the Lord sen- 
tenced the whole multitude except these two to die 
in the desert, xiv. 1—10. When Joshua had invaded 
and conquered great part of Canaan, Caleb with his 
tribe came to Gilgal, and asked for a particular pos- 
session, which Joshua bestowed upon him with many 
blessings, chap. xiv. 6—15. Caleb, therefore, with 
his tribe, marched against Kirjath-arba, (afterwards 
Hebron,) took it, and killed three giants of the race 
of Anak; from thence he went to Debir, or Kirjath- 
sepher, which was taken by Othniel, xv. 13—19. 
Caleb is thought to have survived Joshua. 

Il. CALEB, son of Hur, whose sons Shobal, Sal- 
ma, and Hereph, peopled the country about Bethle- 
hem, Kirjath-jearim, Beth-Gader, &c. 1 Chron. ii. 
50—55. 


att CALEB, the name of a district in Judah, in 
which were the cities of Kirjath-sepher and Hebron, 


belonging to the family of Caleb, 1 Sam. xxx. 14. 


IV. CALEB, son of Hesron, who married first 
Azuba, and afterwards Ephrath, 1 Chron. ii. 9, 18, 24. 

I. CALF, the young of a cow, of which there is 
frequent mention in Scripture, because calves were 
commonly used for sacrifices. A “calf of the herd” 
is probably so distinguished from a sucking calf. 
The fatted calf (Luke xv. 23.) was a calf fatted par- 
ticularly for some feast. In Hos: xiy. 2. the expression, 
“we will render the calves of our lips,” signifies sac- 
rifices of praise, prayer, &c. The LXX read “the 
fruit of our lips,” as does the Syriac ; and the apostle, 
Heb. xiii. 15. 

II. CALF, rar Goxpen, which the Israelites wor- 
shipped at the foot of mount Sinai, Exod. xxxii. 4. 
(See Aaron.) When the people saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down from the mount, they demanded 
of Aaron to make them gods which should go before 
them. Aaron demanded their ear-rings ; which were 
melted, and cast into the figure of a calf. When this 
was about to be consecrated, Moses, being divinely 
informed of it, came down from the mount, and havy- 
ing called on all who detested this sin, the sons of 
Levi armed themselves, and slew of the people about 
23,000, according to our version ; but the Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan, Chaldee, LX-X, and the greater part of the 
old Greek and Latin fathers, read 3000. 

There are some hints in the account of the golden 
calf, which are usually overlooked: as (1.) Aaron 


~ ealls the calf in the plural, “ gods”—* T'hese are th 
P g y 


gods—they who brought thee out of Egypt.” So the 
ople say, “Make us gods,” yet only one image was 
. (2.) Although the second commandment for- 


_ bids the making “Tro THysELF” any graven image, 


yet, in the instances of the cherubim, graven images 
were made; though not for any private individual, 
nor for the purpose of visible worship, but for inte- 
rior emblems, in the most holy place, never seen by 


the people. (3.) Aaron did not make this calf with 


his own hands, most probably; but committed it to 
some sculptor, who wrought not openly in the midst 
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of the camp, but in his workshop. The Jews report, 
that the image was made into the form of a calt by 
some evil spwrits who accompanied the Israelites from 
Egypt; and if they mean evil human spirits, they are 
right enough. ‘The sacred writers in succeeding ages 
plainly speak of the golden calf as a very great sin. 
Ps. cvi. 19, 20; Acts vii. 41; Deut. ix. 16—21. (4.} 
Aaron, though greatly misled, must have meant by this 
worship, something more than the mere worship of 
the Egyptian calf, Apis; for in what sense had Apis 
“brought Israel out of the land of Egypt”? an ex- 
pression which Jeroboam subsequently used; (1 
Kings xii. 23.) which is strange, if Apis, an Egyptian 
deity, had been the object of his calves. The LXX 
say, in Exod. xxxii. 4. that Aaron described the calf 
with a graving tool, but that the people made and cast 
it. The Chaldee paraphrast says, “ Aaron received 
the ear-rings, tied them up in purses, and made the 
golden calf of them,” and Bochart maintains, that 
this is the best translation, the Hebrew chanet signi- 
fying a purse, and nota graving lool.—It should seem, 
therefore, that Aaron had given the gold of which he 
had the custody, to a workman appointed by the 
people; that he followed the people throughout this 
transaction ; and that he endeavored to guide (per- 
haps, even to control) their opinion, in varying and 
appointing to the honor of Jehovah, what many, at 
least “the mixed multitude,” would refer to the honor 
of the gods they had seen in Egypt. In this view, 
his expression deserves notice—“ to-morrow is a 
solemnity to Jehovah ;” not to Apis, or to any other 
god, but to Jehovah. Such was the sentiment of 
Aaron, whatever sentiments some of the people might 
entertain ; and his confession to Moses (ver. 24.) may 
be so taken: “I cast it,” i.e. I gave it to be cast. 
Certainly, the making of the calf was a work of time, 
it Was not cast in a moment, nor in the midst of the 
camp, but in a proper workshop, or other convenient 
place ; and even perhaps was forwarded more rapidly 
than Aaron knew, or wished. He might use all] 
means of delay, though he sinfully yielded toa pre- 
varication, or to a worship of Jehovah by an image ; 
an impure medium of worship, which was explicit] 
forbidden in the second commandment, Exod. xx. 4. 
Augustin says, Aaron demanded the personal orna- 
ments of the wornen and children, in hopes they 
would not part with those jewels, and consequently, 
that the calf could not be made. What means of 
resistance to the people he might possess, we cannot 
tell; perhaps the people satisfied themselves by 
fancying, that, in referring this image to God, they 
avoided the sin of idolatry. Did Aaron imagine the 
same ? not understanding the commandment already 
given as a prohibition of worshipping God by me- 
diatorial representations, or public symbols of his 
presence. 

The termination of this melancholy occurrence 
was as extraordinary as its commencement: “ And 
Moses took the calf which they had made, and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it 
upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it,” Exod. xxxii. 20. : ; 

Canves, Goupen, of Jeroboam. This_prince, 
in order to separate the ten tribes more effectually 
from the house of David, set up objects of worship 
in the land of Israel, that the people might not be 
compelled to go up to Jerusalem, 1 Kings xii. 26— 
28, He made two calves of gold, and said, “ Behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. And he set the one in Bethel, and 
the other he put in Dan, at the two extremities of his 
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kingdom. And tlus thing became a sin; for the 
people went to worship before these calves to Dan 
and to Bethel.” Moneeau thought that these 
calves, as well as the calf of Aaron, were imitations 
of the cherubim, and that they occasioned rather a 
schismatic than an idolalrous worship. We know, 
indeed, that all Israel did not renounce the worship 
of the Lord for that of the calves, but it is highly 
probable that the majority did so. See 1 Kings 
xix. 10, 

It is certain Jeroboam’s golden calves were not 
images of Baal; (see 1 Kings xvi. 31, 32; 2 Kings 
x. 28, 31.) neither does Elijah say, “Choose between 
these calves (us emblems of Apis) and Jehovah.” 
Nevertheless, most commentators think Jeroboam 
designed, by his golden calves, to imitate the worship 
of Apis, which he had seen in Egypt, 1 Kings xi. 40, 
Scripture reproaches him frequently with having 
made Israel to sin; (2 Kings xiv. 9.) and when de- 
scribing a bad prince, it says, he imitated the sin of 
Jeroboam, 2 Kings xvii. 21. The LXX and the 
Greek fathers generally read (feminine) golden 
cows, instead of golden calves, Josephus speaks of 
the temple of the golden calf as still in being in his 
time, somewhere towards Dan ; but he omits the his- 
tory of the sin. The glory of Israel was their God, 
their law, and their ark; but the worshippers of the 
golden calves considered those idols as their glory: 
“The priests thereof rejoiced on it, for the glory 
thereof,” Hosea x. 5. Hosea foretold the destrue- 
tion and captivity of the calves of Samaria, (Hosea 
viii. 5, 6.) and the Assyrians, having taken Samaria, 
carried off the golden calves, with their worshippers. 

JALIGULA, see Carus. 

To CALL frequently signifies to be ; but, perhaps, 
meludes the idea of admitted to be, acknowledged to 
be, well known to be, the thing called; since men do 
not usually call a thing otherwise than what they 
conclude it to be. “He shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, Father,” &e. He shall 
yossess all these qualities; he shall be truly the 

Vonderful, the Mighty God, &c. Isaiah ix. 6. “He 
shall be called the Son of the Most High,” Luke i. 35. 
He shall be truly so. So of John the Baptist, “Thou 
shalt be called the prophet of the Highest ;’—Thou 
shalt be acknowledged under that character. To 
Cauu any thing by its name; to affix a name to it, is 
an act of authority: the father names his son; the 
master names his servant; “God calleth the stars by 
their names,” Psalm exlvii. 4. To call on God 
sometimes signifies all the acts of religion, the whole 
public worship of God. “ Whosoever shall call on 
the, name of the Lord,”—whosoever shall believe, 
trust, love, pray, and praise as he ought to do,— 
“shall be saved,” Rom. x. 13. “Men began to call 
on the name of the Lord,” Gen. iv. 26. Others trans- 
late, “'The name of God was profaned,” that is, by 
giving it to idols. (See Enos.) God is in some sort 
jealous of our adoration ; he requires that we should 
call on no other god beside himself. 

CALLISTHENES, an officer of the king of Syria, 
who set fire to the temple gates, and was afterwards 
burned by the people, 2 Mace. viii. 33. 

CALNEH, a city inthe land of Shinar, built by 
Nimrod, and formerly the seat of his empire, Gen. x. 
10. Probably the Calno of Isaiah, (x. «1 and the 
Canneh of Ezek. xxvii. 23. It must have been situ- 
ated in Mesopotatnia, since these prophets join it with 
Haran, Eden, Assyria, and Chilmad, which traded 
with Tyre. [According to the 'Targums, Eusebius, 
Jerome, and others, Calneh, or C_Ino, was Ctesiphon, 
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a large city on the east bank of the Tigris, opposite 
to Seleucia. R. 

CALVARY, or Goreorna, that is, the place of a 
skull, a little hill north-west of Jerusalem, and so 
called, it is thought, from its skull-like form. It 
formerly stood outsice of the walls of Jerusalem, and 
was the spot upon which our Saviour was crucified. 
When Barchochebas revolted against the Romans, 
Adrian, having taken Jerusalem, entirely destroyed 
the city, and settled a Roman colony there, calling it 
/Blia Capitolina. The new city was not built exactly 
on the ruins of the old, but further north; so that 
Calvary became almost the centre of the city of 
Aélia. Adrian profaned the mount, and particularly 
the place where Jesus had been crucified, aud his 
body buried; but the empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, erected over the spot a stately 
church, which is still in being. 

The objections to the location of Calvary, which 
were urged at an early period of the Christian )is- 
tory, have been lately renewed by some intelligent 
travellers aud writers, whose high character gives to 
their decisions a degree of authority, and renders an 
examination of them necessary in a work like the 
present. Among these’ writers Dr. E. D. Clarke 
stands foremost, whose objections to the identity of 
the present Calvary with the place of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion and sepulture may be thus summed up :— 
(1.) All the evangelists agree in representing the place 
of crucifixion as “the place of a skull ;” that is to say, 
“a public cemetery,” whereas the spot now assumed 
as Calvary does not exhilit any evidence which 
might entitle it to this appellation. (2.) The place 
called “ Golgotha,” or “Calvary,” was a mount or hill, 
of which the place now exhibited under this name 
has not the slightest appearance, (3.) The sepulchre 
of Joseph of Arimathea, in which our Saviour was 
laid, was a tomb cut out of @ rock, instead of which, 
the modern sepulchre is a building of comparatively 
modern date, and above ground. 

To these objections captain Light has given his as- 
sent, and adds, “ When I saw mount Calvary within 
a few feet of the alleged place of sepulture, and the 
apparent inclination to crowd a variety of events 
under one roof, I could not help imagining that the 
zeal of the early Christians might have been the cause 
of their not seeking among the tombs further from 
the city the real sepulchre.” Dr. Richardson, who 
also questions the identity of these sacred places, 
considers,with captain Light, that the contiguity of the 
present tomb of Christ to mount Calvary is another 
objection to its identity with the original one. 

To these objections, which are urged at great 
length, and with much ingenuity, Mr. Taylor has 
devoted considerable attention. The following re- 
marks comprise the substance of his arguments, in 
reply to them. 

1. The name Golgotha—Calvary—the place of a 
skull—given to the scene of our Saviour’s crucifixion 
by the evangelists, does not necessarily signify, as 
Dr. Clarke interprets it, after Stockius, “a place of 
sepulture”—“ a public cemetery.” It is always used 
in the smgular— the place of a skull,” which would 
have been a very improper designation for a place 
of many skulls. The language of Luke, however, is 
peculiar, and places it beyond doubt that skull was 
the proper name of the place. This evangelist, 
without mentioning Golgotha, writes, z«i Ore ci Aor 
il tov Timor xaheueror zQurior— and when they were 
come to a place called sxuut,” chap. xxiii. 83.—Luke 
therefore appears to have strictly translated the word 
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volgotha, which signifies, not zgaris té7oc, “place of 
a skull,” but simply zgerior, skull. Now, this name 
was probably given from the peculiar form of the 
place, and not in consequence of any purpose to 
which it was devoted. [It appears, however, to have 
been the place where malefactors were commonly 
executed, and where their bodies were left un- 
buried. R. 

2. It is not a little curious that Dr. Clarke should 
not have perceived that his objection to the present 
site of Calvary—that it has no appearance of a mount 
—imposes an insuperable difficulty in the way of his 
own hypothesis, which places Calvary in “a deep 
trench”—the valley Tyropeeon—between Acna and 
Sion. Not to dwell, however, upon this glaring in- 
consistency, we proceed to consider whether the 
spot now shown as Calvary does not exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a mount, aud also that peculiar form, 
from which it has been as probable that Calvary de- 
rived its name. In this inquiry father Bernardino 
may be a guide. He says, “’The space occupied by 
mount Calvary is now divided into two parts, form- 
ing chapels; the first of these is twenty-one palms in 
width, and forty-seven in length. ... ‘The second di- 
vision of mount Calvary is eighteen palms in width, 
and forty-seven in length.” Speaking of the chapels, 
he says, they are not on the same level; but, “the 
mount is in height towards the north two palms and 
a half; and towards the S. W. two palms and ten 
inches: and the smauLer risine (il poggiolo) is in 
height seven inches two minutes andahalf. This was 
the place of the bad thief. ‘Towards the north, the 
place of the good thief;—it is in height one palm and 
giv inches. . . .” “The steps under the arch towards 
the north leading to the nrrrLe HILL, are in height— 
the first, two palms,—the second, one palm fen inches. 

. 2’ “The letter H. 1s roe pRopER mount Catva- 
ry ;’—This letter H. is placed on the rising described 
as il poggiolo, the LirrLe uiLL; marked by a circle, 
as the place of the cross of Jesus. This is evidence 
that this ignorant and superstitious monk, as Dr. 
Clarke fas others] would probably call him, distin- 
guished rwo ristnes in mount Calvary; though Dr, 
Clarke passed the distinction over without notice. 
How greatly his observation confirms the derivation 
traced in the name, may safely be left to the reader’s 
intelligence. ‘To obtain a clear idea of mount Calvary, 
we must imagine a rising, now about fifteen feet high. 
—The ascent comprises eighteen stairs. The first 
flight contains ten stairs, the second flight contains 
eight. There are also two others, in length more 
than forty fect ; and in width more than thirty feet ; and 
upon this, nearly in the centre, asmaller rising about 
seventeen inches in height ; which smaller rising is, says 
Bernardino, “11 proprio Monte Canvarto.” After 
this, how can Dr. Clarke affirm that there exists no evi- 
dence in the church of the holy sepulchre ; “nothing 
that can be reconciled with the history of our Saviour’s 
sufferings and burial?” It is affirmed that mount Cal- 
vary was leveled for the foundations of the church. 

8. In reply to Dr. Clarke’s last objection, Mr. 'Tay- 
lor adopts a course of reasoning to the following 
effect :—The first step to be taken in the inquiry is, 
to determine what kind of sepulehral edifice was 
constructed by Joseph of Arimathea; and this can 
only be accomplished by strictly examining the 
words of the original writers who describe it. Dr. 
Clarke having inspected a great number of ancient 
tombs cut in the rock, in various parts of the coun- 
tries thrcugh which he had travelled, and not a few 
at Jerusaem itself, had sffered this idea to take en- 
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tire possession of his mind: he looked for an exca- 
vation in a rock, and nothing more. But before we 
determine that there really was nothing more, we are 
bound to examine whether the terms employed by 
the evangelists to describe the eventualiy ‘saered 
sepulchre, are completely satisfied, by this restricted 
acceptation. 

Matthew uses two words to describe Joseph’s 
intended place of burial; chap. xxvii. verse 60, he 
says, he laid the body of Jesus in his own new priueio, 
(roms, Eng. tr.}—and they rolled a great stone to the 
door t# wruris (of the sepuLcure, Eng. tr.\—And 
there were Mary Magdalene, §c. sitting over against 
ré tage (the SEPULCHRE, Eng. tr.) ‘This rendering 
of the same word, «,ue@or, by both tomb and sepul- 
chre, is injudicious, Campbell more prudently con- 
tinues to each term of the original that by which he 
had first chosen to express it, in English: “he 
deposited the body in his own monument—Mary Mag- 
dalene, &c. sitting over against the sepulchre.”— 
“Command that the sepulchre (roy tapor) be guard- 
ed.”—* Make the sepulchre (riv réqor) as secure as 
ye can.”—Mary Magdalene, &c. went to visit thé sep- 
ulchre, (roy téqor.)—* Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay ;—they went out from the monument, r&* 
uvjueis.” It is inferred, then, that what is rendered 
monument implies a kind of frontispiece, or orna- 
mental door-way, (the stone portal of captain Light,) 
and the evangelist may include the chambers in this 
term, as from these the women came out. Neither of 
the other evangelists uses more than one term—the 
monument. ‘The nature of this will justify a closer 
inspection of it. 

The evangelist Matthew says, this monwment was 
Pari wryaey év vii étoe, Cut oul—hollowed oul—scooped 
out of the rock, which formed the substratum of the 
soil; while his other term (taphos) intends the exter- 
nal hillock, or‘mound-like form of the rock, rising 
above the general level of the ground. ‘There is no 
occasion for going beyond the volumes of Dr. Clarke 
for proof of this acceptation of the term taphos; 
whether we accompany him among the tumuli of the 
Steppes, or those in the plain of Troy,—to the tomb 
of Ajax,—to the tomb of Asyetes, (which are coni- 
cal mounds of earth, like our English barrows,) all 
are taphot. Mark repeats nearly the words of Mat- 
thew, in reference to the monument: but Luke uses 
the term 4egevrd. ‘This sepulchre of the “rich man 
of Arimathea” may perhaps be compared to the sep- 
ulchres discovered at Telmessus; of which Dr. Clarke 
says,—“ In such situations are seen excavated cham- 
bers, worked with such marvellous art as to exhibit 
open facades, porticoes with Iénic columns, gates and 
doors beautifully sculptured, on which are carved the 
representation as of embossed iron-work bolts, and 
hinges.” Those ornaments were hewn in the rock ; 
but Luke’s words are not restricted to this sense ; for, 
it should seem that the very term rendered monwment, 
leads us to building of some kind, prefixed to the rock ; 
or even standing above it. This evangelist’s phrase 
(chap. xi. 47.) is express to the point; o’zodowetre ra 
urjustce—* ye build the monuments of the prophets,” 
where the term build is explicit. Perhaps even this 
term, «wryetoy, includes or implies some kind of con- 
struction, not merely excavation ; so in the tomb of 
which Dr. Clarke givesa delineation, p. 244. Helen 
“constructed this monument for herself,”—v)  kanjwerov 
zureazeraoev,— but this monwment is “composed of five 
immense masses of stone,” wrought into conyunction ; 
and forming an upper chamber, “which seemed to 


| communicate with an inferior vault.” The sepulchre 
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of David (Acts ii. 29.) was a monument ; not an exca- 
vation in the rock of Sion. The rocks were rent, 
(Matt. xxviii, 32.) but the monuments in which the 
dead were deposited were opened. 

It is concluded, then, on the authority of Matthew, 
that the intended burial-place of Joseph of Arimathea 
presented two distinctions, a taphos—sepulclee, and 
a mnemetion—monument. 

Not unlike is the tomb now shown for that of the 
Saviour. It is affirmed to be a rock encased with 
building. Heartily do we wish the building were not 
there ; heartily do we agree with honest Sandys,— 
“those naturall formes are ytterly deformed, which 
would haue better satisfied the beholder; and too 
much regard hath made them lesse regardable. For, 
as the Satyre speaketh of the fountaine of ®geria, 


How much more venerable had it beene, 
If grasse had cloth’d the circling banks in greene, 
Nok MARBLE HAD THE NATIVE TOPHIS MARR’D.” 


Yet Sandys speaks expressly of “a compast roofe 
of the souip Rocks, but lined for the most part with 
white marble.” This distinction is not noticed by 
Dr. Clarke ; neither has he noticed that the frontis- 
piece to this tomb is confessedly modern ;—that in 
this exterior building the arch of the roof is pointed ; 
whereas, in the interior chamber, the arch is cirewar ; 
—proof enough of reparation, without consulting the 
monks. Butit Mr. Hawkins’s History of this Church 
be correct, in which he says, “Hequen, caliph of 
Egypt, sent Hyaroe to Jerusalem, who took effectual 
care that the church should be pulled down to the 

round, conformably to the royal command”—if this 

@ true, no doubt the sepulehre, which was the princi- 
pal object of veneration in the church, was demolish- 
ed most unrelentingly. It would, therefore, be no 
wonder to find, that the present building is little other 
than a shell over the spot assigned to the tomb; and 
this without any reflection on the character of Hele- 
na, who could not foresee what the Saracens would 
do nearly nine hundred years after her death. 

So much for the similarities between the evange- 
lists’ description of the sacred places and those ap- 
pearances which they now present: it remains to 
Inquire, what proof we have that their localities 
were accurately preserved. It is certain that many 
thousands of strangers resorted every year to Jerusa- 
lem, for purposes of devotion, who would find them- 
selves interested, in a more than ordinary degree, in 
the transactions which that city had lately witnessed, 
and with the multitudinous reports concerning them, 
which were of a nature too stupendous to be con- 
cealed. The language of Luke (xxiv. 28.) plainly 
imports wonder that so much as a single pilgrim to 
the holy city could be ignorant of late events: and 
Paul appeals to Agrippa’s knowledge that “these 
things were not done in a corner.” It is, in short, 
impossible, that the natural curiosity of the haman 
mind—to adduce no superior principle—should be 
content to undergo the fatigues of a long journey to 
visit Jerusalem, and yet, when there, should refrain 
from visiting the scenes of the late astonishing won- 
ders. So long as access to the temple was free, so 
long would Jews and proselytes from all nations pay 
their devotions there ; and so long would the inquisi- 
tive, whether converts to Christianity or not, direct 
their attention to mount Calvary, with the garden and 
sepulchre of Joseph. The apostles were at hand, to 
direct all inquirers; neither James nor John could 
be mistaken ; and during more than thirty years the 
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localities would be ascertained beyond a doubt, by the 

yarticipators and the eye-witnesses themselves.— 
Though the fact is credible, yet we do not read of 
any attempt of the rulers of the Jews to obstruct ac- 
cess to them, or to destroy them: but it is likely that 
they might be in danger on the breaking out of the 
Jewish war, (A. D. 66,) and especially on the cireum- 
vallation of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. ‘The soldiers of 
Titus, who destroyed every tree in the country around 
to employ its timber in the construction of their works, 
would effectually dismantle the garden of Joseph ; 
and we cannot from this time reckon, with any cer- 
tainty, on more of its evidence than what was aflorded 
by the chambers cut into the rock ; and, possibly, the 
portal, or monument, annexed to them. 

At the time of the commotions in Judea, and the 
siege of Jerusalem, the Christians of that city retired 
to Pella, beyond the Jordan, These must have known 
weil the situation of mount Calvary ; nor were they 
so long absent, as might justify the notion that they 
could forget it when they returned; or that they 
were a new generation, and therefore had no previous 
acquaintance with it. They were the same persons ; 
the same church officers, with the same bishop at 
their head, Simeon son of Cleophas ; and whether we 
allow for the time of their absence two years, or five 
years, or seven years, it is morally impossible that 
they could make any mistake in this matter. Simeon 
lived out the century ; and from the time of his death 
to the rebellion of the Jews under Barchochebas, was 
but thirty years—too short a period, certainly, for the 
successors of Simeon at Jerusalem, to lose the knowl- 
edge of places adjacent to that city. That Barecho 
chebas and his adherents would willingly have 
destroyed every evidence of Christianity, with Chris- 
tianity itself, we know; but whether his power 
included Jerusalem, in which was a Roman garrison, 
may be doubted. The war ended some time before 
A. D. 140; and from the end of the war we are to 
consider the emperor and his successors as intent on 
establishing his new city, 4®lia, and on mortifying to 
the utmost both Jews and Christians, who were gen- 
erally considered as a sect of the Jews. It is worth 
our while to examine the evidence in proof of 
the continued veneration of the Christians for the 
holy places, which should properly be divided into 
two periods ; the first to the time of Adrian’s Alia ; 
the second from that time to the days of Constantine. 
Jerome, writing to Marcella concerning this custom, 
has this remarkable passage: Longwm est nunc ab 
ascensu. Domini usque ad presentem diem per singulas 
etates currere, qui Episcoporum, quit yrum, que 
eloquentiam in doctrina Ecclesiastica virorum venerint 
HMierosolymam, putantes se minus religionts, minus ha- 
bere scientia, nisi in illis Christum locis, de 

wibus primum, Evangelium de patibulo coruscaverat. 
(Ep. 17. ad Marcell.) “ During the whole time from 
the ascension of the Lord to the present day, through 
every age as it rolled on, as well bishops, martyrs, and 
men eminently eloquent in ecclesiastical learning, 
came to Jerusalem; thinking themselves deficient in 
religious knowledge, unless they adored Christ in 
those places from which the gospel dawn burst from 
the cross.” It is a pleasing reflection that the lead- 
ing men in the early Christian communities were thus 
diligent in acquiring the most exact information. 
They spared no pains to obtain the sacred books in 
their complete and perfect state, and to satisfy them- 
selves by ocular inspection, so far as possible, of the 
truth of those facts on which they built the doctrine 
they delivered to their hearers. So Meli‘o, bishop 
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of Sardis, [A. D. 170,] writes toOnesimus, WhenI 
went into the East, and was come to the place where 
those things were preached and pone :”—so we read 
that Alexander, bishop of Cappadocia, (A. D. 211,) 
going to Jerusalem for the sake of prayer, and to visit 
the sacred places, was chosen assistant bishop of that 
city. This seems to have been the regular phraseol- 
ogy on such occasions; for to this cause Sozomen 
ascribes the visit of Helena to Jerusalem, “for the 
sake of prayer, and to visit the sacred places.” 

This may properly introduce the second period in 
this history, on which we lay great stress ;—it is no 
longer the testimony of friends ; it is the testimony of 
enemies; it is the record of their determination to 
destroy to their utmost every vestige of the gospel of 
Christ. On that determination we rest our confidence ; 
they could not be mistaken; and their endeavors 
guide our judgment. Jerome says, 2b Hadriani 
temporibus usque ad imperium Constantin, per annos 
circiter centum octoginta, in loco resurrections simula- 
crum Jovis, in crucis rupe statua ex marmore Veneris 
a genlibus posita colebatur, existimantibus persecutionis 
auctoribus, quod tollerent nobis fidem resurrectionis et 
erucis, st loca Sancta per idola polluissent. Bethlehem 
nunc nostrum et augustissimum orbis locum, de quo 
Psalmista canit, Veriias de Terra orta est, lucus inum- 
brabat Thamuz, i. e. Adonidis ; et in specu, ubi quon- 
dam Christus parvulus vagiit, Veneris Amasius plan- 

ebatur. (Ess. 13. ad Paulin.) “From the time of 
adrian to that of the government of Constantine, 
about the space of one hundred and eighty years, in 
the place of the resurrection was set up an image of 
Jupiter; in the rock of the cross a marble statue of 
Venus was stationed, to be worshipped by the peo- 
ple ; the authors of these persecutions supposing that 
they should deprive us of our faith in the resurrec- 
tion and the cross, if they could but pollute the holy 
pie by idols. Bethlehem, now our most venera- 
se, and that of the whole world, of which the 
Psalmist sings, ‘Truth is sprung out of the earth,’ was 
overshadowed by the grove of Thammuz, i. e. of 
Adonis; and in the cave where once the Messiah ap- 
peared as an infant, the lover of Venus was loudly 
lamented.” This isa general account of facts ; a few 
additional hints may be gleaned from other writers. 
Socrates (Hist. Eccl. lib.i. cap. 17.) says, “Those who 
followed the faith of Christ, after his death, held in 
great reverence the monument of that wonderful 
work; but those who hated the religion of Christ, 
filled up the place with a dyke of stones, and built in 
it a temple of Venus, with a figure standing up on it; 
by which they intended to dissipate all recollection 
of the holy place. ?Apeodinys xar’uvits vaby xutwoxev- 
aokvres éméotyour ayakua, wl movovvreg fvyuecoy TOU 
TUIEOV. : 

Sozomen is more particular. We learn from him 
that “The Gentiles by whom the church was perse- 
cuted, in the very infancy of Christianity, labored by 
every art, and in every manner, to abolish it: the 
holy place they blocked up with a vast heap of stones ; 
and they raised that to a great height, which before 
had been of considerable depth; as it may now be 
seen, And, moreover, the entire place, as well of the 
resurrection as of Calvary, they surrounded by a 
wall, stripping it of all ornament. And first they over- 
laid the ground with stones, then they built a temple 
of Venus on it, and set up an image of the goddess— 
Tisgihasivreg 0&8 régié mévta tov Tie dxraordaems YoQov 
zul Tod Koavie, Sexiquyqar, 401 Aidw THY ereiparerav xa~ 
ToTQMmay :—xal ?Apooditngs vadv xateazevacar, zal Co 


d.ov (dguoerro, their intention being, that whoever there 
a" 29 . 
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adored Christ, saould seem to be worshipping Venus 
so that, in process of time, the true cause of this wor- 
ship in this place should be forgotten ; and that the 
Christians practising this should become also less at- 
tentive to other religious observances; while the 
Gentile temple and image worship should be, on the 
contrary, established. 

If any credit be due to these historians, the heathen 
levelers had left but little to be done by Helena in 
the way of deforming these sacred objects. They 
had, with the most violent zeal, changed the features 
of every part: what was originally a hollow they 
raised into a hill; what was high they cut down and 
leveled ;—to use a homely phrase, they turned every 
thing topsy-turvy. Helena could only cause these 
places to be cleared and cleansed: to reinstate them 
in their first forms was out of her power. And that 
the evidence of this desecration should not rest on 
“monkish historians,” Providence has preserved in- 
contestible witnesses in the medals of Adrian, which 
mark him as the founder of the new city, lia, and 
exhibit a temple of Jupiter, another of Venus, and 
various other deities, all worshipped in it. 

It is evident, that if the rock of Calvary and the 
holy sepulchre were surrounded by the same wall, as 
Sozomen asserts, they could not be far distant from 
each other ;* and this wall, with the temples and other 
sacra it enclosed, would not only mark these places, 
but, in a certain sense, would preserve them ; as the 
mosque of Omar preserves the site of the temple of 
Solomon, at thisday. While, therefore, we abandon 
to Dr. Clarke and captain Light the commemorative 
altars and stations, which we think it not worth while 
to defend, and while we heartily wish that all these 
places had been left in their original state to tell their 
own story, we must be allowed to relieve the memory 
of the Christian empress from the guilt of deforming 
by intentional honors these sacred localities ; and the 
monks, however ignorant or credulous, from the im- 
putation of imposing on their pilgrims and visitors, in 
respect to the site of the places they now show as 
peculiarly holy. 

On the whole, we are called to admire the proofs yet 
preserved to us by Providence, of transactions in these 
localities nearly two thousand years ago... Facts which, 
for centuries, employed the artifices and the power of 
the supreme government in church and state, of the 
Jewish hierarchy, and of the Roman emperors, to sub- 
vert, to destroy the evidences of; yet the evidences 
defied their malignity ;—of the barbarians—Saracens 
and Turks, to demolish; but they still survive ;—of 
heathen philosophy, and soi-disant modern philoso- » 
phy, to annul, but in vain. The labors of Julian to 
re-edify the temple continue almost living witnesses 
of his discomfiture. The sepulchres of the soldiers 
who fell in assaulting Jerusalem remain speaking 
evidences of the destruction of the city, according to 
prediction, by the Romans. The holy sepulchre 
stands a traditional memorial of occurrences too in- 
credible to obtain credit, unless supported by super- 
human testimony. Or if that be thought dubious, 
mount Calvary certainly exists, with features so dis- 
tinct, so peculiar to itself, and unlike every thing else 


* This meets the rema‘ning objection, urged by Dr. Richard- 
son and captain Light; namely, the contiguity of the holy sepul- 
chre to mount Calyary. The language of John, too, is decisive 
upon this point: ‘‘ Now, there was 1N the place (év rém@) where 
he was crucified a garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre.— 
There they laid Jesus,” chap, xix. 41. And he repeats, 
that the sepulchre was mgh at hand—yybs—close by, adjoin- 
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around it, that in spite of the ill-judged labors of hon- 
est enthusiasm, of the ridiculous tales of superstition, 
aud the mummery of ignorance and arrogance, we 
have only to compare the original records of our 
faith with circumstances actually existing ; to demon- 
strate that the works on which our belict’ relies were 
actually written in the country, at the times, and by 
the persons, eye-witnesses, Which they purport to be, 
See further on Serutcure or Curis. 
[It is necessary here only to remark, that the spec- 
ulations of Dr, Clarke, respecting the sepulchre, are 
reyarded by other travellers as wholly untenable ; and 
that the general position of Calvary rests upon the 
unbroken tradition of more than eighteen centuries. 
The more specific designations of the sites of various 
holy places are well understood to be without any 
such authority. R. 
CAMBYSES, the son of Cyrus, succeeded his 
father, A.M. 8475. In the Old 'estament he is call- 
ed Abasuerus, Ezra iv. 6; and at the solicitation of 
the Samaritans, prohibited the Jews from proceeding 
in rebuilding their temple. What Ezekiel says 
(chap. Xxxvill. XXXxix.) of the wars of Gog and Magog 
against Israel, and the jadgments of God against the 
enemies of his people, Calmet thinks may be referred 
to the time of Cambyses. Also, what the prophets 
say of the misfortunes of the Israelites, after their 
return from captivity. See Joel ii. 80,3135 ii. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 15,163 Isa. xli, 15,16; Micah iv. 11.:12, 18, 
Some authors refer the history of Judith to the time 
of Cambyses. 
CAMIZL, an animal common in the East, and 
laced by Moses among unclean creatures, Deut. xiv. 
. We may distinguish three sorts of camels. Some 
are large and full of flesh, fit only to carry burdens ; 
(it is sud, LOOO pounds weight ;) others, which have 
two hunches on the back like a natural saddle, are fit 
either to carry burdens or to be ridden ; and a third 
kind, leaner and smaller, are called dromedaries, be- 
cause of their swiftness ; and are generally used by 
men of quality to ride on. Bruce has the following 
remarks on this creature: “ Nature has furnished the 
camel with parts and qualities adapted to the office 
he is employed to discharge. ‘The driest thistle and 
the barest thorn is all the food this useful quadruped 
requires ; and even these, to save time, he eats while 
advancing on his journey, without stopping, or ocea- 
sioning a moment of delay. As it is his lot to cross 
immense deserts, where no water is found, and coun- 
tries not even moistened by the dew of heaven, he is 
endued with the power, at one watering-place, to lay 
in a store, with which he supplies himself for thirty 
days to come. ‘To contain this enormous quantity 
of fluid, nature has formed large cisterns within him, 
from which, once filled, he draws, at pleasure, the 

vantity he wants, and pours it into his stomach with 
. samo effect as if he then drew it from a spring; 
and with this he travels patiently and vigorously all 
day long, carrying a nie, stew load upon him, 
through countries infected with poisonous winds, and 

lowing with parching and never cooling sands, 

e attempted to raise our camels at Satlieha by 
every method that we could devise, but all in vain ; 
only one of them could get upon his legs; and that 
one did not stand two minutes till he kneeled down, 
and could never be raised afterwards. ‘This the 
Ara'ys all declared to be the effects of cold; and yet 
Fah ‘enheit’s thermometer, an hour before day, stood 
at 42>. Every way we turned ourselves, death stared 
us in the face. We had neither time nor strength to 
Wast., nor provisions to support us. We then took 
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the small skins that had contained our water, and 
filled them, as far as we thought a man could carry 
them with ease; but, after all these shifts, there was 
not enough to serve us three days, at which I had 
estimated onr journey to Syene, which still, however, 
was uncertain. Finding, therefore, the camels would 
not rise, we killed two of them, and took so much 
flesh as might serve for the deficiency of bread, and 
from the stomach of each of the camels, got about 
four gallons of water, which the Bishareen Arab 
managed with great dexterity. It is known to peo- 
yle conversant with natural history, that the camel 
1as Within him reservoirs, in which he can preserve 
drink for any number of days he is used to. In 
those caravans of long course, which come from the 
Niger across the desert of Selima, it is said that each 


| camel, by drinking, lays in a store of water, that will 


support him for forty days. I will by no means be a 
voucher of this account, which carries with it an air 
of exaggeration; but fourteen or sixteen days, it is 
well known, an ordinary camel will live, though he 
hath no fresh supply of water. When he chews his 
cud, or when he eats, you constantly see him throw 
from his repository, mouthfuls of water to dilute his 
food; and nature has contrived this vessel with such 
properties, that the water within it never putrefies, 
nor turns unwholesome. It was indeed vapid, of a 
bluish cast, but had neither taste nor smell.” (Vol. 
iv. p. 596.) 

The Arabians, Persians, and others, eat the flesh 
of camels, and it is served up at the best tables of 
the country. When a camel is born, the breeders 
tie his four feet under his belly, and a carpet over his 
back. Thus they teach him the habit of bending 
his knees to rest himself; or when being loaded, or 
unloaded. 'The camel has a lar solid foot, but not 
ahard one. In the spring of the year all his hair 
falls off in less than three days? time, and his skin re+ 
mains quite naked. At this time the flies are ex- 
tremely troublesome to him. He is dressed with a 
switch, instead of a curry comb; and beaten as one 
would beat a carpet, e ee it of dust. On a a 
ney his master goes before him piping, singing, an 
wuhngs nike louder he Ria the “em the 
camel follows. 

(The following is Niebuhr’s account of the drom- 
edary of Egypt: (Trav. vol. i. p. 215, Germ. ed.) 
“My four companions took horses for this journey, 
soe Cairo to Suez]; 1 chose from curiosity a 
dromedary, and found myself very well off, although 
I feared at first I should not be able to ride comfort- 
ably upon so high a beast. ‘The dromedary lies down, 
like the camel, in order to let his rider mount. In 
getting up, he rises upon his hind legs first, so that 
the rider must take care not to fall down over his 
head ; he hasalso the same pace as the camels, while 
horses have to go sometimes faster, sometimes slow- 
er, in order to keep along with the caravan. When 
on the march, he must not be stopped even to mount ; 
and to avoid the need of this, he is taught on a cer- 
tain signal to lower his head to the ground, so that 
his rider can set his foot upon his neck ; and when 
he again raises his head, it requires but little practice 
to be able easily to place one’s self upon the saddle. 
The saddle of the camels that carry heavy loads, is 
open on the top, and the load hangs down on each 
side, in order that the hump of fat upon the back of the 
animal may not be subjected to pressure. A riding 
saddle for a camel or dromedary is not very differ- 
ent from the common saddle, and consequently cov- 
es he hump on his back, Upon this saddle i slung 
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my mattresses; and could thus set myself on one 
side or the other, or upright, according as I wished 
to avoid the sun’s rays, which at this season are very 
oppressive. My companions, on the contrary, could 
only remain in one position upon their horses, and 
were therefore greatly fatigued ; while at evening I 
was commonly not much more weary from riding, 
than if I had had to sit still all day upon achair. If, 
however, one had to trot upon so high a beast, it 
would indeed be inconvenient. But the camels take 
long and slow steps ; and the motion which one feels 
upon them is, therefore, more like that of a cradle.” 
Burckhardt says, too: “When mounted on a camel, 
which can never be stopped while its companions 
are moving on, I was obliged to jump off when I 
wished to take a bearing. The Arabs are highly 
pleased with a traveller who jumps off his beast and 
remounts without stopping it; as the act of kneeling 
down is troublesome and fatiguing to the loaded 
camel, and before it can rise again, the caravan is 
considerably ahead.” (‘Tray. in Syr. p. 445.) 

The hardiness of the camel, and the slender and 
coarse fare with which he is contented, during long 
and severe journeys, are truly surprising. Burck- 
hardt, in his route from the country south of the 
Dead sea, directly across the desert to Egypt, was 
with a party of Bedouins, who heard that a troop 
from a hostile tribe was in the vicinity. “It was, 
therefore, determined to travel by night, until we 
should be out of their reach; and we stopped at 
sunset, after a day’s march of eleven hours and a 
half, merely for the purpose of allowing the camels 
to eat. Being Comite afraid to light a fire, lest it 
should be descried by the enemy, we were obliged 
to take a supper of dry flour mixed with a little salt. 
During the whole of this jowney, the camels had no oth- 
er provender than the withered shrubs of the desert, my 
dromedary excepted, to which 1 gave a few hand- 
fuls of barley every evening. ‘Loaded camels are 
scarcely able to perform such a journey without a 
daily allowance of beans and barley.—Aug. 31st. 
We set out before midnight, and continued at a quick 
rate the whole night. In these northern districts of 
Arabia the Bedouins, in general, are not fond of pro- 
ceeding by night; they seldom travel at that time, 
even in the hottest season, if they are not in very 
large numbers, because, as they say, during the night 
nobody ean distinguish the face of his friend from 
that of his enemy. Another reason is, that camels 
on the march never feed at their ease in the day time, 
and nature seems to require that they should have 
their ree al meal and a few hours’ rest in the even- 
ing. The favorite mode of travelling in these parts 
is, to set out about two hours before sunrise, to stop 
two hours at noon, when every one endeavors to sleep 
under his mantle, and to alight for the evening at 
about one hour before sunset. We always sat round 
the fire, in conversation, for two or three hours after 
supper.” (Trav. in Syr. p. 451.) Similar to this is 
the account given by Messrs. Fisk and King, dur- 
ing their ce Aad Cairo to Palestine, under date 
of April 10, 1823: “When the caravan stops, the 
cal are turned out to feed on the thistles, weeds 
and grass which the desert produces. At sunset 
they are assembled, and made to lie down around 
the encampment. Yesterday afternoon four of them, 
which carried merchandise for an Armenian, went 
off, and could not be found. Two or three men 
were despatched in search of them. This morning 
they were not found, and we arranged our baggage 
so as to give the Armenian one of ours. The rest of 
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the company also gave him assistance in carrying tits 
baggage, and we set off at seven. In the course of 
the day, the four camels were found at a distance, 
and brought into the encampment at evening.” 
(Missionary Herald, 1824, p, 35.) 

The value of the camel to the Arabs, and indeed 
to all the oriental nations, is inestimable ; and indeed 
they regard it as the peculiar gift of Heaven to the 
people of their race. Their wealth often consists 
solely in their camels. So Job is said to have had 
three thousand of them at first, and afterwards six 
thousand, i. 3; xlii. 12. An anecdote mentioned by 
Chardin in his MS. (Harmar’s Obs, iv. p. 318.) illus- 
trates this, and shows that the wealth of Job was 
truly,princely. “The king of Persia being in Ma- 
zanderan, in the year 1676, the Tartars set upon the 
camels of the king in the month of February, and 
took three thousand of them; which was a great 
loss to him, for he has but seven thousand in all, it 
their number should be complete ; especially con- 
sidering it was winter, when it was difficult to pro- 
cure others in a country that was a stranger to 
commerce ; and considering, too, their get pos 
these beasts carrying all the baggage, for which rea- 
son they are called the ships of Persia. Upon these 
accounts the king presently retired.” 

The camel is here most graphically compared with 
a ship, and this epithet is justly applied to him, as 
being the medium of commerce, the bearer of bur- 
dens across the pathless deserts of the East, which 
may well be likened to the trackless ocean. This is 
also further illustrated by the following extracts. *R. 

Sandys writes thus: (p. 138.) “'The whole Caruan 
being now assembled, consists of a thousand horses, 
mules, and asses; and of five hundred camels. 
These are the sures of Arabia; their seas are the 
deserts, a creature created for burthen,” &c. It does 
not clearly appear in this extract, though it might be 
gathered from it, that the camel has the name of “the 
ship of Arabia :” but Mr. Bruce comes in to our as- 
sistance, by saying, (p. 388, vol. i.) “What enables 
the shepherd to perform the long and toilsome jour- 
neys across Africa, is the camel, emphatically called, 
by the Arabs, THE sHIP OF THE DESERT! Heseems 
to have been created for this very trade,” &c. 

[From the above extracts it is manifest, that the 
camel is thus poetically called the ship of the desert, 
from the circumstance of his being a beast of bur- 
den, and not with any reference to his speed, which 
is not great. The dromedary, on the contrary, is 
celebrated for its fleetness ; or rather on account of 
its being able to hold out for so long a time ina hard 
rapid trot. R.] In Morgan’s History of Algiers, 
this writer states, that the dromedary in Barbary, 
cailed Adshare, will, in one night, and through a lev- 
el country, traverse as much ground, as any single 
horse can in ten. The Arabs affirm that it makes 
nothing of holding its rapid pace, which is a most 
violent hard trot, for four and twenty hours on a 
stretch, without showing the least sign of weariness, 
or inclination to bait; and that having then swallow- 
ed a ball or two of a sort of paste made up of barley- 
meal, and may be a little powder of dry dates among 
it, with a bowl of water or camel’s milk, the indefat- 
igable animal will seem as fresh as at first setting 
out, and be ready to run at the same scarcely credi- 
ble rate, for as many hours longer, and so on from 
one extremity of the African desert to the other; 
provided its rider could hold out without sleep and 
other refreshments. During his stay in Algiers, Mr. 
Morgan was a party in a diversion in which one of 
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Hhete Adshin ran ageliet sone ofthe ewifleet Marhe 
ii the whole Neja, whieh ie timed fhe having good 
ones oF the tiie Libyan lneed, sliaped lila graye 
Howie, and whiel will sormetinies run down an 
Gatleli, 

"We all atarted,” le reninrle, “lilt racers, and foe 
‘he fest apurt toatl at the beet niotited anionget te 
Kept pace pretty well, but our grieedidl horses soon 
Higweds eeveral of the Libyan and Numidian eine 
Hers bell pres, Hil we, who still fallawed tpon a 

“oul sound Hil gallop, Gout fo longer diseern 
Hien, and (hen give culy ae we were Cold aller their 
vetiivn When the deoimeciey lad Teen out of eight 
ALOU Halli Hone, we again eepled i fly dig toward 
Ha WI Wn Ani veloelty, and iia very fey iio 
Henle Whe Hone tie, wid seemingly nothing eon 
deriody; while the loses and tares were all ona 
(hii, Wd eeareely vble to breathe, ae wae Hlcewiee a 
fleet, ll aeey hound bileh, af the young pringe'a, who 
Had (allowed and hept pace the whole tine, and wae 


Ho sooner wot beek to ley, bot lay dow panting ae it 


Penily to expire’ py LOL 

{With reference WO these theta, My Baylor has ate 
fonipled to ilietate the paeeage bi dobia, 86) Phey 
(Hiv liye) are paseed away Tike ewill alipe sy! where 
ihe proper version ie either “ehips of desite” he. 
eager TO Arrive AL hel) place of destination jor, aceard: 
iy (6 Geeeniie and others, ebips of papyria in 
Allision to the Teht and wap akiilis iinile of this nia: 
torial, and whieh are eelehvated in aneient histo 
Wy, Me, ‘ayloe euppoees the writer ta allude: te 
there whip af the degen, ov dromedariog, Hut inthe 
fivet plive, Heliher the canal noe dronedary is ever 
Oalled diveetly ayy hoe merely the word whip 
alone never denotes a eanel ora deomedary y and 
then, too, the qualilVing word éheh (age) does not 
here polit to any wih uae of the word, Moreover, 
tis not the dronmedary, whieh ia ao oalled on aes 
HOUHE OL le gpeed ) hut he Camel, eb aebeanit of ite 
Heellitioas ve a beast of burden. 1, 

Our Lovd’s words iy Math xix. Od, "Te le easier 
{iv av oaniel to go thvongh the eye of a needle, than 
(ir a viol dian te enter dito the tligdon of heaven,” 
Nave given rise to miieh dieetiaeion,  Pheaphylaet, 
with HAY Anetent dnl Boe Moder CoMmientatars, 
Pen wiwitony OF AL lahat Taterpret eoijtony a table, as 
does Whithy, Tit Buthyniiie, and some ancient 
vereione, WHH Grotive, Miveniiie, Drnelie, Dighttoos, 
Michatlia, Rosonmoation, and Kulnoel, contend that 
(he super ia to be retained, Campbell had well des 
forded the eommon reading; and the rabbinieal 
itations addueed hy Lightloot, Sehoetien, and oth: 
ova, pHove that (here was a elas proverb in use 
Among the Jowar “Porhapa thou art one of the 
Pampodithiana, who ean make an elephant pase 
through the eye ofa needle" thatiaeayethe Arnieh, 
Whe apeale hinge Tiposaible, But the very proverb 
ial \ found in the Koran: & he inpioue elall 
fi the gatea of heaven ehuty nor shall he enter 
there Hill a camel shall pasa through the eye of a 
neadle” The design of our Lord wae evidently to 
Hint to the vieh theie danger, in order that they may 
exert thenmelves to @iemount the peouliar tenrptas 
Hiona by whieh they ave asaailod y and learn not to 
hat iy ineertala viohee, but ta theddwing God, 

Thi Math, xxiii, 24, there ia another proverbial ex. 
presalon, Whiel alee has been mueh misunderstood ¢ 
* Vo atiali ata gat and ewallow a eamel? Dr A, 
Olarke tae shown that there lean error of the press 
ii the Biglieh toanalation, iy whieh @f has been subs 
Btituted Mar oud ‘Phe exprosiion alludes to the Jews 
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ish custom of filtering wine, for fear of ewallowing 
any insect forbidden by the law as unclean; and is 
Applied to those whe are superstitiously anxious in 
avoiding sinaller fiults, yet do not seruple to commit 
ihe greater sing, "Ro male the antithesis as strong as 
nay be, Hwo things are selected a8 opposite as possi- 
bloy the ematlost insect, and the largest animal, 

CAMBELA THAT, an article of elothing. John 
the Baptist wae babited in raiment of camels? hair, 
and Chardin etates, that sueh garments ave worn by 
ihe modern dervishos, "There isa eonrse cloth made 
of camels’ hate in the Bast, whieh ie used for manu. 
fhetiving the eoate of shepherda, and eameldrivers, 
and alee for the covering of tent Tt was, doubtless, 
(hie courae Kind which was adopted by John. By 
thie he wae distinguished from those residents in 
royal palaces who wore eo/t raiment, Dlijah ie said 
inthe Bing. Bible to have been “a hairy many? (2 
Witte A.) but it ehould be “aman dressed in baie; 
that is, camele’ bai Tn Zeeh xiii 4, “a rough gar 
ment” that is, a garment of a halvy manutieture, is 
eharaveterietio of a prophet, 

CAMIELEON, a kind of livard, the flesh of whieh 
Moaves forbids the Hebrewe to eat, Lew xi 80, There 
ie Ho reason for eupposing that the Hebrew word mys 
moana the real enmeleon, but some kind of ligard 
dietingtished for ite atrength. 

CAME LO-PARDUS, ov Caneno<Pannanus, an 
animal Hike a eamel in form and like a panther in 
volora, or epote, ‘The Hebrews were allowed it as 
food, Dout xiv. 6G, according to the Vulgate; in 
the Isnieh version itis translated enamors, whieh 
Hoe, ‘The camelo-pardalus has beens wed the 
wirg(d, an animal found inthe Bast T beyond 
the Gangors also in Afiea, (hough warely inthe north 
of that continent, Tis neck is very long and slender 
iis come ave ality ite feet are eloyen ¢ ite tail is reun 
and short) ite lege, especially ite fore legs, are taller 
than these of any other antinal, eo that it eannot 
deiole without etaddling 5 and it has two lithe horns, 
Hoelhart ie of opinion, however, that Moses did not 
intend the uivatte, or camelo-pardua, because the res- 
donee of (his animal is in eounteies fo6 remote ; and 
firther, that the eamel being unelean, it was not 
likely the wirafty khould be allowed, Methinks the 
Hebrew aémer signitios a wild goat. Others translate 
it anelk, Bee Cranor, 

1, CAMON, a city weet of the Jord 
to Hueebius, in the great plain, six miles 
inclining north» perhaps Cadempm, 

I, CAMON, a city of Manassoh, east of the Jor 
dan, in the eountey of Gilead, Juda. x 6 

CAMPHIRE, Cant. i I4y iv 18 The Hebrew 
copher is rendered eypress in the LXX and the Vul- 
pate. Tis an odoriferous shrub, common in the isle 
of Cyprus, where it is eallod henna, or al-henna, and 
the purposes for whieh it is employed are thus de- 
sonibed hy Sonnini =(‘Travela pt, vok i. ps 
204, &e,) 


according 
Legio, 


“TY large black eyes, whieh are at pains to 
darken mill more, be essential to female 
beauty, it likewise requires, as an of first 
Mite iniportanee, that the hands and should be 
dyed red. ‘This last fashion is as general as 
the other, and not to conform to it: be reekon- 
oil indecent, ‘The women eould no more dispense 
With thie daubing than with their clothes, Of what. 
ever condition, of whatever religion they may be, 
employ the sane means to acquire this species of or 
nanent, whieh the empire of fashion alone voul 


perpetuate, for it aseuredly spoils fine ; 
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more than it decorates them. The animated white- 
ness of the palm of the hand, the tender rose-color 
of the nails, are effaced by a dingy layer of a red- 
dish or orange-colored drug. ‘The sole of the foot, 
the epidermis of which is not hardened by long or 
frequent walking, and which daily frietion makes 
still thinner, is likewise loaded with the same color. 
It is with the greenish powder of the dried leaves of 
the henna that the women procure for themselves a 
decoration so whimsical. It is prepared chiefly in 
the Said, from whence it is distributed over all the 
cities of Egypt. ‘The markets are constantly sup- 
plied with it, as a commodity of habitual and indis- 
pensable use. They dilute it in water, and rub the 
soft paste it makes on the parts which they mean to 
color: they are wrapped up in linen, and at the end 
of two or three hours the orange hue is strongly im- 
ressed on them. ‘Though the women wash both 
ands and feet several times a day with lukewarm 
water and soap, this color adheres for a long time, 
and it is sufficient to renew it about every fifteen 
days : that of the nails lasts much longer ; nay, it passes 
for ineffaceable. In Turkey, likewise, the women 
make use of henna, but apply it to the nails only, and 
leave to their hands and feet the color of nature. It 
would appear, that the custom of dyeing the nails 
was known to the ancient Egyptians, for those of 
mummies are, most commonly, of a reddish hue, 
But the Egyptian ladies refine still further on the 
eneral practice ; they, too, paint their fingers, space 
y Space only, and, in order that the color may not 
lay hold of the whole, they wrap them round with 
thread at the proposed distances, before the applica- 
tion of the color-giving paste; so that, when the 
operation is finished, they have the fingers marked 
circularly, from end to end, with small orange-color- 
ed belts, Others—and this practice is more common 
among certain Syrian dames—have a mind, that their 
hands should present the sufliciently disagreeable 
mixture of black and white. The belts, which the 
henna had first reddened, become of a shining 
black, by rubbing them with a composition of sal-am- 
moniac, lime and honey.” ‘This practice of staining 
the hands and nails explains, pithenk the pliraseol- 
ogy in Deut. xxi. 12. 

“You sometimes meet with men, likewise, who 
apply tincture of henna to their beards, and anoint 
the head with it: they allege, that it strengthens the 
organs, that it prevents the falling off of the hair (the 
followers of Mahomet, it is well known, preserve, on 
the crown of the head, a long tuft of hair) and beard, 
and banishes vermin.” 

The plant is thus described :—“The henna is a 
tall shrub, endlessly multiplied in Egypt; the leaves 
are of a lengthened oval form, opposed to each oth- 
er, and of a faint green color. ‘The flowers grow 
at the extremity of the branches, in long and tufted 
bouquets; the smaller ramifications which support 
them are red, and likewise opposite: from their arm- 

it eavity (aville) springs a small leaf almost round, 

it terminating in a point: the corolla is formed of 
four petals curling up, and of a light yellow. Be- 
tween each petal are two white stamina with a yellow 
summit; there is only one white pistil. The pedicle, 
reddish at its issuing from the bough, dies away into 


a faint green. The calix is cut into four pieces, of a 
tender green toward their extremity, which is 
reddish. The fruit or berry is a green capsule pre- 


vious to its maturity; it assumes a red tint as it 
ripens, and becomes brown when it is dried: it is 
divided into four compartments, in which are enclos- 
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ed the seeds, triangular and brown-colored. The 
bark of the stem and of the branches is of a deep 
gray, and the wood has, internally, a light cast of 
yellow. In truth, this is one of the plants the most 
grateful to"both the sight and the smell. ‘The gently 
deepish color of its bark, the light green of its foliage, 
the softened mixture of white and yellow, with which 
the flowers, collected into long clusters like the lilae, 
are colored, the red tint of the ramifications which 
support them, form a combination of the most agree- 
able effect. ‘These flowers, whose shades are so del- 
icate, diffuse around the sweetest odors, and em- 
balm the gardens and the apartments which they 
embellish ; they accordingly form the usual nosegay 
of beauty; the women, ornament of the prisons of 
jealousy, whereas they might be that of a whole 
country, take pleasure to deck themselves with these 
beantiful clusters of fragrance, to adorn their apart- 
ments with them, to earry them to the bath, to hold 
them in their hand, in a word, to perfume their bosom 
with them. They attach to this possession, which the 
mildness of the climate, and the facility of culture, 
seldom refuses them, a value so high, that they would 
willingly appropriate it exclusively to themselves, and 
that they sufler with impatience Christian women 
and Jewesses to partake of it with them. ‘The hen- 
na grows in great quantities in the vicinity of Rosetta, 
and constitutes one of the principal ornaments of the 
beautiful gardens which surround that city. Its root, 
which penetrates to a great depth with the utmost 
ease, swells to a large size in a soil, soft, rich, mixed 
with sand, and such as every husbandman would 
have to work upon; the shrub, of course, acquires a 
more vigorous growth there than any where else 5 it 
is, at the same time, more extensively multiplied ; it 
grows, however, in all the other cultivated districts 
of Egypt, and principally in the upper part. There 
is much reasor to presume, that the henna of Egypt 
is the kupros of the ancient Greeks. The deserip- 
uons, incomplete it is admitted, which authors have 
given of it, and particularly the form and the sweet 
verfume of its flowers which they have celebrated, 
me scarcely any doubt respecting the identity of 
these two plants. [The name of kupros is no longer 
in use among the modern Greeks; they give to the 
henna the corrupted denominations of kéné, kna, &e. 
The seamen of Provence, whose vessels were em- 
ployed in carrying the powder of henna, called it 
quéné.| Besides that, the clusters of cyprus, botrus 
cypri, of the Song of Songs, (chap. i, 13, 14.) can be 
nothing else but the very clusters of the flowers of the 
henna; this is, at least, the opinion of the best com- 
mentators. It is notatallastonishing, that o flower so 
delicious should bave furnished to oriental poesy 
agreeable allusions and amorous comparisons. ‘This 
furnishes an answer to part of the forty-fifth question 
of Michaélis; for the flower of henna is disposed in 
clusters, and the women of Egypt, who dearly love 
the smell of it, are fond of carrying it, as I have said, 
in the spot which the text indicates—in their bosom.” 

CANA, the eity in which our Lord performed his 
first miracle, was in Galilee, and pertained to the 
tribe of Zebulun, The village now bearing the 
name, and supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
town, is pleasamtly situated on the descent of a hill 
about sixteen miles north-west of Tiberias, and six 
north-east of Nazareth. Dr. Richardson states that, 
in a small Greek church in this place, he was shown 
an old stone pot, made of the common compact lime- 
stone of the country, which the hierophant informed 
him was one of the original pots that contained the 
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water which underwent the miraculous change at 
the wedding, which was here honored by the pres- 
ence of Christ. “It is worthy of note,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “that, walking among the ruins of a church, 
we saw large massy stone pets, answering the de- 
scription given of the ancient vessels of the country ; 
not preserved nor exhibited as reliques, but lying 
about, disregarded by the present inhabitants, as an- 
tiquities with whose original use they were unac- 
quainted. From their appearance, and the number 
of them, it was quite evident, that a practice of keep- 
ing water in large stone pots, each holding from 
eighteen to twenty-seven gallons, was once common 
in the country.” (‘Travels, p. ii. ch. 14.) Cana, or, 
as it is now called, Kefer Kenna, or Cane Galil, con- 
tains about 300 inhabitants, who are chiefly Catho- 
lic Christians. There was another place bearing the 
same name, belouging to the tribe of Asher, which 
was situated in the neighborhood of Sidon. 

I. CANAAN, son of Ham. The Hebrews believe 
that Canaan, having first discovered Noah’s naked- 
ness, told his father Ham; and that Noah, when he 
awoke, having understood what had passed, cursed 
Canaan, the first reporter of his exposure. Others 
are of opinion, that Noah, knowing nothing more 
displeasing to Ham, than cursing of Canaan, resolved 
to punish him in his son, Gen. ix. 25, The posterity 
of Canaan was numerous; his eldest son, Sidon, was 
the father of the Sidonians, or Pheenicians; and his 
other ten sons the fathers of as many tribes, dwelling 
in Palestine and Syria; namely, the Hittites, Jebu- 
sites, Amorites, Girgasites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites, 
Arvadites, Zemarites, and Hamathites. See Ca- 
NAANITES. 

Il. CANAAN, the name of the land peopled by 
Canaan and his posterity, and afterwards given to the 
Hebrews. It signifies properly level or low country, 
as lying on the coast, in opposition to ox, ardm, Syria, 
or a higher country. This country has, at different 
periods, been called by various names, either from 
its inhabitants or some circumstances connected with 
its history.—(1.) The Land of Canaan, from Canaan, 
the son of Ham, who divided it among his eleven 
sons, each of whom became the head of a numerous 
tribe, and ultimately of a distinct people, Gen. x. 15. 
—(2.) The Land of Promise, (Heb. xi. 9.) from the 
promise given to Abraham, that his posterity should 
possess it, Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15. These being termed 
Hebrews, the region in which they dwelt was called 
—(3.) The Land of the Hebrews, Gen. xl. 15.—(4.) 
The Land of Israel, from the Israelites, or posterity 
of Jacob, having settled themselves there. This 
name is of frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 
ment. In its larger acceptation, it comprehends all 
that tract of ground on each side of Jordan, which 
God gave for an inheritance to the children of Israel. 
—(5.) The Land of Judah. Under this appellation 
was at first comprised only that part of the region 
which was allotted to the tribe of Judah ; but in sub- 
sequent times, when their tribe excelled the others 
in dignity, it was applied to the whole land. After 
tue separation of the ten tribes, that portion of the 
land which belonged to Judah and Benjamin, which 
formed a separate kingdom, was distinguished by the 
appellation of “the land of Judah,” or of Judea; 
which latter name the whole country retained during 
the existence of the second temple, and under the 
dominion of the Romans.—(6.) The Holy Land. 
This name does not appear to have been used by the 
Hebrews themselves, till after the Babylonish captiv- 
ity, when it is applied to the land by the prophet 
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Zechariah, ii.12, The land of Canaan was supposed 
by the Jews to be peculiarly holy, inasmuch as it 
furnished holy offerings for the temple; but not all 
parts of it indiscriminately. They supposed, also, 
that neither the Shechinah, nor the sacred Spirit, 
dwelt on any person, even a prophet, out of this land, 
In Canaan, say the rabbins, (Sheviith, cap. ix. hal. 
2.) are three countries—Judea, the region beyond 
Jordan, and Galilee. This division designedly ex- 
cludes Samaria, which was considered as unclean by 
reason of its inhabitants. Its land, waters, dwellings 
and paths were clean.—(7.) Palestine, by which 
name the whole Jand appears to have been called in 
the time of Moses, (Exod. xv. 14.) is derived from 
the Philistines, a people who migrated from Egypt, 
and, having expelled the aboriginal inhabitants, set- 
tled on the borders of the Mediterranean, where they 
became so considerable, as to give their name to the 
whole country, though they in fact possessed only a 
small part of it. By heathen writers, the Holy Land 
has been variously termed, Syrian Palestine, Syria, 
and Pheenicia. (Reland. Palest. cap. i.) 

The boundaries of this country are, the Mediter- 
ranean sea on the west; Lebanon and Syria on the 
north; Arabia Deserta, and the lands of the Ammunr- 
ites, Moabites, and Midianites, on the east; the river 
of Egypt, the wilderness or desert of Zin, the south- 
ern shore of the Dead sea, and the river Arnon, on 
the south; and Egypt on the south-west. Near 
mount Lebanon stood the city of Dan, and near the 
southern extremity of the land, Beersheba ; and lence 
the expression “from Dan to Beersheba,” to denote 
the whole length of the land of Canaan. Its extreme 
length was about 170 miles, and its width about 80. 
By the Abrahamic covenant, recorded in Gen. xv. 18. 
the original grant of land to the Israelites was “from 
the river of Egypt to the Euphrates.” The bounda- 
ries of it are most accurately described by Moses in 
Numb. xxxiv. 1—16. 

The land of Canaan has been variously divided. 
Under Joshua it was apportioned out to the twelve 
tribes; under Solomon it was distributed into twelve 
provinces; (1 Kings iv. 7—19.) and upon the acces- 
sion of Rehoboam to the throne, it was divided into 
the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah, After this 
period, it fell into the hands of the Babylonians, the 
Greeks, the Syrians, and the Romans. During the 
time of our Saviour, it was under the dominion of the 
last-mentioned people, and was divided into five 
provinces, viz. Galilee, Samaria, Judea, Perea, and 
Idumeea. Persea was again divided into seven can- 
tons, viz. Abilene, Trachonitis, Itureea, Gaulonitis, 
Batanea, Perea, and Decapolis. 

The Israelites do not appear to have restricted 
themselves to this country ; and in the time of the 
kings, their power extended over distant districts. 
On their return from Babylon, they did not regain 
the whole land; not even the whole of what was 
marked by the boundary line of Moses; the district 
south of Gaza, and of aline drawn from Gaza to Ka- 
desh-Barnéa,was excluded from the national territory. 

The Idumeans, also, during the Babylonish captiv- 
ity, had encroached, and settled themselves in many 
towns on the south of Judah; so that Idumeea was 
considered as divided into the greater and the lesser, 
or the upper and the lower : but these being subdued 
by Hyrcanus, (Joseph. Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 17.) the in- 
habitants embraced Judaism, and were afterwards 
reckoned as Jews. Palestine, says Pomponius Mela, 
was divided into five countries ; _Idumeea, Judea, Sa- 
maria, Galilee, and beyond Jordan. 
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- Moses draws a line from Sidon to Lasha, and from 
Sidon to Gaza: the rabbins also draw a line “from 
the mountains of Amana to the river of Egypt; 
whatever is within that line belongs to the land of 
Israel ; but whatever is without that line is without 
the land:” their meaning is, that the islands in the 
Mediterranean, as Arvad, Tyre, &c. never were oc- 
cupied by the Hebrew nation. ‘These appear to have 
been strongly fortified, and not only inhabited by a 
hardy race of people, but capable of being supplied, 
by sea, with reinforcements, and necessaries of all 
kinds, so that they resisted the power of the Israel- 
ites; and the conquest of them is particularly boast- 
ed of by a subsequent invader, 2 Kings xviii. 34; 
xix. 13. 

_ The surface of the land of Canaan is beautifully 
diversified with mountains and plaius, rivers and val- 
leys, and must have presented a delightful appear- 
ance when the Jewish nation was {n its prosperity, 
and under the special providence of God. The 
principal mountains are Lebanon, Carmel, Tabor, 
the mountains of Israel, Gilead, and Hermon, the 
mount of Olives, Calvary, Sion, and Moriah. Of the 
valleys, those of Hinnom, Jehoshaphat, Siddim, Re- 
phaim, and Mamie, are the most known. The plain 
of the Mediterranean, of Esdraelon, and the region 
round about Jordan, are celebrated as the scenes of 
many important events. ‘The chief brooks and riv- 
ers are the Jordan, the Arnon, the Sihor, the Jabbok, 
the Bezor, or river of Egypt,the Kishon, the Kedron, 
the lake Asphaltites, or the Dead sea, and the lake of 
Tiberias, or the sea of Galilee. For a description of 
these, see their respective articles. 

The land of Canaan is situated in the fifth climate, 
between the 31st and 34th degrees of north latitude : 
hence the heat during the summer is intense. The 
surface of the land, however, being so greatly diver- 
sified with mountains and plains, renders the climate 
unequal and variable. On the south, it is sheltered 
by lofty mountains, which separate it from the sandy 
deserts of Arabia. Breezes from the Mediterranean 
cool it on the west side. Mount Lebanon keeps off 
the north wind, while mount Hermon intercepts the 
north-east. During the summer season, in the inte- 
rior of the country, particularly in the plains of 
Esdraelon and Jericho, the heat is intense. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, the atmosphere is mild ; the 
summers are commonly dry, the days extremely hot, 
but the nights sometimes intensely cold. 

The soil of Canaan was of the richest description ; 
a fine mould, without stones, and almost without a 
pebble. Dr. Shaw informs us, that it rarely requires 

‘more than one pair of beeves to plough it. Moses 
speaks of Canaan as of the finest country in the 
world—a land flowing with milk and honey. Pro- 
-fane authors also speak of it much in the same man- 
ner. Hecatsus, (Joseph. contr. Ap. p. 1049.) who 
had been brought up with Alexander the Great, and 
who wrote in the time of Ptolemy I. mentions this 
country as very fruitfill and well-peopled, an excel- 
lent province, that bore all kinds of good fruit. Pliny 
gives a similar description of it, and says, Jerusalem 
was not only the most famous city of Judea, but of 
the whole East. He describes the course of the 
‘Jordan, as of a delicious river; he speaks advan- 
tageously of the lake of Genesareth, of the balm of 
Judea, its palm-trees, &c. Tacitus, (Hist. lib. xv. 
cap. 6.) Ammianus Marcellinus, and most of the 
ancients, who have mentioned Canaan, have spoken 
of it with equal commendations. The Mahometans 
speak of it extravagantly. They tell us, that besides 
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the two principal cities of the country, Jerusalem 
and Jericho, this province had a thousand villages, 
each of which had many fine gardens. That the 
grapes were so large, that five men could hardly car- 
ry a cluster of them, and that five men might hide 
themselves in the shell of one pomegranate! That 
this country was anciently inhabited by giants of the 
race of Amalek. 

Notwithstanding these testimonies of the ancients, 
we find people very incredulous as to the fruitfulness 
of the Holy Land. Some travellers said little to its 
advantage. The country, they say, appears to be 
dry and barren, ill watered, and has but few cultivat- 
ed plains. Strabo, (lib. xvi.) among the ancients, 
speaks of it with contempt. He says that this proy- 
ince is so barren, that it moves nobody’s envy, that 
there is no need of fighting for it, in order to obtain 
it, and that Jerusalem stands on a dry and barren 
spot. Jerome was an eye-witness of it, and very well 
acquainted with those qualities which Scripture as- 
cribes to it. He says that Canaan is full of moun- 
tains, that dryness and drought are very common, 
that they had only rain water, which they caught 
and preserved in cisterns, which supplied the ab- 
sence of fountains. Yet Jerome,speaking of the fer- 
tility of Canaan, says no country could dispute with 
it in fruitfulness. 

Having given a general outline of the country, we 
may now proceed to describe it more particularly, 
And first, with reference to its divisions among the 
tribes. 

“From the mountains of Quarantania,” says Dr. 
Shaw, “we have a distinct view of the land of the 
Amorites, of Gilead, and of Bashan, the inheritance 
of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh. This tract, in the neighborhood partic- 
ularly of the river Jordan, is, in many places, low and 
shaded—for want of culture, perhaps—with tamarisks 
and willows: but at the distance of two or three 
leagues from the stream, it appears to be made up of 
asuccession of hills and valleys, somewhat larger, and 
seemingly more fertile, than those in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. Beyond these plains, over against Jericho, 
where we are to look for the mountains of Abarim, 
the northern boundary of the land of Moab, our pros- 
pect is interrupted by an exceeding high ridge of des- 
olate mountains, no otherwise diversified than by a 
succession of naked rocks and precipices, rendered 
in several places more frightful, by a multiplicity of 
torrents which faJl on each side of them. This ridge 
is continued all along the eastern coast of the Dead 
sea, as far as our eye can conduct us, affording, all the 
way, a most lonesome and melancholy prospect, not 
a little assisted by the intermediate view of a large, 
stagnating, unactive expanse of water, rarely if ever 
enlivened by any flocks of birds that settle upon it, or 
by so much as one vessel of passage or commerce 
that is known to frequent it. Such is the general plan 
of that part of the Holy Land which fell under my 
observation.” But quitting the land of Moab, the 
scene is greatly improved as we proceed further north- 
ward, and advance toward the immense and fertile 
plains of the Haouran. Ibn Haucal gives the same 
name, Masharik, to the country of Haouran, as to the 
plains near Damascus, which have always been con- 
sidered by the orientals as a terrestrial paradise. The 
Arabs report of that city, that Mahomet should say, 
on a distant sight of it, “he would not enter it; as 
there was but one paradise for man, and he would not 
have his in this world.” “ Beyond the mountain, and 
to the south-west of Damascus,” says a Catholic mis- 
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sionary, “the plain of Haouran begins. Its fertility 
is so great, that it is called the granary of the ‘Turks. 
In fact, there arrive, almost daily, caravans from all 
parts of the empire, which carry away the corn, 
The meal made of it is excellent, whereof they 
make loaves about two feet long, and halfa foot ‘n 
thickness. It will keep a whole year without coz- 
rupting. When it grows dry, they steep it in water, 
and find it as good as if new hers Hoth rich and 
poor prefer it to all other sorts of bread.” (Journey 
from Aleppo to Damascus. 1786, 8vo. p. 66.) Vol- 
ney, too, describes them as “the immense plains of 
Haouran ;” their length, as “ five or six days’ journey ;” 
and their soil as most fruitful. See Basan, 

With this description agrees the request of the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh to Moses: (Numb. xxxii. 1—5.) “ This country is 
a land for cattle,—if we have found grace in thy sight, 
give us this land for a possession.” The tribe of Reu- 
ben lay to the south; east of this tribe was the desert ; 
west of it the Jordan and the Dead sea; north of it 
was the tribe of Gad ; and southward a tract overrun 
by the Israelites, but afterwards recovered by the Mo- 
abites. This tribe appears to have had mountains 
accompanying the side of the Jordan ; but as moun- 
tains supply streams, it may be presumed that they 
had many intervals of great fertility. The tribe of 
Gad lay north of Reuben ; and it would appear that 
the mountains receded from the Jordan, in the terri- 
tories of this tribe. ‘The eastern parts of these moun- 
tains were habitable ; but whether the descendants of 
these Israelites possessed those parts may be doubt- 
ed; perhaps, only partially. ‘The hulf-tribe of Ma- 
nasseh, or Eastern Manasseh, extended north to the 
southern ridge of Lebanon, and the springs of Jor- 
dan: the same, no doubt, may be affirmed of these 
parts as of those pertaining to the tribe of Naphtali ; 
which we shall next proceed to describe, 

Dandini, speaking of mount Lebanon, says, “This 
country consists in elevated and stony mountains, ex- 
tending north and south. Nevertheless, the industry 
and labor of man have made it one uniform plain ; 
for, gathering into dikes the stones which are scattered 
about, they form continued walls, and constantly going 
forwards, they raise others in succession higher ; so 
that at length, by means of equalizing hills and val- 
leys, they convert a barren mountain into a beautiful 
level, easily susceptible of culture, and at once fertile 
and delightful. It abounds in corn, excellent wine, 

oil, cotton, silk, wax, wood, animals wild and tame, 
especially goats. ‘There are but few small animals, 
the winter being severe, and the snow perpetual. 
There are many sheep, fat and large as those of Cy- 
prus, and others in the Levant. In the forests are 
wild boars, bears, tigers, and other animals of the same 
nature. The rest of the plains abounds in partridges, 
which are as large as common hens. There are no 
doye-cotes, but quantities of pigeons, turtle doves, 
thrushes, becca-figos, and other kinds of birds. 'There 
are also eagles. ‘They do not dig around the vines, 
but till the ground with oxen ; the plants being set in 
straight lines, at proper distances. Neither do they 
prop them, but let them trail on the ground. The 
wine they produce is delicate and agreeable. There 
are grapes as large as plums. The size of the bunches 
of grapes is surprising : and when I saw them, I easi- 
ly discovered why the Hebrews had so great long- 
ing to taste them, and why they so passionately de- 
sired to conquer the Promised Land, after haying 
seen the specimen which the spies brought from the 
neighboring district. These mountains, then, do not 
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only abound in stones, but in all sorts of provisions,” 
De la Roque describes the western faee of Libanus, 
and the valley between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, in 
the highest terms, as to fruitfulness, pleasantness, and 
salubrity ; but the south aspect of Lebanon he did not 
visit. The following account of the Jordan, which 
takes its rise in these mountains, is principally extract- 
ed from that writer; who has taken mueh pains on 
the subject. ‘The source of the river Jordan is incon. 
testably in the mountains of Anti-Libanus, in the re- 
gion now called Wad-el-tecn; it is subject to the pa- 
cha of Damascus, and comprehends the mount 
Hermon of the ancients, ‘The Jordan rises near the 
district anciently called Panium, or Paneas, where 
the city Pancades stood, which was afterwards called 
Cesarea Philippi. Josephus indeed says the true 
source of the Jordan was at Phiala, in the 'Trachoni- 
tis, from whence it flowed by subterranean passages, 
tll it appeared at Panium. Phiala was a round ba- 
sin, always full, never running over, Panium, says 
the same writer, was a grotto, excavated by nature at 
the foot ofa high mountain ; it is extremely deep, and 
filled with a standing water; and from below issue 
the fountains of Jordan. Pliny says much the same ; 
to which Eusebius adds, that the mountain also was 
named Panium, But in another place, he says, the 
river Jordan rose ata small town called Dan, four 
thousand paces distant from Paneas, So that two 
fountains uniting their streams united also their names 
—Jor-Dan. Eugene Roger, who travelled in the Holy 
Land in 1636, says, Jor isa small village in the tribe 
of Naphtali, at the foot of mount Libanus, south, 
whence the principal souree of the Jordan issues, 
about a league from Dan, ‘These two villages, he 
says, are inhabited by Druses, who breed many gouts. 
Notwithstanding these testimonies, however, some 
modern critics have thought that only one source is 
entitled to the honor of originating the Jordan. We 
have hinted that the region of Wad-et-tein, where 
all the inhabitants of mount Libanus place the sources 
of the Jordan, included the mount Hermon of the an- 
cients,—or a part of this mountain ;—as the whole 
was of great extent, and had various appellations. 
Among others, that part of it where the grotto Pa- 
neas was received the name of Panion, being conse- 
crated to the god Pan, the deity of mountains, forests, 
and chases. Here his image was worshipped, and a 
temple probably erected, which became the cause of 
establishing a small town ; which in sueceeding ages 
received various names, as Cesarea Philippi, Claudia 
Cesarea, and Neroniadas; but this last, being odious 

Was not permanent; the town recovered its name o 

Cesarea Philippi, then of Paneades, or Banias, which 
it retains, though some of the Mahometans call it Be- 
lina, William of 'Tyre informs us that near to this 
city wasa vast forest, named, in his time, the forest of 
Paneades ; a very proper place for feeding sheep ; and 
that a prodigious multitude of Arabs and Tureomans, 
after having made a peace with Godfrey of Bologne, 
retired thither, The Jordan is bat an inconsiderable 
stream, till, after receiving several rivulets, and by the 
nature of the country, after ranning two or three 
leagues, it forms what is now called the marsh of 
Jordan, anciently lake Merom; which extends about 
two leagues in circurhference, when the snows melt 
on mount Libanus, but isdry in the heats of summer, 
This marsh is almost wholly overgrown with reeds, 
of that kind which is used for writing with, and for the 
fledging of arrows. ‘The environs of the lake are full 
of tigers, bears, and even lions, which descend from 
the neighboring mountains, Coming out of this lake, 
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the Jordan resumes its course southwards, and, at 
half a league’s distance, is crossed by a stone bridge, 
which the inhabitants call Jacob’s bridge, becatse 
aT say it was in this place that the patriarch wres- 
tled with the angel. After a course of eight or nine 
leagues, the river enters the lake of Genesareth, or 
the sea of Galilee, or of Tiberias. Having passed 
through this lake, it issues near the ruins of Sey- 
thopolis, and, after about thirty leagues, loses itself in 
the Dead sea. See Jonvan. 

Volney says, “As we approach the Jordan, the 
country becomes more hilly and better watered ; the 
valley through which this river flows abounds, in 
general, in pasturage, especially in the upper part of 
it. As for the river itself, it is very far from being of 
that importance which we are apt to assign to it. The 
Arabs, who are ignorant of the name of Jordan, call 
it El-Sharia. Its breadth between the two principal 
lakes, in few places exceeds sixty or eighty feet ; but 
its depth is about ten or twelve. In winter it over- 
flows its narrow channel; and, swelled by the rains, 
forms a sheet of water sometimes a quarter of a league 
broad. ‘The time of its overflowing is generally in 
March, when the snows melt on the mountains of the 
Shaik; at which time, more than any other, its wa- 
ters are troubled, and of a yellow hue, and its course 
is impetuous. Its banks are covered with a thick 
forest of reeds, willows, and various shrubs, which 


serve as an om for wild boars, ounces, jackalls, 
hares, and different kinds of birds.” See Jer. 


xlix, 19. 

The reader will consider the Dead sea as being 
originally divided into several streams, running among 
iow grounds,by which they were absorbed ; and among 

which they fertilized the fields, the gardens, and oth- 
er delights of the inhabitants. The present vicinity 
of Damascus is the nearest approach to this idea of 
the “ cities of the plain.” The waters which render 
this city so enchanting terminat? in a niarsh, as we 
presume those of the Jordan did; without reaching 
the ocean, or falling into any other river. The fol- 
lowing extract may elucidate this conception: “ Da- 
mascus is the capital and residence of the pacha. 
The Arabs call it El-Sham, agreeably to their custom 
of bestowing the name of the country on its capital, 
bale ancieut en on of Demeshk is known 

- only to geographers. The city is situated in a vast 
plain, hen to the south and east, and shut in toward 
the west and the north by mountains, which limit the 
view at no great distance ; but, in return, a number 
eb saa i these em which render 
the territory amascus the best watered and most 
dilittedatprovisice of all Syria; the Arabs speak of it 
with enthusiasm ; and think they can never sufli- 
ciently extol the freshuess and verdure of its orchards, 
the abundance and variety of its fruits, its numerous 
streams, and the clearness of its rills and fountains. 
“che ae so many canals and fountains; each 
one; and all these waters are furnished by 

three rivulets, or branches of the same river, which, 
after fe ig the gardens for a course of three 
os igi hollow of the desert, to the south- 
east, where they form a morass called Behairat-cl- 
ard the Lake of the Meadow.” (Volney, vol. 
Another writer says, “This lake is three 
om Damascus, toward the east, ten or 
) long, and five or six broad. It pro- 
ish, and the copse which surrounds 
ty of game. The wonder is, that 
snot only the above-mentioned river, 
ee yet it never overflows. 
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Returning now to the head of the Jordan, we find 
the tribes of Naphtali and Asher. ‘To Naphtali we 
have attended in part. Maundrell gives us reason to 
suppose, that Asher, lying on the sea-coast, had some 
advantages which Naphtali bad not. He says, “A 
very fertile plain extends itself to a vast compass be- 
fore Tyre.” “The plain of Acra extends itself in 
length from mount Sarou as far as Carmel, which i 
at least six good hours; aud in breadth, between the 
sea and the mountains, it is in most places two 
hours over, It enjoys good streams of water at con- 
venient distances, and every thing else that might 
render it both pleasant and fruitful. But this deli- 
cious plain is now almost desolate, being suflered, for 
want of culture, to run up to rank weeds, which were, 
at the time when we passed it, a8 high as our horses? 
hacks. ‘The plain of Esdraclon is of vast extent, 
and very fertile, but uncultivated ; only serving the 
Arabs for pasturage.”—“ We turned out of the plain 
of Eahseon and entered the precincts of the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. F’'rom hence our road lay, for 
about four hours, through narrow valleys, pleasant! 
wooded on both sides.” As to Zebulun, Maundeae 
only mentions in one place his being “an hour and 
a half in crossing the delicious plain of Zebulun,”—to 
that of Acra. “Our stage this day was somewhat 
less than seven hours; it lay about W. by N. through 
a country very delightful, and fertile beyond imagi- 
nation.” 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, speaking of this district, says, 
« After leaving Shef’hamer, the mountainous territo- 
ry begins, and the road winds among valleys covered 
with beautiful trees. Passing these hills, we entered 
that part of Galilee which belonged to the tribe of 
Zabulun ; whence, according to the triumphal song 
of Deborah and Barak, issued to the battle against 
Sisera ‘they that handled the pen of the writer” The 
scenery is, to the full, as delightful as in the rich vales 
upon the south of the Crimea: itreminded us of the 
finest parts of Kent and Survey. The soil, although 
stony, is exceedingly rich, but now entirely neglected, 
.... Had it pleased Djezzar to encourage the labors of 
the husbandmian, he might have been in possession of 
more wealth and power than any pacha in the grand 
signior’s dominions. he delightful plain of Zabu- 
lun appeared every where covered with spontancous 
vegetation, flourishing in the wildest exuberance.” 
(p. 400.)... We left our route to visit the elevated 
mount where itis believed that Christ preached to his 
diseiples that memorable sermon, concentrating the 
stim and substance of every Christian virtue. Hav- 
ing attained the highest point of it, a view was pre- 
sented, which, for its grandeur, independently of the 
interest excited by the different objcets contained in 
it, has no parallel in the Holy Land. From this situ- 
ation we perceived that the plain, over which we had 
been so tome riding, was itself very cleyated. Far 
beneath appeared other plains, one lower than the oth- 
er, in hat regular gradation concerning which obser- 
vations were recently made, and extending to the sur- 
face of the sea of Tiberias, or sea of Gulilee. Thisim- 
mense lake, almost equal, in the grandeur of its appear- 
ance, to that of Geneva, spreads its waters over all the 
lower territory, extending from the north-east towards 
the south-west, and then bearing east of us. Its east- 
ern shores present a sublime seene of mountains, ex- 
tending toward the north and south, and seeming to 
close it in at either extremity; both towards Chora- 
zin, where the Jordan enters ; and the Aulon, or Cam- 

us Magnus, through which it flows to the Dead sea, 
| The cultivated plains reaching to its borders, which 
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we beheld at an amazing depth below our view, re- 
sembled, by the various hues their different produce 
exhibited, the motley pattern of a vast carpet. To the 
north appeared snowy sumunits, towering beyond a 
series of intervening mountains, with unspeakable 
greatness. We considered them as the summits of 
Libanus ; but the Arabs belonging to our caravan 
called the principal eminence Jebel el Sieh, saying it 
was near Damascus; probably, therefore, a part of 
the chain of Libanus. This summit was so lofty, 
that the snow entirely covered the upper part of it; 
not lying in patches, as I have seen it, during sum- 
mer, upon the tops of very elevated mountains, (for 
instance, that of Ben Nevis in Scotland,) but invest- 
ing all the higher part with that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which snow only ex- 
hibits when it is very deep; a striking spectacle in 
such a climate, where the beholder, seeking protec- 
tion from a burning sun, almost considers the firma- 
ment to be on fire. ‘The elevated plains upon the 
mountainous territory beyond the northern extremi- 
ty of the Jake are called by a name, in Arabic, which 
signifies ‘the Wilderness.’ ‘To the south-west, at the 
distance of only twelve miles, we beheld mount Tha- 
bor, having a conical form, and standing quite insu- 
lar, upon the northern side of the plain of Esdraelon, 
The mountain whence this superb view was present- 
ed consists entirely of limestone; the prevailing con- 
stituent of all the mountains in Greece, Asia, Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine.” (p. 456.) “As we 
rode towards the sea of Tiberias, the guides pointed 
to a sloping spot from the heights upon our right, 
whence we had descended, as the place where the 
miracle was accomplished by which our Saviour fed 
the multitude ; it is, therefore, called ‘ The Multipli- 
cation of Bread ;’ as the mount above, where the 
sermon was preached to the disciples, is called ‘ The 
Mountain of Beatitudes,’ from the expressions used 
in the beginning of that discourse. This part of the 
Holy Land is very full of wild animals. Antelopes 
are m great number. We had the pleasure of seeing 
these beautiful quadrupeds in their natural state, 
feeding among the thistles and tall herbage of these 
plains, and bounding before us occasionally, as we 
disturbed them. The Arabs frequently take them in 
the chase. The lake now continued in view upon 
our left. The wind rendered its surface rough, and 
called to mind the situation of our Saviour’s disciples, 
when, in one of the smnall vessels which traverse these 
waters, they were tossed in a storm, and saw Jesus, 
in the fourth watch of the night, walking to them 
upon the waves, Matt. xiv. 24. Often as this subject 
has been painted, combining a number of circum- 
stances adapted for the representation of sublimity, 
no artist has been aware of the uncommon grandeur 
of the scenery, memorable on account of the transac- 
tion. The lake of Genesareth is surrounded by ob- 
jects well calculated to heighten the solemn impres- 
sion made by such a picture ; and, independent of the 
local feelings likely to be excited in its contemplation, 
affords one of the most striking prospects in the Ho- 
ly Land. It isby comparison alone that any due con- 
ception of the appearance it presents can be convey- 
ed to the minds of those who have not seen it: and, 
speaking of it comparatively, it may be described as 
longer and finer than any of our Cumberland and 
Westmoreland lakes, although, perhaps, it yields in 
majesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomond, 
in Scotland. It does not possess the vastness of the 
lake of Geneva, although it much resembles it in par- 
ticular points of view. The lake of Locarno, in Italy, 
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comes nearest to itin point of picturesque beauty, al- 
though it is destitute of any thing similar to the islands 
by which that majestic piece of water isadorned. It 
is inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, in the height 
of its surrounding mountains, to the lake Asphaltites ; 
but its broad and extended surface, covering the bot- 
tom of a profound valley, environed by lofty and pre- 
cipitous eminences, added to the impression of a 
certain reverential awe under which every Christian 
pilgrim approaches it, give it a character of dignity 
unparalleled by any similar scenery.” (p. 462.) “On 
the plain of Esdraelon, in the most fertile part of all 
the land of Canaan, (which, though a solitude, we 
found like one vast meadow, covered with the richest 
pasture,) the tribe of Issachar rejoiced in their tents.” 

“The road was mountainous, rocky, and full of 
loose stones; yet the cultivation was every where 
marvellous: it afforded one of the most striking pic- 
tures of human industry which it is possible to be- 
hold. The limestone rocks and stony valleys of 
Judea were entirely covered with plantations of figs, 
vines, and olive trees; not a single spot seemed to be 
neglected. The hills, from their bases to their upmost 
summits, were entirely covered with gardens; all of 
these were free from weeds, and in the highest 
state of agricultural perfection. Even the sides of 
the most barren mountains had been rendered fer- 
tile, by being divided into terraces, like steps rising 
one above another, whereon soil had been accumu- 
lated with astonishing labor. Among the standing 
crops, we noticed millet, cotton, linseed, and tobac- 
co, and, occasionally, small fields of barley. A sight 
of this territory can alone convey any adequate idea 
of its surprising produce ; it is truly the Eden of the 
East, rejoicing in the abundance of its wealth. Un- 
der a wise and abeneficent government, the produce 
of the Holy Land would exceed all calculation. Its 
perennial harvest ; the salubrity of its air ; its limpid 
springs; its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains ; its 
hills and vales ;—all these, added to the serenity of 
the climate, prove this land to be indeed ‘a field 
whjch the Lord hath blessed: God hath given it of 
the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine.” The reader will recol- 
lect that this account refers to the territory passed 
through in the route from Acre to Tiberias and Je- 
rusalem. A less flattering picture is drawn of the 
direct road from Jerusalem to Joppa; and of the 
countries bordering on the desert to the south. It 
must, however, be confessed, that these parts main- 
tained numerous flocks and herds, anciently, and that 
places are not wanting where the same might be 
maintained, at this day, did circumstances adinit the 
necessary safety and protection. 

Dr. Shaw gives the following account of the tribes 
of Issachar, Benjamin, Judah, and Dan: “ Leavin 
mount Carmel to the N. W. we pass over the S. W. 
corner of the plain of Esdraelon, the Jot formerly of 
the tribe of Issachar, and the most fertile portion of 
the land of Canaan. The most extensive part of it 
lieth to the eastward, where our prospect is bound- 
ed, at about fifteen miles’ distance, by the mountains 
of Hermon and Tabor, and by those upon which 
the city of Nazareth is situated. Advancing further 
into the half-tribe of Manasseh, we have still a fine 
arable country, though not so level as the former ; 
where the landscape is changed every hour by the 
intervention of some piece of rising ground, a grove 
of trees, or the ruins of some ancient village. The 
country begins to be rugged and uneven at Samaria, 
the north boundary of the tribe of Ephraim; from 
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whence, through Sichem, all the way to Jerusalem, 
we have nothing but mountains, narrow defilées, and 
valleys of different extents. Of the former, the 
mountains of Ephraim are the largest, being most 
of them shaded with large forest trees; whilst the 
valleys below are long and spacious, not inferior in 
fertility to the best part of the tribe of Issachar. 
The mountains of the tribe of Benjamin, which lie 
still further to the southward, are generally more 
naked, having their ranges much shorter, and con- 
sequently their valleys more frequent. In the same 
disposition is the district of the tribe of Judah; 
though the mountains of Quarantania, those of En- 
gadi, and others that border on the plains of Jericho 
and the Dead sea, are as high, and of as great ex- 
tent, as those in the tribe of Ephraim. Some of the 
valleys, likewise, Which belong to this tribe, such as 
that of Rephaim, Eschol, and others, merit an equal 
regard with that parcel of ground which Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 22. But the neighbor- 
hood of Ramah and Lydda is nearly of the same 
arable and fertile nature with that of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, and equally inclineth to be plain and 
level. The latter of these circumstances agreeth 
also with the tribe of Dan, whose country, notwith- 
standing, is not so fruitful, having in most parts a 
less depth of soil; and bordereth upon the sea-coast 
in a range of mountains.” 

Of the tribe of Benjamin, Maundrell says, “ All 
along this day’s travel from Kane Leban to Beer, 
and also as far as we could see round, the country 
discovered a quite different face from what it had 
before ; presenting nothing to the view, in most 
places, but naked rocks, mountains, and precipices. 
At sight of which, pilgrims are apt to be much as- 
tonished and balked in their expectations; finding 
that country in such an inhospitable condition, con- 
cerning whose pleasantness and plenty they had be- 
fore formed in their minds such high ideas, from the 
deseription given of it in the Word of God; inso- 
much that it almost startles their faith, when they 
reflect, How could it be possible for a land like this 
to supply food for so prodigious a number of in- 
habitants as are said to have been polled in the twelve 
tribes at one time? the sum given in by Joab, 2 Sam. 
Xxiv. amounting to no less than thirteen hundred 
thousand fighting men, besides women and children. 
But it is certain that any man, who is not a little 
biased to infidelity before, may see, as he passes 
along, arguments enough to support his faith against 
such scruples. For it is obvious for any one to ob- 
serve, that these rocks and hills must have been 
anciently covered with earth, and cultivated, and 
made to contribute to the maintenance of the inhab- 
itants no less than if the country had been all plain, 
nay, perhaps, much more; forasmuch as such a 
mountainous and uneven surface affords a larger 
space of ground for cultivation than this country 
would amount to, if it were all reduced to a perfect 
level. For the hushanding of these mountains, their 
manner was to gather up the stones, and place them 
in several lines, along the sides of the hills, in form 
of a wall. By such borders, they supported the 
mould from tumbling, or being washed down; and 
formed many beds of excellent soil, rising gradually 
one above another from the bottom to the top of the 
mountains. Of this form of culture you see evi- 
dent footsteps wherever you go in all the mountains 
of Palestine. Thus the very rocks were made fruit- 
ful. And perhaps there is no spot of ground in this 
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production of something or other ministering to the 
sustenance of human life. For, than the plain 
countries nothing can be more fruitful, whether for 
the production of corn or cattle, and consequently 
of milk. The hills, though improper for all cattle, 
except goats, yet being disposed into such beds as 
are afore described, served very well to bear corn, 
melons, gourds, cucumbers, and such like garv’en 
stuff, which makes the principal food of these coun- 
tries for several months in the year. The most 
rocky parts of all, which could not well be adjusted 
in that manner for the production of corn, might 
yet serve for the plantation of vines and olive-trees ; 
which delight to extract the one its fatness, the other 
its sprightly juice, chiefly out of such dry and flinty 
places. And the great plain joining to the Dead 
sea, which, by reason of its saltness, might be thought 
unserviceable, both for cattle, corn, olives, and vines, 
had yet its proper usefulness, for the nourishment of 
bees, and for the fabric of honey ; of which Josephus 
gives us his testimony. (De Bell. Jud. lib. v. cap. 4.) 
And I have reason to believe it, because when I was 
there, I perceived in many places a smell of honey 
and wax, as strong as if one had been in an apiary. 
Why, then, might not this country very well main- 
tain the vast number of its inhabitants, being in every 
part so productive of either milk, corn, wine, oil, or 
honey ? which are the principal food of these east- 
ern nations; the constitution of their bodies, and the 
nature of their clime, inclining them to a more ab- 
stemious diet than we use in England, and other 
colder regions.” 

The following description from Volney, includes 
the tribes of Simeon and Judah: “ Palestine, in its 
present state, comprehends the whole country in- 
cluded between the Mediterranean to the west, the 
chain of mountains to the east, and two lines, one 
drawn to the south, by Kan Younes, and the other 
to the north, between Kaisaria and the rivulet of 
Yasa. This whole tract is almost entirely a level 
plain, without either river or rivulet in summer, but 
watered by several torrents in winter. Notwith- 
standing this dryness, the soil is good, and may even 
be termed fertile; for when the winter rains do not 
fail, every thing springs up in abundance; and the 
earth, which is black and fat, retains moisture suffi- 
cient for the growth of grain and vegetables during 
the summer. More dourra, sesamum, water-melons, 
and beans, are sown here than in any other part of 
the country. They also raise cotton, barley, and 
wheat; but, though the latter be most esteemed, it is 
less cultivated, for fear of too much inviting the ava- 
rice of the Turkish governors, and the rapacity of 
the Arabs. This country is indeed more frequently 
plundered than any other in Syria; for, being very 
proper for cavalry, and adjacent to the desert, it lies 
open to the Arabs, who are far from satisfied with 
the mountains; they have long disputed it with 
every power established in it, and have succeeded 
so far as to obtain the concession of certain places, 
on paying a tribute, from whence they infest the 
roads, so as to render it unsafe to travel from Gaza 
to Acre.” 

From these testimonies the reader may collect the 
general character of this country, and of those par- 
cels of it which fell to the lot of the different tribes 
respectively. But there is one character of it which 
has never been properly estimated ; that is, its strength 
in a military point of view, and as military science 
stood in ancient days. If we examine it as originally 


whole land that was not formerly improved, to the | described, and promised to the sons of Israel, we 
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find it bounded, and at the same time effectually de- 
fended, on the east by the whole length of the river 
Jordan, and the Dead sea; on the north by the 
mountain of Lebanon, and its branches, which, of 
course, afford strong grounds on which to resist an 
invading enemy; on the west by the Great sea, 
where its ports were not favorable to an assailant, 
being but of moderate capacity, and ill calculated to 
accommodate a fleet; and on the south by the 
wearisome desert, with hills, at which the Israelites 
themselves had been repulsed. We conclude, then, 
that the first departure from the plan of settling this 
peculiar people was a fatal error, since it deprived 
the intended country of so great a proportion of 
population as two tribes and a half; whereas, that 
density of population which these tribes must have 
produced, would have been the security of the whole, 
and would have rendered it impregnable. We may 
also infer, that had these two tribes and a half settled 
in Canaan, they would have enabled the Israelites to 
have driven out the inhabitants of those towns which 
eventually maintained their situations; so that the 
entire country would have been completely Israelite, 
and the consequent uniformity of opinion and of 
interest would have contributed greatly to the per- 
manency of this compact and confirmed common- 
wealth. The country was also so situated, that it 
possessed the power of choosing what intercourse it 
thought proper with surrounding nations. For in- 
stance, caravans for traffic might rendezvous.at Da- 
mascus, and pass into Arabia, or into Egypt, without 
entering, or but little, the Israelite dominions; and 
so from Egypt, to Damascus, to the Euphrates, and 
even to Bozra; while the intercourse between 
Egypt, Greece, and the whole of Europe, by sea, 
was maintained without any interference with the 
ports of Palestine. We conclude, then, that Balaam 
was perfectly correct when he said, “This people 
shall dwell alone”—secluded, having little commu- 
nication with other nations. That the Hebrews were 
not likely to perform voyages of long continuance, 
may be inferred from the established peculiarities of 
their food ; and this may contribute to account for 
the employment of Tyrians by Solomon, in his ex- 
peditions to Ophir. In short, every thing leads us 
to consider this nation as intended for an agricultural, 
sedentary, recluse people ; whose country was com- 
pact, and almost insulated, like themselves ; but these 
intended advantages were rendered ineffectual by 
the departure of a considerable portion of the nation 
from the original plan of their settlement, by which 
it was mutilated, if not destroyed ; and the common- 
wealth deprived of that federal bond, that unity of 
interest, of design, of religion, and of fraternity, 
which might have resisted the efforts of enemies to 
subjugate separate parts, and so, by degrees, the 
whole. 

Of the peculiarities of the country east of the 
Jordan, we have some interesting though imperfect 
notices. We have a number of travels in the coun- 
try west of the Jordan, from the Mediterranean to 
Jerusalem, whether from Acre, from Joppa, or from 
Egypt; but for several centuries the east of the Jordan 
has remained almost unknown. The present inhab- 
itants are such banditti, that Europeans are justified 
in deeming it the height of imprudence to venture 
among them. Yet it seems possible, by obtaining 
powerful protection, greatly to diminish this danger. 
The late adventurous M. Seetzen visited this re- 

- gion in the early part of this century. His account 
is to this effect:—“ I had intended from Acre to visit 
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the ancient town of Edrei, now called Draa, and the 
two Decapolitan cities of Abila, now Abil, and Ga- 
dara. ‘The first of these places, Edrei, is often men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, as one of the most 
important towns in the territory of the king of Ba- 
san, who, in the time of Moses, lived-at Astaroth, 
the present Busra. But the country was so infested 
by the nomad Arabs, that [ could procure neither 
horse, nor mule, nor ass. Yussuf [his servant] even 
declared to me a second time that he could not ven- 
ture to go with me. It was not without difficulty 
that I at last found a guide; but to save the only 
coat which I had to my back, and which the Arabs 
would not have failed to have taken from me, I was 
obliged to make use of a precaution sufficiently 
strange, which was to cover myself with rags; in 
fact, to assume the disguise of a mesloch, or com- 
mon beggar. That nothing about me might tempt 
the rapacity of the Arabs, I put over my shirt an old 
kombaz, or dressing gown, and above that an old 
blue and ragged shift—I covered my head with some 
shreds, and my feet with old slippers. An old tat- 
tered Abbai, thrown over my shoulders, protected 
me from the cold and rain, and a branch of a tree 
served me for a walking stick. My guide, a Greek 
Christian, put on nearly the same dress, and in this 
trim we traversed the country nearly ten days, olten 
stopped by the cold rains, whieh wetted us to the 
skin. I was also obliged to walk one whole day in 
the mud with my feet bare, since it was impossible 
to use my slippers on that marshy land, completely 
softened by the water. The town of Draa, situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the route of the pilgrims 
to Mecca, is at present uninhabited and in ruins. 
No remains of the beautiful ancient architecture 
could be found, except a sarcophagus, very well exe- 
cuted, which I saw near a fountain, to which it serves 
asabasin. Most of the houses are built with ba- 
salt. The district of El Botthin contains many 
thousand caverns made in the rocks, by the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. Most of the houses, 
even in these villages, which are yet inhabited, are a 
kind of grotto, composed of walls placed against the 
projecting points of the rocks, in such a manner that 
the walls of the inner chamber, in which the inhab- 
itants live, are partly of bare rock, and partly of 
mason-work. Besides these retreats, there are, in 
this neighborhood, a number of very large caverns, the 
construction of which must have cost infinite labor, 
since they are formed in the hard rock. There is 
only one door of entrance, which is so regularly 
fitted into the rock, that it shuts like the door of a 
house. It appears, then, that this country was for- 
merly inhabited by Troglodytes, without reckoning 
the villages whose inhabitants may be regarded as 
such. There are still to be found many families liv- 
ing in caverns, sufficiently spacious to contain them 
and all their cattle. These immense caverns are 
moreover to be found, in considerable numbers, in 
the district of Al-Jedur, some leagues to the south- 
ward of M‘kess, where also we met with several 
families of the Troglodytes. .... Besides may guide, 
I had taken with me an armed ant, and after a 
troublesome walk we arrived at night at a vast natu- 
ral cavern, inhabited by a Mohammedan family. 
After going through a wide and pretty long passage, 
we perceived at the other end a part of the family 
assembled round a fire, and employed in preparin 

supper, which consisted principally of a kind o 

bouilli, mixed with wild herbs, and gruel made of 
wheat. I was wet through by the rain and had 
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walked all day barefooted. This fire was, therefore, 
insufficient to warm me, although the persons and 
cattle which came in at sun-set filled nearly all the 
cavern. I should probably have passed a bad night, 
if the old father of the family had not kindly thought 
of conducting us, after supper, to another cavern at 
a small distance. After having passed a door of or- 
dinary size, we found there all the flock of goats be- 
longing to this Troglodyte, and at the end a large 
empty space, where they had lighted for us the im- 
mense trunk of a tree, whose cheerful blaze invited 
us to sleep around it. The fire was kept in all night, 
and the chief of this hospitable family brought us 
also a good mess of rice. The first appearance of 
these fierce inhabitants of the rocks had given me 
some uneasiness, but I afterwards found that they 
were not more barbargus than other peasants of 
these districts. The old father of the family appeared, 
on the contrary, to be a sensiblexand humane man. 
.... Several artificial grottoes have been worked in 
the rocks around Karrak, where wheat is preserved 
for ten years.” 

The immense caverns mentioned in Scripture, in 
which a number of armed men were hidden, with 
eattle, &c. need no longer excite surprise. We 
Jearn also that the wonderful caves of the dead, the 
last of houses appointed for all living, were close re- 
semblances to these dwellings: so that the house, or 
the chambers, of death, is correct, as a literal descrip- 
tion of these dreary mansions. Many transactions 
might puss in caverns, in that country, which would 
appear common and ordinary there, though we 
think them wonderfully strange. Compare the resi- 
dence of Lot in one of these caves, in this very 
neighborhood, Gen. xix. 30. 

\fter Seetzen, the next traveller who has visited 
these districts is Burckhardt, who extended his 
course much farther south than Seetzen, and, in- 
deed, traced very nearly the whole of the route 
taken by Moses and the Israelites, anciently, when 
traversing these countries, in their advance to Ca- 
naan. We shall give his relation in his own words, 
in a letter (dated Cairo, September 12, 1812) ad- 
dressed to the secretary of the African institution: 
“My first station from Damascus was Saffad, (Ja- 
Peer, hours distant from Djessr Beni Yakoub, 


a bridge over the Jordan to the south of the lake 
Samachonitis. From thence I descended to the 


shore of the lake of Tabarya, (‘Tiberias,) visited Ta- 
barya, and its neighboring districts, ascended mount 
‘Tabor, and tarried a few days at Nazareth. I met 
here a couple of petty merchants from Szalt, a castle 
in the mountains of Balka, which I bad not been 
able to see during my late tour, and which lies on 
the road J had pointed out to myself for passing into 
the Egyptian deserts. I joined their caravan; after 
aa ours’ march, we descended into the valley of 
the Jordan, called £1 Ghor, near Bysan ; (Scythopo- 
lis ;) crossed the river, and continued along its ver- 
~ dant banks for about ten hours, until we reached the 
river Zerka, (Jabbok,) near the place where it emp- 
ties itself_into the Jordan. Turning then to our 
aL delitonded the eastern chain, formerly part of 
_ the district of Balka, and arrived at Szalt, two lon 
days’ journey from Nazareth. The inhabitants of 


Szalt are entirely independent of the Turkish gov- 
‘ernment; they cultivate the ground for a considera- 
ble id their habitations, and part of them 
jive t ‘round in tents, to watch their 
harvest a e their cattle. Many ruined 


ins in the district of Balka pre- 
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serve the names of the Old Testament, and eluci- 
date the topography of the provinces that fell to the 
share of the tribes of Gad and Reuben. Szalt is at 
present the only inhabited place in the Balka, but 
numerous Arab tribes pasture there their camels and 
sheep. I visited from thence the ruins of Aman, or 
Philadelphia, five hours and a half distant from 
Szalt. ‘They are situated in a valley on both sides 
of a rivulet, which empties itself into the Zerka. A 
large amphitheatre is the most remarkable of these 
ruins, which are much decayed, and in every respect 
inferior to those of Djerash. At four or five hours 
south-east of Aman, are the ruins of Om Erresas 
and El Kotif, which I could not see, but which, ac- 
cording to report, are more considerable than those of 
Philadelphia. The want of communication between 
Szalt and the southern countries delayed my depart 

ure for upwards of a week; I found at last a guide, 
and we reached Kerek in two days and a half, after 
having passed the deep beds of the torrents El Wale 
and El Modjeb, which I suppose to be the Nahaliel 
and Arnon. The Modjeb divides the district of Balka 
from that of Kerek, as it formerly divided the Mo- 
abites from the Amorites. The ruins of Eleale, He- 
sebon, Meon, Medaba, Dibon, Arver, [for these 
names see Numb, ch. xxi. xxxii.] all situated on the 
north side of the Arnon, still subsist, to illustrate the 
history of the Beni Israel. To the south of the wild 
torrent Modjeb I found the considerable ruins of 
Rabbat Moab, and, three hours distant from them, 
the town of Kerek, situated at about twelve hours’ 
distance to the east of the southern extremity of the 
Dead sea. Kerek is an important position, and its 
chief is a leading character in the affairs of the des- 
erts of southern Syria; he commands about 1200 
match-locks, which are the terror of the neighboring 
Arab tribes. About 200 families of Greek Christians, 
of whom one third have entirely embraced the nom- 
ad life, live here, distinguished only from their 
Arab brethren by the sign of the cross. The treach- 
ery of the Shikh of Kerek, to whom I had been par- 
ticularly recommended by a grandee of Damascus, 
obliged me to stay at Kerek about twenty days. 
After having annoyed me in different ways, he per- 
mitted me to accompany him southward, as he had 
himself business in the mountains of Djebal, a dis- 
trict which is divided from that of Kerek by the deep 
bed of the torrent El Ahsa, or E] Kahary, eight hours 
distant from Kerek. We remained for ten days in 
the villages to the north and south of 1 Ahsa, which 
are inhabited by Arabs, who have become cultiiee- 
tors, and who sell the produce of their fields to the 
Bedouins. The Shikh, having finished his business, 
left me at Beszeyra, a village about sixteen hours 
south of Kerek, to shift for myself, after having ma- 
liciously recommended me to the care of a Bedouin, 
with whose character he must have been acquainted, 
and who nearly stripped me of the remainder of my 
money. I encountered here many difficulties, was 
obliged to walk from one encampment to another, 
until I found at last a Bedouin, who engaged to carry 
me to Egypt. In his company I continued south- 
ward, in the mountains of Shera, which are divided 
from the north of Djebal by the broad valley called 
Ghoseyr, at about five hours’ distance from Beszeyra, 
The chief place in Djebal is Tafyle, and in Shera 
the castle of Shobak. This chain of mountains is 
a continuation of the eastern Syrian chain, which 
begins with the Anti-Libanas, joins the Djebel el 
Shikh, forms the valley of Ghor, and borders the 
Dead sea. The valley of ‘chor is continued to the 
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south of the Dead sea; at about sixteen hours’ dis- 
tance from the extremity of the Dead sea, its name 
is changed into that of Araba, and it runs in almost 
a straight line, declining somewhat to the west, as 
fur as Akaba, at the extremity of the eastern branch 
of the Red sea. The existence of this valley ap- 
pears to have been unknown to ancient as well as 
modern geographers, although it is a very remarka- 
ble feature in the geography of Syria, and Arabia 
Petreea, and is still more interesting for its produc- 
tions. In this valley the manna is still found; it 
drops from the sprigs of several trees, but principally 
from the Gharrab ; it is collected by the Arabs, who 
make cakes of it, and who eat it with butter; they 
call it Assal Beyrouk, or the honey of Beyrouk. In- 
digo, gum arabic, the silk tree called Asheyr, whose 
fruit encloses a white silky substance, of which the 
Arabs twist their matches, grow in this valley. It is 
inhabited near the Dead sea in summer time by a 
few Bedouin peasants only, but during the winter 
months it becomes the meeting place of upwards of 
a dozen powerful Arab tribes. It is probable that 
the trade between Jerusalem and the Red sea was 
carried on through this valley. The caravan, loaded 
at Eziongeber with the treasures of Ophir, might, 
after a march of six or seven days, deposit its loads 
‘n the warehouses of Solomon. ‘This valley de- 
serves to be thoroughly known; its examination will 
lead to many interesting discoveries, and would be 
one of the most important objects of a Palestine 
iraveller. At the distance of a two long days’ jour- 
ney north-east from Akaba, is a rivulet and valley 
in the Djebel Shera, on the east side of the Araba, 
called Wady Mousa. This place is very interesting 
for its antiquities and the remains of an ancient city, 
which I conjecture to be Petra, the capital of Arabia 
Petreea, a place which, as far as I know, no Europe- 
an traveller has ever visited. In the red sand-stone 
of which the valley is composed are upwards of two 
hundred and fifty sepulchres, entirely cut out of the 
rock, the greater part of them with Grecian orna- 
ments. There is a mausoleum in the shape of a 
temple, of colossal dimensions, likewise cut out of 
the rock, with all its apartments, its vestibule, peri- 
style, &c. It is a most beautiful specimen of Gre- 
cian architecture, and in perfect preservation. There 
are other mausolea with obelisks, apparently in the 
Egyptian style, a whole amphitheatre cut out of the 
rock, with the remains of a palace and of several 
temples. Upon the summit of the mountain which 
cl@ses the narrow valley on its western side, is the 
tomb of Haroun, (Aaron, brother of Moses.) It is 
held in great veneration by the Arabs. (if I recol- 
lect right, there is a passage in Eusebius, in which 
he says that the tomb of Aaron was situated near 
Petra.) The information of Pliny and Strabo on 
the site of Petra, agree with the position of Wady 
Mousa. (See Sexa.) I regretted most sensibly that 
I was not in circumstances that admitted of my 
observing these antiquities in all their details, but it 
was necessary for my safety not to inspire the Arabs 
with suspicions that might probably have impeded 
the progress of my journey, for I was an unprotect- 
ed stranger, known to be a townsman, and thus an 
object of constant curiosity to the Bedouins, who 
watched all my steps in order to know why I had 
preferred that road to Egypt, to the shorter one gions 
the Mediterranean coast. It was the intention o 

my guide to conduct me to Akaba, where we might 
hope to meet with some caravan for Egypt. On our 
way to Akaba, we ‘vere, however, informed that a few 
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Arabs were preparing to cross the desert direct to 
Cairo, and I preferred that route, because I had 
reason to apprehend some disagreeable adventures 
at Akaba, where the pacha of Egypt keeps a garri- 
son to watch the Wahabi. His officers I knew to 
be extremely jealous of Arabian as well as Syrian 
strangers, and I had nothing with me by which I 
might have proved the nature of my business in these 
remote districts, nor even my Frank origin. We 
therefore jomed the caravan of Arabs ‘Allowein, who 
were carrying a few camels to the Cairo market. 
We crossed the valley of Araba, ascended, on the 
other side of it, the barren mountains of Beyane, and 
entered the desert called El Ty, which is the most 
barren and horrid tract of country I had ever seen ; 
black flints cover the chalky or sandy ground, which 
in most places is without any vegetation. ‘The tree 
which produces the gum arabic grows in some spots ; 
and the tamarisk is met with here and there: but the 
scarcity of water forbids much extent of vegetation, 
and the hungry camels are obliged to go in the even- 
ing for whole hours out of the road in order to find 
some withered shrubs upon which to feed. During 
ten days’ forced marches, we passed only four springs 
or wells, of which one only, at about eight hours 
east of Suez, was of sweet water. ‘The others were 
brackish and sulphureous. We passed at a short 
distance to the north of Suez, and arrived at Cairo 
by the pilgrim road.” 

The account transmitted by Burckhardt has been 
subsequently verified by Mr. Legh, a gentleman well 
known by his travels in Egypt. His narration forms 
an interesting portion of Dr. Macmichael’s Journey 
to Constantinople, in 1818. The perplexities of the 
learned in their endeavors to ascertain the site of 
Petra, a city once so famous and so powerful, are now 
removed ; and we have discovered demonstrations 
of a seat of government, a considerable population, 
and a respectable state of the arts, in the midst of a 
vast accumulation of rocks, and (apparently) an un- 
productive desert. The existence of a rivulet, or 
stream of water, at this place, cannot escape the 
reader’s notice ; and he has been partly prepared for 
residences, and even extensive dwellings, among 
rocks, cut out of them, or annexed to them, by the 
description Seetzen has given of the modern 'Trog- 
lodytes by whom he was received. The importance 
of these discoveries is indisputable; and the whole, 
as already known, justifies the inference of a state 
of things, of national power, and of intercourse, in 
ancient times, (and, probably, in the most remote an- 
tiquity with which we are acquainted,) entirely dif- 
ferent from any conception we could previously form. 
It is pleasant to see the accounts of ancient writers 
justified ; and still more to see the allusions and his- 
torical facts of Scripture supported by existing evi- 
dences, to which no possible imputation of inaccu- 
racy can be attached. It will be observed, that 
mount Sinai was seen from mount Hor; also its dis- 
tance, three days’ journey; undoubtedly, therefore, 
mount Hor was visible from Sinai; and Burck- 
hardt places Wady Mousa (Petra) at two long days’ 
journey north-east from Akaba; and north of it 
he places the valley of Ghor. The reader may 
now compare the Mosaic history with this narrauyve 
to great advantage. : 

Passing on by Roman ruins, and occasionally Ro- 
man roads, Mr. Legh arrived at Shubac the 20th of 
May. “On the 23d, the sheikh of Shubac, Mahomet 
Ebn-Raschid, arrived, and with him also came the 
sheikh Abou-Zeitun, (Father of the Olive-tree,) the 
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governor of Wadi Mousa. The latter proved after- 
wards our most formidable enemy, and we were in- 
debted to the courage and unyielding spirit of the 
former for the accomplishment of our journey, and 
the sight of the wonders of Petra. When we related 
to the two sheikhs, who had just entered the camp, 
our eager desire to be permitted to proceed, Abou- 
Zeitun swore, ‘by the beard of the prophet, and by 
the Creator, that the Caffrees, or infidels, should not 
come into his country.” Mahomet Ebn-Raschid as 
warmly supported them, and “Now, there arose a 
great dispute between the two sheikhs,in the tent, 
which assumed a serious aspect: the sheikh of Wadi 
Mousa, at length starting up, vowed that if we should 
dare to pass through his lands, we should be shot 
like so many dogs. Our friend Mahomet mounted, 
and desired us to follow his example, which, when 
he saw we had done, he grasped his spear and fierce- 
ly exclaimed, ‘I have set them on their horses; let 
me see who dare stop Ebn-Raschid’ We rode 
along a valley, the people of Wadi Mousa, with their 
sheikh at their head, continuing on the high ground 
to the left in a parallel direction, watching our move- 
ments. In half an hour we halted at a spring, and 
were joined by about twenty horsemen provided 
with lances, and thirty men on foot, with matchlock 
guns, and a few double-mounted dromedaries, whose 
riders were well armed. On the arrival of this rein- 
forcement, the chief, Ebn-Raschid, took an oath in 
the presence of his Arabs, swearing, ‘ by the honor of 
their women, ®nd by the beard of the prophet, that 
we,’ pointing to our party, ‘should drink of the wa- 
ters of Wadi Mousa, and go wherever we pleased in 
their accursed country.’” Soon after they left the 
ravine, the rugged — of mount Hor was seen 
towering over the dark mountains on their right, 
with Petra under it, and Djebeltour, or mount Sinai, 
distant three days’ journey, like a cone in the hori- 
zon. They reached Ebn-Raschid’s camp of about 
seven tents, (usually 25 feet long and 14 feet wide,) 
in three circles, and next morning attempted, but in 
vain, to obtain the consent of the hostile sheikh to 
pass through his territory. They did not, however, 
come to blows, and at length they passed the much 
contested stream on which stood the mud village of 
Wadi Mousa ; Ebn-Raschid, with an air of triumph, 
insisting on watering the horses at that rivulet. 
“While we halted for that purpose, we examined a 
sepulchre excavated on the right of the road. It was 
of considerable dimensions: and at the entrance of 
the open court that led to the inner chamber were 
represented two animals resembling lions or sphinxes, 
but much disfigured, of colossal size. As this was 
the first object of curiosity that presented itself, we 
began to measure its dimensions; but our guides 
grew impatient, and said, that if we intended to be so 
accurate in our survey of all the extraordinary places 
we should see, we should not finish in ten thousand 
ears. 

They therefore remounted, and rode on through 
niches sculptured in the rocks, frequent representa- 
tions of rude stones, mysterious symbols of an indef- 
inite figure detached in relief, water courses or earth- 
en pipes, arches, aqueducts, and all the signs of a 
wonderfil period in the ancient annals of this mem- 
pete: igre em We eed (says wh narrative) to 
explore my winding passage for the distance 
of about two miles, Gradually descending, when the 
beaut ‘ful EN ed atemple burst on our view. A 
statue of Victory with wings, filled the centre of an 
aperture like an attic window ; and groups of colos- 
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sal figures, representing a centaur and a young man, 
were placed on each side of a portico of lofty prepor- 
tion, comprising two stories, and deficient in nothing 
but a single column. The temple was entirely exea- 
vated from the solid rock, and preserved from the rav- 
ages of time and the weather by the massive projections 
of the natural cliffS above, in a state of exquisite and 
inconceivable perfection. But the interior chambers 
were comparatively small, and appeared unworthy 
of so magnificent a portico. On the summit of the 
front was placed a vase, hewn also out of the solid 
rock, conceived by the Arabs to be filled with the 
most valuable treasure, and showing, in the numerous 
shot-marks on its exterior, so many proofs of their 
avidity ; for it is so situated as to be inaccessible to 
other attacks. This was the hasna,or treasure of 
Pharaoh, as it is called by the natives, which Ebn- 
Raschid swore we should behold.” A colossal vase 
belonging, probably, to another temple, was seen by 
captains Irby and Mangles, at some distance to the 
westward, and many excavated chambers were found 
in front of this temple of Victory. About three hun- 
dred yards farther on was an amphitheatre. “ Thir- 
ty-three steps (gradini) were to be counted, but, un- 
fortunately, the proscenium, not having been excavat- 
ed like the other parts, but built, was in ruins.” 
The remains of a palace, and immense numbers of 
bricks, tiles, &c. presented themselves on a large 
open space, while “the rocks which enclosed it on 
all sides, with the exception of the north-east, were 
hollowed out into innumerable chambers of different 
dimensions, whose entrances were variously, richly, 
and often fantastically, decorated with every imagi- 
nable order of architecture.” Petra was, in the time 
of Augustus, the residence of a king who governed 
the Nabatheei, or inhabitants of Arabia Petreea, who 
were conquered by Trajan, and annexed to Pales- 
tine. More recently, it was possessed by Baldwin 
I. king of Jerusalem, and called by him Mons Re- 
galis. 

Should any European traveller be so fortunate as 
to be allowed to accompany the caravan from Gaza 
to meet the Mecca pilgrims ; or to examine the district 
of Beersheba, and of Paran, south of the Dead sea, 
our account of the Holy Land would be more com- 
plete than it is at present ; and we might possess the 
means of clearing up many points connected with 
the residence of Israel in the wilderness, and other 
Scripture histories, which continue involved in ob- 
scurity, from want of such information. ['The castle 
of Akaba, the site of the ancient Elath, was after- 
wards visited by M. Riippel. For his account of 
this region see the article Exara. R. 

In addition to what has been already said, we may 
remark, that as storms, in Palestine, come from the 
Mediterranean sea, the prophet Elijah was perfectly 
correct in choosing mount Carmel, on the edge of 
that sea, for the scene of his contest with the priests 
of Baal before Ahab, 1 Kings xviii. Also, in his go- 
ing up the mount, and sending Gehazi to look toward 
the sea for that rain which he had predicted, (ver. 
41.) but of which there was then no appearance, It 
would seem possible, too, that this rain was accom- 
panied by thunder; for Elijah hints prophetically at 
“the sound of abundance of rain :’—this, however, 
is not determinate. Volney says that rain is to be 
expected “in the evening:” it was toward evening 
when Elijah foretold rain to Ahab; and it was quite 
evening when the rain fell. 

The same writer says, “ Thunder is extremely rare 
in summer in the plain of Palestine :” yet Samuel, by 
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his prayers, obtained it from the Lord in the time of 
wheat harvest, 1 Sam. xii. 18. 

Perhaps something of the nature of thunder is al- 
luded to in 2 Sam. y. 24, “ When thou hearest the 
voice of proceeding—advancing—in the heads of the 
Becaim.”-—What are these becaim? Certainly not 
mulberry -trees ;—but probably a kind of balsam-tree 
or shrub, The word signifies to ooze, to distil in 
small quantities, to weep. “The valleys of rills,” or 
rivulets, or moisture. 

It rains on the mountains in Syria when it does 
not rain on the plains. Thus, when Elisha foretold 
a supply of water to the army of Jehoshaphat, per- 
ishing by thirst, (2 Kings iii.) though they saw nei- 
ther wind nor rain, yet both might have occurred at 
a distance, “ by the way of Edom ;” which rain, run- 
ning from the mountains, was providentially directed 
to fill the drains and ditches made by the Israelites. 
Now, as no signs of rain had been observed by the 
Moabites, they concluded, when the sunbeams were 
reflected by the water, that it was blood ; and their 
hasty conclusion ruined them. The suddenness of 
rains among the mountains, with their effects, is what 
perhaps we, at least in some parts of England, can 
hardly conceive of. We have seen that they fall 
evening and morning: Mr. Maundrell also tells us, (p. 
8.) “At Shofatia we were obliged to pass a river— 
a river we might call it now, it being swollen so high 
by the late rains that it was impassable: though at 
other times it might be buta small brook, and in sum- 
mer perfectly dry. These mountain-rivers are ordi- 
narily very inconsiderable ; but they are apt to swell 
upon sudden rains, to the destruction of many a pas- 
senger, who will be so hardy as to venture unadvis- 
edly over them.” 

This may also exhibit, perhaps, the true import of 
the history of the destruction of Sisera’s army : (Judg. 
iv.)—Barak, by divine assistance, having routed that 
army, the fugitives endeavored to escape, by passing 
the torrent Kishon, which they supposed to be forda- 
ble ; but, in the night, a heavy rain had swelled it toa 
great overflow, so that many were drowned in at- 
tempting to pass it. Sisera, perceiving this, would 
not attempt the passage in his chariot, but fled on 
foot in another direction, which brought him to Jael. 
Thus, it being by night, “the stars in their courses” 
might be said to “fight against Sisera.” Moreover, 
if the rain fell on the tops of the mountains adjacent, or 
distant, the glimmer of star-light just visible might 
deceive Sisera’s flying army to attempt passing the 
supposed brook ; and to this rapidity of the Kishon 
the poetess adverts, “The river Kishon swept them 
away”—as such “ mountain-brooks are apt to swell on 
sudden rains, to the destruction of many passengers.” 
There is no reference here to judicial astrology. But 
see the Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 568, seq. 

Mr. Harmer much wished for such an account of 
the various times, seasons, and events of the year, in 
Palestine or Syria, as might form a calendar, to reg- 
ulate our notions of the employments and duties of 
the inhabitants; of their expectations concerning 
what seasons they thought likely to occur; and 
of those numerous occupations which depend on 
the vicissitudes of summer and winter, of seed- 
time and harvest. The same wishes animated the 
directors of the Royal Society of Gottingen, and being 
persuaded of the advantages to be derived in the 
study of Scripture from such a work, they proposed it 
as a prize question ; to be selected from travellers of 
acknowledged authority. The successful competi- 
tor was J. G. Buhle; and his work, entitled “ Calen- 
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darium Palestine GEnomicum,” communicates much 
valuable information. Of this Mr. Taylor has made 
a translation, and inserted it among the Fragments 
to the larger edition of this work ; but as it contains 
much that is useless to the general reader, and oceu- 
pies considerable space, we have made the follow- 
ing abridgment. In the larger work the names of 
the several productions are given in detail, and all 
the authorities upon which the statements are found- 
ed, inserted at full length, with a specification of the 
particular editions of the works to which reference is 
made. 


JANUARY. 


Weather.—This may be called the second winter 
month. On the elevated parts of Palestine, the cold 
is intense during the early part of the month. There 
is generally a considerable fall of snow, which is dis- 
solved ina few hours. In the plain of Jericho the 
cold is scarcely felt. The western winds, which 
generally blow during winter, bring heavy rains, es- 
pecially during the night: these swell the rivers, 
lakes, and pools, which are dried up during the sum- 
mer. In the morning the mercury is generally be- 
tween 40° and 46°, and does not rise above 3° or 4° 
in the afternoon. On rainy or cloudy days, it sel- 
dom exceeds 1° or 2° of rise, and frequently remains 
the same during the whole day. ‘Towards the latter 
end of the month, when the sky is clear, it is so hot 


that travellers with difficulty prosecute their journey. 
The winds blow gently, and chiefl the north 


or east. 

Productions —All kinds of corn are sown this 
month. Beans blossom, and the trees are again in 
leaf. The almond-tree blossoms earliest, and even 
before it is in leaf. If the winter be mild, the winter 
fig, which is generally gathered the beginning of 
spring, is still found on the trees, though stripped of 
their branches. Mistleto, and the cotton-tree, flour- 
ish. Among the garden herbs and flowers of this 
month are cauliflower, hyacinth, violet, gold- 
streaked daffodil, tulip, wormwood, lentisc-tree, 
anemonies, ranunculuses, and colchicas,a genus of 
lilies. 


FEBRUARY. 


Weather—The weather is the same as last month, 
except that, towards the latter end, at least in the 
more southern parts, the snows and winter cold are 
observed to cease. Chiefly remarkable for rains ; 
these, however, do not continue many days together : 
but the weather varies about the 4th or 6th. Some- 
times it changes to cold, withsnow. ‘The sky is fie- 
quently covered with clear light clouds: the atmos- 
phere grows warm ; the wind continuing north or east, 
but, latterly, changing westward. The first 14 days, 
the mercury usually stands between 42° and 47°. In 
the afternoon it does not rise above 1, 2, or 3 degrees, 
but afterwards, except the weather should beconie 
cold, it rises gradually to 50° 

Productions.—The latter crops now appear above 
ground; barley is sown until the middle of the 
month. Beans acquire a husk, and may be gathered 
all the spring. Cauliflowers and water-parsnips are 
gathered. The peach and apple-trees blossom, and 
a great variety of herbs captivating the sight by their 
delightful appearance in the fields. ! 


Marcu. ; 
Weather —This mouth is the forerunner of spring ; 
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but rains, with thunder and hail, are not yet over. 
The weather is generally warm and temperate ; 
sometimes extremely hot, especially in the plain of 
Jericho. The western winds often blow with great 
force, and the sky is cloudy and obscured. In the 
middle of the month, the mercury stands at 52°; 
towards the end, between 56° and 58°. In the begin- 
ning of the month, it does not rise in the afternoon 
above 5°; towards the end, 8° or 9°; in rainy weath- 
er, there is scarcely any variation during the whole 
day. ‘Towards the end of the month, the rivers are 
much swollen by the rain, and by the thawing of the 
snow on the tops of the mountains. Earthquakes 
are sometimes felt at this time. 

Productions.—Rice, Indian wheat, and corn of Da- 
maseus are sown in Lower Egypt. Beans, chick- 
peas, lentils, kidney-beans, and gervansos are gather- 
ed. Every tree is in full leaf. The fig, palm, apple, 
and pear-trees blossom; the former, frequently, 
while the winter fig is on the tree. The Jericho 
plum-tree presents its fruit. The vine, which has a 
triple produce, having yielded its first clusters, is 
pruned of the barren wood. Thyme, sage, rosemary, 
artichoke, fennel, &c. flourish. 


APRIL. 


Weather.—The latter rains now fall; but cease 
about the end of the month. The sun’s heat is ex- 
cessive in the plain of Jericho, the small streams in 
which are dried up. But in other parts of Palestine, 
the spring is now delightful. Heavy dews sometimes 
fall in the night. The mercury rises gradually, as 
the month advances, from 60° to 66°; in the after- 
noon, it does not rise, when the sky is clear, above 
8° or 10°. The sky is always without clouds, except 
those small bright ones that rise in the afternoon. 
Never is the sky observed to be cloudy or obscured, 
except when there is rain, which is accompanied 
with thunder much seldomer than in the last month. 
A hoar-frost is seen, for several days together, the 
beginning of the month ; especially wheu the winds 
blow from the north or east. The air grows very 
hot, but the mornings and evenings are cooler. The 
snows on the summits of Libanus, and other moun- 
tains, begin to thaw. 

Productions—The harvest depends upon the du- 
ration of the rainy season. After the rains cease, the 
corn soon arrives at maturity. Wheat, zea or spelt, 
and barley ripen. The spring fig is still hard. The 
almond and the orange-trees produce fruit. The 
turpentine-tree and the charnubi blossom. A new 
shoot, bearing fruit, springs from the branch of the 
vine that was left in the preceding month, which 
must also be lopped. Sugar-canes are planted at 
Cyprus. 

Grass being very high, the Arabs lead out their 
horses to pasture. 


May. 


_ Weather—The summer season commences: the 
excessive heat of the sun renders the earth barren, 
Rain has been observed even in the first part of this 
mouth. Egmont found the air of the town of Safet 
nog pune and salubrious, while the heat was insup- 
portable in the parts adjacent. The sky is generally 
serene and fair, except that small, bright clouds some- 
times rise. The winds blow generally from the 
west. At the beginning of the month, the mercury 
reaches 70°; then it rises gradually from 76° to 80° 
In the afternoon, it 08, pat rise above 6° or 9°. The 
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air becomes hotter in proportion as the western winds 
abate, especially if they are calm for several days to- 
gether: but even then the violence of the heat is not 
so great as when the wind blows from the north or 
east. When the heat is very great, there is frequent- 
ly observed a dry mist, which obscures the sun, 
The snows on Libanus thaw rapidly, but the cold is 
still sharp on its summit. 

Productions —Harvest continues. Wheat, barley, 
rice and rye are cut down. The early apples are 
gathered. Hasselquistand Pococke state that cotton 
is sown this month; but Mariti and Korte affirm, 
that the cotton-tree bears the winter in Syria, and 
now puts forth a yellow blossom. Mandrakes yield 
ripe fruit. Sage, rue, garden purslain, the yellow 
cucumber and the white now flourish. They con- 
tinue, after harvest, to sow various garden herbs: 
many of the vegetables come to maturity twice in 
the same year, in spring and in autumn. ‘The grass 
and herbs reach their greatest height at this time. 


JUNE. 


Weather—During this month the sky is generally 
clear, and the weather extremely hot. As the month 
advances, the mercury gradually rises in the morn- 
ing, from 76° to 80°; in the afternoon, it stands be- 
tween 84° and 92°. The winds, generally blowing 
froin the west, refresh the air in the afternoon: and, 
by blowing sometimes during the night, they assuage 
the heats, which are now excessive. The inhabit- 
ants pass their nights in summer upon the roofs of 
their houses, which are not rendered damp by any 
dew. ‘The snow, however, is still frozen on Libanus, 
in some parts of which it is so cold, as to compel 
travellers to put on their winter garments. 

Productions.—Rice, early figs and apples, plums, 
cherries and mulberries ripen. The cedar gum dis- 
tils spontaneously, and the baceiferous cedar yields 
berries. The palm-tree produces opobalsamum, or 
balm of Gilead, during this and the two following 
months. The melon is gathered, and rosemary 
flourishes. 

The Arabs, as the summer advances, lead their 
flocks to the hills and mountains situated more to 
the north. 


JuLy. 


Weather—Heat more intense. There is no rain. 
Libanus is free from snow, except where the sun 
cannot penetrate. The snows on the tops of the 
mountains thawing gradually during the summer, 
Libanus yields a perpetual supply of water to the 
brooks and fountains in the countries below. The 
mercury usually stands in the beginning of the 
month at 80°; towards the end, 85° or 86°. It does 
not rise in the afternoon above 8° or 10°. The winds 
generally blow from the west; but, when they fail, 
the heat is excessive. ; 

Productions—Dates, apples, pears, nectarines, 
peaches, grapes, and the gourd called citrul ripen. 
Cauliflower and water-parsnip are sown. ‘There is 
no longer a sufficient supply of pasturage for the 
cattle. 


Aveust. 


Weather.—The sky is serene and fair, and the heat 
extreme. The weather is entirely the same during 
the first twenty days, as in the preceding months * 

, afterwards white clouds, commonly called niliace, 
larger than those which are generally observed in 
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summer, rise, for the most part, till the end of the 
month. Mr. Burckhardt, who was at Shobak, a vil- 
lage a few miles north of mount Seir, in Arabia Pe- 
trea, on the 20th of this month, states, that in the af- 
cernoon there was a shower of rain, with so violent 
a gust of wind, that all the tents were thrown down 
at the same moment. 'The mercury, until those days 
when the clouds rise, continues the same as in the 
last month; afterwards, it falls 4° or 5°. Dew falls, 
but not in any great quantities. ‘Snow has been seen 
on the summits of Libanus during this month, but it 
was wet and slippery. 

Productions. Figs, olives, and pomegranates are 
ripe. The winter fig, or the third produce, 
which does not ripen before winter, appears this 
month. The shrub al-kenna, or al-henna, (see Cam- 
PHIRE,) brought out of Egypt, puts forth leaves, and 
its fragrant blossoms. The first clusters of the vine, 
which blossomed in March, come to maturity, and 
are ready for gathering. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Weather.—During this month the days are very 
hot, and the nights extremely cold. The rainy sea- 
son commences towards the end of the month. The 
mercury remains the same in the beginning of this 
month as it was at the latter end of the preceding 
one ; except that it rises higher in the afternoon. In 
rainy weather it falls 3° or 4°, till it gets down to 65° ; 
but the variation of the day does not exceed 3° or 
4°; and when it rains 1° or 2°. Lightnings are very 
frequent in the night-time ; and if seen in the western 
hemispbere, they portend rain, often accompanied 
with thunder. The winds blow chiefly from the west. 

Productions—Towards the end of the month 
ploughing begins. Ripe dates, pomegranates, pears, 
plus, citrons, and oranges are now obtained. The 
sebastus, also, yields fruit, and the charnubi ripe 
pods. Cotton is now gathered ; and also the second 
clusters of grapes, which blossomed in April. 


OcToBER. 


Weather.—The rainy season now commences; the 
extreme heat is abated, (although still great in the 
day-time,) the air being much refreshed by cold in 
the night, by which the dew is frozen. The rains 
which now fall, called the early or former rains, are 
sometimes accompanied with thunder. The winds 
are seldom very strong, but variable. The mercury 
in the morning stands, for the most part, before the 
rainy days, at 72°. It does not rise, in the afternoon, 
above 5° or 6°. After the rains, it descends gradu- 
ally to 60°. The variation of one day, seldom, on 
rainy days never, exceeds 3° or 4°. 

Productions—About the middle of this month 
wheat and barley are sown, as also during the two 
following months. White-blossoming chick-pea, len- 
tils, purple flowering garden spurge, small smooth- 
podded vetches, sesannum, green-rinded melons, an- 
guria, (gourds,) cucumbers, fennel, garden fenugreek, 
and bastard saffron are likewise sown. The pista- 
chio, a tree peculiar to Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, 
yields its fruit. The charnubi still presents its pods ; 
and tne olive and pomegranate trees produce ripe 
fruit. The Jericho rose blossoms; the third clusters 
of grapes, which in May had produced another 
small branch loaded with the latter grapes, are gath- 
ered; as are also cotton, lettuces, endives, cresses, 
wild chervil, spinage, beet, garden artichoke, and 
wild artichoke, 
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NovemBeERr. 


Weather.—The rains, if not alieady fallen, certain- 
ly fall this month, The heat, alth ough notso great in 
the day-time, is still violent ; but the nights are very 
cold, The rivers and. lakes are, at this period, for the 
most part, dried up. The winds are chiefly from 
the north ; but seldom blow with foree. The mer- 
cury, as the month advances, gradually falls from 
60° to 50°. The variation of one day is not more 
than from 2° to 5°. 

Productions.—This is the time for the general sow- 
ing of corn. The trees retain their leaves till the mid- 
dle of the month. Dates are gathered. The napleia, 
or cenoplia, yields its delicious fruit; in shape, re- 
sembling the crab-apples, and containing a nut as 
large as olives. At Aleppo, the vintage lasts to the 
15th of the month. 


DeEcEMBER. 


Weather.—This is the first winter month : the cold 
is piercing, and sometimes fatal to those not inured 
to the climate ; but rain is more common than snow, 
which, when it falls, seldom remains all the day on 
the ground, even in the midst of winter. The winds 
blow from the east or the north, but are seldom vio- 
lent. When the east winds blow, the weather is dry, 
though they sometimes bring mist and hoar-frost, and 
are accompanied with storms. When the sun shines, 
and there is a calm, the atmosphere is hot. The 
mercury usually stands at 46°: it frequently gets up 
3° in the afternoon, if there be no rain. 

Productions.—Pulse and corn are sown. 
canes ripen, and are cut down at Cyprus, 

The grass and herbs springing up after the rains, 
the Arabs drive their flocks from the mountains into 
the plains. 


Sugar- 


For a description of each of these natural produc- 
tions the reader is referred to their respective ar- 
ticles. 

With regard to the various birds, animals, reptiles, 
&c. indigenous to the land of Canaan, or such as are 
mentioned in the sacred writings, there is necessari- 
ly some difficulty, in consequence of our not possess- 
ing a description of them under their original names. 
Some of them are satisfactorily identified, but others 
remain in a state of great uncertainty. For a de- 
scription of them the reader is referred to the respect- 
ive articles, and for an account of the biblical ar 
rangement, to the outlines of natural history, at the 
end of the volume. 

CANAANITES, the descendants of Canaan. 
Their first habitation was in the land of Canaan, 
where they multiplied extremely, and by trade and 
war acquired great riches, and settled colonies over 
almost all the islands and coasts of the Mediterrane- 
an. When the measure of their idolatries and abom- 
inations was completed, God delivered their country 
into the hands of the Israelites, who conquered it un- 
der Joshua. He destroyed great numbers of them, 
and obliged the rest to fly, some into Africa, others 
into Greece. Procopius says, they first retreated into 
Egypt; but gradually advanced into Africa, where 
they built many cities, and spread themselves over 
those vast regions, which reach to the Straits, pre 
serving their old language, with little alteration. He 
adds, that in the ancient city of 'Tingis, ('Tangiers,) 
founded by them, were two great pila of white 
stone, near a large fountain, inscribed in Pheenician 
characters, “ We are pecple vreserved by flight from 
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that robber Jesus, [Joshua,] the son of Nave, who 
pursued us.” In Athanasius’s time, the Africans 
continued to say, they were descended from the Ca- 
naanites ; and when asked their origin, they answer- 
ed Canani. It is generally agreed, that the Punic 
tongue was nearly the same as the Canaanitish and 
Hebrew ; and this seems to be confirmed by several 
ancient inscriptions found at Malta, which are in 


Pheenician characters, but may be read by means of 


the Hebrew. The colonies which Cadmus carried 
to Thebes, in Beeotia, and his brother Cilex into Cili- 
cia, were from the stock of Canaan. Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, Majorca and Minorca, 
Gades, and Ebusus are thought to have been peopled 
by Canaanites. Bochart, in his Canaan, has set this 
matter in a clear light. 

This name was given to the Canaanites, not only 
by the Hebrews, but they themselves adopted it; as 
appears from inscriptions on Phoenician coins, in 
Pheenician letters, (first read by Dr. Swinton, of Ox- 
ford,) on one of which (in Gent. Mag. Dec. 1760) we 
have, “Laodicea, mother in Canaan ;” where we 
also remark, that this city claims the dignity of (am) 
inetropolis, or mother, like certain others which we 
read of in Scripture. This removes an error of Bo- 
chart, who imagined that the Canaanites were asham- 
ed of the name of their ancestor, by reason of his un- 
filial conduct, Gen. ix. 22,25. We read in the life of 
Abraham, (Gen. xii. 6; xiii. 7.) that the Canaanites 
were then in the land. It appears, also, that Esau 
took to wife two Canaanitish women, (Gen. xxxvi. 2.) 
which implies that the parents and relations of these 
women were Canaanites, as Anah and Zibeon, (ver. 
24, 25.) though of Hittite or Hivite families. 

(The Canaanites, who partly expelled the original 
inhabitants of Palestine, and partly incorporated 
themselves with them, were descended from Canaan, 
according to the genealogical table in Gen. x. 6, 15, seq. 
Hence they must, like the Hebrews, though earlier, 
have advanced from the eastern parts of Asia towards 
the western ; and that they really were kindred to the 
Semitish tribes, and had been with them, is shown by 
their common language, the Hebrew and the Pheeni- 


cian languages being only dialects of one great stock. 
Canaan had eleven sons, viz. Sidon, Heth, Jebusi, 


Amori, Girgashi, Hivi, Arki, Sini, Arvadi, Zemari, and 
Hamathi; and these all became the heads of as many 
tribes, which, accor ung to Gen. x. 19, occupied the 
whole country from Sidon to Gaza. Five of these 
tribes settled in Syria and Phoenicia, viz. the Zidoni- 
ans, Arkites, Arvadites, Hamathites, and Sinites. The 
other six, viz. the Hittites, or children of Heth, Jebu- 
sites, Amorites, Girgashites, Hivites, and Zemarites, 
fixed themselves in Canaan proper, and were divided 
up into many small] districts or domains, of which 
thirty-one are enumerated in Josh. xii. 9—24. But 
in the various passages of the Old Testament where 
these tribes are spoken of, there is no uniformity in 
regard to the number of them. Sometimes they are 
all included under the general name of Canaanites ; 
(Ex. xiii. 11; Deut. xi. 30.) sometimes fvo are named, 
the Canaanites and Perizzites, (Gen. xiii. 7.) of which 
names the first is a general patronymic, and the oth- 
er signifies inhabitants of A! ; sometimes three, the 
Hivites, Canaanites, and Hittites ; (Ex. xxiii, 28.) then 

ain five ; (Ex. xiii. 5; 2 Chron. viti. 7.) siz ; (Ex, iii. 8, 
17.) seven, Deut. vii. 1; Acts xiii. 19. Finally, in Gen, 
xv. 19, seq. fen tribes are named, the Kenites, Keni- 
zites, Kadmonites, Hittites, Perizzites, Repbaims, 
Amorites, Canaanites, Girgashites, and Jebusites,— 
among which, however, several, as the Rephaims, 
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Kenites, and Kenizites, belong to the original inhabit- 
ants of the land, who still dwelt among the Canaan- 
ites, when Abraham migrated into that country. It 
is probable that this diflerence in the uumber speci- 
fied is entirely casual, without any definite design. 

1. The Hivires dwelt in the northern part of 
the country, at the foot of mount Hermon, or Anti- 
lebanon, according to Josh. xi. 3, where it is related 
that they, aloug with the united forces of northern 
Canaan, were defeated by Joshua. They were not, 
however, entirely driven out of their possessions ; for 
according to Judg. iii. 3, they still dwelt upon the 
mountains of Lebanon, from Baal-Hermon to Ha- 
math. In David’s time they still existed, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7; 1 Kings ix. 20. Of the wibes or race of the 
Hivites were also the Shechemites and Gibeonites, 
xxxiv. 2; Josh. xi. 19. 

2. The Canaanivres, in a stricter sense, in so 
far as they constituted one of the various tribes which 
were included under this general name, inhabited 
partly the plains on the west side of the Jordan, and 
partly the plains on the coast of the Mediterranean 
sea. Hence they are divided into the Canaanites by 
the sea and by the coast of Jordan, (Num. xiii. 29.) 
and into those of the east and of the west, Josh. xi. 3. 

3. The Gircasuires dwelt between the Canaan- 
ites and the Jebusites; as may be inferred from the 
order in which they are mentioned in Josh. xxiv. 11. 

4. The Jesusrres had possession of the hill coun- 
try around Jerusalem, and of that city itself, of which 
the ancient name was Jebus, Josh. xv. 8. 68 ; xviii. 28. 
The Benjamites, to whom this region was allotted, 
did not drive out the Jebusites, Judg. i. 21. David 
first captured the citadel of Jebus, 2 Sam. v. 6, seq. 
Still the Jebusites continued to dwell there in quiet ; 
as appears from the transaction of David with Arau- 
nah, a Jebusite chief, 2 Sam. xxiv. 23, seq. 

5. The Amorrres inhabited, in Abraham’s time, 
the region of Hazazon-tamar, afterwards En-gedi, 
south of Jerusalem, on the western side of the Dead 
sea, Gen. xiv. 7. At a later period, they spread 
themselves out over the mountainous country which 
forms the southern part of Canaan, between the 
Dead sea and the Mediterranean, and which was 
called from them the - mountain of the Amorites,” 
and afterwards the “mountain of Judah,” Deut. 
i. 19, 20; Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3. They ex- 
tended themselves also towards the north; for Ja- 
cob speaks (Gen. xlviii. 22.) of the “ piece of ground 
which he took from the Amorites,” and which, 
according to Gen. xxxiii, 18, lay near Shechem. 
Sometimes the name Amorites is used in a wider 
sense for Canaanites in general; as Gen. xv. 16. 
From Josh, v. 1, it appears, that the name Amorites 
was applied especially to those Canaanitish tribes 
which dwelt in the mountainous region of the south, 
as above described. This is confirmed by Josh. x. 
5, 6, where it is said that the kings of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, &c. were kings of the Amorites, although 
Jerusalem, as we kuow, belonged to the Jebusites, 
How widely the Amorites had extended themselves 
in the land of Canaan, appears also from Judg. i, 34, 
seq. where they are said to have compelled the Dan- 
ites to remain in the mountains, and also to have es- 
tablished themselves at Aijalon and Shaalbim, places 
within the territory of Ephraim, and consequently in 
the middle of the land; while, according to verse 19, 
their southern border was the hill Akrabbim. On the 
east side of the Jordan, also, they had, before the time 
of Moses, founded two kingdoms, that of Bashan on 
the north, and the other, bounded at first by the Jab- 
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bok, on the south. But under Sihon they crossed the 
Jabbok, and took from the Amorites and Moabites 
all the country between the Jabbok and the Arnon ; 
so that this latter stream, now became the southern 
boundary of the Amorites, Num. xxi. 13, 14,26; xxxii. 
33, 39 ; Deut. iv. 46, 47 ; xxxi. 4. This last tract the Is- 
yaelites took possession of after their victory over 

’ Sihon, and defended themselves in it by the right of 
conquest against the claims of the Ammonites, Judg. 
xi. 8, seq. 

6. The Hirtrres, or children of Hern, ac- 
cording to the report of the spies, (Num. xiii. 29.) 
dwelt among the Amorites,on the mountainous dis- 
trict of the south, afterwards called the “mountain 
of Judah.” In the time of Abraham they possess- 
ed Hebron; and the patriarch purchased from them 
the cave of Machpelah as a sepulchre, Gen. xxiii; 
xxv. 9,10. We may also infer that they dwelt at or 
near Beersheba; for it was while Isaac was residing 
there, that Esau married two wives of the Hittites, 
Gen. xxvi. 23, 34. After the Israelites entered Ca- 
naan, the Hittites seem to have moved farther north- 
ward. The country around Bethel (Luz) is called 
the land of the Hittites, Judg.i. 26, Buteven at a far 
later period they continued to maintain themselves in 
the land; for Uriah the Hittite was one of David’s 
officers, (2 Sam. xi. 3.) and Solomon was the first to 
render them tributary, 1 Kings ix. 20. He also had Hit- 
tite females in his harem, 1 Kings xi. 1. Under his 
reign, too, there is still mention of kings of the Hit- 
tites, 1 Kings ix. 29; 2 Kings vii. 6. So late also as the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish exile, the Hit- 
tites are mentioned as one of the heathen tribes from 
which the children of Israel] unlawfully took wives, 
Ezra ix: 1. 

7. The Pertzzires were found in various parts 
of Canaan. The name signifies inhabitants of the 
plains. According to Gen. xiii. 7, they dwelt with 
the Canaanites, between Bethel and Ai; and accord- 
ing to Gen. xxxiv. 30, in the vicinity of Shechem. 
It would seem also from Josh. xvii. 15, that they 
were spread out towards the north into the territo- 
ries of Ephraim and Manasseh ; since Joshua recom- 
mends to these tribes, to hew down the forests in the 
district of the Perizzites and Rephaims, and establish 
themselves there. There dwelt Perizzites in the 
southern part of Judah also ; as appears from Judg. 
i. 4, seq. 

The Canaanites, like their neighbors the Pheeni- 
oians, with whom, indeed, they constituted one race 
or people, appear very early to have attained to a not 
unimportant degree of cultivation. Moses informs 
the Hebrews, (Deut. vi. 10, 11.) that they will find 
“great and goodly cities, and houses full of all good 
things, wells, vineyards, and olive-trees.” Like the 
Syrians and Pheenicians, the Canaanites also consti- 
tuted no single and independent state ; like the for- 
mer, these, too, were divided up into many small dis- 
tricts and communities, under kings or chiefs. "The 
form of government seems, in the earliest times, to 
have been aristocratic, under a chief with very limit- 
ed powers. This is plain from Gen. xxxiv. where 
Hamor, the chief of the Hivites, could not contract 
an alliance with Jacob and his family, before he had 
laid the matter before the elders and the people, and 
obtained their consent. So also in the case of Abra- 
ham and Ephron, Gen, xxiii. As being peculiar in 
his relations, appears Melchisedek, king of Salem, 
and at the same time priest of the Most High, to 

_ whom Abraham gave a tenth of the spoil, Gen. xiv. 
18, seq, That there were frequent wars among this 
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multitude of smaller kings and states, (of which thirty 
one are enumerated, Josh. xii. 9, seq.) is not only prob- 
able in itself, but also evident from Judg. i. 7, where 
Adoni-bezek is said to have cut off the thumbs and 
great toes of seventy kings vanquished by him, and 
then caused them to gather the crumbs under his 
table. Several of the Canaanitish kings appear to . 
have had a sort of superior dominion over others 
around them; as Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, 
(Josh. x. 1—4,) and also Jabin, king of Hazor, Josh. 
xi. 1—5.—See, on this whole subject, Resenmiiller’s 
Bibl. Geograph. vol. ii. part i. p. 251, seq. *R. 

CANDACE, an Ethiopian queen, whose eunuch, 
having been at Jerusalem to worship, was met, and, 
being converted, was baptized by Philip the Deacon, 
near Bethsura, as he was returning to his own coun- 
try, Acts vill. 26. (See Purp.) Itis thought that 
Candace, or Chendaqui, was the general name of the 
queens of Evbiopia, in the age of Christ. (Pliny vi. 
29, Ludolf. Comment. ad Hist. Aithiop. 89, Light- 
foot. Hor. Heb. 85. 

CANDLESTICK or corp, made by Moses for the 
service of the temple, (Exod. xxv. 31, 32.) consisted 
wholly of pure gold, and had seven branches; that 
is, three on each side, and one in the centre. These 
branches were at equal distances, and each one was 
adorned with flowers, like lilies, gold knobs after the 
form of an apple, and smaller ones resembling an al- 
mond. Upon the extremities of the branches were 
seven golden lamps, which were fed with pure olive 
oil, and lighted every evening by the priests on duty, 
and extinguished every morning. The candlestick 
was placed in the holy place, and served to illumine 
the altar of incense and the table of shew-bread, 
which stood in the same chamber. The golden can- 
dlestick has been, sometimes, erroneously represent- 
ed as seven golden candlesticks, placed individually 
in the sanctuary ; and the passage in Rey. i. 12, 13, 
has been thought to countenance this idea of separate 
candlesticks ; but the representation there given is of 
an entirely different nature, and has no reference to 
the golden candlestick of the temple; ke the de- 
scription in Zechariah mentioned below. 

The word 4uzrvi« constantly answers in the LX X to 
the golden lamp-sconces of the tabernacle and tem- 
ple, i. e. of the golden candlestick. 

The following is from rabbis Kimchi and Levi 
Gerson. The concluding though: of Kimchi is-cer- 
tainly ingenious: These lamps were called the candle 
of the Lord, in 1 Sam. iii. 3, where it is said, “ before 
the candle of the Lord went out, the Lord called to 
Samuel,” upon which words, David Kimchi gives 
this gloss: “If this be spoken concerning the lamps 
in the candlestick, this was somewhat before day ; for 
the lamps burnt from even till morning, yet did they 
sometimes some of them go out in the night. They 
put oi] into them by such a measure as should keep 
them burning from even till morning, and many 
times they did burn till morning; and they always 
found the western lamp burning. Now it is said, 
that this prophecy came to Samuel, ‘before the lamp 
went out,’ while it was yet night, about the time of 
coek-crowing ; for it is said, afterward, that Samuel 
lay till morning: or, allegorically, it speaks of the 
candie of prophecy; as they say the sun ariseth, and 
the sun sets: before the holy blessed God cause the 
sun of one righteous man to set, he causeth the sun 
of another righteous man to rise. Before Moses’ 
sun, set, Joshua’s sun arose; before Eli’s sun set,, 
Samuej’s sun arose ; and this is that which is said, 
before the candle of the Lord went out” 
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In Zechariah, chap. iv. there is an account of the 
splendid and significant emblem presented in vision 
to the prophet, which will abundantly reward an at- 
tentive examination, The principal object that met 
the eyes of Zechariah, was a candelabrum, a candle- 
stick or lampbearer, entirely of gold, pure, solid, cost- 
Jy, precious, consisting of a tall, upright shaft, sur- 
mounted by a bowl, and of a number of branches, 
each of which supported a lainp, springing out of it, 
as boughs from the trunk of a tree, but only on two 
sides. ‘The image is evidently taken from the can- 
dlesticks in the tabernacle and temple, but differed 
. widely from them. The difference is very closely 
examined by Dr. Stonard, in his commentary on the 
prophet: and very remarkable it is. In the first 
place, there was a bowl or basin on the top of the 
shaft, intended to contain oil for the nourishment of 
the lights of the lamps; “and its seven lamps upon 
it, seven and seven.” From the bowl proceeded 
pipes conveying oil to the lamps; and beside the can- 
dlestick stood two olive-trees, one on each side of it, 
whose branches shed their produce into spouts or 
gutters, from which the bowl was supplied. This is 
thus explained by Dr. Stonard, who has followed it 
at great length, with a minuteness, and often a felici- 
ty of expression, that show the taste and admiration 
with which he contemplates the magnificent picture. 
Light, in general, is the emblem of excellence, dis- 
cerned, acknowledged, and admired by the world. 
A material lamp is an instrument formed to yield an 
artificial light, which, being sustained by oil, is really 
nothing but oil kindled into a flame. When a lamp 
is taken for the emblem of spiritual and intellectual 
excellence, truth must be its oil, the pabulum of its 
light, which, in reality, is nothing else than truth dis- 
played showing itself to the world. Accordingly, the 
oil, which is food of the symbolical lamp set before 
us in the part of the vision, is truth; divine, moral, 
religious, or saving truth. When the truth is receiv- 
ed by any man, he has then the mystic oil in himself; 
and when that oil is kindled into a flame, not only is 
he internally enlightened, but he conducts himself 
accordingly, and becomes truly good and holy. It is 
the property of light to diffuse itself upon all objects 
within its reach. He that bath in himself that spirit- 
ual light, who acts and lives according to the truth, 
makes it shine before men; he gives light to the 
world. 

A material candlestick is an instrument construct- 
ed to bear a lamp, or many lamps, for the purpose of 
giving light. A symbolical or spiritual candlestick, 
with many branches and lamps, represents a body or 
assemblage of persons enlightened and shining, as be- 
fore mentioned, collected into a regular society, for 
the purpose of dissipating the spiritual dulness of a 
world lying in sin, and enveloped in ignorance. Such 
a society is the church, which alone containing in it- 
‘self the principles of saving truth, of holiness, of 
solid comfort, and everlasting happiness, is the in- 
strument constructed and appointed by God, to hold 
forth the light, which may guide the steps of men 
into the way of peace. Every true member of it is 
luminous, at once enlightened and enlightening; so 
speaking and so living, as to show forth to others the 
light that is in himself. And not only is the symbol 
of a candlestick well adapted to represent the church 
of God, but the church is actually represented by it, 

swe have seen, in other parts of Scripture. Since, 
then, a candlestick, in general, is the scriptural sym- 
bol of a church, .a candlestick with seven branches 
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church, (see Skven,) spread abroad through all its 
numerous congregations, having and giving light ; ut 
the same time that, being fixed upon branches pro- 
ceeding from one shaft, they plainly imply that all 
those congregations are united in one body of the 
universal church. 

The church of Israel was represented by this fig- 
ure of a candlestick, in the tabernacle and temple ; 
and since the Gentile church was, on every account, 
entitled to be represented by a like symbol as the 
Jewish, the two great divisious of the church would 
be properly represented by two candlesticks of seven 
branches each. But since these churches have been 
made one, what symbol could be so apt and so 
consistent with Scripture doctrines and imagery, as 
that of a candlestick bearing fourteen lamps on as 
many branches, issuing in two septenaries from its 
opposite sides? Such, exactly, was the candlestick 
exhibited to Zechariah. 

The candlestick must have had some base or foot, 
which would represent the foundation on which the 
church stands. This is no other than Jesus Christ, 
and the base, therefore, must have been the stone 
with seven eyes, mentioned in this and the foregoing 
vision of the prophet. The shaft of a candlestick 
springs up immediately from the base, and is, in re- 
ality, nothing more than the elongation or elevation 
of it. In the one, Christ is represented as the foun- 
dation of the church ; in the other, he appears as the 
principle of spiritual vitality to all its congregations 
and members. 

The branches of the candlestick growing out of the 
shaft intimate the closest union and absolute depend- 
ence of all of them upon him; in exact correspond- 
ence with that other figure, under which our Lord 
is pleased to represent himself, as the trunk of the 
spiritual vine, and his disciples as the branches. 

On the right and left sides of the candlestick were 
two olive-trees, which attracted the particular atten- 
tion of the prophet; and he inquired, “ What are 
those two olive-trees ?” and again, “ What are the 
two branches of the olive-trees, which, through two 
oil gutters, drain off the oil from them?” The an- 
swer of the interpreting angel seems to imply an al- 
most culpable ignorance in the prophet. “ Knowest 
thou not what these be? These are the sons of oil, 
which stand before the Lord of the whole earth.” 
An olive-tree is used as an emblem of the Jewish 
church. (See Onrve.) But the church compounded 
of Jewish and Gentile believers is already set before 
us in the significant emblem of the golden candle- 
stick. We must, therefore, find for the two olive- 
trees a different interpretation, which shall join the 
subjects represented by them in the most intimate 
relation tothe church. Dr. Blayney presumes them 
to be “no other than the two dispensations of the 
law and the gospel, under which were communicat- 
ed the precious oracles of divine truth, which illu- 
minate the soul, and make men wise to salvation.” 
The dispensations of God in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, are the sole forntains of 
the spiritual oil, the only sources whence divine or 
moral, religious or saving, truth is derived to men in 
perfect purity. The olive-trees give out their oil by 
two peculiar and conspicuous branches, and of course 
are intended to represent some eminent and especial 
instruments for the propagation of the true religion, 
These are the ministers of the law and the gospel, 
considered as two distinct bodies of men, following, 
in analogy to the candlestick, the grand division of the 
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branches, the Jewish and the Gentile. The two 
branches shed forth the juice of the trees to the sup- 
port of the lights on the candlesticks ; so do the min- 
isters of religion convey to their congregations the 
sacred truths contained in the dispensations of the 
law and the gospel. “These,” said the angel, “ are 
the two sons of oil, which stand before the Lord of 
the whole earth.” These two sons of oil possess 
abundantly, and are capable of supplying adequately 
to the wants of the church, those divine and moral 
truths which enlighten men’s minds with the knowl- 
edge, and touch their hearts with the love, of God, 
and of the things which are conducive to salvation. 
They are said to stand before the Lord of the whole 
earth—the whole territory of Christendom—as min- 
isters of his presence, strengthened by his might; as 
stewards of his mysteries, to act the part of the wise 
householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasures 
things new and old. ‘The flow of juice from these 
symbolical trees is not limited to any particular sea- 
sons, but is perennial and perpetual. This is quite 
suitable to the nature of the subjects represented by 
them, which continually send forth their sacred 
streams of truth without intermission or failure, in all 
places, at all seasons and periods, through the hands 
and instruments appointed to convey the same. 
Again, the two branches send out the oil through 
two oil gutters or spouts. These must represent the 
channels, as it were, through which the ministers of 
the divine dispensations convey the blessings-of reli- 
gious, saving truth ; those institutions which afford to 
the ministry the most convenient and edifying means 
of making known the truth. 

The bowl, which is the reservoir of all the oil 
poured forth from the two olive-trees, must necessa- 
rily signify something which is the recipient of the 
whole body of truth, made known by the two dis- 
pensations. Now, such a recipient is nowhere to be 
found, but in the body of the church universal. The 
bowl, indeed, cannot typify the church, as it is known 
to the world in the outward and visible persons and 
actions of its members; but as it is discernible in 
contemplation only to the eye of the understanding. 
It represents the church at unity, having all its parts 
nourished by the same food, pervaded by the same 
circulating blood, animated by the same living spirit, 
according to the image repeatedly employed by Paul 
to represent the unity of the ehurch. The pipes, 
which are the media between the lamps and the bowl, 
answer the same purpose to the dishes and cups of 
the former, as the oil gutters do to the latter. They 
cohsequently represent the same things with respect 
to the several congregations, as the others do with 
respect to the whole body of the catholic church ; 
that is, the ministry of the two dispensations convey- 
ing the doctrines of truth and salvation to their re- 
spective flocks. 

But it may be asked, since the jamps are supposed 
to be alight, and they could not light themselves, Who 
is it that kindled their flames? The work, being not 
represented by any symbol, is plainly intended to be 
conceived, as Dr. Stonard remarks, as that of an in- 
visible hand of one who operates by natural secret 
influence. This answers precisely to the effect of 
tne Holy Spirit upon Christians. In vain will the 
truth be heard with their ears and received by their 
understandings by the two dispensations, if the Holy 
Ghost, by his influences, did not give effect to the 
word, and to the labor of those who publish it. All 
that is well pleasing in the sight of God and truly 
useful to man, all proceed from the operation of the 
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Holy Spirit, bringing the principle of truth ino ac- 
tion, kindling the sacred oil into a bright and steady 
flame. 

CANE, or Catamus, SWEET, an aromatic reed, 
mentioned among the drugs of which the sacred per- 
fumes were compounded, Exod. xxx. 23. Acorus 
calamus of Linneus. It is a knotty root, of a red- 
dish color, and containing a soft, white pith. The 
true odoriferous cane comes from India; and the 
prophets speak of it as a foreign commodity, of great 
value, Isa. xliii. 24. Theophrastus and Pliny mention 
a sweet cane, which grows in Syria, beyond Libanus, 
in a lake; probably the lake Semechon; but this 
being too near Judea, to enhance its value as a for- 
eign commodity, it has been more reasonably suppos- 
edthatit came from Saba, where it grew, as is report- 
ed by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus. Pliny also speaks 
of it as beinga native of Arabia ; and it is enumerat- 
ed among the fragrant productions of that couptry 
by Dionysius. Hasselquist says it is common in the 
deserts of the two Arabias. It is gathered near Iam- 
bo, a port town of Arabia Petreea, from whence it is 
brought into Egypt. The Venetians purchase it, and 
use it in the composition of their theriaca. This plant 
was probably among the number of those which the 
queen of Sheba presented to Solomon ; it is still very 
much esteemed by the Arabs, on account of its fra- 
grance. They call it helsi meccavi, and idhir mecchi. 
This, in all probability, is the sweet cane of Jeremi- 
ah, (vi. 20.) where it is called prime, or excellent, and 
is associated with incense from Sheba; the same in 
Exod. xxx. 28, where our translation renders “ sweet 
calamus ;” see also Isaiah xliii.24, where the best is 
supposed to come from India, which agrees with the 
“far country” of the prophet. 

CANKER-WORM. Our translators have render- 
ed the Hebrew pS, yélek, “canker-worm,” in Joel i. 
4; ii. 25; Nahum iii. 15. and “caterpillar,” in Ps. 
ev. 34; Jer. li. 27. Being frequently mentioned with 
the locust, it is thought by some to be a species of 
that insect. In Nahum it is said to have wings, and 
to fly ; to encamp in the hedges by day, and commit 
its depredations in the night. The LXX interpret 
it, the bruchus, or hedge-chafer. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, (vol xix.) Dr. 
Molyneaux has described a prodigious flight of in- 
sects, which appeared on the south-west coast of the 
county of Galway, in the year 1668, and from his ac- 
count of their depredations they appear greatly to 
have resembled the Hebrew yelek. It ielcaged to 
the tribe called by naturalists coleoptcros, or vigini- 
pennis, the scarabeus, or beetle kind, which has strong 
thick cases to defend and cover its tender and thin 
wings, which lie out of sight and next to the body. 
It is thought to be the same species of beetle which 
is called by Aristotle melolanthe, from its devouring 
the blossoms of apple-trees; and is the searabeus ar- 
boreus of Monfet and Charleton, called by us dorrs or 
hedge-chafers. We give the close of Dr. Molyneaux’s 
interesting paper :— 

“This pernicious insect, IT am fully convinced, from 
good reasons, is that self-same (so often mentioned in 
Holy Scripture, and commonly joined in company 
with the locust, as being both great destroyers of the 
fruits of the earth) to which the Septuagint and the 
Vulgar Latin translation, retaining the Greek word, 
give the name of bruchos, or bruchus, derived from 
brucho, frendo, vel strideo, intimating the remarkable 
noise it makes both in its eating and flying; from 
whence, likewise, it has got its French name, hanne- 
ton, by corruption from aliton, quast, alis tonaxs, 
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thundering wings. I meet with this sort of fly 
spoken of in the Bible, (Lev. xi. 22 ; Joel i. 43 ii. 25; 
Mahar iii. 16, 17.) but I find our English version al- 
most constantly translates this word, (bruchos,) though 
improperly, as I think, canker-worm, since this de- 
notes only a reptile or creeping vermin, whereas that 
word imports certainly a flying insect. For the bru- 
chos in chap. iii. 16, 17. of the prophet Nahum is ex- 
pressly said to fly, and have wings, and its nature 
and properties are most truly and particularly de- 
scribed in these words: ‘ It spoileth and fleeth away ; 
they camp in the hedges in the day, and when the 
sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is not 
known where they are ; that-is, they then retire again 
to the hedges and trees, where they lie quiet and con- 
cealed till the sun setsagain. If this passage be com- 
pared with what I have said above of our Irish bru- 
chos, we must allow Nahum played the natural phi- 
losopher here, in this short but accurate description, 
as well as the divine prophet in denouncing God’s 
judgments. In one of the forementioned texts, I 
find, indeed, the word bruchos more rightly translat- 
ed locust or beetle in our English Bibles; and this 
place, on another account, seems so apposite and 
agreeable to something I said before, that I cannot 
avoid taking particular notice of it, and giving my 
thoughts more fully concerning the rationale of that 
odd clause in the Jewish law, where Moses tells the 


Israelites, (Lev. xi. 21, 22.) ‘These may ye eat, of 


every flying creeping thing that goeth on all four, 
which have legs above their feet, to leap withal upon 
the earth; even these of them ye may eat; the lo- 
cust after his kind, and the bald locust after his kind, 
and the grasshopper after his kind.’ Now I must 
confess, notwithstanding all that the learned com- 
mentators have said on this passage, it hitherto has 
seemed to me (and I believe to most readers) very 
strange and unaccountable, that here, among the 
pure, wholesome creatures, proper for human nour- 
ishment, heetles, and those other nasty, dry, unprom- 
ising vermin, should be thought fit to be reckoned up 
as clean and proper for the food of man. But since 
I have had some little experience of what has hap- 
pened among ourselves, I cannot but admire the prov- 
idence of God, and the sagacious prudence of his 
lawgiver, Moses, who, foreseeing the great dearth and 
scarcity that these vermin might one day bring upon 
his people, had a particular regard to it, and there- 
fore gives them here a permissive precept, or a sort 
of hint what they should do when the corn, grass, olive 
trees, fruit trees, vines, and other provisions were 
destroyed by the locust )and bruchos, or beetle, swarm- 
ing in the Jand; why, then, for want of other nour- 
ishment, and rather than starve, he tells them they 
might eat, and live upon, the filthy destroyers them- 
selves, and yet be clean. And thus we see the na- 
tive Irish [they dressed, and lived upon them during 
the time of scarcity occasioned by the depredations 
of the insect] were (though unknown to themselves) 
authors of a practical commentary on this part of the 
Levitical law, and by matter of fact have explained 
what was the sense and meaning of this otherwise 
so dark and abstruse text.” , 
_CANNEH, (Ezek. xxvii. 23.) probably Canyen, 
(Gen, x. 10.) which see. 

CANON, a Greek term which signifies the rue. It 
is used in ecclesiastical language, to signify a rule 
concerning faith, discipline or manners ; also to dis- 
tinguish those books of Scripture which are received 
as inspired, and indisputable, from profane, apocry- 

_phal, or disputed books. (See Bisxe.) The He- 
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brews admit twenty-two books into their canon, or, at 
most, twenty-four, supposing Ruth to be separated 
from the Judges, and the Lamentations from Jere- 
miah. They believe, generally, that the canon of 
Scripture was not closed, nor the number of inspired 
books fixed, till Ezra, with the consent of the gener- 
al council of the nation, collected all those which 
were acknowledged as sacred and inspired, compos- 
ed one body of them, and regulated what we call the 
sacred canon of Scripture; since which time, Jose- 
phus states, that the Jews have not admitted any 
beok as canonical. Dr. Prideaux, however, with 
great appearance of reason, says it is more likely that 
the two books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, as well as Malachi, were afterwards added, 
in the time of Simon the Just, and that it was not 
ull then that the Jewish canon of the Holy Scriptures 
was fully completed. See Connect. part i. book 5.— 
For the number and arrangement of the books of the 
Hebrew canon, see the article Bree. : 

Genebrard and Serranus are of opinion, that, after 
Iezra, the Jews of the great synagogue admitted into 
their canon books which were composed after this 
time, such as Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, Judith, 
and Maccabees ; nevertheless, they did not obtain 
authority equal to that of the old ones. But this is 
not without difficulty ; for, first, the books of Tobit 
and Judith might be written before the captivity ; 
secondly, if the Jews thought them inspired, why did 
they not receive them into the canon as of equal au- 
thority with the rest ? 

It may be, perhaps, suspected that the Jews, who 
retained the Hebrew tongue, might exclude these 
books from the canon, because they were not writ- 
ten [extant] in Hebrew, the sacred language: but 
they received Daniel and Ezra, wherein are large 
passages written in Chaldee: now Ecclesiasticus, 
Tobit, Judith, and at least the first book of Macca- 
bees, were originally written in this language; yet 
they do not appear to have been received into the 
canon. 

If particular churches have sometimes deliberated 
whether they should admit certain writings among 
the sacred books ; if some doctors and councils have 
not included them in their catalogues of the Serip- 
tures ; and if others have rejected them ; such con- 
duct is proof of the great cireumspection which was 
used in receiving into its canon only what really was 
deemed to be authentic and inspired. 'This very 
hesitation should convince us, that if at last those 
books were received, that determination was found- 
ed on good reasons. 'Time was necessary to exam 
ine, to be well assured, and to fix the doubts of par- 
ticular churehes. 

CANTHARA, (Simon,) succeeded Theophilus, 
son of Jonathan, in the high-priesthood ; and enjoy- 
ed this dignity about two years, at two several times, 
After the death of Agrippa, Herod, king of Chalcis, 
deprived him of his office, to confer it on Joseph, son 
of Camith. (Jos. Ant. xix. 5. xx. 1.) 

CANTICLES, or Sones, were frequently compos- 
ed by the Hebrews on important occasions. Moses 
composed one of rejoicing after the passage of the 
Red sea, in honor of that miracle, Exod. xv. David 
composed a mournful song on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan ; (2 Sam. i. 17.) and another on the death 
of Abner, iii. 83. Jeremiah wrote his Lameutations, 
a song, or series of elegies, in which he deplores the 
ruin of Jerusalem ; he wrote also others on the death 
of Josiah, king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxxv, 25. Deb- 
orah and Barak made a triumphant song after the 
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defeat of Sisera, (Judg. v.) and Judith after the de- 
feat of Holofernes, Judith xvi. Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, and king Hezekiah, returned thanks to 
God im solemn hymns, and spiritual songs, 1 Sam. ii. 
Isa. xxxviii. 9. The Canticles, composed by the Vir- 
gin Mary, by Zachariah, and by old Simeon, are of 
the same nature. In 1 Kings iy. 32, we read that 
Solomon composed 1005 songs or verses ; but we 
have only remaining his Song of Songs. 

CanticieEs, the Book of, (the Song of Songs,) is 
thought by many to have been composed by Solo- 
mon, and it is believed on occasion of bis marriage 
with the king of Egypt’s daughter. According to 
most commentators, it is a continued allegory, in 
which a divine and spiritual marriage between the 
Redeemer and his church is expressed. 

Seven nights and seven days are distinctly marked 
in this song, (because weddings among the Hebrews 
were celebrated seven days,) and it relates poetically 
the transactions of each day. The Hebrews, appre- 
hending it might be understood grossly, forbade the 
reading of it by any person before the age of thirty. 

The church generally, as well as the synagogue, 
received this book as canonical. 'To the objection, 
that neither Christ nor his apostles have cited it, and 
that the name of God is not found in it, it is answer- 
ed, that there are several other sacred books which 
our Saviour has not quoted ; and that in an allegory, 
in which the Son of God is concealed under the 
figure of ahusband, it is not necessary that he should 
be expressed by his proper name ; it would then, in 
fact, cease to be an allegory. 

(There is, perhaps, no book in the whole Bible 
which has given rise to such a variety of interpreta- 
tion as the Canticles. All these different modes, 
however, may be arranged under three classes :—(1. 
One class of interpreters regard the book as founde 
on the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people, and 
they find in every figure a reference to some particu- 
lar event in Jewish history. According to these, the 
whole book is an allegorical, figurative history of the 
divine government in respect to the nation of Israel. 
This mode of interpretation we find among the Jews 
as early as there are any traces of the book itself. 
Indeed, Jesus the son of Sirach seems to have fol- 
lowed it, 200 years before Christ, when he praises 
Solomon for having composed dark parables, Ec- 
cles. xlvii. 13—17. These are not to be referred 
to the Proverbs of Solomon; for the Proverbs are 
separately mentioned._(2.) According to a second 
mode of interpretation, which has been current in 
the Christian church in all ages, Christ is the princi- 
pal subject of the Canticles. This mode assumes 
two forms; in both, Christ is assumed as the Lover or 
Bridegroom ; but the Beloved, or the Bride, is in one 
the whole Christian church, and in the other, each 
individual Christian soul. Many haye sought to com- 
bine these two modifications.—(3.) A third class of 
interpreters suppose the book to contain throughout 
a description of earthly love. ‘This view has sprung 
up and gained admittance chiefly since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. From that time onward it 
obtained very general currency, and was supported 
in a great variety of modifications. One sought to 
defend the honor of the book, by maintaining it to 
be a description of a happy wedded life, or adefence 
of monogamy; another affirmed, it was worthy 
of admission into the canon, although it might only 
describe a chaste, unwedded love. One invented this 
history,—another that,—in order by this means to be 
uble to explain the poem; and where all this fell 
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short, they had recourse to dreams. One declared 
the whole to be a collection of unconnected poetical 
fragments ; another undertook to point out a plan 
running through the whole. The reproach, there- 
fore, of arbitrary interpretation, which the followers 
of the literal and physical interpretation have so often 
brought against those of the other classes, because of 
their want of unanimity, falls, with equal weight, upon 
themselves ; for there are no two of them who ac- 
cord with one another in their views. Both of the 
two first classes of interpreters harmonize with each 
other in this respect, that they regard the Canticles 
as the description of a spiritual relation by means of 
figures drawn from sensible objects. 

In order to show the possibility of such a spiritual 
interpretation of the book in question, we may re- 
mark, that it is neither unworthy of God, nor at all 
at variance with the usual manner of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to express a spiritual relation through such 
sensible figures. God himself, when he addresses 
mankind through bis prophets and through his Son, 
employs such figures and expressions as are drawn 
from human relations. He calls himself a Father and 
a Shepherd ; he describes his love towards them, in 
order to express its strength, under the metaphor of 
wedded love; he speaks of longings and pinings, of 
sorrow on account of unfaithfulness, and of jealousy. 
Thus, in numerous passages of the Old Testament, 
the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people is ex- 
hibited in figurative language, borrowed from the 
relation of a lover to his beloved, i. e. of a bridegroom 
to his bride, of a husband to his wife, ete. In the 
departure from Egypt, Israel was a bride ; when the 
nation at Sinai entered into a solemn covenant with 
Jehovah, it was married to him; every subsequent 
falling away to idolatry is represented as adultery 
and fornication; and every return to God, as the tak- 
ing back of one divorced. See Isa. liv. 53 Ixii. 5: 
Jer, iii, 1: Ezek. xvi. xxiii: John iii, 29: Rom. vii: 
Eph. v: 1 Cor. xi. 

In respect to the propriety of such an interpreta- 
tion of this book as shall give a spiritual character of 
this kind to the representations contained in it, there 
are several considerations which go to show that 
such an allegorical interpretation is here the only 
correct one. The first reason is drawn from external 
circumstances, and is of some importance. Among 
a people who hold so much to the authority of tra- 
dition as do the Jews, we are not at liberty wholly to 
neglect such tradition; although we cannot receive 
it as of any decisive authority. Now, all the Jewish 
teachers, so far as we have any knowledge of their 
writings, are uniformly of one accord in giving to the 
Canticles an allegorical interpretation. In doing this, 
they every where appeal to tradition ; of which the 
principal witness is the Chaldee translator. We can- 
not here pursue the testimony any further ; but there 
can be no question, that those who made the collec- 
tion of the writings of the Old Testament, followed, 
in respect to this book, the allegorical method of in- 
terpretation. Even a hasty glance at these writings 
shows that it could not have been the object of those 
who collected them, to include all the remains of the 
Hebrew national literature. They had constantly in 
view the Hebrew theocracy, and admitted into their 
collection only that which had reference to the rela- 
tion in which God stood towards the Hebrew nation, 
—that which, either as history, prediction, the out- 
gusting of devotion, or as doctrinal instruction, was 
adapted to quicken the theocratic feeling and pro- 
mote a godly life. In receiving, therefore, the book 
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of Canticles into the canon, they must have had the 
firm conviction, that its strains described not a com- 
mon earthly love, but the love of Jehovah towards 
his people. What the moderns have here to say in 
commendation of human affection, and that a poem 
which treats of this was worthy of admission among 
the sacred writings, is nothing to the purpose ; for 
the only question here is, On what principles was 
the sitiok actually received into the canon? And this 

uestion is purely historical, and must be answered 
rom the evidence afforded by the character of the 
writings of the Old Testament. But if it be once 
shown, that those who formed this collection of these 
writings, understood the book of Canticles allegori- 
cally, it would surely be a most violent assumption 
to affirm, that in their time the true interpretation of 
the book was already lost ; especially since the time 
of its composition could not have been far remote 
from that age ; and since the fact of their thus adopt- 
ing it, shows that the allegorical interpretation must 
in their day have been the common one. 

To this external argument we may add another 
and a stronger one, derived from passages of the po- 
em itself, which compel us to believe that, under the 
images of nuptial love, the highest spiritual love is 
described. e do not here press the consideration, 
that the supporters of the physical mode of interpret- 
ation are obliged to supply, arbitrarily, a multitude of 
historical circumstances, in_ order to give to their 
explanations even an appearance of probability ; 
since it might be replied, that this obscurity arises 
only from our ignorance of the situation in which the 
nuptial pair were placed. We refer only to some 
passages, which, literally taken, are either destitute of 
sense, or must be subjected to violence in order to 
obtain one ; while, in the = haem method, they 
present a sense at once easy and elegant. From... 
4, it appears that the name of the beloved must be a 
collectwe name. ‘The passages inc. i. 5, iii. 4, viii. 2, 
and v. 3—7, are entirely at variance with oriental 
usages and customs, when taken in the literal sense ; 
figuratively taken, they are beautiful and appropriate. 
So also the following passages, if literally taken, are 
without meaning ; c. vi. 4, 10—12. iv. 8. et al. seep. 

To these grounds in favor of the allegorical inter- 
pretation, we may also subjoin, as a subsidiary one, the 
names of the two principal persons. The Bridegroom 
is called Sulomoh, (masc.) the peaceful, or the Prince of 
peace; (Is. ix. 6.) the Bride, Sulamith, (fem.) the 
peaceful, or the happy, vii. 1. A coincidence like 
this can hardly be accidental. 

We may then properly assume the allegorical in- 
terpretation of the book of Canticles as the correct 
one, and as supported by sufficient arguments. The 
objection, and the only one, commonly urged against 
it, viz. the great want of coincidence among those 
who have followed this method, must be laid, not to 
the account of the book itself, but of its interpreters. 
It has arisen from the fact, that, mistaking the figu- 
rative character of the Old Testament, and having 
themselves no poetic feelings, they have, without any 
fixed principles, attempted to explain every single 
figure, and have found in every one an allusion to 
some real circumstance, either of history or of the 
internal spiritual life. ‘This method stands in direct 
opposition to the whole character of the Canticles; 
in which there is so much of ornament and mere 
costume. One must not expect to find something 
corresponding to each single figure in this book ; but 
he must first unite all the single figures into one gen- 
eral image, and then ee corresponding reality will 
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be easily found. Thus, e. g.in the descriptions of 
the beauty and gracefulness of the Bride, we should 
look for nothing further than the expressions of the 
love and complacency of Jehovah towards the peo- 
ple of Israel. The comparison of other oriental 
poets, who, in like manner, describe a higher love 
under the images of a lower, especially among the 
Persians and Arabians, is full of instruction on this 
point. So soon as this principle becomes establish- 
ed, we shall avoid that arbitrariness with which all 
the earlier and Jater interpreters may, in some degree, 
be charged; and also that variety of explanauon, 
which has so often been adduced as an argument 
against the allegorical method of interpretation. 

If, now, the spiritual interpretation of this boc be 
the correct one, this poem must, of course, maintain 
its place in the canon of the Old Testament; from 
which, of late, many attempts have been made to ex 
clude it. But, on the other hand, many, in former 
times, have gone too far in their estimation of the 
Song of Songs, when they have placed it above all 
the other books of the Old Testament. Had it really 
this pre-eminence of value, how comes it that neither 
Christ nor the apostles have ever cited it? Although 
the writer of this book acted under the same divine 
influence as the other inspired penmen, yet, so far as 
the Christian world is concerned, we cannot but re- 
gard the prophetic writings as of more direct impor- 
tance. Indeed, we cannot avoid the impression, that, 
for our modern and occidental modes of thinking, 
and for our manners and customs, the figurative, the 
human, the physical, is in this poem too prominent. 
The prophets, indeed, often employ the same figures ; 
but with them the fact, the substratum, the moral re- 
Jation of Jehovah to his people, is always apparent ; 
while, in the Canticles, some of those figures are, for 
our times and circumstances, carried out too far. 

To recur, for a moment, to the difference of opin- 
ion which exists among the supporters of the allegor- 
ical interpretation, viz. whether the relation of 
Jehovah to his people, as described in this poem, is 
his relation to the Jewish or tothe Christian church, 
or to the souls of individuals ; we may observe that, 
in general, the very grounds which lead us to adopt 
the allegorical interpretation of the book, compel us 
also to assume the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish 
people, as the subject of the representation. The 
question, whether, in this book, the relation of Christ 
to his church is the subject of description, must, 
therefore, receive a negative answer, if it be meant 
thereby to imply, that the book of Canticles has no 
special reference to the times of the Old Testament, 
or that it must be torn away from all historical con- 
nections, and regarded solely as describing propheti- 
cally the love of Christ to his church under the new 
dispensation. But, on the other hand, we must an- 
swer this question affirmatively, in so far as Jehovah, 
whose love to his people of the old covenant is de- 
scribed, is also no other than Christ, who, in all times, 
has revealed to mankind the glory of God, and offer- 
ed up himself a sacrifice for them, in order to estab- 
lish the new covenant. We must also answer it 
affirmatively, in so far as the church of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the church of the New, stand in the 
same general relation to Christ; and so far as sin and 
grace, defection and reunion, which constitute the 
subject of description in the Canticles, are often re- 
peated in the history of both these churches. To 
the relations of an individual soul with Christ, the 
descriptions of this book can only be applied by way 
of accommodation ; and here ‘he greatest caution is 
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necessary. A false interpretation may here easily 
mislead to a mysticism, which has far more connection 
with the dogmas of the Persian Siifism than with the 
ospel ; to a degradation of that which is most holy, 
inasmuch as the moral relation of the soul to Christ 
is perverted into a matter of taste; to a spiritual in- 
toxication, which cannot but be fatal to Christian 
humility and self-denial. It is assuredly not an ac- 
cidental circumstance, that in the whole of the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testaments, the 
relation of God or of Christ to the souls of individu- 
als is never described under the figure of marriage. 
Although, indeed, the relation of Christ to bis church 
and to individual souls is essentially the same, still 
in the former case there is less room for the excite- 
ment of physical or carnal feelings than in the latter. 
The preceding remarks are chiefly drawn from an 
able essay upon the Song of Songs, by professor 
Hengstenberg, of Berlin, contained in the Evange- 
lische Kirchenzeitung for 1827. 'They cannot fail to 
meet the approbation of every candid and intelligent 
inquirer. Many attempts have been made, of late 
years, to invest this poem with a merely literary and 
worldly character, as an idyl, a pastoral, a deserip- 
tion of nuptial love, &c. Among these last must be 
ranked the following translation by the former editor 
of Calmet, Mr. Taylor. It exhibits a good deal of 
research and ingenuity ; but also very much that is 
fanciful and unfounded, especially in all that relates 
to philology. He does indeed suggest that the poem 
may be allegorical, and may be applied to the union 
of the Jewish and Gentile churches,—a suggestion 
which the preceding remarks have shown to be 
without ground, and which he no where attempts to 
carry out in practice. His whole endeavor is direct- 
ed to the illustration of the poem as a description of 
nuptial affection. It forms indeed a separate treatise, 
distinct from Calmet’s Dictionary ; which, there- 
fore, the writer of these lines does not feel himself 
at liberty to meddle with. The general impression left 
by both the version and the illustrations of Mr. Tay- 
lor is, that he has given to the poem a dress too stiffly 
dramatic, and imparted to ita character of modern 
orientalism and of lusciousness, not to say sensuality, 
which is unknown to the Hebrew original. *R. 


Tue Boox or Canticies, By Mr. C. Tarror. 


Introduction.—The first principle to be considered 
in analyzing this poem is, the arrangement of its 
parts ; for it evidently appears to be not one contin- 
ued or uniform ode, but a composition of several 
odes into one connected series. In addition to the 
termination of the poem, there are three places 
where the author has decidedly marked the close of 
a subject. These are, the lively adjurations address- 
ed by the Bride to the daughters of Jerusalem. 
These three periods close by the same words, utter- 
ed by the same person, (the Bride,) who, when she 
is the last speaker, concludes in the same manner 
with very slight variations. They occur at the 
end of the first day, the end of the second day and 
the end of the fifth day ; but at the end of the poem, 
this conclusion is not maintained. If, then, these 
passages be admitted as divisions of the poem origi- 
nally intended to be marked as closes, we have only 
to ascertain two other divisions, in order to rendey 
he parts of the poem pretty nearly commensurate to 
rach other in length, and complete in the subject 
which each includes, By attending to the sentiments 
and expressions, we shall find little difficulty in per- 
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ceiving such a change of person and occurrence, that 
the ending of the third day must be where we have 
placed it; because the following words, relating to a 
dream of the over-night, imply that they are spoken 
in a morning ; and they are so totally distinct from 
the foregoing sentiments, as to demonstrate a total 
change of scene and of subject. The same may be 
said of the close of the fourth day. There is such a 
determinate change of style, subject, and person 
speaking, in the succeeding verses, that every feeling 
of propriety forbids our uniting them. ‘These prin- 
ciples, then, divide the poem into six divisions, each 
of which we have considered as one day. It has 
been usual with commentators to regard these six 
daysas succeeding the day of marriage ; a mistake, 
as we suppose, Which has misled them into many 
mazes of error. On the contrary, they are here con- 
sidered as preceding the day of marriage ; and, ‘we 
think, the poet has distinctly marked the sixth day, 
is being itself the day of that union ; which accounts 
for its termination with the morning eclogue, and the 
omission of the evening visit of the Bridegroom to 
the Bride ; as then the sabbath, to which no allusion 
appears in any preceding day, would be beginning, 
in whose solemnities the Jewish bridegroom would 
be attentively engaged. Other interpreters have sup- 
posed these eclogues to be so absolutely distinct as to 
have no connection with each other, and not to form 
a regular series—a supposition that considerably im- 
pairs their beauty, as a whole, and the effect of each 
of them singly ; while it leaves undecided the reason 
for their association, or for their appearance and 
preservation in one book, 

Of the time of the year.—That the time of the year 
is spring, has always been supposed ; and, indeed, it 
is so clearly marked as to need no support from rea- 
sonings. ‘The mention of several particulars in the 
poem demonstrates it. Mr. Harmer has identified 
the month to be April; and, in Judea, we may say 
of April, as in England has been said of May, that 
“ April is the mother of love.” 

Of the divisions of each day.—We have supposed it 
right to divide each day into two parts, morning and 
evening ; because there appears to be such appropri- 
ations of persons and sentiments, as detach each 
eclogue from its companion. It should be remem- 
bered that the noon of the day is too hot in Judea to 
permit exertion of body or mind; and that no per- 
son of the least degree of respectability is abroad at 
that time of the day. The Turks have a proverb 
importing, that “only Franks and dogs walk about 
at noon.” And in Europe itself, as in Spain and 
Portugal, while the natives at noon sleep the siesta, 
“the streets,” say they, “are guarded by Englishmen 
and dogs.” Since, then, noon is the time for repose 
in the Kast, (see 2 Sam. iv. 5.) we are not to expect 
that an eastern poet should depart from the man- 
ners of his country by representing this part of the 
day as a fit time for visiting, or conversation, or en- 
joyment. Neither can we suppose that night is a fit 
time for visiting, or conversation, among recent ac- 
quaintances especially. Whatever our own unhappy 
manners may ordain, in respect of encroaching on 
the proper repose of night, the East knows nothing 
of such revels; nor of those assignations, which, 
under favor of night, furnish too much oceasion for 
yepentance on the morrow. Such considerations 
restrict these eclogues to two parts of the day, morn- 
ing and evening. ‘The morning, among the oriental 
nations, is very early ; the cool of the day, day-break, 
before the heat comes on; and the evening is also 
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the cool of the day, after the heat is over. The 
mornings of this poem are mostly occupied by con- 
versations of the Bride with her female visitors, or 
with her attendants, in her own apartments. Buton 
the morning of the second day, the Bride, observing 
her beloved engaging in a hunting party, is agreeably 
surprised by a visit from him, and sees him from 
the upper story of her apartments, and through the 
cross-bars of her windows. He solicits a view of 
her countenance: but the poem seems to insinuate 
his further waiting for that till the next morning; 
when she, being intent on considering his palanquin, 
suffers herself to be surprised ; and the Bridegroom 
compliments her beauty, which, for the first time, he 
has an opportunity—not properly of considering— 
but merely of glancing at. 'The evening is the reg- 
ular time when the Bride expects to be visited by 
her Spouse; accordingly, he visits her on the first 
evening ; but on the second evening she describes 
her anxiety, occasioned by his failure in this expect- 
ed attention, for which she had waited even into 
night, when it was too late to suppose he would 
come, and she must needs relinquish all thoughts of 
seeing him. On the other evenings he punctually 
pays his attendance; and though the import of the 
conversation between them is usually to the same 
effect, yet the variety of phraseology and metaphor 
employed by both parties gives a characteristic rich- 
ness, elegance, and interest to this poem; in which, 
if it be equalled, it is by very few ;—but certainly it 
is not surpassed by any. 

Of the persons who speak.—It is natural to inquire, 
in the next place, who are the interlocutors in this 

em. That it consists of conversation is an opin- 
ion derived from the earliest times; from the Jewish 
synagogue, no less than from the Christian church: 
but opinions have varied as to the persons engaged 
in this conversation. There evidently are two prin- 
cipals ; first, the lady herself, whom we distinguish 
as the Bride; meaning a person betrothed to her 
spouse, but not yet married to him. She evidently 
comes from a distant country, and that country south 
of Judea, and more exposed to the heat of the sun. 
She is accompanied by her mother, or by a representa- 
tive of her mother, and by proper female attendants, 
whom we shall denominate Bridemaids. 'The second 
principal in the poem is the Bridegroom, who is de- 
scribed in terms which can agree only witha prince ; 
and this prince is accompanied, on his part, by a 
number of companions, withgvhom he can be free, 
and who in return can be hearty. In addition to 
these, as the Bride is but recently arrived from a dis- 
tant land, it is very natural that some of the ladies 
of her present residence (the Royal Haram) should 
visit her ; no less to congratulate and to compliment 
her, than to engage a share in her good graces, and 
to commence that friendship which may hereafter 
prove valuable and pleasant to both parties. The 
Queen Mother of the Bridegroom perhaps heads 
this group. 

Received opinion, founded on a pretty general tra- 
dition, has called the prince, Solomon, king of Isra- 
el; and tradition almost, or altogether equally general, 
has called the princess, his Egyptian spouse, the 
daughter of Pharaoh. As we acquiesce in this opin- 
ion, we pass it with this slight mention only. 

_ Of the place where the action passes.—The place is 
the city of David. This will follow, in some de- 
gree, from the mention already made of the parties ; 
but further proof may be found in the history of this 
connection, 1 Kings iii.1. Solomon made affinity 
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with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and brought her into the Ciry or Davin, 
until he had made an end of building his own house. 
Solomon made also a house for Pharaoh’s daughter,” 
1 Kings vii. 8.—* Pharaoh’s daughter came up out of 
the Crry or Davin, to the house which Solomon had 
built for her,” 1 Kings ix. 24, From these passages 
it is clear, that Solomon lodged his bride in the city 
of David, directly as he received her ; consequently at 
the time described in this poem. Tracing the an- 
cient boundaries of the city (or palace) of David, we 
find it connects on one side with the city of Jerusa- 
lem ; on the other side it is surrounded by the open 
country, the hills, &e. in the neighborhood. Its in- 
ternal distribution, we are not to imagine, was wholly 
like that of a city ; that is, a series of streets through- 
out, leading from end to end; but comprising the 
palace of David, its courts and appurtenances, the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds belonging to that 
place, in various and irregular forms. If there were a 
few continued lines of houses in it, they might be 
adjacent to the city of Jerusalem, say, to where the 
iron gate is marked in our plan; and, for the sake of 
perspicuity, we shall admit (but without believing it) 
that I, K, L, M, were streets, or other buildings ; and 
further, where the wall of the present city passes, we 
shall suppose a pile of buildings, the palace of Da- 
vid; having one front toward Jerusalem, and another 
toward the gardens, into which the rest of the ground 
was formed. These gardens, thus occupying full 
half the area of the city of David, or the whole of 
what is marked mount Sion on our plan, must be 
supposed to be amply furnished with the most ad- 
mired plants, shrubs, trees, evergreens, &c.; with 
water, in basins, streams, and fountains; with a 
smooth-mowed sward of the most vivid green, that 
is, grass ; and with a variety of flowers in pots, vases 
&c.; in short, with whatever of decoration art and 
expense could procure ; and the whole so disposed 
as to be seen to the greatest advantage from the win- 
dows, balconies, galleries, pavilions, and internal 
walks of the palace. Nor is this all; for unless we 
observe how fitly the risings and hills of mount Sion 
were adapted to communicate pleasure, by views of 
them, (that is, being looked towards,) and by the situa- 
tions they afforded for prospects ; (that is, being looked 
Me ;) also, what is implied in these risings, the hol- 
ows, dells, &c. their counterparts, which yielded at 
once both coolness and shadow, we shall lose the 
satisfaction arising from several of the allusions in 
the poem: these hillocks, then, the reader will bear 
in mind. We must add the supposition of various 
gates around this enclosure, some communicating 
with the town, others with the country ; all of them 
more or less guarded by proper officers and attemd- 
ants. We must also include in our ideas of the pal- 
ace, that king Solomon himself resided in a part of 
it; say, for distinction sake, the part below e: and 
his Bride, her mother, and attendants, lodged in 
another part of it; say the part above e. These 
parts of the same palace may easily be understood as 
possessing a ready communication with each other: 
some of them were surrounded by corridors; others 
were open pavilions, or colonnades, according to the 
nature and composition of a royal residence in the 
East, and adapted to the various purposes of the 
apartments. Add guards—former residents—proper 
officers—servants, &c. 

Thus we have stated our notions of the time, the 
place, the persons, of this conversation poem. We 
desire the reader to transport himself and his con 
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ceptions into the palace of the highly-favored king 

of Israel; to make cne among those honored with a 

station in the train of Solomon, when his betrothed 

spouse, newly arrived from Egypt, with her mother, 
surrounded by all the pomp which the superb Pha- 
raoh himself could depute to aggrandize bis daugh- 
ter in the eyes of beholders. Egypt was at this time 
in its glory, as to riches and power; and Solomon 
was rising into the greatest repute for magnificence, 
and into a proverbial fame for wisdom. Thus in- 

troduced, let us attend the conversations of these il- 

lustrious loyers; but let us remember that they are 

expressed and transmitted in the energetic, the im- 

passioned, the figurative language of poetry, of east- 

ern poetry ; comprised in metaphors, easy, familiar, 
and even constant, in the place and country where 
we hear them ; that a great part of the gallantry at- 
tending a courtship-conyersation is (by usage) in- 
eluded in them ; and that the promptitude of tbe rep- 
artee to such allusions, metaphors, similes, compar- 
isons, &c. is accepted as no small test of the spright- 
ly wit, felicity of fancy, readiness of reply, and men- 
tal dexterity, of the persons between whom they pass. 

Allegorical meaning of the poem.—Upon this topic 

Mr. Taylor merely suggests, that the Song may al- 

legorize the union of the Jewish and Gentile 

churches, The Jewish church, in that view, would be 

the Bridegroom, which (1.) resides at Jerusalem, (2.) 

whose chief, and whose prolocutor, is the Messiah, 

(3.) whose dignity is superior. The Gentile church 

would be, (1.) from a distance, (2.) new in this inti- 

mate relation, (3.) swarthy in some respects, yet fair 
in others, (4.) modest, yet affectionate ; elegant, yet 

rustic; (5.) willing to yield obedience, property, &c. 

to her lord. (6.) This union would naturally be re- 

ferred to the days of the Messiah; but, (7.) there 
wonld be many countries not directly informed of 
his coming; may these be the little sister not yet 
mature in person ?—And to close the whole, (8.) may 
the absence of the chief of the Jewish church, and 
the earnest desire of the Gentile church for his re- 
turn, with which the poem closes, be in any wa 
related to the actual state of things, or allude to the still 
expecting Hebrews, and the still immature heathen ? 
The reader will remember, that Mr. Taylor’s at- 
tempt professes to illustrate by plates ; no other mean- 
ing, therefore, is to be eeoroied, in it, than what plates 
can illustrate ; and indeed it seems absolutely neces- 
sary, aS a dictate of common sense, that not till 

AFTER the verbal rendering is clearly established, 

any more elevated import should be constructed 

upon it. Neither is the reader to expect critical re- 
marks, variations of versions, MSS., &c. The ob- 
ject is only arrangement. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

TIME. At, and after, the Bripx’s recent ar- 
rival from Egypt. 

The Marriace WEEK: six days 
previous to the completion of t 
marriage ; the sixth day being the 
7 of marriage. Each day di- 
vided into two eclogues, MoRNING 
and Evenine; except the sixth, 
which is Mornine only. 

Time of the year: Sprine. 

A Pawacre or Sotomon in Judea; 
with its haram, gardens, §c. that 
is, the Crry or Davin, adjacent to 
Jerusalers, 


PLACE, 
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TIME. 
PLACE, 


PERSONS. 


Brive. 


Lapies 


Brive. 
Lapies. 
Brive. 


Lapies 


Brive. 
Lapigs. 
Brive. 


Lapies. 


Brive. 


Lavies. 


First Day. 


CANTICLES 
Ecuosve I. 


Mornina. 

The Bride’s parlor and apartments 
in the haram. 

Brive. Lapres of the haram, or 
Queen Moruer, visiting the 
Bride, to compliment and to ac- 
company her. 


May he salute me with affectionate 
salutations! (1) 

Or, May he think me worthy to re- 
ceive his addresses—his compli- 
ments of kindness. 

Yes, most certainly ;—Expect, as- 
suredly, his kindest addresses. 

So much are thy (2) love-favors 
excellences above wine. 

By the exquisite odor of thy per- 
fumes————— 

(Like perfume widely diffused is 
thy renown for beauty.) 

The virgins’ affections are concili- 
ated to thee. 

Pray \ead the way—[(3) precede me ; 
go before me. 

-.++ O no,—We follow in thy 
train [close after thee.) 

The king hath introduced me into 
his palace [(4) Haram, chamber.} 

We shall be happy and rejoice in 
thee : 

We shall commemorate thy love- 
fayors more than wine: 

Most consummately shall we love 
thee: 

Or, With perfect integrity shall we 
love thee. 

I am swarthy i 

But  attractive—[engaging] 

«++» swarthy, O ye Shug ters of 
Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar! 

. - altractive—as the tent-cur- 
tains of Solomon! 

Do not too accurately scrutinize 
my swarthiness, 

For indeed the sun hath darted his 
digect rays upon me. 

The sons of my mother treated me 
contemptuously ; (5) 

They appointed me (6) inspect- 
ress of the (7) fruiteries [or- 
chards ;] 

But my fruitery—my own—I have 
not inspected. 

Tell me, O thou beloved of my (8) 
heart [person,|] where thou feedest 
thy flock, 

Where thou makest if to repose at 
noon: 

For why should I be like a rover, 
[a straggler in confusion,} 
Beside the flocks of thy compan- 

ions ? ; 

If indeed thou shouldest not know 
of thyself, 

O most (9) elegant of women! 

Trace thou thy way along the tracks 
of the flock; 
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Or feed thou thy kids beside the 
shepherds’ tents. 


First Day. Ecroeve I. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 
PERSONS 


Evenine. 

Bride’s Parlor. 

Brive and her ATTENDANTS. 
Briveeroom and his ATTENDANTS. 
Lanvigs of the Haram. 


To a chief (rider) in the cavalry of 
Pharaoh, 

(10) Have I compared thee, my 
consort. 

Thy cheeks are so elegantly deco- 
rated with bands of pearls ; 

Thy neck is so resplendent with col- 
lets of gems. 

Lanres ; or te will make for thee golden 


BripeGRroom. 


BripEGRoom’s bands, 

Comranions. ) With spotted edges of silver. 

Brine, (aside) While the king is surrounded by his 
(11) circle 

My spikenard diffuses delightful 
fragrance. 

A scent-bag of balsam is my love 
to me, 

In my bosom he shall constantly 
rest: 

A cluster of Al-Henna (12) is my 
beloved to me, 

[Of .Al-Henna] from the plantations 
of EN-cept. 

Behold, thou art elegant, in thy taste, 
my consort ! 

Behold, thou art: elegant! 
eyes are Doves! 

Behold, thou art (13) magnificent, 
my associate friend ; 

How delightful, how exquisitely 
green [or flowery] is our (14) car- 
pet covering ! 

The beams of thy palaces are ce- 
dars ! 

Their ornamental inlayings are firs ! 
(15 brudim, or brushim. q. Cypress 2) 

Iam a rose of the mere 
field : 

A lily of the mere valley. 

As the lily among thorns, 

So is my consort among the maid- 
ens. 

As the citron-tree among the wild 
underwood, 

So is my associate friend among 
the youths, 


BripEGRoom. 
Thine 


Brive. 


BripEGROOM. 


Brive. 


BripEGRooM having ing retired. Brive sola; or (16) 
speaking: to the LapiEs. : 


%. When I delight in his fel. deep 
shadow, and sit down beneath it, 
And his fruit is delicious to my 
taste ;— 
When he introduces me into his 
house of wine, 
And “Affection” is his banner 
bright-blazing above me; 
When he cheers me with refreshing 
cordials, 
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Sreconp Day. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


Brive. 


BripEGRoom, 
speaking to 
Brie. 


To his Com- 
panions. 


CANTICLES 
And revives me with fragrant (18) 


citrons ; 
(Lam so wounded to fainting by 
affection !) 
When his left arm is under my 
ead, 
his 


right arm embraces 


me ; 

I adjure you, O daughters of Je- 
rusalem, 

By the startling antelopes, by the 
timid deer of the field, 

If ye disturb, if ye discompose this 
complete affection, 

Till [affection] herself desire it! 


Ecxrogue I. 


Morning, early. 

Bride’s chamber. Brive at her (1) 
window hears the [hunting horn, 
Sc. ?] music of her beloved, very 
early in the morning. 

Brive, her Arrenpants. 

Brivecroom, below. 

Bripecroom’s Companions, in at- 
tendance, within hearing. 


The (2) music [s nds] of my be- 
loved! ; 

Behold, he himself approaches! 

Lightly traversing the hills, 

Fleetly bounding over the rising 
grounds, 

My beloved is swift like an ante- 
lope, or a fawn ! 

Behold him stopping [(3) seated, 

‘placed, in his (4) carriage ; 

Looking through the apertures; 
(5) [windows, | 

Gleaming between the blinds! (6) 
[lattices ;} 

My beloved addresses me, and says, 

“Rise, my consort, my charmer, 
and come away ; 

For lo! the winter is over, the rains 
are passed, are gone, 

The flowers appear in the meads, 

The singing-time [of the nightin- 
gale] is come, 

And the voice of the turtle re- 
echoes in our grounds: 

The fig-tree forwards into sweet- 
ness its swelling fruit, 
And the vines advance into fra- 
grance their just setting grapes. 
Arise, my consort, my charmer, 
and come away ! 

My dove (7) hid in the clefts of the 
rocks, 

Concealed in the fissures of the 
cliffs, 

Show me thy (8) swelling neck 
turgid crop, 

Ld mike cha [cooing] call; (9) 

For sweet is thy call, 

And thy swelling neck is beauti- 
ful.” 

“Catch the jackals, the little jack- 
als which damage our fruit- 
eries 
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Ere their productions come to ma- 
turity. f 
[Or, While they have tender fruits.]” 


Bripecroom being withdrawn. 


Brive. My beloved is mine, and I am his! 
Feeding among lilies! 
When the day breezes, when the 
lengthening shadows glimmer, 
Then return, then, my beloved, 
show thyself like the antelope, 
Or the young hart, on the moun- 
tains of Bether (11) [erags.] 


Seconp Day. Ecxoeue II. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


Very late in the Evenina. 

Bride’s apartment. 

Brive, sola, [or with the Lavies of 
the Haram. | 


Reclined on my sofa till dusky night 
I look around, 

I seek him—the beloved of my 
heart: 

[Or, I have sought all the long 
evening till dusk; or, till night, 
(12 

I seek him—but I find him not. 

What if I rise now, and take a turn 
{a round] in the city, (13) 

In the streets, in the squares: 

Seeking him—the beloved of my 
heart ? 

I may seek him, but not find him. 

What if the watchmen, going their 
rounds through all the city, find 
me ? 

» “Have ye seen him—the beloved 
of my heart?” 

I should ask of them :—I might ask 
in vain. 

But, what vf, passing ever so little a 
way beyond them, 

I find him—the beloved of my 
heart ?— 

I would clasp him, I would not let 
him go; 

Until I had brought him to the 
house of my mother, 

To the apartment of my parent 
herself. 

Then would I adjure you, O daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, 

By the startling antelopes, by the 
timid deer of the field, 

If ye disturb, if ye discompose this 
complete affection, 

Till [.4ffection] herself desire it! 


Brive. 


Turrp Day. Ecroeve I. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


Morntne. 

Bride’s chamber-window ; looking to- 
wards the country. 

Bring, and her Arrenpants of the 
Haram ; looking through the 
window. 


(1) What is that, coming up fre-a 


Brive. (above) 
the common fields, 
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Like a vast (2) column of smoke? 
Fuming with balsanis and frankin- 


cense, 
Surpassing all powders of the per- 
fumer. 
Lanies, or That is the (3) palanquin appro- 
ATTENDANTS. priate to Sotomon himself! 
Sixty stout men surround it ; 
The stoutest heroes of Israel ; 
Every one of them grasping a 
sword; every one of them ex- 
pert at arms ; 
Ready on his thigh the sword of 
the commander, | 
[A chief, (4) fearless] from fear in 
the night. 
Superior to fear at all times. 
Brie. A nuptial palanquin hath king Soxo- 
mon made for himself? 
LanIes, or O yes! He hath made (5) of Leba- 
ATTENDANTS. non-wood [cedar] its pillars ; 
Of silver its top covering [canopy ;] 
Of gold its lower carriage ; 
With purple [aregamen] its middle 
part [floor] is spread, 
A present from the daughters of Je- 
rusalem. 
Brive. Go forth, O daughters of Zion, and 


behold king Sonomon 

Wearing the (6) head-circlet with 
which his mother encircled him 

In the day of his espousals, 

In the day of the gladness of his 
heart. 


Brivecroom (7) having seen the face, or person, of 
his Brive, et the first time, from a distance—iner- 
dentally at her window—by means of this visit, takes 
advantage of this opportunity to praise her beauty. 


Behold, thou art elegant, my con- 
sort, behold, thou art elegant! 
Thine eyes are doves peering be- 
tween thy (8) locks: 

Thy hair is like a flock of goats, (9) 

Long-haired glistering goats [de- 
drginay Sc? at mount GiEAD ; 

Thy teeth like a shorn flock (10) of 
sheep, 

Coming up on(11) mount Cassius, 

All of them twins to each other! 

And not one has lost its fellow 
twin. 

Like a braid of scarlet are thy lips; 

And the organ of thy voice [mouth] 
is loveliness. 

Blushing (12) like the inner part of 
a piece of pomegranate 

Is thy cheek [temple] beneath thy 
locks ; 

White (13) like the tower of David 
is thy neck, 

(14) Built on a commanding emi- 
nence ; 

A thousand shields are suspended 
around it, as trophies of conquest, 

All of them arms of dignity of 
valiant heroes. 

Thy (15) two nipples are like two 
twin fawns of the antelope, 

Nibbling lily flowers. 


BrivEGRooM. 
(below) 


Turirp Day. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


Bripecroom. 


Brive. 


BripEGROOM. 


Brive. 
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When the day breezes, when the 
lengthening shadows glimmer, 

I will visit the mountain of balsam, 

The hill of frankincense. 


Ecroeve II. 


Evenine, 

Bride’s parlor ; inwhich her Lavtes, 
&c. are in waiting. 

Bripecroom, accompanied by Ar- 
TENDANTS, visiting his Brive. 


Thou art my entire elegance, my 
consort, 

Not a blemish is in thee, 

Be of my party (16) to Lebanon, 
my spouse, 

Accompany me to Lebanon, come: 

See the prospect from the head of 
Amanah, 

From the head of Shenir, and of 
Hermon, 

From Lions’ Haunts, from Pan- 
ther Mountains, 

Thou hast (17) carried off captive 
my heart, my sister, spouse, (19 


[partner.] Thou hast carried off 


captive my heart, (literally, Thou 
hast dishearted me.) 

By one (18) sally of thine eyes, 

By one link [of the chainette} of thy 
neck, 

How handsome are thy love-favors, 
my sister, my spouse! (19) [be- 
trothed 

How exquisite are thy love-fa- 
vors ! 

How much beyond wine! 

And the fragrance of thine es- 
sences!— 

Beyond all aromatics! 

Sweetness—as liquid [ palm] honey 
drops, such drop thy lips, [speech] 
O spouse : 

[Bee] honey and milk are under 
thy tongue : 

And the scent of thy garments is 
the sweet scent of cedar. 

A garden locked up is my sister, 
spouse, 

A spring strictly locked up, a foun- 
tain closely sealed. 

Thy plants are shoots of Paradise : 

[Or, Around thee shoot plants of 
Paralise. (20)] 

Pomegranates, with delicious fruits ; 

The peerant henna, with the 
nards, 

(21) The nard, and the crocus, 

And sweet-scented reed, and cinna- 
mon ; 

With every tree of incense ; 

The balsam and the aloe ; (22) 

With every prime aromatic. 

Thou fountain of gardens! thou 
source of living waters! 

Thou source of streams—even of 

Lebanon streams ! 

North wind, awake! (but (23) sink, 

thou southern gale) 
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BripEGRoom. 


To his 
CoMPANIONS. 


Fourtrna Day. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


. 


Brive, 
relating a 
dream to 
her visitors. 


CANTICLES 


Blow on my garden, waft around 
its fragrances, 

Then let my beloved come into his 
garden, 

And taste the fruits which he prarses 
as his delicacies! 

I am (24) come into my garden, my 
sister, spouse, [betrothed, troth- 
plight.) 

I gather my balsam with my aro- 
matics, 

I eat my liquid honey with my firm 
honey, 

I drink my wine with my milk. 

Eat, my companions: drink, drink 
deeply, 

My associate friends ! 


Ecroeve I. 


Mornina. 

Bride’s chamber. 

Brive and her ATTENDANTS: 
Lanvies of the Haram. 


I was sleeping, (1) but my [heart] 
imagination was awake: 

When methought I heard 

The (2) voice [sound] of my be- 
loved, knocking, and saying: 

“Open tome! my sister! my consort! 

My dove! my perfect! [or tmmacu- 
late beauty ! 


For my head is excessively filled 
with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the 
night.” 


But I answered: 

“T have put off my vest; 

How can I put it on? 

I have washed my feet ; 

How can I soil them 2” 

My beloved put his hand fo open 
the door by the lock, (3) 

(—My heart in its (4) chamber pal- 
pitated on account of him! 

I rose to open to my beloved, 
(—My hand dropped balsam, and 
my fingers self-flowing balsam, 

On the handles of the lock ;) 

I did open to my beloved ; 

But my beloved was turned away 
—was gone— 

(—My soul [person, a dee sprung 
forwards to meet his address. 

I sought him, but could not find 
him ; 

I called him, but he answered me 
not. 

The watchmen going their rounds 
in the city discovered me, 

They struck me, they wounded me ; 

They snatched my deep veil itself 
from off me, 

Those surly keepers of the walls! 

I adjure you, O daughters of Jeru- 


salem, 

If ye should find my beloved,_—— 

What should ye tell bim !— 

—That I am wounded to fainting 
by Affection, 


Lanpres. 


Barve, 


counienance. 


Lapizs 


Bare. 


Focats Day. Ecroeve I. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


Briveeroom. 


Fortified cities. 


CANTICLES 


Wherein is thy beloved superior 
to ether beloveds, 

Most elegant of women,—— 

Wherein is thy beloved superior to 
other beloveds, 

That thou dost thus adjure us ? 

My beloved is white and ruddy ; r 

The (5) bright-blazing standard o: 
ten thousand ! 

His head is wrought gold—of * 
purest quality ! 

His locks are pendent curls—black 
as the raven! 

His eyes like (6) doves at a white- 
Joaming water-fall ; 

Or, dipping themselves i in a [garden 
canal—BasIN] streamlet of milk, 

And [turning themselves, rolling 
eporting in the fulmess [depth] o 


Hie teunples are shrubberies of odo- 
riferous plants, 

Clumps of aromatic frees: 

His lips are lilies dropping self-flow- 
ing balsam ; 

His wrists [bands, bracelets] are cir- 
clets of gold, 

Full set with topazes ; 

His waist [girdle] is bright ivory. 

Over which the sapphire plays ; 

His legs [drawers, §c.] are columns 
of marble, 

Rising from bases of purest gold 
[his shoes] : 

His figure is noble as the cedars of 
Lebanon ; 

Majestic as the cedars of Paradise, 

His address is sweetness! 

[The very concentration of swect- 

His whole person is loveliness! 

[ The very concentration of loveliness!) 

Such is my beloved, such is my 
consort, 

O daughters of Jerusalem! 

Whither may thy beloved be gone, 

Most elegant of women ? 

What course may thy beloved have 
taken, 

That we might bring him to rejoin 
thee ? 

My beloved is gone down to his 

en, 

To his shrubberies of odoriferous 

To feed in his gardens, 

And to gather lilies. 

I am my beloved’s, and my beloved 
is mine :-——— 


Feeding among lilies! 


Evenrye. 
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A repetition of 


BripEcRoom’s 
ComPaNiIons. 


Lantes of 
Haram, or 
Bripe’s Ar- 
TENDANTS. 
Brivec. Com. 


Dazzlmgas 

Wheel about (9) thine eyes [glances] 
from off 7 Station, 

For, indeed, they overpo 

“ Thy (10) hair is as a 

that 


Srom = 
Thy tecth are as a flock of sheep 
hich from the washing 3 
Whereef’ tala one beareth twins, 
aot 


Pye pomegranate are thy 
‘cndies sain locks.” 
Sixty are those _cboomyll eighty 


those concu 
And damsels beyond number ; 
But my doveis the very one alone ; 
To me she is my one! 
The very one isshe to her mother ; 
The faultless favorite of her pa- 
rent: 
The damsels saw her; 
And the queens admired her, 
And the concubines extolled her, 


> ne 1s this, peng [in brighi- 
ness] like da 5 agiicce 
Beauteous as oo clearly ra- 


To inspect the fruits of the brook 
side ; 

Whether the grape were setting; 

Whether the pomegranate flow- 


ered ; 


Unawares to my = 
(11, 2ffection] nt beglided ie 

More suit than the chariots of 
my se at a (12) charge [ pour- 
ing out.) 

Brive rises fo go away. 

ie> a (13) face about, Szio- 

Fach about, face about! 


That we may (14) reconnoitre 
th 


ee— 
What would you reconnoitre in Sr- 
LOMEH ? 


Or, How eae ee Se- 
Like a als retrenchments (15) 
around 


camps! 


Firts Day. Ecroecve lL 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


Bride's parlor; = epealiaml bobs ~~ 


Lapres in 
Bamecroom, with his ATTENDANTS, 


visiiing his Brrpe. 


Thou art wholly (8) decorated, my 
love, like Tirzah ; 


Morntne. red 5 
Bride’s toilette: Bride dressing, or 
recenily dressed. ‘ 
Brine, and her AttenDants; La- 
pres of the Haram. 

Lapres of the Haram ; admiring the 
Bride's [Egyptian 2} dress. 

How handsomely decorated are 
(1) feet in sandals, aid 


Firra Day. 


TIME. 
PLACE. 


PERSONS. 


BripEGROOM. 


Brior. 


BrivEecRoom 


CANTICLES 


O daughter of [xreRaxiry] (2) 
princes ! [ pouring out.] 

{i. e. O liberal rewarder of ingenui- 
ty and merit.] 

The (3) selve-edges [returns] of thy 
drawers are like (5) open-work, 
[PINKED,| 

The performance of excellent hands! 

Thy (6) girdle-clasp is a round 
goblet, 

| eae in mingled wine : 

y. [bodice] body-vest is a sheaf 
of wheat, 

Bound about with lilies : 

Thy two (8) nipplesare two twin 
fawns of the antelope, 

Feeding among lilies. 

Thy neck is like an ivory tower: 

Thine eyes [dark with stibium] are 
a the fish-pools in Heshbon, 


By the gate of Beth-rabbim : 
Thy nose is like the tower of Leba- 


non, 

(10) Which Jooketh toward Damas- 
cus: 

Thy head-dress upon thee resem- 
bles (11) Carmel ; 

And the tresses of thy hair are like 
(12) Aregamen ! 

The king is (13) wirvar: in these 
meanderings ! | foldings ; 
plaitings ; a . ] 


Ecroeve II. 


Evenrne. 

Bride’s parlor; with Lapis, &c. 
in waiting. 

Brinecroom visiting his Brivg. 


How beautiful, and how rapturous, 
O love, art thou in delights! 

Thy very (15) stature equals the 
palm ; 

And thy breasts resemble its clus- 
ters: 

I said, I would climb this palm, 

And would clasp its branches: 

Now shall thy bosom be odoriferous 
as clusters of grapes, 

And the sweetness of thy breath 
like the fragrance of citrons. 

Yes, thy [palate] (16) address re- 
sembles exquisite wine, [cor- 
dial. 

(17) Going as a love-favor to asso- 
ciate friends, to consummate in- 
tegrities of love. 

[or, to friends whose stanch friend- 
ship has been often experienced. | 
It might make the very lips of the 
sleeping [of age] to discourse. 
Tam my beloved’s, . . ws... (18 

And toward me are his desires, 

[or, And my dependence is upon 
him.] 

Come, my beloved, let us go out 
into the fields. 

Let von abide in the villages, 
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Brive. 
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PLACE. 
PERSONS. 


ATTENDANTS 


at the House. 


BsipEcRoom. 


Brive. 


Srxtu Day. 
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We will rise early to inspect the 
vineyards, 
W bother the vine be setting 2s 


frit 

Whether the smaller grape protrude 
itself, 

Whether the pomegranates flower, 
Whether the (19) dudaim [man- 
drakes] diffuse their fragrance. 
There will I make thee ‘complete 

love-presents ; 

For our lofts (20) contain all new del- 
icacies [ frutts,] 

But especially preserved delicacies, 

Stored up, my beloved, for thee. 

O wert thou my brother, 

Sucking my mother’s breasts, 

Should I find thee in the public 
street, 

I would kiss thee; 

Yes, and then would they [by-stand- 
ers] not contemn me: 

I would take thee, I would bring 
thee 

To the house of my mother 

Thou shouldest conduct me (21); 
i. e. show me the way thither. 

I would give thee to drink 
scented wine, 

Wine I myself had flavored with 
the sweetness of my pomegran- 
ate, 

Then, were his left arm under my 
head, 

And his right arm embracing me, 

I would charge you, daughters of 
Jerusalem, 


ne By the startling antelopes, by 


e timid deer of the Jield, 
Wherefore disturb, wherefore dis- 
compose this complete Affection, 
Till [.4ffection} herself desire it ? 


Ecrocte I. 


Mornine: after the lls cere- 


mony had recently taken 

Front of the palace. 

Brive, her Arrenpants: BripE- 
eroom, his Arrenpants: all in 


procession before and after the 
Royal palanquin, in which the 
Royal Pair are seated. 


Who is this coming up from the 
common fields, 

In pt ) sociability with her be- 
loved 


Under mn citron-tree (2) I urged 
thee [overcame thy lanehfulneon 
There thy mother (3) delivered thee 

over to me. 
There thy parent solemnly deliver- 
ed thee over to me. 
Wear me as a seal on thy heart [an 
thy bosom), 
(4) As a se “ring on thine arm. 
For strong as death is Affection ; 
Its passion unappeasable as the 
grave 


hy shafts are shafts of fire, 
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The flame of Deity tiself! [vehe- 
ment as lightning.| 

Mighty waters canuot quench this 
complete Affection ; 

Deluges cannot overwhelm it: 

If a chief (man) give all the wealth 
of his house 

In affection, it would be despised as 
despicable in him. 

Our [cousin, relation] sister is little, 

And (5) her bosom is iminature : 

What shall we do for our sister, 

In the day when her concerns shall 
be treated of ? 

If she be a wall, 

We will build on her turrets of 
silver: 

If she be a door-way, 

We will frame around her soffits 
of cedar. 

Iam a wall—and my breasts are 
like kiosks (6) ; 

Thence I appeared in his eyes as 
one in whom he might find 
peace (7), 

[Absolute Repose ; or Prosperity of 
all kinds. | 

Solomon himself now has a fruitery 
at (8) Baal-Ham-aun ; 

That fruitery is committed to (9) in- 
spectors ; 

The chief (10) tenant shall bring as 
rent for its fruits, 

A thousand silverlings. 

My fruitery, my own, my own in- 
spection, — 

Will yield a thousand to thee, Solo- 
mon: 

But (11) two hundred are due to 
the inspectors of its fruits.) 

O thou [Dove] who residest in gar- 
dens, 

Thy companions listening await thy 
[cooing’} voice, 

Let me especially hear it! 

Fly to me swiftly, my beloved, 

And show thyself to be like the 
antelope or the young hart, 

On the mountains of aromatics! 


Briprsxoom. 


Brive. 


BripEGRoom. 


Brive. (aside) 


To Bridegroom. 


BripEcRoom. 


Brive. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PROPOSED VERSION. 


We are now prepared to review the characters of 
the principal speakers in this interesting poem. The 
Bribe has been a ranger of parks, plantations, &c. 
is fond of gardens and rural enjoyment, and has a 
property of her own, of the same nature; yet isa 
person of complete elegance of taste and of manners ; 
magnificent in her personal ornaments, and liberal 
with princely liberality in her disposition. She has 
been educated by her mother with the tenderest affec- 
tion, and is her only daughter ; though her mother has 
several sons. The BripEGRoom is noble in his per- 
son, magnificent in his equipage, palace, and pleas- 
ures; active, military, of pleasing address and com- 
pliment, and one on whom his exalted rank and sta- 
tion sit remarkably easy. The Bripr’s Moruer 
does not speak in any part of the poem; it is only by 
what is said of her that we find she accompanied her 
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daughter: whether this personage be her natural 
mother, or any confidential friend, deputed to that of- 
fice, might engage conjecture. The Bripr’s Compan- 
rons speak but little ; we think only once, at the close 
of the fourth day, if then. The BripEGRoom’s Com- 
PANIONS speak, also, only on the same occasion. The 
Lapres or THE IAram, or visitors to the Bride, 
are the first persons to compliment and to cheer her ; 
and we think they seem to accompany in her train 
throughout the poem. It is likely that these visitors 
praise her in the first day, describe the palanquin in 
the third day, converse with the Bride in the fourth 
day, and admire her dress in the fifth day. These 
parts have hitherto been attributed to the Bride’s 
Egyptian attendants ; but we rather suppose the in- 
formation they give, and the sentiments they com- 
municate, imply persons well acquainted with the 
Bridegroom and his court—that is, Jewish attendants, 
maids of honor to the Bride:—or, May these pas- 
sages be spoken by the Queen Moruer of the 
Bridegroom? (See Queen Moruer.) Some other 
persons also speak once at the opening of the sixth 
day ; their remark indicates that they stand near, or 
at the palace: for want of more precise knowledge 
of them, they are called “ Attendants at the house :” 
say, the chief officers of the palace. But is this 
spoken by the ladies of the Haram? or by the queen 
mother ? 

The first day—1. May he salute me with affectionute 
salutations! Though the import of the word neshek 
undoubtedly is to kiss, yet, in several passages of 
Scripture, it implies no more than mere salutation or 
addressing—a compliment paid on view of a per 
son or object. So those who are said, in our trans- 
Jation, to have “kissed the image of Baal,” did not 
kiss that image, strictly speaking, but kissed toward 
it; that is to say, they kissed their hands, and refer- 
red that action to the image; or kissed at a distance 
from it—addressed it respectfully by the salaam of 
the East. (See Avore, and Kiss.) This expression 
of the Bride, then, implies, simply, an apprehension 
or fear, (united with a wish to the soe eh N that 
when the Bridegroom sees her, he may think slight- 
ly of her person, her qualities, or attractions, and may 
refrain from paying his addresses to her. In reply, 
the ladies commend her beauty, and cheer her mod 
est solicitude, by praising her attractions and her ele- 
gances. They do not indeed praise her person, be- 
cause, according to the customs and decencies of the 
country, the Bridegroom cannot yet see that; they 
only praise her general appearance, and what must 
first strike a beholder—what are most noticeable at 
the earliest interview—at a first approach—that is, 
her polite manners and deportment; also her per- 
fumes, to the diffusion of which they compare her 
renown for beauty. 'The importance of perfumes in 
the East is very great; the lovers of the Arabian 
poets never omit to notice this attraction of their 
mistresses. 


“When the two nymphs arose, they diffused fragrance 
around them, 

As the zephyr scatters perfume from the Indian 
flower. 


Do not the perfumes of Khozami breathe ? 
Js it the fragrance of Hazer from Mecca, or the odor 
diffusing from Azza? 


She resembled the moon, and she waved like the 
branches of Myrobalan, 
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She diffused perfume like the ambergris, and looked 
beautiful like the fawn.” 


Agreeabl? to this, we find in Scripture the remark, 
that, “Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart ;” 
(Prov. xxvii. 9.) and Isaiah, describing a female de- 
sirous of pleasing her paramour, represents her as 
“increasing her perfumes,” chap. lvii.9. (See also Es- 
ther il. 12; Psalm xlv. 8; Prov. vii. 17.) The reader 
will observe the distance to which these perfumes are 
understood to extend their fragrance ; and, relatively, 
that to which the Bride’s beauty was famous. 

2. Love-favors. It is usual to render this word 
(nupr) loves—but, by considering, (1.) That the la- 
dies say, THEY shall commemorate the (pup1) loves of 
the bride ; (2) that (pupr) loves are said to be poured 
oul as from a bottle, or to be sent as presents to per- 
sons of integrities ( plural); (3.) that the spouse in- 
vites the bride into the country, where he would give 
her his (pupz) loves ; it appears that love-presEents 
of some kind are the articles meant by the word. 
Suppose, for instance, the bride presented the ladies 
with curiously-worked handkerchiefs, [as is custem- 
ary in the East,] the ladies might look on them, at a 
distance of time afterwards, with a pleasing recollec- 
tion of the person by whom they were given; as is 
customary among ourselves. Such tokens are not 
valued for their intrinsic worth, but for the sake of 
the giver; and, were it not trivial, we might quote a 
common inscription on this subject as coincident 
with the spirit of this passage, “ When this you see, 
remember me.” What other than a present of love 
can he poured out from a bottle—delicious wine, that 
might rouse the drowsy to discourse? or why does 
the Spouse invite his Bride into tie country, but in 
order to present her with its best productions ; some 
of which, he tells her, were stored up, and expressly 
reserved for her reception? Such is the meaning of 
this word, in this place: favors bestowed as the ef- 
fect of love—to remunerate love; or designed to 
conciliate love, to excite regard toward the presenter 
of the gift. We have used the word favors, since 
that word implies, occasionally, personal decorations ; 
as at marriages, ribands, &c. given by the bride to 
the attendants, or others, are termed bride-favors, or 
simply favors. 

3. The bride proceeds to invite her visitors (as we 
suppose) into the interior of her apartments; and, 
from good manners, desires them to precede her; 
which they, with equal good manners, decline. The 
word meshek signifies to advance toward a place; as 
Judg. iy. 6, “Go and draw toward mount Tabor, and 
take with thee ten thousand men ;” that is, go first 
to mount Tabor, and be followed by thine army— 
head thine army—precede it. Job xxi. 33, “ He 
goeth to the grave, where he (meshuk) precedes a 
great many men; and so draws them toward him; 
as he himself has been preceded by many who have 
died before him.” Job xxviii. 18, “The price, (me- 
shek,) the precedence of wisdom—its attraction—is 
preferable to rubies.” Jer. xxxi. 3, “I have loved 
thee with an everlasting Jove: therefore with loving- 
kindness have I preceded thee ;” as we say, been be- 
forehand with thee, “drawn thee toward me.” Such 
appears to be the import of the word, which, there- 
fore, is in this place rendered—lead the way, that is, 
precede me. 

4. The king’s chamber. This word, though usually 
rendered chamber, can only mean, in’ general, his 
apartments, his residence ; the word is used to this 
purport, Deut. xxxii. 25° Proy. xxiv.4; Jer. xxxv. 2; 
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and we have among ourselves an instance of a simi- 
lar application of the word chamber. In Richard UL. 
Shakspeare makes Buckingham say to the young 
king, “ Welcome, sweet prince, to London, to your 
CHAMBER :” the reason is, London, from being the 
usual residence of the king, was called camera regis, 
“the king’s chamber.” It might justly be rendered 
“rooms ;” so we have the rooms at Bath, at Mar- 
gate, &c. or chambers in a palace—as the ever-mem- 
orable Star chamber, the Jerusalem chamber, the 
painted chamber, &c. that is, anartments. But here 
it evidently means the Haram or women’s apart- 
ment, the secluded chamber, into which the Bride 
invites the ladies; and where the latter part of 
this eclogue passes, being transferred, as we suppose, 
from the parlor below to the Haram above ; or from 
the parlor exterior, to the Haram interior. 

5. Treated me contemptuously, literally, “ snorted at 
me ;” which perhaps might be rendered by our Eng- 
lish phrase, “turned up their noses at me ;’—but 
how would that read in a poem? To spurn does 
not correctly express the idea, as that action rather 
refers to a motion of the foot; whereas, this term 
expresses a movement of a feature, or of the entire 
countenance. 

6. Inspectress of the fruiteries. This, we imagine, is 
somewhat analogous to our office of ranger of a royal 
park ; an office of some dignity, and of more emol- 
ument: it is bestowed on individuals of noble families 
among ourselves ; and is sometimes held by females 
of the most exalted rank ; as the princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, who is ranger of a part of Bagshot park; 
the princess of Wales, who was ranger of Greenwich 
park, &c. and the oflice is consistent even with 
royal dignity. This lady, then, was appointed ran 
ger—governess, directress of these plantations ; which 
appears to have been perfectly agreeable to her nat- 
ural taste and disposition, although she alludes, with 
great modesty, to her exposure to the sun’s rays, in a 
more southern climate, by means of this office, as an 
apology fora complexion which might be thought by 
Jerusalem females to be somewhat tanned. 

7. Fruiteries. The word signifies not restrictively 
vineyards, but places producing various kinds of 
plants; for we find the al-henna came from “the 
fruiteries of En-gedi,” the plantations, not merely 
vineyards, of “the fountain of Gadi,” or the “springs 
of Gadi,” chap. i. 14. See No. 12. below. 

&. Beloved of my heart, strictly, beloved by my per- 
son ; but as this is rather an uncouth phrase in Eng- 
lish, the reader will excuse the substitution of one 
more familiar. The word is very improperly ren- 
dered soul, by our translators, throughout the Old 
Testament, though the usage of their time, as appears 
from the best writers, plezds strongly in their ex- 
cuse.—* That soul shall die’—* that soul shall be cut 
off,” read person ; for in many places the actions and 
functions, or qualities, of the body, are attributed to 
it ; sometimes those ofa living body, sometimes those 
of a dead body; where we cannot suppose it means a 
dead soul. It may be considered as a general word, 
expressing a person’s self: and sir William Jones 
was obliged to use this term self, on more than one 
occasion, in translating a cognate word from the 
Arabic ; as for instance— he threw his self into the 
water,” where it would be extremely erroneous to 
say, “his soul,” in our common acceptation of that 
term. 

9, Elecant. We observed, in considering the 
Ship of Tyre, that the word rrr might refer less to 
beauty of person than has been thought. We sup- 
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pose our word handsome may answer to it, in a gen- 
eral sense; and we say, not only a handsome per- 
son, but a handsome dress, handsome behavior, 
speech, &c. We have preferred the term elegant as 
implying all these ideas, but as being more usually con- 
nected with person and manners ; for we rather say, “a 
lady of elegant manners,” than of handsome manners. 

10. This passage is examined in the article on 
Marriace Processions. ‘The principles of that ex- 
planation seem to be just. Otherwise, the comparison 
might be, “ Zo my own mare, which is the prime amo 
the high-bred horses I have received from Pharaoh.” 

ll. Circle. This is precisely according to the 
usage of the East; the royal personage sits on his 
seat, and his friends stand round him, on each side, 
forming a segment of a circle. The friends of the 
Bridegroom are, we suppose, his companions; but 
on this first visit he might, perhaps, be accompanied 
by other attendants, for the greater dignity and bril- 
liancy. of the interview. Nevertheless, thirty com- 

anions might form a sufficient circle: and one can 
analy suppose the king of Israel had fewer than 
Samson, (at that time a private person,) Judg. xiv. 
10. and Ps. exxviii. 3. 

12. 4l-Henna; see Camrnire. “The planta- 
tions, or fruiteries, of En-gedi.” These were not fur 
from Jericho: they did not so much contain vines as 
aromatic shrubs, including, perhaps, the famous bal- 
sam of Judea. It may be thought from Ezek. xlvii. 
10. that En-gedi was a watery situation ; perhaps not 
far from the river, beside being itself a fountain. 
This agrees with Dr. Shaw’s account of al-henna: he 
says, it requires much water; as well as the palm, for 
which tree Jericho was famous, and from which it 
derived an appellation. 

+13. Elegant; magnificent. We think the Bride- 
groom here compliments his Bride on the general 
elegance of her appearance (1pr); for, as she is veil- 
ed all over, he cannot see the features of her counte- 
nance: he catches, however, a glimpse of her eyes 
through her veil, and those he praises, as bemg 
doves’; for which we refer to a following remark. 
(See Vers.) She returns the compliment, by prais- 
ing his elegance (rer); but as this elegance refers to 
his palace, it seems here to be properly rendered mag- 
nificence; which, indeed, as we have observed, is its 
meaning elsewhere. She notices this magnificence, 
as displayed in the cedar, and other costly woods, 
which adorned those apartments of the palace into 
which she had been conducted; not forgetting that 
ever-acceptable ornament in the East, the green 
grass-plat before the door, which, beside being green, 
was also in this palace adorned with the most state- 
ly and brilliant flowers, compared to which, says the 

ride, I am not worthy of mention; Iam not a 
palace-flower, not a fragrant rose, carefully cultivat- 
ed ina costly vase ; or a noble lily, planted in a rich 
and favorable soil; I am a rose of the field, a lily 
from the side of the humble water-course, the sim- 
ple—the shaded valley. To this her self-degrada- 
tion, the Bridegroom returns an affectionate dissent ; 
and here concludes their first interview ; whose chief 
characteristics may be gathered from observing, that 
it is, (1.) short, (2.) distant, (3.) general, (4.) that not 
the slightest approach to any freedom between the 
parties is discoverable in it; which perfectly agrees 
with our ideas on the impoft of the opening line of 
this eclogue. ‘ 

14. Green; flowery. It has been remarked, that 
the word here used has both these significations ; and 
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if, as we suppose, it refers to the green grass befora 
the pavilion, and to the flowers, and flowering 
shrubs, in pots and vases, standing close by the pa-~ 
vilion, it is applicable to both ideas. On this subject 
there is an appropriate passage in Tavernier: “ I never 
left the court of Persia, but some of the lords, es- 
pecially four of the white eunuchs, begged of me to 
bring some flowers out of France ; for they have every 
one a garden before their chamber door ; and happy is he 
that can present the king with a posy of flowers in a 
erystal flower-pot.” e know, also, that banquets, 
&c. are held in gardens adjoining the residences of 
persons of opulence, in the East: and when Abasue- 
rus, rising from table, went into the palace-garden, 
(Esther vii. 7.) he had not far to go; but might quit 
the banquet chamber, and return to it in an instant; 
for, evidently, the garden was adjacent. The idea of 
flowery verdure also applies to the rendering of oresh 
—carpet, or covering ; not bed. (See Bev.) That a 
bed for sleeping on should be green, is no great proof 
of magnificence ; but an extensive bed of flowers, as 
it were, in full view of a parlor opening into it, 
would at once delight the senses of sight and smell, 
and would deserve mention, when elegances were 
the subjects of discourse. 

16. After the Bridegroom is withdrawn, the Bride 
expresses herself to the ladies with less reserve. Her 
conversation no longer refers to the palace, but to 
her beloved; she resumes the recently suggested 
simile of the citron-tree, which, being a garden plant, 
naturally leads her thoughts to a kiosk in a garden, 
where, when they should be in private together, 
they might partake of refreshments; and while 
they should be sitting on the Duan, (see Bep,) 
he might rest his arm on the cushion, which 
supported her head, while his right arm was free 
to offer her refreshments, citrons, &e. or to em- 
brace her. She concludes by saying, that in such a 
pleasing seclusion she would not choose their mutu- 
al affection should be interrupted ; and alludes to the 
very startling antelopes and deer, as the most timid 
creatures she could select, and those most likely to 
be frightened at intrusion on their retreats. 

17. Deep shadow. As the orange-tree does not 
grow to any height, or extent, in Britain, answerable 
to this idea of a deep shadow, we must take the opin- 
ion of those who have seen it in, or near, perfection: 
a single witness may be sufficient, if the orange-trees 
of Judea may be estimated by those of Spam. No 
doubt but the Bride’s comparison implies a noble 
tree, a grand tree of its kind. The following are 
from Mr. Swinburne’s travels in Spain: “The day 
was sultry, and I could with pleasure have lolled v 
out in the prior’s garden, UNDER THE SHADE OF A 
NOBLE LEMON-TREE, refreshed by the soft perfumes 
ascending on every side, from the neighboring or- 
chards.” ... “ Being very hot and hungry, we made 
the best of our way heme, through large plantations 
of orange-trees, which here GROW TO THE SIZE OF 
MODERATE TIMBER.TREES; the fruit is much more 
pleasing to the eye, if less so to the palate, than the 
oranges of Portugal, as the rich blood color is ad- 
mirably contrasted with the bright tint of the leaves.” 
Pages 250, 260. é, 

18. That the fruit here meant is not “ apples,” but 
citrons, is now so generally admitted, that we need 
not stay to prove it: nevertheless, it is proper te 
mention it, that this rendering may not seem to be 
adopted without authority. Almost every writer has 
proofs on this subject. See Appre-TREE 
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The second day.—1. Bride at her window hears the 
hunting-horn. This we think probable, from what 
follows ; the directions of the Bridegroom to his com- 
yanions to catch the jackals, partly prove it ; perhaps, 

owever, the poet hints, that though, when he set 
out, the prince designed to be of their party, yet, af- 
ter conversation with his Beloved, he is tempted to 
send them alone on that expedition. It is very nat- 
ural that this passing by the Bride’s windows should 
occur, if Solomon dwelt below, and was going out 
at a gate above, in the palace; or even if his chase 
were restricted to the area within the walls, it might 
easily lead him to pass the upper wing of the palace, 
and the windows of the haram. 

2. Music. This is considered in the article on 
Marriace Processions. Are not these hills, these 
rising grounds, within the park of the palace ? If so, 
then perhaps the Bridegroom, in a following day, in- 
vites his Bride to no very distant or very dangerous 
“ lions’ haunts,” or “panther mountains ;’—but to 
hillocks, &c. in his park, known by these appella- 
tions. We say perhaps, because, though such names 
are given to partsofa royal palace in the East, yet 
the mention of Lebanon seems to infer a more dis- 
tant excursion. 

3. Seated in his (4) carriage. See the Plate of Ve- 
HICLES, p. 269. Also for (5) the windows; and for 
(6) the blinds, or lattices. 

és My Dove hid in the clefts of the rocks. To un- 
derstand this simile, consider the Bridegroom as be- 
ing in the garden, below the windows of the cham- 
ber, within which openings the Bride is seen by him ; 
now, windows in the East are not only narrow, but 
they have cross-bars, like those of our sashes, in 
them: the interposition of these prevents a full view 
of the lady’s person; so that she resembles a dove 
peeping, as it were, over, or from within, the clefts 
in a rock; and only partly visible ; that is, retiring, 
her head and neck, or crop, “ which,” says the Bride- 
procul, “though I can but just discern, [ perceive is 
) 


vely.” Observe, too, that she is closely veiled ; the 
retiring, timid dove, therefore, is the comparison.— 


The Bridegroom continues the simile of the dove, 
praises (8 Mer turgid crop, and her pleasant voice ; 
this, in a dove, can only be the (9) cooing, or call, of 
that bird, which, under this simile, he desires to hear 
directed toward himself. 

10. My Beloved is mine, and I am his. Does this 
mean, “I am all obedience to his requests ? Our en- 
joyments now are mutual, and it shall be my happi- 
ness to accomplish his desires.” What is the import 
of the phrase “ feeding among lilies ?”—Who feeds ? 
—who is fed ?—why among lilies ? 

11. Bether. This might be rendered “the craggy 
mountains ;” and if it were certain that the iber or 
rock-goat, or the chamois, was that particular species 
of gazelle which we have rendered “antelope,” it 
might be very proper to preserve that translation ; 
but as Egypt is not a mountainous country, but a 
valley, could the Bride know any thing of the rock- 

‘oat? On the other hand, were the mountains of 
Bether famous for swift goats >—and how should the 
Bride know that particular ? 

12. Till night I seek him ; meaning, I have waited 
for my Beloved all the evening; and now, though it 
be too late to expect his company, still I seek him: 
my disappointment is great ;—but how to remedy 
it -—Shall I go into the city ? for I am sure he is not 
at home; Iam sure, if he were in his palace, he 
‘would visit me. The whole of this speech is under- 
stood to be in the optative mood ; we have rather used 
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the subjunctive English mood, as more likely to con- 
vey its true import. 

13. Ciry. See the article on Jerusatem, where 
we have suggested the probability of the term City, 
in Acts xii. denoting the City of David. We would 
suggest the same here; and submit, that the Bride 
does not mean the City of Jerusalem, but the streets, 
the broad places, the handsome courts, squares, &e. 
of the City of David, her present royal residence. 
Under this idea, should she venture on an evenin 
promenade, she would be near her apartments, rs 
never beyond the walls of her palace: but even this 
she declines; not choosing to expose herself to inci- 
dental meetings with the guards or watchmen. To 
suppose that she has any inclination to ramble in Je- 
rusalem at large, is to forget that she is a foreigner, 
and very recently arrived : how could she know her 
way about that city ? 

The third day.—l. What is that—2 In the origi- 
nal, “ Who is that”—? But this has been regarded as 
an error of transcribers. Ifthe original word were 
what, then the palanquin is the subject of this inquiry ; 
and to this the answer is given ; if the original word 
were who, then the answer implies that the royal own- 
er was seated in this vehicle. But there appears no 
subsequent reference to him. We have rather 
thought that the general turn of the question leads 
to the word what; the reader will take his choice, as 
either word implies the same import, and will justify 
the same answer. 

2. Vast column of smoke. This strong expression 
“arg? is by no means too strong for the poet’s de- 
sign: the word is used in Joel ii. 80. to denote the 
smoke of a voleano, or other abundant discharge of 
smoke, rising high in the air like a cloud. The im- 
mense quantity of perfumes burning around the ap- 
proaching visitor is alluded to with very great address, 
under this prodigious comparison. The burning of 
perfumes in the East, in the preceding part of pro- 
cessions, is both very ancient, and very general. 
Deities (images) were probably the first honored 
with this ceremony, and afterwards their supposed 
vicegerents, human divinities. We have a relic of 
the same custom still existing among ourselves, in the 
flowers strewed or borne in public processions, at cor- 
onations, &c. and before our great officers of state ; 
as the lord chancellor, the speaker of the House of 
Commons; and in some corporations the mace, as an 
ensign of office, has the same origin, though now re- 
duced to a gilded ornament only. 

3. Palanquin. See the Plate of Veurcres, below. 

4, Fearless. We rather think this epithet describes 
the commander of these guards, “ the man,” that is, the 
head man, or chief, (see No. 10.of the Stxru Day,) 
as a brave fellow; of tried courage, void of fear, in 
the very darkest night, or rather, at all times: the 
composition of the Hebrew word (with ~) favors 
this thought; and we think, bad not the bed, the sleep- 
ing bed, unluckily preceded it, this word would not 
have been deviated by translators from its proper im- 
port; to which we have endeavored to restore it. 

5. This passage would startle the reader if he had 
not been prepared for it by what we have already 
said. This arrangement of the words is unusual in 
Hebrew, yet in poetry is very natural ; it merely re- 
fers the subject described to the following words de- 
scribing it, instead of the foregoing words, to which 
it has hitherto been usual to refer it. We shall see 
by the Plates the proprieties which accompany, as 
natural inferences, this manner of regulating the pas- 
sage. See the Plate of VenricLes. 
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6. Head-Circlet. This might be rendered bandeau; 
but then we could not have preserved the play of 
words ; for to have said, “the bandeaw with which 
his mother banded, or bandaged, his head,” would have 
been intolerable: the expression in our language be- 
comes ludicrous ; we have therefore preferred circlet, 
with which his mother encircled him. What this czr- 
clet was, we may see on another oecasion more fully ; 
but the Plate of the Brrpearoom’s Dress will assist 
usin part. (See p. 271.) 

7. Bridegroom having seen his Bride for the first 
time. ‘This we infer, because this is his first descrip- 
tion of her, or the first compliment he pays to her 
person; he praised, in the first day, her general de- 
portment; in the second day, he only compared her 
neck to that of a dove, that being all he had yet seen ; 
but now, the poet seems to say that he takes advan- 
tage of her contemplation of the royal palanquin to 
inspect her countenance ; which also she has suffered 
to be seen, partially at least. (See Nos. 7. 8. of the 
Seconp Day.) Observe, he only praises so much of 
her person as we may suppose he could discern, 
while she was standing behind the window; that is 
to say, her face, her hair, (seen in front,) her neck, 
and her bosom ; having caught a glimpse of these, he 
praises them ; but his Bride has modestly ston away, 
and returns no answer. She hears him, no doubt, 
with internal pleasure ; but the complete sight of her 
being a favor not yet to be granted, she withholds 
her approbation from the incident which had been 
too much his friend. Observe the art of the poet, 
who introduces an incident, whereby he favors the 
Lover with a gratification to which he was not, strict- 
ly speaking, entitled ; yet contrives to save the delica- 
cy of his Bride entirely harmless and irreproachable: 
he gives to the Bride the choice of what time—how 
long—she would continue at the window; yet from 
the accident of her going to the window without her 
veil, if the introduction of his palanquin were a plot 
in the Bridegroom, we perceive, by his subsequent 
discourse, that his plot had succeeded ;—and this 
without the smallest imputation on the delicacy of the 
person who was the object of his contrivance. 

8. Between thy locks. The word rendered locks 
seems to imply that portion of—those curls of—the 
hair which plays around the forehead: whereas, the 
word rendered tresses seems to denote those braids 
which fall down the back of the wearer. (See the 
Plate of the Bripr’s Dress, below.) Agreeably to 
this supposition, we do not recollect that the king has 
praised her tresses, because he had not seen them ; 
having only seen his Lady in front; but he praises 
her locks, two or three times; they being such parts 
of her hair as, in beholding her person in front, nat- 
urally met his inspection. 

9, 10. There is an opposition in this passage which 
requires elucidation. ‘Thy hair, or braids of hair, 
falling on thy shoulders, are like the long hairs of the 
Angora species of goat, whose staple is of great length, 
and very silky, (some of them have been made into 
muffs for our ladies,) which hang down, but bend and 
wave in hanging. Opposed to thisis a flock of sheep, 
closely shorn, trimmed of their wool; no superflu- 
ity, but uniform and perfect neatness. The goats 
are descending at mount Gilead; where, we suppose, 
the way was winding and tortuous, making the flock 
appear the longer, and more numerous, toa person 
standing at the foot of the mount: the sheep are com- 
ing up on mount Cassius; suppose such a road, as 
apparently or really compresses them into one com- 
pany ; (especially if seen by a person standing wn the 
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top of the mount;) or which only admits two at a 
time to pass along it. Mount Gilead was at the ex- 
tremity of Judea, north: mount Cassius was at the 
extremity of Judea, south. The contrast is, that of 
long hair lengthened by convolutions of descent ; op- 
posed to the utmost snaoothness contracted into the 
narrowest space. 

11. As to the rendering of “mount Cassius,” in- 
stead of “the washing :’—(1.) It rises from reading 
the original as two words, instead of one; which, in 
fact, does not deserve the name of an alteration : (2.) 
as mount Gilead is a place, the parallelism requires a 
place for this verse; which, (3.) the oppositions we 
have above remarked fully justify. This correction 
restores the poetry of the passage; and is perfectly 
agreeable to the usages of Hebrew poetry in general, 
and of this Song in particular. 

12,13. Blushing ; white. These verses, we appre- 
hend, maintain an opposition of a nature similar to 
that illustrated in the foregoimg remarks: blushing 
like a pomegranate ;—wwhite as a marble tower. We 
presume, that the inference of blushing is not to the 
flower of the pomegranate, but to the inner part of 
itsrind when the fruit is cut open ; which certainly is 
sufficiently blushing. 'The comparison of the female 
complexion to the rind, or skin, of ruddy fruits is 
common in allnations. Itis among ourselves a com- 
pliment rather popular than elegant, to say of a young 
woman, “She blushes like a Catharine pear:” but 
comparisons derived from the blushes of the peach are 
used not only in good company but by good writers. 

14. The tower of David, built on a commanding em- 
inence. Probably this tower was part of the palace 
of David; or it might be a guard-house, which stood 
alone, on some hillock of his royal residence. The 
allusion, we presume, is to the lady’s neck rising from 
her shoulders and bosom, majestically slender, grace- 
ful, and delicate as the clearest marble ; of which ma- 
terial, probably, this tower of David was constructed, 
On the neck of this lady was hung, by way of orna- 
ment, a row or collet of gems, some of which were 
polished, prominent, and oval in shape; these the 
speaker assimilates to the shields which were hung 
round the tower of David, as military embellishments. 
We would ask, however, whether these shields, thus 
bung on the ouside of this tower, were not trophies 
taken from the vanquished ;—if so, antiquity explains 
this custom at once, and the royal lover may be un- 
derstood as saying, “My father David hung many 
shields of those warriors whom he had subdued, 
many shields of the mighty, as trophies of his prowess, 
around the tower which he built as an armory ; 
trophies no less splendid, and of conquests no less 
numerous over princes vanquished by your beauty, 
adorn your neck.” (See 1 Mace. iv.57.) This is not 
all; as the word for shields seems to imply a shield 
borne before a warrior ; as before Goliath, when sub- 
dued by David, 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

15. Thy two nipples. Here we cannot, we appre- 
hend, adopt any other rendering ; for the simile seems 
to allude to two young red antelopes, who, feeding 
among lilies, and being much shorter than the flow- 
ers, are wholly obscured by them, except the tips of 
their noses, which they put up to reach the flowers, 
growing on their majestic stems. As these red tips 
are seen among the white lilies, so are the nipples 
Just discernible through the transparent gauze, or 
muslin, which covers the lady’s bosom. Otherwise, 
the breast itself is compared to lilies, on account of 
its whiteness ; above which peeps up the red nose of 
the beautiful gazelle. 
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16. Lebanon. This may be understood as if he 
had said, “ Your Egypt is a low, a level country ; but 
we have here most delightful and extensive prospects. 
What a vast country we see from mount Lebanon !” 
&c. And this may very possibly be the true sense of 
the invitation ; but we submit, whether these appel- 
lations were not names of places within the precincts 
of the royal park. Such occur in the East; and to 
such, we suspect, is the allusion of this passage. 

17. Carried captive my heart; robbed me of my 
heart, and carried it off, as a prisoner of war, into 
slavery : so we say among ourselves, such a one has 
“Jost his heart,’”—* his heart is cavtivated ;” which is 
the idea here. 

18. By one sally of thine eyes that is, of which I 
just get a glimpse, behind or between thy veil; or, of 
which the sparkles, shooting through thy veil, reach 
me; and that with irresistible effect; even to my 
heart’s captivity, as above. The comparison of 
glances of the eyes to darts, or other weapons, is 
common in the poets. 

19. Spouse. The first time we meet with this word, 
calah, it implies bride: but, we think, it is capable 
of being referred to either sex, like our word spouse. 
The Bridegroom adds, my sister, (see ABRaHAM,) but 
the Bride, in her answer, though she adopts the word 
spouse, yet omits the term brother ; we suppose, be- 
cause that was understood to convey a freedom not 
yet becoming her modesty to assume ;—she goes so 
Jar ; but no farther. The reader wil: perceive several 
words attached, in elucidation of this appellation, to 
the places where it occurs. 

20. Around thee shoot plants ; literally, “ thy shoots 
are plants,” &c. By means of this supplement, we 
presume, the ideas of the poet are, for the first time, 
rendered clear, correct, and connected. The impor- 
tance of water, fountains, springs, &c. in the East, is 
well known; but the peculiar importance of this arti- 
cle to a garden, and that garden appropriated to aro- 
matic plants, must be very striking to an oriental 
reader. By way of meeting some ideas that have been 
suggested, we shall add, that the Bride is a fountain, 
&c. securely locked up from the Bridegroom, at pres- 
ent; that is, he is not yet privileged to have complete 
access to her. What the advantages of water to a 
garden of aromatics might be, we may guess from 
the nature of the plants ; the following extract from 
Swinburne may contribute to assist our conjectures : 
“ A large party of sprightly damsels and young men 
that were walking here were much indebted to us 
for making the water-works play, by means of a 
small bribe to the keeper. Nothing can be more de- 
licious than these sprinklings in a hot day ; all the 
flowers seemed to acquire new vigor ; the odors exhaled 
from the ORANGE, CITRON, and Lemon trees, grew more 
poignant, more balsamic, and the company ten times 
more alive than they were ; it was a true April show- 
er. We sauntered near two hours in the groves, till 
we were quite in ecstasy with sweets. It isa most heay- 
euly residence in spring, and I should think the sum- 
mer heats might be tempered and rendered support- 
able enough by the profusion of water that they en- 
joy at Seville.” (Travels in Spain, p. 252.) The 
following description of his mistress, by an Arabian 
lover, in Richardson’s Arab. Gram. (p. 151.) bears 
mut similitude to several allusions in the poem be- 

ore us :— 


Her mouth was like the Solomon’s seal, 
And her cheeks like anemonies, 
And her lips like two carnations, 
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And her teeth like pearls set in coral, 
And her forehead like the new moon; 
And her lips were sweeter than honey, 
And colder than the pure water. 


How very different from our own is that climate 
wherein the coldness of pure water is a subject 
of admiration!—a comparison to the lips of the 
fair ! 

21. ("The nard. As this plant occurs in the 
close of the former verse, should it again occur here ? 
Can the words be differently connected? or is a 
word unfortunately dropped ? or what fragrant shrub 
should be substituted for the nard? but observe, 
that in one passage the word nard is singular, in the 
other it is plural. 

22. We are so accustomed to consider the aloe as 
a bitter, because of the medical drug of that name, (an 
inspissated juice,) that we are hardly prepared to re- 
ceive this allusion to the delicious scent of the flowers 
of this plant; but that it justly possesses and main- 
tains a place among the most fragrant aromatics, we 
are well assured :—* This morning, like many of the 
foregoing ones, was delicious ; the sun rose glorious- 
ly out of the sea, and the air all around was perfum- 
ed with the effluvia of the aloe, as its rays sucked up 
the dew from the leaves.” (Swinburne’s Travels 
through Spain. Letter xii.) 

23. Sink, thou southern gale. On this avertive sense 
of the word Ba, see the article Suirou. Had this 
seatiment been uttered in England, we should have 
reversed the injunction ; but, in Judea, the heat of the 
south wind would have suffocated the fragrancy of 
the garden, to which the north wind would have been 
every way favorable. 'To desire the north wind to 
blow at the same time when the south wind blows, is 
surely perverted philosophy, inconsistent poetry, and 
miserable divinity. 

24, Tam come into my garden ; that is, “I already 
enjoy the pleasure of your company and conversa- 
tion; these are as grateful to my mind as delicious 
food could be to my palate: I could not drink wine 
and milk with greater satisfaction : I am enjoying it. 
And you, my friends, partake the relish of those pleas- 
ures which you hear from the lips of my beloved, and 
of those elegances which you behold in her deport- 
ment and address.” 

The fourth day.—1. The Bride says explicitly, that 
these occurrences happened ina dream, “ J slept ;’— 
which at once removes all ideas of iadelicacy, as to 
the Bridegroom’s attempt to visit her, her going to 
the door, standing there, calling him, being found by 
the watchmen, beaten, wounded, &c. Moreover, 
she seems to have supposed herself to be previously 
married, by mentioning her radid, or deep veil, which 
in reality, we presume, she had not yet worn, as the 
marriage had not actually taken place; and, though 
betrothed, she probably did not wear it till the wed- 
ding. That the word heart in this passage means 
imagination, dreaming imagination, fancy, appears 
from Eccles. ii. 23: “'The days of laborious man are 
sorrows ; his doing vexations, yea, even in the night- 
time his rant does not rest :” he is still dreaming of 
still engaged about, the subject of his daily labors.— 
This sense of the word heart is not uncommon in the 
Proverbs. ; 

2, The voice, that is, sound, of my beloved, knocking. 
For the same reasons for which we have rendered 
voice, music, in the Second Day, (2) we have rendered 
voice, sound, in this place ; since the sound of a rapping 
against a door is not properly a voice; and since the 
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word bears a more general sense than voice, restrict- 
ively. 

3. Lock. On the nature of the locks used in the 
East, Mr. Harmer has said something, and we mean 
to say more elsewhere, with a Plate and explana- 
tion. 

4, Chamber of my heart. See the article Sarr. 

5. Standard of ten thousand :—chief, say many ;— 
standard, say others ;—he for whom the standard is 
borne, say some, observing, that the word has a pas- 
sive import; (the standard was a fiery beacon ;)—he 
who carries this beacon—no, that is too laborious—he 
Jor whom, in whose honor, to light wham, this stan- 
dard is carried; he who shines, glitters, dazzles, by 
the light of it: and, lastly, comes the present elucida- 
tor—what forbids that this royal Bridegroom should 
himself be the standard that leads, that precedes, that 
is followed by—imitated by—ten thousand? So 
Shakspeare describes Hotspur— 


His honor stuck upon him, as the sun 

In the gray vault of heaven, and by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts: he was indeed the glass 

Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 

. s+... 0 that, in speech, in gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humors of blood, 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashioned others !—And him O wondrous 
him! 

O miracle of men! 


6. His eyes are like doves. Nothing can more strik- 
ingly evince the necessity for acquaintance with the 
East, as well in its natural history as in other articles, 
than this passage, and the other passages in which 
eyes are compared to doves; our translators say, “ to 
the eyes of doves,” wLich, as it may be understood to 
imply meekness, tenderness, &c. has usually passed 
without correction: but the facts are, (1.) that our 
translators have added the word eyes ; and (2.) that 
they took black for white. They had in their mind 
the white pigeon, or, at least, the light-colored turtle- 
dove ; whereas the most common pigeon, or dove, in 
the East, is the deep blue, or blue-gray pigeon, whose 
brilliant plumage vibrates around his neck every 
sparkling hue, every dazzling flash of color: and to 
this pigeon the comparison of the author refers. 
The deep blue pigeon, standing amid the foam of a 
water-fall, would be—a blue centre surrounded by a 
white space on each side of him, analogous to the iris 
of the eye, surrounded by the white of the eye. But, 
as the foam of this water-fall is not brilliant enough 
to satisfy the poet, he has placed this deep blue pigeon 
in a pond of milk, or in a garden basin of milk, 
where, he says, he turns himself round, to parallel the 
dipping of the former verse: he wantons, sports, 
frisks : so sportive, rolling, and glittering, is the eye, 
the iris of my beloved. ‘The milk, then, denotes the 
white of the eye, and the pigeon surrounded by it 
the iris: that is, “the iris of his eye is like a deep blue 
pigeon, standing in the centre of a pool of milk.” 
The comparison is certainly extremely poetical and 
picturesque. Those who can make sense of our 

ublic translation are extremely favored in point of 
ingenuity. This idea had not escaped the poets of 
Hindostan ; for we have in the Gitagovinda the fol- 
lowing passage: “'The glances of her eyes played 
like a pair of water-birds of azure plumage, that sport 
near a full-blown lotos on a pool in the season of dew.” 
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The pools of Heshbon afford a different comparison 
to the eyes of the Bride ; dark, deep, and serene, are 
her eyes ; so are those pools, dark, deep, and serene : 
—hbut were they also surrounded by a border of dark- 
colored marble, analogous to the border of stibium 
drawn along the eye-lids of the spouse, and render- 
ing them apparently larger, fuller; deeper? As this 
comparison is used where ornaments of dress are the 
particular subjects of consideration, we think it not 
impossible to be correct; and certainly it is by no 
means contradictory to the ideas contained in the 
simile recently illustrated. (See No.9. in the Firrx 
Day.) For the particulars of the Dress, see the Plates 
of dresses and their explanations, i/fra. 

7. Decorated as Tirzah, &c. The whole of this 
eclogue, we apprehend, is composed of military allu- 
sions and phrases ; consequently the cities, with the 
mention of which it opens, were those most famous 
for handsome fortifications. ‘Thou art [rer] decorat- 
ed as Tirzah ;—[NaweEn] adorned as Jerusalem ;— 
[Amen] ornamented in a splendid, sparkling, radiant 
manner, as bannered ranks, or corps of soldiers, are 
ornamented ; which is not far from the compliment 
formerly paid her as resembling an officer of cavalry, 
riding with dignity among the horse of Pharaoh: nor 
is it unlike the reference of the prince himself to a 
[fiery] standard, in the pee eclogue. See what 
is said on the banner of the heavens in a following 
verse: these banners, we must recollect, were 
fae fire-pots, usually carried on the top of a 
staff. 

8. Wheel about thine eyes: literally, do that return, 
or, at least, turn round: but this phrase is not in our 
Janguage either military or poetical ; we have, there- 
fore, adopted a word of command, whose import is 
of the same nature, and whose application has been 
sufficiently familiar to us of late. 

9. My station, literally, my region, the ground I 
occupy with my troops, my post, in a military sense ; 
which station you attack, and by your attack force 
me to give ground, to retire ; you drive me off, over- 
power me, advance into my territories, and, in spite 
of my resistance, add them by victory and conquest 
to your own. These are clearly military ideas, and 
therefore, we suppose, are expressed in military 
terms. 

10. Here follow four lines, or verses, repeated from 
the second eclogue of the second day. They have 
every appearance of being misplaced ; a mere dupli- 
cate of the former passage. It should seem rather 
unlikely that, in so short a poem, such a duplication 
should be inserted intentionally. Whether these 
lines replace others which should be here, or merely 
are a repetition, the reader will judge for himself 
by the connection, or want of connection, of the 
passage. 

* Dazzling as the streamers? a comer The 
reader will probably be startled at this idea, as we 
also should have been, had we not accidentally met 
with the following Arabic verses in Richard- 
son :— 


When I describe your beauty, my thoughts are 
perplexed, 

Whether to compare it 

To the sun, to the moon, or to the wandering star 
{a comer]. 


Now this idea completes the climax of the pas- 
sage, which was greatly wanted; so that the com- 
parisons stand, (1.) day-break, a small glimmering 
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hight; (2.) the moon; (full moon 7 (3.) the sun elear- 
ly shining ; (4.) the comet; which, seen by mght, is 
dazzling; as it were, the fiery banner, or streacner of 
the hosts of heaven; such a phenomenon has ever 
been among the most terrific objects to the eyes of 
the ie Arab, on whose deep blue sky it glows in 
tremendous perfection. Is this word plural by em- 
phasis 2—meaning, the chief of streamers; THE 
STREAMER, par excellence. 

The comparison of a lady to the full moon is fre- 
quently adopted in Arabia: 


She appeared like the full moon in a night of joy, 
Delicate in limbs, and elegant of stature. 


We cannot refrain from observing how happily 
this comet illustrates the simile, in Jude 13: “ Wan- 
dering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever.” As the apostle uses the word 
planetai, it has been usual to suppose he alludes to 
neighboring orbs, the planets, whose motions appear 
very irregular ; sometimes direct, sometimes station- 
ary, sometimes retrograde ; but, if we 1>fer his ex- 
pression to comets, then we see at once how they 
may be said to remain in perpetual darkness, after 
their brilliancy is extinct; which idea is not applica- 
ble to the planets. We may add, that the Chaldeans 
held comets to be a species of planets, (Senec. 
Quest. Nat.) that the Pythagoreans included com- 
ets among planets which appear after very long in- 
tervals, (Arist. Meteor. lib. i.) and that the Mgyp- 
tians calculated their periods and predicted their 
return. 

ll. Affection, heart. The Bride had told us be- 
fore, in No. 1. that, while she slept, her affection, 
heart, imagination, was awake ; the heart, among the 
Hebrews, was the seat of the affections; but, here, 
the Bridegroom says, while he was really awake, 
and therefore fully master of his senses, and of his 
actions, his affection overcame his intentions, and 
brought him back, unawares to himself, unconscious- 
ly, or nolens volens, as we say will he nil he, toward 
the object of his regard. ‘This, then, is a stronger 
idea than the former; and is heightened by his no- 
tice of the swiftness with which he was brought 
back ; equal to that of the rapid chariots of his peo- 
ple, flying to engage the enemy ; literally, chariots of 
my Fe pouring out (12): now, this pouring out 
hardly means a review ; but, if it do, it must point, 
especially, to the most rapid movement of that ex- 
ercise; that is, the charge; if it mean powred out in 
battle, it amounts to the’same ; a charge on the ene- 
my, executed with great velocity; but some say, 
“chariots of the princes of my people.” (See Amrn- 
spAB.) Who are “the people” of monarchs? The 
phrase is used by Pharaoh, in Gen. xli. 40, and by 
Solomon here. 

13. Face about: literally, turn round: but as this 
is no military phrase, as already observed, the ex- 
pression adopted seems to be more coincident with 
the general tenor of this eclogue. 

14. This phrase, which literally is, that we may 
fasten our eyes on thee, we have ventured to render 
reconnoitre thee; for it ajypears, that they would 
“fasten their eyes” on her, as they did on entrench- 
ments around camps; which can be nothing but 
what modern military language would term recon- 


a a = . 

15. What, or how, would you fasten your eyes on 
SrLromen ?—Like as we do on the ditches, fosses, or 
entrenchments of the Saint In this sense the root is 
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used, in 2 Sam. xx. 15; 1 Kings xxi. 23; Isa. xxvi. 
1; Lam. ii. 1. On the whole, then, it appears, that 
these are military terms; and it must be owned that 
they prodigiously augment the variety of the poem, 
and give a highly spirited air to this eclogue in par- 
ticular; they account, too, for the lively interference 
of the Bridegroom’s companions, and, by the rapid 
repartee they occasion, they close it very differently 
from all the others, and with the greatest animation 
and vivacity. 

The fifth day.—l. Feet in sandals. See the Plate 
of the Brive’s Dress. 

2. Daughter of LaneRairy: or of princes. Here 
the same word occurs as we observed signified 
(Fourtu Day, No. 12.) pouring oué; it is usually ren- 
dered princes, from the opportunity enjoyed by per- 
sons of high rank, of pouring out their liberality on 
proper occasions ; and perhaps such is its import in 
this place. Daughécr, in the looser sense of the word, 
not descendant, but patroness of pouring out, of libe- 
rality, who hast spared no expense, on this occasion, 
to adorn thyself with the most costly apparel; q. d. 
“Daughter of liberality, how magnificent! how ele- 
gant! how attractive is thy dress! the whole to- 
gether is beautiful; the parts separately are rich and 
ornamental! We shall consider and commend them 
in their order.” . 

As the Bride stands up, the ladies begin with de- 
scribing her sandals; and they not only praise her 
sandals, but her feet in them. ‘The reader will per- 
ceive, by inspecting the prints, that this is extremely 
accurate ; as sandals do not hide the feet, but permit 
their every beauty to be seen; and although our la- 
dies, being accustomed to wear shoes, may think 
more of a handsome shoe than of a handsome foot, 
the taste in the East is different. We know that the 
Roman emperor Claudius decorated his toes with 
gems, no less than’ his fingers; and was so proud of 
his handsome foot, that whereas other sovereigns 
used to give their hands to be kissed by their sub- 
jects, on certain occasions, he gave his foot for that 
purpose ; which some historians have attributed to 
pride of station ; others to pride of person, as if his 
handsome foot would otherwise have been over- 
looked, and deprived of its due admiration. Ob- 
serve, these ladies begin at the Bride’s sandals, 
her feet, and their descriptions ascend; the Bride- 
groom always begins with her locks, her hair, &c. 
and his descriptions descend, but not so low as the 
feet. 

3. The selvedges of thy drawers. This word 
[cuemux] is derived from the same root as that in 
the Second Day rendered “my beloved was turned 
away :” it signifies, therefore, to turn, to return, to 
turn back ; now, what can more correctly describe 
the selvedge of a piece of cloth, &c. which is made 
by the return of the threads back again, to where 
they came from, that is, across the cloth? Thus 
threads, by perpetually turning and returning, com- 
pose the edge of the cloth; which we conceive to 
be the very article described by the use of the word 
in this place; but if it be the edge of the gar- 
ment, the thought is the same; since that is the 
natural situation for an ornamental pattern of open 
work. i 

4. Drawers. This word can never mean thighs 
as thighs have no selvedges, it must mean drawers 
or the dress of the thighs. See the Plate of Eeyr 
gran Dresses, infra. 

5. Open-work ; pinked. Which of these words 
should be adopted depends on what materials these 
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ilrawers were made of: if they were of muslin, then 
the open-work is wrought with a needle, as muslin 
will not bear pinking ; but if they were of silk, then 
they might be adorned with flowers, &c. cut into 
them by means of a sharp iron, struck upon the 
silk, and cutting out those parts which formed the 
pattern. And this, we apprehend, is the correct 
meaning of the word; it signifies to prick full of 
holes—to wound—to pierce—to make an open- 
ing—to run through, as with a sword: all which 
ideas agree perfectly with our rendering, pinking ; 
which consists in piercing silk full of holes, with 
a steel instrument, forcibly struck through its sub- 
ject. This determines for silk drawers; howevy- 
er, open-work pinkings do not disagree in phrase- 
ology. 

6. Girdle-clasp. 
Dresses, Nos. 6, 9. 

7. Rich in mingled wine : the original is, not poor ; 
an expression doubtless adopted by the poet for the 
sake of his verse; the difference between rendering 
“rich,” and “not poor,” needs no apology. The 
idea is, that this clasp was set with rubies; and sir 
William Jones tells us, it is very common among the 
Arabian poets to compare rubies to wine; hence he 
begins one of his translations from the Arabic, 
“ Boy, bid yon liquid ruby flow ;” meaning that 
he should pour out wine from the vessel which con- 
tained it. 

8. Nipples. See No. 15. Turrp Day, where this 
allusion has already occurred. 

9. Eyes like the pools of Heshbon; (see No. 6. in 
Fovurrua Day;;) that is, darkened by a streak of stib- 
ium drawn all round them; as those pools are 
encompassed by a border of black marble. Proba- 
bly, too, the form of these pools was oval rather than 
circular. 

10. Thy nose like the tower of Lebanon. If the 
former line had not alluded to a place, whereby this 
line should require allusion to a place also, we 
should have inclined to risk a version derived from 
the roots of these words; which would stand 
thus :— 


See the Plate of Ecyprian 


Thy nose like a tower of whiteness itself, 
Which overlooks the levels [thy cheeks, &c.]. 


We are persuaded that this gives the true concep- 
tion of the passage, even if referred to a structure 
called the tower of Lebanon; for Damascus is situ- 
ated on a level plain; or this tower might stand so 
as to overlook some of those level plains which are 
interspersed in the mountains of Lebanon. Such, 
however, is the general idea; an erect tower, but of 
whatever other qualities is not determined. It might 
be desirable to render the foregoing verse also ac- 
cording to its roots; but the mention of the gate of 
Bathrabbim forbids; and if Heshbon be of necessity 
retained, then, for the sake of the parallelism, we 
think we must retain also Lebanon and Damascus ; 
of course, the comparisons are entirely local. See 
No. 11. Turrp Day. 

11. Carmel. (12.) Aregamen. We confess our 
embarrassment on the subject of these words. 

13. Entangled. This word bee OS used to sig- 
nify the entangling power of love. r. Harmer in- 
terprets Eccles. vii. 26: “I find more bitter than 
death the woman whose hands are (asswrim) bands ;” 
the general sense of the word is confinement, 
restraint, bondage ; so that our word entangled seems 
to express the. idea sufficiently. 
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The idea that the king’s heart was entangled 1a 
the numerous and beautiful braids of hair which 
adorned the head of his spouse, seems plausible 
enough, from the customs of oriental females, and 
the general scope of the passage ; but a particular 
and applicable authority is furnished im an ode of 
the Pend-Nameh, (p. 287, 288.) translated from the 
Persian by baron Silvestre de Sacy. Onpx or Jams 
on THE TREssES Or HIS MistTREss.—*O thou, who 
hast entangied my heart in the net of thy ringlets! 
the name alone of thy curling hair is become a snare: 
for hearts. Yes, all hearts are enchained (as in the 
links of a chain) in the (links) ringlets of thy hair ; 
each of thy curls is a snare and chains. O thou, 
whose curls hold me in captivity, it is an honor for ° 
thy slave to be fettered by the chains of thy ringlets. 
What other veil could so well become the fresh roses 
of thy complexion, as that of thy blaek curls [fra- 
grant] like musk? Birds fly the net; but, most 
wonderful ! my never quiet soul delights in the chains 
of thy tresses! Thy curls inhabit a region higher 
than that of the moon. Ah! how high is the region 
of thy tresses! It is from the deep night of thy 
curls that the day-break of felicity rises at every in 
stant for Jami, thy slave !” 

The reader will probably think this rhapsody 
sufficiently exalted; it is, however, a not im- 
modest specimen of the poetical exuberance of 
faney and figurative language in which the orientals 
envelope their ideas, when inspired by the pow- 
er of verse, and frenzied by the fascinations of 
beauty. 

14. Meanderings. This word (rehethim) signifies 
to run down, with a tremulous motion, or windin 
way, as of a stream, or rill of water ; so Jacob’s rods 
were placed in the rills, rivulets, gutters; in the 
watering-troughs: (Gen. xxx. 38, 46.) so the daugh- 
ters of Reuel filled the troughs, watering-places, for 
the sheep to drink from; (Ixod. ii. 16.) not raised 
wooden troughs, such as our horses drink out of, but 
rills running among the stones, &c. This we have 
expressed by the word meanderings; derived from 
the numerous bendings of the river Meander, and 
now naturalized in our language, in reference to 
streams and winding rivulets, &c. The trough into 
which Rebekah emptied the contents of her pitcher. 
(Gen. xxiv. 20.) is described by a different word, and 
might be properly a trough. 

15. Thy stature equals the palm. 
the Brivr’s Dress, infra. 

16. Thy address ; literally, thy palate; but this 
must refer to speech of some kind; the Bride had 
formerly told her spouse, that “his lips dropped 
honey ;” and now he says, “her palate dropped 
wine—prime wine ;” we have the lips and the palate 
eS together, to the same purpose, in Prov. 
v. 3:— 


See the Plate of 


The lips of a strange woman drop liquid honey, 
And her palate drops what is smoother than oil. 


It is evident the writer means her flattering words, 
her seductive discourses. The rendering “thy ad- 
dress” seems to coincide with the cheering and per- 
vading effects of wine. 

17. Going to be presented, as a special token of 
affectionate regard, to persons whose consummate 
integrity has been experienced ; literally, going for 
love-favors to uprights [persons]. Now, in such a 
case, a person would naturally select the very best 
wine in his power; he would rot send the tart, or 
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the vapid, but the most cordial, the most valuable he 
could procure. We suspect that the Bridegroom 
compliments himself, under the character of a 
friend whose integrity could not be doubted. (For 
the sense of consummate or complete, as that of the 
word Jashur, or Jeshurun, see the article Jesuu- 
RUN. 
is Should this chasm be filled up with 


wats se ss - » and he is mine? 


19. Dudaim. See the article Manprake. 

20. Our lofts ;—that is, the upper part of our 
gates or openings. As it is evident they were 
places to contain stores of fruit from the last year’s 
gathering, the word lofts is as proper as any to con- 
vey thatidea. It might be added, that presents of 
fruit, especially apples, by youths to their beloveds, 
are well known among the Greek poets; indeed, the 
practice almost became a custom, and originated a 
proverb, “He loves her with apples ;’—as we say 
“with cakes and comfits.” 

21. Thou shouldst conduct me. The reader’s at- 
tention has already been drawn to this passage; 
without departing from the usual translation of the 
words, we have merely referred them to the proper 
sneaker. 

22. Should this chasm be filled up with 


By the startling antelope, by the timid deer of the 
field ? 


It is inserted by the LXX, and the passage is imper- 
fect without the usual termination. 

The sixth day—1. Sociability. This seems to be 
pretty nearly the import of the original term, which 
oecurs only in this place. Since, as we conceive, 
the parties sat in the palanquin, opposite to each 
other, the Bride could hardly be said to be leaning 
on her beloved, nor joining herself to her beloved, as 
some have proposed to render it; nevertheless, that 
a kind of free intercourse after marriage is meant 
here, which would not have been so proper before 
marriage, admits of no doubt; and we think the chit- 
chat of sociability may answer the meaning of the 

word. The following conversation is probably a 
‘continuation of, or at Ploest is of the nature of; that 
intended by the term sociability. 

2. [urged thee ; that is to say, I would not let thee 
indulge ify baShfulness, but brought thee forward to 
the marriage ceremony, and overcame thy maiden 
dilatoriness, “'That would be woo’d, and not un- 
sought be won.” 

3. Thy mother delivered thee. The word signifies 
to deliver over, as a pledge is delivered over, to the 

erson who receives it, or to be brought forward, or 
rought out for that purpose. ‘The reader may, dis- 
cover, under the uncouth idiom of our translators, 
this very idea; “There thy mother brought thee 
forth ;” that is, as a pledge is brought forth to be de- 
_livered to a person who stands out of the house to 
receive it. (See Deut. xxiv. 10, 11.) That this is 
sufficiently unhappily expressed, we suppose no ju- 
dicious reader will hesitate to admit. But what 
shall we say to the Romish rendering of this pas- 
sage: “'There thy mother was corrupted; there she 
was deflowered that bare thee !”—and then—such 
mysteries! in reference to Eve, the general motii- 
er, &c. , 
4. As a signet on thy arm. See the article Seas. 
5. Our sister, or cousin, or friend, &c. The word 
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sister is not always used—strictly—in the Hebrew, in 
reference to consanguinity. The youth of this 
party is denoted by the phrase—her breast is not 
grown to its proper mature size. In Egypt this part 
of the person was extremely remarkable; Juvenal 
describes the breasts of an Egyptian woman as being 
larger than the child she suckled. 

6. Kiosks are pavilions, or little closets projecting 
from a wall for the purpose of overlooking the sur- 
rounding country ; like our summer-houses, &c. In 
the East they are, also, the indispensable places of 
repose, and of that voluptuous, tranquil gratification 
to which the inhabitants are urged by the heats of 
the climate, 

7. As one who offered peace ; literally, as one finding 
peace ; but, perhaps, the sentiment is—“ I appeared 
to him as inviting as the most delightful kiosk; a 
kiosk, in which he might be so delighted, that he 
would go no farther in search of enjoyment.” That 
peace often means prosperity is well known; in- 
deed all good is, in the Hebrew language, as it 
were, combined and concentrated in the term 
peace. 

8. Baal Ham Aun. We take this to be altogether 
an Egyptian term; Ham Aun is “progenitor Ham ;” 
—Baal is “ lord”—*'The lord Ham our progenitor.” 
This agrees perfectly with Egyptian principles. (See 
Ammon-No.) In fact, no other nation so long main- 
tained, or had so just authority to maintain, its rela- 
tion to Ham, who was commemorated in this coun- 
try during many ages. This name of a place, de- 
cidedly yyptian, confirms the general notion that 
the Brite was daughter to Pharaoh. 

9. tuspectors. This is the office which had been 
held by tne Bride, when in her own country; but 
here it is expressed in the plural ; implying, probably, 
an inferiority from that of the princess, though to 
the same purposes, &e. 

10. The tenant ; literally, the man; that is, as we 
understand it, the chief man, the first tenant, the oc- 
cupier; the same here as we have taken “the man” 
for the commander, in No, 4. Third Day, that is, the 
chief, or head man, as we speak; not each man dis- 
tributively, but rH man emphatically ; for, if there 
were many tenants, did each bring a thousand silver- 
lings ? so as to make, say ten thousand; then, why 
not state the larger number? or, did all which the 
tenants brought make up one thousand ? then, why 
not use the plural form men? Moreover, since two 
hundred, which is one fifth of a thousand, was due 
to the inspectors, it reminds us, that this is the very 
proportion established in Egypt by Joseph, Gen. 
xlvii. 24. This is convincing evidence that this prin- 
cess was from Egypt; and proves that, for purposes 
of protection, &c. this due was constantly gathered 
by the reigning prince.’ We suppose she hints at 
her father’s government, under this allusion to these 
inspectors ; and is still Egyptian enough to insist on 
the propriety of paying the regular tribute to his 
sovereignty, as governor in chief. An extract from 
Mr. Swinburne’s account of a similar estate among 
the Spanish Arabs may explain the nature of these 
fruiteries, and their profits: “I cannot give you a 
more distinct idea of this people than by translating 
a passage in an Arabic manuscript, in the library of 
the Escurial, entitled, ‘The History of Granada, by 
Abi Abdalah ben Alkalhibi Aboaneni,’ written in the 
year of the Hegira 778, A. D. 1378 $ Mehomet Lago, 
being then, for the second time, king of Granada, 
It begins by a description vf the city and its envi- 
rons, nearly in the following terms: ‘The city of 
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Granada is surrounded with the most spacious gar- 
dens, where the trees are set so thick as to resemble 
hedges, yet not so as to obstruct the view of the 
beautiful towers of the Alhambra, which glitter like 
so many bright stars over the green forests. The 
plain, stretching far and wide, produces such quanti- 
ties of grain and yegetables that no revenues but 
those of the first families in the kingdom are equal 
to their annual produce. Each garden is calculated 
to bring in a nett income of five hundred pieces of gold, 
(aurei,) out of which it pays thirty mine to the king. 
Beyond these gardens hie fields of yarious culture, at 
ull seasons of the year clad in the richest verdure, 
and loaded with some valuable vegetable production 
or other; by this method a perpetual succession of 
crops is secured, and a great annual rent 1s produced, 
which is said to amount to twenty thousand aurei. Ad- 
joining you may see the sumptuous farms belonging 
to the royal demesnes, wonderfully agreeable to the be- 
holder, from the large quantity of plantations of trees 
and the variety of plants. The vineyards in the 
neighborhood bring fourteen thousand auret. Immense 
are the hoards of all species of dried fruits, such as 
Jigs, raisins, plums, fe They have also the se- 
cret of preserving grapes sound and juicy from 
one season to another” [Comp. Firtu Day, No. 
20.) “N. B. Iwas not able to obtain any satis- 
factory account of these Granada awurei, gold 
coins.” (Swinburne’s Travels in Spain, Letter 
xxii. p. 164.) 

We have supposed that this Sixth Day is the day 
of marriage; as this has not usually been under- 
stood, we shall connect some ideas which induce us 
to consider it in that light. Leo of Modena says, 
that (1.) “The Jews marry on a Friday, if the spouse 
be a maid ;” (Thursday, if a widow.)—Now Friday 
morning is the time of this eclogue, supposing the 
poem began with the first day of the week.—(2.) 
“The Bride is adorned, and led out into the open 
air ;” so, in this eclogue, the Bride’s: mother “brings 
her out,” for that purpose ;—(3.) “into a court or 
garden ;” so, in this eclogue, the ceremony passes 
“under a citron-tree ;”? consequently in a garden. 
This eclogue, then, opens with observation of the 
nuptial procession after marriage ; and we learn that 
the ceremony had taken place by the following con- 
versation, in which the Bridegroom alludes to the 
maiden bashfulness of his Bride, as having required 
some address to overcome. Moreover, the Bride 
solicits the maintenance of perpetual constancy to 
herself, as implied in the connection now completed ; 
With attention to the interests of a particular friend, 
she transfers all her private property to her husband, 
yet_ reserves a government-due to her royal parent 
in Egypt; and the eclogue closes, both itself and 
the poem, by mutual wishes for more of each other’s 
conyersation and company. See the article Mar- 
RIAGE. 

It is now time to conclude our investigation of 
this poem; but we must previously observe, how 
perfectly free it is from the least soil of indelicacy ; 
that allusions to matrimonial privacies which have 
been fancied in it, are absolutely groundless f incies ; 
and that, not till the Fifth Day, is there any o!lusion 
to so much as a kiss, and then it is covered by: as- 
similation of the party to a sucking infant brother. 
The First Day is distance itself, in poimt of conver- 
sation; the Second has no conversation but what 
passes from the garden below up to the first-floor 
window ; the Third Day is the same in the morning; 
and the evening is an invitation to take an excursion, 
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and survey prospects; as to the comparison to a 
well, delicacy itself must admire, not censure, the 
simile. The Fourth Day opens with a dream, by 
which the reader perceives the inclination of the 
dreamer, and the progress of her affection; but the 
Bridegroom himself does not hear it, nor is he 
more favored by it, or for it; on the contrary, the 
lady permits him in the evening to sport his military 
terms as much as he thinks proper; but she does 
not, by a single word, acquaint, him of any breach 
he had made in her heart. We rather suspect, that 
she rises to retire somewhat sooner than usual, 
thereby counterbalancing, in her own mind, those 
effusions of kindness to which she had given vent 
in the morning. The Fifth morning is wholly ac- 
cupied by the ladies’ praises of the Bride’s dress; 
she herself does not utter a word ; but, in the evening 
of that day, as the marriage was to take place on the 
morrow, she merely hints at what she cowld find in 
her heart to do, were he her infant brother ; and for 
the first time he hears the adjuration, “if his left 
arm was under her head,” on the duan eushion, &e. 
and the discourse, though evidently meant for her 
lover, yet is equivocally allusive to her supposed 
fondling. It must be admitted, that after the mar- 
riage they make a procession, according to the eus- 
tom of the place and station of the parties, in 
the same palanquin together, aud here they are 
a little sociable; but modesty itself will not find 
the least fault with this sociability, nor with one 
single sentence, or sentiment, uttered on this 
occasion. ; 

We appeal now to the candor, understanding, and 
sensibility of the reader, whether it be possible to 
conduct a six-day conversation between persons 
solemnly betrothed to each other, with greater deli- 
cacy, greater attention to the most rigid virtue, with 
greater propriety of sentiment, discourse, action, de- 
meanor, and deportment.—The dignity of the per- 
sons is well sustained in the dignity of their lan- 
guage, in the correctness of their ideas and ex- 
pressions; they are guilty of no repetitions; what 
they occasionally repeat they vary, and improve by 
the variation; they speak in poetry, and poetry fur- 
nishes the images they use; but these images are 
pleasing, magnificent, varied, and appropriate ; they 
are, no doubt, as they should be, local, and wr do 
not feel half their propriety because of their locality ; 
but we feel enough to admit, that few are the authors 
who could thus happily conduct such a poem; few 
are the personages who could sustain the characters 
in it; and few are the readers in any nation, or in 
any time, who have not ample cause to admire it, 
and to be thankful for its preservation as the Sone 
or Sones! 


Being well persuaded that the reader has never 
truly seen this poem before, and that (though it has 
always been in our Bibles in prose) under the present 
arrangement it becomes a new poem, we have di- 
rected more attention to be given to the Plates than 
perhaps otherwise might have been done; these 
must speak for themselves; we only say, further, 
that in regard to the arrangement of the poem, 
our opinion advances toward a pretty strong per- 
suasion of its correctness; but as to the ver- 
sion, our endeavor has been to make that speak 
English. 


CANTICLES 
EXPLANATION OF THE PLATEs. 


Vrarcres.—Mr. Taylor has collected representa- 
tions. of several descriptions of those carriages which 
are used in the East, and which are supposed to be 
alluded to in the opening of the Second Day of this 
poem. We select the most important. 

Behold him seated, placed in his carriage, thus; 
looking out through the 
be or front win- 

ows. Gleaming, show- 
ing himself, or rather, 
being just visible, just 
glimpsing through, or 
between the lattices, per- 
haps appended to the 
apertures in front of the 
carriage. This engray- 
ing represents a travel- 
ling carriage ; not a car- 
riage for state or splen- 
dor. But in the Third Day we have the description 
of a superb and stately equipage, different, no doubt, 
from the former, because built expressly by the royal 
lover, to suit the dignity of his intended nuptials. 
Such a palanquin we have in the accompanying en- 
graving, and this is what may be more particularly 
examined by the description given in the poem. 
“ King Solomon hath built for himself a nuptial pal-. 
anquin ; its pillars” (or what we should call its poles) 
“are made of cedar wood ;’--Lebanon wood : per- 
haps, indeed, the whole of its wood-work might be 
cedar; but the poles, as being most conspicuous, are 
mentioned in the first place. Now, it is every way 
unlikely that Solomon would make these pillars of 
silver, as we read in our common version ; the use 
of silver poles does not appear; but the top, cover- 
ing, roof, canopy—liiterally the rolling and unrolling 
part, that which might be rolled wp—was of silver tis- 
sue. This canopy, or roof, is clearly seen in the 
engraving ; and it is ornamented with tassels, and a 
deep kind of hanging fringe, perhaps of silver also. 
But the lower carriage, or bottom, was of golden tis- 
sue, meaning that part which hangs by cords from 
the pillars or poles; that part in which the person 
sat—literally, the ridden-in part, which we have ren- 
dered the carriage—was of gold. The internal part 
of this carriage was spread with aregamen. Was 
‘this a finely-wrought carpet, adorned with flowers, 
mottos, &c. in colors, as some have supposed ? How, 
then, was it purple? as the word’is always held to 
denote. We see at each end of the carriage a kind 
of boister or cushion, or what may answer the pur- 
pose of easy reclining. Is this covered with chintz 2 
or very fine calico 2—Was such the carriage-lining of 
Solomon’s palanquin, but worked with an ornament- 
al pattern of needle-work, and a to the king 
by the daughters of Jerusalem? We presume we 
have now approached nearly to a just understanding 
of this poetical description: no doubt, the royal ve- 
hicle was both elegant and splendid. We have 
attempted to distinguish its parts, with their particu- 
lar applications. The propriety of our departing 
from the customary mode of understanding these 
verses must now be left to the reader’s decision ; 
but if the words of the original be so truly descrip- 
tive of the parts of this carriage, as we have sup- 
posed, we may anticipate that decision with some 
satisfaction. 
_ _Keyprran Dresses.—There are two ideas which 
ought to be examined before we can justly ascertain 
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the particulars of the Bride’s appearance: first, Was 
her dress correspondent to those of the East in gen- 
eral ? or, secondly, as she was an Egyptian, was her 
dress peculiarly in the Egyptian taste? To meet 
these inquiries, we propose to offer a few remarks on 
the peculiarities of Egyptian dress, presuming that 
some such might belong to the dress worn by this 
lady ; and indeed, that these are what give occasion 
to the admiration of the ladies of the Jerusalem ha- 
ram ; who, observing her magnificent attire, compli- 
ment every part of that attire, as they proceed to 
inspect it, in the following order. See the notes in 
illustration of the Firrxn Day. 

1. Sandals. See Brive’s Dress, infra. 

2. Selvedges of thy thigh apparel—We have al- 
ready examined the import of 
this word. If we look at the 
accompanying figure, we shall 
find, that, in front of the drape- 
ry which descends down the 
thigh, from the waist to the 
ankle, that is to say, where the 
edges of the drapery meet in 
front, isa handsome border of 
open-work; this is very dis- 
tinct, and it answers exactly 
to the description and words 
used to denote it in the poem; 
it is, (1.) at the return—the 
selvedge—of the drapery; (2.) 
it appertains to the thigh, and 
accompanies it like a petticoat ; 
(3.) it is pinked, or open-worked, 
into a pattern, which has evi- 
dently cost great labor, the per- 
formance of excellent hands ! 
This figure is truly Egyptian ; 
for it is from thé Isiac Table. 
We find the same kind of orna- 
ment worn by Grecian ladies, but on the outside of 
the thigh, as appears in the Hamilton vases. Wheth- 
er we read returning edge, selvedge, or front borders, 
&c. of this drapery, is indifferent to the idea here 
stated. 

6. Thy girdle clasp. See Brrpr’s Dress, infra. 

Bodice, body vest. See Bripx’s Dress, infra. 

8. Nipples. (1.) See the engraving under the ar- 
ticle Bep, where the nipples are just discernible 
through the very fine gauze, which covers the bo- 
som. (2.) Observe that the Egyptian figures above 
have the breast and nipple entirely naked: each has 
a kind of neckinger, which crosses the bosom, and is 
brought between the breasts, so that the wearer 
might have covered the breast had she pleased ; 
but the breast itself is left—as if carefully lefi—un- 
covered, in all these figures: we presume, therefore, 
that this was, anciently, a customary mode of dress, 
rendered necessary by the heat of the country. It 
appears on various mummies, and on many other 
Egyptian representations. Sonnini says, (vol. iii. p. 
204.) “The Egyptian women have no other cloth- 
ing than a long shift, or jacket, of blue cloth, with 
sleeves. of an extraordinary size.—T'his manner of 
dressing themselves by halves, so thut the air may cireu- 
late over the body itself, and refresh every part of it, is 
very comfortable in a country where close or thick hat- 
its would make the heat intolerable.” We must not 
judge of the propriety of Egyptian costume by the 
necessary defences against the variations and chills 
of northern climates. 'The reader will observe the 
head-dress in this figure; the hair, wl ich we pre 
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sume is meant to represent curls; the pectoral; the 
covering of the bosom ; the petticoat, its border, or- 
naments, &c, 


Baipr’s Dress. 


This figare represents an oriental lady in full dress, 
from Le Bruyn. The read- 
er will observe the head- 
dress, which consists of a 
cap set with pearls in vari- 
ous forms, the centre hang- 
ing over the forehead. On 
the top of this cap rise a 
number of sprigs of jew- 
elry work, which imitate, 
in precious stones, the nat- 
ural colors, &c. of the flow- 
ers they are meant to rep- 
resent. The stems are 
made of gold or silver 
wires ; and the leaves, we 
suppose, are made of color- 
ed foil. We saw, in the 
former plate, that Egyptian 
ladies wore a high-rising 
composition of ornaments ; 
and we see in this figure, a composition little, if at all, 
less aspiring. In fact, then, this head-dress renders 
very credible the idea of our translators, “thy head- 
dress upon thee is like Carmel !’—whether, by Car- 
mel, we understand mount Carmel, in which case the 
allusion may be to the trees growing on it; or, as the 
word signifies, a /mut/ul field, whose luxuriant vege- 
tation displays the most captivating abundance. 
Irom the cap of this head-dress hangs a string of 
pearls, which, passing under the chin, surrounds the 
countenance, We observe, also, on the neck, a col- 
let of gems, and three rows of pearls. These are 
tommon in the East; and something of this nature, 
we presume, is what the Bridegroom alludes to, when 
he says, Eclogue I. in the First Day, “'Thy cheeks 
are bright, or splendid, with bands, thy neck with col- 
lets:” meaning bands of pearls, surrounding the 
countenance, and glistening on the cheeks; and col- 
lots of goms, or other splendid or shining substances, 
disposed as embellishments, Observe, also, the or- 
naments suspended by a gold chain, which hangs 
from the neck, ‘These, though not, strictly speak- 
ing, girdle-clasps, yet have much the same effect in 
point of decoration ; and are composed of precious 
atonor, Including, no doubt, rubies, “rich in mingled 
wine.” Observe the rings worn on the fingers 5 the 
Wrist-bands of the vest, the flowers brocaded on it, 
on the veil, We, The figure also shows distinctly 
the difference between locks and tresses of hair, The 
looks ave those which hang loosely down the temples 
and cheek; the tresses avo those braids which natu- 
rally hang down the back, but which, in order to 
show their longth, ave in this instance brought for- 
wand over the shoulder, The reader will observe 
how these are plaited. Now, this mode of dressing 
the hal: seoms to have little allusion to the color of 
purple, or to require purple-colored ribands, or rib- 
ands of any color, Tt may rather be fancied to re- 
semble a mode of weaving, such as might be practised 
at Avoch, or Evech, whence it might be denominated 
Arechmen, that ia, “som the city of @reck 2? and, 
could this be admitted, we should perhaps find some- 
thing like the following ideas in this passage: “'Thy 
head-dreas is a difflise, spreading appearance, like 
vegetation and flowers [q, chenille 2} ;" Thy tessos 
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are close, compact, stuck together like an intimately 
woven or worked texture ;” say a carpet, diaper, 
calico, &c. It is true, this figure shows only a 
few tresses ; but we ought to extend our conception 
to a much greater number ; for lady Montague says, 
“T never saw, in my life, so many fine heads of hair. 
In one Jady’s 1 have counted a hundred and ten 
tresses, all natural.” Now, what numerous intricacies, 
meanderings, convolutions, &c. would a hundred and 
ten tresses furnish by dexterous plaiting! And as 
long hair, capable of such ornamental disposition, 
was esteemed a capital part of personal beauty, low 
deeply, how inextricably, was the king—his affection 
—entangled in such a labyrinth of charms, adorned 
in the most becoming manner, and displayed to the 
greatest advantage! The sex has always been proud 
of this natural ornament; and, when art and taste 
have well arranged it, all know that its effects are not 
inconsiderable. The reader will recollect, that we 
have already stated embarrassments on the subject 
of the word Jregamen. We have taken some pains 
to examine passages where it occurs; but we cannot 
acquiesce in the opinion that it means purple; that 
is, the color of purple only. Nevertheless, as all the 
dictionaries, and oxeaned and concordances, are 
against us, we suspend our determination. 

There is a figure in Sandys, which shows the san- 
dals, not only adorned 
with flowers, wrought 
on them, but which, be- 
ing sandals only, permit 
the whole foot to be 
seen; and being height- 
eners, they make the 
wearer seem so much 
taller than otherwise she 
would be, that the Bridegroom may well compare 
his bride to a palm-tree, up to whose top he designs 
to climb, that he may procure its fruit. This figure 
also shows an ornament around fhe ankle, and a gir- 
dle, perhaps of silver embroidery. 

This engraving is from “Estampes du Leyant,” 
and will assist to illus- 
trate the comparison 
which our public trans- 
lation (chap. ii. 2.) ren- 
ders, “ thy belly isa heap 
of wheat set about with 
lilies.” In the first place, 
instead of heap, read 
sheaf, of wheat. Second- 
ly, for belly, read bodice, 
or vest; that is, the cov- 
ering of the belly. Third- 
ly, for set aboul, read 
bound about, or tied up 
with a band of lilies. In 
short, the comparison is—a vest of gold tissue, tied 
up with a broad girdle of white satin, or of silver tis- 
sue, like that of this figure, to a sheaf of wheat 
standing on its end, and tied round its middle by a 
broad band of lilies, twisted into itself, whose heads 
would naturally hang down loosely, like the end of 
the girdle of this figure. Paving given the above as 
our idea of this comparison, it may be proper to say, 
that if the words set about be absolutely retained, then 
the silver flowers on this ground of gold tissue may 
answer that idea; but this does not appear to be so 
correct a translation. We may be allowed also to 
observe, how entirely this explanation removes every 
incelicacy to which our public translation is ex 
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poe ; and how greatly it is recommended by its sim- 
icity. 

x This investigation of the Bride’s dress may he clos- 
ed with propriety by the following description of a 
dress worn by lady Montague as given by herself; 
also, that of the fair Fatima, of whom she says, 
“She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade, flow- 
ered with silver, very well fitted to her shape, and 
showing, to admiration, the beauty of her bosom, 
only shaded by the thin gauze of her shift. Her 
drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green and sil- 
ver; her slippers white satin, finely embroidered ; 
her lovely arms adorned with bracelets of diamonds ; 
and her broad girdle set around with diamonds ; 
upon her head a rich Turkish handkerchief of pink 
and silver, her own fine black hair, hanging a great 
length, in various tresses ; and on one side of her head 
some bodkins of jewels. When I took my leave, two 
maids brought in a fine silver basket of embroidered 
handkerchiefs ; she begged I would wear the richest 
for her sake, and gave the others to my woman and 
interpretess.” (The pup1, love-favors, of our poem, 
passim.) “The first part of my dress is a pair of 
drawers; very full, that reach to my shoes, and con- 
ceal the legs more modestly than your petticoats. 
They are of a thin rose-colored damask, brocaded 
with silver flowers. My shoes are of white kid 
leather, embroidered with gold. Over this hangs 
my smock, of a fine white silk gauze, edged with 
embroidery. This smock has wide sleeves, hanging 
half way down the arm, and is closed at the neck 
with a diamond button ; but the shape and color of 
the bosom are yery well to be distinguished through 
it, The antery is a waistcoat, made close to the 
shape, of white and gold damask, with very long 
sleeves falling back, and fringed with deep gold 
fringe, and should have diamond or pearl buttons. 
My caftan, of the same stuff with my drawers, is a 
robe exactly fitted to my shape, and reaching to my 
feet, with very long, straight, falling sleeves. Over 
this is my girdle, of about four fingers broad, which 
all that can afford it have entirely of diamonds and 
other precious stones. Those who will not be at 
that expense have it of exquisite embroidery on sat- 
in; but it must be fastened before with a clasp of 
diamonds. The curdee is a loose robe they throw 
off, or put on, according to the weather, being of a 
rich brocade, (mine is green and gold,) either lined 
with ermine or sables; the sleeves reach very little 
below the shoulders. The head-dress is composed 
of a cap, called talpock, which is, in winter, of fine 
veivet embroidered with pearls or diamonds, and in 
simmer of a light shining silver stuff. This is fixed 
on one side of the head, hanging a little way down, 
with a gold tassel, and. bound on, either with a cir- 
cle of diamonds (as I have seen several) or a rich 
embroidered handkerchief. On the other side of 
the head, the hair is laid flat ; and here the ladies are 
at liberty to show their fancies; some putting flow- 
ers, others a plume of heron’s feathers, and in short 
what they please ; but the most general fashion is a 
large bouquet of jewels, made like natural flowers; 
that is, the buds of pearl; the roses of different col- 
ored rubies ; the jessamines of diamonds ; the jon- 
quilles of topazes, &c. so wellset and enamelled, it 
1s hard to imagine any thing of that kind so beauti- 
ful. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided 
into tresses braided with pearls or yibands, which is 
always in great quantity. I never saw in my life so 
many fine heads of hair. In one lady’s I have 
eounted a hundred and ten of these tresses, all nat- 
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ural ; but it must be owned, that every kind of beau- 
ty is more common here than with us. They 
generally shape their eyebrows; and both Greeks 
and Turks have the custom of putting round their 
eyes a black tincture, that, at a distance, or by can- 
dle light, adds very much to the blackness of them. 
They dye their nails a rose color ; but, I own, I can- 
not enough aceustom myself to the fashion to find 
any beauty in it.” Letters xxix. xxxiil. 


Bripecroom’s Dress. 


We have elsewhere (see Crown) bestowed some 
thoughts on the nature and shape of the royal crown 
of the kings of the Jews, and we wish now to recall 
those thoughts to the mind of the reader. We ob- 
served, that the crown of king Saul was called na- 
zer, or separated ; but a very different word, othar, is 
used to express the circlet, with which the mother of 
Solomon encircled his head on the day of bis mar- 
riage. Our translation renders »oth these words by 
one English appellation, crown; and the word othar 
is thus rendered, where, as it seems, it gives incor- 
rect potions of the subject intended. In distinguish- 
ing the different forms of this part of dress, we 
consider the cap or crown, 
(or both ideas in one, the 
crowned cap,) in the an- 
nexed figure, as being the 
nazer, or “separated” cap 
of Scripture. This is a 
portrait of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia; and it con- 
tributes, with others, to 
authorize our distinction. 
Tn addition, however, to 
these, we have also repre- 
sentations of a cap, the separations of which are very 
evident behind; and one of these separated parts 
falls on each shoulder down the back of the wearer, 
This goes not only in corroboration of the proposed 
distinction in the form and nature of the crowns of 
Jewish monarchs, but also strongly tends to es- 
tablish the nature of the shebetz, or royal coat of « lose 
armor. 

It was not, then, a royal cap of state, with which 
the mother of Solomon decorated his head at his 
nuptials ; that was probably made by a more pro- 
Jessed artist : neither was it proper to be worn at such 
a personal ceremony, but only on state occasions :— 
but, if the queen mother had taken pains to embroi- 
dera muslin fillet ; if she had worked it with her own 
hands, and had embellished it with a handsome pat- 
tern, then it was paying her a compliment, to wish 
the daughters of Jerusalem should go forth to ad- 
mire the happy effects of this instance of maternal 
attention and decorative skill. 

The accompanying portrait of Nadir Shah of Per- 
sia, from Frazer, shows his dress to abound in pearls, 
precious stones and golden embroidery. The man- 
ner of the king’s sitting and the kind of throne on 
which he sits, may perhaps give some hint of the 
manner of the Bridegroom’s sitting in the First Day. 
This is not the royal throne of state, the musnud of 
India; that is usually stationed in one place, where 
it is fitted up with all imaginable magnificence, and 
to which it is fized: whereas this seat is movable, 
and is carried from place to place, as wanted. Some 
such settee was perhaps oc ;upied by Solomon, when 
he visited his Bride; so that the king sat, while 
his companions stood on each hand of him, form- 
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ing a circle. It 
is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the kind 
of throne ; because 
there are (1.) the 
musnud itself, or 
throne of state—(2.) 
this kind of seat or 
settee—(3.) a kind 
of palanquin (call- 
ed takht  revan, 
that is, moving- 
eae oth- 
ers, all of which 
are thrones ; but 
their names and ap- 
plication are not the 
same in the original 
text of Scripture. 
This figure is copied from De la Valle, and is a 
ortrait of Aurengzebe, the 
Mogul of India. Observe 
the pearls, &c. in his tur- 
ban; the collets of pearls 
and gems hanging from his 
neck ; the same at his wrists: 
so the Bride says of her 
Prince, “his wrists, that is, 
his wrist-bands, the orna- 
ments at his wrists, are cir- 
clets of gold full set with 


topazes.” These topazes 
occupy the place of the 
pearls in our figure. Ob- 


serve, also, his shoes, which, 
being gold embroidery, are 
the bases of purest gold, from 
which rise his legs, like pil- 
lars of marble. Observe, 
too, that the stockings, fitting pretty closely to the 
legs, give them an appearance much more analo- 
gous to pillars or columns, that when the draw- 
ers are full, and occupy a considerable space, as they 
are commonly worn in the East. The reader will 
remark the nature and enrichments of this girdle, 
which is, no doubt, of gold embroidery. The tent 
may give some idea of that of Solomon, to which 
the ladies compare the Bride; they say she is “ at- 
tractive as the tent of Solomon ;” and certainly a 
tent so ornamented and enriched, so magnificently 
embellished, is attractive; attractive in the same 
manner as a magnificent dress, when worn by a 
person. If this tent be of black velvet, the golden 
enrichments embossed upon it must have a grand ef- 
fect. It should be recollected, that the passage de- 
mands the strongest contrast possible to the “tents 
of Kedar,” or the black tents of wandering Arabs ; 
and, were it not for a following verse, the reference 
should be to the Bride’s dress—discomposed—all in 
a flutter—after a long journey, from which she is 
but alighted at the moment—rather than to her per- 
son, or complexion, which subsequently is described 
as fair, &c. by terms absolutely incompatible with 
blackness or swarthiness. The coverings annually 
sent by the grand seignior for the holy house at 
Mecea, are always black. Mr. Morier has delineated 
a tent, intended to represent that of the prophet, the 
front of which is all but covered with jewels ; the 
whole sides and the top with ornaments, shaw]-pat- 
terns, &c. (‘Travels in Persia, vol. ii. p. 181.) 

This is a portrait of the grand seignior, sultan 
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Achmet. Butit shows 
a girdle, or rather the 
clasp which fastens it, 
of a different nature 
from the former. ‘This 
appears to be made of 
some solid material, 
(ivory,perhaps, ) thick- 
ly studded over with 
precious stones, where- 
by it corresponds per- 
fectly with that de- 
scribed by the Bride, 
as bright wwory over 
which the sapphire 
plays: for these gems 
may as well be sap- 
phires as any other. The general appearance of the 
sultan’s figure is noble and majestic, and may answer 

not inadequately, to the description given of her be 

loved by the Bride. 

It would be a considerable acquisition to sacred 
literature if those incidents which are furnished by 
the Greek poets, and which resemble certain inci- 
dents in this poem, were collected for the purpose of 
comparison: they would be found mere frequent 
and more identical than is usually imagined. But 
this purpose would be still more completely accom 
plished, by a comparison with those productions of 
the Persian and Hindoo poets, which have been 
brought to our knowledge by the diligence and taste 
of our countrymen in India. It may safely be said, 
that every line of the Hebrew poem may be illustrat 
ed from Indian sources. E-ven that incident, so re- 
volting to our manners, of the lady’s going out to 
seek her beloved by night, is perfectly correct, ac- 
cording to Indian poetical costume, as appears by 
Calidasa’s Megha Dita, (line 250, of Mr. Wilson’s 
translation,) also the Gitagovinda, translated by sir 
William Jones, (Asiatic Researches, vol. iii.) and oth- 
ers, which have been subsequently added to the 
stores of English literature. Admitting, asthe read- 
er has seen supposed in this work, that the Egyp- 
tians were from India, and that Abraham, the father 
of the Hebrew nation, was also from the East; this 
conformity to the manners of the original country 
by an Egyptian princess, consort of a Hebrew king, 
could include no difficulty arising from any imputa- 
tion of indelicacy; especially as the poet explicitly 
assigns the entire occurrence to a dream. 


CAPERNAUM, a city on the western shore of the 
sea of Galilee, on the borders of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali, and in which our Saviour principally dwelt dur- 
ing the three years of his public ministry, Matt. iv. 
13; Mark ii. 1 ; John vi. 17. Buckingham, Burek- 
hardt, and some other writers, believe it to have been 
the place now called Talhhewn, or Tel Hoom, which 
is upon the edgeof the sea, from 9 to 12 miles N. N, 
E. of Tiberias, and where there are ruins indicative 
of a considerable place at some former period. Dr. 
Richardson, however, in passing through the plain 
of Gennesareth, inquired of the natives whether they 
knew such a place as Capernaum; to which they 
replied, “Cavernahum wa Chonasi, they are quite 
near, but in ruins.” This should, perhaps, induce us 
to fix the site of Capernaum farther south; but our 
Saviour’s denunciation against it seems to have been 
literally accomplished ; and it has been east down into 
the grave, for hitherto no satisfactory evidence has 
been found of the place on which it stood, Matt. xi. 28 


CAP 


CAPHAR, in Hebrew, signifies a field, or village ; 
and hence we often find it in composition with other 
words, as a proper name, and sometimes annexed to 
the name of a city ; because what had been a village, 
when augmented, becomes a city. 

CAPHAR-SALAMA, or Capnar-Sarama; the 
same, perhaps, as Caphar-Semelia; not far from 
Jerusalem, 1 Mac. vii. 31. Afterwards called An- 
tipatris. 

CAPHAR-SOREK. In Jerome’s time there was 
a town of this name, north of Eleutheropolis, near 
Saraa. It is thought to have been named from the 
brook or valley of Sorek, where Delilah lived, Judg. 
xvi. 4, 

CAPHTOR, CAPHTORIM. There is great diffi- 
culty in properly avalyzing thisappellation; some think 
it imports, “islands, every way surrounded by wa- 
ter.” Henius refers it to one of the islands in the Nile ; 
Abel thinks it is the same as Rib, or Rihib, the Del- 
ta of Egypt. Bochart, following the Septuagint and 
the Targums of Jerusalem and Jonathan, takes 
Caphtor to be Cappadocia, on the Euxine; Calmet 
and others suppose the island of Crete to be the 
Caphtor of the Scriptures, chiefly on account of the 
resemblances between the laws and manners of the 
Cretans and Caphtorim, or Philistines. So also 
Gesenius and Rosenmiiller. In Gen. x. 13, 14, it is 
said that the Philistines and Caphtorim went out 
from Egypt, (probably to Crete,) and from thence 
the Philistines migrated to Canaan; see Amos ix. 7. 
Hence Jeremiah calls them (xlvii. 4.) “the remnant 
of the island Caphtor.” This opinion is also confirm- 
ed by the circumstance, that the Philistines are also 
called Cherethim, or Cherethites, equivalent to Cretans. 
That the Caphtorim, or Cherethim, and the Philis- 
tines, are the same people, is beyond doubt. Ezekiel 
says, (ch. xxv. 16.) “I will stretch out mine hand 
upon the Philistines, and I will cut off the Chere- 
thim.” Zephaniah also says, (ii. 5.) “Wo unto the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast, the Cherethites:” and 
1 Sam. xxx. 14, 15. “The Amalekites made an irrup- 
tion into the country of the Cherethites ;” that is, of 
the Philistines, as the sequel proves. Afterwards, 
the kings of Judah had foreign guards called Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, who were Philistines. See 
PuruistinEs. 

CAPITATION or tue Jews. Moses ordained, 
(Exod. xxx. 13.) that every Israelite should pay half 
a shekel for his soul, or person, as a redemption, 
“that there might be no plague among the peop'e, 
when they were numbered.” Many interpreters are 
of opinion, that this payment was designed to take 
place as often asthe people were numbered ; and 
that this payment of the half shekel per head being 
evaded when David numbered his subject: God pun- 
ished the neglect with a pestilence, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1. 
But it is more generally thought that Moses laid this 
tax on all the people, payable yearly, for the main- 
tenance of the tabernacle, for the sacrifices, wood, 
oil, wine, flour, habits, and subsistence of the priests 
and Levites. In our Saviour’s time, the tribute was 
punctually paid. (See Dipracuma.) The Israelites, 
when returned from Babylon, paid one third part of 
a shekel to the temple; being disabled probably at 
that time, by poverty, from doing more, Nehem. x. 
| 82. The rabbins observe, that the Jews in general, 
and even the priests, except women, children under 
thirteen years of age, and slaves, were liable to pay 
the half shekel. The collectors demanded it in the 
beginning of Nisan, but used no compulsion till the 

“assover, when erence its payment, 
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or took security for it. After the destruction of the 
temple, the Jews were compelled to pay the half 
shekel to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
CAPPADOCIA, a region of Asia, adjoining Pon- 
tus, Armenia, Phrygia, and Galatia, (Acts ii. 9; 1 Pet. 
i. 1.) between the Halys, the Euphrates, and the 
Euxine. Ptolemy mentions the Cappadocians, and 
derives their name from a river, Cappador. They 
were formerly called Leuco-Syri, or “ White Syrians,” 
in opposition to those who lived south of the moun- 
tains, and more exposed to the sun. Such was their 
character for dulness and vice, that the following 
virulent epigram was written upon them :— 


“Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit ; at illa 
Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis.” 


Cappadocia was also placed first in the proverb 
which cautioned against the three K’s—Kappadocia, 
Kilicia, and Krete. 

CAPTIVITY. God generally punished the sins 
of the Jews by captivities or servitudes. The first 
captivity, however, from which Moses delivered them, 
should be considered rather as a permission of Provi- 
dence, than as a punishment for sin. There were six 
captivities during the government by judges: (1.) 
under Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 
which continued about eight years ; (2.) under Eglon, 
king of Moab, from which they were delivered by 
Ehud ; (3.) under the Philistines, out of which they 
were rescued by Shamgar ; (4.) under Jabin, king of 
Hazor, from which they were delivered by Deborah 
and Barak ; (5.) under the Midianites, from which 
Gideon freed them ; (6.) under the Ammonites and 
Philistines, during the judicatures of Jephthah, Ibzan, 
Elon, Abdon, Eli, Samson and Samuel. But the 
most remarkable captivities of the Hebrews were those 
of Israel and Judah, under their regal government. 

Captivities or Israryi.—(1.) Tiglath-Pilezer took 
several cities, and carried away captives, principally 
from the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, A. M. 3264. (2.) Salmaneser destroyed 
Samaria, after a siege of three years, (A. M. 3288, 
and transplanted the tribes which had been spare 
by Tiglath-Pilezer, to provinces beyond the Eu- 
phrates. (See further, infra.) It is usually believed, 
that there was no general return of the ten tribes 
from this captivity ; but the prophets seem to speak 
of the return of at least a great part of Israel. (See 
Hos. xi. 11; Amos ix. 14; Obad. 20; Isa. xi. 12; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 16; Jer. xlvi. 27; xlix. 2, &c.; Micah 
ii. 12; Zech. ix. 13; x. 6,10.) From the historical 
books we see that Israelites of the ten tribes, as well 
as of Judah and Benjamin, returned from the captivi- 
ty. Among those who returned with Zerubbabel, 
are reckoned some of Ephraim and Manasseh, who 
settled at Jerusalem, among the tribe of Judah. 
When Ezra numbered those who had returned, he 
only inquired whether they were of the race of Is- 
rae]; and at the first passover celebrated in the tem- 
ple after the return, was a sacrifice of twelve he- 
goats for the whole house of Israel, according to the 
number of the tribes, Ezra vi. 16, 17; viii. 35. Un- 
der the Matcabees, and during the time of our Sa- 
viour, we see that Palestine was peopled by Israelites 
of all the tribes, indifferently. The Samaritan chron- 
icle asserts, that in the 35th year of the pontificate of 
Abdelus, 3000 Israelites, by permission of king 
Sauredius, returned from captivity, under the con 
duct of Adus, son of Simeon. 

Cartivities oF Jupan.—These are generally 
reckoned four: (1.) A. M. 3398, under king Jehoia 
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kim, when Daniel and others were carried to Baby- 
lon; (2.) A. M. 3401, in the seventh year of Jehoia- 
kim, when Nebuchadnezzar carried 30238 Jews to 
Babylon; (3.) A. M. 3406, under Jehoiachim, when 
this prince, with part of his people, was sent to Baby- 
lon; (4.) A. M. 8416, under Zedekiah. From this 

eriod begins the seventy years of captivity foretold 
fi the prophet Jeremiah. At Babylon they had 
judges and elders who governed them, and decided 
matters in dispute juridically according to their laws. 
Cyrus, in the first year of his reign at Babylon, (A. 
M. 3457,) permitted the Jews to return to their own 
country; (Ezra i. 1.) but they did not obtain leave 
to rebuild the temple; and the completion of 
those prophecies, which foretold the termination of 
their captivity after seventy years, was not till A. M. 
3486, when Darius Hystaspes, by an edict, allowed 
them to rebuild the temple. 

It is worthy of inquiry, as involving the illustration 
of several passages of Scripture, whether the depor- 
tations of the Israelites and Judeans were total, or 
ouly partial. ‘The following is the result of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s investigations. 

Under the article Canaan it has been suggested 
that the river Jordan, as it divided the country pos- 
sessed by the Israelites, so it divided the interests and 
the politics of that people. Hence it happened, occa- 
sionally, that the south was invaded, while the north 
was in peace; and often the districts eastward of Jor- 
dan were oppressed or even subdued, before the 
shock was felt on the coasts of the Mediterranean 
sea. This at length proved the ruin of the whole 
nation. The two tribes and a half, settled east of the 
Jordan,—as most exposed to inroads, yet least readi- 
ly assisted, dwelling, too, in a country so very desira- 
ble as to attract the eye of avidity, yet calculated rath- 
er to breed pacific than warlike inhabitants, being 
also, we may conjecture, best known by means of 
passengers,—were the first to be carried into captivi- 
ty by invaders from the north. From these districts, 
if onee occupied by enemies, the transit was easy 
over the Upper Jordan; and the northern tribes of 
Israel were of course exposed to inroads of the con- 
querors ; by whom, in the issue, they were displaced. 
Judah retained its independence longer ; but Judah 
at length was invaded from the north, was subjugat- 
ed to a foreign power, and its inhabitants treated like 
thse of other conquered countries, being led away 
by the conqueror at his pleasure. But though we 
say the inhabitants were removed from their native 
country, yet it appears from incidental observations 
in Seripture that some remained ; and major Rennell 
has offered several reasons for believing that only 
certain classes of this people were carried to Assyria, 
or to Babylon ; and as this is an inquiry of some con- 
sequence, and leads to the consideration of that pro- 

ortion of the people which returned to the land of 
udea in after-ages, we give the major’s remarks pret- 
ty fully — 

“The chronology of Usher and Newton allow. the 
following dates, for the events under consideration : 


Ante A.D. Diff. 


Captivity of the two and half tribes, and 
of the Syrians of Damascus, 

by Tiglath-Pilezer . . 

——— of the ten tribes by Shalmaneser 721 
-——— of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar . . 606 
Destruction of Jerusalem . . . . . . 589 
Decree of Cyrus for the return of the Jews 536 


740 


19 
134 
151 
204 
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“The eastern tribes were taken away by Tiglath- 
Pileser, about 740 B. C.: and this was done, it ap- 
pears, at the solicitation of the king of Judea, against 
those of Israel and Syria, who threatened him. It is 
said (2 Kings xvi. 9.) that ‘the king of Assyria took 
Damascus, slew their king Resin, and carried the 
people captive to Kir; by which the country of As- 
syria is unequivocally meant. But Josephus says 
(Antiq. ix. cap. 12. 3.) that they were sent to Upper 
Media; that 'Tiglath-Pileser sent a colony of Assyr- 
ians in their room; and that, at the same time, he 
afflicted the land of Israel, and took away many cap- 
tives out of it. In 2 Kings xy. 29, it is said, that 
‘Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, took Tjon, and 
Abel-beth-Maachah, Janoah, Kadesh and Hazor, and 
Gilead and Galilee ; all the land of Naphtali, and car- 
ried them captive to Assyria.’ But, in the account 
of the same transaction, in 1 Chron. y. 26, it is said, 
that Tiglath-Pilezer ‘carried away the Reubenites, 
the Gadites, and (the half-tribe of Manasseh, and 
brought them to Halah, and Haber, and Hara, and 
to the river of Gozan, unto this day.’ Josephus, re- 
lating the same transaction, (Antiq. lib, ix. cap. 11. 
1.) says, that 'Tiglath-Pileser ‘carried away the in- 
habitants of Gilead, Galilee, Kadesh, and Hazor, and 
transplanted them into his own kingdom ; by which, 
in strictness, Assyria should be understood ; but it 
appears from the book of Tobit, that Media was also 
subject to him; so that there is no contradiction. 
We come, next in order, to the proper subject of the 
ten tribes. In 2 Kings xvii. 6, Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, is said to have carried away Israel into As- 
syria, and to have ‘placed them in Halah, and in Ha- 
bor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes. Josephus, speaking of the same event, says, 
(Antiq. ix. cap. 14. 1.) that Shalmaneser took Sama- 
ria, (that is, the capital of the Israelites,) demolished 
the government, and transplanted atx the peo- 
ple into Media and Persia; and that they were re- 
placed by other people out of Cuthah ; which, he 
says, (in section 3 of the same chapter,) is the name 
of a country in Persia, and which ase a river of the 
same name in it. Of the Cutheans, he continues, 
there were jive tribes, or nations; each of which had 
its own gods ; and these they brought with them in- 
to Samaria. These, he observes, were the people 
afterwards called Samaritans; and who, although 
they had no pretensions, affected to be kinsfolk of 
the Jews. 

“The Cutheans (he says) had formerly belonged 
to the inner parts of Persia and Media. In 2 Kin 
xvii. 24, it is said, that the people brought to supply 
the place of the Israelites, were from five places ; 
i. e, Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim ; 
and also that they worshipped as man) different dei- 
ties. Thus, we have the history of the removal of 
the ten tribes of Israel, at different periods ; as also of 
the people of Damascus, to the same countries; all 
of each was effected by the kings of Assyria, whose 
capital was at Nineveh. But previous to the second 
captivity (or that of J ude by the Babylonians, these 
last had become masters of all Assyria: Nineveh had 
been destroyed, and Babylon had become the capital 
of the empire of Assyria, thus enlarged by conquest. 
There are no particulars given, respecting the carry- 
ing away of Israel to Nineveh, as of Judah to Baby- 
lon; but we may, perhaps, be allowed to consider 
both as parallel cases ; and thence infer that the con- 
duct of the king of Nineveh was much the same with 
that of the king of Babylon. Josephus says, that aun 
the nation of Israel was taken away, and their places 
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supplied by the Cutheans. 2 Kings xvii. Jeaves us 
to understand the same, if taken literally; that is, 
that Shalmaneser ‘carried Israel away into or unto 
Assyria ;) and that people were brought from divers 
countries, and ‘placed in the cities of Samaria, in- 
stead of the children of Israel: and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.’ Certainly, 
if these accounts are to be taken literally, we must 
suppose no other, than that the whole nation was car- 
ried oe which supposition, however, occasions 
some difficulty, not only from the numbers to be car- 
ried away, but from the obvious difficulty of feeding 
by the way, and of finally placing in a situation where 
they could be fed, so vast, and in a great degree so 
useless, a multitude, when removed to a strange coun- 
try. Wheresoever they came, they must either have 
been starved themselves, or they must virtually bave 
displaced nearly an equal number of the king’s sub- 
jects, who were already settled, and in habits of 
maintaining themselves, and probably of aiding the 
state. They were said to be carried to Nineveh. 
This residue of the ten tribes (that is, seven and a 
half) cannot be estimated lower than two thirds of 
the population of Nineveh itself. And it may be 
asked, Who fed them, in their way across Syria and 
Mesopotamia to Nineveh? And admitting an ex- 
change of the Cutheans for the Israelites, on so ex- 
tended a scale, as to include the agricultural and 
working people of all classes, a sovereign who 
should make such an exchange, where an interval of 
space of nearly a thousand miles intervened, would 
at least discover a different kind of policy from that 
which, in our conception, was followed by the king 
of Assyria. Were we to avail ourselves of the Bible 
statement, and take between 34 and four millions, for 
the people of Israel; and of these, three fourths for 
the seven and a half tribes carried away by Shalma- 
nezer, that is, more than 2} millions, we might well 
rest the argument there. But even reduced to the 
more probable number of 700,000, and upwards,— 
how was such a multitude to be provided for? 
Nor is this stated to be an act of necessity, but of 
choice ! 

“ We shall now state the particulars that are given, 
respecting the Babylonish captivity. It appears, then, 
that Nebuchadnezzar carried away the principal in- 
habitants, the warriors, and artisans of every kind, 
and these classes only; leaving behind the husband- 
men, the laborers, and the poorer classes in general ; 
that is, the great body of the people. May it not be 
concluded, that much the same mode of conduct was 

ursued by the king of Nineveh, as by him of Baby- 
on; although it is not particularized? It cannot be 
supposed that either Media or Assyria wanted hus- 
bandmen. The history of Tobit shows, not only 
that the Jews were distributed over Media, but that 
they filled situations of trust and confidence. And, 
on the whole, it may be conceived that the persons 
brought away from the land of Israel were those 
from whom the conqueror expected useful services, 
in his country, or feared disturbances from, in their 
own; in effect, that the classes were much the same 
with those brought away from Judea, by the king of 
Babylon ; and that the great body of the people re- 
mained in the land, as being of use there, but would 
have been burthensome if removed. Consequently, 
those who look for a nation of Jews, transplanted in- 
to Media, or Persia, certainly look for what was 
never to be found ; since no more than a select part 
of the nation was so transplanted. In the distribu- 
tion of such captives, it might be expected that a 


, 
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wise monarch would he governed by two considera 
tions: first, to profit the most by their knowledge and 
industry ; and, secondly, to place them in such asitua- 
tion, as to render it extremely difficult for them to re- 
turn to theirown country. ‘The geographical position 
of Media appears favorable to the latter circumstance, 
there being a great extent of country, and deep rivers 
between. 

“ One circumstance appears very remarkable. Al- 
though it is positively said, that only certain classes 
of the Jews were carried to Babylon, at the latter 
captivity ; and also that, on the decree of Cyrus, 
which permitted their return, the principal part did 
return, (perhaps 50,000 in all,) yet so great a number 
was found in Babylonia, in after-times, as is really 
astonishing. They are spoken of by Josephus, as 
possessing towns and districts, in that country, so late 
as the reign of Phraates; about forty years before 
Christ. 'They were in great numbers at Babylon it- 
self; also in Seleucia and Susa. Their increase 
must have been wonderful ; and in order to maintain 
such numbers, their industry and gains also must 
have been great. But it must also have been, that a 
very great number were disinclined to leave the 
country in which they were settled, at the date of the 
decree. Ammianus Marcellinus, so late as the ex- 
pedition of Julian, speaks of a Jews’ town at the 
side of one of the canals between the Euphrates and 
Tigris.” 

Such are the principal arguments of major Ren- 
nell: there are others to which he has not adverted. 
From 2 Chron. xxx. we find that the pious Hezekiah 
wrote to “all Israel, Ephraim, and Manasseh ;—and 
that divers of Asher, Manasseh, Issachar, and Zebu- 
lun” obeyed his injunctions, and came to Jerusalem 
to keep his passover ; so that, “since the time of Sol- 
omon, son of David, there had not been the like in 
Jerusalem.” Moreover, we read in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
3, 4, 5, that king Josiah not only “purged Judah 
and Jerusalem,” in the first place, from idolatry, but 
that he went in person, and did the same “in the 
cities of Manasseh, (the half-tribe west of Jordan,) 
Ephraim, Simeon, and even unto Naphtali, “ through- 
out al] the land of Israel.” This he could not have 
done, had he not possessed some authority over the 
country he visited; and had not the people of this 
country acquiesced in the propriety of what he was 
doing, knowing it to be agreeable to their ancient 
laws and institutions. But this implies a population 
of Hebrews by descent. Now, as Josiah extended 
his reformation throughout Israel, as he was killed 
at Megiddo, a town in the centre of Israel, and de- 
fending Israel against an invader, there is no room to 
doubt, but that the main body of the population of 
Israel at that time was descended from those who 
had been left in the country, when the principals of 
the nation, as to station and quality, were led into 
captivity. It can hardly be supposed that Israel was 
treated at that time more severely than Judah was 
afterwards ; on the contrary, one would imagine, that 
repeated revolts would be the most signally punish- 
ed. Yet we find that Nebuchadnezzar left some Ju- 
deans behind, although he carried off whoever could 
be of any service to him, in adorning his new capi- 
tal; that city which he so greatly improved, as to 
render it the subject of his pride :—“this great Baby- 
lon, which TI have built.” 

If these suggestions be founded on truth, they may 
assist our endeavors to discern the real character of 
the Samaritans. It will be recollected, that what his- 
tory we have of these people is not from Israelite 
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writers or from themselves, but from their rivals, the 
Jews, whose description of them contains no equivo- 
cal tokens of national animosity and dislike. Where- 
as, if the bulk of the Israelites were left in their na- 
tive land, if the population, thougn decimated, were 
not wholly deported, then the descent claimed by 
the Samaritans from the tribe of Ephraim, may well 
be allowed them; and then it is neither more nor less 
than injustice, to deny their general relation to the 
Hebrew community. This does not exclude the 
fact, that a number of Cutheans was intermingled 
among them, who, probably, occupied advantageous 
situations; whether as to office or property: but 
these must always have been known, must always 
have been distinguished, as the Turks are, at this 
day, in their various lines of descent, among the 
Greeks. Nor is it by any means unlikely, that these 
different people should employ different arguments, 
according to events. When the affairs of the Jews 
Were prosperous, the Israelite-Samaritans might 
claim affinity with them, and truly ; when the Jewish 
people were in difficulties, the Cutheans would uat- 
urally endeavor to ingratiate themselves with the 
heathen governors and sovereigns who despotized 
Judea. So far as they appear in the gospel histo- 
ry, we do not see that the Samaritans were worse 
than the Jews; indeed they seem, on the whole, to 
have been more open to conviction than the zealots 
of the southern tribes. This is clear from their his- 
tory,—that while the temple of Jerusalem is destroy- 
ed, and the national rites are abolished, the Samari- 
tans are still preserved as a people, though inglorious ; 
they maintain their ancient observances, though im- 
perfectly ; they derive their descent fiom their proper 
patriarchs, in their own country, though, probably, 
not without considerable breaches and intervals in 
their means of proof; they possess authentic copies 
of the Mosaic institutes, free from Babylonish muta- 
tions, and under which they act; and Provi- 
dence has continued them to the present time, 
as evidence of various points of history, and inci- 
dental facts, connected with holy writ. So little 
cause had the Jewish zealot to despise “those 
who reside in the mount of Samaria; and that 
foolish people which dwell in Shechem,” Ec- 
clus. ]. 28. 

Another question for determination, and one of 
some difficulty, relates to the country whither the ten 
tribes were transplanted. Scripture informs us, as we 
have seen above, that Tiglath-Pileser carried away 
Naphtali, Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh, to Halah, to Habor, and to Hara; (1 Chron. v. 
26.) and that Salmaneser carried off the rest of Israel 
into Assyria, to Halah, to Habor, on the river of Gozan, 
and into the cities of the Medes, 2 Kings xvii. 6. 
Lahela and Halah are certainly the same, and proba- 
bly denote the land of Havilah, or Colchis. Habor, or 
Chabor, is the river Chaboras, and the country water- 
ed by it, as Gozan, or Gauzan, is the name of the proy- 
ince through which the river Chaboras flows. [But 
see Gozan.] There is also a district in Media called 
Gauzan, between the rivers Cyrus and Cambyses, and 
is placed by Benjamin of Tudela four days’ journey 
from Hemdam. Hara, or Ara, is in Media, and is prob- 
ably the province of the Areans, known to the ancient 
geographers. Benjamin of Tudela assures us that there 
were in Media fifty cities peopled by Israelites. We 
see by Tobit i. 11, 16; iii. 7; v. 8. that there were Is- 
raelites at Nineveh, at Rages in Media, at Shushan, or 
Susa, and at Ecbatana. In our Saviour’s time there 
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East, Acts ii. 9—11; James i.1l. Philo describes the 
Jews as being very numerous throughout the East, 
under the empire of the Persians; and Josephus, 
(Ant. lib. xi. cap. v.) speaking of the ten tribes, says, 
in his time they were in great multitudes beyond the 
Euphrates. The second book of Esdras (xiii. 41, &c.) 
advances a notion, that the Israelites carried captive 
by Shalmaneser, resolved on withdrawing from the 
nations, that they might serve God with greater liber- 
ty; and that for this purpose they passed over the 
Euphrates, God having opened the channel of the 
river, by a miracle in their favor, like that when he 
gave them passage over the Jordan, They marched 
a year and a half before they arrived at the place 
they intended, and at last settled at Arzeret, where 
they are to remain to the Jatter ages, when the Al- 
mighty will recall them, and again open a passage 
for them through the Euphrates. But where is this 
country of Arzeret? Josephus Ben-Gorion says, 
that when Alexander the Great would have passed 
over the dark mountains which separate the country 
of the Israelites from the other nations, he was pre- 
vented by a voice which cried to him, “Take care 
that you enter not into the house of God.” Benja- 
min of Tudela reports that after a journey of one and 
twenty days, as he travelled towards the north, he 
arrived at the kingdom of the Rechabites, the extent 
of which was sixteen days’ journey. Of the cities 
of this kingdom he relates many particulars, but does 
not say that this was the kingdom of Arzeret. Ma- 
nasseh-ben-Israel and other writers affirm that the 
ten tribes retired into Tartary, whence many of them 
passed into America, Russia, Muscovy, Lithuania, 
and China. Olaus Rudbek, son of the famous M. 
Rudbek, author of the “ Atlantica,” in his “ Laponia 
Illustrata,” maintains, that we must not expect to find 
the remains of the ten tribes of Israel either in Asia, 
or in Africa, and much less in America; but in the 
utmost northern climes, even in his own country, 
Lapland. These surmises he supports by some gen- 
eral probabilities, and by the conformity between the 
manners and ceremonies of the Laplanders and 
those of the Jews. But upon this foundation, there 
can be no country in the world in which the Jews 
of the ten tribes may not be found. 

Sir William Jones inclines to the opinion that 
the ten tribes migrated to India, about Thibet and 
Cashmire, and such opinion derived support from 
several circumstances. In the year 1828 the follow- 
ing statement appeared in the German papers:— 
“Lerpsic, June 30.—Afier having seen, for some 
years past, merchants from Tiflis, Persia, and Arme- 
nia, among the visitors at our fair, we have had, for 
the first time, two traders from Bucharia, with shawls, 
which are there manufactured of the finest wool of 
the goats of Tibet and Cashmire, by the Jewish fami- 
lies, who form a third part of the population. In 
Bucharia (formerly the capital of Sogdiana) the Jews 
have been very numerous ever since the Babylonian 
captivity, and are there as remarkable for their indus- 
try and manufactures, as they are in England for 
their money transactions. It was not till last year 
that the Russian government succeeded in extending 
its diplomatic missions far into Bucharia. The above 
traders exchanged their shawls for coarse and fine 
woollen cloths of such colors as are most esteemed 
in the East.” The number of these Jews must be 
very great, if this account be at all correct, as to the 
proportion which they bear to the whole population, 
this being stated by the most accurately informed 


were Israelites scattered through the provinces of the | writers to be from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000. Butthis. 
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information is confirmed, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, from other sources. 

In the year 1822, a Mr. Sargon, one of the agents, 
we believe, to the London Society for converting the 
Jews, communicated to England some interesting ac- 
counts of a number of persons resident at Bombay, 
Cannanore, aud the vicinity, who were evideutly the 
descendants of Jews, calling themselves Beni-Israel, 
and bearing, almost uniformly, Jewish names, but 
with a Persian termination. Feeling very desirous to 
obtain all possible knowledge of their condition, Mr. 
Sargon undertook a mission to Cannanore for this 
purpose, and the result of his inquiries was a convic- 
tion, that they were not Jews of the one tribe and a 
half, being of a different race from the white and 
black Jews at Cochin, and consequently that they 
were a remnant of the long-lost ten tribes. He also 
concluded, from the information obtained respecting 
the Beni-Israel, that they existed in great numbers in 
countries between Cochin and Bombay, the north of 
Persia, among the hordes of Tartary, and in Cash- 
mire; the very countries in which the German ac- 
counts state the recent discovery to have been made. 
So far, then, these accounts confirm each other, and 
there is every probability that the Beni-Israel, resident 
on the west of the Indian peninsula, had originally 
proceeded from Bucharia. It will therefore be in- 
teresting to know something of their moral and re- 
ligious character ; and we have collected the follow- 
ing particulars from Mr. Sargon’s accounts: (1) In 
dress and manners they resemble the natives so as 
not to be distinguished from them, but by attentive 
observation and inquiry. (2.) They have Hebrew 
names of the same kind, and with the same local ter- 
mination, as the oh in the 9th regiment Bombay 
native infantry. (3.) Some of them read Hebrew, 
and they have a faint tradition of the cause of their 
original exodus from Egypt.’ (4.) Their common 
language isthe Hindoo. (5.) They keep idols and 
worship them, and use idolatrous ceremonies inter- 
mixed with Hebrew. (6.) They circumcise their own 
children. (7.) They observe the Kippoor, or great 
expiation day of the Hebrews, but not the sabbath, 
nor any feast or fastdays. (8.) They call themselves 
Gorah Jehudi, or white Jews ; and they term the black 
Jews, Collah Jehudi. (9.) They speak of the Ara- 
bian Jews as their brethren, but do not acknowledge 
the European Jews as such, because they are of a 
fairer complexion than themselves, (10.) They use, 
on all occasions, and at the most trivial circumstances, 
the usual Jewish prayer, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” (11.) They have no cohen 
(priest), levite, or kasi, among them, under those terms, 
but they have a kasy, (reader,) who performs prayers 
and conducts their religious ceremonies, and they 
appear to have elders and a chief in each community, 
who determine in their religious concerns. (12.) 
They expect the Messiah soon to arrive, and rejoice 
in the belief that at Jerusalem they will see their God, 
worship him only, and be despised no more. This 
is all the information that can be collected from Mr. 
Sargon’s accounts, but the very region in which these 
people have been discovered, has been described by 
the celebrated oriental geographer, [bn Haukal, with 
great minuteness, under the appellation of Mawer-al- 
nahr. We speaks of it as one of the most flourishing 
and productive provinces within the regions of Islam, 
and describes its inhabitants as a people of probity 
and virtue, averse from evil, and fond of peace.— 
“Such is their liberality, that no one turns aside from 
the rites of hospitality ; so that a person contemplat- 
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ing them in this light, would imagine that al_ the 
families in the land were but one house. Whena 
traveller arrives there, every person endeavors to 
attract him to himself, that he may have opportuni- 
ties of performing kind offices for the stranger; and 
the best proof of their hospitable and generous dis- 
position is, that every peasant, though possessing but 
a bare sufficiency, allows a portion of his cottage for 
the reception of his guest. Thus, in acts of hospital- 
ity, they expend theirincome. Never have I heard of 
such things in any other country.... You cannot see 
any town or stage [station], or even desert, without a 
convenient inn or stage-house, for the accommodation 
of travellers, with every thing necessary. I have 
heard that there are above 2000 nebats or inns, where 
as many persons as may arrive shall find sufficient 
forage for their beasts, and meat for themselves.” 

The Hebrews affirm, that since the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans, they have always had their 
heads, or princes, both in the East and West, under 
the name of Princes or THE Captivity; that of the 
East, governing the Jews of Babylon, Chaldea, As- 
syria, and Persia; that of the West, those of Judea, 
Egypt, Italy, and the Roman empire. 

CARAVAN, a name given in the East to a com- 
pany of travellers or merchants, who, for their greater 
security, march in a body through the deserts, and 
other places, infested with Arabs or robbers, (See 
Gen. xxxvii. 25.) “ As the collection of such a num- 
ber of persons [to form acaravan] requires time, and 
the imbodying of them is a serious concern, it is con- 
certed with great care and preparation, and is never 
attempted without permission of the prince in whose 
dominions it is formed, and of those also through 
whose dominions it is to pass, expressed in writing. 
The exact number of men and carriages, mules, 
horses, and other beasts of burthen, are specified in 
the license ; and the merchants to whom the caravan 
belongs regulate and direct every thing appertaining 
to its governmentand police, during the journey, and 
appoint the various officers necessary for conducting 
it. Each caravan has four principal officers : (1.) the 
Caravan Bacut, or head of the caravan; (2.) the 
Captain of the Marcu; (3.) the Captain of the Stor, 
or Rest ;—and (4.) the Captain of the DistR1BUTION. 
The first has the uncontrollable authority and com- 
mand over all the others, and gives them his orders: 
the second is absolute during the march; but his 
authority immediately ceases on the stopping, or en- 
camping, of the caravan, when the third assumes his 
share of the authority, and exerts it during the time 
of its remaining at rest : and the fourth orders the dis- 
position of every part of the caravan, in case of an 
attack or battle. ‘This last officer has also, during the 
march, the inspection and direction of the distribu- 
tion of provisions, which is conducted, under his 
management, by several inferior officers, who are 
obliged to give security to the master of the caravan ; 
each of them having the care of a certain number of 
men, elephants, dromedaries, camels, &c. which 
they undertake to conduct, and to furnish with pro- 
visions, at their own risk, according to an agreement 
stipulated between them. A fifth officer of the car- 
avan is the pay-master, or treasurer, who has under 
him a great many clerks and interpreters, appointed 
to keep accurate journals of all the material incidents 
that may occur on the journey ; and it is by these 
journals, signed by the superior officers, that the 
owners ofthe caravan judge whether they have been 
well or ill served or conducted.” 'This description 
is from colonel Campbell, who proceeds to say, 
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« Another kind of officers are mathematicians, with- 
out whom no caravan will presume to set out. There 
are commonly three of them attached to a caravan of 
a large size; and they perform the offices both 
of quarter-master and aids-de-camp, leading the 
troops when the caravan is attacked, and assigning 
the quarters where the caravan is appointed to en- 
camp. There are no less than five distinct [kinds 
of] caravans: first, the heavy caravans, which are 
composed of elephants, dromedaries, camels, and 
horses ; secondly, the light caravans, which have but 
few elephants ; thirdly, the common caravans, where 
are none of those annals; fouwrthly, the horse cara- 
vans, where are neither dromedaries nor camels ; and 
lastly, sea caravans, consisting of vessels; from 
whence you will observe, that the word caravan is 
not confined to the land, but extends to the water also. 
The proportion observed in the heavy caravan is 
as follows :—When there are five hundred elephants, 
they add a thousand dromedaries, and two thousand 
horses at the least: and the escort is composed of 
four thousand men on horseback. Two men are re- 
quired for leading one elephant, five for three drom- 
edaries, and seven for eleven camels. This multitude 
of servants, together with the officers and passengers, 
whose number is uncertain, serve to support the 
escort in case of a fight ; and render the caravan more 
formidable and secure. The passengers are not ab- 
solutely obliged to fight; but, according to the laws 
and usages of the caravans, if they refuse to do so, 
they are not entitled to any provisions whatever from 
the caravan, even though they should agree to pay 
an extravagant price for them. The day of the car- 
avan setting out, being once fixed, is never altered or 
postponed ; so that no disappointment can _possibl 
ensue to any one. Even these powerful and well- 
armed bodies are way-laid and robbed by the Arabian 
princes, who keep spies in all parts to give notice 
when a caravan sets out: sometimes they plunder 
them ; sometimes they make slaves of the whole con- 
voy.” (Travels to India, p. ii. p. 40.) 

This account may be made very materially to assist 
in illustrating the history of the exodus. In order 
to apply it to that event, we premise, that the manners 
of the East, because resulting from the nature and 
the peculiarities of the countries, have ever been so 
permanent, that what was anciently adopted into a 
custom is still conformed to, with scarcely any (if any) 
variation. 

1. “A caravan is too serious a concern to be at- 
tempted without the permission of the king, in whose 
dominions it is formed; and of those powers, also, 
through whose dominions it is to pass.” This ex- 
plains the urgency of Moses to obtain permission 
from Pharaoh ; and the power of Pharaoh to prevent 
the assemblage necessary for the purpose of Israel’s 
deliverance : it accounts, also, for the attack made by 
Amalek ; (Exod. xvii. 8.) which tribe, not having been 
solicited for a free passage, intended revenge and 
plunder for this omission, in a “ formidable body, as 
large as an army ;” but Moses could not have previous- 
ly negotiated for their consent, without alarming 
Pharaoh too highly, as to the extent of his proposed 
excursion with the people. 

2. The nature of the “mixed multitude” which 
accompanied the caravan of Israel clearly appears in 
this extract. 

3. “The exact number of men, carriages, mules,” 
&c. This we find was the custom also in the time of 
Moses ; as the returns made, and registered, in the 
book of Numbers sufficiently demonstrate. 
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4. The time necessary for the formation of a cara- 
van justifies the inference, that the Israelites did not 
leave Egypt in that extreme haste which has been 
sometimes supposed ; they must have had time to 
assemble ; many, no doubt, from distant parts, which 
would require several days : they might be expelled 
in haste from the royal city ; but to collect them all 
together at the place of rendezvous, must have been 
a work of time: we see it is so at this day. For 
further information on this subject, see the article 
Exopus. 

5. Another consideration, not unimportant, arises 
from the nature, the departments, and the powers of 
these officers. It appears from various passages of 
Scripture, that the Lorn, or JeEnovan, was consider- 
ed as the chief guide, conductor, or commander of 
the Israelites, at the time of their exodus from 
Egypt: he, therefore, was understood to be, as it 
were, Caravan Bachi to this people; in his naine 
Moses acted as the chief of the caravan. [As to the 
other officers, if they existed at all, we have no ac- 
count of them; except that Joshua was ordered to 
go and fight Amalek, (Ex. xvii.) who attacked Israel 
when encamped. Fal, It is also not improbable that 
Aaron, who assisted Moses in all things, and was his 
substitute when absent, had, as a part of his duty, to 
keep “accurate souRNALS of all material incidents,” 
&c. This accounts why, in his penitence and fideli- 
ty, he has given an ample relation of his share in the 
transaction of the golden calf, and of the anger it ex- 
cited against him ; while he has, perhaps, declined to 
transmit to posterity the name or the character of the 
principalinit. Asa parallel instance, the reader ma 
recollect, how much more circumstantially Peter’s 
fall is related in Peter’s Gospel (7. e. Mark’s) than in 
any other. It accounts, also, for the commendation 
of Moses, as the meekest of men, in the very instance 
of Aaron’s rebellion against him ; and it accounts, too, 
for the use of the third person in the narration, in- 
stead of the first person, which Moses himself uses in 
Deuteronomy, composed, or at least published, after 
Aaron’s death. It results from the whole, that the 
history of the exodus, &c. was compiled from the 
public, official, authentic register, kept in the camp 
daily ; that the original was not private memoranda, 
but, to use a modern phrase, the Gazette of the ime. 

Mathematicians, mentioned by colonel Campbell, 
were completely superfluous in the caravan of Israel. 

The reader will observe other particulars for him- 
self: those here suggested are offered only as hints 
to lead inquiry ; this is not the place to enlarge on 
them. The remark, however, is obvious, that the 
most intricate transactions appear plain, when set in 
their proper light; and that what we now find ob- 
scure, is so, evidently, not from any real obscurity in 
the original narration, but from our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the subjects to which it refers. 

CARAVANSERAT, a building in the East, which 
is expressed in our version of the Scriptures by the 
term Inn. There appear to be three descriptions of 
these buildings. Some are simply places of rest, (by 
the side of a fountain, if possible,) which, being at 
proper distances on the road, are thus named, though 
they are mere naked walls; others have an attend-. 
ant, who subsists either by some charitable denation, 
or the benevolence of passengers; and others are 
more considerable establishments, where families re- 
side and take care of them, and furnish many neces- 
sary provisions. Conformahbly to these ideas, the 
Scripture uses at least two words to express a cara- 
vanserai, though our translators have rendered both | 
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Thus, Luke ii. 7, There was 
no room for them in the inn, (zetudi'warr.) “the place of 


by the same term inn. 


untying,” of beasts, &c. for rest. 
ood Samaritan brought him to the (xardozetor) INN, 
(whdde keeper is called in the next verse pandokeius,) 
a receptacle open to all comers. It may reasonably 
be supposed, that a caravanserai in a town should be 
better furnished than one in the country, in a retired 

lace, and where few travellers pass; and Mr. Tay- 
or therefore inclines, against Harmer, (Obs. vol. iii. 
p. 248.) to think that the inn, to which the good Sa- 
maritan is represented as conducting the wounded 
traveller, was intentionally described of an inferior 
kind. Ifso, we may reasonably take the other word, 
“the untying place,” as denoting a larger edifice; 
and this accounts for the evangelist Luke’s mention 
of there being no room (réoc) in it: q.d. “though it 
was large enough for such occasions as usually 
pe Mewly in the town of Bethlehem, yet now every 
apartment in this receptacle was occupied ; so that 
no privacy fit for a woman in the situation of Mary 
could be had :”—especially as, colonel Campbell has 
informed us, “they are continually attended by num- 
bers of the very lowest of the people’—very unfit 
associates for Mary at any time, and certainly in her 

resent condition. “Caravanserais were originally 
intended for, and are now pretty generally applied 
to, the accommodation of strangers and travellers; 
though, like every other good institution, sometimes 
perverted to the purposes of private emolument, or 
public job. They are built at proper distances 
through the roads of the Turkish dominions, and 
afford to the indigent and weary traveller an asylum 
from the inclemency of the weather. They have 
commonly one story above the ground-floor; the 
lower story is arched, and serves for warehouses 
to store goods, for lodgings, and for stables, while the 
upper is used merely for lodgings; besides which 
they are always accommodated with a fountain, and 
have cooks’-shops and other conveniences to supply 
the wants of lodgers.” (Campbell’s Travels, p. ii. p. 
8.) This description applies, of course, to the better 
sort of carayanserais. 

The nearest construction amongst us to a caravan- 
serai, appears in some of our old inns, where galle- 
ries, with lodging rooms in them, run round acourt, 
or yard; but then, as travellers in the East always 
carry with them their own bedding, &c. it is evident 
that our inns are better provided than the best east- 
ern caravanserais. It is necessary to keep this in 
mind ; because we must not suppose that Joseph 
and Mary travelled without taking the necessary 
utensils with them; or that they could have procured, 
in this inn, any thing beyond provisions and lodging. 
Perhaps even they could not have procured provis- 
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ions. But of the poverty of their eastern inns, we 
shall obtain a pretty distinct idea from the following 
extract :— 

“'There are no inns ary where ; but the cities, and 
commonly the villages. have a large building called 
a khan, or kervanserat, which serves as an asylum for 
all travellers. These houses of reception are always 
built without the precincts of towns, and consist of four 
Wings round a square court, which serves, by way of 
enclosure, for the beasts of burthen. The lodgings 
are cells, where you find nothing but bare walls, dust, 
and sometimes scorpious. The keeper of this kban 
gives the traveller the key and a mat; and he pro- 
vides himself the rest. He must, therefore, carry 
with him his bed, his kitchen utensils, and even his 
provisions ; for frequently not even bread is to be 
found in the villages. On this account the orientals 
contrive their equipage in the most simple and port- 
able form. The baggage of a man who wishes to be 
completely provided, consists in a carpet, a mattress, 
a blanket, two saucepans with lids, contained within 
each other, two dishes, two plates, and a coffee-pot, 
all of copper well tinned; a small wooden box, for 
salt and pepper; a round leathern table, which he 
suspends from the saddle of his horse ; small leathern 
bottles or bags for oil, melted butter, water, and 
brandy (if the traveller be a Christian) ; a pipe, a tin- 
der-box, a cup of cocoa-nut, some rice, dried raisins, 
dates, Cyprus cheese, and, above all, coftee-berries, 
with a roaster, and wooden mortar to pound them. 
I am thus particular, to prove that the orientals are 
more adyanced than we, in the art of dispensing with 
maby things, an art which is not without its use 
Our European merchants are not contented with 
such simple accommodations.” (Volney’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 419. Eng. edit.) The reader will bear this 
account in mind: for we shall find that he is not a 
poor man in the East, who possesses this quantity of 
utensils. One would hope that at Bethlehem, “the 
house of bread,” it was not difficult to procure that 
necessary of life. 

(The following graphic description of a scene in 
the large khan or caravanserai at Acre, is from the 
pen of Dr. Jowett, under date of Noy. 3, 1823: 
(Christ. Researches in Syria, ete. p. 115. Am. ed.) 
“Looking out of our window upon the large, open, 
quadrangular court of the khan, we beheld very 
much such a scene as would illustrate the ‘Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments.’ In the centre is a 
spacious fountain, or reservoir, the first care of 
every builder of great houses or cities in the East. 
On one side is a row of camels, each tied by the 
slenderest cord to a Jong string; to which a small 
bell is appended, so that, by the slightest motion, they 
keep up one another’s attention, and the attention 
also of all the inmates of the khan, that of weary 
travellers especially, by a constant jingle. On an- 
other side, horses and mules are waiting for orders ; 
while asses, breaking loose, biting one another, and 
throwing up their heels, give varicty to the scene. 
Goats, geese, poultry, &c. are on free quarters. In 
the midst of all these sights and sounds, the groom, 
the muleteer, the merchant, the pedlar, the passers- 
by, and the by-standers, most of them wretchedly 
dressed, though in coats of many colors, all looking 
like idlers, whatever they may have to do, contrive 
to make themselves audible; generally lifting up 
their voices to the pitch of high debate, and very often 
much higher. Noise, indeed, at all times, seems to be 
the proper element of the people of these countries ; 
their throats are formed for it, their ears are usec to 
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it; neither the men nor the females, grown-up per- 
sons nor children, the rich nor the poor, seem to 
have any exclusive privilege in making it; and, what 
is very annoying to a Frank traveller, the party with 
whom he is treating, and who wishes most probably 
to impose on him, will turn round to make an appeal 
to all the by-standers, who are no less ready with 
one voice to strike in with their opinion on all mat- 
ters that come before them. 

“The immense khan, of which the consul’s rooms 
form a small part, is inhabited by a great variety of 
families. It is three stories high; and in so dilapi- 
dated a state, that it seems to me to wait only fora 
gentle shock of an earthquake—no improbable eyent 
—to bring it all down.” 

The saine traveller, in passing from Saide (Sidon) 
to Acre, came, near evening, to the foot of the line of 
mountains “which forms a midway barrier betwixt 
Tyre and Acre. After ascending it a little way, we 
reached, just after sunset, a poor hovel, called Khan 
Nahoura; the owner of which, having several guests 
already arrived, made many difficulties about receiv- 
ing us. A little money, however, changed his heart 
towards us. Happily, just before our arrival, we 
were hailed by some fishermen on the water side,— 
men who, probably, at this day, are unconsciously ful- 
filling the prophecy of Ezekiel, exxvi. 5, 14,—from 
whom we bought some excellent fish. With no 
other preparation than that of putting them whole 
into the burning embers, they furnished us with 
a very seasonable and refreshing supper.” (Ibid. 
p. 112.) 

Khan appears to be the Turkish name for caravan- 
serai. On the great roads, where there are long 
intervals between the cities or settled parts of the 
country, these establishments are maintained by the 
government; particularly in Persia. Indeed, this is 
a custom of very high antiquity; for Xenophon in- 
forms us that Cyrus, “observing how far a horse 
could well travel in a day, built stables at those dis- 
tances, and supplied them with persons to keep them 
in charge.” (See sir R. K. Porter’s Trav. in Persia, 
vol. i. p. 482.) *R. 

CARBUNCLE, a precious stone, like a large ruby, 
or garnet, of a dark, deep red color, something like 
bullock’s blood ; said to glitter even in the dark, and 
to sparkle more than the ruby: but Braun observes, 
after Boétius, that the carbuncle of the ancients is the 
ruby. [The Hebrew word nora, baréketh, translated 
carbuncle in the English version, Ex. xxviii. 17, Ezek. 
xxviii. 13, is rendered smaragdus by Josephus, the 
Seventy, and the Vulgate; and this is vindicated by 
Braun. (De Vest. sacerd. Heb. p. 517, seq.) In Is. 
liv. 12, our translators have put carbuncle for the 
Heb. army, ekddh ; of which it can only be said, that 
its root indicates something bright, shining ; but the 
specific kind of stone is notknown. R. 

CARCHEMISH, a city of great strength on the 
Euphrates, belonging to Assyria, which was'taken by 
Necho, king of Egypt, and retaken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20; 2 Kings xxiii. 29. Isaiah 
speaks of Carchemish, and seems fo say that Tiglath- 
Pilezer conquered it; perhaps from the Egyptians. 
Probably Carchemish is Cercusium, Circesium, or 
Kirkisia, which is situated in the angle formed by 
the junction of the Chaboras, or Chebar, and the 
Euphrates. 

CARIA, a country of Asia Minor, to which the 
Romans wrote in favor of the Jews, 1 Mac. xv. 23. 
It has been called Phwnicia, because a Phenician 
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colony first settled there. Its chief town was Hali- 
carnassus, 

I. CARMEL, a city of Judah, on a mountain of 
the same name, in the south of Palestine, 10 miles 
east of Hebron. Here Nabal the Carmelite, Abigail’s 
husband, dwelt. Jerome says, that in his time the 
Romans had a garrison at Carmel. On this moun- 
tain Saul, returning from his expedition against 
Amalek, erected a trophy, 1 Sam. xy. 12. [This 
mountain still retains its ancient name; Seetzen 
found, on the west side of the Dead sea, a limestone 
mountain, called el-Carmel, which is without doubt 
the same. R. 

II. CARMEL, a celebrated range of hills ranning 
north-west from the plain of Esdraelon, and ending 
in the promontory, or cape, which forms the bay of 
Acco. Its height is about 1500 feet, and at its foot, 
north, runs the brook Kishon, and a little farther 
north, the river Belus. Josephus makes Carmel a 
part of Galilee ; but it rather belonged to Manasseh, 
and to the south of Asher. Carmel signifies the vine- 
yard ; and Jerome informs us, that this mountain 
had good pastures. Toward the sea is a cave, where 
it has been supposed that the prophet Elijah desired 
Ahab to bring Baal’s false prophets, and where fire 
from heaven descended on his burnt sacrifice, 1 
Kings xviii. 21—40. Pliny mentions “the promon- 
tory Carmel,” and on this mountain a town of the 
same name, formerly called Ecbatana. 

[Mount Carmel is an object of so much celebrity 
and importance, that some more particular notice of 
it seems desirable. It is the only great promontory 
upon the coast of Palestine. The foot of the north- 
ern part approaches the water, so that, seen from the 
hills north-east of Acre, mount Carmel appears as if 
“dipping his feet in the western sea ;” farther south 
it retires more inland, so that between the mountain 
and the sea there is an extensive plain covered -with 
fields and olive-trees. . Carmel] consists rather of 
several connected hills, than of one ridge ; the north- 
ern and eastern part being somewhat higher than 
the southern and western. The western side of the 
mountain, towards the sea, is five or six miles long, 
not running in a straight line; but (according to 
Pococke and Volney) the two extremities jut out and 
stand over against each other, forming, in the middle, 
abow. The mountain, according to the reports of 
the great majority of travellers, well deserves its He- 
brew name; (Carmel, country of vineyards and gar- 
dens ;) Mariti describes it (Trav. p. 274, seq.) as a 
delightful region, and says the good quality of its 
soil is apparent from the fact, that so many odorifer- 
ous plants and flowers, as hyacinths, jonquilles, ta- 
zettos, anemonies, &c. grow wild upon the moun- 
tain. O.von Richter in his “ Pilgrimage” (p. 65.) 
says: “ Mount Carmel is entirely covered with green ; 
on its summit are pines and oaks, and farther down 
olive and laurel-trees; every where plentifully 
watered. It gives rise to a multitude of crystal 
brooks, the largest of which issues from the so called 
fountain of Elijah ; and they all hurry along, between 
banks thickly overgrown with bushes, to the Kishon. 
Every species of tillage succeeds here admirably, 
under this mild and cheerful sky. The prospect 
from the summit of the mountain out over the gulf 
of Acre and its fertile shores, and over the blue heights 
of Lebanon to the White cape, is enchanting.” Mr. 
Carne also ascended the mountain and traversed the 
whole summit, which occupied several hours. (Let- 
ters from the East, Lond. 1824, vol. i. p. 286.) He 
says: “It is the finest and most beautiful mountain 
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in Palestine, of great length, and in many parts cov- 
ered with trees and flowers. On reaching, at last, the 
Opposite summit, and coming out of a wood, we saw 
the celebrated plain of Esdraelon beneath, with the 
river Kishon flowing through it; mounts Tabor and 
Hermon were in front; and on the left [S. E.] the 
prospect was bounded by the hills of Samaria. This 
scene certainly did not fulfil the descriptions given 
of the desolation and barrenness of Palestine, al- 
though it was mournfil to behold scarcely a village 
or cottage in the whole extent ; yet the soil appeared 
so rich and verdaut, that, if diligently cultivated, 
there is little doubt it would become, as it once was, 
‘like the garden of the Lord.’ In another place he 
says: (ibid, vol. ii. p. 119.) “ No mountain in or around 
Palestine retains its ancient beauty so much as Car- 
mel. ‘'T'wo or three villages, and some scattered cot- 
tages, are found on it; its groves are few, but luxu- 
riant; it is no place for crags and precipices, or 
‘rocks of the wild goats; but its surface is covered 
with a rich and constant verdure.” 

These descriptions admirably illustrate the vivid 
representations of the inspired Hebrew poets and 
prophets in respect to Carmel. Thus Isaiah, in de- 
scribing the gospel times, (xxxv. 2.) affirms that “to 
the desert shall be given the excellency (splendid or- 
naments) of Carmel.” Sog on account of the grace- 
ful form and verdant beauty of’ its summit, the head 
of the bride, in Cant. vii. 5, is compared to Carmel. 
It was also celebrated for its pastures, and is there- 
fore ranked with Bashan, Jer. |. 19; Is. xxxiii. 9; 
Amos i. 2. 

There are in mount Carmel very many caves; 
it is said more than a thousand; chiefly on the west 
side. ‘They are said to have formerly been inhabited 
by monks. In one tract, called the Monks’ cavern, 
there are four hundred adjacent to each other, and 
furnished with windows and places for sleeping 
hewn in the rock. A peculiarity of many of these 
eayerus is mentioned by Schulz, (Leitungen, &c. v. 


' p. 187, 383.) viz. that the entrances to them are so 


narrow, that ouly a single person can creep in ata 
time; and that the caves are so-crooked that a per- 
son is iinmediately out of sight to one who follows, 
and can conceal himself. This may serve to give us 
a clearer idea of what is intended in Amos ix. 3. 
where Jehovah says of those who endeavor to es- 
cape from punishment, “Though they hide them- 
selves in the top of Carmel, I will search and take 
them out thence.” That the grottoes and caves of 
Carmel were already in very ancient times the resort 
and dwelling of prophets and other religious persons, 
is well known. The prophets Elijah and Elisha often 
resorted thither. (See 1 Kings xviii. 19, seq. 42; 2 
Kings ii. 25; iv. 25; and compare, perhaps, 1 Kings 
xviii. 4, 13.) At the present day, is shown a.cavern, 
called the cave of Elijah, a little below the Monks’ 
It is now a Mahome- 
tan sanctuary. Comp. Rosenm, Bibl. Geogr. II. i. 
p- 101, seq. ,, *R. 

CARNAIM, see Astarortu II. 

CARNAL, fleshly, sensual. Wicked or uncon- 
verted men are represented as under the domination 
of a “carnal mind, which is enmity against God,” 
and which must issue in death, Rom. viii. 6, 7. 
Worldly enjoyments are carual, because they only 


minister to the wants and desires of the animal part 


of man, Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor, ix. 11. The ceremio- 
nial parts of the Mosaic dispensation were carnal ; 
they related immediately to the bodies of men and 
beasts, Heb. vii. 16; i 10. The weapons of a 
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Christian’s warfare are not carnal; they are not of 
human origin, nor are they directed by human wis- 
dom, 2 Cor. x. 4. 

CARPUS, a disciple of Paul, who dwelt at Troas, 
2 Tim. iv. 13. 

CART, for threshing, a machine still nsed in the 
East, Amos ii. 13. See Turesurina. 

CARTHAGE, a celebrated city on the coast of 
Africa; a colony from Tyre. According to the Vul- 
gate, Ezekiel says, (xxvii. 12.) the Carthaginians 
traded to Tyre; but the Hebrew reads Tarshish, 
which rather signifies Tarsus in Cilicia, or Tar- 
tessus in Spain, formerly famous for trade. See 
TARSHISH. 

CASIPHIA. Ezra says, that when returning to 
Judea, he sent to Iddo, who dwelt at Casiphia ; per- 
haps mount Caspius, near the Caspian sea, between 
Media and Hyrcania, where were many captives, 
Ezra viii. 17. 

CASLUHIM, a son of Mizraim, from whom came 
the Caphtorim, or Philistines. See Carwror. 

CASPIS, a city in Arabia, inhabited by people of 
various nations, who, having menaced Judas Macea- 
beus and his troops, were slaughtered by them, 2 
Mae. xii. 13—16. 

CASSIA, a spice mentioned by Moses as an ingre- 
dient in the composition of the holy oil, used in the 
consecration of the sacred vessels of the tabernacle, 
Exod. xxx. 24. [The word cassia comes, undoubt- 
edly, from the Hebrew aysp, kétsidh, which occurs 
once in this sense in the Hebrew Scriptures, in the 
plural; Ps. xlv. 8,“ All thy garments smell of myrrh, 
and aloes, and cassia.” The plural was very proba- 
bly used by the Hebrews on account of the small 
detached pieces into which the bark is usually di- 
vided in commerce ; but the Seventy, in conformity 
to the general ‘usage of Greek writers, give it in the 
singular number, and write it with one sigma, «cia. 
The meaning of the word in Hebrew is, somethi 
stripped off, i. e. bark separated from the trunk ; an 
it was not unnatural that-a precious commodity of 
this kind from the remotest East should thus be 
called by the general name bark, just as in modern 
times a different species of bark is thus distinguished. 
The word cassia occurs also in two other passages 
of our English version, viz. Ex. xxx. 24; Ezek. 
xxvii. 19; where it corresponds to the Heb. arp, kid- 
ddh. In the former passage, the Seventy have ters, 
a species of lily; in the latter, they appear not to 
have read the same Hebrew word. 'That the He- 
brew axp really means cassia, is somewhat doubtful ; 
but from its connection, in Exodus, with myrrh, cinna~ 
mon, and sweet calamus, it would seem at any rate 
to have come from the same countries, and to have 
possessed the same properties. : 

This oriental aromatic is the cassia of modern 
cookery, but not of modern botany. It is the Laurus 
cassia of Linnzeus, a native of Malabar, Sumatra, 
Java, &c. *R. 

CATERPILLAR (Heb. chdsil) is improperly put, 
by the English translators, for a species of locust now 
unknown. In several passages of Scripture this in~ 
sect is distinguished from the locust, properly 80 
called; and in Joel i. 4. is mentioned as “eating up” 
what the other species had left, and may, therefore, 
be called “the consumer” by way of eminence. But 
the ancient interpreters are far from being agreed as 
to what particular species it signifies. The LXX, 
Aquila, the Vulgate, and Jerome understand it of. 
“the chafer,” which is a great devourer of leaves. 
Michaélis, from the Syriac, supposes it to be the 
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“mole cricket,” which in its grub state is very de- 
structive to corn, and other vegetables, by feeding on 
their roots. 

J. CATHOLIC. This term is Greek ; signifying 
universal, or general. The church of Clirist is called 
catholic, because it extends throughout the world, 
and during all time. We call some truths catholic, 
because they are generally received, and are of gene- 
ral influence; so the catholic, that is, the general, 
church. 

Il. CATHOLIC, i. e. general, Erisrxes, are seven 
in number, viz. one of James, two of Peter, three of 
John, and one of Jude. They are called catholic, 
because directed to Christian converts generally, 
and not to any particular church. The principal 
design of these epistles is to warn the reader against 
the heresies of the times, and to establish Christian 
couverts against the efforts made to reduce them to 
Judaism, or to a mixture of legal notions with Chris- 
tianity, or of idolatrous principles and practices with 
the gospel. 

CAVES were often used as dwellings in Pales- 
tine. See Rock, and Carme.. 

CAUCASUS, the name of a range of mountains 
in Asia. [The modern Caucasus is that immense 
chain of mountains which runs froin about the mid- 
dle of the western shore of the Caspian sea, north- 
west, to the northern side of the Euxine, or Black 
sea. In ancient times, the name appears to have 
been applied to the whole of that vast tract of ele- 
vated and mountainous country, commencing in 
India and extending to the Mediterranean and 
Euxine seas, forming the highest elevation or region 
of Asia, the Hindu Kou, and comprehending, 
among many other ranges, those of Ararat and Tau- 
rus. These two Jast names were applied very in- 
definitely to denote ranges of mountains beyond the 
limits to which these names properly belonged; 
and thus they were sometimes probably inter- 
changed, or einployed by different writers to express 
the same inountains. This whole subject has strict- 
ly no connection with the illustration of the Bible, 
because none of these names (except Ararat) are 
found in Scripture ; but as the Greek word Caucasus 
was probably derived from Indja, and the tracing of 
it to its source is connected with some important 
geographical views, it may not be uninteresting to 
see here subjoined the following extract from captain 
Wilford, in the Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 455. R. 

“The true Sanscrit name of this mountain is 
Chasa-giri, or the mountain of the C’hasas, a most 
ancient and powerful tribe, who inhabited this im- 
mense range, from the eastern limits of India to the 
confines of Persia; and most probably as far as the 
Euxine and Mediterranean seas. They are often 
mentioned in the sacred books of the Hindus. Their 
descendants still inhabit the same regions, and are 
called to this day C’hasas, and in some places C’ha- 
syas and Cossms. 'They belonged to the class of 
warriors, or Cshettris ; but now they are considered 
as the lowest of the four classes, and were thus de- 
graded, according to the institutes of Menu, by their 
omission of the holy rites, and by seeing no Brah- 
mins. However, the vakeel of the rajah of Comanh, 
or Almora, who is a learned Pandit, informs me, that 
the greatest part of the zemindars of that country 

“are C*hasas ; and that they are not considered, or 
treated, as outcasts. They are certainly a very an- 
cient tribe ; for they are mentioned as such in the in- 
stitutes of Menu ; and their great ancestor C’hasa, or 
Chasya, is mentioned by Sanchoniathon under the 
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name of Cassius. He is supposed to have lived be- 
fore the flood, and to have given his name to the 
mountains he seized upon. ‘The two countries of 
Cashgar, those of Cash-mir, Castwar, and the famous 
peak of C’has-gar, are acknowledged im India to de- 
rive their names from the C’hasas. The country 
called Casia by Ptolemy, is still inhabited by C’ha- 
syas ; and Pliny informs us, (lib. vi. cap. 20.) that 
the inhabitants of the mountainous region between the 
Indus and the Jumna, were called Cesi, a word ob- 
viously derived from C’hasa, or Chésai, as they are 
denominated in the vulgar dialects. The appella- 
tion of Caucasus, or Coh-CAS, extended from India 
to the shores of the Mediterranean and Euxine seas 

most probably, because this extensive range was in- 
habited by C’hasas. Certain it is, that the mountains 
of Persia were inhabited by a race of people called 
Cossei, Cussai, and Cissii ; there was a mount Casius 
on the borders of Egypt, and another in Syria; the 
Caspian sea, and the adjacent mountains, were most 
probably denominated from them. Jupiter Cassius 
like Jupiter Peninus in the Alps, was worshipped in 
the mountains of Syria, and on the borders of Egypt; 
moreover, we find that the titles of Cassius and Cas- 
siopeus, given to Jupiter, were synonymous, or 
nearly so. In Sanscrit the words C’hasapa, C’hasy- 
apa, and C’hasyapati, —_ the lord and sovereign 
ruler of the C*hasyas ; Chasyapéya, or C’hasapéya, in 
a derivative form, implies the country of C’hasapa. 

“The original country of the Chasas seems to 
have been the present country of Cashgar, to the 
north-east of Cabul ; for the C’hasas, in the Institutes 
of Menu, are mentioned with the Daradas, who are 
obviously the Darde of Ptolemy, whose country, 
now called Darad by the natives, and Dawurd by 
Persian authors, is to the north-west of Cashmir, 
and extends towards the Indus; hence Ptolemy with 
great propriety asserts, that the mountains to the 
north-east of Cabu] are the real Caucasus. The 
country of Cashcar is situated in a beautiful valley, 
watered by a large river, which, after passing close 
to Chigi-Seray, Cooner and Noorgul, (Cooner and 
Noorgul are called Guz-noorgul in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery,) joins the Landi-Sindh, or little Sindh, below 
Jalalabad, in the small district of Cameh, (for there is 
no town of that name,) and from this circumstance 
the little Sindh is often called the river Cameh. The 
capital city of Cashcar is called Chatraul, or Cha- 
traur, and is the place of residence of a petty Ma- 
homedan prince, who is in great measure tributary 
to the emperor of China, for the Chinese are now in 
possession of Badacshan as far as Baglan to the north- 
west of Anderab.” 

“Pliny (lib. vi. cap. 30.) informs us, that mount 
Caucasus was also called Graucasus; an appellation 
obviously Sanscrit; for Grava, which, in conyersa- 
tion, as well as in the spoken dialects, is invariably 
pronounced Grau, signifies a mountain, and being a 
monosyllable (the final being -_ according to the 
rules of grammar, it is to be prefixed thus, Grava- 
Chasa, or Grau-C’hasa. Isidorus says that Caucasus, 
in the eastern languages, signifies white ; and that a 
mountain, close to it, is called Casis by the Scythians, 
in whose language it signifies snow and sitaven 
The Casis of Isidorus is obviously the Casian ridge 
of Ptolemy; where the genuine appellation appears 
stripped of its adjunct. In the language of the Cal- 
muck Tartars, Jésu and C’hdsu signify snow ; and in 
some dialects of the same tongue, tuwards Ba lac- 
shan, they say Jushad and Chushd, Tushd, and Tu 
cha, or Tuca. These words, in the opinion of my 
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learned friends here, are obviously derived from the 
Sanscrit Tushiira, by dropping the finalra..... The 
words Chasu, or C’hasa, are pronounced C°hasa, or 
Cas ; Chusa, or Cusa, by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries between Bahlac and the Indus; for they inva- 
riably substitute ch orc in the room of sh..... This 
inimense range is constantly called in Sauserit Hin- 
achel, or ‘Snowy Mountain; and Himilaya, or the 
‘Abode of Snow. From Hima the Greeks made 
Imaus: Emodus seems to be derived from Himoda, 
or ‘snowy; Himina, Haimdéna, and Haiminas, 
which are appellations of the same import, are also 
found in the Purinas; from these is probably de- 
rived Amanus, which is the name of a famous moun- 
tain in Lesser Asia, and is certainly part of the Himd- 
laya mountains; which, according to the Puranas, 
extend from sea to sea. The western part of this 
range was called Taurus; and Strabo says (lib. xi. p. 
519.) that mount Imaus wascalled also Taurus. The 
etymology of this last appellation is rather obscure ; 
but since the Brahmins insist that Toe’hirestan is 
corrupted from Tushdra-sthin, by which appella- 
tion that country is distinguished in the Puranas; 
and that Twnan is derived from T'usharan, its San- 
scrit name, the skh being quiescent; may we not 
equally suppose, that Taurus is derived from T'u- 
shara, or Tusharas 2 for this last form is used also, 
but only in declensions, for the sake of derivation. 
Tushara signifies ‘snow ; Tushara-sthan, or T'ue’ha- 
ras sthan, the place or abode of snow; and T'usha- 
ran in a derivative form, the country of snow.” 

CAUSEWAY, a raised way, or path, 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 16; 2 Chron. ix. 4. One of these prepared 
ways is no doubt referred to in Isa. xii. 10, which 
Mr Taylor thus renders— 


Pass, pass, the gates ; 

Level (even) the way for the people ; 

Throw up, throw up, the causeway—lit. raise, raise, 
the raised way, (Eng. ver. highway,) 

Clear it from every stone ; 

Display a standard to the people. 


Mr. Harmer would refer the fourth member of 
this sentence, to the heaping up stones by the way 
of land-marks, to direct travellers in their way. 
Without impugning his instances, Mr. Taylor very 
iwroperly hints that where a causeway had already 
evened and fixed the road, that further labor of 
raising mounts was unnecessary. As to the nature 
of these causeways, (called in this place mbpr, mesil- 
ldh,) George Herbert gives this information : ()). 170.) 
“ A word of our last night’s journey, [in Hyrcania, 
i. e. Persia; the country to which Isaiah nisin 
The most part of the night we rode upon a pave 
cawsey, broad enough for ten horses to go abreast; 
built by extraordinary labor and expense, over a part 
of a great desert; which is so even that it affords 
a large horizon; howbeit, being of a boggy, loose 
ground upon the surface, it is covered with white 
salt, in some places a yard deep, a miserable pas- 
sage! for, if either the wind drive the loose salt 
abroad, which is like dust; or that by accident the 
horse or camel forsake the cawsey, the bog is not 
strong enough to uphold them, but suffers them to 
sink past all recovery ;”—he then compares this to 
the Roman vie militares, whose foundations were 
laid with huge piles, or stakes, pitched into a bog, 
and fastened together with branches or withes of 
wood; upon which rubbish was spread, and gravel 
or stones afterwards laid, to make the ground more 
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| firm and solid. Now, if the prophet Isaiah meant 
| such a causeway as Herbert describes, passing over 
a bog, the nature of the passage afforded no stones 
to be gathered into a heap for the purpose of form- 
ing land-marks ; but, if it passed where stones or 
gravel, dust, &c. might take the place of the loose 
salt in Herbert’s narration, then we see the import 
of the prophet’s expressions: “Sweep away every 
impediment ; whatever may render travelling incom- 
modious; to the very stones and dust which may 
occasionally accumulate, even on a solidly construct- 
ed causeway.” Thevenot and Hanway also, occa- 
sionally, mention causeways in Persia. The reader 
cannot but have observed the reduplication of the 
commanding words, “Pass, pass; throw up, throw 
up ;” i.e. continue passing till all be passed ; continue 
throwing up, fora considerable distance, a long way. 
So sir John Chardin, translating a Persian letter, 
renders thus, “To whom I wish that all the world 
may pay homage ;” but he says, “In the Persian itis, 
That al] souls may serve his name, his name.” He 
adds, “Repetition is a figure very frequent in the 
oriental languages, and without question is borrowed 
from the sacred language, of which there are a 
thousand examples in the original Bible ; as in Ps. 
Ixviii. 12, ‘They are fled, they are fled? that is, they 
are absolutely fled. 

[The whole of the preceding illustration is found- 
ed upon the false supposition, that the Llebrew xbox, 
mesilldh, means every where causeway, or elevated 
road. This is, no doubt, its original meaning; but 
there can be also no doubt that, like our word high- 
way, it had departed from its primitive sense, and 
signified, in general, any public way or high-road. 
This is its meaning in Judg. xx. 31, 32; 1 Sam. vi. 
12. In like manner it is used Prov. xvi. 17, ina 
metaphorical sense, for way, i. e. walk or manner of 
life. In the passage of Isaiah, therefore, above 
quoted, (Ixii. 10.) the rendering of the English ver- 
sion, highway, is more appropriate than the one pro- 
posed. In other respects, too, it would be difficult 
to see in what the proposed version of the whole 
passage is in any way superior to that of our com- 
mon English Bible; since the sense is precisely the 
same. 

The same praise of simplicity and directness can- 
not, however, be given to the English version of Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 5, in which the same Hebrew word occurs, 
and is there rendered ways. To help out the sense, 
as they supposed, the translators have interpolated 
the words of them; making the clause read, “in 
whose heart are the ways of them ;” a passage which 
is probably not less inexplicable to the English reader, 
than if it had remained in the original Hebrew. 
This Psalm was apparently composed while the in- 
spired writer was at a distance from Jerusalem, either 
in exile or detained by other causes, and thus de- 
prived of the privilege of worshipping Jehovah in 
his sanctuary. He is thus led to pour out bis heart 
before God, and express his longing desires again to 
be present at the public national worship of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. “Even the birds,” he says, “ may 
dwell around thine altars; (see Arrar;) and how 
happy are they who inhabit thy house, who may 
worship thee continually! Happy they whose glory 
is in thee, and in whose heart the ways!” i. e. the 
highways which lead to Jerusalem, where the tem- 
ple is, and the pleasure of thy worship is to be en- 
joyed. The sense here is, “Happy are those who 

lory in thee, and who delight to tread the ways 
which lead to thy presence ;” in allusion, no doubt, 
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to the journeys made to Jerusalem, when “the tribes 
Went up to worship.” Such are their joy and confi- 
dence in God, that the most desolate tacts become 
to them as a fruitful country. (See under Baca.) 
They go on from strength to strength, i. e. increasing 
in strength,—not like otber travellers, wasting away 
With fatigue, but gaining strength daily as they ad- 
vance towards Zion, through the rejoicing of their 
hearts in view of the delights of the temple wor- 
ship. Thus the Psalmist describes the emotions of 
those who thus dwell in Ziouv, or who may visit it 
when they will ; and he expresses his longing desire, 
that this privilege may again be his. In accordance 
with this view, the Psalm may be translated as 
follows :— 


How lovely are thy tabernacles, Jehovah of Hosts! 

My soul longeth, yea, fainteth, for the courts of Je- 
hovah ; 

My heart and my flesh ery out for the living God! 

Even the sparrow hath found a dwelling, 

And the swallow a nest for herself, where she may 
place her young, 

Even thine altars, Jehovah of Hosts, my King, and 
my God! 

Happy the dwellers in thine house, who continually 
praise thee ! 

Happy those who glory in thee; in whose hearts 
are the ways to Zion. 

Passing through a vale of weeping (or desolate val- 
ley) they conyert it into a fountain, 

Yea, with blessings the early rain doth cover it! 

They go from strength to strength ; they appear each 
before God in Zion. *R. 


It is usually understood that the prophet Isaiah 
(chap. xl. 3.) alludes to the custom of sending per- 
sons, as we might say, laborers, pioneers, before a 
great prince, to clear the way for his passage. 


The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 

“ Prepare (even) ye the way of the Lorn; 

— straight IN THE DESERT ao highway for our 
OD; 

Every valley shall be raised ; 

And every mountain and hill shall be lowered ; 

And the winding paths shall be made straight; 

And the broken (rough) places level.” 


It was the common practice, when monarchs 
travelled, that the ways were made or repaired be- 
fore them. (See Arrian. Exped. Alex. M. iv. 30. 
Diod. Sic. ii. 13.) The following is from sir Thomas 
Roe’s chaplain, (p. 468.) and affords a happy com- 
ment on the passage: “I, waiting upon my lord 
embassador two years, and part of a third, and trav- 
elling with him in progress with that king, [the 
Mogul,] in the most temperate months there, ’twixt 
September and April, were in one of our progresses 
*twixt Mandoa and Amadavar, nineteen days, making 
but short journeys in a wilderness, where (by a very 
great company sent before us, to make those passages 
and places fit to receive us) A WAY WAS CUT OUT, 
AND MADE EVEN, broad enough for our conye- 
nient passage ; and in the place where we pitched 
our tents a great compass of ground was rid, and 
made plain for them, by grubbing a number of trees 
and bushes; yet there we went as readily to our 
tents as we did when they were set up in the 

lains.” 


CEDAR, a tree greatly celebrated in the Scrip- 
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tures, A few are still standing on mount Lebanon, 
above Byblos and Tripoli east ; but none elsewhere 
in these mountains. In former times there niust 
have been a great abundance Of them, since they 
were used in so many extensive buildings. These 
trees are remarkably thick and tall; some among 
them are from thirty-five to forty feet in girth. The 
cedar-tree shoots out branches at ten or twelve feet 
from the ground; they are large and distant; its 
leaves are something like those of rosemary ; it is 
always green; and distils a kind of gum, to which 
different effects are attributed. Cedar wood is re- 
puted incorruptible ; it is beautiful, solid, free from 
knots, and inclining to a red-brown color. It bears 
a small cone, like that of the pine. 

The cedar grows not only on mount Lebanon, but 
in Africa, in Cyprus, in Crete, or Candia. The wood 
was used in making statues designed for duration. 
The temple of Jerusalem and Solomon’s palace were 
finished with cedar. The roof of the temple of Di- 
ana at Ephesus was of cedar, according to Pliny. 
In 1 Kings x. 27, it is said that Solomon multiplied 
cedars in Judea, till this tree was as common as 
sycamores ; which are very general there ; compare 
2 Chron. i. 15; ix. 27. 

The cedar loves cold and mountainous places, 
if the top is cut, it-dies. The branches which it 
shoots, lessening as they rise, give it the form of a 
pyramid. Le Bruyn, in his journey to the Holy 
Land, says the leaves of the tree point upwards, and 
the fruit hangs downwards ; it grows like the cones 
of the pine, but is longer, harder, and fuller, and not 
easily separated from the stalk. It contains a seed 
like that of the cypress, and yields a glutinous, thick 
sort of resin, transparent, and of a strong smell, 
which does not run, but falls drop by drop. This 
author tells us, that having measured two cedars on 
mount Lebanon, he found one to be fifty palms in 
girth ; the other forty-seven. Naturalists distinguish 
several sorts of cedars; but we speak here only of 
that of Lebanon, the only one mentioned in the Bi- 
ble. The wood was used not only for beams, for 
planks which covered edifices, and for ceilings to 
apartments, but likewise for beams in the walls, 1 
Kings vi. 36; vii. 12; Ezra vi. 3, 4. 

In the purification of a leper, cedar-wood, togeth- 
er with hyssop, was to be used, in sprinkling the 
leper, Lev. xiv. 4, 6. 

[This celebrated tree, the Pinus cedrus of botanists, 
is not peculiar to mount Lebanon, but grows also 
upon mounts Amanus and Taurus in Asia Minor, 
and in other parts of the Levant; but does not else- 
where reach the size and height of those on Leba- 
non. It has also been cultivated in the gardens of 
Europe; two venerable individuals of this species 
exist at Chiswick in England; and there is a very 
beautiful one in the Jardin des plantes in Paris. The 
beauty of this tree consists in the proportion and 
symmetry of its wide-spreading branches. The gum, 
which exudes both from the trunk and the cones or 
fruit, is, according to Schulz, (Leitungen, &c. v. p. 
459.) “soft like balsam; its fragrance is like that of 
the balsam of Mekka. Every thing about this tree 
has a strong balsamic odor; and hence the whole 
grove is so pleasant and fragrant, that it is delightful 
to walk in it.” This is probably the smell of Leba- 
non spoken of in Cant. iv. 11; Hos. xiv. 6. ‘The 
wood is peculiarly adapted to building, because it is 
not subject to decay, nor to be eaten of worms; 
hence it was much used for rafters, and for boards 
with which to cover houses and form the floors and 
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ceilings of rooms. The palace of Persepolis, the 
temple at Jerusalem, and Solomon’s palace, were all 
in this way built with cedar ; and the latter especially 
appears to have had in it such a quantity of this 
wood, that it was called “the house of the forest of 
Lebanon,” 1 Kings vii. 2; x. 17. The ships of the 
Tyrians had also masts of cedar, Ezek. xxvii. 5. 

Of the forests of cedars which once covered 
Lebanon, only a small remnant is left. A single 
grove ouly is now found, lying a little off from the 
road which crosses mount Lebanon from Baalbec to 
Tripoli, at some distance below the summit of the 
mountain on the western side,—at the foot, indeed, 
of the highest summit or ridge of Lebanon. This 
grove consists of a few very old trees, intermingled 
with a large number of younger ones. The former 
are the patriarchs of the vegetable world; it is cer- 
tain that they were ancient three hundred years ago ; 
but their number is decreasing, as the oldest decay 
or are destroyed. In 1550, the number of these an- 
cient trees is stated by Bellonius at 28; from that 
time down to 1818, they are stated at 24, 23, 16, 12, 
and 7. Mr. Fisk, in 1823, says there are 6 or 8 of 
the largest; but does not see the propriety of the 
Statements just enumerated. See the extract from 
his journal below. As the subject is interesting, the 
following extracts from various travellers who have 
Visited the spot, are subjoined. It will be seen that 
the account given by Mr. Fisk is the most full and 
satisfactory. 

Maundrell writes, in 1696, as follows: “These 
noble trees grow amongst the snow, near the highest 
part of Lebanon, and are remarkable, as well for 
their own age and largeness, as for those frequent 
allusions made to them in the word of God. Here 
are some of them very old, and of a prodigious 
bulk, and others younger, of a smaller size. Of the 
former I could reckon up only sixteen, and the latter 
are very numerous. I measured one of the largest, 
and found it twelve yards six inches in girth, and 
yet sound, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs. At about five or six yards from the ground, 
it was divided into five limbs, each of which was 
equal to a great tree.” 

Pococke, in 1738, describes them with greater 
minuteness: “The cedars form a grove about a 
mile in circumference, which consists of some large 
cedars, that are near to one another, a great number 
of young cedars, and some pines. The great ce- 
dars, at some distance, look like very large spread- 
ing oaks; the bodies of the trees are short, dividing 
at bottom into three or four; some of which, grow- 
ing “p together for about ten feet, appear something 
like those Gothic columns which seem to be com- 
posed of several pillars. Higher up, they begin to 
spread horizontally. The young cedars are not 
easily known from pines; I observed, they bear a 
greater quantity of fruit than the large ones. The 
wood does not differ from white deal in appearance, 
nor does it seem to be harder. It has a fine smell, 
but not so fragrant as the juniper of America, which 
is commonly called cedar ; and it also falls short of 
it in beauty. I took a piece of the wood froma 
ae? tree that was blown down by the wind, and 
left there to rot. There are fifteen large ones stand- 
Oi Deser. of the East, b. ii. c. 5.) 

surckhardt speaks of the cedars, in 1810, as fol- 
lows: “They stand on uneven ground, and form a 
small wood. Of the oldest and best looking trees, I 
counted eleven or twelve; twenty-five were very 
large ones, about fifty of middling size, and more 
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than three hundred smaller and young ones. The 
oldest trees are distinguished by having the foliage 
and small branches at the top only, and by four, five, 
or even seven trunks springing from one base. The 
branches and foliage of the others were lower; but 
I saw none whose leaves touched the ground, like 
those in Kew gardens. The trunks of the old trees 
are covered with the names of travellers and other 
persons who have visited them. I saw a date of the 
seventeenth century. The trunks of the oldest trees 
seem to be quite dead; the wood is of a gray tint. I 
took off a piece of one of them, but it was after- 
wards stolen.” (Travels in Syr. p. 19.) 

Dr. Richardson visited the cedars in his way from 
Baalbec to Tripoli, in 1818. From the summit of 
the mountain, the descent towards the west, he 
says, “is rather precipitous, and winds, by a long, 
circuitous direction, down the side of the mountain. 
In a few minutes we came in sight of the far-famed 
cedars, that lay down before us on our right. At» 
first, they appeared like a dark spot on the base of 
the mountain, and afterwards like a clump of dwarf- 
ish shrubs that possessed neither dignity nor beauty, 
nor any thing that entitled them to a visit, but the 
name. In about an hour and a half, we reached 
them. They are large, and tall, and beautiful, the 
most picturesque productions of the vegetable world 
that we had seen. There are in this clump two 
generations of trees ; the oldest are large and massy, 
rearing their heads to an enormous height, and 
spreading their branches afar. We measured one 
of them, which we afterwards saw was not the 
largest in the clump, and found it thirty-two feet in 
circumference. Seven of these trees have a particu- 
larly ancient appearance ; the rest are younger, but 
equally tall, though, for want of space, their branches 
are not so spreading. The clump is so small, that a 
person may walk round it in halfan hour. The old 
cedars are not found in any other part of Lebanon. 
Young trees are occasionally met with; they are 
very productive, and cast many seeds annually. The 
surface all round is covered with rock and stone, 
with a partial but luxuriant vegetation springing up 
in the interstices.” 

Under date of October 4, 1823, the American mis- 
sionaries, Messrs. Fisk and King, record in their 
journal the following description of the cedars of 
Lebanon: “Taking a guide, we set out for the ce- 
dars, going a little south of east. In about two hours 
we came in sight of them, and in another hour 
reached them. Instead of being on the highest 
summit of Lebanon, as has sometimes been said, 
they are situated at the foot of a high mountain, in 
what may be considered as the arena of a vast am- 
phitheatre, opening to the west, with high mountains 
on the north, south, and east. The cedars stand on 
five or six gentle elevations, and occupy a spot of 
ground about three fourths of a mile in cireumfer- 
ence. I walked around it in fifteen minutes. We 
measured a number of the trees. The largest is up- 
wards of 40 feet in circumference, Six or eight 
others are also very large, several of them nearly 
the size of the largest. But each of these was 
manifestly two trees or more, which have grown 
together, and now form one, They generally sepa- 
rate a few feet from the ground into the original 
trees. The handsomest and tallest are those of two 
or three feet in diameter, the body straight, the 
branches almost horizontal, forming a beautiful cone, 
and casting a goodly shade. We measured the 
length of two by the shade, and found each about 
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90 feet. The largest are not so high, but some of 
the others, I think, are alittle higher. They produce 
a conical fruit, in shape and size like that of the pine. 
I counted them, and made the whole number 389. 
Mr. King counted them, omitting the small saplings, 
and made the number 321. I know not why trav- 
ellers and authors have so long and so generally 

iven 28, 20, 15, 5, or 7,as the number of the cedars. 

tis true, that “of those of superior size and antiqui- 
ty,” there are not a great number; but then there 
is a regular gradation in size, from the largest down 
to the merest sapling. One man, of whom I inquir- 
ed, told me that there are cedars in other places on 
mount Lebanon, but he could not tell where. Sev- 
eral others, to whom I have put the question, have 
unanimously assured me that these are the only 
cedars which exist on the mountain. They are call- 
ed in Arabic ary. ‘The Maronites tell me that they 
have an annual feast, which they call the Feast of the 
Cedars. Before seeing the cedars, I had met with a 
European traveller who had just visited them. He 
gave a short account of them, and concluded with 
saying, “It is as with miracles ; the wonder all van- 
ishes when you reach the spot.” What is there at 
which an infidel cannot sneer? Yet let even an in- 
fidel put himself in the place of an Asiatic passing 
from barren desert to barren desert, traversing oceans 
of sand and mountains of naked rock, accustomed to 
countries like Egypt, Arabia, Judea, and Asia Minor, 
abounding, in the best places, only with shrubbery 
and fruit trees; let him, with the feelings of such a 
man, climb the ragged rocks, and pass the open ra- 
vines of Lebanon, and suddenly desery, among the 
hills, a grove of 300 trees such as the cedars actually 
are, even at the present day, and he will confess that 
a fine comparison in Amos ii. 9, “ Whose height was 
as the height of the cedars, and he was strong as the 
oaks.” Let him, after a long ride in the heat of the 
sun, sit down under the shade of a cedar, and contem- 
plate the exact conical form of its top, and the beau- 
tiful symmetry of its branches, and he will no longer 
wonder that David compared the people of Israel, 
in the days of their prosperity, to the “goodly ce- 
dars,” Psalm Ixxx. 10. A traveller, who had just 
left the forests of America, might think this little 
grove of cedars not worthy of so much notice, but 
the man who knows how rare large trees are in Asia, 
and how difficult it is to find timber for building, 
will feel at once that what is said in Scripture of 
these trees is perfectly natural. It is probable that 
in the days of Solomon and Hiram, there were ex- 
tensive forests of cedars on Lebanon. A variety of 
causes may have contributed to their diminution and 
almost total extinction. Yet, in comparison with all 
the other trees that I have seen on the mountain, the 
few that remain may still be called “the glory of 
Lebanon.” (Missionary Herald, 1824. p. 270.) *R. 

CENCHREA, a port of Corinth, whence Paul sail- 
ed f-r Ephesus, Acts xviii. 18. [It was situated on 
the eastern side of the isthmus, about 70 stadia from 
the city. The other port, onthe western side of the 
isthmus, was Lecheum. R. 

CENSER, a vessel in which fire and incense were 
carried in certain parts of the Hebrew worship. It 
appears, from numerous instances, that the services 
of divine worship, under the Mosaic dispensation, 

esembled those usually addressed to monarchs and 
sovereigns among the orientals; and there can be 
little doubt, that the Hebrews directed them to a 
person understood to be resident,in the sanctuary, 
before which, and in which, they were performed. 
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This notion of Jewish services was so strong among 
the heathen, that we find they reported the object 
of worship in the temple at Jerusalem to be an old 
man with a long beard. That report might possibly 
originate in the description of the Ancient of days, by 
the prophet Daniel. However that might be, it is 
generally concluded that the attendants on the tem- 
ple were nearly similar to the attendants on royalty 
and dignity in general; and many external acts ot 
worship were of the same appearance and import. 
We have no custom of burning perfumes, as a mode 
of doing honor; and though the church of Rome 
has adopted the use of the censer, and fumigation, it 
is as a part of sacred worship, not of civil gratulation. 
On the contrary, in the East, fumigation forms a part 
of civil entertainment; and is never omitted when it 
is intended to compliment a guest. Being thus gen- 
eral, and indeed indispensable, in Asiatic manners, it 
was received anciently into divine worship; and the 
priests in their ordinary service, as well as the high- 
priest in the most solemn acts of his public ministra- 
tion, used incense—a cloud of incense, in approach- 
ing to the more immediate presence of God. 

Little is known on the form and nature of the an- 
cient Hebrew censer. The censers which have 
been received from heathen antiquity, and those 
used in the Romish worship also, bemg suspended by 
chains, give, not unfrequently, erroneous ideas of this 
sacred utensil, as employed among the Jews. The 
Hebrew has two words, both rendered censer in our 
translation, The first (nnnr, machldh) deseribes the 
censers of Aaron, and of Korah and his company, 
Ley. x. 1; Numb. xvi. 6. It appears, that these were 
of brass, or copper ; also, that after the death of those 
who had presumptuously used them, they were beaten 
into broad plates for a covering to the altar, From 
this application of them, we infer that they were not 
cast, nor of great thickness, nor made of small 
pieces ; but that they were thin, and their plates of 
considerable surface. ‘This term continued to denote 
a censer under the monarchy; for we read, 1 Kings 
vii. 50, and 2 Chron. iv. 22, of censers (ny , machtoth) 
of gold, made by Solomon. [This Hebrew word, 
according to its etymology, would signify a fire-pan, 
or coal-pan, and was probably not much diflerent, as 
to form, from a fire shovel; which agrees well with 
the above suggestions. R. 

From 2 Chron, xxvi. 19, we learn that king Uzziah 
attempted to “burn incense in the house of the Lord 
having a censer in his hand.” 'The word is different 
from the former, (mwpr, miktéreth) and seems to im- 
port an implement of another shape. It was proba- 
bly of a civil, if not a profane, (possibly, of an idola- 
trous,) nature ; for Ezekiel says, (viii. 11.) that the 
seventy apostate Jews engaged in idolatrous worshi 
had every man his censer (mikléréth) in his hand. 
The same may be inferred from 2 Chron. xxx. 14, 
where it is recorded, that Hezekiah and his people 
took away the idolatrous altars that were in Jerusa- 
lem ; with all the censers for incense. However, it 
must not hastily be concluded that this article was 
wholly idolatrous; for we read, in Exod. xxx. 1, 
“Thou shalt make an altar (nrw> spr, miktar ketdreth) 
to fume with perfume, i. e. to burn incense thereon ?? 
so that this kind also was legally adopted in divine 
worship. It deserves notice, that those who used 
these censers are described as holding them in their 
hands ; but this position is not, that we recollect, as- 
cribed to the machtdh, or censer of Aaron. This 
leads to the conclusion, that the mtktéréth may be 
considered as a kind of censer, carried in the hand; 
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not alone, as the heat arising from the burning em 
bers it contained would be disagreeably great, but in 
akind of dish, which dish, with the censer in it, was 
placed on the altar of incense, and there left, diffus- 
ing a smoke, morning and evening, during the trim- 
ming of the lamps, &c. Exod. xxx. 7,8. Apparently, 
this was regarded as an inferior kind of censer, ap- 
propria to the priests, and common to them all; 
mit whether the other kind (the machtdh) was pecu- 
liar to the high-priest, is not clear: we find it used 
by the sons of Aaron, (Lev. x. i.) but that was an ir- 
regularity, and was punished as such. It is men- 
tioned, also, as being employed by 250 of the associ- 
ates of Korah ; but that was in rebellion, and proved 
fatal to the transgressors. 

[The Hebrew word for this species of censer 
(nra» ) signifies, properly, incense-pan, i. e. a vessel 
for burning incense. It differs from the former kiud, 
therefore, in the etymology of its name ; but that it dif- 
fers from it in any other way, we have no means of 
ascertaining. The difference which it is here at- 
tempted to establish, rests, therefore, merely on con- 
jecture. The two names may have not improbably 
signified the same identical instrument; being called 
in one case, fire-pan, because it contained fire ; and in 
the other, smoke-pan, or incense-pan, because incense 
was put upon the fire within it. So of the remarks 
which follow; except that the Greek gui means 
not vial, but bowl, dish. R. 

A similar distinction of censers is observed in the 
New Testament; for the twen- 
ty-four elders (Rey. vy. 8.) had 

olden vials full of odors; 
ete bot (chap. viii. 3.) the 
angel had a_ golden _censer, 
(A:Barwrdr.) These vials were 
not small bottles, such as we 
call vials ; which idea arises in- 
stantly by association in our 
minds; but they were of the 
nature of the censers and dish- 
es, above spoken of, (compared 
by Doddridge to a tea-cup and 
saucer.) This gives a very different idea to chap. 
xv. 8; xvi. 1, &c. of the same book, where the vials 
haying the wrath of God, are poured out ; for if they 
contained fire, that is a fit emblem of wrath; and 
burning embers may be described as poured out from 
a censer, with great pro- 
priety. Nothing can be 
more apparent, if we 
suppose, for instance, the 
covering of the censer to 
be wholly removed; in 
which state the bow] of 
it, perhaps, may be that 
described by the Apoca- 
lyptic writer as a vial; 
and it might convenient- 
ly contain the fire to be 
poured out from it. This is perfectly agreeable to its 
form and services as a censer, and to the nature and 
use of the ancient censers. 

We ought also to remark, that bearing censers is 
an office of servants, in attendance on their superi- 
ors;—the same office anciently, in the temple, no 
doubt, denoted waiting on the Deity—being occu- 
pied in his service—in attendance on him, ‘This 
action, therefore, demonstrates the devotedness to false 
gods, of those who worshipped them, by bearing cen- 
sers to honor their images; especially when it is 
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recollected, that offering incense was connected with 
addresses and prayers. 

CENTURION, an officer commanding a hundred 
soldiers : similar to our captain in modern times. (See 
Adam’s Rom. Antiq. p. 370.) 

CEPHAS, a Syriac name given to Peter, which by 
the Greeks was rendered Petros, and by the “Latins 
Petrus, both signifying stone, or rock. See Perer. 

CERASTES, a serpent so called, because it has 
horns on its forehead. It hides in the sand, is of a sandy 
color, crawls slanting on its side, and seems to hiss 
when in motion. The word occurs only in Gen. xlix, 
17: “Dan shall be a serpent by the way, a cerastes, 
(in the English text adder, in the margin arrow-snake, 
that is, the dart-snake, or jaculus,) in the path.” The 
Hebrew pp :ow, shephiphon, is by some interpreted asp, 
by others basilisk ; but Bochart prefers the cerastes. 

CEREMONIES, the ezternal rites of religion. 
Essential worship is that of the heart and mind— 
worship in spirit and in truth; but still, ceremonies - 
and external worship make a part, and a necessary 
part, of religion. Without them, religious services 
would be confusion, and worship would degenerate 
into superstition. Under the old covenant, God first 
delivered the great precepts of bis law. No ceremonies 
were prescribed till afterwards; and they were then 
intended to check that inclination which the Hebrews 
had discovered for idolatry, and to burthen them 
with the yoke of ceremonies, (Acts xv. 10.) that they 
might he induced to desire, with more ardor, the 
coming of their great Deliverer. In the new cove- 
nant, few ceremonies are enjoined; and they are 
employed as means only, not as the end ; and in con- 
descension to the weakness of the worshippers, who 
are men, and not angels. 

It has been questioned whether the ceremonies of 
the Jews were imitated from the Egyptians, or vice 
versd. Sir John M asham and Dr. Spencer have at- 
tempted to prove the former; and they have had 
many followers. Indeed there is great resemblance 
between certain ceremonies, which were common to 
both people ; while in other particulars there are dif- 
ferences which appear to be even studied. Moses, 
from condescension to the customs, prejudices, hu- 
mors, inclinations, and even hardness of the Hebrews’ 
hearts, may have permitted or prohibited certain 
practices, which were permitted or prohibited among 
the Egyptians ; and he might, for the same reasons, 
borrow something from the forms of their temples 
and their altars. 

But there is another consideration, which has been 
suggested, anil that ought not to be overlooked in 
the determination of this question. It should be re- 
membered, that the origin of many religious rites is 
to be assigned to a period anterior to the establish- 
ment either of the Egyptian or the Jewish polity. 
Now, it was by no meaus fit that Moses should re- 
ject such merely because they had been adopted by 
the Egyptians. Why should he, for instance, refuse 
to adopt the rite of sacrifice, because this rite was 
common among heathen nations? Was it not also 
a traditionary mode of worship derived from the ear- 
liest ages, and the most sacred sources? Was it not 
transmitted to the Hebrews from their ancestors 
also? Was it not practised by all whose memory 
they venerated? Why should he omit to notice the 
new moous? Such had been the custom—the patri- 
archal custom—from time immemorial. In short, it 
should appear that, in fact, God had given to man 
certain ordinances; and bis posterity throughout the 
world retained more or less of them. So much of 
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them as the Egyptians had retained, though inter- 
mingled among others not so authorized, Moses 
adopted—so far he was the instrument of reform- 
ing the religious worship of his time—and to these 
institutions, thus sifted from the chaff of human ad- 
ditions, he added others congenial in their nature, 
particularly adapted to the temper, circumstances, 
and future situation of the Jewish people. These 
additions are truly the Mosaic, and were intended to 
preserve that people distinct and separate from all 
others. How well they have answered this purpose, 
appears not only from the evidences of it in their 
history, but from what, in their present dispersed 
state, they daily offer to our eyes. Are they not now 
a distinct people, still preserved as memorials con- 
firming historic truth, while nations much more pow- 
erful, and which long triumphed over them, are 
extinct—mingled among those who have conquered 
them—and no longer nations P—This leads us to re- 
flect, that the design of these rites was not merely to 
keep the Jews from idolatry, but that, after they 
were no longer exposed to that temptation, they 
should be thereby preserved as a standing evidence 
of the truth of prophecy, of the providence of God 
displayed toward them, and especially of the verity 
of Jesus Christ, of his apostles, and of the Christian 
religion in general. Such they will continue, so long 
as their testimony continues to be needful. 

CESAR, CESARAZA, see Cassar, Cesare. 

CESTIUS GALLUS, a Roman governor of Sy- 
ria, under whose government the Jews began their 
rebellion, A. D. 66. 

CHAFF, the refuse of winnowed corn. The un- 
godly are represented as the chaff; a simile most 
forcible and appropriate. Whatever defence they 
may afford to the saints, who are the wheat, they are 
in themselves worthless and inconstant, easily driven 
about with false doctrines, a.d will ultimately be 
driven away by the blast of Gods wrath, Psalm i. 4 ; 
Matt. iii. 12, &c. False doctrines are called chaff: 
they are unproductive, and cannot abide the trial of 
the word and Spirit of God, Jer. xxiii. 28. See Bap- 
TISM BY Fire. 

CHALCEDONY, a precious stone, in color like a 
carbuncle, Rey. xxi. 19. It is said to have derived 
its name from Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia, oppo- 
site to Byzantium. It comprises several varieties, 
one of which is the modern carnelian. Some have 
supposed this to be the stone also called nophec, Exod. 
xxviii. 18. translated “emerald.” 

CHALDEA, a country in Asia, the capital of 
which, in its widest extent, was Babylon. (See 
Baxsyton.) It was originally of smal] extent, but the 
empire being afterwards very much’ enlarged, the 
name is generally taken in a more extensive sense, 
and includes Babylonia. See Cuaxperans. 

CHALDEANS. This name is taken, (1.) for the 
people of Chaldea, and the subjects of that empire 
generally. (2.) For philosophers, naturalists, or 
soothsayers, whose principal employment was the 
study of mathematics and astrology ; by which they 
pretended to foreknow the destiny of men born un- 
der certain constellations. 

The difficulty of determining the name and deriva- 
tion of the Chaldeans being great, it may be proper 
to introduce a few considerations on the subject ; 
some of them, for their matter, are principally taken 
from Mr. Bryant; though the conclusion they are 
intended to support, will differ considerably from the 
hypothesis of that very learned writer. Scripture 
Joes not afford any name from which the appellation 
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Casdim can be regularly derived; but, Mr. Taylor 
thinks, we may safely consider the Babylonians and 
the Casdim as being in whole, or in part, the same 
people ; for we read that—* Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, was a Chaldean, (Casdia,)” Ezra v. 12. 
that—when Darius the Mede obtained the throne of 
Babylon, he was made king over the realm of the 
Chaldees, (Casdim,) Dan. ix. 1. that—when the Baby- 
lonian army besieged Jerusalem, it was the army of 
the Chaldees, (Casdim,) (2 Kings xxv. 4, 10; Jer. lii. 
8.) and—Babylon being called “the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellence,” (Isa. xiii. 19.) is evidence suf- 
ficient to this point. By inquiring who were the 
Babylonians, we may approach, he remarks, toward 
determining who were the Chaldeans; and if we 
look to Gen. xi. 2. we shall find that the inhabitants 
of this country journeyed from the East, Kedem, 
which Kedem he fixes in the neighborhood of Cau- 
casus. We are next to remember that these Chal- 
dees worshipped fire, and light, under the name of 
Aur, Ur, Or, or Our, all words of the same sound, 
and varied only in spelling or in writing, by different 
nations; so that, whether we find Aurite, or Ourite, 
the meaning is the same. The following are testi- 
monies to our purpose :— 

Upon the banks of the great river Ind 3 
The southern Scuthee dwell: which river pays 
Its watery tribute to that mighty sea, 
Styled Erythrean. Far removed its source, 
Amid the stormy cliffs of Caucasus : 
Descending thence through many a winding vale, 
Jt separates vast nations. ‘To the west 
The Orrrz live. 


Meaning, that the Aurite live west of the source of 
the Indus, in mount Caucasus; which the reader 
will find agrees with our position of Kedem, This 
is Mr. Bryant’s version of a passage in the poet Di- 
onysius. (Anc. Myth. vol. iii. p. 226.) e says, 
(Obs. 253.) “The Chaldeans were the most ancient 
inhabitants of the country called by their name ; 
there are no other principals, to whom we may refer 
their original. They seem to have been the most 
early constituted and settled of any people on earth. 
They seem to be the only people which did not mi- 
grate at the general dispersion. They extended to 
Egypt west; and eastward to the Ganges.” Mr. 
Taylor is of opinion, however, that by means of captain 
Wilford’s account of Caucasus, under that article, 
we may conceive, without much danger of error, of 
the Sanscrit C’hasas, Chasyas, and the Scripture 
Casdim, as being closely related, if not the same 
people, originally ; for we learn, as he adds, that 
“they are a very ancient tribe,” are mentioned in the 
Tustitutes of Menu; and that their ancestor, Zeus 
Cassios, is supposed to have lived before the flood ; 
and to have given name to the mountains he seized. 
Their station, then, is Caucasus. But when a con- 
siderable division of mankind withdrew to Shinar, 
they were accompanied by a certain proportion of 
C’hasyas, or Casdim, who, being a superior caste, or 
inheriting stations of trust and dignity, (i.e. priests, 
if not governors also; or a body out of which the 
kings were elected,) gave name to the Babylonian 
kingdom ; which is called the kingdom of the Chas- 
dim, or C’hasyas. Something of this distinction is 
connected with the patriarch Abraham. We know 
he was of Kedem ; not of Babylonia; yet Eusebius 
says, Abraham was a Chaldean by descent (rT) yéros 
Xaiduios), Admitting, then, the Casdim to be de 
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seendants in the direct line of Shem, (see Suem,) a 
priest himself, this branch of his posterity might re- 
tain their right to the priestly office, transmitted from 
father to son in succession, according to their cus- 
tom, Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii. cap. 21.) gives the 
character of the Chaldeans at large; we select the 
following passages :—’ 

“The Chaldeans are descended from the most an- 
cient families of Babylon, and they maintain a man- 
ner of life resembling that of the priests of Egypt. 
For in order to become more learned, and more 
equal to the service of the gods, they continually apply 
themselves to philosophy, and have procured, above 
all, a great reputation in astronomy. ‘They study with 

reat care the art of divination. They foretell the 
uture, and believe themselves able to ward off evils, 
and te procure benefits, by their expiations, by their 
sacrifices, aud by their enchantments. They have also 
experience in presages by the flight of birds ; and are 
versed in the interpretation of dreams and prodigies. 
Beside this, they consult the entrails of victims, and 
infer predictions, which are considered as certain. 
Among the Chaldeans this philosophy remains con- 
stantly the possession of the same family ; passing 
from father to sons, and this, only, they study... . 
They consider matter as eternal, neither needing 
eneration, nor subject to corruption. But they be- 
ieve that the arrangementaud order of the world is 
the effect of divine intelligence, and that all which 
appears in the heavens, or on earth, is the effect, not 
of a casual or of a fatal necessity, but of the wisdom 
and power of the gods. The Chaldeans also having 
made numerous observations on the stars, and know- 
ing more perfectly than other astrologers their mo- 
tions and their influences, they foretell to men the 
most part of those events which will hereafter befall 
them. They consider, above all, as a point of difti- 
culty and of consequence, the theory of the five stars, 
which they call interpreters, and we call searing es- 
ecially Saturn. Nevertheless, they say that the sun 
is not only the most splendid of the heavenly bodies, 
but also that from which may be drawn most indi- 
cations of great events....'They conceive that the 
five planets command thirty subaltern stars, which 
they call counsellor-gods, of which one half rules 
over what is above the earth, or what passes in heav- 
en, the other half observes the actions of men. Every 
ten days a messenger-star is despatched, to know 
what passes above, and what in the regions below. 
They reckon twelve superior gods, who preside each 
over a month, and a sign in the zodiac. The sun, 
the moon, and the five planets, go through these 
twelve signs; the sun takes one year to perform this 
course ; the moon performs it in one month. Each 
planet has his proper period, but the revolutions of 
these bodies differ greatly in times and rapidity. The 
stars, they affirm, influence particularly over men at 
_their birth; and the knowledge of their aspects at 
that moment, contributes much to reveal the bless- 
ings or the evils which they may expect.... They 
form, beyond the limits of the zodiac, twenty-four 
constellations, twelve northern and twelve southern ; 
the twelve visible together rule over the living; the 
twelve invisible rule over the dead; and they con- 
sider them as judges over all men. The moon, say 
they, is below all the stars and all the planets; and 
her revolution is complete in a shorter time.... 
The Chaldeans, in short, are the most eminent as- 
trologers in the world, as having cultivated this study 
more carefully than any other nation. But we can- 
not easily belle ve what tes advance on the great 
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antiquity of their early observations: for sccording 
to them, they began 473,000 years before the passage 
of Alexander into Asia.” 

_ These extracts show the Chaldeans to hold very 
similar notions with the ancient Persian Magi. The 
interpreter-stars of one are, evidently, the mediator- 
stars of the other: the messenger-stars are the watch- 
ers of Daniel; or analogous to the Satan of Job: 
and on the reports of such messengers, no doubt, the 
counsellor-gods formed their decrees; as in the in- 
stance of Nebuchadnezzar. From this account, the 
reader will also understand by what right the Baby- 
Jonian monarch called on his Chaldeans, his wise men, 
and astrologers, to explain that revelation which he 
conceived had been made to him by the celestial guar- 
dians of his person and kingdom. Philostratus (Vit. 
Apollon. lib. ii.) says, the Indi are the wisest of all 
mankind. The Ethiopians (the oriental Ethiopians) 
are a colony from them ; and they inherit the wisdom 
of their forefathers. The hieroglyphics on the obe- 
lisks, says Cassiodorus, (lib. iii. epist. 2. 51.) are Chal- 
daic signs of words, which were used, as letters are, 
for the purpose of information. Zonaras (y. i. p. 22.) 
says, the mostapproved account is, that the arts came 
from Chaldea to Egypt; and from thence passed in- 
to Greece. The philosophy of this people was 
greatly celebrated. Alexander visited the chief per- 
sons of the country, who were esteemed professors 
of science. Consider the pre-eminence given to 
Solomon, (1 Kings iv. 30.) “and fuller—more exten- 
sive—was the wisdom of Solomon, beyond the wis- 
dom of all the sons of Kedem, and beyond all the 
wisdom of Mizraim:” and with this character com- 
pare that of the Chaldeans, as above, and that of the 
original Indi, who are Chaldeans, and sons of Kedem 
too. We find they worshipped fire, so that they were 
Aurite ; and, in short, that Ur of the Chaldees might 
be the residence of such professors, and such deyo- 
tees; for which reason Abraham was directed to 
quit it. On the whole, we may consider the Chas- 
dim, or Chaldeans, as the philosophic or the priestly 
order, among the Babylonians; and rather a caste 
among a nation, than a nation of themselves; much 
as the Brahmins of India (a race by their own ac- 
knowledgment not truly Indian) are at this day ; 
who preserve knowledge, if any be preserved ; who 
perform religious functions, and are supposed to 
maintain the truth of religion officially, and whose 
order sometimes furnishes kings and nobles. Inso- 
much that if we should say of Abraham—he came 
from Ur, a city of the Brahmins; or if we should 
say—the Brahmins were the wisest of all mankind, 
yet Solomon was wiser than they were; though we 
should certainly offend against terms and titles, yet 
we should possibly be tolerably near to a fair notion 
of the Chasdim of Scripture, and of their character. 

[The view above taken of the Chaldeans, can 
hardly be termed satisfactory ; and the character as- 
signed to them as a people is certainly not accordant 
throughout with the representations of Scripture. 
They are, indeed, described as wise and learned, so 
that the name Chaldean is also taken directly for a 
learned man, an astrologer, &c. but they are also de- 
scribed as being warlike, fierce, and inured to hard- 
ship, Hab. i. It will therefore not be inappropriate 
to exhibit here the views entertained respecting the 
origin of this people by Vitringa; (Comm. in Jes. 
tom. i. p. 412, ad Jes. xiii. 19.) and after him by 
Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and others. (Gesen. Com. z, 
Jes. xxiii. 138. Rosenm. Bibl. Geogr. I. ii. p. 36, seq.) 

The Cl aldeans, called every where inthe Hebrew 
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Scriptures Casdim, were a warlike people, who origi- 
nally inhabited the Carduchjan mountains, north of 
Assyria, and the northern part of Mesopotamia. 
According to Xenophon, (Cyrop. iii. 2. 7.) the Chial- 
deans dwelt in the mountains adjacent to Armenia ; 
and they are found in this same region in the cam- 
paign of the younger Cyrus, and the retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks. (Xen. Anab. iy. 3, 4; v. 5.9; 
vii. 8.14.) That they were genealogically allied to 
the Hebrews appears from Gen. xxii. 22; where 
Chesed, (-w2, whence Casdim,) the ancestor of this 
people, is mentioned as a son of Nahor, and was, 
consequently, the nephew of Abraham, And further, 
Abrahain himself emigrated to the land of Canaan 
from Ur of the Chaldeans, Ur-Casdim ; (Gen. xi. 28; 
Neh. ix. 7.) and in Judith y. 6, the Hebrews are said 
to be descendants of the Chaldeans. The region 
around the river Chaboras, in the north of Mesopo- 
tamia, is called by Ezekiel (i. 3.) the Land of the 
Chaldeans ; although this may be perhaps taken in a 
wider sense for the Chaldean or Babylonian empire. 
Jeremiah calls them (v. 15.) “an ancient nation.” As 
the Assyrian monarchs extended their conquests to- 
wards the north and west, the Chaldeans came also 
under their dominion ; and this rough and energetic 
people appear to have assumed, Vnder the sway of 
their conquerors, a new character, by means of the 
removal of a part of them to Babylon; where they 
were probably placed to ward off the irruptions of 
the neighboring Arabians. We may suppose, too, 
that some special form of government was assigned 
to them, in order to convert them from a rude horde 
into a civilized people. Still an important part of 
the Chaldeans must have remained in their ancient 
country, and continued true to their ancient modes 
of life ; for in the time of Xenophon they appear un- 
der the same primeval character and manners, (see 
above,) and enjoyed, also, under the Persians, a certain 
degree of liberty. (Are not the Kurds, who have in- 
habited these regions, at least, since the middle ages, 
and whose character and mode of life agree with Xen- 
ophon’s description of the Chaldeans, probably the 
descendants of that people ? See Gesenius Comm. z. 
Jes. Th. i. p. 747.) That this establishment of the Chal- 
deans in Babylon did not take place long before the 
time of Shalmaueser, (about 730 B.C.) may be infer- 
red from the fact, that Isaiah (xxiii. 13.) calls the 
Chaldeans a people newly founded by the Assyrians. 
A very vivid and graphic description of the Chaldean 
warriors is given by the prophet Habakkuk, who 
probably lived about the tine when they first made 
incursions into Palestine or the adjacent regions, 
c. i. 6—11. 


6. For lo, I raise up the Chaldeans, 
A bitter and hasty nation, 
Which marches far and wide in the earth, 
To possess the dwellings that are not theirs. 

7. They are terrible and dreadful, 
Their decrees and their judgments proceed only 

from themselves. 

8. Swifter than leopards are their horses, 
And fiercer than the evening wolves. 
Their horseinen prance proudly around ; 
Aud their horsemen shal] come from afar and fly, 
Like the eagle when he pounces on his prey. 

9. They all shall come for violence, 
Ip troops,—their glance is ever forward! 
They .ather captives like the sand! 

10, And they scoff at kings, 
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And princes are a scorn unto them. 
They deride every strong hold ; 
They cast up [mounds of ] earth and take it. 
11. Then renews itself his spirit, and transgresses and 
is guilty ; 
For this his power is his God. 


This warlike people must, in a short time, and in 
an important degree, have obtained the upper hand 
in the Assyrian empire. For about 120 years after 
Esarhaddon, (see Banyionta, and EsaRHappon,) i. e. 
about 597 B. C. Nabopolassar, a viceroy of Babylon, 
made himself independent of Assyria, contracted an 
alliance with Cyaxares, king of Media, and with his 
aid subdued Nineveh and the whole of Assyria. 
That Nabopolassar was a Chaldean, may be inferred 
from the fact, that there is afterwards no more men- 
tion of Assyrian kings, but only of Chaldean mon- 
archs. Nabopolassar had a powerful enemy in 
Necho, the king of Egypt, who penetrated, victori- 
ous, even to the banks of the Euphrates; while in 
Syria, Pheenicia, and Judea, all espoused his party. 
Under these circumstances, Nabopolassar, being al- 
ready advanced in age, assumed his son Nehbuchad- 
nezzar as the partner of his throne. From this 
period onward, tbe history of the Chaldeans is given 
under the article Bapynonta. . *R. 

CHAM, Egypt; but whether so called from the 
patriarch Ham may be doubted, although the Eng- 
lish translation says “Land of Ham.” It denotes 
heat, heated; black, or sun-burnt, Psalm ev. 23, 27; 
evi. 22. The heathen writers called this country 
Chemia, and the native Copts, at this day, call it Che- 
mi. See Ham, and Ecyrr. 

CHAMELEON, see Cameron. 

CHAMOIS. Our translators have evidently erred 
in jnserting the chamois in Deut. xiv.5. The He- 
brew word is zémer, which the LXX render “ Came- 
lopardalis ;” the Vulgate and the Arabic do the same, 
the latter rendering “ Ziraffe.” The ziraffe, or gi- 
raffe, however, being a native of the torrid zone, and 
of Southern Africa, it is equally unlikely that it should 
be abundant in Judea, and used as an article of food, 
as that the chamois, which inhabits the chilly regions 
of mountains only, and seeks their most retired 
heights, to shelter it from the warmth of summer, 
preferring those cool retreats where snow and ice 
prevail, should be known among the population of 
Israel. We must yet wait for authorities to justify 
a conclusive opinion on this animal. The class of 
antelopes bids fairest to contain it. 

CHAMOS, see CuEemosu. 

CHAOS, a term expressive of that confusion 
which overspread matter when first produced ; and 
before God, by his almighty word, had reduced it te 
order. 

CHARACA, a city of Gad, whence Judas Macca 
beus drove Timotheus, 2 Mac. xii. 17. Probably the 
same as Charac-Moab. See SrnLan. 

CHARIOT. The history of conveyance by 
means of vehicles, carried or drawn, is a subject too 
extensive to be treated of fully here.—There can 
be no doubt, after men had accustomed cattle to 
submit to the control of a rider, and to support the 
incumbent weight of a person, or persons, whether 
the animal were ox, camel, or horse, that the next 
step was to load such a creature, properly trained, 
with a litter, or portable conveyance ; balanced, per- 
haps, on each side. This might be jong before the 
mechanism of the wheel was employed ; as it is still 
practised among pastoral people. Neveriheless, we 
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find that wheel carriages are of great antiquity; for 
we read of wagons so early as Gen. xlv. 19, and 
military carriages, perhaps for chiefs and officers, 
first of all, in Exodus xiv. 25, “The Lord took off the 
chariot-wheels of the Egyptians ;” and, as these were 
the fighting strength of Egypt, this agrees with those 
ancient writers, who report that Egypt was not, in 
its early state, intersected by canals, as in latter ages ; 
after the formation of which, wheeled carriages 
were laid aside, and little, if at all, used. 

The first mention of chariots occurs Gen. xli. 43. 
“Pharaoh caused Joseph to ride (rdcab) in the second 
chariot (merkebeth) that belonged to him.” This, most 
likely, was a chariot of state, not an ordinary, or trav- 
elling, but a handsome, equipage ; becoming the rep- 
resentative of the monarch’s person and power. We 
find, as already suggested, that Egypt had another 
kind of wheel-carriage, better adapted to the convey- 
ance of burdens; “take out of the land of Egypt 
(nvvay égaléth) wagons, wheel-carriages, for convey- 
ance of your little ones, and your women.” These 
were family vehicles, for the use of the feeble ; in- 
cluding, if need be, Jacob himself: accordingly, we 
read, ver. 27, of the wagons which Joseph had sent to 
earry him, (Jacob,) and which, perhaps, the aged patri- 
arch knew by their construction to be Egypt-built; 
for as soon as he saw them, he believed the reports 
from that country, though he had doubted of them 
before, when delivered to him by his sons. This 
kind of chariot deserves attention, as we find it after- 
wards employed on various occasions of Scripture, 
among which are the following : first, it was intended 
by the princes of Israel for carrying parts of the sa- 
cred utensils: (Num. vii. 3.) “They brought their 
offering—six covered wagons (égdléth) and twelve 
oxen,’—(two oxen to each wagon;)—here these 
wagons are expressly said to be covered: and it should 
appear, that they were so, generally; beyond ques- 
tion, those sent by Joseph for the women of Jacoh’s 
family were so; among other purposes, for that of 
seclusion. Perhaps these wagons might be covered 
with circular headings, spread on hoops, like those 
of our own wagons ;—what we call a tilt. Consider- 
able importance attaches to this heading, or tilt, in 
the history of the curiosity of the men of Bethshe- 
mesh, (1 Sam. vi. 7.) where we read that the Philis- 
tines advised to make a new (covered) wagon, or cart 
(¢gdlah);—and the ark of the Lord was put into it, 
—and, no doubt, was carefully covered over—conceal- 
ed—secluded by those who sent it.—It came to Beth- 
shemesh, and the men, of that town, who were reaping 
in the fields, perceiving the cart coming, went and ex- 
amined what it contained; “and they saw the ark, 
and were joyful in seeing it.” Those, perhaps, who 
first examined i, instead of carefully covering it up 
aguin, as a sacred utensil, suffered it to lie open to 
common inspection, which they encouraged, in or- 
der to triumph in the votive offerings it had acquir- 
ed, and to gratify profane curiosity ;—the Lord there- 
fore punished the people, (ver. 19,) “because they 
had inspected, looked upon, the ark.” This affords 
a clear view of the transgression of these Israelites, 
who had treated the ark with less reverence than the 
Philistines themselves ; for those heathen conquer- 
ors had at least behaved to Jehovah with no less re- 
spect than they did to their own deities; and being 
accustomed to carry them in covered wagons, for 
privacy, they maintained the same privacy as a mark 
of honor to the God of Israel. 'The Levites seem to 
have been equally culpable with the common peo- 
ple; they ought to have conformed to the law, and 
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not to have suffered their triumph on this victorious 
occasion to beguile them into a transgression so con- 
trary to the very first principles of the theocracy. 

That this word égdlah describes a covered wagon, 
we learn froma third instance, that of Uzzah, (2 Sam. 
vi. 3.) for we cannot suppose that David could so far 
forget the dignity of the ark of the covenant, as to 
suffer it to be exposed, in a public procession, to the 
eyes of all Israel ; especially after the punishment of 
the people at Bethshemesh. “They carried the ark 
of God on a new ‘covered cart—and Uzzah put 
forth [his hand, or some catching instrument] to the 
ark of God, and laid hold of it, ‘for the oxen shook 
it; and the Lord smote him there, and he died on 
the spot, with the ark of God upon him. And David 
called the place ‘the breach of Uzzal’ ”— i. e. where 
the anger of the Lord broke out against Uzzah. 

We miay now notice the proportionate severity of 
the punishments attending profanation of the ark— 
(1.) the Philistines suffered by diseases, from which 
they were relieved after their oblations ;—(2.) the 
Bethshemeshites also suffered, but not fatally, by dis- 
eases of a different nature, which, after a time, passed 
off. These were inadvertencies ; but, (3.) Uzzah— 
who ought to have been fully instructed and correct- 
ly obedient, who conducted the procession, who was 
himself a Levite—was punished fatally, for his re- 
missness—his inattention to the law, which express- 
ly directed that the ark should be carried on the 
shoulders of the priests, the Kohathites, (Num. iv. 4, 
19, 20.) distinct from those things carried in wagons, 
chap. vii. 9. 

That this kind of wagon was used for carrying 
considerable weights, and even cumbersome goods, 
(and, therefore, was fairly analogous to our own tilted 
wagons,) we gather from the expression of the Psalm- 
ist, xlvi. 9:— 


He maketh wars to cease to the end of the earth ; 
The bow he breaketh ; and cutteth asunder the spear 5 
The chariots (égdléth) he burneth in the fire. 


The writer is mentioning the instruments of war 
—the bow—the spear—then, he says, the wagons 
(plural) which used to return home loaded with 
plunder, these share the fate of their companions, the 
bow and the spear; and are burned in the fire—the 
very idea of the classical allegory, Peace burning the 
implements of war !—introduced here with the hap- 
piest effect ; not the general’s mérkébeth ; but the plun- 
dering wagons. This is still more expressive, if these 
wagons carried captives; which we know they did 
in other instances ; women and children. “'The cap- 
tive-carrying wagon is burnt.” There can be no 
stronger description of the effect of peace; and it 
closes the period with peculiar emphasis. 

[This attempt to determine the form and use of the 
Hebrew 75jy rests on mere conjecture, and is op- 
posed by all the evidence which the nature of the 
case admits. Especially in Ps. xlvi. 9, it is obvious, 
that the meaning is simply chariots of war : Jehovah 
is described as desolating the enemy by destroying 
their implements of war, of battle,—the bows, the 
spears, the chariots of the warriors. How tame in 
comparison is here the idea ofa baggage-wagon!—Be- 
sides, there is no evidence whatever, that this kind ot 
vehicle was a covered one; certainly it is not neces- 
sarily to be so understood, at least in the case of war- 
chariots. ‘The ark, too, is said above to have been al- 
ways covered, when transported in a_ vehicle or 
borne on the shoulders; but this surely does not fol 
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low from any thing that is said in Scripture. That 
the égdldh nay sometimes have been covered, is also 
doubtless true. The name is derived from a root 
signifying to roll, and means simply a vehicle on 
wheels, whether chariot or wagon, for the transport- 
ation of goods or persons; and may, for aught we 
know, have included as many forms and kinds, as 
our word car, or wagon, or carriage. R. 

Having thus shown the antiquity and use of cover- 
ed wagons, which, in most instances, perhaps indeed 
in all, were drawn by oxen, we proceed to notice 
chariots of equal antiquity, but for a different pur- 
pose; and among these we may perceive a distinc- 
tion, as we find two names employed to denote 
then: (1.) the receb, (2.) the mercabah, the latter 
evidently a derivative from the former. The first 
may be thought the inferior, and drawn by two 
horses only; the second was the more splendid, 
and drawn by four horses. Joseph, as we have 
seen, rode in the second state-chariot (mercdbah) 
of Pharaoh’s kingdom :—that this was a handsome 
equipage, need not be doubted ; that it was a public 
vehicle, appears from the proclamation and honors 
attending the statesman who rode in it. Joseph, also, 
when going to meet his father, rode as vizier in his 
mercadbah. We find, moreover, that Sisera, when 
expected to make his triumphant entry, was equally 
expected to ride in such a chariot; for his mother 
says, “ Why tarry the wheels of his mercdboth 2?” 
Judg. v. 28. This vehicle he had also used in battle, 
chap. iv. 15. Perhaps this conception adds a spirit 
to the history of Naaman, 2 Kings vy. 9. That hero 
of Syria came to the prophet Elisha, with his horse 
and attendants, a great retinue ; but being in a state 
of disease, he occupied a humble réceb ; being a leper, 
he was secluded ; not so, when he went away healed ; 
then, in a state of exultation, he rode in his mered- 
bah; for so says verse 21, he alighted from his mer- 
cdbah to meet Gehazi. (See also verse 26.) This kind 
of chariot was not omitted by the ambitious Absa- 
lom, among his preparations for assuming the state 
of royalty; (2 Sam. xy. 1.) and that this was a char- 
jot of triumph, or of magnificence, is decided by a 
passage of the prophet Isaiah, (chap. xxii. 18.) “the 
chariots—mercdboth—or THY @Lory shall be the 
shame of thy Lord’s house.” (See also 1 Kings xii. 
18; xx. 33; 2 Kings ix. 27.) It may further be ob- 
served, that these mercdboth were used in battle, by 
kings and by general officers ; so we read in 2 Chron. 
xxxv, 24, that king Josiah was mortally wounded in 
battle ; his servants therefore took him out of that 
mercdbih which he had used, as commander against 
Pharaoh-Necho, and put him in a second réceb, 
which belonged to him, to convey him to Jerusalem. 
The same is related of Ahab, 1 Kings xxii. 35. And 
the king, who was disguised as an officer, was stayed 
up in his mercdbéh against Syria; but he died in the 
evening. And the blood from his wound ran into the 
bosom of his réveb. That is to say, Ahab had 
been removed, like Josiah, from a chariot of dig- 
nity to a common litter, (for such might be the 
réceb here,) for the more easy and private carriage 
of his body, now dead ; and the blood from his wound 
ran into this vehicle,—which, therefore, was washed 
in the pool of Samaria ; (verse 38.) and thus the min- 
gling of his blood with the water of the pool, of which 
the dogs drank, fulfilled the prophet’s prediction. 
That the word chariot sometimes means the horses 
which drew the vehicle, appears from 2 Sam. viii. 4, 
“And David houghed all the chariot horses ; but re- 
eerved to himselfa hundred chariot horses :” here the 
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horses must be the subject of this operation, not the 
chariots; and so the passage is always understood, 
though the word chariot only is used. 

[Of the distinction here attempted to be made 
between the Hebrew 32>, 7éceb, and aapx~, mercabah, 
the same must be said as above ; it is uot only with- 
out evidence, but contrary to all the evidence which 
exists. In the case of Naaman the Syrian, (2 Kings 
vy.) no one, who had not a theory to support, would 
ever suspect that the chariot mentioned in verse 21 
was not the very same vehicle just before mentioned 
in verse 9; and which in one case is called réceb, and 
in the other mercdbuh. So, also, in the case of Alab, 
(1 Kings xxii. 35.) where there is po hint of his re- 
moval from one vehicle to another, and yet both 
terms are used of the same vehicle. The word 32>, 
réceb, is the abstract noun from the verb signifying 
to ride, to be borne, and means, in general, any vehicle 
in which one is transported ; just as our word carriage 
designates, in general, that in which one is carried. Itis 
also more generally a noun of multitude, signifying a 
plurality of such vehicles ; while, on the contrary, the 
word mercabah is a noun of unity, designating only one 
vehicle, under the idea of the instrument of one’s being 
carried. It is also not improbable, that this word 
may have been limited to a more definite significa- 
tion, and applied to some particular forms or kinds of 
chariots. The other word, réceb, was exceedingly gen- 
eral in its application, standing sometimes for char- 
iots of war ; (Exod, xiv. 9.) sometimes, possibly, for a 
litter borne by horses, as in the case of Josiah ; (2 
Chron. xxxv. 24.) sometimes for the horses them- 
selves, as 2 Sam. viii. 4; x. 18; and again for the riders 
on horses and other animals, Is, xxi. 7,9. That it, 
however, designates any where a liter, is certainly 
very difficult to be made out, and is contradicted by 
Gesenius and all the other best interpreters. R. 

At any rate it is not easy to determine when it means 
a wheeled chariot, drawn by two horses, or when it 
means a litter, carried by two horses; but this is of 
small consequence, as we may rationally conclude, 
that vehicles with two horses were prior to those 
with four; the second pair being added for greater 
pomp and dignity. The following may perhaps af- 
ford some hints on the subject of chariots drawn by 
two horses. 2 Kings ii. 11, “There appeared to the 
prophet Elisha a réceb, chariot, of fire, and horses 
of fire.” Ps. Ixxvi. 6, “In a dead sleep are both 
réceb, chariot, and horse ;” if this be a single horse, 
it must needs be a wheeled chariot, which he draws ; 
not a litter. Is. xliii. 17, “ Who bringeth forth réceb 
—chariot, and horse,” (singular). 2 Kings vii. 13, 
14. “Take, I pray thee, five [it should be a few] 
of the horses which remain ;—they took, therefore, 
two réceb, chariot horses,” i. e. the proper number 
for a réceb: and, that the rendering five is here im- 
proper, is evident, because only two were sent; yet 
this was clearly according to the proposal, and fully 
as much to the purpose as five ; the mention of five is 
evidently intended as a sort of round number, a 

ew. 
j A passage in the second part of Dr. E. D. Clarke’s 
Travels throws additional light on the construction 
of the ancient chariot. That traveller says, (p. 112.) 
— The women of the place (the hot springs, at Bour- 
nabashi) bring all their garments to be washed in 
these springs, not according to the casual visits of 
ordinary industry, but as an ancient and established 
custom, in the exercise of which they proceed with 
all the pomp and songs of a public ceremony. The 
remains of customs belonging to the most remote 
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ages are discernible in the shape and construction of | 


the wicker cars, in which the linen is brought on 
these occasions, and which are used all over this 
country. In the first of them, I recognized the form 
of an ancient car, of Grecian sculpture, in the Vati- 
can collection at Rome; and which, although of Pa- 
rian marble, had been carved to resemble wicker 
work ; while its wheels were an imitation of those 
solid, circular planes of timber used at this day, 
in Troas, and in many parts of Macedonia, and 
Greece, for the cars of the country. They are ex- 
tang described by Homer, in the mention of Priam’s 
itter, when the king commands his son to bind on 
the chest or cofler, which was of wicker work, upon 
the body cf the carriage. (Iliad xxiv.) This wicker 
chest, being movable, is used or not, as circumstances 
may require.” This particular formation did not 
escape the notice of Dr. Sibthorp, when at Troy. He 
says, “The waius were of a singular structure, and 
probably of very ancient origin, and had received 
none of the improvements of modern discoveries. A 
large wicker basket, eight feet long, mounted on a 
four- wheeled machine, was supported by four later- 
al preps, Which were inserted into holes or sockets. 
The wheels were made of one solid piece, round and 
convex on each side.” (Walpole. ‘Tray. Asia, vol. 
ii. p. 114.) 

ltr we might suppose that the Hebrew réceb ever 
designated a litler, the following description of a 
scene in the khan at Acre would afford, perhaps, an 
apt illustration: “The bustle was increased this 
morning, by the departure of the wives of the govern- 
or of Jaffa. They set off in two coaches, of a curi- 
ous construction, common in this country. The 
body of the coach was raised on two parallel poles, 
somewhat similar to those used for sedan-chairs, 
only that in these the poles were attached to the low- 
er part of the coach,—throwing, consequently, the 
centre of gravity much higher, and apparently ex- 
posing the vehicle, with its veiled tenant, to an easy 
overthrow, or at least to a very active jolt. Between 
the poles, strong mules were harnessed, one before 
and one behind; who, if they should prove capri- 
cious, or have very uneven and mountainous ground 
to pass, would render the situation of the ladies still 
more critical. But there is nothing to which use 
may not reconcile us, and they who can be brought 
to endure the trot of the camel, may consider them- 
selves, as franked for every other kind of convey- 
ance.” (Jowett’s Chr. Res. in Syria, p. 115, 116. Am. 
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HARIOTS or War. Scripture speaks of two 

sorts of these, one for princes and generals to ride in, 

the other to break the enemy’s battalions, by rush- 

ing in among them, being armed with iron, [i. e. iron 
hooks or scythes, currus falcati,] which made terri- 
ble havoc. The Canaanites, whom Joshua engaged at 
the waters of Merom,had horsemen, and a multitude of 
chariots, Josh. xi. 4. Sisera, general of Jabin, king of 
Hazor, had 900 chariots of iron. Judah could not get 
possession of the lands belonging to their lot, because 
the ancient inhabitants of the country were strong in 
chariots of iron, Judg.i. 19. The Philistines, in their 
war against Saul, had 30,000 chariots, and 6000 
horsemen, 1 Sam. xiii. 5. David, having taken 1000 
chariots of war from Hadadezer, king of Assyria, ham- 

strung the hoises, and burned 900 chariots, reserv- 
ing only 100, 2 Sam. viii. 4. It does not appear that 
the kings of the Hebrews used chariots in war. 
Solomon had a considerable number, but we know 
not of any military expedition in which they were 
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employed, 1 Kings x. 26. As Judea was a moun- 
tainous country, chariots were of nouse. In 2 Mac. 
xiii. 2, there is mention of chariots armed with 
scythes, which the king of Syria led against Judea. 

CHEBAR, a river of Assyria, which falls into the 
Euphrates, in the upper part of Mesopotamia, Ezek. i. 
1. The same as the Chaboras. 

CHEDORLAOMER, king of the Elymeans, or 
Elamites, (i. e. either the Persians, or a people bor- 
dering on them,) was one of four kings who confed- 
erated against the five kings of the Pentapolis of Sod- 
om, who had revolted from his power, A. M. 2092. 
See Exam. 

CHELMON, a city opposite to Esdraelon; near 
to which part of Holofernes’ army encamped before 
he besieged Bethulia. It is, perhaps, the Salmon of 
Ps, Ixviil. 14; Judg. ix. 48; or Cammon, noticed by 
Eusebius, seven miles north from Legio. 

CHEMOSH, the national god of the Moabites, and 
of the Ammonites, worshipped also under Solomon 
at Jerusalem, Judg. xi. 24; 1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13; Jer. xlvili. 7. Some confound Chemosh 
with Ammon. Jerome and others take Chemosh and 
Peor for the same divinity : but Baal-Peor was Tam- 
muz, or Adonis. 

CHENANIAH, a master of the temple music, who 
conducted the music at the remoyal of the ark from 
Obed-edom, 1 Chron. xy. 22. 

CHEPHIRANH, a city of the Gibeonites, given to 
Benjamin, Josh. ix. 17 ; xviii. 26. It appears to have 
been a village of the Hivites, and to have retained its 
name, to whatever size it might afterwards have at- 
tained. 

CHEREM, see ANATHEMA. 

CHERE'THIM, or Crerim, the Philistines. (See 
Carutor.) David, and some of his successors, had 
guards which were called Cherethites and Pelethites, 
(2 Sam. viii. 18.) whose office was of the same na- 
ture as that of Capigis among the Turks and other 
orientals, who are bearers of the sultan’s orders for 
punishing any one, by decapitation, or otherwise ; 
an office which is very honorable in the East, though 
considered as degrading among us. It appears that 
Herod made use of an ofticer of this description 
in beheading John the Baptist. Of a like na- 
ture, probably, were the “footmen” of Saul, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 17, 

CHERITH, a brook beyond Jordan, which falls 
into that river, below Bethsan, 1 Kings xvii. 3. See 
Evian. 

CHERUB, plural Currvunim, a particular order of 
angels; (Ps. xviii. 10, &c.) but, more particularly, 
those symbolical representations which are so often 
referred to in the Old Testament, and in the book 
of Revelation. On no subject, perhaps, have there 
been so many unavailing conjectures as the form and 
design of these figures. Grotius says, the cherubim 
were figures like a calf. Bochartand Spencer think 
they were nearly the figure of an ox. Josephus 
says, they were extraordinary creatures, of a figure 
unknown to mankind. Clemens of Alexandria be- 
lieves that the Egyptians imitated the cherubim of 
the Hebrews in their sphinxes and hieroglyphical 
animals, The descriptions which Scripture gives of 
cherubim differ; but all agree in representing a fig- 
ure composed of various creatures—a man, an ox, an 
eagle, and a lion. Such were the cherubim dessrib- 
ed by Ezekiel, chap. i. 5, to the end, and x. 2, 
Those which Solomon placed in the temple must 
have been nearly the same, 1 Kings vi. 23. Those 
which Moses placed on the ark of the covenant 
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(fxod. xxv. 18, 19, 20,) are not clearly described; ! the cherubim being full of eyes, Ezek. i. 18; x. 1% 


nor are those which God posted at the entrance of 
Paradise, Gen. iii, 14. Ezekiel (xxviii. 14.) says to 
the king of Tyre, “Thou art the anointed cherub 
that covereth: thou wast upon the holy mountain of 
God;” like that cherub, resplendent with glory. 
Moses says, the two cherubim covered the mercy- 
seat, with their wings extended on both sides, 
and looked one upon another, having their faces 
turned towards the mercy-seat, which covered 
the ark. 

Amidst these conflicting opinions Mr. Taylor has 
steered his course, and from a number of indepen- 
dent and historical data he has elicited much that is 
plausible, if it cannot be said to be altogether con- 
clusive, as to their general form. But as the disser- 
tation will not admit of abridgment, we must refer 
the reader to the Fragments of which it is com- 

sed. The following remarks, however, may not 

e without their use. 

Each cherub had four faces: (1.) that of a man ; 
(2.) that of a lion; (3.) that of an ox; (4.) that of an 
eagle. These four faces were probably attached to 
one head, and seen by the beholder in union, being 
joined, each by its back part to the others. Their body, 
trom the neck downwards, was human ; “ the likeness 
of a man.” This human part first meeting the spec- 
tator’s eye, had he seen nothing else, be might from 
thence have supposed the whole form to be human. 
Ezekiel describes the cherub as having four wings ; 
—Isaiah describes the seraph as having six wings; 
say, two on his head, two on his shoulders, two on 
his flanks. Their arms, rendered in our translation 
hands, were four, one on each side of the creature. 
The remainder, or lower part, of their figure, was, 
from the rim of the belly downwards, either, (1.) hu- 
man thighs, legs, and feet, to which were appended, at 
the posteriors, the body and hind Jegs of an ox; or, 
rather, (2.) the body and the fore legs of an ox, out 
of which the human part seemed to rise, so that all 
below the rim of the belly was ox-like, and all above 
that division was human. From which formation a 
spectator paying most attention to their lower parts, 
might have been inclined to think them oxen; or at 
least bestial. With regard to their services, or 
what they appeared to do, we may ask, Was the 
vision seen by the prophet Ezekiel, as well as that 
by the prophet Isaiah, the resemblance of a mova- 
ble throne or chariot, of prodigious dimensions, on 
which the sovereign was understood to sit; and to 
which the wheels were annexed, in much the same 
manner as to the royal travelling (or military) thrones 
of the Persian kings ; while the four cherubim occu- 
pied the places of four horses to draw this magnifi- 
cent machine? This he thinks probable, and illus- 
trates the idea at some length. 

The wheels described in Ezek, i, 15—21, in con- 
nection with the cherubim, he conceives to have been 
representative of the throne of the Deity ; the con- 
struction—wheel within wheel—being for the pur- 
pose of their rolling every way with perfect readi- 
ness, and without any occasion of turning the whole 
machine. The cherubim having the conducting of 
this throne, it is obvious to remark how well adapt- 
ed their figure was to their service ;—their faces look- 
ing every way, so that there was no occasion for 
turning (as a horse must) in obedience to directions, 
to proceed to the right, or to the left, instead of going 
straight forward. 

[Much misapprehension respecting these appear- 
ances, has arisen from the idea of the wheels and 


So in Rev. iv. 6, 8, the four beasts are said to have 
“eyes before and behind,” and “within.” This is 
doubtless intended as a symbol of the alacrity with 
which the ministers of Jehovah perform his will,— 
of that keen-sighted sense of duty which lets nothing 
escape unseen, unnoticed, unfulfilled. R. 

The accompanying engraving represents a crea- 
ture which ornaments the portal of the palace of 
Persepolis: the legs and the body resemble those of 
an ox; and it has the tail of an ox: on the body are 
grafted a large pair of wings,—no doubt those of an 
eagle ; and its whole front and shoulders are studded, 
either with feathers, or 
with rising knobs.—What 
its head was, it is now im- 
possible to deterinine ; but 
by its form, by the cap 
upon it, and by what 
seems to be drapery, at- 
tached to it, it is probable 
that the countenance was 
human. The statues are 
greatly damaged ; partly 
by age, and more by fire ; 
still more, perhaps, by the 
barbarity of their possess- 
ors. But if this subject 
represent an ox’s body, 
eagle’s wings, and a human countenance, then it 
closely approaches the ancient composition of the 
cherub; and it is the more satisfactory, because, 
being extant in Persia, it proves that such emblems 
were not confined to Egypt; but might be of Chal- 
dean, or, at least, of Asiatic, origin. In fact, it is evi- 
dent that they were adopted throughout a very exten- 
sive portion of the East; and Ezekiel being resident 
in Persia, his reference to them might be easily un- 
derstood by his readers, to whom such symbols were 
familiar. 

In conclusion, was the offence given to Judah, by 
Israel, by the erection of the golden calves, (which 
certainly were allied to the cherubim, in figure and 
import, if they were not absolutely the same,) be- 
cause this was a profession of having the THRONE of 
God among that division of the sons of Jacob ? Was 
it also because, in Judah, these emblems were kept 
private, in the temple ; whereas, in Israel, they were 
exposed to public view, as objects of worship ? 
Were the figures erected by Jeroboam truly cheru- 
bim, but called calves, i. e. their name being taken 
from the inferior part of their composition by way 


of indignity ; or were they an imperfect association 
of Bae some being omitted, and what remained 
being chiefly those parts which referred to the ox, or 
calf? or, as these are sometimes called heifers, was 
the sex feminine instead of masculine? or had they 
compound parts of both sexes? as many Egyptian 
sphinxes had, as. what remain fully demonstrate. 
[These are all questions which no man can ever an- 
swer affirmatively ; and, therefore, it is better at once 
to say, No. R. 

In 2 Kings xix. 15; Ps. Ixxx. 1; Isaiah xxxvii. 16, 
God is spoken of as dwelling—residing—between the 
cherubim ; but the word between is supplied by our 
translators: should they not rather have supplied the 
word above or over the cherubim, or some similar ex- 
pression ?—since such is the relative situation of the 
Divine Majesty in these visions. 

CHESALON, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 10. 

I. CHESIL, a city of Judah ; (Josh. xv. 30.) Euse- 
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—II. A constellation. See Orion. 

CHESTNUT-TREE, ()1--) Gen. xxx.87; Ezek. 
xxxi.8. In these places, the LX X and Jerome trans- 
late, “ plane-tree ;” and most of the modern interpret- 
ers follow their authority. The Hebrew is derived 
from a root which signifies nakedness ; and it is often 
observed of the plane-tree, that the bark peels off 
from the trunk, leaving it naked ; Platanus orientalis. 

CHIDON, the threshing-floor where Uzzah was 
suddenly struck dead, 1 Chron. xiii. 9. In 2 Sam. 
vi. 6, it is called “the threshing-floor of Nachon ;” 
but we know not whether the names of Nachon and 
Chidon are those of men or of places. 

CHILD, CHILDREN. The descendants of a 
man, generally, are called his sons, or children, in 
the Hebrew idiom ; as the children of Edom, of Mo- 
ab, of Israel. Disciples, also, are often called chil- 
dren or sons. The children of the devil, the sons of 
Belial, are those who follow the maxims of the world 
and of the devil. ‘The expressions, “children of the 
wedding,” “children of light,” “children of dark- 
ness,” signify those invited to the wedding, those 
who follow light, those who remain in darkness; 
as the children of the kingdom describes those who 
belong to the kingdom. The holy angels are some- 
times described as sons of God, Jobi. 6; ii. 1; Psalm 
Ixxxix. 6. Good men, in opposition to wicked men, 
are likewise thus called; as the family of Seth in 
opposition to the descendants of Cain, Gen. vi. 6. 
Judges, magistrates, and priests are likewise termed 
children of God, Psalm Ixxxii.6; xxix. 1. Israelites 
are called sons of God, in opposition to the Gentiles, 
Hosea i. 10; John xi. 52, In the New Testament, 
believers are called children of God, in virtue of 
their adoption, John i. 12; Rom. viii. 14; Gal. iii. 26. 
See Brraru. 

CHILMAD, a city of Asia, Ezek. xxvii. 23. 

I. CHIMHAM, a son of Barzillai, the Gileadite, 
and one who followed David to Jerusalem, after the 
war with Absalom; and who was enriched by David, 
in consideration of his father Barzillai, whose gene- 
rous assistance he had experienced, 2 Sam. xix. 37, 
38.—II. A place near Bethlehem, Jer. xli. 17. 

CHIOS, or Coos, an island in the Archipelago, 
between Lesbos and Samos, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, now called Scio. Paul passed this way as 
he sailed southward from Mitylene to Samos, Acts 
xx. 15. 

CHISLOTH, or Cutstoru-Tasor, a city on the 
side of mount Tabor, (Josh. xix. 12, 18.) which Eu- 
sebius and Jerome call Casalus, or Exalus, and place 
ten miles from Dioczesarea, east. 

It is called Tabor, only, in verse 22, and there is at 
this day a village so called by the Arabs, at the foot 
of the mountain. It is, however, probable that this 
was a fortification higher up the mountain, perhaps 


_ on the top of it; whence it might be called the con- 


yidence of Tabor. 

CHINNERETH, see Cryneretn. 

CHISLEU, the ninth month of the Hebrews, be- 

inning with the new moon of December, Neh. i. 1; 

ech. vii. 1. Others make it equivalent to our No- 
vember. See Crsiev. 

CHITTIM. Writers on Scripture antiquities are 
not agreed as to the country or countries implied 
under this name. Josephus is for Cyprus, Bochart 
and Vitringa for Italy and Corsica, Grotius, Le Clerc, 
and Calmet understand Macedonia, Jerome the 
islands of the Ionian and AZgean sea, while Lowth and 
Hales understand all the islands and coasts of the 
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Mediterranean. It is proper to examine criticatly 
the various passages of Scripture in which the word 
occurs, for the purpose of ascertaining whether more 
than one region or country may uot be intended. 
We have then the following references :—(1.) Chit- 
tim, mentioned hy Moses, Numb. xxiv. 24. (2.) Chit- 
tim, mentioned by Daniel, xi. 30.  Bochart is of 
opinion that the ships of Chittim, here, refer to the 
Roman fleet, presuming that Chittim signifies Italy 
but, as Mr. Taylor remarks, he calls the Roman fleet 
that of the Chittim, because it lay in the harbors of the 
Macedonians ; thus the fleet of Chittim, and of Mace- 
donia, was, in fact, the Roman fleet also. (3.) Chethim 
in the isle of Cyprus; from whence, as Josephus 
says, the Hebrews called all islands Chethim, though 
he restrains that title, principally, to a city called 
(Citius) Kitios; now Larnica. (4.) In Ezek. xxvii. 
6, some of the Arabs translate the word chetcim “the 
isles of India ;” the Chaldee, “the province of Apu- 
lia,” meaning the region of elephants, and probably 
intending Pul in Egypt. The Syriac version reads 
Chetthoje, which has some resemblance to Cataya ; 
and by which we are directed towards India. (5.) 
Isaiah, speaking of the destruction of Tyre, by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, says, “ Howl, ye sbips of 'Tarshish, for 
it is laid waste—from the land of Chittim it is reveal- 
ed to them,” ch. xxiii. 1. This Calmet understands 
of Macedonia; but, then, how is it said, that the de- 
struction of Tyre, occasioned by Nebuchadnezzar, 
should come from Chittim? Might not the passage 
be more properly interpreted, as relating to the de- 
struction of this city by Alexander the Great? Bas- 
nage, by Chittim, understands the Cuthzeans, inhab- 
itants of the Suziana, near Babylon, who marched 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and assisted at the siege of 
Tyre. But where are the Cuthzeans named Chittim ? 
Upon the whole, there is reason to think that the 
word Chittim implies, as Lowth and Hales suppose, 
all the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean sea. 
[The following is the note of Gesenius upon the 
word Chittim, in his commentary upon Is. xxiii. 1. 
“Among the three different opinions of ancient 
and modern interpreters, according to which they 
sought for the land of the Chittim in Jtaly, Macedo- 
nia, and Cyprus, I decidedly prefer the latter, which 
is also that of Josephus. (Ant. i. 6.1.) According to 
this, Chittim is the island Cyprus, so called from 
the Phenician colony Kitior, Citium, in the southern 
part of this island ; but still in such a sense, that this 
name Chittim was at a later period employed also, in 
a wider sense, to designate other islands and coun- 
tries adjacent to the coasts of the Mediterranean ; e. g. 
Macedonia, Dan. xi. 30; 1 Mac. i. 1; viii. 5. This is 
also mentioned by Josephus. ‘That Kiv:or was some- 
times used for the whole of Cyprus, and also in a 
wider sense for other islands, as Rhodes, is expressly 
asserted by Epiphanius, who himself lived in Cyprus, 
as a well known fact. (Adv. Heres. xxx. 25.) It 
could also, he adds, be used of the Macedonians, be- 
cause they were descended from the Cyprians and 
Rhodians. That most of the cities of Cyprus were 
Pheenician colonies, is expressly affirmed by Diodo- 
rus, (ii. p. 114. comp. Herodot. vii. 90.) and the prox- 
imity of the island to Pheenicia, together with its 
abundant supply of the utmost variety of productions, 
especially of such as were essential to ship-building, 
would lead us to expect nothing else. In respect to 
Citium, at least, it is clear, that it was settled by the 
Pheenicians, and not by the Greeks. (Here follows 
a variety of citations in proof of this point, e. g. Cic 
de Fin. iv. 20. Diog. Laert. vita Zenonis, etc.) One 
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of the few passages in the Bible which gives a more 
definite hint in respect to the Chittim, is Ezek. xxvii. 
6, which agrees very well with Cyprus: ‘ Of the oaks 
of Bashan do they make thine oars; thy ships’ 
benches do they make of ivory, encased with cedar 
from the isles of Chittim ;’ where the word Ashwrim 
means probably the same as Tashi, a species of ce- 
dar or pine, which is found abundantly in the noble 
forests of Cyprus. The opinion’that Jtaly was the 
Jand of the Chittim, which is adopted by Bochart and 
Vitringa, seems to me to be wholly untenable ; be- 
cause, in Is, xxiii. 12, (comp. verse 6,) the Chittim 
appear evidently to be a Phoenician possession ; while 
in Italy especially, no colonies of this people ever 
existed. In the present passage, (Is. xxiii. 1.) we 
must understand the sense to be, that the fleets com- 
ing from Tarshish (‘Tartessus) to Tyre, would on their 
way learn from the inhabitants of Cyprus the news 
of the downfall of Tyre.” (See Gesen. Comm. zu 
Isa. Th. ii. p. 721; Rosenm. Bibl. Geogr. iii. p. 
378.) R. 

CHIUN, [the name of a god worshipped by the 
Israelites in the desert. The name occurs only in 
Amos y. 26, “ But ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch and Chiun your images, the star of 
your god, which ye made to yourselves.” This is 
quoted somewhat differently in Acts viii. 43, “Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of 
your god Remphan, figures which ye made to wor- 
ship them.” According to Syriac and Hebrew inter- 
preters, it is the same as the Arabic Chevdn, the 
planet Saturn ; respecting the worship of which by 
the Semitish nations, see Gesenius Comm. zu Jesaia, 
Th. iii. p. 348. They regarded and worshipped the 
planets Saturn and Mars, as evil principles, sources 
of ill; as they held Jupiter and Venus for sources of 
good. The use of the word star, especially as ap- 

lied in the Acts, refers us directly to a star-god. 

lichaelis not inaptly proposes to change the reading 
of the Hebrew points to Chevdn instead of Chiun. 
The Seventy, and Stephen quoting from them, have 
here simply substituted ‘Parpéy, or ‘Peupér, Rephan, 
or Remphan, the Coptic name of Saturn. R.] Some 
think that three deities are named here—Moloch, 
Chiun, and Remphan: others, that the three names 
mean only one god; that is, Saturn, and his planet. 
Salmasius and Kircher assert, that AKiion is Saturn, 
and that his star is called Keiran among the Persians 
and Arabians, and that Remphan, or Rephan, signified 
the same among the Egyptians. They add, that the 
Seventy, writing in Egypt, changed the word Chiun 
into Remphan, because it had the same signification. 
Jablonsky and Basnage conclude, that Moloch was 
the sun, and Chion, or Chiun, and Rephan, the 
moon. 

[The illustration of this subject is attempted by 
Mr. Taylor, by the following references to Hindu 
mythology, and to the Sanscrit language. They may 
stand here for what they are worth. It is no doubt 
true, that the very striking analogies which are found 
to exist between the ancient Sanscrit, and the Per- 
sian, the Greek, and other western tongues, go very 
far to prove an original relation between the races 
which spoke these languages ; but it should also be 
borne in mind, that between the Sanscrit and the 
various Semitish languages no such analogy exists ; 
the resemblances between them being in fact very 
slight, and not sufficient to warrant any inference of 
primeval kindred. R. 

It is suggested by Mr. Taylor, that this Chiun may 
be the Chiven of the ancient Sanscrit and the modern 
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Bramins. We know, indeed, that Kijun is the name 
of a Persian deity ; and also that Keiwan denotes the 
planet Saturn ; but the reasons for identifying Chiun. 
with Saturn are not satisfactory. What, then, is 
Chiven2—Mr. Taylor answers, The power of de- 
struction and reproduction. Brama, Vistnou, and 
Chiven are the triple power of the Supreme Being, in 
manifestation ; in other words, creation, conservation, 
destruction, and reproduction. Nor was it otherwise 
understood by the Seventy, who, in translating the pas- 
sage in Amos, offer a remarkable variation 3 10 worgoy 
Tov Mod rudy “Parnpar ; which is adopted by Stephen. 
(Acts vii. 43.) “The star of your god Remphan, fig- 
ures which ye made to worship them.” Now, what 
can Remphan be? This question has been found 
difficuic of solution ; but the following passage from 
the Essay of sir W. Jones on the gods of India, 
(Asiatic Researches, p. 251. Caleutta edit.) may be 
more determinate: “Mahadeva, in his generative 
character, is the husband of Bhavani, whose relation 
to the waters is evidently marked by her image being 
restored to them at the conclusion of her great festi- 
val called Durgotsava: she is known also to have 
attributes exactly similar to those of Venus Ma- 
rina, Whose birth from the sea-foam and splendid 
rise from the couch, in which she had been cradled, 
have afforded so many charming subjects to ancient 
and modern artists; and it is very remarkable that 
the Rembha of India’s court, who seems to corre- 
spond with the popular Venus, or goddess of beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian fabulists, from 
the froth of the churned ocean.” .... “Bhavani 
now demands our attention; and in this character 
we suppose her to be... Venus herself; not the Idalian 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her nymphs 
and graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagi- 
nation, and answers to the Indian Rembha, with her 
celestial train of Apsaras, or damsels of paradise ; but 
Venus Urania, so luxuriously painted by Lucretius, 
and so properly invoked by him at the opening of a 
poem on nature; Venus presiding over generation, 
and, on that account, exhibited sometimes of both 
sexes ; (an union very common in the Indian sculp- 
tures ;) as in her bearded statue at Rome, in the 
images, perhaps, called Hermathena, and in those 
figures of her, which had the form of a conical mar- 
ble, ‘for the reason of which figure we are left,’ says 
Tacitus, ‘in the dark.—The reason, however, ap- 
pears too clearly in the temples and paintings of 
Hindustan ; where it never seems to have entered the 
heads of the legislators or people that any thing natu- 
ral could be offensively obscene; a singularity which 
pervades all their writings and conversation, but is 
no proof of depravity in their morals.” (p. 254.) The 
decorous sensibility of this elegant writer has imagined 
a distinction without an essential difference; it is 
enough for our purpose, however, that Rembha and 
Rempha are evidently the same; that Rembha is the 
popular Venus, or goddess of reproduction ; and that 
Chiven isthe reproductive power: the Seventy, and 
Stephen following them, therefore, in preferring one 
name to the other, have merely substituted an appel- 
lation better known, to express the same character: 
—hbut both these terms are Sanscrit; and the infer- 
ence that these deities, worshipped in the West, were 
adopted from the East, follows, unquestionably, from 
the use of these terms to express them. 

It will, no doubt, be observed, that Curven is a 
term used many ages after the events to which the 
prophet refers, which are those connected with the 
history of Balaam, (Numb xxii, &c.) and that the 
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term in Numbers is not Chiven but Baal-peor, chap. 
xxv. 3. Referring to this same occurrence, the 
Psalmist says, (Ps. evi. 28.° “The Israelites joined 
themselves to Baal-peor, and did eat the sacrifices of 
the dead (cynz, meéthim).”—W hat means tois Méthim ? 
Some reser to sacrifices offered to, or in honor 
of, the dead: such, probably, as were afterwards, 
though in very early times, offered by the Greeks 
and AP ealesie. But this does not meet the parallelisin 
of the place: as Baal-peor is a deity, we must look 
for a deity in Méthim, a deity analogous to Baal- 
peor, and this we find in Chiven, who is lord of de- 
struction as well as of reproduction. In Isaiah xxviii. 
15. we read of “a covenant made with death, (cn, in 
the singular,) and with hell (the grave, xe) are we 
at agreement.” Here the reference is to death in a 
general seuse, the termination of life, as appears from 
mention of the grave; whereas, in the text of the 
peal, the term is read in the plural; deaths [per- 
aps, intensively, for the Supreme Power of I : 
but the Keri (margin) is correct, which reads death, 
in the singular; and, therefore, allows us to include 
a reference to the Power of destruction (Moth) with 
that of generation, Baal-peor; which powers co- 
alesce in the character of the Hindu Chiven, Sir 
William Jones has hinted at the union of both sexes 
in the statues of Venus; the same is most notorious 
in Chiven: his figure in Sonnerat is half man, half 
woman ; and his emblem, in the same author, is of 
the grossest description. In fact, it combines and 
displays what Tacitus has left obscure; and is a 
compound symbol, which, as sir William observes, 
eae too clearly in the temples and paintings of 
industan. This affords a just notion of Baal-peor ; 
and explains the comparisons to which Jerome and 
Augustin have had recourse in their writings. Chi- 
ven, in India, is “adorned in the temples with the 
best sweet herbs and flowers,” says Baldzus, in 
Churchill, (vol. iii. p. 831.) Augustin says the same 
of Phalli, carried in procession in honor of Bacchus, 
in the cities of Italy, [at Rome, in the month of Au- 
ust,] crowned with garlands by the matrons; (De 
ivitate Dei, lib. vii. cap. 2.) and Jerome, on Hosea, 
accuses the Jewish women of worshipping Baal- 
eor, ob obsceni magnitudinem membri, quem nos 
riapum possumus appellare. ‘This hesitating phra- 
seology shows, that the Christian father was aware of 
the want of precision in his language ; but he did 
not choose more fully to describe what the Latins 
called fascini, and what to this day is worn as a 
talisman by the Joguis of India. , 

{The somewhat ostentatious display in the preced- 
ing paragraph might have been spared, had the 
writer been satisfied with the simple and obvious 
meaning which the text presents. In the passage in 
Pa, evi. 28, “They [the Israelites] joined themselves 
to Baal-peor, and ate the sacrifices of the dead :”—the 
sacrifices are simply those of idols in general, who 
are called dead in contrast to the only living and true 
God. Just so in Ps. exv. 3, seq. In like manner 
idols are also called “lying vanities ;” (Ps. xxxi. 6, 
Jonah ii. 9.) and other terms of the utmost contempt 
and despite are often applied to them. R. 

That the Israelites brought with them from Egypt 
various Egyptian words, which they had adopted 
during their residence in that country, is generally 


admitted. The appellation Peor has been thought 
of forei 


origin, and not Hebrew; and the deriva- 
ton of it from the Egyptian has lately been urged 
with considerable learning and force. 

CHORAZIN a are in Galilee, near to Caperna- 
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um, not far distant from Bethsaida, and, consequently, 
on the western shore of the sea of Galilee. Pococke 
speaks of a village called Gerasi, among the hills 
west of the place called Telhoue, 10 or 12 miles north- 
north-east of Tiberias, and close to Capernaum. The 
natives, according to Dr. Richardson, call it Chorasi. 
It is upbraided by Christ for its impenitence, Matt. 
xi. 21; Luke x, 12 

CHOZEBA, a wow in Judah, 1 Chron. iv. 22. 

CHRIST, a Greek word, answering to the Hebrew 
mor, Messiah, the consecrated, or anointed one, and 
given pre-eminently to our blessed Lord and Saviour. 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, plainly alludes to 
him, when, at the end of her hymn, and in a time 
when there was no king in Israel, she says, (1 Sam. 
ii. 10.) * The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth, 
and he shall give strength unto bis King, and exalt 
the horn of his Anointed ;” that is, the glory, the 
strength, the power of his Christ, or Messiah. And 
the Psalmist, (ii. 2.) “The kings of the earth set 
themselves against the Lord, and against his Messi- 
ah,” or Anointed. And Ps. xlv. 7, “Therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows.” Also Jeremiah, (Lam. 
iv. 20.) “The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
the Lord, was taken in their pits.’ Daniel foretells 
the death of Christ under the name of Messiah the 
Lord: “And after threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself,” chap. ix. 26. 
Lastly, Habakkuk says, (iii. 13.) “Thou wentest forth 
for the salvation of thy people, even for salvation 
with thine anointed.” tt would be needless to 
bring testimonies from the New Testament to prove 
Jesus to be the Messiah, since they occur in almost 
every line. 

The ancient Hebrews, being thus instructed by the 
prope had elear notions of the Messiah ; but these 
yecame gradually depraved, so that when Jesus ap 
peared in Judea, the Jews entertained a false con 
ception of the Messiah, expecting a temporal monarch 
and conqueror, who should remove the Roman yoke, 
and subject the whole world. Hence they were 
scandalized at the outward appearance, the humility, 
and seeming weakness of our Saviour. The modern 
Jews, indulging still greater mistakes, form to them- 
selves chimerical ideas of the Messiah, utterly un- 
known to their forefathers. (Comp. Bibl. Repos. 
vol. ii. p. 330, seq.) ° 

The ancient prophets had foretold, that the Messi- 
ah should be God and man, exalted and abased, 
master and servant, priest and victim, prince and 
subject; involved in death, yet victor over death; 
rich and poor; a king, a conqueror, glorious ; a man 
of griefs, exposed to infirmities, unknown, in a state 
of abjection and humiliation. All these contrarieties 
were to be reconciled in the person of the Messiah ; 
as they really were in the person of Jesus. It was 
known that the Messiah was to be born, (1.) of a vir- 

in, (2.) of the tribe of Judah, (3.) of the race of David, 
4.) in the village of Bethlehem, That he was to 
continue for ever, that his coming was to be con- 
cealed, that he was the great prophet promised in the 
law, that he was both the Son and Lord of David, 
that he was to perform great miracles, that He should 
restore all things, that he should die and rise again, 
that Elias should be the forerunner of his appear- 
ance, that a proof of his verity should be the cure 
of lepers, life restored to the dead, and the gospel 
preached to the poor. That he should not destroy 
the law, but should perfect and fulfil it; that he 
should be a stone of offence, and a stumbling-block, 
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against which many should bruise themselves; that 
he should suffer infinite oppositions and contradic- 
tions ; that from his time idolatry and impiety should 
be banished, and that distant people should submit 
themselves to his authority. 

When Jesus appeared in Judea, these notions were 
common among the Jews. Our Saviour appeals even 
to themselves, and asks, if these are not the charac- 
ters of the Messiah, and if they do not see their 
completion in himself. The evangelists take care 
to put the Jews in mind of them, proving hereby, 
that Jesus is the Christ whom they expected. They 


quote the prophecies to them, which then were ac- | 


knowledged to belong to the Messiah, though they 
have been controverted by the Jews since. It may 
be seen in the early fathers of the church, and in the 
most ancient Jewish authors, that in the beginning 
of Christianity, they did not call in doubt several 

rophecies, which their forefathers understood of the 
Messiah. But in after-ages they began to deny that 
the passages we quote against them should be under- 
stood of the Messiah, endeavoring to defend them- 
selves from arguments out of their own Scriptures. 
After this they fell into new schemes, and new no- 
tions concerning the Messiah. Some of them, as the 
famous Hillel, who lived, according to the Jews, be- 
fore Christ, maintain that the Messiah was already 
come in the person of king Hezekiah; others, that 
the belief of the coming of the Messiah is no article 
of faith. Buxtorf says that the greater part of the 
modern rabbins believe, that the Messiah has been 
come a good while, but keeps himself concealed in 
some part of the world or other, and will not mani- 
fest himself, because of the sins of the Jews. Jarchi 
affirms, that the Hebrews believed the Messiah was 
born on the day of the last destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. Some assign him the terrestrial 
paradise for his habitation ; others the city of Rome, 
where, according to the 'Talmudists, he keeps him- 
self concealed among the leprous and infirm, at the 
gate of the city, expecting Elias to come to manifest 
him. <A great number believe he is not yet come ; 
but they are strangely divided about the time and 
circumstances of his coming. Some expect him at 
the end of six thousand years. They suppose Jesus 
Christ to be born A. M. 3761. Add to this number 
1800, it will make 5561 ; consequentty they have 439 
years to expect still. Kimchi, who lived in the 
twelfth century, was of opinion, that the coming of 
the Messiah was very near. Maimonides pretended 
to have received certain prophecies from his ances- 
tors, importing that the gift of prophecy should be 
restored to Isracl, after the same number of years 
from the time of Balaam, as had passed from the be- 
ginning of the world to Balaam’s time. According 
to him, Balaam prophesied A. M. 2488. If we double 
this number, we find the restoration of the gift of 
prophecy should be A. M. 4976, that is, A. D. 1316, 
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But this conclusion has been found false. Some 
have fixed the end of their misfortunes to A. D. 1492, 
others to A. D. 1598, others to A. D. 1600, others yet 
later. Last of all, tired out with these uncertainties, 
they have pronounced an anathema against any who 
shall pretend to calculate the time of the chp a 
the Messiah.. (Gemara Tit. Sanhedr. cap. xi.) See 
Messiau. 

As the holy unction was given to kings, priests, 
and prophets, by describing the promised Saviour of 
the world under the name of Christ, anointed, or 
Messiah, it was sufficiently evidenced, that the qual- 
ities of king, prophet, and high-priest, would emi- 
nently centre in him; and that he would exercise 
them, not only over the Jews, but over all mankind ; 
and particularly over those who should receive him 
as their Saviour. Peter and the other believers, being 
assembled together, (Acts iv. 27.) apply psalm ii. to 
Jesus; and Luke says, (iv. 18.) that our Saviour, en- 
tering a synagogue at Nazareth, opened the book of 
the prophet Isaiah, where he read, “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor,” and proceeded to 
show that this prophecy was accomplished in his 
own person. 

It is not recorded, however, that Jesus ever re- 
ceived any external, official unction. The unction 
that the prophets and the apostles speak of is the 
spiritual and internal unetion of grace, and of the 
Holy Ghost, of which the outward unetion, with 
which kings, priests, and prophets were anciently 
anointed, was but the figure and symbol. Neverthe- 
less, many have supposed,—and we see no objection 
to it,—that when the Spirit visibly descended on Jesus 
at his baptism, he received a peculiar, solemn, and 
appropriate uncton. 

The Jewish nation entertained a very general ex- 
pectation of the appearance of the Messiah, about the 
time of our Lord’s birth ; and it is very credible they 
had more ways than one of computing the period of 
the Messiah’s advent, so that their expectation was 
justly founded. One of these modes of calculation 
may be seen under the article Generation, and it 
may not be unpleasant to the reader to inspect some 
of those indications of this national feeling, which 
Providence has happily preserved. On this subject 
we shall accept assistance from an able “defender 
of Christianity,” Dr. Chandler. “The expectation 
of this great King could not be rooted out of the 
minds of the (Jewish) people to Vespasian’s days, 
whose sudden rise to the empire, and conquest of the 
Jews, so turned the heads of many, as to make them 
imagine he must be the king that had been spoken 
of. This account we have in two Gentile and one 
Jewish writers. For the readier comparing their 
accounts, we have placed them in three columns, te 
be seen at one view :— 


“Pluribus persuasio inerat, anti- 
ais sacerdotum libris contineri, eo 
ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret 
Oriens,profectique Judea, rerum 
potirentur. Que ambages Ves- 
pasianum et Titum predixeruut. 
Sed vulgus, [Judeorum,]| more hu- 
mane cupidinis, sibi tantum fato- 
rum magnitudinem interpretati, ne 
adversis quidem ad vera mutaban- 
tur, Tacitus, Hist. cap. 13. 
“The generality had a strong 


“Percrebuerat oriente toto constans 
opinio esse in fatis ut eo tempore, 
Judi profecti rerum potirentur. 
Id de imperio Romano, quantum 
postea eventu patuit, preedictum, 
Judei, ad se habentes, rebe]larunt. 

Suetonius, Vespasian, c. 4. 


“There had been for a long time 
all over the East a constant per- 
suasion, that it was [recorded] in 
the Fates [books of the Fates, de- 


“That which chiefly excited them 
(the Jews) to war, was an ambigu- 
ous prophecy, which was also 
found in the sacred books, that at 
that time some one within their 
country should arise, that should 
obtain the empire of the whole 
world (o¢ “UT Tov xepoy exetvor, 70 
THS yoouc, Tic avtow uoker Thy orxov- 
wr). For this they had receiv ed, 
(by tradition, o¢ ofxetor #E¢aBor,) 
that it was spoken of one of their 
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persuasion, that it was contained in 
the ancient writings of the priests, 
that av THAT VERY TIME the East 
should prev=il; and that some who 
should come out of Judea should 
obtain the empire of the world. 
Which ge foretold Ves- 
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crees, or foretellings] that at THAT 
TIME, Some who should come out 
of Judea should obtain universal 
dominion. It appeared, by the 
event, that this prediction referred 
to the Roman emperor; but the 
Jews, referring it to themselves, 
rebelled.” 
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nation ; and many wise men (cogol, 
or Chachams) were deceived with 
the interpretation. But in truth 
Vespasian’s empire was designed 
in this prophecy; who was cre- 
ated emperor [of Rome] in Judea, 


Joseph. de Bello lib. vii. cap. 31. 


pasian and Titus, But the com- 
mon people, [of the Jews,] accord- 
ing to the usual influence of human 
wishes, appropriated to themselves, 
by their interpretation, this vast 
grandeur foretold by the Fates, 
nor could be brought to change 
their opinion for the true by all 
their adversities.” 


“From the collation of these passages, thus com- 
pared together, it will be observed, (1.) That all three 
historians agree, that there was a general expectation 
of a new kingdom to appear about THat TIME, 
which, from Judea, should extend itself over the 
whole earth. Jt was a rooted persuasion in many, 
saith one: Jt was commonly known throughout the 
whole East, saith another: It was the principle that 
chiefly stirred up the Jewish nation to war with the 
Romans; and many of their wise men, rabbins, or 
learned in their Scriptures and traditions, trusting to 
it, were deceived, saith the third. (2.) This persua- 
sion was ancient and constant, or uninterrupted, saith 
Suetonius: Derived down by tradition, as the sense of 
the sacred prophecies of the Jews, and so understood 
by their wise men, saith Josephus. (3.) This per- 
suasion was contained in the sacred books of the 
priests, saith Tacitus: In the holy books of the proph- 
ets, saith Josephus: In the Fates, saith Suetonius ; 
meaning the libri fatales, or prophetic books. (4.) 
The opinion that went abroad, according to Sueto- 
nius, of the Jews possessing this empire, is explained 
by Tacitus, that the East should prevail ; and by Jo- 
sephus, that a certain man of their nation should rule 
the world. (5.) From the agreement of the three 
historians, that af that time this king should appear, 
it may be collected, that there were times marked in 
the sacred books for his coming, which (times) were 
then thought to be expired. Nor could Josephus 
have erred so grossly, in applying the prophecy to 
Vespasian, but for this. The period fixed was over. 
He could find no new reckoning to protract the ex- 
pectation. Despairing, then, of a Messiah in his own 
nation, [the Jews,] he pitches upon one in the Ro- 
man. That time appears further from the number 
of impostors, (Ant. lib. xx. cap. 6, 7; de Bello, lib, vii. 
cap. 31.) which were not known in any age before ; 
from the readiness of the people to join them at any 
hazard; from the vigor with which they opposed the 
Romans in the siege, without and against all hopes 
of success, beside that which this expectation inspired 
them with. (Joseph. de Bello, iii. 27. Gr.) All the 
time of the siege they were assured of help in some 
extraordinary way (lib. vi. cap. a False prophets 
in Jerusalem promised the people that the day of 
salvation was come, even to the last hour of their 
ruin. (Ib. lib, vii. cap. 4.) Even when the Romans 
were masters of the temple, one of them led up 6,000 
men to certain destruction, in confidence of some 
surprising interposition at their last extremity. From 
this persuasion they rebelled ; from this persuasion 
th: hearts of the common people were kept up under 
all the miseries of the siege; and even their disap- 


pointments did not cause them to forsake it. (Ib. lib. vi. 
cap. 30.) (6.) Though Josephus calls this propheey 
an ambiguous (or dark) oracle, because the event did 
not answer to his sense of it, yet he owns it was un- 
derstood in the sense I am speaking of, by their wise 
men ; and by those before them, who had delivered 
down this sense of it. Very dark indeed it must be, 
if, describing one of the royal house of David to be 
their king, it intended a Roman of an obscure family : 
if, describing him as the converter of the Gentiles to 
the knowledge of the true God, it was to be under- 
stood of one that lived and died an idolater; if, de- 
scribing him as the person that should put an end to 
the Roman empire, in belief whereof the Jews took 
up arms against them, it meaned a Roman should 
destroy the Jewish nation and religion. Josephus, 
therefore, whatever motives he had for so applying 
the prophecy, on writing his Antiquities, returned 
to his first belief; and fairly hints there, as do the 
rest of his nation, that Danicl’s Messiah was yet to 
come and subdue the Romans.” 

The conception of our Saviour occurred at Naza- 
reth, a small city in Galilee, where his virgin mother 
was visited, and informed of the extraordinary event 
by the angel Gabriel. (See Annunciation.) About 
nine months afterwards an edict was issued by Au- 
gustus, enjoining all persons throughout his domin- 
ions to be registered in the place of their nae 
This led Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, and while 
there the infant Jesus was born, in the year of the 
world 4000. On the eighth day he was circumcised, 
in conformity with the law, and called Jesus, in com- 
pliance with the divine injunction laid upon his 
mother before his birth. As Joseph and Mary were 
preparing to return to Nazareth, they were warned 
by a divine messenger to fly with their infant son 
into Egypt, to avoid the cruelty of Herod, whose 
jealousy was roused by the news of the birth of the 

ing of the Jews, and who had ordered all the male 
children about Bethlehem, under two years old, to 
be slain. This cruel tyrant, however, soon afterwards 
died, and Joseph was admonished to return into Ju- 
dea. The holy family retired to Nazareth, and there 
Jesus abode, subject to his earthly parents, till A. D. 
30, when he was baptized by John in the river Jor- 
dan, and publicly declared, by a voie’ om heaven, 
to be the Son of God, and the teaci ,, |. he world, 
After having been subjected to the assavits of Satan, 
in the wilderness, Jesus entered upon his public min- 
istry of teaching the people, making disciples, and 
working miracles, during which he traversed the 
land nearly from one extremity tc the other, vis- 
iting also the Samaritans, and the Gentiles in the 
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consts of Tyre and Sidon. At length, however, one 
of his own disciples, Judas Iscariot, giving place to 
the devil, undertook to deliver him up to his impla- 
cable enemies, the Jews. This he effected, and 
Jesus, after having been subjected to every species 
of indignity, was crucified on Calvary as a common 
malefactor. He remained in the tomb for three days, 
when he rose from the dead, and, after continuing 
with his disciples for the space of forty days, he led 
them out to Bethany, where he blessed them, and 
visibly ascended up into heaven. 

For some account of the genealogy of Christ, see 
the articles Anoprion, and GENEALOGY. 

As to the personal appearance of Christ, some 
have asserted that he was the most beautiful of men, 
while others have maintained that he was without 
handsome form and comeliness. Is there any au- 
thentic memorial of his human form ?—Nicephorus 
has given a description of his features ; but Nicepho- 
rus is too late to be much depended on; and so are 
all representations of the person of Jesus. So also 
the epistle of Lentulus, which is evidently spurious. 
(See the Biblical Repository, vol. il. p. 367, seq.) 'Tra- 
dition is an ill guide in matters of personal descrip- 
tion ; and if it may convey a general idea, that idea 
is too general, and too loose, to attach to the-descrip- 
tion of any individual whatever. There, are, on 
some of the coins of the later emperors, heads of 
Christ, with the motto Rex Regnantium, King of 
kings. Whether it would be possible, in the exami- 
nation of a complete series, to fix on any which 
might approach to a credible degree of verisimility, 
we know not. We cannot suppose that so late as 
Constantine, and less still, so late as the successors of 
his name and family, there should be any accurate por- 
traits extant of this venerable and illustrious Person, 
that is, three hundred years, or later, after his decease. 

We expect a time, when He shall appear to all na- 
tions under that illustrious character—rue Prince 
or Peace; and the humble form of the man, who 
had no personal beauty to attract applause, shall be 
lost in the dignity and glory of his exalted station. 

CHRISTIAN, a name given at Antioch to those 
who believed Jesus to be the Messiah, Acts xi. 26. 
They generally called themselves brethren, faithful, 
saints, believers; and were named by the Gentiles, 
Nazarenes and Galileans. It has beeri the opinion 
of several, that Christian was originally derived from 
the Greek Chrestos, good, useful; and Tertullian 
says, “The name of Christian comes from the unc- 
tion received by Jesus Christ; and that of Chres- 
tianus, which you sometimes through mistake give 
us, (for you are not particularly acquainted with our 
name,) signifies that gentleness and benignity whereof 
we make profession.” 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion taught by Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, and comprised in 
the writings of the New Testament. The evidences 
of the truth of Christianity are usually divided into 
two classes, external and internal, and they furnish, 
in their details, the highest degree of proof of which 
such a subject is capable. 

To be able to communicate a clear and distinct 
idea of that extent to which the gospel of Christ 
was promulgated in the early ages of the church 
would afford great pleasure ; and it is of some con- 
sequence, in justification of several predictions which 
seem to announce its general propagation: but our 
authorities are so incompetent, or the facts they re- 
port are so uncertain, that not much which may be 
depended apon, can be considered as having come 
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down to us. We have seen that the Old Testament 
may be understood as affording references to the ex- 
tremes of the ancient continent, as well eastward as 
westward ; and if we might rely on occasional hints 
of ecclesiastical writers, the spread of the gospel was 
commensurate with the indications of the ancient 
prophets. In attempting this subject, we cannot 
avoid remarking how effectually Divine Providence 
had prepared the way for circulating the “glad 
tidjngs of great joy,” by the achievements of that vic- 
torious madman, Alexander the Great, in the East, 
and by the extended dominion of the Roman empire 
in the West. By the first of these cireumstances, the 
Greek language was carried almost to the centre of 
India; and the Greek power was established, and 
Jong maintained itself, in those proyinees which de- 
pended on Babylon, or Seleucia, as the seat of their 
government. This is the more worthy of notice, as 
in these very provinces the captive Jews were sta- 
tioned by their conquerors, Nebuchadnezzar and 
others; and their posterity maintained the expecta- 
tion of a Messiah from their own nation, descended 
from a king of their own blood, of whose character 
and qualities they had information from the sacred 
books, which they carefully preserved as their com- 
panions wherever they went, and from the religious 
institutions on which they attended, though under 
many disadvantages. Addresses to these Jews, 
whether by discourse or by writing, would be intel- 
ligible to them, either in the Syriac, in the Chaldee, 
or in the Greek tongue; while the latter would be 
the medium of communication to the descendants of 
Alexander’s companions in arms, who were very 
numerous in these parts. Beside the perusal of the 
sacred books, and the maintenance of their national 
rites, by these Jews, we know that their pilgrims 
visited Judea; and the natural curiosity of the hu- 
man mind would keep alive a spirit of inquiry after 
the holy places, and the sacred customs of. their na- 
tion as practised in the Holy Land. We must add, 
that every pious Jew would willingly pay the half- 
shekel contribution to the sanctuary, which wes for- 
warded by every opportuni and if any inclined 
to withhold it, they would be, by shame or by force, 
compelled to that duty. Moreover, pilgrims who 
had visited Jerusalem would be distinguished among 
their brethren; and, much like the Hadgis among 
the Mahometans at present, would tenaciously retain 
the tokens of that distinction. This fact of pilgrim- 
age is sufficiently proved in the narration, (Acts ii. 9.) 
where we find visitors—* Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
Mesopotamians,”—but the next description of per- 
sons, “dwellers in Judea,” is certainly liable to cor- 
rection, Judea, properly speaking, was not intended, 
because the whole enumeration consists of forez, 

countries, among which Judea could not possibly be 
ranked. On the question whether instead of Judea 
we should read India, or Lydia, opinions are divided. 
It may be strongly objected, that Lydia is greatly 
misplaced in being separated from Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, to which it was neighbor; while it was 
remote from Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, 
with which it is ranged. It is acknowledged that 
the same objection applies in some degree, though 
not so strongly, to the reading of India, between 
Mesopotamia and Cappadocia: we know of no India 
between those provinces, as usually understood. If, 
indeed, we might take Mesopotamia for the origine] 
country of that name, as the proto-martyr Stephen 
appears to have done, then we may, without hesita- 
tion, read India in this text ; and this enumeration by 
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Luke, thus understood, would be a correct list of 
countries to which the gospel was early sent; of 
which we have credible, though not abundant, evi- 
dence. It would be rash to affirm that as actually 
the case, yet the reader will not reject the suggestion, 
till he has well considered what may be stated in 
support of it. [It is only necessary here to remark, 
that the reading Judea is uniformly supported by the 
unanimous authority of all the manuscripts and ver- 
sions. R. 

We should also observe the different phrase em- 
ployed by the sacred writer in this passage : he men- 
tions Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, as if they were 
natives of those countries, by their direct appellations ; 
but he deseribes those of Mesopotamia, Judea, &c. 
as dwellers, using the same word as in verse 5. “ Now 
there were at Jerusalem dwellers, Jews, devout men, 
out of every nation under heaven.” It is clear that 
these were only temporary residents at Jerusalem ; 
and it may be supposed that the same word in verse 
9. intended only temporary residents in Mesopotamia. 
This distinction contributes to support what has been 
proposed, since it cannot for a moment be admitted 
that in the Greek Mesopotamia (between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris) the Jews were in any degree 
unsettled ; on the contrary, here they were firmly 
fixed and established; whereas in India, they might 
be considered as residents only, as they certainly 
were in Rome, in Cyrene, Libya, and elsewhere. 

As the sacred Spirit has directed Luke to place 
the eastern parts of the world first in bis list, we shall 
first offer a few words in reference to the promulga- 
tion of the gospel among them. 

It is certain that the apostle Peter had visited the 
provinces addressed in his First Epistle,—Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia:—these lay 
north of Antioch, at which city he left the apostles 
Paul and Barnabas. Antioch was half way from 
Jerusalem to these provinces, and no more conve- 
nient opportunity for this visit of Peter to them can 
be pointed out, nor any employment for this apostle 
be so probable as such a journey. We therefore 
place his excursion thither about A. D.50. From 
Cappadocia and Pontus, perhaps, Peter descended 
into Mesopotamia, where the gospel is supposed by 
many writers to have been introduced directly after 
the ascension of our Lord. Be this asit may, the Syr- 
jan writers inform us, that Bartholomew the apostle 
(whom they assert to be the same as Nathanael, the 
friend of Philip, and named Bar-Tolmai, from his fa- 
ther Tolmai, or Ptolemy) visited Mesopotamia, where 
he contributed to the establishment of the gospel. 
They say, also, that the apostle Thomas passed through 
Mesopotamia, and spread the gospel in its vicinity ; in 
which service he was assisted by the apostle Jude, 
the brother of James. Whether these fellow-evan- 
gelists acted in conjunction, whether the times of 
their labors were concurrent, is not easily ascertain- 
ed, nor is it of moment here. Yet we attach some 
importance to the proposition, that the apostle Jude 
labored far eastward, because it contributes to ex- 
plain the similarity of his Epistle with some parts of 
the Second of Peter; which seems strongly to con- 
firm the idea that both were addressing much the 
same people. In fact, the style of imagery, eleva- 
tion, and metaphor which they adopt, is altogether 
oriental ; a phraseology to which the western world 
reconciles itself with difficulty, and rarely sanctions 
in regular and correct composition. Jude certainly 
had preached, previously, in various parts of Syria ; 
ut Antaradus, licea, Palmyra, Callinicum, now 
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Racca, and Circeum, now Kerkisieh, ther, as we 
have said, he visited Thomas in Mesopounia, whence 
they made an excursion into Media and Parthia; 
after which Jude returned to Mesopotamia and 
Syria, but ‘Thomas, who appears to have devoted his 
life to the service of the gospel in the East, remained 
in Parthia; or continued pressing on still farther 
eastward, till he reached India, where he first propa- 
gated the doctrine of the cross, But here it is proper 
to inquire, What, and where, was this country de- 
nominated India ?—and this we shall attempt to 
determine, by considering the application of the 
name in the Bible, rather than among heathen 
writers. 

The first, and, indeed, the only mention (as usually 
understood) of India, in Seripture, is in Esther i. 1, 
and viii. 9, where we read that Ahasuerus ruled from 
India eastward, to Cush westward. Bactria was, 
usually, the most eastern province of the Persian 
empire; but that, under some fortunate sovereigns, 
the Persian dominion included the bank of the In- 
dus, may readily be granted : beyond this, its posses- 
sions rarely, if ever, extended. Semiramis, indeed, 
crossed the Indus at Attock, (the prohibited river,) 
but was defeated. Alexander also crossed the Indus, 
and advanced some distance beyond it, but a perpet- 
ual succession of obstacles, mountain after mountain, 
and river after river, disheartened his troops and en- 
forced his return. We conclude, therefore, that 
Ahasuerus did not rule over India, meaning Hindus- 
tan, but his empire might include a province beyond 
Bactria, on the bank of the Indus, and deriving its 
name from that river. Nor should we forget that 
the original India of the Hindus, or the primary 
settlement of the Brahmins, was not the modern 
India: into this country they came, as they acknowl- 
edge, through. the pass of Hurdwar; nevertheless, 
the name India, if derived from them, might distin- 
guish the regions where they had been established, 
north and west of their present situation ; and such a 
province might at times form part of the Persian 
territories. ‘This would restrict the appellation India 
to a province in the vicinity of the Indus, while it 
favors the supposition that the spread of the gospel 
was co-extensive with the power of the Persian em- 
pire. This hypothesis is consistent with those opin- 
ions which have hitherto been reckoned discordant, 
namely, that Matthew is by some reported to have 
extended his labors to India, while others confine 
them to Assyria. These parts were inhabited by 
Jews, who, though in captivity, occasionally furnish- 
ed zealous adherents to their country, and to their 
Kaaba, who willingly suffered no little fatigue, to 
manifest their attachment to the law of Moses, and 
their endeavors to fulfil all righteousness. These, 
having heard the gospel at Jerusalem, at the great 
national feasts, would be partly prepared to receive 
the apostles at their own residence ; while the apos- 
tles would naturally choose to visit countries of 
which they had some previous knowledge, and where 
they might flatter themselves in favor of their nation, 
that the good seed might fall on good ground. ‘They 
would also, no doubt, offer the gospel, in the first in- 
stance, to Jews, wherever they went; and, (not 
excluding the Gentiles,) probably, would expect their 
chief harvest of converts among those whom they 
still regarded as their countrymen. 

It is probable that Matthew, Peter, Thomas, and 
Jude, though equally inspired with Paul, less openly 
opposed Judaism than he did; considering them- 
selves as apostles of the circumcision and paying 
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some deference to institutions indifferent in regard to 
the gospel, they might less excite opposition than the 
apostle of the Gentiles, who magnified his office, not 
without incessant hazard to his person, principally 
from his own countrymen. We may reasonably 
conclude, also, that however some of these distant 
residents might defy difficulties when their religion 
was concerned, yet, that the main body of the dis- 
persion would feel a diminished regard to places 
which they never could behold, and to services of 
which they never could partake. So that by combi- 
nation of this abated zeal with apostolic moderation, 
the propagators of the gospel eastward might expe- 
rience fewer perplexities, less severe sufferings, per- 
saps less animosities and contentions, on the whole, 
than their fellow-laborers in the West; notwith- 
standing that some of them ended their lives by 
martyrdom. 

If it be asked, whether the course of the gospel 
absolutely terminated at the Indus, the question is 
difficult to answer. ‘There is an obscure report that 
China itself received the gospel very early, (see 
Txomas,) but the authority on which it rests is slen- 
der, and the true country understood by that appel- 
lation is uncertain. Though perfectly willing to 
admit the possibility of the fact, yet it must be al- 
lowed thut the same passage of Isaiah which has 
been quoted as mentioning the land of Sinim, or 
Tsin, i. e. China, might be the chief stay of such re- 
port. More might be said in favor of that opinion 
which supposes the gospel to have reached the 
peninsula of India, the coast of Malabar particularly, 
where we trace an ancient establishment of Christi- 
anity under the title of “Christians of St. Thomas.” 
But this Thomas appears to have been later than the 
apostle of that name; we are disposed therefore to 
terminate the personal labors of the apostles with the 
boundary of the Persian empire. 'To this boundary 
they had the company of their nation, the protection 
of the same government as protected that nation, the 
same language, manners, observances religious and 
civil, with the innumerable facilities derivable from 
that “more sure word of prophecy,” which furnish- 
ed a proper introduction on all occasions, private or 
public. If farther progress were really made east- 
ward so early, we may attribute it to converts deput- 
ed for that purpose, rather than to the personal 
exertions of the apostles. 

We return now to Jerusalem, as to the centre 
whence the doctrine of the gospel diverged in all 
directions. In the journeys of Peter we have seen it 
reach northward to Antioch, Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and Bithynia; these provinces formed the shore of 
the Euxine or Black sea. The travels of Paul were 
partly parallel to these, but south and west of them. 
A mere enumeration of the places he passed through 
in his several journeys, as recorded, may suffice to 
show what parts were visited by his means with evan- 
gelical blessings. His first expedition for the pur- 
pose of communicating light to those who sat in 
darkness, was that with Barnabas, (Acts xiii.) usually 
placed A. D. 44, the fourth year of the Roman em- 
peror Claudius; and supposed to extend into A. D. 
47. The places enumerated have been already no- 
ticed. After the council at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.) 
about A. D. 49, or 50, Peter went to Antioch, where 
he met with Paul and Barnabas; not long after 
which Paul’s second journey commences, and ex- 
tends to A. D. 54 (in company with Silas.) Paul’s 
third journey, from Antioch in Syria, A. D. 54, to 
A. D. 57, or 58, the fourth year of Nero, Acts 
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xxviii. 23. At Jerusalem Paul is apprehended, and 
sent away guarded, A. D. 58, or 59. His voyage to 
Rome, A. D. 60, ends, with his history, about A. D. 63. 
We have the direct testimony of the Acts of the 
Apostles for these several journeys; the following 
can only be inferred from incidental expressious in 
different parts of Paul’s Epistles :— 

Iraty.—No doubt, when Paul was liberated from 
his first imprisonment at Rome, he would visit differ- 
ent parts of the country around that metropolis. 

Spary.—Paul mentions (Rom. xv. 24, 25.) his in- 
tention of visiting this country. Clemens Romanus 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, observes, that 
the apostle preached in the West, to its utmost bounds, 
which no doubt includes Spain. Theodoret adds, 
that he visited “the islands of the sea ;? which ap- 
pear to correspond with the islands ya off, in Isaiah 
Ixvi. 19. Thesame writer mentions Gaul and Britain 
among the disciples of the tent-maker. There 
seems, therefore, to be no period more convenient in 
the short remainder of Paul’s life, than soon after his 
liberation, for an excursion from Italy to Spain, 
probably by sea; from Spain to Britain, also by sea ; 
from Britain through Gaul to Italy, by land, for the 
most part. Whether he ever returned into the East 
is uncertain : from Philemon 22, he appears to have 
expected it. Some writers have pig ste a fifth 
journey, which they thus arrange: Italy, Spain, 
Crete, Jerusalem, Antioch in Syria ; then, after some 
residence there, Colosse, Philippi, Nieopolis in Epi- 
rus, Corinth, Troas, Miletum in Crete, Rome. Ade- 
quate proof of this last route is wanting; but as he 
might easily from Gaul or Italy pass over into 
Greece, it is possible he might revisit Philippi, Troas, 
Colosse, Corinth, and Nicopolis before he returned 
to Rome ; where he was seized, and with Peter suf- 
fered martyrdom. [It must here be borne in mind, 
that all these alleged journeys of Paul rest only on 
the reports of later writers, and are of very doubtful 
credit. R. 

We may now turn to a question peculiarly inter- 
esting ; namely, the early introduction of Christianity 
among the ancient Britons. Although antiquity, in 
ordinary cases, is but a weak plea for either power 
or purity, since we know that corruptions sprung up 
early in the church, yet, in the present case, it is 
most probable that the nearer we approach to the 
times of the apostles, and the more directly we de- 
rive from them, or their immediate agents, the prin- 
ciples of faith and manners, with the greater satisfac- 
tion may we rely on their correctness and authority. 
It is, indeed, impossible to suppose, that while Chris- 
tianity was alloyed witii notions retained by those 
who quitted various sects to embrace it,—while the 
Judaizing Christians deferred much to their ancient 
Judaism, and the Gentile philosophers, though con- 
verted, continued to be tinctured with their long 
studied philosophy,—it is impossible to suppose that 
the Druidical converts should so completely relin- 
quish their national Druidism that they should never 
more be influenced by it, either personally or in com- 
munity. This, however, may be said in favor of 
Britain, that its distance from the principal scenes of 
ecclesiastical ambition secured it in no inconsidera- 
ble degree from the disastrous consequences of that 
fatal fascination ; nor did the various persecutions 
suffered by the churches on the continent rage with 
equal violence in this island, which often sontinuede 
in peace, while flames and fury involved the Chris- 
tians of other parts. 

At what time the Christian re] gion was first intro- 
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duced into Britain, is a question on which our eccle- 
siastical historians have been divided. Most of them, 
however, seem to agree in fixing that event before 
the expiration of the first century ; and the testimo- 
nies of several of the ancients have been produced 
in support of this opinion, Both Tertullian and 
Origen speak of Christianity as having made its way 
into Britain; nor do they represent it as a recent 
event, so that it may be presumed to have taken 
place long before their time. The former says, 
“There are places among the Britons which were in- 
accessible to the Romans, but yet are subdued by 
Christ.” (Ady. Judzos, cap. 7.)—The latter says, 
“The power of God our Saviour iseyen with them 
in Britain, who are divided from our world.” (In 
Luc. cap. i. Hom. 6.)—It was usual with the ancients, 
long before Origen’s time, to speak of Britain as di- 
vided from the world. Even king Agrippa, in his 
speech tothe Jews at Jerusalem, (as related by Jose- 

hus,) about the beginning of the revolt, uses a similar 
anguage. Eusebius is more explicit: speaking of 
the pious labors of the apostles, he declares, that 
some of them “had passed over the ocean, and 

reached to those which are called the Britannic 
islands.” From his connection with the imperial 
court, and his intimacy with the emperor himself, 
who was a native of Britain, he may well be sup- 
posed to have possessed the best information ; and, 
as much of his reasoning depends on the truth of 
the above allegation, it is natural to presume that he 
was wellassured of the fact. Theodoret, also, another 
ancient and respectable ecclesiastical historian, ex- 
pressly names the Britons among the nations whom 
the apostles (the fishermen, publicans, and tent- 
makers, as he calls them) “had persuaded to embrace 
the religion of him who was crucificd.” (‘T'om. iv. 
Serm, S) To these testimonies may be added that of 
Gildas, the earliest of the British historians. Ac- 
cording to him, (Epist. c. i) the gospel began to be 
published in Britain about the time of the memorable 
reyolt and overthrow of the Britons under Boadicea, 
(A. D. 60, or 61,) and was followed by a long inter- 
val of peace. Speaking of this revolt, with its dis- 
astrous termination and consequences, Gildas adds, 
“Tn the mean time, Chirist, the true Sun, afforded 
his rays, that is, the knowledge of his precepts, to 
this island, benumbed with extreme cold, having 
been at a great distance from the Sun, not the sun in 
the firmament, but the Eternal Sunin heaven.” On 
what authority Gildas places this event at that time, 
he does not say. From domestic or British records 
he appears to have derived no assistance ; and he 
was of opinion that no documents of that kind re- 
mained then in the country. And if there ever had 
been any such, he thought they had either been burnt 
by the enemy, or were carried into foreign parts by 
his exiled or emigrated countrymen ; so that, to his 
great regret, he had not been able to discover any. 
He must, therefore, have relied on the authority of 
some foreign records; or he might follow the tradi- 
tion of the country. However that might be, his 
statement appears on the whole correct, and is re- 
markably supported by the Triades of the Isle of 
Britain, some of the most curious and valuable frag- 
ments preserved in the Welsh language, and relating 
to persons and events from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the seventh century. These ancient 
British documents, which are of undoubted credit, 
though but little known till lately, state that the 
famous Caractacus, who, after a war of nine years in 
defence of the liberties of his country, was basely 
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betrayed and delivered up to the Romans by Areg- 
wedd Foeddig, (the Cartismandua of Roman au- 
thors,) was, together with his father Bran, and the 
whole family, carried captive to Rome, about A. D, 
52, or 53, where they were detained seven years, or 
more, At this time the gospel was preached at 
Rome; and Bran, with others of the family, became 
conyerts to Christianity. After about seven years, 
they had permission to return, and were the means 
of introducing the knowledge of Christ among their 
countrymen; on which account Bran was long dis- 
tinguished as one of the three blessed sovereigns, 
and his family as one of the holy lineages of Britain. 
At the return of these earliest British converts, it 
might be expected that some of the Christians, with 
whom they bad associated at Rome, would be pre- 
vailed on to accompany them to their native country. 
Several of the disciples of Christ, whose names are 
recorded in the New Testament, were probably at 
Rome when the Britons quitted that city ; but it does 
not appear that any of thei did at this time visit Brit- 
ain. We find, however, that certain Christians from 
Rome did actually accompany the liberated captives ; 
and the names of three have been preserved. One 
was called Ilid, and is said to have been an Israelite ; 
the other two were Cynday, and Arwystli Hén, both 
of them probably Gentiles. What their Roman 
names were, it is now impossible to say. They are 
supposed to have been all preachers, and are said to 
have been instrumental (the former especially) in 
turning great numbers of the Britons from the error 
of thelr ways, and persuading them to believe in 
Christ. Their names are the more remarkable, as 
they were, if not the first, yet, doubtless, among the 
very first, Christian preachers that ever set foot on 
the British island. 

As Bran and Caradoc (otherwise Brennus and 
Caractacus) were Silurian or Welsh princes, we 
may safely conclude that Christianity made its way 
into Wales as early as into any part of the kingdom. 
When Bran returned to his native land, some of’ his 
family, it is thought, staid behind and settled at 
Rome. Of these Claudia, mentioned with Pudens 
and Linus, in 2 Tim. iv. 21, is deemed to have been 
one, and supposed to be the same with Claudia, the 
wife of Pudens, mentioned by Martial the poet, who 
speaks of her as a British lady of extraordinary vir- 
tue, wit, and beauty. (Epig. lib. iv. 13; lib. xi. 54.) 
Some have thought her to be the daughter of Carac- 
tacus; aud Mr. Taylor has rendered this highly 
probable. (See Fragment, No. 608.) Besides these 
royal captives, Pomponia Greecina, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, Claudius’s lieutenant, and the first Roman 
governor here, has also been thought a Briton and a 
Christian, consequently one of the earliest British 
Christians. Of her ‘Tacitus says, “ An illustrious 
lady, married to Plautius, who was honored with an 
ovation, (or lesser triumph,) for his victories in 
Britain, was accused of having embraced a_ strange 
foreign superstition ; and her trial for that crime was 
committed to her husband. He, according to an 
cient law and custom, convened her whole family 
and relations ; and having in their presence tried her 
for her life and fame, pronounced her innocent of 
any thing immoral. Pomponia lived [to a great 
age] many years after this trial, but always led a 
gloomy, melancholy kind of life.” (Annal. lib. xiii, 
c. 32.) On this it has been remarked that Tacitus, 
no doubt, deemed the lives of the primitive Chris- 
tians gloomy and melancholy; and had he been 
called on to describe them, he would, in all proba- 
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sility, have represented their religion as a vile foreign 

superstition ; and the sobriety and severity of their 
lives (abstaining from pagan rites and excesses) as a 
continual solitude, and intolerable austerity. “It 
was the way,” says bishop Stillingfleet, “ of the men 
of that time, such as Suetonius and Pliny, as well as 
Tacitus, to speak of Christianity as a barbarous and 
wicked superstition, (as appears by their writings,) 
being forbidden by their laws, which they made the 
only rule of their religion.” (Orig. Britannice, p. 
44.) This trial of Pomponia happened, it seems, 
while Nero and Calpurnius Piso were consuls; [A. 
D. 57.] after the apostle Paul’s coming to Rome the 
first time ; and therefore she may, not unreasonably, be 
supposed to have been one of his converts, It appears 
that there were other persons of distinction among 
the apostle’s friends then at Rome ; for instance, those 
of Cesar’s household, among whom might be some 
of the British captives. 

It does not appear by the Triades, that the whole 
of Caractacus’s family embraced Christianity at 
Rome, or even that he himself did so; but a son 
and a daughter of his are mentioned, as well as his 
father, as very eminent Christians. The name of 
the son was Cyllin, (see Lrxus,) and that of the 
daughter Eigen; both classed among the British 
saints. That son is said to be the grandfather of 
Lleurwg, commonly called king Lucius, who greatly 
exerted himself, at a later period, to promote Chris- 
tianity in Britain, or at least in Wales, the country 
of his ancestors, and where he himself also reigned 
by the favor or permission of the Romans. Even 
the famous king Arthur appears to be a descendant 
of this illustrious family. 

“That St. Paul did go to Britain, we may collect 
from the testimony of Clemens Romanus, Theodo- 
ret, and Jerome, who relate, that after his imprison- 
ment he preached the gospel in the western parts ; 
that he brought salvation to the islands that lie in the 
ocean, and that, in preaching the gospel, he went to 
the utmost bounds of the west. What was meant by 
the west, and the islands that lie in the ocean, we may 
judge from Plutarch, Eusebius, and Nicephorus, 
who call the British ocean the western; and again 
from Nicephorus, who says, that one of the apostles 
went to the extreme countries of the ocean, and to 
the British isles, but especially from the words of 
Catullus, who calls Britain the utmost island of the 
west; aud from Theodoret, who describes the Brit- 
ons as inhabiting the utmost parts of the west. 
When Clement, therefore, says that Paul went to 
the utmost bounds of the west, we do not conjecture, 
but are sure, that he meant Britain, not only because 
Britain was so designated, but because Paul could 
not have gone to the utmost bounds of the west 
without going to Britain. It is almost unnecessary, 
therefore, to appeal to the express testimony of Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus and Sophronius, for the apostle’s 
journey to Britain. Venantius Fort. quoted by God- 
win, says, Sophronius Patriarcha Hierosolymitanus 
disertis verbis asserit Britanniam nostram eum invi- 
sisse.” (Burgess’s Seven Epochs of the Ancient 
British Church, p. 7.) 

There isa force in the expressions of Clemens 
Romanus (1 Epist. Cor. cap. 5.) that is seldom justly 
appreciated, inasmuch as he repeats his assertion. 
His words are, “ Paul received the reward of his 
patience—He preached both in the east and in the 
west ;—and having taught the whole world righteous- 
ness, and for that end travelled to the UrmosT BOUNDS 
OF THE WEsT,.... he suffered martyrdom.” Had 
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not the writer been weil assured of his facts, he 
would have been contented with his first assertion, 
—‘“he preached in the west;” whereas, he greatly 
strengthens this assertion by repetition and addition, 
“ He travelled to the UrmosT BOUNDS OF THE WEST 3” 
a mode of expression rising greatly in energy above 
the former; and evidently intended’to mark out to 
the reader a determinate, specific, and well-known 
proposition as the object of the phrase. The later 
writers may be dispensed with, after this unequivo- 
cal testimony; the more powerful because inci- 
dental. 

In the judgment of Mr. Taylor, the resemblance 
between the British name .2rwystli and the Greek 
Aristobulus (Rom. xvi. 10.) deserves more consider- 
ation than it has hitherto received. It is certain, he 
remarks, that the formation of this name [from the 
Greek] is according to the analogy of the ancient 
British language ; it is certain, also, that the apostle 
does not salute Aristobulus himself, personally and 
directly, but those related to him. It is not absolute- 
ly clear that Aristobulus was a Christian, any more 
than Narcissus, mentioned in the same manner, in 
the following verse, who is by some thought to have 
been the emperor’s freed-man, and dead some tinie 
before the date of this epistle. We may, however, 
observe a difference, if we attend closely to the pur- 
port of the phrase used. The apostle salutes so 
many (restrictively) of those attached to Narcissus 
as were in the Lord; therefore, some were No'vr in 
the Lord; but he uses no such restriction concern- 
ing Aristobulus’s family, but salutes them " hatprte 
therefore, they were all in the Lord; and the proba- 
bility may pass for nothing less than certainty, that 
where all the family was Christian, the head of the 
family was so, especially and primarily. The ex- 
pression employed by the apostle implies, further, 
that Aristobulus was not at Rome when this epistle 
was composed, or when it was expected to reach 
that capital; and if, as is customary, we date it A. D. 
58 or 59, it reduces within narrow limits the ques- 
tion whether Aristobulus accompanied Bran to 
Britain. If Bran were sent to Rome A. D. 52, and 
kept there seven years, we are brought to A. D. 59, 
for the time of his release. It was very late in 58, 
or early in 59, when Paul sent off his Epistle to the 
Romans; it appears by the breaks in the last chap- 
ter, that he laid it aside, and resumed it, several 
times, and that he retained it to the moment of his 
[or its] departure from Corinth, where it was written. 
Tf, then, Paul had, at this time, intelligence of the in- 
tention of Aristobulus to quit Rome for Britain, or 
of his having actually done so, very lately, his mode 
of expression is accounted for, correctly and com- 
pletely. 

It further appears (see ArtstosuLus) that the 
Greeks say, this preacher “was sent into England, 
where he labored very much, made many converts, and 
at last died.” As it is impossible that the Greeks 
should have known any thing about the British 'Tyi- 
ades ; and on the other hand, that the Triades should 
have known any thing about the Greeks, these wit- 
nesses appear to be not only very distant, but per- 
fectly distinct and independent ; their combined tes- 
timony, therefore, is the more corroborative, and the 
more striking. And it may now be asserted, with 
the utmost appearance of truth, that whoever were 
employed in introducing Christianity into Britain, 
Aristobulus was one of the earliest missionaries, and 
under the royal protection of the Silurian princes. 
We are enabled also by this statement to explain anil 
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to verify the words of Tertullian, which some have 
considered as a mere flourish of rhetoric, Britanno- 
rum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita. 
Places in Britain, which were inaccessible to the 
Roman arms, might, nevertheless, be subdued to 
Christ, in Wales, where, amid the recesses and re- 
treats furnished by the mountains, there were, no 
doubt, many who had fled, after the capture of Ca- 
ractacus, and who there continued to resist the Ro- 
mans. In fact, Ostorius, who had taken Caractacus 
captive, sunk under the fatigue of the succeeding 
war; Manlius Valens, with a legion of Romans, 
was attacked and defeated by the Britons, and the 
war continued with various success. Nero even en- 
tertained thoughts of withdrawing his army from 
Britain, says Suetonius. In A, D. 62, Petronius 
Turpillianus succeeded to the government of Britain ; 
who, says Tacitus, “gave the name of peace to his 
own inactivity, and, having composed former disturb- 
ances, attempted nothing further.” Is it impossible 
that this inactivity, during three years, should be 
the result of the return of the principal royal Brit- 
ons to their homes ?—Britain fell to the lot of Ves- 
pasian in A, D. 71, and to Agricola in A. D. 78 By 
this time, we may safely say with the Greeks, that 
Aristobulus had made many converts in Britain. We 
may now also attach a stronger sense to the expres- 
sion of Theodoret, who reckons Gaul and Britain 
among the disciples of the tent-maker. For, say the 
Greeks, Aristobulus “was brother to Barnabas,— 
was ordained by Barnabas, or by Paul, whom he fol- 
lowed in his travels ;” so that the Britons, converted 
by Aristobulus, might with propriety be called the 
disciples of Paul, even if that apostle never set foot 
in Britain. But it will be acknowledged, at the 
same time, that if Paul did follow Aristobulus, and 
confirm his converts in Britain, the comfort of his 
visit was greatly increased, and the necessity of his 
prolonged residence was greatly diminished, by the 
previous success of his disciple. Might he come 
during the peaceful govertiment of Petronius Tur- 
pillianus ? 

But we may adopt a chronology still more con- 
venient ; for it appears that Ostorius arrived as gov- 
ernor in Britain, A. D. 50, and immediately opened 
a winter campaign against the Britons. Allowing a 
proportionate time for the events of war, as urged by 
this active general, Caractacus might be sent prisoner 
to Rome in A. D. 51, instead of A. D. 52, which 
would give the following dates: 


Aulus Plautius governor in Britain. . . . . 

Bran and Caradoc atRome . ...... 

Bran liberated after 7 years’ captivity . . . 

Paul writes to the Romans, at the end of 58, or 
early in 59; Aristobulus gone from Rome to 
Britain with Bran, at the date of Paul’s 
letter. 

ETS 

The apostle mentions sundry British Christians, 
residing at Rome, when writing to Timothy. 
Had Timothy a personal acquaintance with 
them? It should appear so, from the tenor 
and mode of the salutation. . . . . 65 or 66 


'Thus we have seen that to the extent of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, either the records 
of the New Testament expressly affirm, or very 
credible testimony leads us to believe, that the gos- 
pel quickly communicated its salutary influence ; 


« 
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and so far the investigation of biblical geography 
demonstrates the authority of the Bible itself, by the 
fulfilment of its prophecies, and “the general estab- 
lishment of its truth. If it be asked, whether the 
parts thus favored have not lost their first faith, we 
confess that the charge implied in the question is 
too true; nevertheless, they seem in general to have 
retained some tincture at least of the principles they 
had imbibed; and, though greatly debased by error, 
or discouraged by oppression, yet the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even in countries remote from its origin, is 
professed, is retained, in spite of a thousand disad- 
vantages, and notwithstanding a thousand oppositions, 
secular or religious, national or local. May the 
happy time soon come, when no doubt shall remain 
whether the most distant nations have or have not 
been favored with the gospel; but when evident and 
notorious facts shal] justify an appeal in proof of that 
felicity; and the whole earth shall acknowledge 
that “the Lord is One, and his name One, from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same !” 

CHRONICLES, Books or. This name is given 
to two historical books of Scripture, which the He- 
brews call Dibré-haydmim, (Words of Days, i. e. Di- 
aries, or Journals,) and make but one book of them. 
They are called in the LXX Paralipomena, (things 
omitted,) as if they were a supplement of what had 
been omitted, or too much abridged, in the other 
historical books. But it must not be thought that 
these are the records, or books of the acts of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, so often referred to. 
Those were the original memoirs, and the Chroni- 
cles make long extracts from them. The Hebrews 
ascribe the Chronicles to Ezra, after the return from 
the captivity, assisted by Zechariah and Haggai. But 
if there be some things which seem to determine for 
Ezra as the author, others seem to prove the con- 
trary. (1.) The author continues the genealogy of 
Zerubbabel down to the twelfth generation; but 
Ezra did not live late enough for that. (2.) In seve- 
ral places he supposes the things which he mentions 
to be then in the same condition as they had for- 
merly been, for example, before Solomon, and before 
the captivity, 2 Chron. v.9,and 1 Kings viii. 8. (See 
also 1 Chron. iv. 41, 48; v. 22, 26; 2 Chron. viii. 8, 
and xxi. 10.) (3.) The writer of these books was 
neither a contemporary nor an original writer; but 
a compiler and abridger. He had before him ancient 
memoirs, genealogies, annals, registers, and other 
pieces, which he often quotes or abridges. It seems 
that the chief design of the author was to exhibit 
correctly the genealogies, the rank, the functions, 
and the order of the priests and Levites ; that, after 
the captivity, they might more easily resume their 
proper ranks, and reassume their ministries. He bad 
also in view to show how the lands had been dis- 
tributed among the families before the captivity ; that 
subsequently each tribe, so far as was ike 
obtain the ancient inheritance of their fathers. He 
quotes old records by the name of ancient things, 1 
Chron. iv. 22. He recites four several rolls, or num- 
berings of the people ; one taken in tlie time of David, 
a second in the time of Jeroboam, a third in the time 
of Jotham, and the fourth in the time of the captivity 
of the ten tribes. He speaks elsewhere of the numbers 
taken by order of king David, and which Joab did not 
finish. Jerome truly observes, that these books contain 
a very great number of things important for the expli- 
cation of Scripture ; that all the scriptural traditions are 
contained in them ; and that it is deceiving-ourselves to 
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magine we have any knowledge of the holy books, 
if we are ignorant of these. Also, that in the Chron- 
icles we may find"the solution of a great number of 
questions that voncern the gospel. 

There are many variations, as well in facts as in 
dates, between the books of Kings and the Chroni- 
cles, which are to be explained and reconciled, 
chiefly on the principle, that the latter are supple- 
mentary to the former ; not forgetting that the lan- 
guage was slightly varied from what it had been; 
that various places had received new names, or had 
undergone sundry vicissitudes; that certain things 
were now better known to the returned Jews, under 
other appellations than whut they formerly had been 
distinguished by ; and that, from the materials before 
him, which often were not the same as those used 
by the abridgers of the histories of the kings, the 
author takes those passages which seemed to him 
best adapted to his purpose, and most suitable to the 
times in which he wrote. It must be considered, too, 
that he often elucidates obsolete and ambiguous 
words, in former books, by a different mode of spell- 
ing them, or by a different order of the words used ; 
even when he does not use a distinct phraseology of 
narration, which he sometimes does. The first book 
contains a recapitulation of sacred history, by gene- 
alogies, from the beginning of the world. to the 
death of David, A. M. 2289. The second book con- 
tains the history of the kings of Judah, without those 
of Israel, from the beginning of the reign of Solo- 
mon only, A. M. 2290, to the return from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, A. M. 3468. 

CHRONOLOGY is the science of computing 
and adjusting periods of time, and is, necessarily, of 
considerable importance in relation to Scripture his- 
tory. See Time. 

The chronology adopted by the English transla- 
tors, and placed in the margin of the Jarger Bibles, 
is that of the Masoretic, or common Hebrew text; 
but of the authenticity of this, strong doubts are en- 
tertained by the best biblical critics. Compared with 
the more extended chronology of the Septuagint, it 
is of modern adoption; the venerable Bede, who 
flourished in the eighth century, having been the first 
Christian writer who manifested a predilection for 
it. It has,been observed, however, that prior to the 
reformation, the views of the celebrated monk of 
Durham had made but little progress among the 
clergy, and that when Luther roused the attention 
of Europe to the errors of the ancient communion, 
the authority of the Greek version and the unani- 
mous consent of the primitive writers were still 
found to regulate all the calculations concerning the 
age of the world. In the warmth of the contro- 
yersy which ensued, the more rigid Protestants were 
induced to rank among the corruptions of the west- 
ern churcli, the chronology of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, of the Seventy, and of Josephus; and with- 
out taking time or pains to examine the grounds of 
their opinion, they resolutely pronounced that the 
numbers of the original text were to be preferred 
to those of any version; and forthwith bestowed 
the weight of their authority upon the Jewish 
side of the question, and opposed that which the 
Christians had maintained from the days of the 
apostles. 

The chief difference between these two schemes 
of chronology, is found in those periods which ex- 


tend from the creation to the deluge, and from thence’ 


to tne birth of Abraham. According to the Hebrew 
computation, the number of years comprised in the 
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first period, amounts only to 1656; and the second 
to 292. But in the Septuagint, the numbers respect- 
ively are 2262 and 1072; thus extending the interval 
between the creation and the birth of Christ, from 
4000 to nearly G000 years. These variations have 
not yet been satisfactorily accounted for, but much 
light has been thrown upon the subject by the labo- 
rious investigations of Hayes, Jackson, and Hales ; 
and the result has been to give a somewhat increased 
degree of confidence in the larger computations of 
the Septuagint. 

Aces or rue Wortp.—The time preceding the 
birth of Jesus Christ has generally been divided into 
six ages: (1.) from the beginning of the world to the 
deluge, comprehending 1656 years; (2.) from the 
deluge to Abrahams entering the land of promise, 
in A. M. 2082, comprehending 426 years ; (3.) from 
Abraham’s entrance of the promised land, to the 
exodus, A. M. 2513, comprehending 431 years ; (4./ 
from the exodus to the foundation of the temple by 
Solomon, A. M. 2992, comprehending 479 years ; 
(5.) from the foundation of the temple to the Baby- 
lonish captivity, in A. M. 3416, comprehending 424 
years ; (6.) from the captivity to the birth of Christ, 
A. M. 4000, the fourth year before the vulgar era, 
or A. D. comprehending 584 years. 

We need not enlarge on the different systems of 
ancient and modern chronologers, concerning the 
years of the world. Those who would study these 
matters, must consult those authors who have ex- 
pressly treated the subject. We have followed Usher 
in the chronology of the Old Testament, with some 
trifling differences only ; and among the appendices 
is a Chronological Table, with the dates inserted ac- 
cording to Dr. Hales. 

CHRYSOLITE, a precious stone, probably the 
tenth on the high-priest’s pectoral ; bearing the name 
of Zebulun, Exod. xxviii. 20; xxxix. 19. It is 
transparent, the color of gold, with a mixture of 
green, Which displays a fine lustre. The Hebrew 
weyan (tarshish) is translated by the LXX, and by Je- 
rome, sometimes, carbuncle; by the rabbins, beryl ; 
it was the seventh foundation of the New Jerusalem, 
Rey. xxi. 20. Some suppose it to be the topaz of the 
moderns. 

CHRYSOPRASUS, the tenth of those precious 
stones which adorned the foundation of the heaven- 
ly Jerusalem; its color was green, inclining to 
gold, as its name imports, Rev. xxi. 20. See Rees’ 
Cyclop. 

CHUB, a word which occurs only in Ezek. xxx. 
5. and probably signifies the Cubians, placed by 
Ptolemy in the Mareotis. Bochart takes it to be 
Paliurus, a city in Marmorica, because the Syriac 
word denotes paliurus, a sort of thorn, It would 
seem to be a southern country, from the circum- 
stance of its being mentioned with Egypt and Cush. 

CHUN, a city of Syria, conquered by David, 1 
Chron. xviii. 8. In the parallel » assage, 2 Sam. viii. 8, 
it is called Beroruat, (which see,) .. e. probably Be- 
rytus, now Beirout. 

CHURCH. The Greek word ?xzi)/ma signifies 
an assembly, whether common or religious; it is 
taken, (1.) for the place where an assembly is held ; 
(2.) for the persons assembled. In the New Testa- 
ment it generally denotes a congregation of believers. 
By the church is sometimes meant the faithful who 
have preserved the true religion from the beginning, 
and will preserve it. The history of this church is 
narrated by Moses, from the beginning to his time ; 
from Moses to Christ, we have the sacrea writings 
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of the Hebrews. Moses is our guide from Shem to 
Abraham, but he does not inform us whether the 
true religion were preserved hy the descendants of 
Ham and Japheth ; nor how long it subsisted among 
them. We see, that Abrahain’s aucestors worshipped 
idols in Chaldea, Josh. xxiv. 2. 
we kuow, that the fear of the Lord wus not entirely 
banished out of Palestine and Egypt when Abra- 
ham came thither; for the king of Egypt feared 
God, (Gen. xii. 17 ; xx. 3.) and bad great abhorrence 
of sin. Abraham imagined, that there were at least 
teu or twenty righteous persous in Sodom, (Gen. xviii. 
23, 24, 25.) and it is probable, that the sons of Abra- 
ham, by Hagar and Keturah, for some time pre- 
served the faith which they hud received from their 
father. Job, who was of Esau’s posterity, and bis 
friends, knew the Lord, and the Ammonites and Mo- 
abites, who descended from Lot, did not, probably, 
fall immediately into idolatry. The Ishmaelites, 
sons of Hagar and Abraham, value themselves on 
having always adhered to the worship of the true 
Goi, and having extended the knowledge of him in 
Arabia, as Isaac did in Palestine; but we are cer- 
tain, that in the time of Mahomet, and long before, 
they had forsaken the true faith, See Cunruis- 
TIANITY. 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, king of Mesopota- 
mia, oppressed the Israelites eiglit years; from A. 
M. 2591, to 2599, Judges iii. 8, 9, 10. 

CHUZA, steward to Herod Agrippa, and husband 
of Joanna, Luke viii. 3. 

CILICIA, a country of Asia Minor, on the sea- 
coast, at the north of Cyprus, south of mount Tau- 
rus, and west of the Euphrates. Its capital was 
Tarsus. A synagogue of this province is mentioned, 
Acts vi. 9, and as Paul was of this country, and of a 
city so considerable as Tarsus, it may be thought that 
he was also of this synagogue ; so that it is probable 
he was one of those who had been disputing with Ste- 
phen, and were overcome by the arguments of that 
proto-martyr. See Tarsvs. 

CINNAMON, one of the ingredients in the per- 
fumed oil with which the tabernacle and its vessels 
were anointed, Exod. xxx. 23. The cinnamomum is 
a shrub, the bark of which has a fine scent; several 
of the moderns confound it with the cinnamon-tree, 
and cassia aromatica; but others distinguish three 
species. It is now generally agreed, that the cinna- 
momum spoken of so confusedly by the ancients, is 
our cinnamon; it is a long, thin bark of a tree, rolled 
up, of a dark red color, of a poignant taste, aromatic, 
and very agreeable. ‘The finest description comes 
from Ceylon; but there might formerly have been 
cinnamon in Arabia, or Ethiopia; or it might be im- 

rted then into Egypt, Arabia, &c. as it is now into 

urope; so that it might come originally from 
Ceylon. 

CINNERETH, or CeNEROTH, or CINNEROTH, a 
city of Naphtali, south of which lay a great valley or 

ain, which reached to the Dead sea, all along the river 

ordan, Josh. xix. 35. Many believe, and with proba- 
bility, that Cinnereth was the same as Tiberias ; for, 
as the lake of Gennesareth (in Hebrew, the lake of 
Cinnereth) is, without doubt, that of Tiberias, it 
seems reasonable that Cinnereth and Tiberias should 
also be the same city, Deut. iii. 17. See Tisertas, 
and iio oie 

CIRCUMCISION, a Latin term, signifying ‘to 
cut around, because the Jews, in circumcising 
their children, cut off, after this manner, the little 
skin which forms the prepuce. God enjoined Abra- 


On the other hand,. 
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ham to use circumcision, as a sign of his covenant; 
and, in obedience to this order, the patriarch, at nine- 
ty-uine years of age, was circumcised, as also his 
son Islimael, and all the males of his property, Gen. 
xvii. 10. God repeated the precept to Moses; and 
ordered that all who intended to partake of the pas- 
chal sacrifice should receive circumcision ; and that 
this rite should be performed on children on the 
eighth day after their birth. The Jews have always 
been very exact in observing this ceremony, and it 
appears that they did not neglect it when in Egypt. 
But Moses, while in Midian, with Jethro, bis father 
in-law, did not circumcise his two sous born in that 
country ; and during the journey of the Israelites in 
the wilderness their children were not circumcised ; 
probably by reason of the danger to which they 
might have been exposed in sudden removals, &c. 
because of their unsettled state, and manner of life. 

The Jaw mentious nothing of the minister, or the 
instrument, of circumcision; which were left to 
the discretion of the people. They generally used 
a knife or razor, or sharp stone, Exod. iv. 25; 
Josh. v. 3. 

The ceremonies observed in circumcision are 
particularly described by Leo of Modena, (cap. 
Vili.) amu may also be seen in Allen’s Modern Ju- 
daism. 

The Arabians, Saracens, and Ishmaelites, who, as 
well as the Hebrews, sprung from Abraham, prac- 
tised circumcision, but pot as an essential rite to 
which they were bound, on pain of being cut off 
from their people. Circumcision was introduced 
with the law of Moses among the Samaritans, Cuthe- 
ans, and Jdumeans. Those who assert that the 
Phenicians were circumcised, mean probably the 
Samaritans ; for we know, from other authority, that 
the Phoenicians did not observe this ceremony. As 
to the Egyptians, circumcision never was of general 
and indispensable obligation on the whole nation; 
certain priests only, and particular professions, were 
obliged to submit to it. 

Circumcision is never repeated. When the Jews 
admitted a proselyte of another nation, if he had 
received circumcision, (concision,) they were satisfied 
with drawing some drops of blood from the part 
usually circumcised ; which blood was called “the 
blood of the covenant.” ° 

The Jews esteemed the foreskin or uncircumcision 
as a very great impurity; and the greatest offence 
they could receive was to be called “ uncircumcised.” 
Paul (Rom. ii. 26.) frequently mentions the Gentiles 
under this term in opposition to the Jews, whom he 
names “circumcision.” He also alludes to an im- 
perfect mode of circumcision, or a partial removal 
of the foreskin, which apparently was practised by 
the Edomites, Egyptians, &c. This he calls con- 
cision; and associates those who practised it with 
dogs, Phil. iii. 2. He probably here turns the appli- 
cation of Jewish terms of contempt and ridicule 
against the Jews themselves. : 

As a consequence of the opinion entertained by the 
Jews, that uncircumcision was unclean and dis- 
honorable, but circumcision the contrary; they 
sometimes use the word uncircumcision in a figura- 
tive sense, to signify something impure, superfluous, 
useless, and dangerous: e. gr. Moses says of himself 
he is “of uncircumeised lips,” (Exod. vi, 12, 30, 
that is, he had an impediment in his speech, Jere 
miah (vi. 10.’ says of the Jews, they had “ uncircum- 
cised ears,” that is, they would not har instruction, 
He exhorts them (chap.iv 4} ix. 26.) to “ circumcise 
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their hearts ;” literally, to take away the foreskins of 
their hearts; to be tractable and attentive. Moses 
inveighs against the uncircumcised hearts of the 
Jews, who would not obey the Lord; and we have 
similar expressions in the New Testament. Stephen 
reproaches the Jews with the hardness of their heart, 
and their indocility, Acts vii. 51. 

Jews who renounced Judaism, sometimes endeay- 
ored to erase the mark of circumcision: “ They 
made themselves uncircumcised, and forsook the 
holy covenant,” 1 Mac. i. 15. Some are of opinion, 
that the Israelites in the wilderness had done so, 
which obliged Joshua to circumcise them a second 
time, Josh. v. 2. Under the persecutions of the 
Romans, after the destruction of the temple, many 
Jews were guilty of this; and it seems as if Paul 
alluded to the same thing, 1 Cor, vii. 18. 

CIRCUMSPECT, cautious, seriously attentive to 
every part of the revealed will of God, and very 
careful not to cast stumbling-blocks in the way of 
others, Exod. xxiii. 13; Eph. y. 15. 

CISLEU, the ninth month in the ecclesiastical 
year, and the third in the civil, or political, year of 
the Hebrews. It is supposed to answer nearly to 
our November, O. S. See Cursuevu, and Jewisu 
CalLENDAR. 

CISTERN. There were cisterns throughout 
Palestine, in cities and in private houses. As the 
cities were mostly built on mountains, and the rains 
fall in Judea at two seasons only, (spring and au- 
tumn,) people were obliged to keep water in vessels. 
There are cisterns of very large dimensions, at this 
day, in Palestine. Two hours distant from Bethle- 
hem are the cisterns or pools of Solomon. They are 
three in number, situated in the sloping hollow of a 
mountain, one above another ; so that the waters of the 
uppermost descend into the second, and those of the 
second descend into the third. The breadth is near- 
ly the same in all, between eighty and ninety paces, 
but the length varies. The first is about 160 paces long; 
the second 200 ; the third 220. These pools formerly 
supplied the town of Bethlehem and the city of Je- 
rusalem with water. Wells and cisterns, fountains 
and springs, are seldom distinguished accurately in 
Scripture. Worldly enjoyments are called “ broken 
cisterns that can hold no water,” (Jer. ii. 13.) from 
their unsatisfying and unstable nature. (See Mod. 
Traveller, Palestine, p. 165.) 

[Dr. Jowett says: (Chr. Res. in Syria, p. 225.) 
“With regard to water,some parts of the Holy Land 
appeared, in the months of October and November, 
to labor under great privation. Yet even in this re- 
spect art might furnish a remedy, in the tanks and 
cisterns, which a little industry would form and pre- 
serve. The cities and villages have such supplies ; 
and in every stage of seven or eight hours, there are 
usually found, once or twice, at least, cisterns or 
muddy wells. In some places, a person at the well 
claimed payment for the water, which he drew for 
us and our animals ; but this was probably an impo- 
sition, although by us willingly paid.” R. 

CITIES OF REFUGE, see Rervuee. 

CITRON, see Appte. 

CLAUDA, a small island towards the south-west 
of Crete, Acts xxvii. 16. 

CLAUDIA, a Roman lady converted by Paul, 2 
Tim. iv. 21. Some think she was the wife of Pu- 
dens, who is named immediately before her ; others 
conjecture, that she was a British lady, sister of Li- 
nus. See CurisTIANITY. 

I. CLAUDIUS, the emperor of Rome, mentioned 
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in the New Testament, succeeded Caius Caligula, 
A. D. 41, and reigned upwards of thirteen years. 
He gave to Agrippa all Judea; and to his brother 
Herod, the kingdom of Chalcis. He terminated the 
dispute between the Jews and the other inhabitants of 
Alexandria, confirming the former in the freedom of 
that city, and in the free exercise of their religion and 
laws; but not permitting them to hold assemblies at 
Rome. Agrippa dying in the fourth year of Claudius, 
A. D.44, the emperor again reduced Judea intoa proy- 
ince, and sent Cuspius Fadus as governor. About 
this time bappened the famine, as foretold by the 
prophet Agabus, (Acts xi. 28, 29, 30.) and at the same 
period, Herod, king of Chalcis, obtained from the 
emperor the authority over the temple, and the 
money consecrated to God, with a power of depos- 
ing and establishing the high-priests. In the ninth 
year of Claudius, (A. D. 49.) he published an crder, 
expelling all Jews from Rome, (Acts xviii. 2.) and 
it is probable that the Christians, being confounded 
with the Jews, were banished likewise. Suetonius 
plainly intimates this, when he says that Claudius ex- 
pelled the Jews, by reason of the continual disturb- 
ances excited by them, at the instigation of Chres- 
tus :—an ancient way of spelling the title of Clirist. 
Claudius was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, and 
was succeeded by Nero. 

Il. CLAUDIUS LYSIAS, tribune of the Roman 
troops, which kept guard at the temple of Jerusalem. 
Observing the tumult raised on account of Paul, 
whom the Jews had seized, and designed to mur- 
der, he rescued him, and (Acts xxi. 27; xxiii. 31.) 
carried him to fort Antonia, and afterwards sent him 
guarded to Ceesarea. 

Ill. CLAUDIUS FELIX, successor of Cumanus 
in the government of Judea, and husband of Drusil- 
la, sister of Agrippa the younger. Felix sent to 
Rome Eleazer, son of Dingeus, captain of a band of 
robbers, who had committed great ravages in Pales- 
tine ; he procured the death of Jonathan, the high- 
priest, who occasionally represented his duty to him, 
with great freedom, and defeated a body of 3000 
men, which an Egyptian, a false prophet, had assem- 
bled on the mount of Olives. Paul bemg brought to 
Ceesarea, Felix treated him well, permitted his 
friends to see him, and to render him services, hoping 
he would procure his redemption by a sum of 
money, Acts xxiii. Felix, with his wife Drusil- 
la, who was a Jewess, having desired Paul to explain 
the religion of Jesus Christ, the apostle spoke with 
his usual boldness, and discoursed to them concern- 
ing justice, chastity, and the last judgment. Felix, 
being terrified, remanded the apostle to his confine- 
ment, and detained him two years at Cmsarea, to 
oblige the Jews. He was recalled to Rome, A. D 
60, and was succeeded by Portius Festus. (Joseph. 
Ant. 1]. xx. c. 7.) 

CLAY, a substance frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and universally known. It was formerly used 
in the East, as it is to this day, for sealing. Norden 
and Pococke both observe that the inspectors of the 
granaries in Egypt, after having closed the door, put 
their seal upon a handful-of clay, with which they 
cover the lock. This may tend to explain Job 
xxxvill. 14, where the earth is represented as assum- 
ing form and imagery from the brightess of the 
rising sun, as rude clay receives a figure from the 
impression of a signet. 

CLEAN, CLEANSE, see Punrirications, and 
also ANIMALS. 


CLEMENT, whose name is in the Book of Life. 
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Phil. iv. 3. Most interpreters conclude that this is 
the same Clement who succeeded in the governinent 
of the church at Rome, commonly called Clemens 
Romanus. 

The church at Corinth having been disturbed by 
divisions, Clement wrote a letter to the Corinthians, 
which was so much esteemed by the ancients, that 
they read it publicly in many churches. It is still 
extant, and some have inclined to rank it among the 
canonical writings. We have no authentic accounts 
of what occurred to Clement during the persecution 
of Domitian; we are assured, that he lived to the 
third year of Trajan, A. D. 100. 

CLEOPAS, according to Eusebius and Epipha- 
nius, was brother of Joseph, both being sons of Ja- 
cob. He is probably the same person with ALpueus, 
which see. 
Jerusalem, of James the Less, of Jude, and of Joseph, 
or Joses. Cleopas married Mary, sister of the Vir- 
gin; so that he was uncle to Jesus Christ. He, his 
wife, and sons, were disciples of Christ ; but Cleopas 
did not sufficiently understand what Jesus had so 
often told his disciples, that it was expedient he 
should die, and return to the Father. Having beheld 
our Saviour expire on the cross, he lost all hope of 
seeing the kingdom of God established by him on 
earth; but going to Emmaus with another disciple, 
they were joined by our Lord, who accompanied 
them, and on his breaking bread they recognized 
him, Luke xxiv. 13, to end. 

I. CLEOPATRA, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and wife of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt. Some are of opinion, that this princess is 
deseribed in Dan. xi. 17, under the title “Daughter 
of Women.” 

Il. CLEOPATRA, daughter of the above Cleopa- 
tra and Ptolemy Epiphanes. She married Ptolemy 
Philometor, her own brother; and is mentioned Es- 
ther xi. 1. Apoe. 

It. CLEOPATRA, daughter of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, and the latter Cleopatra, married first to Alex- 
ander Balas, king of Syria, then to Antiochus Side- 
tes; and afterwards to Demetrius Nicanor. She 
is named in Mac, x. She designed to poison her son 
Gryphus, but he prevented her, and obliged her to 
drink the draught she had provided for him, A. M. 
3882. 

IV. CLEOPATRA, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Physcon. See Arexanper III. 

v. CLEOPATRA, ‘the last queen of Egypt, and 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated for her 
beauty and accomplishments. When Cleopatra 
passed through Judea, in her return from a jour- 
ney she had made with Antony to the Euphrates, 
Herod received her with all imaginable magnificence. 
Cleopatra killed herself by the sting of an asp, 
A. M, 3974, 

CLOTHES, see Dresses. 

CLOUD, (1.) a collection of vapors:—(2.) the 
morning mists, Hos. vi. 4; xiii. 3. When the Is- 
raelites had left Egypt, “ The Lord went before them 
ina pillar of cloud,” to direct their march, Exod. xiii. 
21, 22. This pillar was commonly in front of the 
tribes; but at Pihahiroth,when the Egyptian ar- 
my approached behind them, it placed itself be- 
tween Israel and the Egyptians, so that the Egyptians 
could not come near the Israelites all night. “The 
angel ot God, which went before the camp of Israel, 
removed and went behind them; and the pillar of 
the cloud went from before their face, and stood 
vehind them,” Exod. xiv. 19. In the morning, the 
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cloud moving on over the sea, and folowing the 
Israelites who had passed through it, the Egyp- 
tians followed the cloud, and were drowned. ‘This 
cloud fron: that time atiended the Israelites: it was 
clear and bright during night, in order to give them 
light, but in the day it was thick and gloomy, 
to defend them from the excessive heats of the desert. 
The cloud by its motions gave the signal to Israel, 
either to encamp, or to decamp; so that where that 
stayed, the people stayed, till it rose again ; then they 
broke up their camp, and followed it till it stopped. 
It was called a pillar, from its form, rising high and 
elevated, as it were a pile, or heap of mists; as we 
say, a pillar of smoke. Rabbi Solomon and Aben 
Ezra suppose that there were two clouds, one to 
enlighten, the other to shade the camp. 

The Lord appeared at Sinai in the midst of a 
cloud; (Exod. xix. 9; xxxiy. 5.) and after Moses had 
built and consecrated the tabernacle, a cloud filled 
the court around it, so that neither Moses nor the 
priests could enter, xl. 34, 35. The same occurred 
at the dedication of the temple by Solomon, 2 Chron. 
v. 13; 1 Kings viii. 10. 

When, then, the cloud appeared on the tent, in front 
of which were held the assemblies of the people, in 
the desert, it was believed that God was then present, 
for the motion of the cloud which rested on the tent 
was a sign of the divine presence, Exod. xvi. 10; 
xxxiii. 9; Num. xi. 25. The angel descended in the 
cloud, and from thence spoke to Moses, without 
being seen by the people, Exod. xvi. 10; Num. xi. 
25; xxi. 5. It is usual in Scripture, when mention- 
ing the presence of God, to represent him as encom- 
passed with clouds, serving as a chariot, and veiling 
his dreadful majesty, Job xxii. 14; Isaiah xix. 1; 
Matt. xvii. 5; xxiv. 30, &c. Ps. xviii. 11,12; xevir. 2; 
civ. 3. The Son of God is described as ascending to 
heaven in a cloud; (Actsi. 9.) and at his second 
advent, as descending upon clouds, Matt. xxiv. 30; 
Rev. xiv. 14, 16. 

CLYSMA, or Crisma, or Coxstum, the place 
where the Israelites passed the Red sea. According 
to Epiphanius, it was one of the three ports which 
lay on the Red sea: Suez is now its representative. 
See Exonpus. 

CNIDUS, a city standing on a promontory of the 
same name, in that part of the province of Caria 
which was called Doris, a litthe north-west from 
Rhodes. It was remarkable for the worship of Ve- 
uus, and for possessing the celebrated statue of this 
goddess, made by the tamous artist Praxiteles. The 
Romans wrote to this city in favor of the Jews, (1 
Mac. xv. 23.) and Paul passed it in his way to 
Rome, Acts xxvii. 7. 

COA. In 1 Kings x. 28, and 2 Chron. i. 16. it is 
said that horses were brought to Solomon from Coa, 
at a certain price. The Septuagint read, é% @ezor'e. 
Some, by Coa, understand the city of Coa, in Arabia 
Felix ; others Co, a city of Egypt, and capital of the 
province called Cypopolitana. The Hebrew may 
be translated, “They brought horses to Solomon 
from Egypt and from Michoé;” and Pliny (lib. vi. 
cap. 29.) assures us, that the country of the Troglo- 
dytes, near Egypt, was formerly called Michoé. 
Others translate, “ They brought horses, and spun 
thread ;” (linen-yarn, Eng. trans.) supposing that the 
Hebrew mikoa signifies thread. Jarchi supposed it 
to mean a string of horses, fastened from the tail 
of one to another ;—they brought horses in strings— 
at a settled duty or price ; and this interpretation is 
followed by several expositors.. Bochart, by mikoa, 
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understands tribute ; and translates, “ They brought 
horses—and as to the tributes, this prince’s farmers 
received them at certain rates.” ‘The usual manner 
of tying camels together, by four or five, in the way 
that we tie horses, is favorable to this interpretation ; 
and we may read:—“* And Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt, even (literally, drawings-out— 
rolongations,) strings, that is, of horses, and the king's 
Ct received the strings, that is, of horses—in 
commutation—exchange—barter. And a chariot came 
up from Egypt for six hundred shekels of silver, and 
a single horse for one hundred and fitty ;” and these 
he sold again at a great profit to the neighboring 
kings.—As the whole context seems rather applica- 
ble to horses than to linen-yarn, this idea preserves 
the unity of the passage, while it strictly maintains 
the import of the words used in it. 

(The word coa is found only in the Vulgate, The 
Hebrew is mypr, mikveh, the same word which, in 
Gen. i. 10, is rendered the gathering together, collec- 
tion, of the waters. How the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate could here make a proper name of it, is difficult 
to see ; it may best be applied here in the same sense 
as in Genesis, viz. “ And Solomon had horses brought 
out of Egypt; and a collection, caravan, (mitvéh,) of 
the king’s merchants brought a collection, caravan, 
(mikvéh, of horses,) for money.” In verse. 17, the 
wrter proceeds in the same manner to state the cost 
of them,—a chariot for six hundred shekels of silver, 
and a horse for one hundred and fifty. In this way 
the word is used both of the merchants and of the 
horses,—just as our word caravan may be used in the 
same manner}; and there is thus a sort of paronoma- 
sia. R. 

COCK, a well known and tame bird. He gene- 
rally crows three times in the night—at midnight, two 
hours before day, and at break of day. 

COCK-CROWING, a division of time. See Hour. 

COCKATRICE, a fabulous species of serpent, 
supposed to be hatched from the egg of a cock. The 
translators of the English Bible have variously ren- 
dered the Hebrew pos, or syns, by adder and cocka- 
trice ; and we are by no means certain of the partic- 
ular kind of serpent to which the original term is 
applied. In Isa. xi. 8, “ the tziphoni,” says Dr. Har- 
ris, “is evidently in advance in malignity beyond the 
pelhen which precedes it; and in ch. xiv, 29, it must 
mean a worse kind of serpent than the nachash ;” 
but this stil] leaves us ignorant of its specific charac- 
ter. Mr. Taylor is of opinion that it is the naja, or 
cobra di capello, or hooded snake, of the Portuguese, 
which we find thus deseribed by Goldsmith :— 

“Of all others the cobra dicapello, or hooded ser- 
peut, inflicts the most deadly and incurable wounds. 
Of this formidable creature there are five or six dif- 
ierent kinds ; but they are all equally dangerous, and 
their bite is followed by speedy and certain death. 
It is from three to eight feet long, with two long 
fangs hanging out of the upper jaw. It has a broad 
neck, and a mark of dark brown on the forehead ; 
which, when viewed frontwise, looks like a pair of 
spectacles; but behind like the head of a cat. The 
eyes are fierce and fullof fire; the head is small, and 
the nose flat, though covered with very large scales, 
of a yellowish ash-color; the skin is white, and the 
large tumor on the neck is flat, and covered with ob- 
long, smooth scales. The bite of this animal is said 
to be incurable, the patient dying in about an hour 
after the wound; the whole frame being dissolved 
into one putrid mass of corruption.” The effects 
here attributed to the bite of this creature answer 
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very well to what is intimated of the &iphon? in 
Scripture. Thus, in Isa. xi, 9, “They (t1e tiphent) 
shall not hurt nor destroy (corrupt) in all my hely 
mountain.” And Prov. xxiii. 82, * At the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth (spreads, dithuses its 
poison; so the LXX and Vulgate) like an adder.” 
See Serpent and INCHANTMENTS. 

The greatest difficulty, at first sight, against accept- 
ing the naja as the (zépha, is, that it is said, that ser- 
pent shall not be tamed, but shall resist enchantment, 
whereas the naja is in some sort domesticated, But 
Mr. Taylor remarks, (1.) that though the naja is 
managed by human contrivance and art, yet it is not 
tamed, but would as readily bite its master as any 
other; (2.) that we may take the prophet to mean, 
“though this kind of serpent be oceasionally subdued, 
yet those I send shall be proof against such manage- 
ment; more venomous, more ferocious; of the same 
species, but of greater powers and malignity.”—[But 
a still more formidable objection to this supposition 
is, that the naja, or cobra di capella, is found ouly in 
India, and never in Palestine or the adjacent countries 
(See Rees’s Cyclop, art. Coluber.) The Hebrew terms 
tzepha and tziphont designate the adder race in gene- 
ral; not, apparently, any particular species. R. 

The unyielding cruelty of the Chaldean armies, 
under Nebuchadnezzar, who were appointed minis- 
ters of Jehovah’s vengeance on rg eH nation, 
whose iniquities had made him their enemy, is ¢x- 
perry alluded to in the following passage : “ For 
vehold, 1 will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, 
which shall not be charmed, and they shall bite you, 
saith the Lord,” Jer, viii. 17. 

COCKLE. This herb is only mentioned Job xxxi. 
40. By the Chaldee it is rendered “noxious herbs ;” 
and our translators have placed in the meee *“noi- 
some weeds.” Michaélis, after Celsius, understands 
it of the aconite, a poisonous plant, ing sponta- 
neously and Juxuriantly on sunny hills, such as are 
used for vineyards. "This interpretation suits the 
passage, Where it is mentioned as growing instead of 
barley. [The Hebrew word “nee simply weeds 
in general, “noisome weeds.” 

CCSLE-SYRIA, Hollow-Syria, is properly the 
valley between Libanus and Antilibanus, extending 
from north to south, from the entrance of Hamath 
beyond Heliopolis, or Baal-beck. But, in the larger 
sense, the country south of Seleucia, te Egypt and 
Arabia, is called Cole-Syria. Josephus (Antiq. lib. 
i, cap. 11.) places the country of Ammon in Cele- 
Syria; and Stephens, the geographer, fixes the city 
of Gadara in it, which was east of the sea of Tibe- 
rias. The following is a list of the cities in Cele- 
Syria, according to Ptolemy: Abila, Lysanium, Saana, 
Inna, Damascus, Samulis, Abida, Hippos, Capitolias, 
Gadara, Adra, Scythopolis, Gerasa, Pella, Dium, 
Philadelphia, and Canatha. Hence we see thet it 
included several cities of the Perea, 

Ceele-Syria has no particular name in Scripture, 
but is comprised under the general one of Aram ; 
and, perhaps, Syria of Zoba, or Aram Zoba, extended 
to Cole-Syria ; of which, however, we know net any 
good prools ; for we cannot tell where the city of Zoba 
was, from which Aram of Zoba is to take 
its name; unless it be the same with Hobah, (Gen. 
xiv. 15.) or Chobal, as the LXX read it. See Syria 

COHORT, a military term used by the Romans, to 
denote a company generally composed of 600 foot sol - 
diers : a legion consisted of ten cohorts, every cohor= 
being composed of three maniples, and every mani 
ple of 200 men ; a Jegion, consequently, contained in 
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all 6,000 men, Others allow but 500 men to a cohort, 
which would make 5,000 in alegion. It is probable, 
that cohorts ainong the Romans, as companies among 
the moderns, often varied as to their number. 
COLONY. This word does not always imply that 
any considerable body of citizens from Rome had left 
their native city, and had founded a new town where 
there had been none, as the first colonies in America 
were founded. No doubt, a settlement of Romans 
might give rise to Roman colonies; and many bodies 
of their troops, after they were dismissed from mili- 
tary service, received allotments in distant towns. 
But anciently many cities were favored with the 
character of colonies, by which they became entitled 
to the privileges of Roman citizens, and were consid- 
ered as being in a manner Roman, in reward for ser- 


vices which they had rendered to the government of 


Rome, or to the emperors. See Puruippt. 

COLOSSE, a city of Phrygia, which stood not far 
from the junction of the river Lycus with the Mean- 
der; being situated at an equal distance between 
Laodicea and Hierapolis. These three cities were 
destroyed by an earthquake, according to Eusebius, 
in the tenth year of Nero, that is, about two years after 
the date of Paul’s epistle. Some believe, that the 
apostle neyer visited this place, though he preached in 
Phrygia; but that the Colossians received the gospel 
from Epaphras. Paul having been informed, either 
by Epaphras, then prisoner with him at Rome, (A.D. 
62.) or by a letter from the Laodiceans, that false 
prophets at Colosse had preached the necessity of 
1egal observances, wrote that epistle to Colosse which 
we now have, in which he insists on Jesus Christ 
being the only mediator with God, and true head of 
the church. His letter was carried to the Colossians 
by Tychicus, his faithful minister, and Onesimus. 

COMFORTER, (Paracletus,) an exhorter, defend- 
er, interceder. This title is given to the Holy Spirit 
by our Saviour, John xiv. 16, and John gives it to 
our Saviour himself; “ we have an advocate (paracle- 
tus) with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, 1 Ep, 
ii. 1. But the title is chiefly given to the Holy Spirit. 

COMMON, profane, ceremonially unclean, Mark 
vii. 2,5; Acts x. 14,15; Rom, xiv. 14. 

COMMUNION, fellowship, concord, agreement, 
1 Cor, x. 16; 2 Cor.vi. 14; 1 Johni.3. The com- 
munion of a number of persons in the same religious 
service is frequently adverted to in Scripture ; and it 
is usually understood, that the twelve tribes of Israel 
were virtually represented, at the time of offering up 
the daily sacrifice in the temple at Jerusalem, by 
twelve persons called stationary men, who constantly 
attended this duty, and who composed a congrega- 
tion. Besides this, we read of the apostle Paul’s par- 
taking in the service to be performed on account of 
certain Nazarites; (Acts xxi. 24.) so that joining in 
their expenses was considered as partaking in some 
degree in the sanctity and merit of their offerings. 
As we have no sacrifices among ourselves, we are 
little able to appreciate the usages attending such 
consociations, 

CONCUBINE, a term which, in western authors, 
commonly signifies a woman who, without being 
married to a man, lives with him as his wife: but, in 
the sacred writers, the word concubine is understood 
in another sense ; meaning a lawful wife, but one of 
the second rank ; inferior to the first wife, or mistress 
of the house. She differed from a proper wife in 
that she was not married by solemn stipulation, but 
only betrothed ; she brought no dowry with her; and 
had no share in the government of the family. Chil- 
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dren of concubines did not inherit their father’s 
property ; but he might provide for them, and make 
presents to them. Thus Abraham, by Sarah his 
wife, had Isaac, his heir; but by his two concubines, 


Hagar and Keturah, he had other children, whom he 


did not make equal to Isaac, Gen. xxv. 6. As polyg- 
amy was tolerated in the East, it was common to see 
in every family, beside lawful wives, several concu-. 
bines; but since the abrogation of polygamy by 
Christ, and the restoration of marriage to its primi- 
tive institution, the admission and maintenance of 
concubines has been condemned among Christians. 

CONCUPISCENCE, a term used by the apostle 
John, to signify an irregular love of pleasure, wealth, 
or honors, 1 John ii. 16. Conenpiscence is hoth the 
effect and cause of sin: bad desires, as wel: as bad 
actions, are forbidden; and the first cere of those 
who would please God, is to restrain concupiscence. 
When the Hebrews demanded change ot diet, in 
mutinous terms, with excessive and irregular desire, 
God punished many of them with death, and the 
place of their burial was called the graves of lust, 
Num. xi. 84. God prohibits the desiring with con- 
cupiscence any thing which belongs to our neighbor. 
Concupiscence is generally taken in a bad sense; 
particularly for carnal inclinations. 

CONDEMN, fo declare guilty ; an expression which 
is used not only in judicial acts, but in whatever re- 
lates to them. The priests condemned lepers of im- 
purity ; that is, they declared them unclean, So Dan. 
1. 10, “ Ye shall condemn my head to the king (Eng. 
trans. make me endanger); and Job ix. 20, “My 
mouth shall condemn me :” God shall judge me by 
my own words. “The righteous that is dead, shall 
condemn the ungodly whith are living,” Wisd. iv. 16. 

CONEY, (shaphdn,) an sinclean animal, Lev. xi. 5. 
There is little doubt 
thatthe shaphanis the 

annim Israel, or, as it 
is called by Bruce, the 
ashkoko, a harmless 
animal, of nearly the 
same size and quality 
as the rabbit, but of a 
browner color, small- 
er eyes, anda more pointed head. Its feet are round, 
and very fleshy and pulpy ; notwithstanding which, 
however, it builds its house in the rocks, Prov. xxx. 
26. [The word coney is an old name for the rabbit, 
and the Jewish rabbins say that the Heb. shaphdn is 
the same animal. It is described as chewing the cud, 
(Lev. xi. 5.) as inhabiting mountains and rocks, (Ps. 
civ. at and as gregarious and sagacious, Prov. xxx. 
26. All these seem best to designate the Arabian 
jerboa, or myuntain rat; mus v. dipus jaculus of 
Linneus. It 1s about the size of a large rat ; the hind 
feet are very long, and enable them to make prodi- 
gious bounds; and with their fore feet they carry 
food to their mouths like the squirrel. ‘They burrow 
in hard, clayey ground, not only in high and dry spots, 
but also even in lowand salt places. They dig holes 
with their fore feet, forming oblique and winding 
burrows of some yards in length, ending in a large 
hole or nest, in which a store of provision, consisting 
of herbs, is preserved. These burrows are conceal- 
ed and defended with great sagacity ; indeed, the 
Hebrew name implies cunning. At the approach of 
danger, they spring forward so swiftly, that a man 
well mounted can hardly overtake them. The figure 
of this animal is given under the article Mousr. R. 
CONFESSION, a public or private declaration 
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which any one makes of his sins, Matthew says, 
fehap. i, 6.) that the Jews came to receive baptism, 
confessing their sinus. James (chap. vy. 16.) requires 
us to confess our faults ove to another; and John 
says, that if we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive them, 1 John i. 9. We sce, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, that many Gentiles who were 
converted, care and confessed their sins, ch. xix. 18. 

In the ceremony of the solemn expiation, under 
the Mosaic }vw, the bigh-priest confessed in general 
his own sirs, the sins of other ministers of the tem- 

dle, and there of all the people ; and when an Israel- 
ite offered © sacrifice for sin, he put his hand on the 
head of tye victim, and confessed his faults, Lev. iv. 4. 

CONFESSOR, a name given to those who con- 
fessed the doctrine of Christ before heathen, or per- 
secuting, judges; or to those who firmly endured 
permbment for defending the faith; if they died un- 
der their torments they were called martyrs. Our 
Lord says, he will confess before his heavenly Father, 
those who shall have confessed him before men; 
(Matt. x. 32.) and Paul commends Timothy (1 Tim. 
vi. 12.) for having confessed a good confession (Eng, 
trans. profession ;) for having, at the hazard of his life, 
given a glorious and steady testimony to the truth. 
The same apostle says, that Jesus Christ witnessed a 
good confession before Pontius Pilate, 1 Tim. vi. 13. 

CONIAH, see Jeconran. 

CONSCIENCE, the testimony, or judgment of the 
soul, approving itsactions which it judges to be good, 
or reproaching itself with the commission of those 
which it judges to be evil. Conscience is a moral 
principle, which determines on the good or evil ten- 
dency of our actions. In Rom. xiii. 5, Christians are 
required to be submissive to secular powers, “not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” Paul 

ermits them, also, to eat at the houses of Gentiles, if 
invited thither, and to partake of what is served at 
their tables, without making particular inquiries from 
any scrupulosity of conscience ; asking no questions 
for conscience’ sake. But if any one, meaning to 
inform them, say, “ This has been sacrificed to idols,” 
eat not of that meat, says the apostle, for his sake 
who gave you this information; and, likewise, lest 
you should wound another’s conscience, 1 Cor. x. 25 
—29. If he who gives you this notice be a Chris- 
tian, and, notwithstanding the information he gives 
you, you eat, he will condemn you in his heart, or 
will eat of it after your example, and thereby will 
wound his own conscience: if he be a heathen, and 
he sees you eat of it, contrary to Christian custom, 
he will conceive a contempt for you and your reli- 
gion, which had not power to induce you to refrain 
trom so small a gratification. 

CONSECRATE, Consecration, the offering or 
devoting any thing to God’s worship and service. In 
the law, God ordained that the first-born of man and 
beast should be consecrated : he consecrated, also, the 
race of Abraham, particularly the tribe of Levi, and 
more especially the family of Aaron. The whole 
Hebrew commonwealth, however, was consecrated, 
on their arrival in the land of Canaan. (See Esat.) 
Consecrations depended on the good will of men, 
who consecrated themselves, or things, or persons 
depending on them, to the service of God, whether 
for a time only, or in perpetuity. Joshua devoted, 
or set apart, the Gibeonites to the service of the tab- 
ernacle, Josh. ix. 27. David and Solomon devoted 
the Nethinim, or remains of the ancient Canaanites. 
Hannah consecrated her son Samuel to the Lord, to 
serve all his life in the tabernacle. The angel who 
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promised Zechariah a son, (Luke i. ik commanded 
him to consecrate him to the Lord, and to take care 
that he observed those laws during his whole life, 
which the Nazarites (who were consecrated to God, 
though but for a time) observed during their conse- 
cration, 

The Hebrews sometimes devoted fields or cattle to 
the Lord ; after which they were no longer in their 
own power. Did not Jacob do the same? Gen, 
xxvill. 22. If they desired to possess them again, 
they were obliged to redeem them. David, and other 
kings, often consecrated to the Lord the arms and 
spoils of their enemies, or their enemies’ cities, and 
country. (See Anaruema, and Devorine.) In the 
New Testament we also see consecrations. Believ- 
ers are consecrated to the Lord, as a holy race, a 
chosen people, 1 Pet.ii.9. Bishops and other sacred 
ministers are deyoted more peculiarly, &c. 

CONTRITION, sorrow for sin, attended with a 
sincere resolution of reformation, Scripture never 
uses this term in this sense, but has many equivalent 
expressions ; without contrition there is no repent- 
ance, and without repentance no remission of sins. 
Peon ts 

CONVERSION, a turning from one state, man- 
ner of life, course of conduct, or principles, to an- 
other ; as from the worship of idols to that of the 
true God, In the gospel it means a change of mind, 
spirit, disposition, or behavior. So the apostles are 
advised to forsake the baughty, ambitious, and 
worldly views of men, to become like children, to 
entertain child-like sentiments, Matt. xviii. 3. Sin- 
ners are converted when they turn from sin to God, 
(Psalm li. 18.) when they forsake their old courses, 
and practise holiness in heart and life. “ When thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren,” (Luke xxii. 
32.)—when thou art changed and recovered from thy 
feebleness of mind, to sentiments of greater fortitude, 
to feelings of stronger faith, and more devout assur- 
ance, then strengthen those who may be ready to 
sink into despondency, error, or apostasy, and en- 
deayor to prevent the prevalence of these evils over 
their minds, by recollecting those hazards to which 
thou hast felt thine own exposure. 

COOS, a small island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
at ashort distance from the south-west point of Lesser 
Asia, 1 Mac. xv. 23. Paul passed it in his voyage to 
Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 1. It is now called Stan-co. 
The Coan vests, which probably were not unlike our 
gauzes, or transparent muslins, are alluded to by 
Horace and Tibullus. It was celebrated for its fer- 
tility, for the wine and silk-worms which it produced, 
and for the manufacture of silk and cotton of a beau- 
tiful texture. : 

COPONIUS, the first governor of Judea, estab- 
lished by Augustus, after the banishment of Arche- 
laus to Vienne, in France. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1. 1.) 

COPPER, one of the primitive metals, and the 
most ductile and malleable after gold and silver. Of 
this metal and lapis calaminaris is made brass, which 
is a modern invention. There is little doubt but that 
copper is intended in those passages of our transla- 
tion of the Bible which speak of brass. Copper was 
known prior to the flood, and was wrought by Tubal- 
Cain, the seventh from Adam, Gen. iv. 22. It ap- 
pears to have been used for all the purposes for which 
we now use iron. Job speaks of bows of copper ; 
(xx. 24.) and the Philistines bound Samson with fet- 
ters of copper, Judg. xvi. 21. Jn Ezra viii. 27, there 
is mention of “two vessels of fine copper, precious 
as gold.” The LXX, Vulg. Castalio, and Arabic, 
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render “vases of shining brass ;” the Syriac, “vases 
of Corinthian brass,” It is more probable, however, 
that this brass was from Persia, or India, which Aris- 
totle describes as being so shining, so pure, and so 
free from tarnish, that its color differs nothing from 
that of gold, Bochart takes this to be the chasmal of 
Bzek, i. 27. and the fine brass of the Revelation, (i. 
15 ; ii. 18.) the electrum of the ancients. (See AmBer.) 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 13.) speaks of the merchants of Javan, 
Jubal, and Meshech, as bringing vessels of brass 
(copper) to the markets of Tyre. According to Bo- 
chart and Michaélis, these were people situated to- 
wards mount Caucasus, where copper mines are 
worked at this day. 

CORAL, a hard, cretaceous, marine production, 
produced by the labors of millions of insects, and re- 
sembling in figure the stem of a plant, divided into 
branches. It is of various colors, black, white, and 
red. The latter is the most valuable. It is ranked 
by the author of the book of Job, (xxviii. 18.) and by 
the prophet Ezekiel, (xxvii. 16.) among precious 
stones. 

CORBAN, a gift, a present made to God, or to his 
temple. The Jews sometimes swore by corban, or 
by gifts offered to God, Matt. xxiii. 18. _Theophras- 
tus says, that the Tyrians forbade the use of such 
oaths as were peculiar to foreigners, and particularly 
of corban; which, Josephus informs us, was used 
only by the Jews. Our Saviour reproaches the Jews 
with cruelty towards their parents, in making a cor- 
ban of what should have been appropriated to their 
use. Matthew expresses this reply from children to 
their parents: “It is a gift—whatsoever thou might- 
est be profited by me,” i. e. I have already devoted to 
God that which you request of me. Is not the idea 
to this effect: “That succor which you request of me 
is already devoted to God; therefore I cannot pro- 
fane it by giving it to you, although you are my pa- 
rent, and such might be my duty ?”—Now, this might 
take place in particular articles, without the child’s 
whole property being so devoted; or it might be a 
ered to put off the soliciting parent for the time. 

his the Jewish doctors esteemed binding ; yet easily 
remitted. The form of the vow is in express terms 
mentioned in the Talmud; and though such a vow 
is against both nature and reason, yet the Pharisces, 
and the Talmudists, their successors, approve it. To 
facilitate the practice of these vows, so contrary to 
natural duty, to charity and religion, to confirm and 
increase the superstition of their people, the Jewish 
doctors did not require them to be pronounced ina 
formal manner ; it was of little consequence whether 
the word corban were mentioned, though this was 
most in use, provided something was said which 

_came near it. They permitted even debtors to de- 
fraud their creditors, by consecrating their debt to 
God; as if the property were their own, and not 
rather the right of their creditor. Josephus remarks, 
that, among the Jews, men and women sometimes 
made themselves corban; that is, consecrated them- 
selves to God, or to certain offices in his service. If 
they were afterwards desirous to cancel their obliga- 
tion, they gave to the priest, for a man fifty, for a 
woman thirty, shekels. (Antiq. iv. 4.) 

Moses speaks of different sorts of corban, or dedica- 
tions by the Hebrews, of part of their estates, which 
might be afterwards redeemed, or if it were cattle, 
sanctified, Lev. xxvii. 29. 

They who made a vow neither to eat nor (rink till 
they had killed Paul, (Acts xxiii. 12.) in some sort 
made every thing corban 2 belonged to them; or 
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et thing that might supply them with meat and 
rink, 

CORBONA, the treasury of the temple, so called 
because the offerings, made in money, were there 
deposited. 'The Jews scrupled to deposit the money, 
returned by Judas, in the temple treasury, because it 
had been the price of blood ; and as such was esteem- 
ed impure, Matt. xxvii. 6. 

CORD. To put cords about one’s reins, to gird 
one’s self with a cord, was a token of sorrow and 
humiliation, Job xii. 18; 1 Kings xx. 31, 32. Cord 
is often used for inheritance: “I will give thee the 
land of Canaan, the cord of thine inheritance,” Psalm 
cy. 11,margin. “Joseph hath a double cord,” (Ezek. 
xlvii. 13. Rng tr. lwo portions); which expression 
originated from the custom of measuring land with a 
cord. So Joshua distributed to every tribe a certain 
number of cords, or acres. “ My cords (Eng. tr. the 
lines, that is, my lot) are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places,” Psalm xvi. 6. “'The waves of death com- 
passed me about,” (2 Sam, xxii. 5.) Heb. the cords of 
hell (of the grave); alluding to the fillets bound about 
dead bodies: he also calls them the bands of death. 
The LXX, instead of cords of death, translate it, pains 
of death, Psalm xviii. 5. “'The bands (cords) of the 
wicked,” (Psalm ecxix. 61.) the snares with which 
they catch weak people. “The cords of sin” de 
v. 22.) are the consequences of crimes and bad hab- 
its; bad habits are, as it were, indissoluble bands, 
from which it is almost impossible to extricate our- 
selves. To stretch a cord or line about a city signifies, 
to ruin it, to destroy it entirely, to level it with the 
ground, Lam. ii. 8. The cords extended in setting 
up tents furnish several metaphors, Isa. xxxiii. 20 ; 
Jer. x. 20. 

CORIANDER, a small, round seed of an aromatic 
plant. Moses says, that the manna which fell in the 
wilderness was like coriander-seed ; its color was 
white, Exod. xvi. 31; Numb. xi. 7. See Manna. 

CORINTH, the capital of Achaia, called ancient 
ly Ephyra, and seated on the isthmus which separates 
the Peloponnesus from Attica, and hence called bi- 
maris, on two seas. The city itself stood a little 
inland, but it had two ports, Lecheeum on the west, 
and Cenchrea on the east. It was one of the most 
populous and wealthy cities of Greece ; but its riches 
produced pride, ostentation, effeminacy, and all the 
vices generally consequent on plenty. Lascivious- 
ness, particularly, was not only tolerated, but conse- 
crated here, by the worship of Venus, and the noto- 
rious prostitution of numerous attendants devoted to 
her. Such was bere the expense at which these 
pleasures were procured, as to give occasion to the 
proverb: “Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum.” Corinth was destroyed by the Romans, B.C. 
146; and during the conflagration, several metals in 
a fused state accidentally running togewier, produced 
the composition named AZs Corinthium, or Corinth- 
ian brass. It was afterwards restored by Julius 
Cesar, who planted in it a Roman colony ; but while 
it soon regained its ancient splendor, it also relapsed 
into all its former dissipation and licentiousness. 
Paul arrived at Corinth, A. D. 52, (Acts xviii. 1.) 
and lodged with Aquila and his wife Priscilla, who, 
as well as himself, were tent-makers. He preached 
in the Jewish synagogue, and converted some to the 
faith of Christ; and from hence he wrote two Epis 
tles to the Thessalonians. Finding that the Jews o. 
Corinth, instead of being benefited, opposed him 
with blasphemy, he shook his raiment, and turned to 
the Gentiles, lodging with Justus, surnamed T’tus, a 
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Gentile, but one who feared God. Many of these 
embraced the faith. Paul suffered much here; but 
continued in the neighborhood eighteen months. 
From Corinth be went to Jerusalem; and about | 
A.D. 56, wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians, | 
from Ephesus, in which he reproyes some persons 
Who disturbed the peace of that church ; complains 
of disorders in their assemblies, of lawsuits among 
them, and ofa Christian who, by taking his father’s | 
wite, had committed incest with his mother-in-law. 
This letter producing in the Corinthians deep sorrow, 
great vigilance against the vices reproved, and a very 
beneficial dread of God’s anger, they removed the 
scandal, and expressed determined zeal against the 
crime committed, 2 Cor, vii. 9, 10, 11. The apostle, 
having ascertained the good effects which his first 
letter had produced among the Corinthians, wrote a 
second to them, from Macedonia, probably from 
Philippi, (A. D. 57.) in which he expresses his satis- 
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faction at their conduct, justifies himself, and com- 
forts them: he glories in his sufferings, and exhorts 
them to liberality. There is great probability that 
Paul visited Corinth a second time, towards the end 
of this year, (Acts xx. 2; and 2 Cor, xii. 14; xiii. 1.) 
and a third time, on his second return to Rome, 
2 Tim. iv. 20. See further on the date of these 
episties under Paut. 

CORMORANT, an unclean water-bird, \Lev. xi. 
17, &c. The Chaldee and Syriac versions render 
the Hebrew  >2, fish-catcher, and the LXX, cata- 
ractes, which bird, according to Aristotle, agrees well 
enough with the cormorant. In Isa. xxxiv. 11, we 
have the cormorant in our translation, instead of the 
pelican. See Breos, 

CORN. The generic name for grain, in the Old 
Testament writings, is p25, dagdn, corn, so named for 
its abundant increase. In Gen. xxvi. 12, and: Matt. 
xiii. 8, grain is spoken of as yielding a hundred-fold ; 
and to the ancient fertility of Palestine all authorities 
bear testimony. Of the difference in quantity of 
produce in different parts, Wetstein has collected 
many accounts. 

It is evident from Ruth ii. 14, 2 Sam. xvii. 28, 29, 
&c. that parched corn [i. e. grain] constituted part of 
the ordinary food of the Israelites, as it still does of 
the Arabs resident in Syria. Their methods of pre- 

aring corn for the manufacture of bread were the 
ollowing: The threshing was done either by the 
staff or the flail, (Isa. xxviii. 27, 28.)—by the feet of 
cattle, (Deut. xxv. 4.)—or by “a sharp threshing in- 
strument haying teeth,” (Isa. xli. 15.) which was some- 
thing resembling a cart, and drawn over the corn by 
means of horses or oxen. When the corn is threshed, 
it is separated from the chaff and dust, by throwing it 
forward across the wind, by means of a winnowing 
fan, or shovel; (Matt. iii. 12.) after which the grain is 
sifted to separate all impurities from it, Amos ix. 9; 
Luke xxii. 31. Hence we see that the threshing- 
floors were in the open air, Judg. vi. 11; 2Sam. xxiv. 
18. The grain thus obtained was commonly reduced 
to meal by the hand-mill, which consisted of a lower 
mill-stone, the upper side of which was concave, and 
an upper mill-stone, the lower surface of which was 
convex. The hole for receiving the corn was in the 
centre of the upper mill-stone ; and in the operation 
of grinding, the lower was fixed, and the upper made 
to move roune upon it, with considerable velocity, 
by means of a handle. These mills are still in use 
in the East, and in some parts of Scotland. Dr. E. 
D. Clarke says, “In the island of Cyprus I observed 
upon the ground the sort of stones used for grinding 
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corn, called guerns in Scotland, common also in Lap- 
land, and in all parts of Palestine. These are the 
primeval mills of the world; and they are still found 
in all corn countries, where rude and ancient customs 
have not been liable to those changes introduced 
by refivement. ‘The employment of grinding with 
these mills is confined solely to females ; and the prac- 
tice illustrates the 
prophetic obser- 
vation of our Sa- 
viour, concerning 
the day of Jerusa- 
lem’s destruction: 
“'Two women 
shall be grinding 
at the mill; one 
shall be taken,and 
the other left,” 
Matt. xxiv. 41. 
Mr. Pennant, in 
his Tour to the 
Hebrides, has given a particular account of these 
hand-mills, as used in Scotland, in which he observes 
that the Women always accompany the grating noise 
of the stones with their voices ; and that when ten 
or a dozen are thus employed, the fury of the song 
rises to such a pitch, that you would, without breach 
of charity, imagine a troop of female demoniacs to be 
assembled. As the operation of grinding was usual- 
ly performed in the morning at day- , the noise 
of the females at the hand-mill was heard all over 
the city, which often awoke their more indolent mas- 
ters. The Scriptures mention the want of this noise 
as a mark of desolation in Jer. xxv. 10, and Rey. xviii. 
22. There was a humane law, that “no man shall 
take the nether or upper mill-stone in pledge, for he 
taketh a man’s life in pledge,” Deut. xxiv. 6—He 
could not grind his daily bread without it. 

The close of life at mature age is compared to a 
shock of corn fully ripe; “'Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
(to the garner) in its season,” Job v. 26. (See also 
Gen. xxv. 8, and Job xiii. a Our Lord compares 


himself to a corn of wheat into the ground, 
much fruit, John xii. 24. 


but afterwards producin 

The prophet Hosea (sv. 7) speaks of “growing as 
the vine, and reviving as the corn ;” and: we have 
seen already that the return of vegetation in the 
spring of the year, has been adopted very generally, 
as an expressive symbol of a resurrection. The 
apostle Paul uses this very simile, in reference to a 
renewed life; “The sower sows a bare—naked— 
grain of corn, of whatever kind it be, as wheat, or 
some other grain, but after a proper time, it rises to 
light, clothed with verdure ; clothed also with a husk, 
and other appurtenances, according to the nature 
which God has appointed to that species of seed :— 
analogous to this is the resurrection of the body,” &c. 
1 Cor. xv. 37. Our reference is, that if this compar- 
ison were in use among the ancients, (and a gem, in 
Montfaucon, declares its antiquity,) it could hardly 
be unknown to the Corinthians, in their and 
polite city, “The Eye of Greece ;” neither could it 
be well confined to the philosophers there, but must 
have been known by those to whom the apostle 
wrote, generally ; if'so, then not only was the sacred 
writer justified in selecting it by way of illustration, 
but he had more reason for calling them “ fools” 
who did not properly reflect on what was acknowl- 
edged and admitted among themselves, than modern 
inconsiderates haye supposed ; and whatever ef hash 
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ness may be fancied in this appellation, it was nothing 
beyond what they might both deserve and expect. 

The apostle might, no doubt, have instanced the 
power of God in the progress of vivification ; and 
might have inferred, that the same power which 
could confer life originally, could certainly restore it 
to those particles which once had possessed it. It is 
possible he has done this covertly, having chosen 
to mention vegetable seed, that being most obvious 
to common notice; yet not intending to terminate 
his reference in any quality of vegetation. We find 
the same manuer of expression in Menu, who, dis- 
coursing of children, says, “ Whatever be the quality 
of the seed scattered in a field prepared in due sea- 
son, a plant of the same quality springs in that field, 
with peculiar visible properties. That one plant 
shogil be sown and another produced, cannot hap- 
pen; whatever seed may be sown, even that pro- 
duces its proper stem. Never must it be sown in 
another man’s field.” By this metaphor he forbids 
adultery, as he immediately states at large. There is 
a very sudden turn of metaphor used by the apostle 
Paul, in Rom. vi. 3—5: “ Know ye not that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death ? therefore we are buried with 
him by baptism into death—that we should walk in 
newness of life. For if we have been planted to- 
gether [with him] in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also planted in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion.” But what has baptism to do with planting ? 
Wherein consists their similarity, so as to justify the 
resemblance here implied? In 1 Pet. iii. 21, we find 
the apostle proszing of baptism, figuratively, as 
“saving us;” and alluding to Noah, who long lay 
buried in the ark, as corn lies buried in the earth. 
Now, as, after having died to his former course of 
life, in heing baptized, a convert was considered as 
rising to a renewed life, so, after having been sepa- 
rated from his former connections, his seed-bed, as it 
were, after having died in being planted, he was con- 
sidered as rising to renewed life also. The ideas, 
therefore, conveyed by the apostle in these verses are 
precisely the same, though the metaphors are differ- 
ent. awe if it were anciently common to speak 
‘ofa person after baptism, as rising to renewed life, 
and to consider corn also as sprouting to a renewed 
life, then we see how easily Hymeneus and Philetus 
(2 Tim. ii. 17, 18.) “concerning the truth might err, 
saying, that the resurrection was past already,” in 


baptism, — in planting—that is, in being trans- 
ferred to Christianity,) /in which error they did little 


more than annex ther old heathen notions to the 
Christian institution. The transition was extremely 
easy ; but unless checked in time, the error might 
have become very dangerous. We think this more 
likely to have been the fact respecting these errone- 
ous teachers than any allusion to vice, as death, and 
to areturn to virtue, as life: which Warburton pro- 
poses, and the notion seems to have been adopted by 
Menander, who taught that his disciples obtained 
resurrection by his baptism, and so became immor- 
tal. How easily figurative language suffers, under 
the misconstructions of gross conception! [See Bar- 
rism, where the sanie illustration is found. R. 
CORNELIUS, centurion of a cohort, belonging to 
the legion surnamed Italian, Acts x. He was a 
Gentile; one who feared God ; of constant devotion, 
and much charity. His whole family served God, 
and it pleased God to favomhim, in a miraculous man- 
ner, with a knowledge of the gospel, through Peter, 
from whom he received instruction. As the apostle 
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was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell upon Cornelius 
and his family, and they were added to the Christian 
church, as the first-fruits of the Gentiles. It deserves 
notice, that Julian the Apostate reckons only two 
persons of consideration, who were converted to 
Christianity on its first promulgation :—Sergius Pau- 
Jus the proconsul, and Cornelius the centurion. 
From this reference, it is probable that Cornelius was 
a person of greater distinction than he is usually sup- 
posed to be. 

CORNER, the extremity of any thing, according 
to the Hebrews. “ Ye shall not round the corners of 
your head, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
beard,” Lev. xix. 27.—1 Sam. xiv. 38. “ Draw near, all 
ye chief (Heb. corners) of the people.” “ They have 
seduced Egypt, even they who are the stay (corner) 
of the tribes thereof,” Isa. xix. 13. And Zeph. iii. 6. 
“T have cut off the nations, their corners are deso- 
late.” The corner sometimes signifies the most dis- 
tinguished place, that part of an edifice which is most 
in sight. Zechariah, speaking of Judah, after the 
return from captivity, says, “ Out of him came forth 
the corner, out of him the nail,” x. 4. This tribe shall 
afford corners, heads; it shall produce the corner- 
stone, the Messiah. Corner is taken, likewise, for the 
most retired part of a house, Proy. xxi. 9. The cor- 
ner of a bed or divan (Amos iii. 12.) is the place of 
honor. See Ben. 

CORNER-STONE, Greek ézgoymratoc, Heb. yax 
nap, Is. xxviii. 6. Our Lord iscompared in the New 
Testament to a corner-stone, in three different points 
of view. First, as this stone lies at the foundation 
and serves to give support and strength to the build- 
ing, so Christ, or the doctrine of a Saviour, is called 
axvoywratoc, SC. Aloe. Eph. ii. 20.) because this doctrine 
is the most important feature of the Christian reli- 
gion, and is the fundamental object of all the precepts 
given by the apostles and otier Christian teachers. 
Further, as the corner-stone occupies an important 
and conspicuous place, Jesus is compared to it (1 Pet. 
ii. 6.) because God has made him distinguished, and 
has advanced him to a dignity and conspicuousness 
above all others. Lastly, since men often stumble 
against a projecting corner-stone, Christ is therefore 
so called, (Matt. xxi. 42.) because his gospel will be 
the cause of aggravated condemnation to those who 
reject it. *R. 

COTTAGE, see Trenr. 

COTTON, a white woolly or downy substance, 
found in a brown bud, produced by a shrub, the 
leaves of which resemble those of the sycamore-tree. 
The bud, which grows as large as a pigeon’s egg, 
turns black, when ripe, and divides at top into three 
parts; the cotton is as white as snow, and with the 
heat of the sun swells to the size of a pullet’s egg. 
Scripture speaks of cotton under the Hebrew name 
ww, shesh, (Exod. xxv. 4.) [where the English version 
has fine linen. The Heb, shesh designates generally 
cotton, afterwards called bitz, y»2. Both words, how- 
ever, are also used of linen. The fine byssus, a cotton 
cloth of the Egyptians, to judge of the specimens 
found on mummies, was much like the sheetings of 
the present day; certainly not finer. R. 

COUCH, see Ben. i 

COVENANT. The word testamentum is often 
used in Latin, and é/«9,/z in Greek, to express the 
Hebrew na, berith, which signifies covenant ; whence 
the titles Old and New Testaments are used improp- 
erly to denote the Old and New Covenants Gram- 
marians remark that the alliance whic. we term a 
covenant is expressed in Greek by two words: (1.) 
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When both parties are equal, so that each may stand 
upon terms, or canyass the terms of the other, pro- 
pose his own, agree or disagree, &c. the word used is 
SYNOHKH'; but, (2.) when the covenant is of that 
nature, when one tel being greatly the superior, 
proposes, and the other, willing to come to agreement, 
accepts his propositions; then the word used _ is 
414OHKH; which signifies an appointment—dis- 

ensation—institution ; whereby the proposer pledges 
Pimeclt but does not bind the acceptor, by the prop- 
ositions, till he has actually accepted them. If this 
distinction be well founded, .... then it will inme- 
diately appear, that there is great propriety in the 
title given to our “ Book of the New Covenant,” the 
new 47 4OHKH; inaccurately termed by us “the 
New Testament,” since herein the proposals of God 
to man are made, and recorded ; but these proposals 
imply that the party to be benefited by them, should 
accept and appeal to them, in a personal and a bind- 
ing manner. 

There is an importance attached to the term cove- 
nant, which must justify a little further enlargement 
on it. ‘That it sometimes signifies simply a proposal, 
the following instances will determine. 1 Kings xx. 
34. Benhadad said to Ahab, “'The cities which my 
father took from thy father, I will restore,” &c. Then 
said Ahab—I take thee at thy word, I aecept thy 
proposals, “I will send thee away with this cove- 
nant.” “And the king stood by a pillar, and made 
a covenant....to keep the commandments of the 
Lord, with all the heart, and all the soul ; and all the 
people stood to the covenant,” 2 Kings xxiii. 3. They 
agreed to the proposals made ;—they assented to 
what was required of them. This seems to be the 
import of the apostle’s reasoning, 2 Tim. ii. 138. “If 
we believe not,” and will not accept his proposals, 
made with a view to our believing, and acceptance 
of them, “yet he abideth faithful,” and will strictly 
adhere to whatever he has offered, or proposed to us: 
“he cannot deny himself;” he cannot withdraw those 
proposals to which he has invited us to accede: i.e. 
our unbelief does not diminish the good faith, or the 
perpetuity of God’s offers. (See Rom. iii. 3.) Thus 
we see that the word covenant implies, (1.) an ap- 
pointment to which the respondent could agree pas- 
sively, only, by obedience ; as a covenant made with 
day and night; (Jer. xxxiii. 20.) or with the earth, 
and the beasts of the earth, Gen. ix. 10. (2.) A law, 
a constituted regulation, and appointment; given to 
intelligent agents. (3.) A proposal made, and offered 
to the acceptance of intelligent agents: notto be va- 
ried, or diversified by them; but to be accepted in 
toto. (4.) Proposals made by two equal parties, 
which, after being properly canvassed and examined, 
are finally adjusted by them, and deliberately con- 
firmed. (5.) The ratification-offering ; customary on 
such occasions. 

It may be proper here to hint at the srens of cov- 
enants, i. e. memorials, things never to be looked on 
without bringing to recollection the agreement made 
on the original and primary occasion of their ap- 
pointment. (1.) Was not, perhaps, the tree of knowl- 
edge sucha sign to Adam? (2.) God says expressly 
of the rainbow, (Gen. ix. 12.) “'This is the srén which 
I give of the covenant (the dispensation which I ap- 
point) between myself and all flesh. And when I 
becloud with clouds (i. e. storms, rains, &c.) the earth, 
the bow shall appear in the clouds, and I will recol- 
lect my agreement, and there shall be no deluge” to 
destroy the earth, &c. (3.) Abraham received the 
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cob and Laban raised “the heap of witnesses,” as a 
memorial of an agreement made; and this mer was 
not to be passed at any future time, even to the re- 
motest ages, without reminding themselves, or their 
posterity, of the original agreement thereby com- 
memorated. (5.) As such a sign the Israelites received 
circumcision, and the sabbath, Exed. xxxi. 16. The 
first covenant with the Hebrews was that made when 
the Lord chose Abraham and his posterity for his 
people ; a second covenant, or a solemn renewal of 
the former, was made at Sinai, comprehending all 
who observe the law of Moses. The new covenant, 
of which Christ is the Mediator and Author, and 
which was confirmed by his blood, comprehends all 
who believe in him, and are in his church. 

The first covenant between God and min was 
made with Adam, at his creation, when he was pro- 
hibited to eat a certain fruit, Gen. ii, 17. A second 
covenant God made with man after his fall, prom- 
ising not only forgiveness, on his repentance, but also 
a Messiah, who should redeem the human race from 
the death of sin, and from the second death, Rom. v. 
12, 19. A third covenant God made with Noah, 
when he directed him to build the ark, (Gen. vi. 18.) 
and which was renewed, Gen. ix. The covenants 
between the patriarchs Adam and Noah, and their 
posterity, were general; that made with Abraham 
was limited ; concerning that patriarch and his fam- 
ily by Isaac exclusively ; Gen. xii. 1; xv. 4, 5, 18. 
The seal or confirmation of it, was the circumcision 
of all the males in Abraham’s family. The effects of 
this covenant appear throughout the Old Testament ; 
the coming of the Messiah is the consummation and 
end of it. The covenant of God with Adam forms 
what we call the state of nature; that with Abraham, 
explained further under Moses, constitutes the law ; 
that ratified through the mediation of Jesus Christ is 
the kingdom of grace. 

In common discourse, we usually say the Old and 
New Testaments; the covenant between God and 
the posterity of Abraham ; and that which he has 
made with believers by Jesus Christ; because these 
two covenants contain eminently all the rest, which 
are consequences, branches, or explanations of them. 
The most solemn and perfect of the covenants of 
God with men, is that made through the mediation 
of our Redeemer; which must subsist to the end of 
time. The Son of God is the guarantee of it ; it is 
confirmed with his blood ; the end and object of it is 
eternal life, and its constitution and laws are infinitely 
more exalted than those of the former covenant. 

The prophet Jeremiah (chap. xxxiy. 18.) speaks of 
a remarkable ceremony attending a covenant. The 
Lord says, “I will give (to punishment) the men 
who have transgressed my covenant, which have not 
performed the words-of the covenant which they had 
made before me, when they cut the calf in twain, 
and passed between the parts thereof.” The custom 
of cutting a victim in two, of placing the several 
moieties upon two different altars, and making those 
who contracted pass between both, is well known ine 
Scripture, and in profane authors. The instance of 
the covenant made with Abraham may serve to con- 
firm this sense; the burning lamp (the shechinah) 
passed between the separated parts; as Abraham 
probably had already done. (See Gen. xv. 9, 10, 17.) 
It is not easy to determine, however, in what manner 
the victim was anciently divided ; whether crosswise, 
i.e. across the loins; or lengthwise, i. e. from the 
front of the belly, through the whole length of the 
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mode would be much the most expressive and sol- 
emn. May there not be an allusion to this in Heb. 
iv. 12, “The word of God is lively and efficacious, 
and more penetrating than any double-edged sword ; 
piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, and 
Joints and marrow?” Qh, for that sincerity of 
heart and mind, which may be found acceptable un- 
der so critical an examination! 

Amoug other descriptions of a covenant, there is 
one which demands explanation: Numb. xviii. 10, 
“The offerings I have given to thee, and thy sons 
and thy daughters with thee, by a statute for ever ; it 
is a covenant of salt, for ever, before the Lord.” 2 
Chron. xiii. 5, “Ought you not to know that the 
Lord God of Israel gave the kingdom over Israel to 
David, for ever, to him and to his sons by a covenant of 
salt 2” 

It is generally thought that salt is here made an 
emblem of perpetuity ; but the covenant of salt seems 
to refer toan agreement made in which salt was used 
as a token of confirmation. Baron du Tott says, 
“(Moldovanji Pacha] was desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with me, and seeming to regret that this busi- 
ness would not permit him to stay long, he departed, 
promising in a short time to return. I had already 
attended him half way down the staircase, when, 
stopping, and turning briskly to one of my domestics 
who followed me, ‘ Bring me directly,’ said he, ‘some 
BREAD AND SALT.’ I was not less surprised at this 
fancy, than at the haste which was made to obey 
him. What he requested was brought; when, tak- 
ing a little salt between his fingers, and putting it 
with a mysterious air on a bit of bread, ne are IT 
WITH A DEVOUT GRAVITY ; assuring me, that I might 
now rely on him. I soon procured an explanation 
of this significant ceremony; but this same man, 
when become visir, was tempted to violate his oath, 
thus taken in my favor. Yet if this soLemN con- 
Tract be not always religiously observed, it serves, 
at least, to moderate the spirit of vengeance so natural 
to the Turks.” The baron adds in a note: “'The 
Turks think it the blackest ingratitude, to forget the 
man from whom we have received food; which is 
_ signified by the bread and salt in this ceremony.” 

‘(Trav. part i. p. 214. Eng. edit.) The baron al- 
ludes to this incident in part iii. p. 36. Moldovanji 
Pacha, being ordered to obey the baron, was not 
pleased atit. “I did not imagine I ought to put any 
great confidence in the mysterious covenan’ of the 
bread and salt, by which this man had formerly vowed 
inviolable friendship to me.” Yet he “dissembled 
his discontent,” and “his peevishness only showed 
itself in his first letters to the Porte.” 

Tt will now appear credible, that the phrase “a 
covenant of salt” alludes to some such custom in an- 
cient times ; and without meaning to symbolize very 
deeply, we take the liberty of asking, whether the 
precept, (Lev. ii. 13.) “With all thine offerings thou 
shalt offer salt,” may have any reference to ideas of a 
similar nature. Did the custom of feasting at a 
coyenant-making include the same, according to the 
sentiment of the Turks hinted at in the baron’s 
note ? 

We ought to notice the readiness of the baron’s 
domestics, in proof that they well understood what 
was about to take place. Also, that this covenant is 
usually punctually observed ; and where not so, has a 
restraining influence on the party who has made it ; 
and his non-observance of it disgraces him. 

We proceed to give a remarkable instance of the 
power of this covenant of salt over the mind; it 
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seems to imply a something attributed to salt, which 
it is very difficult for us completely to explain, but 
which is not the less real on that account: 

“Jacoub ben Laith, the founder of a dynasty of 
Persian princes called the Saffarides, rising, like 
many others of the ancestors of the princes of the 
East, from a very low state to royal power, being, in 
his first setting out in the use of arms, no better than 
a freebooter or robber, is yet said to have maintained 
some regard to decency in his depredations, and 
never to have entirely stripped those that be robbed, 
always leaving them something to soften their afflic- 
tion. Among other exploits that are recorded of 
him, he is said to have broken into the palace of the 
prince of that country, and having collected a very 
large booty, which he was on the point of carrying 
away, he found his foot kicked. something which 
made him stumble ; he imagined it might be some- 
thing of value, and putting it to his mouth, the better 
to distinguish what it was, lis tongue soon informed 
him it was a lump of salt. Upon this, according to 
the morality, or rather superstition, of the country, 
where the people considered salt as a symbol and 
pledge of hospitality, he was so touched, that he left 
all his booty, retiring without taking any thing away 
with him. 'The next morning, the risk they had run 
of losing many valuable things being perceived, great 
was the surprise, and strict the inquiry, what could 
be the occasion of their being left. At length Jacoub 
was found to be the person concerned ; who having 
given an account, very sincerely, of the whole trans- 
action to the prince, he gained his esteem so eflectu 
ally, that it might be said with truth, that it was his 
regard for salt that laid the foundation of his after- 
fortune. The prince employed him as a man of 
courage and genius in many enterprises, and finding 
him successful i all of them, he raised him, by little 
and little, to the chief posts among his troops; so 
that, at that prince’s death, he found himself possess- 
ed of the command in chief, and had such interest 
in their affections, that they preferred his interests to 
those of the children of the deceased prince, and he 
became absolute master of that province, from 
whence he afterwards spread his conquests far and 
wide.” (D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. p. 466. Also Har- 
mer’s Obs.) 

Mr. Harmer has well illustrated the phrase, “ We 
were salted with the salt of the palace,” (Ezra iv. 14.) 
and the reader will be i with his remarks: 
“Tt is sufficient to put an end to all conjecture, to re- 
cite the words of a modern Persian monarch, whose 
court Chardin attended some time about business. 
Rising in a wrath against an officer who had attempt- 
ed to deceive him, he drew his sabre, fell upon him, 
and hewed him in pieces, at the feet of the grand 
visir, who was standing (and whose favor the poor 
wretch courted by this deception.) And looking 
fixedly on him, and on the other great lords that 
stood on each side of him, he said, with a tone of in- 
dignation, ‘I have, then, such ungrateful servants and 
traitors as these to eat my salt! Look on this sword ; 
it shall cut off all those perfidious heads.” It is 
clear, that this expression, “ eating this prince’s salt,” 
is equivalent to—receive a maintenance from him, 
“Jt is a common expression of the natives in the East 
Indies, ‘I eat such an one’s salt ;) meaning, I am fed 
by him. Tamerlane, in his Institutes, mentioning 
one Shaw Behaun, who had quitted his service, 
joined the enemy, and fought against him, ‘At 
length,’ says he, ‘my salt which he had eaten over- 
whelmed him with remorse: he again threw him- 
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self on my mercy, and humbled himself before 
me.’ ” 

COVETOUSNESS. This word is sometimes 
used in a good sense, as ‘to covel the best gifts,’ (1 Cor. 
xii. 31.) but usually in a bad sense, to denote an inor- 
dinate desire of earthly things, especially of that 
which belongs to another. Covetousness is declared 
by the apostle to be idolatry, Col. iii. 5. 

COUNCIL is occasionally taken for any kind of 
assembly ; sometimes for that of the Sanhedrim, at 
others for a convention of pastors met to regulate 
ecclesiastical affairs. Thus the assembly of the 
apostles, &c. at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.) met to deter- 
mine whether the yoke of the law should be imposed 
on Gentile converts, is commonly reputed to be the 
first council of the Christian church. See Trrpunats. 

COUNSEL. Beside the common signification of 
this word, as denoting the consultations of men, it is 
used in Scripture for the decrees of God, the orders 
of his providence. God frustates the counsels, the 
views, the designs of princes; but “the counsels of 
the Lord stand for ever,” Ps. xxxiii. 113; evii. 11; 
Luke vii. 80. According to the LX X, Christ is eall- 
ed the angel of the great counsel ; the minister, the 
executor of the great and admirable design of God, 
for the salvation of mankind, Isaiah ix. 6. 

COUNTRY, a land, or town. It is taken likewise 
for family, Ps. xcv. 7. Patria, in Greek, signifies a 
race, a nation. The heavenly country denotes that 
residence in heaven, which is hoped for and sought 
by Christians. 

COURT. The courts belonging to the temple of 
Jerusalem were three: (1.) the court of the Gentiles, 
because the Gentiles were allowed to enter no far- 
ther; (2.) the court of Israel, because Israelites, if 
clean, had a right of admission into it; (3.) the court 
of the priests, where the altar of burnt-oflerings stood, 
and where the priests and Levites exereised their 
ministry. Israelites, who offered sacrifices, might 
bring their victims to the inner part of this court, but 
could not pass a certain separation which divided it ; 
they withdrew as soon as they had delivered their 
sacrifices and offerings to the priest, or had made 
their confession, with laying their hand on the head 
of the victim, if it were a sin-offering. 

Before the temple was built, there was a court 
around the tabernacle, formed only of pillars, and of 
veils hung by cords. (See Tapernacre.) These 
courts resembled those of the Egyptian temples. 
The palaces of kings and of great men had also exten- 
Sive courts, as appears from those of Solomon and of 
king Ahasuerus. (See House.) The evangelists men- 
tion the high-priest’s court, and Luke speaks of the 
strong armed man who guardeth the palace; that is, 
the armed guard, as in the feudal times, at the gates 
of baronial castles. 

Court is used for a city in Ezek. xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1, 
that is, the cities of Ennon and Netophath. In the 
Hebrew, this is frequent: including all those towns 
in which the word Hazer is combined ; as Hazer- 
Suza, the court of Suza; Hazer-Shual ; so, Hazer-a, 
Hazer-im, Hazer-oth: these names of towns signify 
courts. The courts of Jerusalem are sometimes put 
for the city. . 

COURTS, Jupicrat, see Tripunats. 

COZBI, daughter of Zur, a prince of the Midian- 
ites, who, with others of her sex and age, seduced 
the principal Israelites to commit idolatry and impu- 
rity; Phineas slew her and Zimri at the same time, 
Numb. xxv. 7—15. 

CRANE, a tall and long-necked fowl, which, ac- 
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cording to Isidore, takes its name from its voice, 
which we imitate in mentioning it. The prophet 
Jeremiah mentions this bird as intelligent of the sea- 
sons by an instinctive and invariable observation of 
their appointed times, vill. 7 The same thing is 
noticed by Aristophanes and Hesiod ; the latter of 
whom says, “ When thou hearest the voice of the 
crane, clamoring annually from the clouds on high, 
recollect that this is the signal for ploughing, and in- 
dicates the approach of showery winter.”  ['The 
Hebrew reads first pi, swallow, and then ay, crane ; 
our translators have either transposed the two words; 
or, what is more probable, mistaken the sense of 
them. R. 

CREATION, To Creare. These terms properly 
signify a production of something out of nothing. 
The Hebrew uses the verb sa, bard, to form, to brin 
into order, to signify creation, having no word ares 5 
accurately expresses absolute creation out of nothing. 

CRESCENS, a companion of Paul, (2 Tim. iv. 
10.) who is thought by Eusebius and others to have 
preached in Gaul, and to have founded the church 
of Vienne, in Dauphiny. 

CRETE, a large island, now called Candia, in the 
Mediterranean, (1 Mac. x. 67.) almost opposite to 
Egypt; and it may be considered as having been 
originally peopled from thence, probably by a branch 
of the Caphtorim. The Cretans affected the utmost 
antiquity, as a nation, and distinguished themselves 
as Eleocretenses, “true Cretans.” Homer celebrates 
this island as famous for its hundred gates, which 
Virgil (ASneid. iii.) seems to refer to cities; but in 
the Odyssey, Homer calls it “ninety-citied.” Being 
surrounded by the sea, its inhabitants were excellent 
sailors, and its vessels visited all coasts. They were 
also famous for archery, which they practised from 
their infancy. But the glory of Crete was Minos the 
legislator, said to be son of Jupiter and Europa, or 
rather Manueh, which was but another name for Ju- 
piter himself. Minos was the first, it is said, who 
reduced a wild people to regularity of life; and in 
order to effect this the more completely, he retired 
during nine years into the cavern of Jupiter: which 
seems to be the same as what is related by the Hin- 
doo Puranas, that Sami Rama performed austere de- 
votion nine years in the hollow of a tree, before she 
effected her settlement. After nine years, Minos 
established religious rites ; and these and other usages 
of Crete were copied by the Greeks. See Caruror. 

The Cretans were one of the three K’s against 
whose unfaithfulness the Grecian proverb cautioned— 
Kappadocia, Kilicia, and Krete. Itappears, also, that 
the character of this people for lying was thoroughly 
established in ancient times ; for in common speech, 
the expression “to Cretanize,” signified to tell hes ; 
which contributes to account for that detestable 
character the apostle (Titus i. 12.) has given of the 
Cretans, that they were “always liars.” ‘This was not 
only the opinion of Epimenides, from whom Paul 
quotes this verse, but of Callimachus, who has the 
same words. When Epimenides adds, that “the 
Cretans are savage beasts,” or fierce beasts, “and gor- 
hellies,”—bellies which take a long time in being 
filled—he completes a most disgusting description. 
Polybius represents them as disgraced by piracy, 
robbery, and almost every crime, and Paul charges 
Titus to rebuke them sharply, and in strong tens, 
to prevent their adherence to Jewish fables, human 
ordinances, and legal observances. 

Crete was taken by the Romans under Metellus, 
hence called Creticus, after a vigorous resistance of 
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above two years, (A. D.66.) and, with the small king- 
dom of Cyrene, on the coast of Libya, formed a 
Roman province. In the reign of the emperor Leo, 
it had twelve bishops, subject to Constantinople. In 
the reign of Michael Il. the Saracens seized it, and 
held it until, after 127 years, they were expelled by 
the emperor Phocas. It remained under the domin- 
ion of the emperor, till Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 
being raised to the throne, rewarded Bonifacio, mar- 
quis of Montserrat, with it, who sold it to the Vene- 
tians, A. D. 1194. Under their government it 
flourished greatly; but was unexpectedly attacked 
by the Turks, A. D, 1645, in the midst of peace. 
The siege lasted 24 years, and cost the ‘Turks 200,000 
men. tet is now subject to the Turks, and, conse- 
quently, is impoverished and depopulated. In many 
places it is unhealthy. 

CRIMSON, see Purpte, Scaruer. 

CRISPUS, chief of the Jewish synagogue at Cor- 
inth, was converted aud baptized by Paul, (Acts 
xviii. 8.) about A. D. 52, 1 Cor. i. 14. Some affirm 
that Crispus was bishop of ®gina, an island near 
Athens. ‘Tbe Greeks observe his festival, October 4. 

CROCODILE, see Leviaruan. 

CROSS, a kind of gibbet. made of pieces of wood 
placed transversely ; whether crossing at right angles, 
one at the top of the other, orin the middle, or diag- 
onally, or fork-wise. The Greek oruveds, stauros, a 
cross, often denotes only a piece of wood fixed in 

the ground, by the Latins called palus, or vallum. 
Death by the cross was a punishment of the meanest 
slaves; and was a mark of infamy. This punish- 
ment was so common among the Romans, that pains, 
afflictions, troubles, &c. were called crosses ; and the 
verb cructare was used for sufferings both of body 
and mind. Our Saviour says, that his disciple must 
cake up his cross and follow him, The cross is the 
sign of ignominy and sufferings ; ‘yet it is the badge 
and glory of the Christian. Jesus Christ is the way 
we are to follow; and there is no way of attaining 
that glory and happiness which is promised in the 
gospel, but by the cross of Christ. The punish- 
ment of the cross was common among the Syrians, 
Egyptians, Persians, Africans, Greeks, Romans, and 
Jews. Pharaoh’s chief baker was beheaded, and his 
carcass fastened toa cross, Gen. xl.19. (Eng. trans. 
tree.) Haman prepared a great cross, (Eng. trans. 

allows,) on which to hang Mordecai, Esth. vii. 10. 

he Jews will not admit that they crucified people 
while living; they affirm that they first put them to 
death, and then fastened them to a cross either by 
the hands or the neck. But though there are many 
instances of men thus ne on a gibbet after death, 
there are indisputable proofs of their crucifying them 
alive. The worshippers of Baal-peor, (Numb. xxv. 
4.) and the king of Ai, (Josh. viii. 22.) were hung up 
alive ; as were the descendants of Saul, by the Gibe- 
onites ; (2 Sam. xxi. 9.) and Alexander Janneeus cru- 
cified of his subjects at an entertainment. 

The law ordained that persons executed should 
not be left on the cross after sun-set, because he who 
is hanged is cursed by God, Deut. xxi. 23. The 
Jews believed that the souls of those who remained 
on the gibbet without burial, enjoyed no peace, but 
wandered until their bodies were buried. This also 
was an idea of the Greeks and Romans. 

‘Sometimes the criminal was crucified on a tree, 
and fastened toit with cords ; and sometimes he was 
fastened with his head downwards; as was Peter, 
from respect to his Master, Jesus Christ, not thinking 
himself worthy to be fixed to a cross in the same 
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manner as he had been. Sometimes a fire was 
kindled at the foot of the cross, by the smoke and 
flame of which the sufferer might perish. The 
common way of crucifying was by fastening the 
criminal with nails, one at each hand, and one at 
both his feet, or one at each foot. Sometimes they 
were bound with cords, which, though it seems 
gentler, because it occasions less pain, was really 
more cruel, because the suflerer was hereby made to 
languish longer. Sometimes they used both nails 
and eords for fastenings; and when this was the 
case, there was no difficulty in lifting up the per- 
son, together with his cross, he being sufficiently 
supported by the cords. Before they nailed him 
to the cross, they generally scourged him with 
whips, or leathern thongs, which was thought more 
severe, and more infamous, than scourging with 
cords. Sometimes little bones, or pieces of bones, 
were tied to the scourges, to increase the pain. 
Slaves, who had been guilty of great crimes, were 
fastened to a gibbet, or a cross; and were thus led 
about the city, and beaten. Our Saviour was loaded 
with his cross; and, as he sunk under the burden, 
Simon, the Cyrenian, was constrained to bear it after 
him, and with him, Mark xv. 21. The criminal was 
crucified quite naked ; and the Saviour of the world, 
in all probability, was not used more tenderly than 
others who suffered this punishment, although Chris- 
tians, out of respect and modesty, represent the Re- 
deemer as decently covered, sometimes from his 
loins to his knees. 

The cross to which our Saviour was nailed, had 
the form of a T, but with the head-piece rising above 
the transverse beam. Some say it was fifteen feet 
high ; that the arms of it were seven or eight feet 
long ; that the top on which the title, or sentence of 
condemnation, was fastened, was a piece of wood 
added afterwards, with a board, on which was writ- 
ten, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” But 
this is all conjecture, nd rather against probability, 
as it seems, from the circumstances narrated, that the 
cross was much lower; so that a person speaking 
from it could easily be heard, that a foot soldier’s 
spear could pierce the side of our Lord, and that a 
reed or cane, in addition to a person’s height, could 
reach his mouth, Painters commonly represent the 
cross as lowered when our Saviour is fastened to it, 
and afterwards set upright again, and the body of 
our Saviour raised with it. But this opinion is not 
at all probable. The shaking and motion of the 
cross, together with the weight of the body, might, 
without any thing else, have broken the hands and 
feet, and have loosened him from the cross, with 
indescribable pains. It is most probable that he was 
nailed to the cross, as itstood already erected. 

Sometimes those who were fastened upon the cross 
lived long in that condition ; from three to nine days. 
Hence, Pilate was amazed at our Saviour’s dying 
so soon, because naturally he must have lived 
longer, Mark xy. 44. The legs of the two thieves 
were broken, to hasten their death, that their bodies 
might not remain on the cross on the sabbath-day, 
and to comply with the law, which forbade the bodies 
to hang after sunset; but among other nations, they 
were suffered to continue long ; sometimes, till they 
were devoured alive by birds and beasts of prey. 

The Hebrews did not pray for those of their na- 
tion who were crucified or hanged, at least not 
publicly in the synagogue ; nor did they permit them 
to be placed in the tombs of their families, till their 
flesh had been first consumed in the public sepul 
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chres. Perhaps it was for this reason that Joseph of 
Arimathea desired leave from Pilate to lay the body of 
Jesus in his own tomb, that it might vot be thrown 
undistinguished into the public burying-place. 

CROWN, an ornainent frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, and in very common use, apparently, 
among the Hebrews. ‘The high-priest wore a crown 
about bis mitre, or the lower part of his bonnet, tied 
behind his head. It seems as if private priests, and 
even common Israelites, also, wore a sort of crown ; 
for God commands Ezekiel not to take off his crown, 
(tire, Eng. trans.) nor assume the marks of mourn- 
ing Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23. This crown was a riband or 
nilet, which surrounded the head. When Moses 
commands the Israelites to bind the words of the 
Jaw on their hands, and as frontlets between their 
eyes, he alludes to the use of crowns and bracelets 
among them, Deut. vi. &. 

Crowns are so little in use among us, that we dis- 
tinguish the supreme magistrates of countries by the 
phrase “crowned heads ;” but in the East they are 
worn on many occasions which require demoustra- 
tions of joy. (Comp. Eccles. and Job.) Job (xxxi. 
36.) speaks of binding a crown on his head, which we 
are not, we presume, to take as a royal crown, (that 
would not need binding,) but as one of those tokens 
of rejoicing which the custom of his country de- 
manded at proper opportunities, But we have this 
custom described at full length in Wisdom and Ee- 
clesiasticus :— Let no flower of the spring pass by 
us; let us crown ourselves with rose-buds,” chap. ii. 
8. “ Wisdom weareth a crown, triumphing for ever,” 
chap. iv. 2. “The fear of the Lord is a crown of 
rejoicing,” Eccles. i, 2. These passages lead us to 
the true import of the crown of thorns, placed by 
the Roman soldiers on the head of our Lord—it was 
\ derision of his inauguration as king of the Jews; 
and it was not a tarnished golden crown which they 
vmployed, but a prickly vegetable one; to degrade, 
ia very expressive, and intendedly ridiculous, man- 
nw, the triumphant occasion on which they thus 
bcdecked him. ‘The use of crowns among the vic- 
to: ous athlete, or combatants in the games of an- 
tiquity, is well known. Newly married people of 
bot\ sexes wore crowns, more rich and beautiful 
than those generally used, Isa. Ixi. 10; Cant. iii. 11. 

The crown, mitre, and diadem, royal fillet, and tiara, 
are froquently confounded. Crowns are bestowed 
on gods, kings, and princes, as marks of their digni- 
ty. Levid took the crown from the god Moloch, or 
Mileom, which was of gold and enriched with 
jewels, (see Moxocu,) (2 Sam. xii. 80; 1 Chron. xx. 
2.) and the Amalekite who boasted of killing Saul, 
brought tat prince’s diadem, or royal fillet, to David, 
2Sam. i. 10. Queens among the Persians wore 
diadems, I’sth. ii. 17. God says, he had put a crown 
of gold on ‘he head of the Jewish nation, which is 
represented as his spouse, Ezek. xvi. 12. Kings 
used several diadems, when they possessed several 
kingdoms, Ptolemy, having conquered Syria, made 
his entry ints Antioch, and put two diadems on his 
head, that of Egypt and that of Asia. In the Reve- 
lation, the «ragon with seven heads had seven 
crowns, one 0 1 each head, (xii. 3.) and the beast which 
sprung out of the sea, with ten horns, had, likewise, 
ten crowns. Lastly, the Eternal Word, the True 
and Faithful One, had many crowns on his head, 
xix. 12, 

Crown is figuratively used to signify honor, “Ye 
are my joy and my crown,” says Paul to the Philip- 
pians, iv. 1. Crown is used likewise for reward, be- 
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cause conquerors in the public games were crowned 
with wreaths, garlands, &c. 

CRUCIFIXION, see Cross. 

CRUSE, a small vessel for holding water, and 
other liquids, 1 Sam. xxvi. 11. 

Our translators have rendered by the word cruse, 
no less than three words, which are offered by the 
Hebrew; and which, no doubt, describe different 
utensils; though, perhaps, all may be taken as ves- 
sels for the purpose of containing liquid. The first 
oceurs, 1 Sam. xxvi. 11. David, when in Saul’s 
tent, would not smite him, but carried off his spear, 
and his eruse (tsappachath) of water. That this was 
a small vessel, not a capacious cistern, is evident ; 
that it was a personal appendage to Saul, appears 
from its being readily recognized as belonging to 
him. Probably, as the spear was royal, so was the 
water-vessel. However, it is certain it was not large. 
In 1 Kings xvii. 12, the same word is used for the 
widow’s cruse of oil. So also 1 Kings xix. 20.— 
We read also, 1 Kings xiv. 3, “Take in thy hands. . 
a cruse of honey ;” but here the word is different, 
(bakbuk debash,) because, honey not being, by a great 
deal, so fluid as water, a different vessel might con- 
tain it; this should, most properly, be rendered a jar 
or pot of honey. In 2 Kings ii. 20, Elisha says, 
“Bring me a new cruse” (tselochith). This vessel is 
described by a word different from either of the for- 
mer; and one which, in 2 Chron. xxxv. 13, appears 
to denote a vessel in which the sacrifices were boiled ; 
but elsewhere, a vessel—a dish, brought to table, 
containing food, 2 Kings xxi. 13: Prov. xix. 24; 
xxvi. 15. Perhaps this might answer to our BowL, 
or porringer. See Disu, and Kneapine Troveus. 

ow, it seems to be most probable, that as Saul 
(like Elijah) was journeying, he took with him such 
vessels as are customarily used by those who now 
journey in the East; and, as the widow in Sarepta 
is described as being reduced to the very extremity 
of famine, we may conclude that the narrower, the 
smaller, the more diminutive, and the less capacious, 
were her cruse, the better it agrees with the handful 
of meal, and with the other circumstances of her 
situation and history. 


To those acquainted with the shape and nature of 
the Florentine flasks of oil, one of the above figures 
(a) will appear a close resemblance of them; and as 
there is, probably, areason, in the nature of that com- 
modity, for making the flask with a neck so long 
and so narrow, if the same reason hold in Judea, 
the same would be the shape of the Jewish flasks. 
Moreover, as this is the shape of the water-flasks 
now used by travellers in the East, it may well rep- 
resent the ancient tsappachath, which our translators 
have rendered cruse. The reader will observe the 
wicker case to this flask ; which we may suppose, in 
the instance of Saul’s, was of superior materials, or 
more ornamented than usual, by way of denoting its 
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employment by a royal personage. But, as it must 
be admitted that it might be of another shape, we 
have in our engraving a vessel differently shaped, 
(p) which likewise is used by travellers in the Last, 
to contain water for personal accommodation ; and 
the ornaments on which might easily be rendered 
royal, and even superb. Pococke says, “If they go 
long journeys, they have such vessels for containing 
water as are represented in fig. (8) and (c) which 
they use in the journey to Mecca. 

To CRY. This word is used in several senses. 
“The blood of Abel crieth from the ground,” where 
it was spilt, Gen. iv. 10. “The cry of Sodom as- 
cended up to heaven,” xviii. 20. ‘The cries of the 
Israelites, oppressed by the Egyptians, rose up to 
the throne of God, Exod. iii. 9. “He looked for 
judgment, but beliold oppression ; for righteousness, 

ut behold a ery,” Isa. v. 7. “If my land cry against 
me, or the furrows likewise thereof complain,” says 
Job, xxxi. 38. The force of these expressions is 
such, that any explanation would only weakeu them. 

CRYSTAL. The Hebrew Kerech is rendered by 
our translators, crystal, (Ezek. i. 22.) frost, (Gen. 
xxxi. 40, &c.) and ice, Job vi. 16, &c. The word 
primarily denotes ice, and it is given to a perfectly 
transparent and hyaline gem, from its resemblance 
to this substance. 

CUBITT, a measure used among the ancients, and 
which the Hebrews call ammdh. A cubit was origi- 
nally the distance from the elbow to the extremity 
of the middle finger ; which is the fourth part of a 
well-proportioned man’s stature. The Hebrew cu- 
bit, according to bishop Cumberland, and M. Pel- 
letier, is twenty-one inches; but others fix it at 
eighteen. The Talmudists observe, that the Hebrew 
cubit was larger, by one quarter, than the Roman. 
It is thought that there were two sorts of cubits 
among the Hebrews, one sacred, the other common ; 
the sacred containing three feet, the common, a foot 
and a half. Moses (Numb. xxxvy. 4.) assigns to the 
Levites 1000 sacred cubits of land round about their 
cities; and in the next verse he gives them 2000 
common ones. ‘The two columns of brass, in Solo- 
mon’s temple, are reckoned eighteen cubits high, in 
1 Kings vii. 15, and in 2 Chron. iii. 15, thirty-five 
cubits. (See Boaz.) Other writers, however, allow 
the sacred cubit to exceed the common cubit by only 
a hand’s breadth. They suppose Moses to speak of 
the common cubit, when he describes it as the 
measure of a man’s arm folded inward; (Deut. iii. 
11.) and that the sacred cubit was a hand’s breadth 
longer than this, as Ezek. xliii. 18. The very learned 
and ingenious Dr. Arbuthnot says, that to him it 
seems plain, that the Jews used two sorts of cubits, 
a sacred one, and a profane or common one; for in 
Deut. iii. 11. the bed of Og is said to have been nine 
cubits long, and four cubits broad, after the cubit of 
aman. But (Ezek. xl. 5.) Ezekiel’s reed is said to 
be six cubits long, by the cubit and a hand-breadth ; 
whence it appears, that the larger cubit, by which 
the reed was measured, was longer than the common 
one, by a hand-breadth, or three inches. But, not- 
withstanding these reasons, Calmet believes that 
there was but one cubit among the Hebrews, from 
the exodus to the Babylonish captivity ; and that 
this was the Egyptian cubit, the measure of which 
was taken, some years ago, from the old standards 
extant at Grand Cairo; and that only after the cap- 
tivity, Scripture notices two sorts of measures to 
distinguish the ancient Hebrew cubit from that of 
Babylon, which the pre had used during their 
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abode in that city. On this, he thinks, is grounded 
the precaution of Ezekiel in observing, that the 
cubit he is speaking of is the true ancient cubit, 
larger by a hand’s breadth than the common cubit. 

CUCKOO, an unclean bird, Lev. xi. 16. We are 
not certain of the bird intended by Moses under this 
name}; the strength of the versions is ‘n favor of the 
sea-mew, or gull. Geddes renders, the horn-owl,” 
but we incline to the opinion of Shaw, who under- 
stands it of the rhaad, or saf-saf, a granivorous and 
gregarious bird, which wants the hinder toe ; though 
we confess we see no reason for the exclusion of 
this bird by Moses. See Birvs. 

CUCUMBER, a vegetable very plentiful in the 
East, especially in Egypt, (Numb. xi. 5.) where they 
are esteemed delicacies, aud form a great part of the 
food of the lower class of people, especially during 
the hot months. [The oxwp, kishdim, of Numb. xi. 
5, is the Egyptian cucumber, the Cucumis chate of 
Linneus, similar in form to our cucumber, but larger, 
being usually a foot in length. It is described by 
Hasselquist as greener, smoother, softer, sweeter, 
and more digestible than our cucumber. (Travels, 
p. 530, Germ. ed.) He also says, that it grows in 
perfection around Cairo, especially after the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. In other parts of Egypt it is less 
cultivated, because it does not succeed as well. They 
are not watery, but rather of a firm substance, like 
melons, with a sweetish and refreshing taste. In 
summer they are brought upon the tables of the 
great, and of the Europeans in Egypt, as the best 
and most pleasant refreshment, and from which no 
ill consequences are to be apprehended. R. 

CUD, the food deposited in the first stomach in 
cattle, and some other animals, for the purpose of 
rumination, i. e. of being chewed again, when it re- 
turns upwards, after having been swallowed. Ani- 
mals not chewing the cud were prohibited as food 
to the Hebrews, Deut. xiv. 6—8. See Anmazs. 

CUMMIN, a plant much like fennel; and which 
produces blossoms and branches in an umbellated 
form. Our Lord reproved the scribes and Pharisees 
for so very carefully paying tithe of mint, anise, 
and cummin, and yet neglecting good works, and 
more essential obedience to God’s law, Matt. 
Xxiii. 23, 

CUP. This word is taken in Scripture both in 
a proper and in a figurative sense. In a proper 
sense, it signifies a common cup, such as is used for 
drinking out of at meals; or a cup of ceremony, as 
used at solemn and religious meals; as at the pass- 
over, when the father of the family pronounced cer- 
tain blessings over the cup, and, having tasted it, 
passed it round to the company and his whole family, 
who partook of it. Ina figurative sense, cup gene- 
rally imports afflictions or punishments: “Stand up, 
O Jerusalem, which hast drunk at the hand of the 
Lord the cup of his fury,” Isaiah li. 17. (See Psalm 
Ixxv. 8.) In the same sense, men are represented as 
drunk with sorrow, with afflictions, with the wine 
of God’s wrath ; which expressions are consequences 
following this first metaphor of a cup. It is de- 
rived from the custom observed at entertainments for 
the guests to drink round out of the same cup. Such 
persons as refused to drink in their turn at feasts, 
were not endured: “Let him drink or begone,” was 
a kind of proverb. Cup denotes, likewise, share or 
portion, (Psalm xvi. 5.) because at meals each had 
his cup. Or the prophet alludes to those cups which 
were drunk by every one in his turn: “T will have 
no share in the inheritance, the feasts, sacrifices, por- 
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tions, society of the wicked; God alone is sufficient 
Yor me; he is my portion and my cup; I desire noth- 
ng further.” 

Cur or Buirsstne (1 Cor. x. 16.) is that which 
was blessed in entertainments of ceremony, or 
solemn services, out of which the company drank 
all round. Or a cup over which God was blessed 
for having furvished its contents ;—and occasionally, 
for having afforded cause, as well as means, of re- 
joicing. Our Saviour, in the last supper, blessed the 
cup, and gave it to each of his disciples to drink, 
Luke xxii. 20. 

Cur or Sarvarion (Ps. exvi. 13.) is a cup of 
thanksgiving, of blessing the Lord for his mercies. 
We see this practice where the Jews of Egypt, in 
their festivals for deliverance, offered cups of salva- 
tion. The Jews have at this day cups of thanksgiv- 
ing, which are blessed, in their marriage ceremonies, 
and in entertainments made at the circumcision of 
their children. Some commentators believe “the 
cup of salvation” to be a libation of wine poured on 
the victim sacrificed on thanksgiving occasions, ac- 
cording to the Jaw of Moses, Exod. xxix. 40. 

Cur or Joseru, by which, according to the Eng- 
lish translation, he is said to have divined, Gen. 
xliv. 5. From customs still used in the East, it 
seems probable that this, instead of being a cup by 
which to divine, was a cup of distinction, or one pe- 
culiar to the governor, which had been presented, 
as they now are in some parts, by the citizens whom 
he governed. See under Josera. 

CURSE. God denounced his curse against the 
serpent which had seduced Eve, (Gen. iii, 14.) and 
against Cain, who had imbued his hands jn _ his 
brother Abel’s blood, iv. 11. He also promised to 
bless those who should bless Abraham, and to curse 
those who should curse him. The divine maledic- 
tions are not merely imprecations, nor are they im- 
potent wishes; but they carry their effeets with 
them, and are attended with all the miseries they 
denounce or foretell. 

Holy men sometimes prophetically cursed par- 
ticular persons; (Gen. ix. 25; xlix. 7; Deut. xxvii. 
15; Josh. vi. 26.) and history informs us, that these 
imprecations had their fulfilment; as bad those of 
our Saviour against the barren fig-tree, Mark xi. 21. 
But such curses are not consequences of passion, 
impatience, or revenge ;—they are predictions, and 
therefore not such as God condemns. No one shall 
presume to curse his father or his mother, on pain 
of death ; (Exod. xxi. 17.) nor the prince of his peo- 
ple; (xxii. 28.) nor one that is deaf; (Lev. xix. 14.) 
whether a man really deaf be meant here, or one 
who is absent, and therefore cannot hear what is said 
against him. Blasphemy, or cursing of God, is pun- 
ashed with death, Lev. xxiv. 10, 11. Our Lord pro- 
nounces blessed those disciples who are (falsely) 
loaded with curses; and requires his followers to 
bless those who curse them; to render blessing for 
cursing, &c. Matt. v. 11. 

The rabbins say, that Barak cursed and excom- 
municated Meroz, who dwelt near the brook Ki- 
shon, but who came not to assist Israel against Jabin. 
Wherefore Barak excommunicated him by the sound 
of 400 trumpets, according to Judg. v. 23. But Me- 
roz is more probably the name of a place. See 
Anatuema, Devorine. 


1. CUSH, eldest son of Ham, and father of Nim- | 


rod, Gen, x. 8. His sons were Seba, Havilah, Sab- 
tah, Raamah, Sabtecha, and Nimrod, ver. 7. 
If. CUSH, and CUSHAN, the countries peopled 
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by the descendants of Cush, and geterally called 
Ethiopia, in the English Bible, as though but one 
place were intended. Such, however, is not the 
fact, and a want of attention to this will involve 
some passages of Scripture mm inextricable confusion, 

{Commentators differ exceedingly in respect to 
the countries which are included under the name of 
Cush, or Ethiopia. Bochart every where understands 
the southern parts of Arabia; (Phaleg. iv. 2.) Ge- 
senius affirms that Cush, and all the tribes conneeted 
with this name, are -to be sought only in Africa. 
(Lex. art. w >.) Michaelis supposed that both the 
African Ethiopia and southern Arabia were intended. 
(Spicileg. i. 148, seq.) To this opmion Rosenmiiller 
also assents ; (Bibl. Geog. iii. p. 154.) and adds, that 
in a wider sense, the Hebrews designated by the name 
Cush all southern countries, or the torrid zone, with 
their inhabitants, so far as these were of a black or 
tawny color,—in an indefinite extent, from west to 
east. He supposes, too, that if the Hebrews had any 
knowledge of the countries around the Indus and 
Ganges, which we now call the East Indies, they 
also included all these regions under the name Cush ; 
i. e. they employed this name generally and indefi- 
nitely, just as the Greeks did Ethiopia, and as we do, 
at the present day, the term East Indies. Mr. Bry- 
ant supposes the Scripture to mention three different 
countries of this name, viz. in Africa, in southern 
Arabia, and the third comprehending the regions of 
Persis, Chusistan, and Susiana. (Mythology, vol. iii. 
p- 180; p. 175, ee As this last opinion is the more 
consonant, both with the Bible and with profane his- 
tory, it will be proper here to point out the grounds 
on which it rests. 

1. Cusn, the oriental Cush, or Ethiopia, is men- 
tioned by Herodotus; (vii. 70.) and Zephaniah mani- 
festly alludes to it, when he speaks of the return of 
Judah from captivity: (iii. 10.) “From beyond the 
rivers of Cush (Ethiopia), my suppliants, even the 
daughter of my dispersed, shall bring mine “peti 
The principal of these rivers were, of course, the 
Ulai, Kur, Chobar, and Choaspes; all eastern 
branches of the Tigris; near which were the chief 
places of the captivity. (Bryant’s Mythol. iii. p. 181.) 
Cholchis was also included in this oriental Cush, or 


- Ethiopia ; for Jerome mentions St. Andrew’s preach- 


ing the gospel in the towns upon the two Cholebic 
rivers, the Apsarus and Phasis ; and calls the natives 
Ethiopes interiores ; he also relates the same circum- 
stance of Matthias, and calls the country altera Ethi- 
op. (Hieron. de Scriptoribus ecclesiast.) Many 
other notices to the same effect from classic authors 
are quoted by Mr. Bryant, as above cited. Besides 
this, Moses Choronensis, a native of Armenia, who 
wrote, in the fifth century, a history of that country, 
and also a geography still extant, includes all the 
country east of the Tigris, from the Caspian sea to 
the Persian gulf, under the name of Cush. He calls 
Media, Chushi-Capcoch; Elymais, Chushi-Chora- 
san; Persia, Chushi-Vemroz; and under Elymais 
he reckons a province named Chusastan. (Ed. 
Whiston, p. 363.) This province of Chusastan, or 
Chusistan, or Khosistan, corresponds to the ancient 
Susiana, is bounded on the south by the Persian 
gulf, and on the west and south-west by the Tigris, 
which separates it from the Arabian Irak ; and its 
name is no other than the ancient Cush with a Per- 
sian termination. (See sir R. K. Porter’s map of 
Persia in his Travels; also in Rosenmiiller’s Bib, 
Geog. vol. i.) As a still further ‘illustration, we may 
add, that the country called ans, Cuthah, in 2 Kings 
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xvii. 24, where the king of Assyria is said to have 
transported from Babylon, and Cuthah, and Ava, and 


Hamath, colonisis into the cities of Samaria, can | 


hardly be any other than this oriental Cush; the 
name Cuthah, or Cuth, being only the Aramzean mode 
of pronouncing Cush; since the letters shin and 
tau were by them often thus interchanged ; as in 
the name wx, Ashiir, or Assyria, which they pro- 
nounced ~ynx, 4thur, or Aturia. (See under Assyria.) 
From the fact of its being mentioned along with Baby- 
lon, it is evidently a country lying eastward of Pales- 
tine, and the coincidence of the name leaves little room 
to doubt its identity with the oriental Cush, as above 
described. To this country, then, we must assign 
the river Gihon. (See Stuart’s Heb, Chrestomathy 
on Gen. ii. 13.) 

2. Cusu, as employed by the Hebrews, included 
the southern parts of Arabia, principally along the 
coasts of the Red sea; since there are several pas- 
sages of Scripture which apply to no other coun- 
try ; and least of all to the African Ethiopia, or Abys- 
sinia. From this country originated Nimrod, who 
conquered Babel, Gen. x. 8, seq. The Ethiopian 
woman, whom Moses married during the march of 
the Israelites through the Arabian desert, can hardly 
be supposed to have come from the distant Abys- 
sinia, but rather from the adjacent southern Arabia, 
Num. xii. 1. When the prophet Habakkuk says, 
(iii. 7.) “I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction; and 
the [tent-]curtains of the land of Midian did trem- 
ble,” those whom he addressed surely did not 
think of the distant African Ethiopia, but of the 

arts adjacent to Midian, i. e. southern Arabia. So 
in 2 Chron. xxi. 16, among the enemies of the He- 
brews are mentioned, afier the Philistines, the Ara- 
bians, who dwelt near, by the side of the Cushites, 
or Ethiopians; this cannot well apply to the African 
Ethiopians, who were separated from Arabia by the 
Red sea and wide deserts. In like manner, when it 
is said, in 2 Chron. xiy. 9, that Zerah, king of Ethio- 
pia, made an incursion into Judea as far as Mare- 
shah, we can hardly suppose him to come from the 
African Ethiopia ; for in that case he must first have 
conquered Egypt; of which there js no mention. 
It is, therefore, more probable, that he was the king 
ofan Arabian tribe; who might more easily come in 
contact with the king of Judah. Moreover, in wri- 
ters of the fifth century, the Homerites, or Hamyar- 
ites, a people who always inhabited the south of Ara- 
bia, are called Cushites and Ethiopians. (Asseman- 
ni, Biblioth. Orient. tom. iii. pt. ii. p. 568.) Hence 
the Chaldee paraphrast Jonathan was not far out of 
the way, when he translates the word Cush in Gen. 
x. 6, by Arabia ; as also the paraphrast of the Chroni- 
cles, 1 Chron. i. 8,9. *R. 

3. Cusn, Ethiopia, south of Egypt, or Ethiopia 
proper, now generally named Abyssinia, which name 
the Arabians derive from Habasch, a son of Cush. 
This Habasch is not mentioued in the Bible, nor the 
Cush from whom the Mahometans suppose him to 
be descended; for the Scripture Cush was brother 
of Canaan, and father of Nimrod, Seba, Sabtah, Ha- 
vilah, Raamah, and Sabtecha ; whereas, the Arabians 
make Cush the father of Habasch to be son and not 
brother of. 1an ; and certainly it is probable, that 
Cush th father of Nimrod, &c. who dwelt in Ara- 
bia, is different from Cush the son of Canaan, who 
peopled Ethiopia proper. Ethiopia proper is de- 
scribed in the tata § passages: “T will make 
Egypt waste, from Migdol to Syene,” (Assouan, on 


~ the confines of Ethiopia,) Ezek. xxix. 10, marg. and 
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Jer. xiii, 23, “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin?” Jeremiah joins the Cushim with the Liby- 
ans; Daniel, (xi. 43.) which can be naturally ex- 
piained only of the Ethiopians and Abyssinians ; 
also Ezekiel, xxx. 4, 5. Queen Candace’s eunuch 
was of the same country. In all these passages it 
appears that Cush comprehends not only Ethiopia, 
above Syene and the Cataracts, but likewise a part 
of 'Thebais, or Upper Egypt. Ahasuerus (Esther i. 
1; viii. 9.) reigned from the Indies to Ethiopia, that 
is, to Abyssinia; for Herodotus says, this country 
paid tribute to Darius son of Hystaspes. Isaiah says, 
(chap. xly. 14.) “The labor of Egypt, and merchan- 
dise of Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, men of stature, 
shall come oyer to thee, and they shall be thine.” 
Here, says Mr. Bruce, the several nations are dis- 
tinctly and severally mentioned in their places, but 
the whole meaning of the passage would have been 
lost, had not the situations of these nations been per- 
fectly known; or had not the Sabeans been men- 
tioned separately ; for both the Sabeans and the Cush- 
ites were certainly Ethiopians. The meaning of the 
verse is, that the fruit of the agriculture of Egypt, 
which is wheat; the commodities of the negro, gold, 
silver, ivory, and perfumes, would be brought by 
the Sabean shepherds, their carriers, and a nation 
of great power, who shall join themselves with you. 
Again, Ezekiel says, (chap. xxx. 8, 9.) “And they 
shall know that Iam the Lord, when I have set a 
fire in Egypt, and all her helpers shall be destroyed.” 
“Tn that day shall messengers go forth from me in 
ships, to make the careless Ethiopians afraid.” Now 
Nebuchadnezzar was to destroy Bory (Ezek. xxix. 
10.) from the frontiers of Palestine to the mountains 
above Atbara, where the Cushite dwelt. Between 
this and Egypt is a great desert ; the country beyond 
it and on both sides was. possessed by half a million 
of men. The Cushite, or negro merchant, was se- 
cure, under these circumstances, from any insult by 
land: as they were open to the sea, and had no de- 
fender, messengers, therefore, in ships, or a fleet, had 
easy access to them, to alarm and keep them at home, 
chat they did not fall into danger by marching into 
Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar, or interrupting the 
service on which God had sent him. But this does 
not appear from translating Cush, Ethiopian ; the 
nearest Ethiopians to Nebuchadnezzar, the most 
powerful and most capable of opposing him, were 
the Ethiopian shepherds of the Thebaid, and these 
were not accessible to ships; and the shepherds so 
posted near to the scene of destruction to be com- 
mitted by Nebuchadnezzar, were enemies to the 
Cushites living in towns, and they had repeatedly 
themselves destroyed them, and, therefore, had no 
temptation to be other than spectators. (Bruce, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 107.) 

These distinctions are of greater importance than 
it may at first appear ; because, by attributing to one 
country, called Cush, what properly belongs to an- 
other Cush, at a considerable distance from the for- 
mer, much confusion ensues ; and confusion, too, of 
anature not easily remedied. It should be, how- 
ever, remembered, that all ancient writers have at 
least equal confusion in their descriptions of Ethio- 
pia, (Cush,) and arising from the same cause—the 
different families of the Cushites, which, by various 
removals, inhabited these places, so widely separated 
from each other. 

We should not close this article without notiemg 
the rivers of Cush, (Ethiopia, Eng. trans.) men- 
tioned in Isa, xviii. 1, although it is not practicable, 


cur 


within the limits prescribed by this work, to enter 
tnto a critical examination of the prophecy. Mr, 
Taylor has devoted two or three Fragments to the 
subject, and he arrives at the following conclusions: 
(1.) The rivers af Cush are the branches of the Nile. 
(2.) The object af the A is to excite the Nu- 
bians and Ethiopians to send gifts to mount Zion, in 
honor of Jehovah; which they might as easily do, 
as confederate with Hoshea, king of Israel. (3.) 
The nee to whom tt is addressed are the Nubians 
and Ethiopians, in their own country; though at 
this time their king was advancing toward the pos- 
session of Egypt. (4.) The history to which it belongs 
is that of the extension of the Ethiopian power over 
Egypt, and the silent termination of it, (5.) The 
person who sends the messengers. The prophet him- 
self sends to the southern Egyptians; the southern 
Egyptians send to Nubia, which Nubia is the nation 
to which the message is ultimately addressed, If 
this representation be just, the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land, by any western power, is 
not the application of it. 

CUTHITES, a people who dwelt beyond the 
Euphrates, and were from thence transplanted into 
Samaria, in place of the Israelites, who had before | 
inhabited it. ‘They came from the land of Cush, or 
Cutha; their first settlement being in the cities of 
the Medes, subdued by Shalmaneser, and his prede- 
essors. Neos. Cusn.) The Israelites were substi- 
tuted for them in those places, Qn their arrival in 
Samaria, the Cuthites resumed the worship of the 

ls they had adored beyond the Euphrates, The 

rd, beimg hereby provoked, sent lions among them, 
which destroyed them. This being reported to 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, he via, Ea an Isra- 
elitish priest to instruct them in that worship which 
was pleasing to God; but the people, thinking they 
might reconcile their old superstitions with the wor- 
ship of the God of Israel, worshipped the Lord and 
their false gods together, and made of the lowest of 
the people priests of the high-places. They con- 
tinued this practice long, but afterwards. forsook 
idols, and adhered to the law of Moses, as the Sa- 
maritans, their descendants, continue to do, When 
the Jews returned frem their captivity, the Samari- 
tans desired to assist them in rebuilding the temple, 
Bera iv. 1, 2.) but Zerubbabel, and Jeshua son of 
ozedek, with the elders of Israel, answered that 
they could not grant their request; the king of 
Persia having given permission to Jews only to 
duild a ave to the Lord, Hence it appears, 
that the Cuthites had hitherto no temple in their 
country; but that in each city they worshipped God, 
and, perhaps, idols in consecrated places. Josephus 
informs us, that they did not build a common tem- 
ple on mount Gerizim tll the reign of Alexander 
the Great, See Samanrrans. 

CUTTINGS tx rus Fussn. There hasbeen much | 
conjecture as to the reason fer which the priests of 
Baal “cut themselves, after their manner, with Knives, | 
and with lancets, tUl the blood gushed out upon | 
them,” 1 Kings xviii. 28. This seems, by the his- 

t 


tory, to have been after Elijah had mocked them, or 
while he was mocking them, and had worked up 
their fervor and passions to the utmost height. Mr. 
Harmer has touched lightly on this circumstance, 
but has not set it in so clear a view as it seems to be 
capable of} nor has he given very cogent instances, 
Tt may be taken as an instance of earnest entreaty, 
of conjuration, by the most powerful marks of affee- 
tion; q. d. * Dost thou not see, O Baal! with what 
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passion we adore thee ?—how we give thee most de- 
cisive tokens of our affection ? e shrink at no 
pain, we decline no disfigurement, to demonstrate 
our love for thee; and yet thou answerest not! By 
every token of our regard, answer us! By the freely 
flowing blood we shed for thee, answer us!” &e. 
They certainly demonstrated their attachment to 
Baal; but Baal did not testify his reciprocal attach- 
ment to them, in proof of his divinity ; which was 
the point in dispute between them and Elijah. Ob- 
serve how readily these still bleeding cuttings would 
identify the priests of Baal at the subsequent slaugh- 
ter; and how they tended to justify that shughter ; 
being contrary to the law, that ought to have gov- 
pete. the Hebrew nation ; as we shall presently see. 
As the demonstration of love, by cuttings made in 
the flesh, still maintains itself in the Bast, a few in- 
stances may be, at least, amusing to European read- 
ers, without fear of its becoming fashionable amon 

us: “But the most ridiculous and senseless metho 

of expressing their affection is, their singing certain 
amorous and whining songs, composed on purpose 
for such mad occasions ; between every line of which 


| they cut and slash their naked arms, with daggers ; 


each endeavoring, in their emulative madness, to ex- 
ceed the other by the depth and number of the 
wounds he gives himself. ty lively picture this, of 
the singing, leaping, and self-slashing priests of Baal !° 
Some Turks, I have observed, when old, and past 
the follies which possessed their youth, to show their 
arms, all gashed and scarred from wrist to elbow; 
aud express a great concern, but ter wonder, at 
their past simplicity.” The “oddness of the style 
poh me to render some of the above-named songs 
into English : 


Could I, dear ray of heavenly light, 
Who now behind a cloud dost shine, 
Obtain the blessing of thy sight, 
And taste thy iniiosalel all divine ; 


Thus would I shed my warm heart's blood, 
As now IT gash my veiny arm ; 

Wouldst thou but like the sun think good 
To draw it upward by some charm. 


Another runs thus: 


O, lovely charmer, pity me! 

See how my blood does from me fly! 

Yet were I sure to coma thee, 
'd gladl 


Witness it, Heaven! at 
ill’s Travels, p. 108. 


Aaron 
This account is confirmed by De la Motraye, who 
gives a print of such a subject. This custom of 
cutting themselves is taken, in other places of Scrip- 
ture, as a mark of affection: so, Jer. xhviii, 37: “ Ey- 


) ery head shall be bald, every beard clipped, and upen 


all hands cuttings; and upon the lems sackeloth ;” 
as tokens of excessive grief, for the absence of those 
thus regarded. So, chap. xvi. ver. 6: “Both the 
great and the small shall die in the land; they shall 
not be buried, neither shall men lament for them, 
nor cut themselves,” in proof of their affection, and 
expression of their loss ; “nor make themselves bald 
for them,” by tearing their hair, &e. as a token of 
grief. So, chap. xli, 5: “ There came from Samaria 
fourseore men having their beards shaven, and their 
clothes rent ; and having cud themselves ; with offer- 
ings to the house of the Lord.” So, chap, alvii. 5. 
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“ Baldness is come upon Gaza: Askelon is cut off, 
with the residue of her valleys; how long wilt thou 
cul thyself?” rather, perhaps, how deep? or to what 
length wilt thou cut thyself? All these places in- 
clude the idea of pa‘nful absence of the party beloy- 
ed. Cuttings for the dead had the same radical idea 
of privation. ‘The law says, Ley. xix. 28, and Deut. 
xiv. 1: “ Ye are the children of the Lord your God; 
ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any balduess 
tween your eyes, for the dead,” i, e. restrain such 
excessive tokens of grief: sorrow not as those with- 
out liope—if for a dead friend ; but if for a dead idol, 
as Caliuet always takes it—then it prohibits the idol- 
atrous custom, of which it also manifests the antiqui- 
ty. Mr. Harmer has properly referred “ the wounds 
in the hands” of the examined prophet, (Zech. xiii. 6.) 
to this custom:—the prophet denies that he gave 
himself these wounds in token of his affection to an 
idol; but adimits that he had received them in token 
of affection to a person. It is usual to refer the ex- 
popes of the apostle (Gal. vi. 17: “I bear in my 
ody the marks, stigmata, of the Lord Jesus,”) to those 
imprinted ou soldiers by their commanders ; or to those 
imprinted on slaves by their masters ; but would there 
be any unpropriety in referring them to tokens of affec- 
tion towards Jesus? q. d. “ Let no man take upon 
him to [molest, fatigue] trouble me by questioning 
my pretensions to the apostleship, or to the charac- 
ter of a true lover of Jesus Christ, as some among 
you Galatians have done ; for I think my losses, my 
sufferings, my scars, received in the fulfilment of my 
duty to him, are tokens sufficiently visible to every 
man who considers them, of my regard to him, 
for whose sake I have borne, and still bear them: I 
shall, therefore, write no more in vindication of 
my character, in that respect, however it may be 


wipers 
AMON, a place opposite to Esdraclon, (Judith 
vii, 3. Gr.) perhaps the same as Camon, placed by 
Eusebius in the great plain, six miles from Legio, 
north. 

I. CYAXARES I. son of Phraortes, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom of the Medes, and was suc- 


ceeded by Astyages, otherwise called Mhasuerus. 
Cyaxares began to reign about A. M. 3391, died about 
A. M. 3430. 


Il. CYAXARES II. son and successor of Asty- 

es, observing the progress of Evil-merodach, king 
of the Assyrians, or Belshazzar his son, called Cyrus 
his nephew to his assistance, and attacked Babylon, 
A. M. 3448, (See! Bevsuazzar, and Beer en) 
Xenophon says, that Cyrus left the government o 
Babylon to his uncle Cyaxares, who held it only two 
years. This Cyaxares is otherwise called Darius the 
Mede. See Darius I. 

CYMBAL, a musical instrument, consisting of 
two broad plates of brass, of a convex form, which, 
being struck together, produce a shrill, piercing 
sound. ‘They were used in the temple, and upon 
occasions of public rejoicings, (1 Chron. xvi. 19.) as 
eh are by the Armenians, at the present day. In 
1 Cor, xiii. 1, the apostle deduces a comparison from 
sounding brass, and tinkling cymbals: perhaps the 
latter words had been as well rendered clattering 
cymbals ; since such is the nature of the instrument: 
but, if we may suppose that, in the phrase “sounding 
brass,” the apostle alluded to an instrument compos- 
ed of merely two pieces of brass, shaken one aga rst 
the other, and thereby producing a kind of rattling 
jingle, void of meaning, intensity or harmony, perhaps 
we should he pretty near the true idea of the passage. 
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Boys, among ourselves, have such a kind of snappers, 
and the crotalistria of the ancients were no better. 

CYPRIARCHES; that is, governor of Cyprus. 
Nicanor has this title, 2 Mac. xii. 2. 

CYPRUS, the largest island in the Mediterranean, 
situated between Cilicia and Syria; the inhabitants 
of which were plunged in all manner of luxury and 
debauchery. Their principal deity was Venus, who 
had a celebrated temple at Paphos. The island is 
extremely fertile, and abounded in wine, oil, honey, 
wool, copper, agate, and a beautiful species of rock- 
crystal. There were also large forests of cypress- 
trees. (See Cuirrim.) Of the cities in the island, 
Paphos and Salamis are mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. The apostles Paul and Barnabas landed 
here, A. D. 44, Acts xiii. 4. While they continued 
at Salamis, they preached Jesus Christ in the Jewish 
synagogues; and from thence they visited all the 
cities of the island, preaching the gospel. At 
Paphos, they found Bar-Jesus, a false prophet, with 
Sergius Paulus, the governor: Paul struck Bar-Jesus 
with blindness; and the proconsul embraced Chris- 
tianity. Some time after, Barnabas went again into 
this island with John, surnamed Mark, (Acts xv. 39.) 
and it is said he was martyred here, being stoned to 
death by the Jews of Salamis. 

CYRENE, a city and province of Libya Pentapo- 
litana, between the great Syrtes, and the Mareotis; 
at present called Cairoan, in the kingdom of Barca. 
It was sometimes called Pentapolis, from the five 
principal cities which it contained—Cyrene, Apollo- 
nia, Arsinoé, Berenicé, and Ptolemais. From hence 
came Simon the Cyrenian, father of Alexander and 
Rufus, on whom the Roman soldiers laid a part of 
our Saviour’s cross, Matt. xxvii. 82; Luke xxiii. 26. 
There were many Jews in the province of Cyrene, 
a great part of whom embraced the Christien reli- 
gion, though others opposed it with much .»stinacy. 
Among the most inveterate enemies of otr religion, 
Luke reckons those of this province, who had a 
synagogue at Jerusalem, and excited the people 
against Stephen, Acts xi. 20. : 

CYRENIUS, or P. Sulpitius Qurrryus, (according 
to his Latin appellation,) governor of Syria, Luke ii. 
1,2. Very great difficulties have been raised on the 
history of the taxing under Cyrenius; as it appears, 
by history, that Cyrenius was not governor of Syria 
tll nine or ten years after our Saviour was born, 
Cyrenius was not of a noble family ; but, by early 
public services, he obtained the honor of the consul- 
ship of Rome, A. U. 742; and he gained a memora- 
ble victory over the Homonadenses, A. U. 747, or 
748. Usher thinks he was then proconsul of Cilicia ; 
but others think he was sent into that province as an 
extraordinary officer. However, having finished this 
war, he might be sent, say they, into Syria, for the pur- 
poses of the enrolment to be made there, A. U. 749, 
which is about the time fixed by Luke ; for Herod 
died A. U. 750, or 751. Cyrenius was appointed 
governor to Caius Cesar, A. U. C.755. It is gener- 
ally admitted that Cyrenius was not properly govern- 
or of Syria at the time of our Lord’s birth, though 
he was afterwards, Saturninus being then governor. 
Still, however, Cyrenius might have been associated, 

ith him. 

We should observe on Luke ii. 1, 2. (1.) that the 
word o?xovuéry, rendered all the world, sometimes sig- 
nifies only the whole of a country, region, or district ; 
as certainly, Luke xxi. 26. and, perhaps, Acts xi. 28. 
But the expression all the country is peculiarly prop- 
er here, because Galilee, as well as Judea, was in- 
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sluded; and perhaps all places where there were 
Jews. (2.) Thatthe word é&zoygapy. rendered taxing, 
should have been rendered enrolment; as a taxation 
did not always follow such enrolment, though this 
was generally the prelude to it. ‘The difliculty lies 
in the word xgery, “first ;” because there really was 
a taxation ten or eleven years afterwards, which, as 
a decisive mark of subjection to the Roman power, 
was very mortifying to the Jewish nation. And to 
this taxation Gamaliel alludes, Acts v. 37. Dr. 
Prideaux thought he had found traces of a Roman 
census, or universal assessment, or enrolment, in the 
second census of Augustus; and that the time occu- 
pied in making it, before it came to Judea, accounts 
for the difference between the dates when the decree 
was issued, ante A. D. 8, and the period of its execu- 
tion, at Jesus’s birth, ante A. D.3, or 4; observing, that 
acensus of the same kind, made by William the Con- 
queror in England, {Domesday Booke,) was six years 
in making. Dr. Lardner, however, objects, that the 
census of Augustus was of Roman citizens only; 
whereas this of Luke is not so restricted ; but, evi- 
dently, included Jewish subjects, and of every town. 
Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, says to the em- 
peror and senate, “ You may assure yourselves, (of 
the birth of Jesus, in Bethlehem,) from the census 
made in the time of Cyrenius, your first procurator 
in Judea;” and this description of Cyrenius,; as we 
shall see, deserves notice. Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen and Tertullian, appeal to this census of Cyre- 
nius; and the emperor Julian the Apostate says, 
“The Jesus whom you extol, was one of Ceesar’s 
subjects. If you make a doubt of it, I will prove it, 
by and by, though it may as well be done now: for 
you say yourselves, that he was enrolled with his 
father and mother in the time of Cyrenius.” (Apud 
Cyril. lib. vi.) 

Assisted by this information, we may combine the 
narrative of Luke into the following order ; which, 
probably, is not far from its true import. “ In those 
days, Cesar Augustus issued a decree, (he being dis- 
pleased at some parts of Herod’s conduct, and mean- 
ing that he should feel his dependence on the Ro- 
man empire,) that the whole land of Judea should be 
enrolled, as well persons as possessions, in order that 
the true state of the inhabitants, their families, and 
their value in property of every kind, might be 
known and recorded. Accordingly, all were enrolled, 
but the taxation did not immediately follow this en- 
rolment, because Augustus was again reconciled to 
Herod, which accounts for Josephus’s silence on an 
assessment not carried into effect. And this enrol- 
ment was made when Cyrenius the censor (afterwards 
better known under the title of Cyrenius the govern- 
or) was first sent into Judea ; (Your tirst procurator in 
Judea, says Justin Martyr, above quoted ;) or, more 
exactly, this was the first assessment, or enrolment, of 
Cyrentus, governor of Syria. And all went to be en- 
rolled, each to his own city : and as the emperor’s order 
was urgent, and Cyrenius was known to be a man 
for despatching business, even Mary, though far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy, went with Joseph ; and while they 
waited, for their turn, to be enrolled, Mary was deliv- 
ered of Jesus ;” and Jesus was enrolled with Mary and 
Joseph, as Julian says expressly, in the quotation 

iven above. 

[The difficulty which exists in Luke ii. 2, in re- 
gard to the census of Cyrenius, can probably never 
be fully removed, because of the absence of the 
necessary historical data. The passage may be 
properly translated thus: “This enrolment was the 
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first, while Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” Now 
Cyrenius, or Quirinus, was not proconsul of Syria 
until A. D. 7 or 8, when, according to chronologers, 
our Saviour was 10 years of age ; (Jos. Ant. xviii. 1.) 
but Saturninus was proconsul of Syria at the time 
of his birth, and was succeeded by Quintus Varus, 
The latter was recalled in A. D. 7, and was succeed- 
ed by Quirinus, who was sent expressly by the empe- 
ror. to take the census of the country and collect a 
tax ; which census and tax Luke also mentions, Acts 
v. 37. The difficulty, therefore, which arises here, is 
of a twofold nature ; first, the existence of such an 
enrolment at the time of Christ’s birth ; and, second- 
ly, the fact of its having been made by Cyrenius. 
Both of these facts rest on the authority of Luke 
alone; not being mentioned either by Josephus, or 
by any profane historian. 

In regard to the enrolment, it may be said, that 
it was probably not thought of sufficient importance 
by Roman historians to deserve mention ; being con- 
fined to a remote and comparatively unimportant 
province ; nor was it perhaps of such a nature, as 
would lead even Josephus to take notice of it. It 
would seem to have been a mere enumeration of 
persons, capitwm descriptio ; since the Jews at this 
time were not a Roman province, but were subject 
to Herod the Great, to whom they paid tribute. As 
Herod, however, like the other allied kings, was un- 
der the dominion of the Romans, it was in the power 
of Augustus to require an enumeration of his sub- 
jects; to which, in this instance, the Jews seem to 
have submitted willingly, since it involved no aug- 
mentation of their taxes, nor interference with their 
private affairs. But afterwards, when Archelaus had 
been banished to Vienne in Gaul, and his govern- 
ment had been reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, and when Quirinus was sent from Roi 
to make a census, not only of persons, but of property, 
with a view to taxation, the Jews resisted the meas- 
ure, and under the conduct of Judas and his asso- 
ciate Sadducus, broke out into open rebellion, (See 
Acts y. 37. and Jos, Antiq. xviii. 1. 1.) 

In regard to the other part of the difficulty, there 
have been several modes of solution proposed. 

1. The first is founded on the supposition, that 
Quirinus, at the time of Christ’s birth, was joined 
with Saturninus in the government of Syria, as the 
procurator of that province. We know that a few 
years previous to this date, Volumnius had thus been 
Joined with Saturninus ; and the two, Saturninus and 
Volumnius, are several times spoken of together by 
Josephus, and are then equally called governors of 
Syria. (Jos. Ant. xv1.9.1; xvi. 10.8.) Josephus 
does not mention the recall of Volumnius; but there 
is certainly the possibility, that this had taken place 
before the time of Christ’s birth, and that Quirinus, 
who had already distinguished himself, had been sent 
in his place. He would then have been, under Sa- 
turninus, a jyex@v, governor, of Syria, just as Volum- 
nius had been; and just as Pilate afterwards was 
iyeuorv, governor, of Judea. That he should then 
be mentioned here by Luke as such, ratber than Sa- 
turninus, is very naturally accounted for by the fact, 
that he returned, ten years afterwards, as proconsul 
or chief governor, and held a second and more im- 
portant census. The language of Justin Martyr, 
above quoted, would seem to favor this supposition. 
The objection sometimes urged against this view, 
that it requires the word jy7:orer'e to be taken in too 
wide a sense, is not valid; because Josephus applies 
the same word to the procurators Volumnius and 
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Pilate. The only real objection is, the sulence of all 
other history. But, although profane history does not 
affirm the fact of Cyrenius’ having formerly been 
procurator of Syria, before he was proconsul, yet 
she does not in any way deny it; and we may, there- 
fore, safely rest upon the authority of the sacred 
writer for the truth of this fact, just as we do for the 
fact of the existence of this first enrolment itself. 
We know that, in all other respects, his historical 
details are supported by the testimony of other wri- 
ters ; in this case, his statement is not impeached by 
any opposing testimony ; why, then, not receive it in 
simplicity? It may here.be remarked of the medal 
copied under the article Anriocn, by means of 
which Mr. Taylor claims to have solved the difficul- 
ty in this passage, that it contains the names of Sa- 
turninus and (as he supposes) Volumnius. This, 
however, if it provesany thing, only proves just what 
Josephus does, viz. that they were spoken of togeth- 
er as governors of Syria. Hence he draws from this 
madi the inference which others bad long before 
drawn from Josephus, that if Volumnius was so rep- 
resented, Cyrenius might have succeeded him, and 
also have been so represented, 

2. According to another mode of solution, the 
passage is made to read thus: “This enrolment was 
made before Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” The 
adyocates of this view suppose that Luke inserted 
this verse as a sort of parenthesis, to prevent his 
readers from confounding this enrolment with the 
aes age census made by Quirinus. The positive, 


or rather the superlative, zgery, is thus understo: d | 


in the sense of the comparative sgorég«, and is ma le 
to govern the following genitive. That both the 
positive and superlative are sometimes used instead 
of the comparative, is no doubt true; (see Kypke on 
John i. 15; Glassius, Phil. Sac. p. 48.) but such a con- 
struction in the present case woild be, to say the 
least, harsh, and very foreign to the usual simplicity 
of Luke, 

3. A third mode is sanctioned by the names of 
Calvin, Valesius, Wetstein and others, and gives the 
sense of the passage thus,—first changing «ir» into 
arci: “In Bece days, there went out a decree 
from Augustus, that the whole land should be enrol- 
led; but the enrolment itself was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” The supposition 
here is, that the census commenced under Saturni- 
nus, but was not completed until 10 years after, un- 
der Quirinus. But this supposition is not only not 
supported by any historical evidence, but is con- 
tradicted by all the evidence of this kind that exists. 
Josephus not only does not mention any census as hav- 
ing been begun previous to the arrival of Quirinus, but 
he says that Quirinus was sent by the emperor for 
the express purpose of taking a census, and speaks 
of the progress and termination of it, without a hint 
of its having been continued ten years, and under 
three successive proconsuls. (Antiq. xvii. 1. 1.) 

The above are the more important solutions which 
have been proposed in order to remove the difficul- 
ty from the passage before us. Besides these, seme 
have supposed the verse to be a marginal gloss, 
which has crept into the text; others have boldly af- 
firmed that the sacred writer has here made a mis- 
take; and several others still have proposed various 
solutions, which have been adopted only by them- 
selves, The conjecture of Michaelis furnishes a very 
good solution, were it any thing more than a mere 
conjecture : he proposes to insert 7790 tis after Zyévero, 
so that it would then read: “This was the first en- 
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rolment before that of Cyrenius,” &c. But ne 
manuscript furnishes any trace of such a read- 
ing. *R. 

CYRUS, son of Cambyses the Persian, and of 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes. 
He was born in the king his father’s court, (A. M. 
3405,) and was educated with great care. When he 
was about twelve years of age, his grandfather, As- 
tyages, sent for him to court, with his mother, Man- 
dane. Some time after, the king of Assyria’s son 
invading Media, Astyages, with his son Cyaxares, and 
his grandson Cyrus, marched against him. Cyrus 


| defeated the Assyrians, but Cambyses soon after- 


wards recalled him, that he might have him near his 
person. Astyages dying, his son Cyaxares, uncle by 
the mother’s side to Cyrus, succeeded him in the 
kingdom of Media; and Cyrus, being made general 
of the Persian troops, was sent, at the head of 30,000 
men, to assist Cyaxares, whom the Babylonians 
were ~reparing to attack. Cyaxares and Cyrus gave 
then battle, and dispersed them ; after which Cyrus 
carried the war into the countries beyond the river 
Halys, subdued Cappadocia, marched against Creesus, 
king of Lydia, defeated him, and took Sardis his 
capital. Having reduced almost all Asia, he repassed 
the Euphrates, and turned his arms against the As- 
syrians: having defeated them, he laid siege to Baby- 
Jon, which he took on a festival day, after having 
diverted the course of the river which ran through 
it. On his return to Persia, he married his cousin, the 
daughter and heiress of Cyaxares. He afterwards 
subdued all the vations between Syria and the Red 
sea, and died at the age of seventy, after a reign of 
thirty years. 

There are but few particulars respecting Cyrus in 
Scripture ; but what there are, are more certain than 
those derived from other sources. Daniel, in the 
remarkable vision, (chap. viii. 3, 20.) in which God 
showed him the ruin of several great empires, which 
preceded the birth of the Messiah, represents Cyrus 
as aram which had two horns, both high, but one 
rising bigher than the other, and the higher coming 
up last. This ram “ pushed westward, and north- 
ward, and southward, so that no beasts might stand 
before him, neither was there any that could deliver 
out of his hand ; but he did according to his will, and 
became great.”—The two horns signify the two em-~ 
pires, which Cyrus united in his person—that of the 
Medes and that of the Persians. (See Persia.) Jn 
another place, Daniel compares Cyrus to a bear, with 
three ribs in its mouth, to which it was said, “ Arise 
devour much flesh.” 

Cyrus succeeded Cambyses in the kingdom of 
Persia, and Darius the Mede (by Xenophon called 
Cyaxares, and Astyages in the Greek of Daniel xiii. 
65.) also in thé kingdom of the Medes, and the em- 
pire of Babylon. He was monarch, as he speaks, of 
all the earth, (Ezra ij. 1,2; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23.) 
when he permitted the Jews to return into their own 
country, A. M. 3466, ante A. D. 538. He had always 
a particular regard for Daniel, and kept him in high 
offices. ; 

The prophets foretold the coming of Cyrus: 
Isaiah (xliv. 28.) particularly declared his name, 
above a century before he was born. Josephus says, 
(Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 2.) that the Jews of Babylon 
showed this passage to Cyrus ; and that, in the edict 
which he granted for their return, he acknowledged, 
that he received the empire of the world from the 
God of Israel, and that the same God had desembed 
him by name, in the writings of the prophets, and 
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foretold that he should build a temple to him at Je- 
rusalem. ‘The taking of Babylon, by Cyrus, is clear- 
ly foretold by the prophets, Is. xiii. xiv. xxi. xlv. xlvi. 
xvii. Jer. xxv. 1251. li. Dan. vii. viii. 

Cyrus being a Persian by his father, and a Mede 
by his mother, he is called in an oracle, cited by He- 
rodotus, (lib. i. cap. 33, 91.) “a mule:” “ Be afraid,” 
said the oracle to Croesus, “ when the Medes shall be 
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commanded by a mule.” And Nebuchadnezzar 
some time before his death, said to the Babylonians, 
I foretell a misfortune, which none of your gods will 
be able to avert: a Persian mule shall come against 
you, who, with the help of their gods, shal] bring you 
into bondage.” (Megasthenes, apud Euseb. Preepar. 
lib. ix. cap, 41.) 


D 


DAG 
DABBASHETH, a town of Zebulun, Josh. 
xix. 11. 
DABERATH. Joshua (xix. 12.) mentions Da- 


berath as a town of Zebulun, or on its borders, but 
in chap. xxi. 28. it is placed in the tribe of Issachar ; 
which tribe ceded it to the Levites. Josephus calls 
it Dabaritta, or Darabitta, in the great plain at the ex- 
tremity of Galilee and Samaria ; perhaps it is Dabira, 
which Jerome places toward mount Tabor, in the 
district of Dioceesarea. Maundrell speaks of Debora 
at the foot of mount Tabor. 

I. DAGON, a god of the Philistines. The Ltymolo- 
gicum Magnum says that Dagon was Saturn; others 
say, he was Jupiter; others say, Venus, whom the 
Egyptians worshipped under the form of a fish ; be- 
cause, in Tryphon’s war against the gods, Venus con- 
cealed herself under this shape. (Ovid Met. lib. v. 
fab. 5.) Diodorus Siculus says (lib. ii.) that at Aske- 
Jon the goddess Derceto, or Atergatis, was worship- 
ped under the figure of a woman, with the lower 
parts of a fish; and Lucian (de Dea Syr.) describes 
that goddess, or Venus, as being adored under this 
form. There is an ancient fable, that ’Qerryc, 
(Oannes,) who was balf a man and half a fish, came 
to Babylon, and taught several arts: and afterwards 
returned to the sea.... there were several of these 
Oannes . . . the name of one was Odacon, i. e. 6 Da- 
gon (rue Dagon). Berosus, speaking of Oannes, 
says, he had the body and head of a fish; and above 
the head of the fish he had a human head ; and below 
the tail of the fish he had human feet. This is the 
true figure of Dagon. Helladius reports of Oks, 
what Berosus reports of Ounnes ; (whence Scaliger 
thought Oes was the name Oannes mutilated ;) he 
says, he was a monster who came out of the Red 
sea. He had the head, the hands, and the feet of a 
man; in the rest of his body he was a fish: he first 
taught letters and astrouomy to mankind. We con- 
clude, then, that Oes and Oannes are the same 
person ; and that Oannes is Dagon. See Druver. 

A temple of Dagon at Gaza was pulled down by 
Samson, Judg. xvi. 23. In another at Ashdod, the 
Philistines deposited the ark of God, 1 Sam. v. 1--3. 
A city in Judah was called Beth-Dagon, that is, the 
house [or temple] of Dagon; (Josh. xv. 41.) and an- 
other on the frontiers of Asher, Josh. xix. 27. Euse- 
bius speaks ofa town called Caphar Dagon, the Field 
of Dagon, between Jamnia and Diospolis. Philo-Bib- 
lius, in his translation of Sanchoniathon, says that Da- 
gon means Siton, the god of wheat. Dagan does, in- 
deed, signify wheat, in the Hebrew ; but who is this god 
of wheat ? probably Ceres, the goddess of agriculture 
and plenty : the Hebrews have no feminine names to 
signify goddesses: and [lian informs us, that among 
the names of Ceres, Siton was one. Ceres was 
“the goddess of wheat,” in her character of the in- 
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ventress and protectress of agriculture. We find her 
likewise delineated with fish around her on some 
medals, as those of Syracuse. In Philo-Biblius, 
Dagon is brother to Saturn, as in Greek authors 
Ceres is sister to Saturn. Ceres submitted to the 
embraces of her brother, according to the Greeks; 
Atergatis is sister to Saturn, according to Philo-Bib- 
lius. Lastly, Ceres is sometimes described with the 
attributes of Isis, the goddess of fertility among the 
Egyptians. An Egyptian medal represents half the 
body of a woman with a cornucopia in her hands, 
the tail of a fish bent behind, and feet like those of a 
crocodile, or a sea-calf. Salmasius is of opinion, 
that Dagon is the same as Ceto. a great fish. Ceto 
the sea-monster, to which Andromeda was exposed 
at Joppa, and Derceto the goddess of the Askelonites, 
are the same deity. Selden thinks Atergatis to be the 
same as Dagon, and derived from the Hebrew Adir- 
Dagan, “magnificent fish ;’ and Diana, the Per- 
sian, or Verus, was, it is said, changed into a fish, by 
throwing herself into the waters of Babylon. There 
was a deep pond near Askelon filled with fish, con- 
secrated to Derceto, from which the inhabitants of 
the town abstained, through superstitious belief that 
Venus, having cast herself into this pond, was there 
metamorphosed into a fish, [The name Dagon 
is derived from dag, fish, and signifies a large fish. 
This god seems originally to have heen the same 
with Astarte. For fuller information respecting 
Dagon, see Selden de Diis Syris, ii. 3. Creuzer’s 
Symbolik, ii. 12. De Wette, Heb. Jiid. Archzol. 
§ 233. R. 

II. DAGON, Dog, or Docus, a fortress in the 
plain of Jericho, where Ptolemy, son of Abubus, 
dwelt, and where he treacherously killed his father- 
in-law, Simon Maccalbeus, with Mattathias and Ju- 
das, his two sons, 1 Mac. xvi. 11. 

DALMANUTHA, a city west of the sea of Tibe- 
rias, in the district of Magdala, Matt. xv. 39; Mark 
viii. 10. (See Macpaua.) Others suppose it to have 
been on the south-eastern shore of the lake. 

DALMATIA, part of Illyricum, on the gulf of 
Venice, 2 Tim. iy. 10. 

DAMASCUS, a celebrated city of Syria, which 
was long the capital of a kingdom of Damascus, or 
Aram of Damascus, i.e. Syria of Damascus. It was 
a city in the time of Abraham ; and some of the an- 
cients say that this patriarch reigned there, imme- 
diately after Damascus, its founder. Scripture says 
nothing more of this city till David’s time; when 
Hadad, king of Damascus, sending troops to assist 
Hadadezer, king of Zobah, was defeated with the 
latter, and subdued by David, A. M. 2992, Toward 
the end of Solomon’s reign, God stirred up Rezin, 
son of Eliadah, who restored the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, and shook off the yoke of the Jewish kings 
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Asa, king of Judah, implored the help of Benhadad, 
son of Tabrimmon, king of Damascus, against Baa- 
sha, ag of Israel, and engaged him, by subsidies, to 
invade his enemy’s territories. After this time, the 
kings of Damascus were generally called Benhadad, 
which they assumed as a surname, like the Ceesurs 
of Rome. Jerobodm IT. king of Israel, regained the 
superiority of Israel] over the kings of Syria. He 
conquered Damascus and Hamath, the two principal 
cities of Syria, (2 Kings xiv. 25.) but after the death 
of Jeroboam II. the Syrians reéstablished — their 
monarchy. Rezin assumed the title of king of Da- 
mascus; entered into a confederacy with Pekah, 
usurper of the kingdom of Israel, and, in conjunction 
with him, made great havoc in the territories of Jo- 
tham and Ahaz, kings of Judah, 2 Kings xvi. 5, 
Tiglath-Pileser, however, coming to the assistance 
of Ahaz, invaded the dominions of Rezin, took 
Damascus, destroyed it, killed Rezin, and sent 
the Syrians into captivity beyond the Euphrates; 
according to the predictions of the prophets Isaiah 
and Amos, 2 Kings xv. 29; Is. vii. 4, 8; viii. 43 xxii. 
1--3; Amos i. 3. Damascus, however, recovered 
from these misfortunes; and it appears, that Sen- 
nacherib took it, when he marched against Hezekiah, 
Is. ix. 11. Holofernes also took it, Judith ii. 27. 
Ezekiel speaks of it as flourishing, chap. xxvii. 11. 
Jeremiah threatens it with the attacks of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, xxv. 9; xxvii. 8; xlix. 23. After the return 
from the captivity, Zechariah (ix. 1.) foretold several 
calamities which should befall it, and which, in all 
probability, did befall it when it was conquered by 
the generals of Alexander the Great. The Romaus 
took it about A. M. 3939, when Pompey made war 
against Tigranes, and sent Metellus and Leelius 
thither, who seized it. Damascus remained under 


the Roman government till it fell into the hands of 


the Arabians. Obodas, father of Aretas, king of 
Arabia, whom Paul mentions, (2 Cor. xi. 32.) was 
master of Damascus in the reign of Augustus; but 
was subject to the Romans. Aretas, whose officer 
was governor at Damascus when Paul came thither, 
quarrelled with the Romans, and was then at war 
with them, A. D. 37. (See Aretas.) In A. D. 713, 
it was conquered by the Saracens, and miserably 
devastated. In 1147, it was besieged by the crusa- 
ders, but not taken ; it yielded to the Christian forces 
125 years afterwards. In 1396, Tamerlane besieged 
it with a large army, some say a million of men. 
After a desperate and prolonged resistance, it yielded 
to his forces ; and, irritated at its obstinate defence, 
he put its inhabitants to the sword without mercy. 
Selim took it, A. D. 1517, under whose successors, 
thé Ottoman emperors, it still continues. 

The Arabians call this city Damasch, or Demesch', 
or Schams, which is also their name for the province. 
They generally believe that this city derived its name 
from Demeschk Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, and that 
Abraham was its founder. Yet some Arabian histo- 
rians affirm, that it was founded and named by Dem- 
schak,son of Canaan,son of Ham,and grandson of Noah. 
_ Damascus was a metropolitan see under the patri- 
arch of Antioch ; at present the Greek patriarch of 
Antioch resides there. The Persian geographer says, 
that the field or plain of Damascus is one of the four 
Paradises of the East; and, notwithstanding all the 
revolutions which have happened to it, Damascus is 
still one of the most considerable cities in Syria. It 
is situated in a very fertile plain, at the foot of mount 
Libanus, being surrounded by hills, in the manner of 
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the ancients named Chrysorrhoas, as if it flowed with 
gold, divided into several canals. ‘The city has still 
a great number of fountains, which render it ex- 
tremely agreeable. Its fertile and delightful mead- 
ows, covered with fruits and flowers, contribute, also, 
to its fame. Damascus, says Ibn Haukal, or, as he 
writes it, “ Demeshk, is a chief city; the right hand 
of the cities of Syria. It has ample territories among 
the mountains; and is well watered by streams 
which flow around. The land about it produces 
trees, and is well cultivated by husbandmen. This 
tract is called Ghouteh. It extends about one mer- 
hileh by two. There is not in all Syria a more de- 
lightful place. Here is one of the largest mosques 
in all the Jand of the Mussulmans, part of which was 
built in ancient times, by the Sabians.”—He then 
traces this mosque into the hands of the Greeks, 
the Jews, the Christians and the true believers: 
he adds, “Walid ben Abd-al-Molk repaired this 
building, beautified it with pavements of marble, and 
pillars of variegated marble, the tops of which were or- 
namented with gold, and studded with precious stones, 
and all the ceiling he caused to be covered with gold: itis 
said he expended the reveaues ofall Syria in this work.” 
The Via Recta, or street called Straight, (Acts ix. 
11.) extends from the eastern to the western gate, 
about a league, crossing the whole city and suburbs 
in a direct line. On both sides of it are shops, in 
which are sold the rich merchandise brought by the 
caravans. Near the eastern gate is a house, said to 
be that of Judah, where Paul lodged after his con- 
version! There is in it a very small c'oset, where 
tradition reports, that the apostle passed three days 
without food, till Ananias restored him to sight. 
Tradition also says, that here he bad the vision re- 
ferred to, 2 Cor..xii. 2. About forty paces from the 
house of Judah, stands a little mosque, where Ana- 
nias is said to have been buried. There is also in 
the Great Street, or Straight, a fountain, whose wa- 
ter is drunk by the Christians, in remembrance of 
that which the same fountain supplied for the bap- 
tism of Paul. Near the eastern gate, on the south 
of it, is a kind of window or port-hole, in the para- 
pet of the great wall; by which tradition says Paul 
escaped from the Jews! Near the city, on the way 
leading to the Turkish burying-ground, is a_ building 
said to be that of Naaman the Syrian. It is an 
hospital for lepers; and near it is a tomb, report- 
ed to be that of Gehazi, servant to Elisha, who, after 
his disgrace, retired to Damascus, where he died! 
The ancient road from Jerusalem near Damascus 
lies between two mountains, not above a hundred 
paces distant from each other: both are round at bot- 
tom, and terminate in a point. That nearest the 
great road is called Cocab, the star, in memory of 
the dazzling light which here appeared to Paul. 
The other mountain is called Medawer el Cocab, the 
circle of light. Towards the middle of this moun- 
tain is an old monastery, almost destroyed, of which 
only one grotto remains, and this so small that a man 
can hardly turn himself in it. This is reported to 
have been Paul’s shelter after his conversion, till _he 
could make ready for continuing his journey to Da- 
mascus. South-west is the plain of Hauran, the 
ranary of Turkey. 
. ee aitcraal So icaaice of the houses in Damas- 
cus is mean; the internal is magnificent. There are 
many covered markets built of hewn stone, and well 
vaulted, with openings from space to space. The foot- 
ways in the streets are raised; and there are many khans 
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Street is at present a covered bazaar, exchange, or 
market, 

Damascus is one of the most commercial cities in 
the Ottoman empire, and has many rich manufac- 
tures. The inhabitants are witty and cunning ; they 
are, however, polite, and less oppressed by the pacha 
than many others. The Christians are mostly of the 
Greek church, with a few Maronites. The popula- 
tion is estimated at from 100,000 to 150,000. 

Damascus was highly favored by the emperor 
Julian. It was a metropolis and a colony; it is 
so called on the medals of Gordian and Philip; and 
it appears that the latter gave bis veteran soldiers es- 
tablishments in the city and its neighborhood. — It 
was also made the capital of that part of Caele-Syria 
which was called from it Damascene. In the divis- 
ion of the country established by Constantine and his 
successors, it was included in Phoenicia Libanica, 
which had for its chief town, Heliopolis (Baalbek). 

[The city of Damascus, with the surrounding coun- 
try, is celebrated by all travellers, as one of the most 
beautiful and luxuriant regions in the world. The 
orientals themselves call it the Paradise on earth. 
Mr. Carne gives the following account of his approach 
to the city from the 8S. W. and of the city itself: 
(Letters from the East, vol. ii. p. 76, seq. 

“On the following day, we set out early, impatient 
to behold the celebrated plain of Damascus. — A large 
round mountain in front prevented us from catching 
a glimpse at it, till, on turning a point of the rock, it 
appeared snddenly at our feet. Perhaps the bar- 
ren aud dreary hills we had been for some days pass- 
ing, made the plain look doubly beautiful, and we 
stood gazing at it for some time ere we advanced. 
The domes and minarets of the sacred city rose out 
of the heart of a forest of gardens and trees, which 
was twelve miles in circumference. Four or five 
small rivers ran through the forest and the city, glit- 
tering at intervals in the sun; and to form that vivid 
contrast of objects in which Asiatic so much excels 
European scenery, the plain was encircled on three 
of its sides by mountains of light and naked rocks. 

* Afler descending the mountain, we were some 
time travelling through avenues of trees and gardens 
before we entered the city. Damascus is seven miles 
w circumference ; the width is quite disproportioned 
to the length, which is above two miles. The walls 
of this, the most ancient city in the world, are low, 
and do not enclose it more than two thirds round. 
The street still called Straight, and where St. Paul 
is, with reason, said to have lived, is entered by the 
road from Jerusalem. It is as straight as an arrow, 
a mile in length, broad, and well paved. A lofty 
window in one of the towers to the east, is shown ‘us 
as the place where the apostle was let down ina 
basket. In the way to Jerusalem is the spot where 
his course was arrested by the light from heaven, A 
Christian is not allowed to reside in Damascus, ex- 
cept in a Turkish dress, 

“The great number of tall palm and cypress-trees 
in the plain of Damascus add much to its beauty. 
The fruits of the plain are of various kinds, and of 
excellent flavor. Provisions are cheap; the bread is 
the finest to be found in the East; it is sold every 
morning in small, light cakes, perfectly white, and 
surpasses in quality even that of Paris. This luxu- 
rious city is no place to perform penance in; the 
paths around, winding through the mass of woods 
and fruit-trees, invite you daily to the most delightful 
‘tides and walks. Summer-houses are found in pro- 
fusion ; some of the latter may be hired for a day’s 
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use, or are open for rest and refreshment, and you sit 
beneath the fruit-trees, or on the divan which opeus in- 
tothe garden. If one feels at any time satiated, he has 
only to advance out of the canopy of woods, and 
mount the naked and romantic heights of some of 
the mountains around, amidst the sultry beams of the 
sun, and he will soon return to the shades and waters 
beneath, with fresh delight. Among the fruits pro- 
duced in Damascus are oranges, citrons, and apricots 
of various kinds. The celebrated plain of roses, 
from the produce of which the rich perfume (altar 
of roses) is obtained, is about three miles from the 
town; it isa part of the great plain, and its entire 
area is thickly planted with rose-trees, in the cultiva- 
tion of which great care is taken. 

“Our abode was not far from the gate that con- 
ducted to the most frequented and charming walks 
around the city. Here four or five of the rivers meet, 
and forma large and foaming cataract a short distance 
from the walls. In-this spot it was pleasant to sit or 
walk beneath the trees; for the exeiting sounds and 
sights of nature are doubly welcome near an eastern 
city, to relieve the languor and stillness that prevail. 

“We often went to the pleasant village at the 
foot of the mountain Salehiéh, One of the streams 
passed through it; almost every house had its gar- 
den: and above the mass of foliage, in the midst of 
them, rose the dome and minaret of the mosque, and, 
just beyond, the gray and naked cliffs. The finest 
view of the city is to the right of this place: a light 
kiosk stands partly up the ascent of the mountain ; 
and from its cool and upper apartment, the prospect 
of the city, its woods, plain, and mountains, is inde- 
scribably rich and delightful. The plain in front is 
unenclosed, and its level extent stretches to the east 
as far as the eye can reach. 

“'The place called the ‘Meeting of the Waters,’ is 
about five miles to the north-west of the city. Here 
the river Barrady, which may be the ancient Abana, 
being enlarged by another river that falls into it about 
two miles off, is divided into several streams, which 
flow through the plain. The separation is the result 
of art, and takes place at the foot of one or two rocky 
hills, and the scene is altogether very picturesque. 
The streams, six or seven in number, are some of 
them carried to water the orchards and gardens of 
the higher grounds, others into the lower, but all 
meet, at last, close to the city, and form the fine cata- 
Fact.” "ite 

EPHES-DAMMIM, a eity of Judah, 1 Sam. 
xvii. 1. 

DAMNATION, a word used among us, in a theo- 
logical sense, to express a total loss of the soul; or a 
state of suffering under spiritual punishment: but 
this is not its proper import in all places where it 
occurs in Scripture; and the use of it is in some 
passages of our translation extremely unfortunate. 
We read, John v. 29, of the “resurrection to dam- 
nation ;” of “eternal damnation,” (Mark iii. 29.) 
of “the damnation of hell,” (Matt. xxiii. 33.) where 
the stronger sense of the word is exacted by the 
context: but in, Matt. xxiii. 14, we read of the 
“ greater damnation,” which evidently implies. a 
lesser damnation; and in Rom. xiii. 2, 1 Cor. xi. 29, 
and 1 Tim. v. 12, we should read “condemnae‘ion,” 
or “judgment.” Rom. xiv. 23, “He tiat doubteth 
is damned,” should be read “self-condemned, ’—if 
he eat flesh, or any thing else which may offend a 
weak brother. 

I. DAN, fifth son of Jacob, being his eldest by 
Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid, Gen. xxx. 4, 5, 5. Jacob 
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wlessed Dan in these words : (Gen. xlix. 16,17.) “Dan | arch that Daniel explained the import of the myste- 
shall judge his people as one of the tribes of Israel. | rious writing on the wall. (See Bersuazzar.) “Bel- 


Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the 
er (see Servent, Cerastes,) that biteth the horse’s 
ieels, so that his rider shal) fall backward ;” mean- 
ing that, though this tribe was not the most powerful 
or the most celebruted in Israel, it would, notwith- 
standing, produce one, who should be the prince of 
his people ; which prediction was accomplished in 
Samson, who was of Dan. Dan had but one son, 
named Hushim, (Gen. xlvi. 23.) notwithstanding 
which, when the lites came out of Egypt, this 
tribe contained 62,700 meu, Numb. i. 39. 

The tribe of Dan essed a very rich and fertile 
soil, between the tribe of Judah east, and the country 
of the Philistines west; but the limits of their land 
were narrow, because it was only part of the territo- 
ries of Judah divided from the rest. For their sue- 
cess in enlarging their territories, see Judges xviii. 

Il. DAN, originally called Latsu, (Judg. xviii.) a 
town at the vern extremity of Israel, in the tribe 
of Naphtali. “ From Dan to Beersheba,” denotes the 
two extremities of the land of promise, Dan being 
the northern city, and Beersheba the southern ove. 
Dan wus seated at the foot of mount Libanus, on the 
spring of Dan, or Jordan. Several authors have 
eaninle that the river Jordan took its name from the 
Hebrew Jor, aspring, and Dan, a town near its source. 
See Jonpan.) Dau lay four miles from Paneas, to- 
wards Tyre, though some have confounded it with 
Paneas. Here Jeroboum set up one of his golden 
calves, 1 Kings xii. 29, Dan was afterward called 
Daptne, 2 Mae. iv. 33. 

ANIEL, called Bevresnazzar by the Chaldeans, 
a descended from the royal family of David, 

0 was carried captive to Babylon, when very 
young, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Ju- 
dali, A. M. 3398. He was chosen, with his three 
companions, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, to re- 
side in Nebuchadnezzar’s court, where he received 
a suitable education, aud made great progress in all 
the sciences of the Chaldeans, but declined to pollute 
himself, hy eating provisions from the king’s table, 
Dan. i. Nebuchadnezzar, having dreamed of a large 
statue, composed of several metals, which was beaten 
to pieces by a stone, and believing this dream to be 

rophetieal, was very solicitous to have it explained ; 
at having lost the recollection of it, he insisted that 
the Magi should not only interpret its meaning, but 
recall it to his mind ; this being impossible, they were 
condemned to death. Daniel recovered and explain- 
ed the dream; and was, as a reward, established 

overnor of the province of Babylon, and chief of the 

agi, ii. 14-45, Another time, Nebuchadnezzar 
having dreamed of a large tree cut down, yet so that 
its root remained in the earth, Daniel explained it of 
the king himself, whose fate it prefigured. (See 
Negvcnapnezzan.) In the reign of Belshazzar, 
Daniel had a vision of four beasts, which represented 
the four great empires of the Chaldeans, the Per- 
sians, the Greeks, and the Romans, or, rather, the 
Seleucide and Lagide, Dan. vii. In the follow- 
ing chapter, he saw in vision a ram and a he-goat ; 
(the ram denoted Darius Codomannus, the last king 
of ph at the he-goat denoted Alexander the 


Great 3) the a was overcome, and the le-goat be- 


came erful. (See Darius.) He de- 
scribes, also, the rs of Alexander ; and partic- 
ularly the perseeut of the Jews under Antiochus 

iphanes; the of God upon him; and 
the victories of the Mac It was to this mon- 


shazzar, being killed on the night in which he had 
profaned the sacred vessels of the temple, was suc- 
ceeded by Darius the Mede, (Dan. v. A. M.3449,) who 
promoted Daniel above all his governors, and de- 
signed to give him the general administration of his 
kingdom. This mark of favor, however, excited 
envy in the governors, who prevailed upon the king 
to issue an edict, forbidding every man, during a 
time, to solicit any thing from God or man, except 
from the king. Daniel, continuing his prayers to 
God, setting his face towards Jerusalem, was im- 
peached to the king, who was obliged to enforce the 
unalterable law, and order him to be thrown into the 
lions’ den. Early the next morning, Darius went 
thither, and, finding Daniel safe, consmanded him to 
be taken out, and his accusers, with their wives and 
families, to be thrown to the lions, chap. vi. 

Daniel, having read in Jeremiah that seventy years 
would be accomplished in the desolation of Jerusa- 
lem, prayed and fasted, to receive the explanation 
of this period of time. After his devotion, the augel 
Gabriel appeared to him, aud revealed something of 
much greater importance, even the death and sacri- 
fice of the Messiah; which was to happen after 
seventy weeks of years, chap.ix. (See Anraxernxes 
Lonemmanus.) In the third year of Cyrus’s reign in 
Persia, which coincides with the first year of Darius 
at Babylon, Daniel had another remarkable vision, in 
which the angel Gabriel discovered to bim, in a 
manner almost as clear as if he had related a history, 
what was to happen in Persia, after Cyrus, (chap. x.) 
viz, the coming of Alexander the Great, the over- 
throw of the Persian enipire, the Greek dominion in 
Asia, the continued wars between the kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, the persecutions by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the destruction of that persecuting prince, 

nd the victory and happiness of the saints, chap. xi, 
After the death of Darius the Mede, Cyrus ascended 
the throne of the Persians and Medes ; and Danie) 
continued to enjoy great authority. 

The reputation of Daniel was so great, even in his 
life-time, that itbecame a proverb, “Thou art wiser 
than Daniel,” says Ezekiel, (xxviii. 3.) ironically, to 
the kingof Tyre: and in chap. xiv. 14, 20, God says, 
“Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
were in it, they should deliver but their own souls 
by their righteousness.” He enjoyed the favor of 
the princes whom he served, with the affection of 
the people, to his death; and his reputation was 
immortal, 

l’ormerly, some of the Jews showed an inclination 
to exclude Daniel from among the prophets, because 
his predictions were too clear and express for Jesus 
being the Messiah, and fixed with too much precision 
the time of his coming. Our Saviour, however, bears 
testimony to his prophetic character, Matt. xxiv. 15. 

It is believed that Daniel died in Chaldea, being 
probably detained there by his high employments in 
the Persian empire. Epiphanius says he died at 
Babylon; and this sentiment is followed by most 
historians. Others think he died at Shushan, or Susa. 
Benjamin of Tudela relates, that his monument was 
shown at Chuzestan, which is the ancient Susa. 

Among Daniel’s writings, some have at all times 
been esteemed canonical ; others have been contest- 
ed. Whatever is written in Hebrew or Chaldee is 
generally acknowledged as canonical both by Jews 
and Christians; but there has been constant opposi- 
tion to those parts which are extant only in Greek, 
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as the history of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon 
The first twelve chapters of Daniel are written partly 
in Hebrew, partly in Chaldee. He writes Hebrew 
where he delivers a simple narrative ; but he relates 
in Chaldee his conversations with the Magi, and 
Nebuchadnezzar’s edict, published after the inter- 
pretation of his dream of the golden image. This 
shows the extreme accuracy of this prophet, who 
relates the very words of those persons wliom he in- 
troduces as speaking. The Greek which we have of 
Daniel is Theodotion’s; that of the LXX has been 
Jong lost. Porphyry asserted, that the per tnn 
which we receive as Daniel’s were falsely ascribed 
to him; and that they were, in fact, histories of past 
events, But that Daniel lived at Babylon long be- 
fore Antiochus Epipbanes, and there wrote the 
prophecies ascribed to him, cannot reasonably be 
contested. 

The rabbins maintain that Danie] ought not to be 
ranked among the prophets for two reasons; (1.) be- 
cause he did not live in the Holy Land, out of which 
the spirit of prophecy, they say, does not reside ; (2.) 
because he spent his life in a court, in honor and 
pleasure ; contrary tothe other prophets. Some add, 
that he was, personally, a eunuch, and, therefore, ex- 
cluded from the congregation; for which opinion 
they quote the words of Isaiah to Hezekiah, (2 Kings 
xx. 18.) “And of thy sons—shall they take away ; 
und they shall be eunuchs, in the palace of the king 
of Babylon.” Many of the Jews, therefore, place his 
writings among the sh dae ot as of much less 
authority than the canonical Scriptures. 

There are two or three things appertaining to this 
eminent prophet, which could not be noticed in their 
proper place, without breaking the thread of the nar- 
rative, but which we may not pass over without 
remark. 

Al title given to the prophet in chap. v. 12.—“an 
untier of knots”—though it may appear strange to us, 
was highly expressive of the powers of his mind; 
and, as we learn from sir John Chardin, is not un- 
known at present in the East. 

The patent given tosir John by the king of Persia, 
is addressed—* To the Lords of Lords, who have the 
presence of a lion, the aspect of Deston ; the princes 
who have the stature of Tahem-ten-ten, who seem to 
be in the time of Ardevon, the regents who carry the 
majesty of Ferribours; the conquerors of kingdoms, 
superintendents that unloose all manner of knots, and 
who are under the ascendant of Mercury,” &c. In 
his explanation, sir John says, it is, in the original, 
who unloose all sorts of knots.—The Persians rank all 
penmen, books, and writings, under Mercury, whom 
they call Attared ; and hold all people born under that 
planet, to be endued witha refined, penetrating, clear- 
sighted, and subtile wit. Now, on turning to Daniel 
vy. 12, it will be observed with what accurate coinci- 
dence to these principles the queen describes the 
prophet: “In all respects an abundant spirit, and 
knowledge, and understanding, which manifests it- 
self in his interpreting dreams, and explaining intri- 
cate enigmas, and untying of knots, is found in 
Daniel.” We gather from this comparison, that as 
superintendents (of provinces) are described as un- 
tiers of knots, and Daniel is thus described, he was, 
or had been, a superintendent. Daniel had been 
made governor of the province of Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; as he is not so described on this occa- 
sion, it is every way probable he was not now in that 
office, yet the queen continues his titles to him. 

The prophecy of the seventy weeks may justify, by 
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its importance, a few remarks, oy way of elucidation 
Part of it is thus rendered in our translation :—“ Af- 
ter threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut 
off, but not for himsel/,” c. ix. 26, 

The passage contains two expressions for exami- 
nation ; the first is, the term “Messiah? The Jews 
insist, with all their might, thatthis term must not be 
restricted to a single individual, but means, “ proper- 
ly, the whole class, or race of those who were anointed, 
whether kings or priests.’—That is to say, the legal 
exercise of civil or ecclesiastical functions ; or the just 
title to the office and power of government, in both 
its branches. But observe, (1-) This sense arises, in 
some degree, from the placing of a point in the sen- 
tence ; () that it is no new prineiple; for both Ku- 
sebius and Clemens Alexandrinus, by “ Messiah the 
Prince,” in verse 25, understand an anointed governor, 
or settled government; and Eusebius expressly ex- 
plains it to be, the series and succession of the high- 
priests who held the government till Herod’s time. 
There is some difference among translators m ren- 
dering the words Messiah the Prince.—Our present 
Septuagint, which is Theodotion’s translation, says 
zyiorod rynuirn, the Christ the governor ; or the anointed 
governor: Arias Montanus says, unclem ducem, the an- 
ointed leader: Tertullian, and the Vulgate, say, Chris- 
tum ducem ; Castalio says, Messiam principem, like our 
English version: Tremellius says, Christum anteces- 
sorem, the anointed antecessor, or leader. These versions 
evidently refer to a particular person preémment of 
a whole series, all of which series might be anointed, 
but this person distinguishedly. "This is very similar 
to what Mr. Taylor has suggested ;—that the united 
claims of the two Jewish branches of royalty centred 
in the one person of Jesus, so that he was, as it were, 
doubly anointed—anointed from each line of descent, 
(See Gengatocy.) This view of the passage com- 
bines the notion of a continued line of persons, le- 
gally entitled to the government, with that of an 
individual especially entitled to govern, But our 
attention is more particularly direeted to the latter 
phrase of the passage quoted, which our translators 
have rendered, “but not for himself”? That this 
translation was well intended we cannot doubt; but 
it is not the customary meaning of the Hebrew words. 
Theodotion renders them—the anointing shall be 
destroyed, and no judgment shall be init. Aquila— 
the anointed shall i destroyed (zai otix tar ar'te) and 
shall have nothing : Symmachus—the anointed shall 
be cut off, (ui orlz ndgter anita.) and there shall be 
nothing to him: Vulgate—et non erit; and he shall 
not be: Tertullian—the anointing shall be extirpated, 
and shall not be. The phrase commonly signifies, 
shall be no more ; or a total and entire loss—cessation 
—without any continuity or renewal. ‘This is, then, 
in other words, the very seutiment of the venerable 
Jacob: “Shiloh shall be destroyed”—the power of 
government shall sink in him whose especial right it is : 
this is the very sentiment of the prophet Ezekiel : 
“The diadem, the crown, the legal Cane of govern- 
ment, shall first be overturned, and then shall be 
destroyed with him whose right it is,” ch, xxi. 27. 
Thus we see that the prophet does but connect with 
a prefixed period of time that event which the dying 
Jacob left at large ; and that Ezekiel and Daniel do, 
as it were, echo the indications of each other. All 
agree, from the earliest notice of any government to 
be established in Judea, down to the time when the 
character of that government was ascertained and 
experienced, that when that particular person, whose 
legal title, whose just pretensions, whose specific 
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¢luims, might excite the most animated hopes, the 
most fervid expectations—when ur should come— 
the issue would disappoint hope and expectation :— 
which wo id behold their object sink in destruction, 
and the accomplishment of their prolonged anxieties 
annihilated in utter impossibility! See Surmon. 

ee iiedi¢-Among the figures which 
Le Bruyn has copied from the ruins of Persepolis, in 
Persia, there are some which seem remarkably coin- 
cident with the purport of certain passages in the 
prophet Danicl. It is not easy to ascertain the era 
of these ruins, which are universally considered as 
having formed a palace of the Persian kings. Prob- 
ably it is assuming too much to attribute them to 
Cyrus; but if, as is stated, they may date soon after 
that monarch, they will be sufficiently ancient to 
justify the use we propose to make of them. The 
palace of Persepolis was destroyed by Alexander the 
Great; yet, from its remaining ruins, we infer its 
former grandeur. Among its ornaments are several 
hundred figures, sculptured on the wall in basso 
relievo. Some of them are certainly of a religious 
nature ; others are emblematical; of these, several 
have greatly the appearance of being political ew- 
blems, commemorating past events, which, being 
flattering to the Persian kings, they wished to per- 

tuate the memory of. Under this aspect they 
justify examination. Le Bruyn gives the following 
account of some of them :— 

“ These portals are twenty-two feet and four inches 
in depth, and thirteen feet and four inches in breadth, 
In the inside, aud on each pilaster, is seen a large 
figure in low relief, and almost as long as the pilas- 
ter; with a distance of twenty-two feet from the fore 
to the hinder legs, and a height of fourteen feet and 
a half. The heads of these animals are entirely de- 
stroyed, and their breasts and fore feet project from 
the pilaster. Their bodies are, likewise, greatly dam- 
aged.” ... “The figures in the two first portals very 
much resemble a horse, both before and behind, only 
the head seems to be like that of an ape ; and, indeed, 
the tail has no great similitude to that of a horse ; but 
this may be imputed to the ornaments which are 
famened 13 it, and were much used among the an- 
cient Persians.” .... Under a portal to the west, is 
the figure of a man hunting a bull, who has one horn 
in his forehead, which is grasped by the man’s left 
hand, while his right plunges a large dagger into the 
belly of the bull. On the other side, the figure of 
another man clasps the horn with his right hand, 
and stabs the beast with his left. 'The second portal 
discovers the figure of a man carved in the same 
manner, with a deer that greatly resembles a lion, 
having a horn in his forehead, and wings on the 
body. The same representations are to be seen under 
the portal to the north, with this exception, that, in- 


EmerematicaL REPRESENTATION, 


1. I saw a lion, 
2, Having eagle’s wings; 
3. The wings were plucked ; 


4, Tt was raised from the ground, 
. Made to stand on its feet as a man, 


. A man’s heart (intellect) was given to it. 


Dan, chap. vii. 
Does not this sculpture represent the destruction of 
this metaphorical lion ? 
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stead of the deer, there is a great lion, which a man 
holds by the mane.” .... “There are also two other 
figures on each side, in the two niches to the south, 
one of which grasps the horn of a goat with one 
hand, while the other rests on the neck of that ani- 
imal.” .... In one of these portals, to the east, we 
observed the figure of a man encountering a lion; 
and in another compartment, a man fighting with a 
bull. We likewise beheld, under the two portals te 
the west, several figures of lions, one of which is 
represented with wings.” .... “The Spanish ambas- 
sador was persuaded, that the animal attacked by the 
lion, on the staircase, represents an ox, or a bull; 
but I rather think it intended for a horse or an ass. 
This particular piece of sculpture is po more than a 
hieroglyphic, representing virtue victorious over force ; 
and every one knows, that the ancient Persians and 
Egyptians concealed their greatest mysteries under 
equivocal figures, as Heliodorus observes. As all 
these animals, therefore, are represented with horns, 
which are not natural to them, some mystery must 
certainly be intended by,that sculpture ; and this sup- 
position seems the more reasonable, because it is well 
known that horns were anciently the emblem of 
strength, and even of majesty itself.”....“I take 
the other figure, which encounters a lion, and is hab- 
ited like a Mede, to be a hieroglyphic ; because the 
Egyptians, from whom the Persians borrowed sey- 
eral customs, represented strength and fortitude by 
the figure of alion. The reader may consult Clemens 
Alexandrinus with relation to this particular. It may 
likewise be intended for a real conibat, the Medes 
and Persians having been very fond of encountering 
animals, as Xenophon observes in his ‘ Institution of 
Cyrus.’ Those who are versed in antiquity may 
judge of these figures as they think proper.” 

It is evident from these extracts, that Le Bruyn 
had no fixed opinion as to what these figures repre- 
sent. Without controverting what he offers, Mr. 
Taylor thus proposes his own conceptions. One of 
these figures “represents a man who has seized a 
lion with one hand: in his other band he holds a 
sword, as if drawn back, in order to plunge .it the 
more forcibly into the body of the lion; the tien is 
lifted wp from the earth, and stands upright on its 
hind legs; he looks behind him, as if fearing harm 
from thence. This lion is partly clothed with feath- 
ers; and these, from their size, &c. have the appear- 
ance of being eagle’s feathers: his feathers seem to 
he diminishing ; at least, he is by no means so full of 
feathers as another figure adjoining. The man, from 
his cap, &c. is doubtless a person of distinction ; in 
fact, a Persian king, victorious over a power denoted 
by a lion; but possessed of the additional strength 
and celerity of an eagle, The correspondence of 
events is thus :— 


Hisrorican Narration, 


1. The Babylonian empire: 

2. Nineveh added to it—but, 

3. Nineveh almost destroyed at the fall of Sar- 
danapalus : fe 

4. Again raised, but by artificial means, 

5. To stand in an unnatural posture, 

6. Through the policy and good management 

of its king; perhaps Nebuchadnezzar, 


« Another of these sculptures also represents a man, 


he ideas are remarkably | certainly no less a personage than a king, who with 


coincident; they differ but as the language of sculp- | one hand seizes the [single] horn of an animal, which 


ture necessarily differs from that of poetry. 


be has attacked; while, with the other hand, he 
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etage a sword into its belly. This animal has the 
pody, fore legs, and head of a beast ; he is also great- 
ly clothed with feathers, has wings, and birds’ legs, 
on which he stands upright. He seems to make a 
stout resistance. 

“Tt is not easy to determine what beast is here rep- 
resented, but it seems to be clear that the king is 
breaking its [single] horn, (power,) and destroying it. 
It probably alludes to some province of the Persian 
empire, acquired by victory; and most likely the 
other emblems in this palace have similar reference : 
for we learn from Diodorus, that military actions of 
the Egyptian monarchs were represented on the tem- 
ples and palaces of Egypt; and we may fairly pre- 
sume that the vanity of Persia would not be inferior 
to that of Egypt.” Mr. Taylor’s opinion is, that these 
figures represent the king, or the deity, under whose 
auspices the king conquered, by whom the neighbor- 
ing powers, allegorized by these figurative beasts, 
were subdued ; and that these are allusions to such 
actions: but his opinion goes no further, than to ac- 
knowledge their coincidence with the animals de- 
scribed by the prophet Daniel; whose emblems are 
not only justified by the comparison, but it is proved, 
also, that such national allegories were in use at that 
time, and were then well known and publicly ad- 
mitted. 

It is remarkable, that Daniel does’not determine 
the species of the fourth beast in his vision ; perhaps 
because its insignia were then unknown in so distant 
a region as Persia. 

That ancient opponent of Christianity, Porphyry, 
affirmed that the book of Daniel was a history writ- 
ten figuratively after the events it refers to had hap- 
pened; even after Antiochus Epiphanes, and long 
after the empire of the Greeks; and Eichhorn and 
others adopt his notion; but, as the emblems on this 
palace are, at all events, prior to Alexander, who de- 
stroved them, and have no Greek allusions among 
them, their antiquity becomes a voucher for the an- 
tiquity of Daniel, with whom they coincide so remark- 
ably ; and if the antiquity of Daniel be established, 
his prophetic character follows of course. The 
reader will reflect on the importance of establishing 
the antiquity of Daniel; since our calculations of the 
time of the Messiah’s coming, &e. originate from 
him, who remarkably, clearly, and systematically, 
calculates the periods and dates of following events. 

Mr. Taylor further suggests, that the reason why 
Daniel calculates so systematically, perhaps was, be- 
cause he dwelt in Babylon, where a new era had 
lately been established, which we call that of Nabo- 
* nassar: this formed a fixed point, of which Daniel’s 
proficiency in Chaldean studies enabled him to avail 
himself. No such era was as yet adopted in Greece, 
Judea, or Syria. 

I. DARIUS THE MEDE, spoken of in Daniel, 
(chap. v. 31; ix. 1; xi. 1.) was son of Astyages, king 
of the Medes, and brother of Mandane, mother of 
Cyrus, and Amyit, the mother of Evil-merodach and 
grandmother of Belshazzar: thus he was uncle, by 
the mother’s side, to Evil-merodach and to Cyrus. 
The Hebrew generally calls him Dariavesch, or 
Darius; the LXX, Artarerres; and Xenophon, 
Cyaxares. See Astyaces II. 

Il. DARIUS CODOMANNUS was one of the 
most handsome men in the Persian empire ; and at 
the same time the most brave and generous of the 
Persian kings. Alexander the Great defeated Darius 
several times, and at length subverted the Persian 
monarchy, after it had been established 206 years. 
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Darius was killed by his own generals, after a short 
reign of six years. hus were verified the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, (chap. viii.) who had foretold the en- 
largement of the Persian monarehy, under the sym 
bo] of a ram, butting with its horns westward, 
northward, and southward, which nothing could 
resist: and its destruction, by a goat having a very 
large horn between his eyes, (Alexander the Great, 
coming from the West, and overrunning the worl 

without touching the earth. Springing forward with 
impetuosity, he ran against the ram with all his force, 
attacked him with fury, broke his two horns, and 
trampled him under foot, without any one being able 
to rescue him. Nothing can be added to the clear- 
ness of these prophecies. 

DARKNESS, obscurity. “Darkness was upon 
the face of the deep,” (Gen. i. 2,) that is, chaoes was im- 
mersed in thick darkness, because light was withheld 
from it. The most terrible darkness was that brought 
on Egypt as a plague ; it was so thick as to be, as it 
were, palpable ; so horrible, that no one durst stir out 
of his place; and so lasting, that it endured three 
days and three nights, Exod. x. 21, 22; Wisd. xvii. 
2,3. The darkness at our Saviour’s death began at 
the sixth hour, or noon ; and ended at the third hour, 
or three o’clock in the afternoon, Thus it lasted al- 
most the whole time he was on the cross; compare 
Matt. xxvii. 45, with John xix. 14, and Mark xv. 25. 
Some are of opinion, that this darkness covered 
Judea only ; which is sometimes expressed by the 
whole earth ; that is, land or country; others, that it 
extended over a hemisphere. It should be remarked, 
that the moon being at full, a natural eclipse of the 
sun was impossible ; though Julius Africanus, Euse- 
bius, and Jerome, in their several chronicles, refer 
that eclipse of the sun which Phlegon -nentions, to 
our Saviour’s death. That author says, it was the 
greatest eclipse ever seen, since at noon-day the stars 
were discernible in the heavens. It happened in the 
fourth year of the 102d Olympiad, which is that of 
Jesus Christ’s death. And Tertullian refers the 
heathen to their public archives for an account of 
this darkness. The remarks, however, made by Dr. 
Lardner, in opposition to the application of what has 
been adduced from Phlegon, have great force. That 
ancient writer speaks of what passed in Bithynia, not 
in Judea; the references he makes to the year are 
uncertain, and do not specify the time of the year; 
his language, so far as appears, may be referred to a 
natural eclipse of the sun; and, further, the quota- 
tions made from his work, or the allusions to it by 
Christian writers, are very loose, imperfect, and un- 
satisfactory. On the whole, it does not appear that 
Phlegon intended a reference to the period of Christ’s 
passion. 

Darkness is sometimes used metaphorically: for 
death, Job x. 22. The land of darkness—the grave. 
It is also used to denote misfortunes and calamities, 
Psalm ecvii. 10. “A day of darkness,” (Esth. xi. 8. 
Apoc.) an unhappy day. “Let that day be darkness 
—let darkness stain it,” (Job iii. 4, 5.) let it be reck- 
oned among the unfortunate days. “I am encom- 
passed with darkness.” “I will cover the heavens 
with darkness.” “The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood,” &c. These 
expressions signify very great calamities; personal 
and national. In a moral sense, darkness denotes 
sin; the children of light, in opposition to the chil- 
dren of darkness; the righteous in opposition to the 
wicked. “Ye were sometimes darkness, but now 
are ye light,” Ephes. vy. 8, 11. “God hath called us 
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out of darkness,” &c. (1 Pet. ii. 9.) from idolatry, 
ignorance, &c. to Christianity. 

DA'TE, the fruit of the palm-tree. See Paum. 

DAUGHTER. ‘This word, like other names of 
relation employed in Scripture, being a noun express- 
ing similitude, no less than kiudred, is used in refer- 
ence to many subjects, which are not properly the 
offspring of that person, or that thing, of which they 
are said to be daughters. The following are senses 
in which the word daughter is used in Scripture. 

(1.) Female ofepring, by natural birth, Gen. vi. 1; 
xxiv. 23, and other places.—(2.) Grand-daughter ; so 
the servant vf Abraham calls Rebekah “my master’s 
brother’s daughter,” (Gen. xxiv. 48.) whereas she 
was daughter of Bethuel, son of Nahor, as appears 
from verse 24; consequently, grand-daughter of Na- 
hor, brother of Abrahat, the master of the speaker.— 
(3.) Remote descendants, of the same family or tribe, 
but separated by many ages ; “daughter of Heth,” of 
his posterity; daughters of Canaan, of Moab, of 
Ammon; and Luke (i. 5.) says, Elisabeth was of the 
“daughters of Aaron,” of his descendants, though 
many generations had intervened.—(4.) Daughter by 
nation. Dinah went out to see the young women of 
Shechem, called the “daughters of the land,” Gen. 
xxxiv. 1. (See also Numb. xxv. 1; Deut. xxiii. 17.)— 
(5.) Daughter, by reference to the human species; 
young women, of whatever nation, Gen. xxx. 13. (See 
Proy. xxxi. 29 ; Cant. ii. 2.)—(6.) Daughter, by person- 
ification, of a people, or city, whence daughter of 
Jerusalem, or of Zion; of Babylon ; (Isa. xlvii. 1, 5.) 
of Edom ; (Lam. iv. * of Egypt, Jer. xlvi. 11, 14.— 
(7.) Daughter by law ; (Ruth iii. 1.) and this is com- 
mon in all nations, to call a son’s wife daughter ; but 
Boaz calls Ruth “daughter” by courtesy, as express- 
ing kindness, affability, affection, from a senior to a 
junior in age, from a superior to an inferior by sta- 
tion, iii. 10, a) Daughter by adoption, as Esther 
was to Mordecai, (Esther ii. 7.) and as God promises 
his people by his grace, 2 Cor. vi. 18.—(9.) Daughter, 
in reference to disposition and conduct: as we have 
“sons of Belial,” so we have “ daughter of Belial,” a 
woman of an unrestrainable conduct, uncontrollable, 
1 Sam.i.16. (See also Bexar, and Sons.)—(10.) 
Daughter, in reference to age: as we have “a son of 
so many years,” so we have “a daughter of ninety 
years,” Heb.—a woman of that age ; (Gen. xvii. 17.) 
and the same is said of a female beast, Lev. xiv. 10.— 
(11.) The female offspring of a bird, (Isa. xiii, 21. 
marg.) “daughter of the owl.”—(12.) The branches, - 
which are, as it were, the offspring of a tree, (Gen. 
xlix. 22.) the branches—daughters, Heb.—of Joseph, 
compared to a tree,spread over a wall.—(13.) Towns, 
or villages, around a mother city, that is, probably 
originomes from it, or supported by it: so Tyre is 
called the daughter of Zidon, Isa. xxiii. 12. (See 
also 2 Sam. xx. 19.) So we read of Gath-Amman, 
that is, Gath the mother-town; of a town being a 
mother in Israel: (see Numb. xxi. 25,32; Josh. xv. 
45; 2 Chron. xiii. 19; Psalm xlviii. 11. in the He- 
brew :) and many cities in ancient medals are quali- 
fied as metropolis, mother-towns, implying, no doubt, 
lesser towns, and towns not equally ancient, as being 
included in their jurisdiction. We might ask wheth- 
er “the daughter of Tyre” (Psalm xlv. 12.) be a per- 
son, the king’s daughter, or a town, offering a present 
by its deputies. [The meaning is, Tyre itself. R. 

The state of daughters, that is, young women, in 
the East, their employments, duties, &&c. may be gath- 
ered from various parts of Scripture; and seem to 
have borne but little resemblance to the state of 
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young women of respectable parentage among our- 
selves. Rebekah drew and fetched water; Rachel 
kept sheep, as did the daughters of Jethro, though 
Jethro was a priest, or a prince, of Midian. They 
superintended and performed domestic services for 
the family ; Tamar, though a king’s daughter, baked 
bread ; and the same of others. We have the same 
occupations for the daughters of princes in the an- 
cient poets, of whicl Homer is an unquestionable 
evidence. ‘ 
DAVID, son of Jesse, of Judah, and ef the town 
of Bethlehem, was born A. M. 2919. After the re- 
jection of Saul, as to the descent of the crown in his 
family, the Lord sent Samuel to Bethlehem to anoint 
a son of Jesse to be the future king. Jesse produced 
his seven sons one after another; but the intended 
sovereign was not among them. David, therefore, 
was sent for, who was about fifteen years of age, and 
Samuel conferred on him an unction in the midst of 
his brethren. After which, David returned to bis 
ordinary occupation of feeding his father’s flocks, 1 
Sam. xvi. 15, 16, A. M. 2934. Some time after- 
wards, Saul falling into a lamentable state of melan- 
choly, David was chosen to play before him, and the 
king appointed him his armor-bearer, 1 Sam. xvi. 14 
—23. When Saul recovered, David returned to his 
father’s house ; but some years after, Goliath, a Phi- 
listine giant, having insulted Israel by a challenge, he 
encountered the giant and slew him. The Philis- 
tines, seeing their hero killed, fled, 1 Sam. xvii. 1— 
52. When Saul saw David coming against this Phi- 
listine, he inquired of Abner who he was ; but Abner 
answered that he knew not. Calmet remarks that 
this appears strange, considering Saul had seen David 
in his own house, where he played before him on 
his harp, and had appointed him armor-bearer. 
He supposes that either David’s face, voice, and air, 
must have been changed since that time; or that 
Saul, during his gloomy insanity, had acquired false 
ideas of David’s person; or, after his recovery, had 
forgotten him. But we are not certain that David 
had ever been a regular attendant on the person of 
Saul; that he had often played before him; nor do 
we know under what circumstances of dress or place. 
It does not appear that even Jonathan had seen Da- 
vid, at least not familiarly, before, and this is the 
greater difficulty: Abner, as general, might be absent, 
but Jonathan was, no doubt, more or less, about bis 
father. Abner, however, presented David to the 
king, with the head and sword of Goliath in his 
hands. From this ‘instant, Jonathan conceived a 
great affection for David, which continued ever after, 
1 Sam. xvii. xviii. L—4. When Saul and David re- 
turned from this expedition, the women of Israel 
met them, singing, “Saul has slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands ;” which so enraged 
Saul against David, that henceforth he looked on 
him with an evil eye; though he kept him about his 
person, and gave him the command of some troops. 
He, however, refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage, though he had promised her to the man 
who should kill Goliath, xvii. 25. Saul’s distemper 
having returned, David played on the harp before 
him, and Saul with his spear twice attempted to kill 
him, xviii. 10, 11. Having discovered that his second 
daughter entertained’ kind thoughts of David, Saul 
caused it to be communicated to him, that to merit 
the honor of becoming the king’s son-in-law, he 
required no great gifts, dowry, or presents, but a 
hundred foreskins of the Philistines; his design 
being to have David fall by their hands, David, 
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however, with his people, killed two hundred Philis- 
tines, and brought their foreskins to the king, who 
could, therefore, no longer refuse bim his daughter ; 
though he did not lay aside the intention of bis de- 
structinn. His distemper again possessing him, 
David, as usual, played on the harp before him ; but 
the king endeavoring to pierce him with his lance, 
ae fled to his house, xviii. 17; xix. 10, A. M. 2944. 

Having thus repeatedly escaped from Saul’s mal- 
ce, David went to Samuel at Ramah, and related to 
him what bad passed. ‘They went together to Nai- 
oth, but David, not thinking himself secure here, 
secretly visited Jonathan, who encouraged him, and 
yromised to discover Saul’s real disposition towards 
bine, distinct from his disease. This proving to be 
altogether inimical to David, the two friends renewed 
protestations of perpetual friendship, and David re- 
tired to the high-priest Abimelech at Nob, to whom 
he represented, that the king had sent him on busi- 
ness that required haste. Abimelech gave him 
Goliath’s sword which was deposited in the taberna- 
cle, and some of the shew-bread, taken the day be- 
fore from the golden table. Not believing himself to 
be safe in Saul’s territories, David retired to Achish, 
king of Gath ; but being soon discovered, he was pre- 
served, either by counterfeiting madness, or by a real 
epilepsy, 1 Sam. xx. xxi. From hence he went to 
Adullum, where his relations and others resorted to 
him, so that he was at the bead of about four bun- 
dred men. The prophet Gad advised his return into 
the land of Judah, where Abiathar the priest joined 
him, bringing the priestly ornaments. The Philis- 
tines having invaded the threshing-floors of Keilah, 
David attacked and dispersed them ; but Saul march- 
ing against him, he retreated to the desert of Maon., 
Saul pursued him thither ; but, receiving information 
that the Philistines had invaded the land, he desisted 
from his pursuit. Being delivered from this danger, 
David retired to the wilderness of En-gedi, whither 
Saul soon followed him with 3000 men; but going 
into a cave, David, who lay there concealed with his 
people, cut off the skirt of his robe, without his per- 
ceiving it. When Saul had proceeded to some dis- 
tance, David went out, cried after him, protested his 
innocence, and showed him the skirt of his robe. 
Saul was so touched with what he said, that he shed 
tears, acknowledged David’s integrity, and made him 
swear not to exterminate his family, when he should 
be advanced to the throne, xxii.—xxiv. A. M. 2946, 

While in the wilderness of Maon, David protected 
the flocks of Nabal, not only from his own people, 
but from the tribes of wandering Arabs, who seize 
as prey all they can find. For this service he solicit- 
ed a present from Nabal, but meeting a denial, his 
anger prompted him to destroy him and his family. 
With this resolution he set forward; but Abigail, 
Nabal’s wife, pacified him with presents, for which 
David returned thanks to God; and atter Nabal’s 
death he married Abigail. 

The Ziphites having informed Saul that David lay 
concealed in the hill of Hachilah, he marched with 
3C00 men against him ; but David, by night, got into 
S.iul’s tent, took his spear and cruse of water, and 
departed without being discovered, 1 Sam. xxvi. 1— 
25. After this, Achish, king of Gath, (1 Sam. xxvii.) 
gave David Ziklag ‘or a habitation ; whence he made 
several incursions on the Amalekites, and on the 
people of Geshur and Gezri; killing all who oppos- 


ed him, to prevent any discovery where he had 


been. He brought all the cattle to Achish, reporting 
that they were from the south of Judah. Tis prince 
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did not seruple to carry David with him to war 
against Saul; but the other princes of the Philistines 
obtained his dismission, which must have been most 
agreeable to David, A. M. 2949, 1 Sam. xxix. On 
his return to Ziklag, he discovered that the Amalek- 
ites, in revenge of his incursions, had burned the 
city, and carried off all the property and persons, 
David and his people pursued them, put the greatcr 
part of them to the sword, and recovered all their 
booty. 

While this was passing in the south, the Philistines 
had defeated the Hebrews, on mount Gilboa; Saul 
being overpowered and slain in the engagement, 
with Jonathan and his two other sons, 1 Sam. xxxi. 
The news was brought to David by an Amalekite ; 
who boasted that he had assisted Saul in despatehing 
himself, and as a proof presented the king’s diadem 
and bracelet. David ordered this ‘Atbatekite to be 
slain, who boasted that he had Jain hands on the 
Lord’s anointed; composed a mournful elegy in 
honor of Saul and Jonathan ; aud with all bis people 
lamented their deaths, and the deteat of Israel, 2 , 
Sam. i. 

Directed by God, David advanced to Hebron, 
where the tribe of Judah acknowledged him as their 
king, (2 Sam. ii.) while Ishbosheth, sou of Saul, reign- 
ed at Mahanaim beyond Jordan, over the other tribes, 
For some years, there were almost perpetual skir- 
mishes between their troops, in which David was al- 
ways successful ; but Ishbosheth having reprimanded 
Abner, bis general, he visited David, and promised 
to make him master of all Israel ; but was treacher- 
ously killed by Joab, at the gate of Hebron, Ishbo- 
sheth was killed soon afterwards, and David punished 
the murderers. Being now proclaimed king over all 
Israel, he expelled the Jebusites from Jerusalem, and 
there settled his residence. Some years afterwards, 
he removed the ark of the Lord from Kirjath-jearim 
to his own palace, 2 Sam. v. vi. xxiii, I3B—17; 1 
Chron. xii.—xvi. 

David, now enjoying peace, formed the design of 
building a temple to the Lord ; and the prophet Na- 
than applauded his intention. The mgd following, 
however, God discovered to the prophet, that this 
honor was reserved for David’s son, because David 
had shed blood. About A. M. 2960, David fought 
the Philistines, and freed Israel from these enemies ; 
also from the Moabites, whom he treated with a se- 
verity, for which we are not well acquainted with 
the motives, nor, indeed, with all the circumstances. 
He subdued likewise all Syria; made an expedition 
as far as the Euphrates, and conquered the Edom- 
ites in the valley of Salt, 2 Samuel viii. Nahash, 
king of the Ammonites, being dead, he sent compli- 
ments of condolence to his son and successor ; but 
his courtiers having persuaded him, that David sent 
them as spies, the prince insulted the ambassadors, 
and thus provoked David’s anger, Joab was sent 
against the Ammonites, who were routed, together 
with the Syrians ; and the next year David marched 
in person against the former, who had received suc- 
cors from the Syrians beyond the Euphrates, and 
dispersed them. The year following, having resolved 
to subdue Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites, he 
sent Joab with the army, while he continued at Je- 
rusalem, ch. x. It was at this time that he fell into 
the dreadful crimes of adultery and murder in regard 
to Bathsheba, and Uriah her husband, xi. 2—27. 
After the death of Uriah, David married’ Bathsheba. 
Joab having reduced Rabbah to extremities, David 
went thither, took the city, and plundered it; order 
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ing the people to be subjected to the most severe 
labors, ver. 26—31. ‘This was probably before he 
was brought to repentance on account of his criminal 
connection with Bathsheba. Upon his return to Je- 
rusalem, Nathan, by God’s command, visited him, 
and, under au affecting parable of a rich man, who 
had taken from a poor man the only ewe-lamb he 
had, induced David to condemn himself. Nathan 
foretold that his house should be filled with blood, 
as a punishment for his crime; and that the child 
born of this adultery should die; as it did within a 
few days, ch. xii. 1—25. 

As the beginning of his predicted punishment in 
David’s own family, his son Amnon was slain by his 
brother Absalom, who fled, but was brought back by 
Joab’s intercession. Shortly after this, he aspired to 
the royal dignity, and was acknowledged king at 
Hebron, David being compelled to fly from Jerusa- 
lem; just beyond mount Olivet, he met Ziba, the 
servant of Mephibosheth, a son of Jonathan, to 
whom he gave the whole inheritance of his master, 
chap. xvi. Near Bahurim, Shimei loaded him with 
curses ; but David endured all with a patience analo- 
gous to his remorse for his past iniquity. Absalom 

ollowed him to Mahanaim, and a battle ensued, in 
which Absalom’s army was defeated ; and he, hang- 
ing by his hair on a tree, was slain by Joab, chap. 
xviii. ‘The news of his death-overwhelmed the king 
with sorrow ; but, by the advice of Joab, he showed 
himself publicly to the people, and set out on his re- 
turn to Jerusalem. The tribe of Judah met him, 
but Sheba said, “ We have no part in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse.” Israel 
followed Sheba, but Judah adhered to David, 
chap. xx. 
the land being afflicted by a famine of three 
ears’ continuance, the Lord reminded David of the 
blood of the Gibeonites unjustly shed by Saul. Da- 
vid, therefore, asked the Gibeonites, what satisfaction 
they required; and they demanding that seven of 
Saul’s sons should be hanged up in Gibeah, David 
complied, A. M. 2983, 2 Sam. xxi. Some time after 
this, David having proudly and obstinately com- 
manded the people to be numbered, the Lord sent 
the prophet Gad to offer him the choice of three 
scourges ; either that the land should be afflicted 
by famine during seven years, or that he should fly 
three months before his enemies, or that a pesti- 
lence should during three days. David chose 
the latter, and, though 70,000 persons died, the sen- 
tence was not fully executed. David, as an act of 
thanksgiving, erected an altar in the threshing-floor 
of Araunah, where, as some think, the temple was 
afterwards built, xxiv. 

David, from his great age, could now scarcely ob- 
tain any warmth ; a young woman, therefore, named 
Abishag, was brought to bim, to lie with him, and 
attend him; but continued a virgin, 1 Kings i. 1—4. 
At this time, Adonijah, his fourth son, set up the 
equipage of a king, and formed a party ; but Nathan, 
who knew the promises of David in favor of Solo- 
mop, acquainted Bathsheba with it, who claiming 
those promises, David gave orders that Solomon 
should be anointed king. David, being now near his 
enu, sent for Solomon, committed to him the plans 
and models of the temple, with the gold and silver he 
had prepared for it, and Charged him to be constant- 
ly faithful to God. He died, aged 71, A. M. 2990, 
ante A. D. 1014. He reigned seven years and a half 
at Hebron, and thirty-three at Jerusalem, in all forty 
years, chap ii. m 
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In the account here given, chiefly from Calmet, 
the history of David only is narrated; but he must 
also be regarded as an eminent type of our Saviour, 
and as being the author of a large portion of the 
Psalms, from which the church of Christ in all ages 
has derived the utmost advantage in consolation, in- 
struction, and assistance in divine worship; and in 
which the clearness and fulness of the prophecies re- 
lating to the advent, and offices, and kingdom of our 
Lord, are remarkable. See Psaums. 

Josephus relates, that Solomon deposited abun- 
dance of riches in David’s monument; and that, 
1300 years after, the high-priest Hircanus, being be- 
sieged in Jerusalem by Antiochus Pius, opened 
David’s monument, took out 3000 talents, and gave 
Antiochus part of them. He adds that, many years 
after, Herod the Great searched this monument, and 
took great sums out of it. Inthe memoirs published 
in Arabic by M. le Jay, in his Polyglott, we read that 
Hircanus, when besieged by king Antiochus Sidetes 
opened a treasure chamber, which belonged to some 
of David’s descendants, and that, after he had taken 
a large sum out of it, he still left much, and sealed it 
up again. This is very different from Josepbus’s 
account; but is probably the foundation of it. Da- 
vid’s monument was much respected by the Jews. 
Peter (Acts ii. 29.) tells them, it was still with them, 
and Dio informs us, that part of the mausoleum fell 
down in the emperor Adrian’s reign. 

There is one circumstance in the history of David 
which requires further notice than it has received in 
the narrative just given. 

There is an apparent discrepancy between the ac- 
counts of his numbering the peopie, as given in 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9. and 1 Chron. xxi. 5. In the former 
place it stands thus :—Israel 800,000 ; Judah 500,000 ; 
in the latter it is, Israel 1,100,000; Judah 470,000. 
A very striking difference, certainly ; and the question 
for solution is, Are the accounts to be reconciled ? 
Patrick, Lightfoot, Hales, and others, are of opinion 
that the returns were not completed when sent in to 
the king ; and that the writer of the book of Samuel 
mentions the number according to the list actually 
given in; whereas the author of the Chronicles gives 
the list not laid before the king, nor inserted in the 
public records, but generally known among the peo- 
ple. It is difficult, however, to conceive that the 
compiler of public annals, such as are the Chroni- 
cles, should depart from the authentic or authorized 
returns, and inscrt such as were obtained from cur- 
rent report, or sources of private information. Per- 
haps the conjecture of a more recent writer, Mr. 
Baruch, is better adapted to meet the case, and we 
shall, therefore, lay the substance of his remarks be- 
fore the reader:— ~ 

“Tt appears,” he observes, “by 1 Chron. xxvii. that 
there were twelve divisions of generals, who com- 
manded monthly, and whose duty was to keep guard 
near the king’s person, each having a body of troops, 
consisting of twenty-four thousand men, which 
jointly, formed a grand army of two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand; and as a separate body of 
twelve thousand men naturally attended on the 
twelve princes of the twelve tribes, mentioned in the 
same chapter, the whole will be three hundred thou- 
sand; which is the difference between the two ac- 
counts of eight hundred thousand, and of one million 
one hundred thousand. As to the men of Israel, the 
author of Samuel does not take notice of the three 
hundred thousand, because they were in the actual 
service of the king, as a standing army, and, therefore 
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there was no need to number them; but Chronicles 
Joins them to the rest, saying expressly (9870 — all 
those of Israel were one million one hundred thou- 
sand 3’ whereas the author of Samuel, who reckons 
only the eight hundred thousand, does not say, 
(ssn 52) ‘all those of Israel,’ but barely (os sm) 
‘and Israel were,’ &c. It must also be observed, that, 
exclusive of the troops before mentioned, there was 
an army of observation on the frontiers of the Phi- 
listines’ country, composed of thirty thousand men, 
as appears by 2 Sam. vi. 1. which, it seems, were 
included in the number of five hundred thousand of 
the people of Judah, by the author of Samuel; but 
the author of Chronicles, who mentions only four 
hundred and seventy thousand, gives the number of 
that tribe, exclusive of those thirty thousand men, 
because they were not all of the tribe of Judah, 
and, therefore, he does not say, (nv 92) ‘all those 
of Judah,’ as he had said, (>xqw 52,) ‘all these of 
Israel,’ but only, (avy) ‘and those of Judah.’ Thus 
both accounts may be reconciled, by only having re- 
course to other parts of Scripture, treating on the 
same subject, which will ever be found the best 
inethod of explaining difficult passages.” 

The remarks which follow are so just and valuable, 
that no apology will be required for their insertion : 

“The above variations are, in appearance, so glar- 
ingly contradictory, that, if the standing army of two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand men, and the ar- 
my of observation of thirty thousand, had not been 
recorded in Scripture, by which the difficulties are 
solved, those modern critics who take a delight in 
finding seeming defects, blemishes, and corruptions 
in our copies of the sacred books, might, with great 
plausibility, produce the present collation, as an irref- 
ragable instance to support their position. But let 
us, for a moment, suppose that those circumstances, 
though real facts, had not been recorded ; how would 
the state of the question then rest? Those critics 
would plume themselves on what they would call 
the irresistible force of such contradictory instances ; 
but all their boasting would be grounded on the 
baseless fabric of a vision, I mean, on our ignorance 
of those particulars, which, if known, would imme- 
diately reconcile the variations. The inference I 
would draw from this observation is, that many diffi- 
culties may appear imsttrmountable, which might 
easily be solved, had the sacred writers been more 
explicit in recording cireumstances, which, perhaps, 
they have omitted, as being well known in their 
time: and, therefore, critics should be more cautious, 
than peremptorily to pronounce all seeming varia- 
tions to be a proof of corruption, since our present 
inability to reconcile them is no certain proof of any 
blemish or defect.” 

DAY. The day is distinguished into natural, as- 
tronomical, civil, and artificial ; and there is another 
distinction which may be termed prophetic ; the proph- 
ets being the only persons who call years days; of 
which there is an example in the explanation given 
of Daniel’s seventy weeks. The natural day is one 
revolution of the sun. The astronomical day is one 
revolution of the equator, added to that portion of it 
through which the sun has passed in one natural 
day. The civil day is that, the beginning and end of 
which are determined by the custom of any nation. 
The Hebrews began their day in the evening ; (Lev. 
xxiii. 32.) the Babylonians from sun-rising. The 
artificial day is the time of the sun’s continuance 
above the horizon, which is unequal according to 
different seasons, on account of the obliquity of the 
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sphere. The sacred writers generally divide the 
day and night into twelve unequal hours. The sixth 
hour is always noon throughout the year; and the 
twelfth hour is the last hour of the day. Butin sum- 
mer, the twelfth hour, as all the others were, was 
longer than in winter. See Hours. 

To-Day, does not only signify the particular day 
on which we are speaking, but any definite time ; as 
we say, the people of the present day, or of that day, 
or time. 

DEACON. Among the Greeks those youths who 
served the tables were called d:azov01, deacons, i. e. 
ministers, attendants; and there is a manifest allu- 
sion to them in our Lord’s rebuke of his disciples: 
(Luke xxii. 25.) “The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them ; and those possessing authority 
over them, are called benefactors (srevyétu:). But 
among you it shall not be so; but be who 1s great- 
est among you, let him be as the youngest; and he 
who takes place as a ruler, as he who serveth (i. e. a 
deacon), For whether is greater, he who reclines at 
table, ireeminei ee he who serveth (i. e. the dea- 
con)? Whereas I am among youas (the deacon) he 
who serveth.” Is there not great humility in our 
Lord’s allusion ? But the word is used in ecclesias- 
tical Janguage, to denote an officer who assists either 
the bishop or priest, or in the service of the poor. 
(For the institution of deacons, see Acts vi. 1.) They 
were selected by the people from among themselves, 
were then presented to the apostles, and ordained by 
prayer and imposition of hands. Paul enumerates 
the qualifications of a deacon in 1 Tim. iii. 8—12. 
[The word d:cxor0c, deacon, attendant, &c. as spoken 
in reference to the primitive institutions of the Chris- 
tian churches, means one who collects and distributes 
alms to the poor, an overseer of the poor, an almoner. 
Persons of both sexes were appointed to perform 
the duties of this office ; which consisted in a gen- 
eral inquiry into the situation and wants of the poor, 
in taking care of the sick, and in administering all 
necessary and proper relief, Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 8 
12; Rom. xvi. 1. From this word, as applied to 
this office, is derived the English word deacon ; which, 
however, retains little of its original signification. R. 

DEACONESS... Such women were called dea 
conesses, as served the church in those offices in 
which the deacons could not with propriety engage ° 
such as keeping the doors of that part of the church 
where the women sat; assisting the women to un- 
dress and dress at baptism; privately instructing 
those of their own sex ; and visiting others impris- 
oned for the faith. They were of mature and ad- 
vaneed age when chosen; of good manners and 
reputation. They were, in the primitive times, ap- 
pointed to this office, with the imposition of hands. 
Paul speaks of Phebe, deaconess of the church at 
the port of Cenchrea, the eastern haven of Corinth, 
Rom. xvi. 1. See Dravon. 

These persons appear to be the same as those 
whom Pliny, in his famous letter to Trajan, styles 
“Ancillis, qué MINISTRE dicebantur”—female attend- 
ants called assistants, ministers, or servants. It 
appears, then, that these were customary officers 
throughout the churches; and when the fury of 
persecution fell on Christians, these were among the 
first to suffer ; the most cruel of tortures being in- 
flicted on them, not sparing even extreme old age. 
Is it not remarkable that the office, which is so well 
adapted to the matronly character of the female sex, 
should be wholly excluded from our list of assistants 
in the church ? 
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It is usually understood, that at first deaconesses 
were widows, who had lived with one husband only ; 
not less than sixty years of age; which, by the 
fifteenth canon of the council of Chalcedon, was re- 
duced to forty years. In later times, they wore a 
distinguishing dress. The apostle Paul says, that 


Phebe had been Jiis patroness, as well as that of 


many others, (Rom. xvi. 2.) which implies a dignity 
seldom considered ; and shows that great respecta- 
bility of station was the reverse of inconsistent with 
the office of deaconess. 

DEAD. It was natural that the Hebrews should 
have great consideration for the dead, since they be- 
lieved the soul’s immortality, and a resurrection of 
the body. They esteemed it the greatest misfortune 
to be deprived of burial, and hence made it a point 
of duty to bury the dead, (‘Tob. i. 19; ii. 3,95 iv. 17.) 
and to leave something on their graves to be eaten by 
the poor. When an Israelite died in any house or 
tent, all the persons and furniture in it contracted a 
pollution, which continued seven days, Numb. xix. 
14—16. All who touched the body of one who died, 
or was killed, in the open fields; all who touched 
men’s bones, or a grave, were unclean seven days. 
To cleanse this pollution, they formerly took the 
ashes of the red heifer, sacrificed by the high-priest 
on the day of solemn expiation: (Numb. xix.) on 
these they poured water in a vessel, and a person 
who was clean dipped a bunch of hyssop in the water, 
and sprinkled with it the furniture, the chamber, and 
the persons, on the third day and on the seventh day. 
It was required that the polluted person should pre- 
viously bathe his whole body, and wash his clothes ; 
after which he was clean, ver. 17—22. Siuce the 
destruction of the temple, the Jews have ceased 
ere to consider themselves as polluted by a 

ead body. 

Tra to have been a custom in Palestine, to 
embalm the bodies of persons of distinction and for- 
tune: but this was never general. The evangelist 
John remarks, that our Saviour was wrapt in linen 
elothes, with the spices, as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury; (John xix. 40.) and we read, that either 
with, or near, the bodies of some kings of Judah, 
abundance of spices was burnt; (2 Chron. xxi. 19.) 
but we cannot affirm that this was customary, Jer. 
xxxiv. 5. See Empaumine. 

Anciently the Jews had women hired to lament at 
funerals, and who played on dolefil instruments, and 
walked in procession. The rabbins say, that an 
Israelite was enjoined to! have two of these musicians 
at his wife’s obsequies, besides the women hired to 
weep. Persons who met the funeral procession, in 
civility jomed the company, and mingled their 
groans. To this our Saviour seems to allude: (Luke 
vii. 32.) “We have mourned to you, and ye have 
not wept.” And Paul—“ Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep,” Rom. 
xii. 15. See Burrat. For baptism of the dead, see 
Baprism. 

DEAD SEA, see Sra. 

DEATH is taken in Scripture, (1.) for the separa- 
tion of body and soul, the first death ; (Gen. xxv. 11.) 
(2.) for alienation from God, and exposure to his 
wrath, 1 John iii. 14, &c. ; (3.) for the second death, 
that of eternal damnation ; (4.) for any great calami- 
ty, danger, or imminent risk of death, as persecution, 
2 Cor.i,10, “The gates of death” signify the grave ; 
“instruments of death,” dangerous and deadly weap- 
ons; “bonds or snares of death,” snares intended to 
produce death ; “a son of death,” one who deserves 
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death, or one condemned to death; “the dust of 
death,” the state of the body in the grave, &c. 

Adam, having eaten of the forbidden fruit, incurred 
the penalty of death, for himself and his posterity. 
Had he continued obedient, it is generally supposed 
he would not have died, and the fruit of the tree of 
life was, perhaps, intended to preserve him ina happy 
state of constant health; perhaps, too, after a long 
life, God might have translated him, by some easy 
mutation, into a life absolutely immortal. Death was, 
therefore, brought into the world by the envy and 
malice of the devil; (Wisdom iii. 24.) and the sin of 
Adami introduced the death of all his descendants, 
Rom. y. 12. He was driven out of paradise after bis 
guilt, lest he should eat the fruit of the tree of life. 

Our Saviour, by his death, however, subdued the 
power of death, and merited for us a blessed immor- 
tality, Heb. ii. 14, 15. Not that the soul, mortal be- 
fore, has been by him rendered immortal; or that he 
has merited for us the favor of not dying ; for he has 
not changed the nature of the soul, nor exempted us 
from the necessity of dying; but he has given us the 
life of grace in this world, and has merited eternal 
happiness for us in the future wor!d ; provided the 
merits of his death are received by faith. 

DEBIR, the name of a city. (It signifies that sepa- 
rated part of a temple, called the adytum ; the most 
retired or secret part, from which the oracle was un- 
derstood to issue. In Solomon’s temple, the holy of 
holies was called the debir, in Hebrew, 1 Kings vi. 5 
19—22, ete.) The city Debir is called, also, Kirjath- 
sepher, “the city of the book,” or learning; and 
Kesjath-eonnah, the “city of purity,” from the Chal- 
dee and Arabic root to cleanse. This ancient city 
was near Hebron, in the south of Judah, and its first 
inhabitants were giants of the race of Anak. Joshua 
took it, and slew its king, Josh. x. 39; xii.13. It fell 
by lot to Caleb ; and Othniel first entering the place, 
Caleb gave him his daughter Achsah, xv. 15, 16. It 
subsequently belonged to the Levites, xxi. 15; 1 
Chron. vi. 58. See Kirsaru-sEPHER. 

There were two other cities of this name ; one be- 
longing to Gad, beyond Jordan, a xiii. 26.) the 
other to Benjamin, though originally to Judah, Josh. 
XV. 7. 

I. DEBORAH, a prophetess, and wife of Lapi- 
doth, judged the Israelites, and dwelt under a palin- 
tree between Ramah and Bethel, Judg.iv.4,5. She 
sent for Barak, directed him to attack Sisera, and 
promised him victory. Barak, however, refused to 
go, unless she accompanied him ; which she did, but 
told him, that the success of the expedition would be 
imputed to a woman, and not to him. After the 
victory, Deborah and Barak composed a splendid 
triumphal song, which is preserved in Judges ce. v. 
(Fora translation of this song, with a commentary, see 
the Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 568, seq.) 

Il. DEBORAH, Rebekah’s nurse, who accompa- 
nied Jacob, and was buried at the foot of Bethel, 
under an oak; for this reason called the oak of. 
weeping, Gen. xxxv. 8. s 

DEBT, an obligation which must be discharged by 
the party bound so to do. This may be either spe- 
cial or general: special obligations are where the 
party has contracted to do something in return for a 
service received; general obligations are those to 
which a man is bound by his relative situation. 
“ Whoso shail swear by the gold of the temple—by 
the gift’ on the altar—is a debtor ;” (Matt. xxiii. 16.) is 
bound by his oath ; is obliged to fulfil his vow. “I 
am debtor to the Greeks and barbarians ;” Rom, i, 14. 
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under ooligations to persons of all nations and char- 
acters. Gal. y.3, he is adebtor—is bound—to do the 
whole law. Men may be debtors to human justice, 
or to divine justice ; bound to obedience, and if that 
be not complied with, bound to suffer the penalties 
annexed to trausgression. 

DECALOGUE, the ten principal commandments, 
(Exod. xx. 1, &c.) from the Greek dexs, ten, and 
dcyos, word. The Jews call these precepts, The ten 
words. 

DECAPOLIS, (from the Greek dexu, ten, and 
mois, a city) a country in Palestine, which contained 
ten principal cities, on both sides of Jordan, Matt. iv. 
25; Mark y. 20; vii. 31. According to Pliny, they 
were, 1. Scythopolis ; 2. Philadelphia ; 3. Raphanee ; 
4. Gadara; 5. Hippos; 6. Dios; 7. Pella; 8. Gerasa; 
9. Canatha; 10. Damascus. Josephus inserts Oto- 
pos instead of Canatha. Though within the limits 
of Israel, the Decapolis was probably inhabited by 
foreigners ; and hence it retained a foreign appella- 
tion. This may also contribute to account for the 
numerous herds of swine kept in the district, (Matt. 
viii. 30.) a practice which was forbidden by the Mo- 
saic law. See further under Canaan. 

DECREE, a determination or appointment, judi- 
cial, civil, ecclesiastical, or divine. The divine ap- 
pointments never err, being founded on truth, judg- 
ment, perfect wisdom, and perfect knowledge, united 
with perfect goodness, kindness, and grace. See 
PREDESTINATION. 

DEDAN, Devan, a country or city, and a peo- 
le, several times mentioned in the Old Testament, 
ut which there is some difficulty in identifying. 

D’Anville places a city called Dadan, or, according to 
Bochart, Dadena, in the eastern part of Arabia, near 
the Persian gulf. This is probably the Dedan 
of Gen. x. 7, and Ezek. xxvii. 15, the men of 
which are mentioned in conjunction with the mer- 
chants of many isles, as furnishing the men of Tyre 
with ivory and ebony, which they probably procured 
from India. About this spot a very extensive com- 
merce flourished many ages after Tyre was destroy- 
ed, of which these very articles formed a considera- 
ble part. 

Tt must be remarked, however, that there were two 
Dedans, who gave name to their descendants—the 
son of Raamah, the son of Cush, (Gen. x. 7.) and the 
son of Jokshan, the son of Abraham by Keturab, 
Gen. xxv.3. The descendants of the latter settled in 
Arabia Petreea, in the vicinity of Idumea, (Jer. xlix. 
8; Ezek. xxy. 13.) and it is only by carefully at- 
tending to the circumstances in which the names are 
introduced, that the people to whom reference is 
made can be determined. 

DEDICATION, a religious ceremony, by which 
any thing is declared to be consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. Moses dedicated the tabernacle built in 
the wilderness, (Exod. xl; Numb. vii.) and the ves- 
sels set apart for divine service. Solomon dedicated 
the temple which he erected, (1 Kings viii.) as did the 
Israelites, returned from the captivity, their new tem- 
ple, Ezra vi. 16,17. The Maccabees, having cleansed 
the temple, which had been polluted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, again dedicated the aitar, 1 Mac. iv. 52— 
59. This is believed to be the dedication which the 
Jews celebrated in winter, at which our Lord was 
present, John x. 22. The temple rebuilt by Herod 
was dedicated with great solemnity ; and in order to 
make the festival more august, Herod appointed it on 
the anniversary of his accession to the crown. This 


was towards the end of ante A. D. 40; and the tem- | 
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ple which he built was dedicated at the end of his 
32d year, four years before the true date of the birth 
of Christ. Some think it probable that this was the 
dedication referred to above. 

But not only were sacred places thus dedicated ; 
cities, walls, and gates, and even the houses of private 
persons, were sometimes thus consecrated, Neh. xii. 
27, the title of Ps. xxx; Deut. xx. 5. Hence the 
custom of dedicating churches, oratories, chapels 
and other places of worship. 

DEEP, see Asyss. 

DEER, Frattow, a wild quadruped, of a middle 
size, between the stag and the roe-buck; its horns 
turn inward, and are large and flat. The deer is 
naturally very timorous: it was reputed clean, and 
good for food, Deut. xiv. 5. Yeung deer were par- 
ticularly esteemed for their delicacy ; and are no 
ticed in the Canticles, Proverbs, and Isaiah, as beau- 
tiful, lovely creatures, and very swift, Cant. iv. 5; viii. 
3: Prov. v.19. See Hinp. 

DEFILE, DEFILEMENT. Many were the 
blemishes of person and conduct, which, under the 
law, were esteemed defilements; some were volun- 
tary, some involuntary ; some originated with the 
party, others were received by him; some were in- 
evitable, being defects of nature; others the conse- 
quences of personal transgression. Under the gos- 
pel, defilements are those of the heart, of the mind, 
the temper, the conduct. Moral defilements are as 
numerous, and as strongly prohibited as ever; but 
ceremonial defilements are superseded, as requiring 
religious rites, though many of them claim attention 
as usages of health, decency, and civility. (See Matt. 
xv. 18; Gen. xlix. 4; Rom. i. 24 ; Jamesiii.6 ; Ezek. 
xliii. 8; also many passages in Leviticus and Num- 
sar See PuriricaTion. 

DEGREES, Psaums or, is the title prefixed to 
fifteen Psalins, from Ps. exx. to Ps. exxxiv. inclusive. 
This title has given great difficulty to commentators, 
and a variety of explanations have been proposed. 
The most probable are the three following: (1.) Pil- 
grim song's, carmina ascensionum, sung by the Israel- 
ites while going up to Jerusalem to worship ; (comp. 
Ps. cxxii. 4.) but to this explanation the contents of 
only a few of these Psalms are appropriate, e. g. of 
Ps. cxxii—(2.) Others suppose the title to_refer to a 
species of rhythm in these Psalms; by which the 
sense ascends, as it were, by degrees,—one member 
or clause frequently repeating the words with which 
the preceding member closes. Thus, in Ps. cxxi. 


1. I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 


2. My never cometh from the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


3. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved ; 
Thy keeper will not slumber. 


4, Lo, Nor sLumBER nor sleep will the KEEPER of 
Israel. 


5. Jehovah is thy KEEPER, etc. 


But the same objection lies against this solution, as 
before, viz. that it does not suit the contents of all 
these psalms.—(3.) Perhaps the poetry of the Syrians 
may hereafter throw some light upon this title. Of 
the eight species of verse which they distinguish, one 
is called gradus, scale, degrees, like these psalms ; 
avd the name appears to refer to a particular kind of 
metre. But what that metre is, and whether it exists 
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in the psalms bearing this title, we have not yet 
the means of determining. (See Oberleitner’s Chres- 
tom. Syr. p. 287. Stuart’s Heb. Chrestom. on Ps. 
exxxiv.) *R. 

DI.HAVITES, perhaps inhabitants of that part of 
Assyria which was watered by the river Diaba ; prob- 
ably the 4c: of Herodotus, (i. 125.) a Persian tribe, 
Ezra iv. 9. 

DELILAH, a woman who dwelt in the valley of 
Sorek, belonging to Dan, near the land of the Philis- 
tines. Samson abandoned himself to her, and, as 
some think, married her, Judg. xvi. 4. The princes 
of the Philistines, by bribes, prevailed on her to betray 
Samson: he eluded her first demands; but at length 
she sucveeded, and reduced his strength to weakness, 
by cutting off his hair. See Samson. 

DELOS, one of the Cyclades, a number of islands 
in the Aigean sea. It was much celebrated, and 
held in the highest veneration, for its famous temple 
and oracle of Apollo, 1 Mac. xv. 23. 

DELUGE. We understand principally by this 
word, that universal flood which happened in the 
time of Noah, and from which, as Peter says, there 
were but eight persons saved. Moses’s account of 
this event is recorded Gen. vi. vii. See Arx, Noan. 

The sins of mankind were the causes of the del- 
uge ; and commentators agree to place it A. M. 1656; 
but they find difficulties as to the month in which it 
began. Several of the fathers were of opinion, that 
it began and ended in the spring of the year; under- 
standing the second month mentioned by Moses, of 
the second in the ecclesiastical year, beginning at 
Nisan, (March, O. S.) about the vernal equinox. 
Among other proofs, they borrow one from the dove’s 
bringing back an olive-leaf to Noah, which was, they 
think, a tender shoot of that year. But the most 
learned chronologists believe, that the sacred author 
designed the second month in the civil year, which 
answered partly to October, and partly to November ; 
so that the deluge began in autumn. 


CALENDAR OF THE YEAR OF THE DELUGE. 


A.M. 1656. (According to M. Basnage, Ant. Jud. 
tom. ii. p. 399.) 


Month. 

Ms September. Methuselah died, aged 969 years. 

If. October. ote and his family entered the 
ark. 

III. Movember. The fountains of the great deep 
broken up. 

IV. Decemb.26. The rain began; and continued 
forty days and nights. 

V. January. ‘The earth buried under the waters. 

VI. February. Rain continued. 

VII. March. The waters at their height till the 
27th, when they began to abate. 

VIII. April 17. The ark rested on mount Ararat, 
in Armenia. 

IX. May. Waiting the retiring of the wa- 
ters. 

Me June: 1. The tops of the mountains ap- 

Ie peared. 

XI. July ll. Noah let go araven, which did not 

: return. 
18. He let go a dove, which returned. 
25. The dove, being sent a second 


time, brought back the olive- 
branch. 

The doye, sent out a third time, 
returned no more. 


XII. August 2. 
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A. M. 1657 


I. September 1. The dry land appeared. 
IL. October 27. Noah went out of the ark. 


The question concerning the universality of the 
deluge, is very serious and important. Some learn- 
ed men have denied it, and pretended that to main- 
tain it, is an absurdity ; that the universality of the 
deluge is contrary both to the divine power and the 
divine goodness ; that it may be geometrically de- 
moustrated, that were all the clouds in the air reduced 
to water, that water would not cover the superficies 
of the earth to the height of a foot and a half; and 
that all the waters in the rivers and the sea, if spread 
over the earth, would never reach the tops of the 
mountains, unless rarified in an extraordinary man- 
ner, and that then it could not support the weight of 
the ark; that all the air which encompasses the 
earth, if condensed into water, would not rise above 
thirty-one feet, which would be far from enough to 
cover the surface of the earth and the mountains to 
fifteen cubits above their tops. All this, they say, 
seems contrary to reason, as what follows is contrary 
to nature. Rain does not fall upon eminences above 
600 paces high: it does not descend from a greater 
height ; but if formed higher, it would immediately 
be frozen by the cold that prevails in those upper re- 
gions. Whence, then, it isasked, came the water to 
cover the tops of those mountains that rise above 
this region? Will any one say that the rain founda 
way back again? How could the plants be preserved 
so long under water? How could the animals that 
came out of the ark disperse themselves throughout 
the whole world? Besides, all the earth was not 
peopled at that time; why, then, should the deluge be 
universal? Was’it not sufficient if it reached those 
countries which were inhabited 2? How were beasts 
brought from the extremities of the world, and col- 
lected into the ark ? 

The universality of the deluge, says Vossius, is im- 
possible and unnecessary ; was it not suflicient to 
deluge those countries where there were men ?—But 
how did Vossius learn that the world was not then 
fully peopled? According to the LXX, whose 
chronology is supported by him, the world was 
above 2200 years old. Besides, supposing a partial 
deluge only, what necessity was there to build, at a 
great expense, a prodigious ark ? to bring all sorts of 
animals into it for preservation? or to oblige eight 
persons to enter into it, &c. Was it not more easy to 
have directed these people and animals to travel into 
those countries which the deluge was not to reach ? 
How could the waters continue above the mountains 
of Armenia without spreading into the neighboring 
countries? How should the ark float many months 
on a mountain of water, without sliding down the 
declivity of it? which Vossius himself confesses 
would be the situation of the ark, supposing a partial 
deluge. He says, if the deluge extended through the 
world, the plants and trees would have died ; but 
that they did not die, since Noah, and the animals, 
when they quitted the ark, settled in those very 
countries which the deluge overflowed. In answer 
to this, Calmet asks why, if the plants and trees in 
this country did not die, they should die elsewhere. 
If the waters of the deluge destroyed the trees and 
plants where they reached, whence, he asks, came 
the shoot of the olive-tree, which the dove brought 
to Noah ? and adds, that there is an infinite fertility 
of nature in the production and reproduction of 
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plants; and that water is a principle much more 
proper to preserve, than to destroy them; that many 
plants grow under water, and that all vegetables re- 
quire moisture to cause them to germinate. 'To this 
is to be added, that the waters of the deluge covered 
the whole surface of the earth not more than about 
a hundred and ten days; not half a year. 

As to the bringing of beasts of all kinds to Noah, 
the difficulty is not so great as might be imagined. 
The number of beasts created in the beginning might 
not be very many ; for if the various tribes of man- 
kind proceeded from one man and one woman, why 
might not the various kinds of animals proceed from 
one pair of each kind? The differences between the 
most unlike sort of dogs and horses, is not greater 
than between the different nations of men, of whom 
some are white and others black ; some of an olive 
color, and others red. Besides, of every species of 
animals, some individuals might inhabit the country 
about paradise, where Noah most probably resided, 
perhaps not far from Armenia; and there is little 
doubt, but that Noah’s ark was built in Mesopotamia, 
towards Chaldea. If there be any animals, that, 
through long habit, which becomes a second nature, 
cannot now live in this part of the world, (which, 
however, seems very difficult to prove,) it does not 
follow that there were such in Noah’s time. If men 
or beasts were suddenly conveyed from the extreme- 
ly heated regions of Africa, to the coldest parts of the 
North, then, indeed, it is credible, they would perish ; 
but the case is greatly altered, if they remove, by in- 
seusible degrees, to those places, or if they were bred 
there; and if now some creatures are found only in 
particular countries, we are not warranted to infer, 
that there never were any of the same kind else- 
where. On the contrary, we know, that formerly 
beasts of several species were numerous in countries 
where, at present, none of the kind inhabits, as the 
hippopotami of Egypt; wolves and beavers in Eng- 
land; and even several kinds of birds, as the crane, 
stork, &c. which formerly bred in England, where 
they are now unknown; though they still breed in 
Holland. 

But the strongest objection against the universality 
of the deluge, is, the quantity of water requisite to 
cover the whole earth, to the height of fifteen cubits 
above the mountains. If has been said, as above, 
that if all the air in the atmosphere around our globe 
were condensed into water, it would not yield above 
two-and-thirty feet depth of water over all the earth. 
This calculation is founded on experiments made to 
prove the gravity of the air; but these experiments 
are contradicted by others, which allow us to ques- 
tion, at least, the precision of the inference, because 
there is a prodigious extent of atmosphere above that 
which can reasonably be supposed to have any influ- 
ence on the barometer, or on any instrument which 
we can construct for the purpose of ascertaining the 
weight of the air. At the creation, the terrestrial 
globe was surrounded with water, the whole of which 
might not be exhaled into the atmosphere, but of 
which a part might run into reservoirs below the sur- 
face of the globe. But wherever these primitive 
waters were deposited, and whatever became of 
them, certainly they were not annihilated; and it 
was as easy for God to restore them into the state and 
action of fluidity at the deluge, as in the beginning it 
was to rarify the other portions of water into air or 
vapors ; or to appoint them other (inferior, or supe- 
rior) situations. Moses relates, (Gen. vii. 11, 12.) 
that the foundations of the great deep were broken 
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up, as well as that the windows of heaven were 
opened ;—evidently meaning to describe a rising of 
waters from beneath the earth, no less than a falling 
of waters from above upon it. 

But, supposing the ark to be raised fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountains, how could the men and 
creatures in it live and breathe amidst the cold, and 
the extreme tenuity of the air, in that middle region ? 
Two things are offered in reply to this objection : 
(1.) Though the air is colder and sharper on the tops 
of the highest mountains, than in the plains, yet peo- 
ple do not die there from those causes.—(2.) The 
middle region of the air, in respect to temperature, is 
more or less elevated, according to the greater or 
lesser heat of the sun. During winter, it is much 
nearer the earth than in summer}; or, to speak more 
properly, the cold which rises into the middle region 
of the air during summer, descends to the lower re- 
gion during winter. Thus, supposing the deluge to 
be universal, it is evident, that the middle region of 
the air must have risen higher above the earth and 
waters, during the long winter of that calamity ; con- 
sequently, the men and beasts enclosed in the ark, 
breathed nearly, or altogether, the same air as they 
would have ordinarily breathed a thousand or twelve 
hundred paces lower, that is, on the surface of the 
earth. It is not intended, however, by these argu- 
ments, to prove, that the deluge*was produced with- 
out a miracle; but only to show that it does not 
involve all the difficulties imputed. ; 

Dr. Burnet attempted to explain ‘the physical 
causes of the deluge. He supposed the earth in its 
beginning to be round, smooth, and even, through- 
out; without mountains or valleys; that the centre 
of the earth contained a great abyss of water; that 
the earth, by sinking in many places, and by rising in 
others, in consequence of different shocks, and of 
divers earthquakes, opened a passage for the internal 
waters, which issued impetuously from the centre 
where they had been enclosed, and spread over all 
the earth; that, in the beginning, the axis of the 
earth was parallel with the axis of the world, moving 
directly under the equator, and producing a perpet- 
ual equinox ; and that in the first world there were 
neither seas, nor rain, nor rainbow. 

The objections to this theory arise rather from the 
extremes to which the author pushed his suppositions, 
than from the general idea itself. If, instead of main- 
taining that the earth was uniformly level, he had 
admitted hills and valleys, though not such high 
mountains as at present; if he had admitted lakes or 
small seas, though not such oceans as at present ; 
much might have been said in its support. For it is 
every way credible, that the state of the globe hefore 
the deluge was very different from what it is now; 
but to show in what those differences might consist, 
requires, besides a lively fancy, a correct judgment, 
and much scientific information. Mr. Whiston en- 
deavored to account for this phenomenon by the pro- 
jection of a comet, which, he supposes, passed so 
close to the body of the earth, at the time of the del- 
uge, as to involve it in its atmosphere and tail ; which, 
consisting of vapors, rarified and expanded in differ- 
ent degrees, caused the tremendous fall of rain spoken 
of by Moses. The presence of the comet would also 
occasion a double tide, by the power of which the 
orb of the earth would undergo a change, in which 
innumerable fissures would be made, whence the 
waters from its centre would rush,—corresponding 
with the other part of the narrative,—the fountains 
of the great deep being broken up. Dr. Woodward 
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thought that the whole mass of the earth being dis- 
solved by the waters of the deluge, a new earth was 
afterwards formed, composed of different beds or 
layers of terrestrial matter which had floated in this 
fluid ; that these layers were disposed one over the 
other, almost according to their different gravities ; 
so that plants or animals, and particularly shell-fish, 
which were not dissolved like others, remained en- 
“closed by mineral and fossil materials, which have 
preserved them entire, or at least have retained im- 
pressions of them: and these are what we now call 
Jossils. By this hypothesis he accounts for the shells 
found in places very remote from the sea, the ele- 
phants’ teeth, the bones of animals, the petrified 
fishes, and other things found on the tops of moun- 
tains, and other eleyated places. In his work are 
many very curious facts and observations relating to 
the deluge; and Dr. Woodward ranks among the 
first, who, by inquiring into the actual appearances 
of nature, produced proofs of this great event still re- 
maining in sufficient abundance. He opened those 
memorials of evidence which have since been en- 
larged by others—Mr. Whiteburst and Mr. Parkin- 
son, and more recently Mr. 'Townsend and professor 
Buckland. 

The Mussulmans, Pagans, Chinese, and Ameri- 
cans, have traditions of the deluge; but each nation 
relates it after its own manner. Josephus (contra 
Apion, lib. i.) cites Berosus, who, on the testimony of 
ancient documents, describes the deluge much like 
Moses; and gives also the history of Noah, of the 
ark, and of the mountains where it rested. Abyde- 
nus (apud Euseb. Priepar. lib. ix. cap. 12.) relates, 
‘that one Sesistrus was informed by Saturn of a del- 
uge approaching to drown all the earth ; that Sesis- 
trus, having embarked in a covered vessel, sent forth 
birds to learn in what condition the earth was; and 
that these birds returned three times. Alexander 
Polyhistor relates the same story with Abydenus, 
adding that the four-footed beasts, the creeping 
things, and birds of the air, were preserved in this ves- 
sel. Lucian, in his book de Dea Syra, says, that 
mankind having given themselves up to vices, the 
earth was drowned by a deluge, so that none but 
Deucalion remained upon it, he having taken shelter 
in a vessel, with his family, and the animals. Apol- 
lodorus, Ovid, and many others, have discoursed 
of Deucalion’s deluge; but have intermixed many 
circumstances, which agree only with that of Noah. 

On these various traditions, as well as on the com- 
memorative emblems of) this event, preserved by the 
Egyptians, Hindoos, Druids, Greeks, Persians, Pha- 
nicians, and others, Mr. Taylor has collected a large 
mass of information, in his Fragments; we select a 
few striking examples. 

The following is from Syncellus:—In_ the first 
year there came up, according to Berosus, from the 
waters of the Red sea, (the Indian ocean,) and ap- 
peared on the shore contiguous to Babylonia, a crea- 
ture void of reason [this is a palpable error, as the 
whole history shows; therefore, for Caov capgeror read 

, thor siipoor, a creature truly wise] named Oannes ; 
and as Apollodorus reports, having the whole. body 
of a fish; above the head of this fish rose another 
head (of a man) ; he had lruman feet, (or legs,) which 
came out from each of the two sides of the tail; he 
had also human yoice and language. They still pre- 
serve at Babylon, says Berosus, his resemblance 
painted. This creature remained some time, during 
the day, among the natives, without taking any nour- 
ishment, and conversed with them from time to 
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time; he taught them letters and learning ; showed 
them the arts of life ; instructed them to build cities ; 
to raise temples to the Deity; to institute laws; to 
study geometry ; the various manners (and — 
of committing to the earth the seeds of fruits, an 
of gathering their productions ; and generally, what- 
ever conduces to soften and to polish the manners 
of mankind. Since that period nothing more has 
been heard of him. After the setting of the sun, 
this creature, Oannes, went toward the sea, plunged 
into it, and passed the night in the water. After- 
wards, other similar creatures appeared ; concerning 
whom Berosus promises to relate many things, in 
his history of the kings.” This “ history” is unfortu- 
nately lost; but Oannes is thus mentioned by Apollo- 
dorus (in Syncellus).  Berosus reports, that Alorus 
was the first king of Babylon, native of that city; 
he reigned ten sari; then came Alasparus and Ame- 
lonus, of the country of Pantibiblos ; then the Chal- 
dean Ammenonus, under whose reign was seen to 
issue from the Red sea (the Indian ocean) that 
Oannes which Alexander Polyhistor, by anticipation 
of time, placed in the first year, and which we place 
after a lapse of forty sari. Abydenus places the 
second Oannes after a period of twenty-six sari.” 
Apollodorus goes on to mention other kings, as Meg 
Alorus, Da-onus, and Evedorachus, in whose time 
appea ed another creature, half man, half fish, named 
6 Aaydy, the Dagon. Helladius, an author of the 
fourth century, cited by Photius, (Biblioth. p. 194.) 
also reports, “that a person named OANn was seen in 
the Red sea; who had the body of a fish; but his 
head, feet and hands were human; he taught the 
use of letters and astronomy. Some said he was 
born of the first parent, which is the egg. This 
Oan was altogether a man; and he appeared like a 
fish, only because he was covered with the skin of a 
fish.” It is clear that Oan is the same as Oannes ; 
and that Oannes is the same as Dagon. “He was a 
man, but clad with the appearance of a fish ;’—“ he 
was born of the first parent, the egg.”—This egg 
once contained all mankind. 

The ) ost complete series of emblems coincident 
with this subject, hitherto 
procured, consists of a num- 
ber of medals of Corinth, 
which represent very dis- 
tinetly the ark, with the in- 
fant rising into renewed life, 
after having been preserved 
by the fish (the ark) The 
Apamean medal (see APAMEA) 
contains a history of that 
event, rather than an emblem of it. 

The incidental mention of the “ Lady of the Egg,” 
the “Goddess. of the Egg,” venerated among the 
Druidical Britons, incites me to wish to add a few 
words in illustration of that appellation. I do not 
know, indeed, that it occurs expressly in Scripture ; 
yet, if the rabbins have (or had) any authority for 
explaining the import of the terms Succoth Benoth 
by reference to the emblem of a hen and chickens, 
(the doves, among the Greeks,) the occurrence of 
the title alluded to, is not impossible. Many creatures 
lay eggs; and the seed of a plant is but another 
term for an egg. The title “Goddess of the Egg,” 
may, therefore, be taken in a general sense, as de- 
noting the procreative power universal; otherwise, 
with a stricter reference to a specific object, symbol- 
ized under the type of an egg. And this was adopted 
among the Asiatics and the Greeks. 
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On some of the medals of Tyre is seen the em- 
blem of a serpent enfolding an egg. Now, that the 
serpent was on many occasions significant of benevo- 
lent superintendence, is expressly recorded on some 
of the medals of Egypt, by the motto NEO ALA, 
4ATM, the New Good Genius, inscribed around a 
serpent crowned; on either side of which are the 
symbols of peace and plenty; poppy-heads and ears 
of corn, marking, also, increase, fertility. The egg 
was that great and important object on which the 
power of benevolent superintendence was most as- 
siduously employed, most eminently, on a particular 
occasion. It was no other than the ark, with the 
world, its contents. But the difficulty of showing 
the issue of living beings, thousands of living beings, 
of different kinds, from an egg, when reduced to a 
type, is great, and hence the sculptors, and painters, 
and medalists of antiquity, have rather chosen to 
represent the same thing under emblems derived 
from vegetable nature: the poppy-head, or the pome- 
granate, contains thousands of seeds, each possessing, 
as is well known, the power of eventual life; where- 
as, an egg conveys the idea of a single life only, at 
the utmost, unless explained ; and delineation cannot 
explain it. It might be thought, that the egg should 
properly refer to the creation; especially by those 
who render Gen. i. 2. “the Spirit of God brooded (as 
a bird over her eggs) on the face of the deep:” but 
the second creation, i. e. after the deluge, seems to 
be a more satisfactory reference. The following ex- 
tracts are from Bryant: (Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 352.) 
“ At this season, according to Aristophanes, sable- 
winged night produced an egg ; from whence sprouted 
up like a blossom, Eros, [Love,] the lovely and desirable, 
with his glossy golden wings.” The egg is called win 
turyréuror ; Which is interpreted, Ovum absque concu- 
bitu; but it likewise signifies 1#rioc, rainy. This was 
certainly an emblem of the ark, when the rain de- 
scended: and it may, I think, be proved from a like 
piece of mythology in Orpheus (Hymn 5) concern- 
ing Protogonus—* I invoke Protoganus, who was of a 
two-fold state or nature, (Supvi') who wandered at large 
under the wide heavens, (’Qoyém) egg-born,—who was 
also depicted with golden wings.” “I have before ob- 
served, that one symbol, under which the ancient 
mythologists represented the ark, was an egg, called 
Ovum Typhonis. Over this sometimes a dove was 
supposed to have brooded, and to have produced a 
new creation... At other times, a serpent was de- 
scribed round it; either as an emblem of that provi- 
dence, by which mankind was preserved ; or else to 
signify, a renewal of life from a state of death ; which 
circumstance was denoted by a serpent; for that an- 
imal, by annually casting its skin, was supposed to 
renew its life, and to become positis novus exuviis, 
vegete and fresh after a state of inactivity. By the 
bursting of this egg, was denoted the opening of the 
ark; and the disclosing to light whatever was within 
contained.” p. 361. 

We conclude by mentioning a re-action to which 
some of these principles have given occasion ; it is 
that of placing in the heavens, in the form of con- 
stellations, memorials of those transactions which so 

reatly interested mankind. 'The constellation of the 
Ship, [Argo,] of the Raven, of the Dove, of the 
Altar, of the Victim, and the Sacrificer, bear no in- 
competent witness to the history of the deluge. See 
Ark, p. 95. 

DEMAS, a Thessalonian mentioned by Paul, (2 
Tim. iv. 10.) who was at first a most zealous disci- 
ple of the apostle, and very serviceable to him at 
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Rome during his imprisonment, but afterwards 
forsook hiin to follow a more secular life. 

I. DEMETRIUS SOTER, king of Syria, reigned 
twelve years, from A. M. 3842 to 3354. He was son 
of Seleucus IV. surnamed Philopater; but, being a 
hostage at Rome when his father died, his uncle An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, who in the interim arrived in 
Syria, procured himself to be acknowledged king, 
and reigned eleven years: after him his son, Antio- 
chus Eupator, reigned two years. At length De- 
metrius Soter regained his father’s throne. He is 
often mentioned in the books of the Maccabees. 

II. DEMETRIUS NICANOR, or Nicator, son 
of Demetrius Soter, was for many years deprived of 
the throne by Alexander Balas; but he at length recov- 
ered it by the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor, his 
father-in-law. After a number of vicissitudes, he 
was killed, ante A. D. 126, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Seleucus, to whom he Jefta dangerous ri- 
val in the person of Alexander, surnamed Zebina. 

Ill. DEMETRIUS, a goldsmith of Ephesus, who , 
made niches, or little chapels, or portable models of 
the famous temple, for Diana of Ephesus, which he 
sold to foreigners, Acts xix. 24, Observing the prog- 
ress of the gospel, not in Ephesus only, but in all 
Asia, he assembled his fellow craftsmen; and repre- 
sented that, by this new doctrine, not only their trade 
would suffer, but that the worship of the great Diana 
of Ephesus was in danger of being entirely forsaken. 
This produced an uproar and contain in the city; 
till at length the town-clerk appeased the tumult by 
firmness and persuasion. 

IV. DEMETRIUS, mentioned by John as an em- 
inent Christian, (8 John 12.) is by some believed to 
be the Demetrius of the former article, who had re- 
nounced heathenism to embrace Christianity. But 
this wants proof. ; 

DEMON, or Demon, 4aiuer. Good and bad an- 
gels, but generally bad angels, are called in Greek 
and Latin, Demones, or Demones. The Hebrews ex- 
press Demon by Serpent ; Satan, or Tempter ; Shed- 
dim, or destroyers ; Séirim, goats, or hairy satyrs : and 
in Greek authors we find Demones, or "Diabelus, that 
is, calumniators, or impure spirits, &c. See ANGEL. 

The Jews represent evil angels as being at the left 
hand of God’s throne, to receive his orders, while 
the good angels are at his right hand, ready to exe- 
cute his will. Lactantius believed that there were 
two sorts of demons, celestial and terrestrial; that 
the celestial were the fallen angels who engaged in 
impure amours, and that the terrestrial were their is- 
sue, and the authors of all the evils committed on 
earth. : 

Many of the ancients allotted to each man an evil 
angel continually tempting him to evil, and a good 
angel continually inciting him to good. The Jews 
hold the same sentiment at this day ; and the same 
may be remarked in the ancient philosophers. 

We commonly hold that the devils are in hell, 
where they suffer the punishment of their rebellion. 
But the ancient fathers placed (see Ephes. ii. 2; vi. 
12.) the devils in the air; and Jerome says, it was the 
general opinion of the doctors in the church, that the 
air between heaven and earth is filled with evil spir- 
its. Augustin, and others of the fathers, believed 
that the demons fell from the highest and purest re- 
gion of the air into that near the earth, which is but 
darkness in comparison to the serenity and clearness 
of the other. 

The request of the devils to our Saviour, not to 
send them into the deep, but to permit them to enter 
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the herd of swine, intimates that these evil spirits 
found some enjoyment while on earth; and the fear 
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forts, that seem to be supernatural, may be effects of 
heated imagination, of melancholy blood, of trick and 


of torment before the time, shows, that the time of | contrivance. But if a person suddenly should speak 


their extreme punishimen: was not yet come, Matt. 
viii. 29; Luke viii. 31. When our Saviour pro- 
nounces sentence against the wicked, he says, “Depart, 
ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels,” Matt. xxv. 41. 
was prepared for the devil, who may not as yet suf- 
fer the full pain of it. But we are not to suppose that 
devils suffer nothing at present; grief, despair, and 
rage, to find themselves fallen from happiness, aud 
banished to infinite and eternal misery, must be a 
very great punishment. 

Phat the devil formerly affected divine honors, 
and that whole nations were so far blinded as to pay 
them, cannot be questioned. (See Deut. xxxii. 17; 
Ps. evi. 37; Baruch iv. 7.) It does not appear that 
the Hebrews ever paid any worship to the devil, in 
our sense of this word, as understanding by it Satan, 
the fallen angel; or the head of the fallen angels. 
The heathens worshipped Pluto, or Hades, the god 
of hell, and other infernal deities, manes, furies, &c. 
But the Greeks and Romans had not the same idea 
of Satan as we have. The Persians, who acknowl- 
edged two principles, one good, Oromazes, the other 
bad, Arimanes, offered to the first sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, and to the second sacrifices to avert 
misfortunes. They took an herb, called omomi, 
which they bruised in a mortar, invoking the god of 
hell and darkness; then, mingling with it the b ood 
of a wolf, they carried this composition to a place 
where the rays of the sun never entered, and threw 
it down. There are people of America, Asia, and 
Africa who pay superstitious worship to the devil, 
that is, the evil principle, under whose government 
they suppose this earth to be. 

Examples of pemontacaL Possession are fre- 
quent, especially in the New Testament. Christ and 
his a es cured great numbers of possessed per- 
sons. But as it has been found in many cases, that 
credulity has been imposed on, by fictitious posses- 
sions, some have maintained, that all were diseases 
of the mind, the effects of distempered imagination ; 
that persons sometimes thought themselves really 

essed; that others feigned themselves to be so, 

in order to carry on some design; in a word, that 
there never were any real possessions. In answer 
to this, it is observed, that, if there were no real pos- 
sessions, Christ and his apostles, and the whole church, 
would be in error, and must wilfully involve us in 
error, also, by speaking, acting, and praying, as if 
there were real possessions. Our Saviour speaks to 
and commands the devils, who actuated the possess- 
ed; which devils answered, and obeyed, and gave 
oofs of their presence by tormenting those misera- 
ble creatures, whom they were obliged to quit. They 
cast them into violent convulsions, throw them on 
the ground, leave them for dead, take possession of 
hogs, and hurry those animals into the sea. Can 
this be mer lusion? Christ alleges, as proof of 
his mission, that the devils are cast out; he promises 
his apostles the same power that he himself exercis- 
ed against those wicked spirits. Can all this be 
nothing but chimera? It is admitted that there are 
seve! Kk of p ion which are equivocal and 
fallible, but there are others which are indubitable. 
A person may counterfeit a demoniac, and imitate 
the actions, words, motions, contortious, cries, howl- 
mgs, and conyulsions of one athe ef- 
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and understand languages he never learned, talk of 
sublime matters he never studied, or discover things 
secret and unknown; should he lift up himself in 
the air without visible assistance, act and speak in a 
manner very distant from his natural temper and 
condition ; and all this without any inducement from 
interest, passion, or other natural motive ; if all these 
circumstances, or the greater part of them, concur in 
the same possession, can there be any room to sus- 
pect that it is not real? There have, then, been pos- 
sessions in which all these circumstances have con- 
curred. There have, therefore, been real ones, but 
especially those which the gospel declares as such. 
God was pleased to permit, that in our Saviour’s 
time there should be many such in Israel, to furnish 
him with occasions of signalizing his power, and to 
supply further and convincing proofs of his mission 
and divinity. It is admitted, that true possessions 
by the devil are miraculous. They do uot hap- 
pen without divine permission ; but they are neither 
coutrary nor superior to the Jaws of nature. God 
only suffers the demons to act; and they only exer 

cise a power that is natural to them, but which was 
before suspended and restrained by Divine Provi- 
dence. See ANGEL. 

DENARIUS, a Roman coin, worth four sesterces, 
generally valued at seven pence three farthings Eng- 
lish, or, more properly, about 124 cents. In the New 
Testament, it is taken for a piece of money in gener- 
al ; Matt. xxii. 19; Mark xii. 15; Luke xx, «a. 

DERBE, a city of Lycaonia, to which Paul ana 
Barnabas fled when expelled from Iconium, Acts xiv. 
G. A. D. 41. } 

DESERT. The Hebrews, by a17, midbor, “a 
desert,” mean an uncultivated place, particularly if 
mountainous. Some deserts were entirely dry and 
barren; others were beautiful, and had good pas- 
tures; Scripture speaks of the beauty of the desert, 
Psalm Ixv. 12,13. Scripture names several deserts 
in the Holy Land; and there was scarcely a town 
without one belonging to it, i. e. uncultivated places, 
for woods and pastures; like our English commons, 
common lands. The principal deserts were the fol- 
lowing :— 

Arabia, through which the Israelites passed be- 
fore they came to Moab, This is particularly call- 
ed “Tue Desert.” It lies between the Jordan, or 
the mountains of Gilead, and the river Euphrates, 
Exod. xxiii. 831. God promised the children of Isra- 
el all the land between the desert and the river; that 
is, all the country from the mountains of Gilead to 
the Euphrates. In Deut. xi. 24, he promises them 
all between Libanus, the desert, the Euphrates, and 
the Mediterranean. 

Epvom. We cannot determine its limits; as Edom 
extended far into Arabia. 

Ecyrt. Ezekiel xx. 36, seems to denote the des- 
ert in which the Hebrews sojourned after quitting 
Egypt. Tobit ‘es 3.) speaks of the deserts of Upper 
Egypt, probably of the Thebais. — 

Jupea, where John the Baptist preached, began 
near Jericho, and extended to the mountains of 
Edom, Matt. iii. 1. j 

Kapesu, about Kadesh Barnea, in the south of 
Judah, and in Arabia Petrea, 

Maon, (1 Sam. xxiii. 24.) in the country, and 
perhaps near the capital, of the Maonians, or 
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Meonians, in Arabia Petreea, at the extremity of 
Judah. 

Patmyra. Solomon built Palmyra, in the desert, 
between the Euphrates, the Orontes, and the Chry- 
sorrhoas. See ‘Tapmor. 

Paran, in Arabia Petreea, near the city of Paran. 
Ishmael dwelt in this wilderness, Gen. xxi. 21. Ha- 
bakkuk says (iii. 3.) that the Lord appeared to his 
people in the mountains of Paran. ‘The Hebrews 
remained long in this desert. See Paran. 

Suur, on the north-east of the Red sea. Hagar 
wundered in this wilderness, (Gen. xvi. 7.) and Israel, 
after passing the Red sea, came into it, Exod. xv. 22. 
Here was, probably, a city named Shur. 

Sry. There are two deserts of this name in Scrip- 
ture; the first, written yp, (Exod. xvi. 6.) lies between 
Elim and mount Sinai. The second, written 3, is 
near Kadesh Barnea, which was in the desert of Sin, 
or Tzin, Numb. xx. 1. 

Sina1, adjacent to mount Sinai. The Israelites 
ercamped here along time, and received most of 
their laws, Exod. xix. 

DESSAU, a town, or castle, near to which the Is- 
raelites Jodged themselves under Judas Maccabeeus, 
2 Mac. xiy. 16. Its situation is unknown. 

DEVIL, a fallen angel, especially the chief of 
them. See Ancert, Demon, Diapouus, Saran. 

DEVOTING, cursING, ANATHEMA. ‘Fhe most 
ancient instance, and, indeed, the only instance, of 
devoting, strictly speaking, in Scripture, is that which 
Balak, king of Moab, would have bad Balaam use 
against Israel, Numb. xxii.6. Josephus has furnish- 
e? > 4.cn another, in the case of the two brothers 
surcanus and Aristobulus. But several devotings of 
another sort are noticed in sacred history; as when 
any people, city, country, or family, was devoted. 
(See Anaruema.) The heathen, who admitted a 
plurality of gods, and who believed them to be sub- 
ordinate in power one to another, used enchant- 
ments and devotings to bring mischief on their ene- 
mies. ‘They sometimes called forth the tutelary dei- 
ties of cities, to deprive their enemies of their pro- 
tection and defence. It is said that, for fear of this, 
the Tyrians chained the statue of Apollo to the altar 
of Hercules, the tutelar deity of their city, lest he 
should forsake them. The Romans, says Macrobius, 
being persuaded that every city had its tutelary dei- 
ties, when attacking a city, used certain verses to 
call forth its gods, believing it impossible otherwise 
to take the town; and even when they might take a 
place, they thought it would he a great crime to take 
the gods captive with it; for this reason the Romans 
concealed the real names of their cities very closely, 
they being different from what they were generally 
called ; they concealed likewise the names of the tu- 
telary gods of their cities. Pliny informs us that the 
secret name of Rome was Valentia, and that Valeri- 
us Soranus was severely punished for revealing it. 

DEUTERONOMY, the repetition of the law, the 
fifth book of the Pentateuch, so called by the Greeks, 
because in it Moses recapitulates what he had or- 
dained in the preceding books. Some rabbins call 
it Mishnah, the second law; others “the book of rep- 
rehensions,” from the reproaches which occur in 
chap. i. viil. ix. xxviii. xxx. xxxii. This book con- 
tains the history of what passed in the wilderness 
from the beginning of the eleventh month to the sev- 
enth day of the twelfth month, in the fortieth year 
after the Israelites’ departure from Egypt; that is, 
about six weeks. Some have doubted whether it 
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and the author speaks of the land beyond Jordan, 
like one who writes west of that river. (See Aaron.) 
It is admitted that the relation of Moses’ death was 
added to the book; but the word 4ay, éber, translated 
beyond Jordan, may be translated on this side. In 
the book of Deuteronomy, Moses recites to the peo- 
ple what had passed since their coming out of Egypt ; 
explains, and adds some others, to the laws of God 
which be had received at Sinai; exhorts the people 
to obedience; and declares, that Joshua was ap- 
pointed by God to succeed him. He wrote down 
this transaction, committed the writing to the Levites 
and elders, and charged them to read it every seven 
years, ina general assembly of the people, at the 
feast of tabernacles, Deut. xxxi. 9—14. It includes, 
also, his last song; to which is added the history of 
his death. 

DEW. Dews in Palestine are very copious, (Judg. 
vi. 88; Gen. xxvii. 28.) and furnish many beautiful 
similes to the sacred penmen, Deut. xxxii. 2; Hos. 
vi. 43 xiv. 5: 

DIABOLUS, an accuser, a calumniator. We rare- 
ly meet with this word in the Old Testament. Some- 
times it answers to the Hebrew Belial ; sometimes 
to Satan. The former signifies a libertine ; the latter, 
an adversary, or an accuser. The word Satan in 
Job i. 6, is rendered 6 diiseaoc, by the LXX. The 
Eblis of the Mahometans is the same with our Luci- 
fer; and the nare is similar to that of Diabolus. 
The Mussulmans call him likewise Azazel, which is 
the Scripture name for the scape-goat; and is prob- 
ably the Azazel of the book of Enoch. They main- 
tain, that Eblis was called by this name, signifying 
perdition, or refractory, which is nearly the meaning 
of Belial, because, having received orders to pros- 
trate himself before Adam, he would not comply, 
under pretence that, being of the superior nature of 
fire, he ought not to bend the knee to Adam, who 
was formed only of earth. (See Anam.) Diabolus 
sometimes siguifies the devil, as Wisd. ii. 24 ; some- 
times an accuser, an adversary who prosecutes be- 
fore the judges; as Ps. cix. 63; Eecles. xxi. 27. 

DIADEM, see Crown. 

DIAL. This instrument for the measuring of 
time is not mentioned in Scripture before the reign 
of Ahaz, (A. M. 3262,) and we cannot clearly ascer- 
tain that, even after his reign, the Jews generally di- 
vided their time by hours. The word hour occurs 
first in Tobit, which may confirm the opinion, that 
the invention of dials came from beyond the Eu- 
phrates. But others believe that the invention came 
from the Phenicians, and that the first traces of it 
are discoverable in what Homer says, (Odys. xv. 402.) 
of “an island called Syria, lying above Ortygia, where 
the revolutions of the sun are observed ;” that is, in 
this island they noted the returns of the sun; the sol- 
stices. As the Pheenicians are thought to have 
inhabited this island of Syria, it is presumed that 
they left there this monument of their skill in astron- 
omy. (See Hours.) About three hundred years 
after Homer, Pherecydes, in the same island, set up 
a sun-dial to distinguish the hours. The Greeks 
confess that Anaximander first divided time by hours, 
and introduced sun-dials among them. Usher fixes 
the death of Anaximander to A. M. 3457, under the 
reign of Cyrus, and during the captivity of Babylon. 
As this philosopher travelled into Chaldea, he might 
bring with him from thence the dial and the needle, 
which were both in use there. Pliny gives the hon- 
or of this invention to Anaximenes, by mistake con 
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nuge observes, it is more reasonable to think Pliny 
was mistaken than Diogenes Laertius; or rather that 
this name is an erroneous reading. 

Interpreters differ concerning the form of the dial 
of Ahaz, 2 Kings xx. Cyril of Alexandria and 
Jerome believed, that it was a staircase so disposed, 
that the sun showed the hours upon it by the shad- 
oW}; an opinion which the generality of expositors 
have followed. Others believe it was a pillar erected 
in the middle of a very level and smooth pavement, 
upon which the hours were engraved. The lines 
marked on this pavement are, according to these au- 
thors, what the Scripture calls degrees. Grotius 
describes it thus, after rabbi Elias Chomer: It was 
a concave hemisphere, in the midst of which was a 
glohe, whose shadow fell upon several eight-and- 
tweuty lines, engraved in the concavity of the hemi- 
sphere. This description comes near to that kind of 
dial which the Greeks called scapha, a boat, or hem- 
tspherion ; the invention of which Vitruvius attributes 
to Berosus, and describes as “a half-circle, hollowed 
into the stone, and the stone cut down to an angle.” 
Now Berosus lived above three hundred years (per- 
haps three hundred and thirty) before A. D. which, 
indeed, is long after Ahaz, who died 726 before A. 
D.; but there is no necessity for considering Berosus 
as the inventor of this kind of dial; it seems suffi- 
cient to say, that he was reported to be the first who 
introduced it into Greece. Berosus was a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, and compiler of a history that 
contained astronoinical observations for four hundred 
and eighty years. Passing froin Babylon into 
Greece, he taught astronomy, first at Cos, afterwards 
at Athens, where we still find one of his dials, and 
where he was honored with a public statue in the 

ranasium, The four hundred and eighty years 
included in this writer’s history, carry us higher than 
the date of Ahaz; but some time must be allowed 
for these dials to have reached Israel from Babylon, 
if we suppose the invention to have been adopted, 
and to have become popular, at that period of time : 
they might be of much earlier invention, and that 
they were, seems probable from what Herodotus 
says (lib. i. c. 109.) of “the pole, the gnomon, and 
the division of the day into twelve parts,” which 
“the Greeks received from the Babylonians.” Mr. 
Taylor discovered some representations of ancient 
instruments of this kind, one of which was found at 
Herculaneum, and was probably originally from 
Egypt, which he conceives to answer, in many re- 
spects, to the circumstances of the sacred narrative. 

This kind of sun-dial was portable ; it did not re- 
quire to be constructed on, or for, a particular spot, 
to which it was subsequently confined; and, there- 
fore, one ready made might easily be brought on a 
camel from Babylon to Ahaz. That he had com- 
munications with those countries, appears by his al- 
liance with Tiglath-Pileser ; (2 Kings xvi. 7, 8.) and 
that he was what in modern language would. be 
called a man of taste, is evinced by his desiring to 
possess a handsome altar, similar to one he had seen 
at Damascus ; (ver. 10.) which is also another in- 
stance of his introducing foreign curiosities, or 
novelties. 

On these dials, like some still used in India, each 
hour appears to have been divided into three parts, 
which, varying with the season, contain from 20 to 
24 of our minutes each, according to the length of 
the day. These divisions are in India called Ghuri. 
Now, supposing that the dial of Ahaz was in the 
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ed into three parts, the shadow would in the morning 
move down, till it would be nearly noon, when Isaiah 
spake to Hezekiah :—thus 
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It was not quite noon: for at noon it could not be 
said of the shadow, “which now descends,” or is, at 
this time, going down ; but it might be close upon 
noon, until which point the shadow might be con- 
sidered as descending. Perhaps the prophet had 
said Hezekiah should die at noon, as his sickness 
was in its pature mortal ; if so, his instant return was 
necessary ; and, asa sign of amendment, in a case 
so critical, the instant beginning of the shadow to 
retrograde, was equally necessary: the shadow ret- 
regraded, then, ten stations, or one fourth of the 
cirele ; and having reached this station, it thence re- 
sumed and re-accomplished its natural course. 

If the instrument used in this instance were 
brought from Babylon, we see the reason why the 
king of Babylon was so peculiarly interested in the 
event, 2 Kings xx. 12. 

As to the retrogradation of the shadow, and the 
means by which it was produced, there are various 
opinions. It seems the most probable that the 
change was in the shadow only; that is, the solar 
rays being deflected in an extraordinary manner by 
the interposition of a cloud, or some other means, 
they produced the change, or retrogradatory motion, 
of the place of the shadow in the dial. 

DIAMOND, the sixth stone in the high-priest’s 
breastplate, bearing the name of Naphtali, Exod. 
xxxviil. 18. It is, however, questionable whether 
the diamond was in use in the time of Moses. See 
ADAMANT. 

DIANA, a celebrated goddess of the heathen, and 
one of the twelve superior deities. In the heavens 
she was Luna, or Meni, (the moon,) on earth Diana, 
in hell Hecate. She was invoked by women in 
child-birth under the name of Lucina. She was 
sometimes represented with a crescent on her head, 
a bow in her hand, and dressed in a hunting habit ; 
at other times with a triple body, (triple-faced Pros- 
erpine,) and bearing instruments of torture in her 
hands. At Rome there is a full length and complete 
image of this goddess, which is clearly an emble- 
matical representation of the dependence of all crea- 
tures on the powers of nature ; or the many and ex- 
tensive blessings bestowed by nature, on all ranks of 
existence; whether man, lions, stags, oxen, animals 
of all kinds, or even insects. The goddess is sym- 
bolized as diffusing her benefits to each in its proper 
station Her numerous rows of breasts speak the 
same allegorical language, i. e. fountains of supply: 
whence figures of this kind were called (7r94ruoroc) 
many-breasted. To cities, also, she bears a peculiar 
regard, as appears by the honorable station (on her 
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preastplate (pectoral) is a necklace of pearls; it is 
also ornamented with the signs of the zodiac, in al- 
lusion to the seasons of the year, throughout which 
nature dispenses her various bounties. In fact, the 
whole course of nature, and her extensive distribu- 
tions, are mystically represented in this image. 

Here we have a representation of the front of the 
famous temple of 
Diana of Ephesus, 
(the pronaos, or 
front of the naos,) 
from which it ap- 
pears to have been 
octostyle, i. e. hav- 
ing eight columns: 
the image of Di- 
ana is in this 
medal represented 
clothed: a motto 
at bottom, “Of 
the Ephesians :” 
around jit VEQ2- 
KOP2N—a clear allusion to, and a strong confirma- 
tion of, what the grammateus asserts, that the city of 
Ephesus was justly entitled to, and held, by univer- 
onl consent, the office of neokoron to the temple (and 
statue) of Diana; nor was this any thing new; the 
city had long been so esteemed. .Veokoron signifies 

uardian of the temple and its contents, manager of 
its concerns ;—something analogous to our chureh- 
warden ; but of superior power and dignity. It 
might be rendered “ superintendent of the sacra.” 

t is well known that many heathen deities resolve 
themselves into the sun and moon; and that Diana 
is the moon, in most or all of her offices and charac- 
ters. “The precious things put forth by the moon,” 
are mentioned so early as the days of Jacob; and 
long afterwards we frequently read of the “ queen of 
heaven,” &c. The moon was also the goddess pre- 
siding over child-birth. This deity was known by 
distinction, as Diana of Ephesus, where she had a 
famous temple, (see Epaesus,) to some of the per- 
sons connected with which Paul rendered himself 
obnoxious by the discharge of his apostolic duties, 
Acts xix. 27, &c. The language of this narrative is 
worthy of notice here. Demetrius was a worker in 
silver, (a chaser perhaps,) who made representations 
—some on medals—some in alto-relievo—or other 
Kinds of wrought, or of cast, work, (or small mod- 
els, perhaps,) of the portico and temple (the naos) of 
the goddess Diana. Now, the city of Ephesus, in 
her office of superintendent of the sacra to this tem- 
ple, was bound to promote its interests ; it could not 
therefore be indifferent, or insensible, when this great 
and famous edifice was about to be degraded, to be 
rendered contemptible—through the impiety of a 
few hated Jews. Notwithstanding the reported dan- 
ger, however, and the danger always attendant on 
popular commotion, the grammateus, or recorder, 
(town-clerk, Engl. ver.) harangues the people on the 
subject of their riot; states, “that the honor of their 
city as neokoron was incontrovertible ; that the per- 
sons in custody were neither guilty of sacrilege, nor 
of blaspheming their goddess, in particular, especial- 
ly considering that this image was not ‘made with 
hands,’ but was well known to be Jove-descended ; 
and, moreover, that if the accused were guilty of any 
misdemeanor, they should be properly indicted for 
it: but if the complainants were desirous of extend- 
ing their measures beyond merely insuring the honor 
and security of Diana, they should call a general 
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meeting of the town, in which to propose their reso- 
lutions; because the honor of the neokorate apper- 
tained to the whole town, and not to any separate 
part of it....such as Demetrius with his fellow- 
craftsmen and associates.” 

There appears in the language of this very sensi- 
ble man an ambiguity employed in describing the 
goddess, or her image—4iu7ers¢, Jove-descended, 
or fallen, For instance, supposing he might wish to 
say,—the things signified by the image of the god- 
dess, i. e. the powers of nature, descended froin 
Jove ; this, taking Jove for the supreme deity, would 
be the truth; but, no doubt, the popular belief was, 
and the people would so understand the speaker, that 
the image itself, the object of their worship, fell down 
from Joye. If this be fact, it is an instance of the 
esoteric and exoteric doctrines; or, that the philoso- 
phers, by expressions capable of two senses, intend- 
ed to convey ideas of principles understocd hy 
philosophers, in a sense different from what they in- 
culeated on the people. It seems incredible that this 
very rational public writer could believe, that the 
marble image now standing in the adytum of the 
temple, should fall from oeaven, in its present 
wrought and allegorical state, though he might, per- 
haps, when speaking in public, call it “a divine im- 
age ;” which expression its votaries were at liberty 
to take literally, if they chose—as if wrought by the 
hand of Jove; while, in his own mind, he would 
consider this “divine image” as an image represent- 
ing divine things; or things which descended from 
Jove. 

I. DIBON, a city of Moah, and thought to be the 
Dimon of Isaiah xv. 9. It was given to the tribe of 
Gad by Moses, and afterwards yielded to Reuben, 
Numb. xxxii. 3, 33, 34; Josh. xii. 9. It was again 
occupied by the Moabites at a later period, Is. xv. 2; 
Jer. xlviii, 18, 22. Eusebius says, it was a large 
town on the northern bank of the river Arnon, 
Numb. xxxiii. 45. Burekhardt speaks of a place 
called Diban, about three miles north of the Arnon. 
See Gap. 

II. DIBON, a city of Judah: the same, perhaps, 
as Debir, or Kirjath-Sepher, Neh. xi. 25. The LXX 
call that place Dibon, which in Hebrew is Deber, 
Josh. xiii. 26. 

DIDRACHMA, a Greek word, signifying a piece 
of money, in value two drachmas, about fourteen 
pence English, or, more nearly, 25 cents. The Jews 
were by law obliged, every person, to pay two 
drachmas, that is, half a shekel, to the temple. To 
pay this, our Lord sent Peter to catch a fish, which, 
probably, had just swallowed such a coin, Matt. 
xvii. 24—27, 

DIDYMUS, a twin. This is the signification ot 
the Hebrew or Syriac word Thomas. See Tuomas. 

DIGIT, a finger (yas, Etzba,) a measure contain- 
ing 8 of aninch. There are four digits in a palm, 
and six palms in a cubit. 

DIKLAH, seventh son of Joktan, (Gen. x. 27.) 
whose descendants are placed either in Arabia Fe- 
lix, which abounds in palm-trees, called Dikla in 
Chaldee and Syriac; or in Assyria, where is the 
town of Degla, and the river Tigris, or Dikkel. 

DILEAN, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 38. 

DIMNAH, a city of Zebulun, given to the Levites 
of Merari’s family, Josh. xxi. 35. 

DIMONAH, a town in south Judah, Josh. xv. 22. 

DINAH, daughter of Jacob and Leah, (Gen. xxx. — 
21.) born after Zebulun, and about A. M. 2250. 
When Jacob returned into Cansan, Dinah, then 
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about the age of fifteen or sixteen, attended a festi- 
val of the Shechemites, to see the women of the 
country, (Gen, xxxiv. 1, 2.) when Shechem, son of 
Hamor the Hivite, prince of the city, ravished or se- 
duced her, and afterwards desired his father to pro- 
cure her for his wife. Dinah’s brothers, being 
informed of what had passed, were much exasperat- 
ed; and having made insidious proposals to She- 
chem, to his father Hamor, and to the inhabitants of 
their city, slew and plundered them, and carried off 
Dinah. Jacob, when informed of the occurrence, 
cursed their anger and cruelty, xlix. 5—7. 

DINAITES, a people who opposed the rebuilding 
of the temple, Ezra iv. 9. 

DINHABAH, a city of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 32. 

DIONYSIUS, the Areopagite, a convert of Paul, 
(Acts xvii. ~ and supposed to have been a citizen 
of Athens. Dionysius is said to have been made the 
first bishop of Athens; and after having labored, and 
suffered much in the gospel, to have been burnt at 
Athens, A. D. 95, The works attributed to him are 
spurious, 

DIOSPOLIS, the city of Jupiter,or Turzes. We 
do not meet with this name in the sacred writings ; 
but Nahum is thought to have intended it under the 
name of No-Ammon. Sce Ammon-No. 

DIOTREPHES, a person who did not receive 
with hospitality those whom the apostle had sent to 
him, nor suffer others to do so. (See 3 John 9,) 

DISCERNING of spirits, a divine gift mentioned 
1 Cor. xii. 10, and which consisted in discerning 
among those who professed to be inspired by God, 
whether they were inspired by a good or an evil 
spirit; whether truly or falsely; and also, probably, 
whether they were sincere in their profession of 
Christianity. This gift was of very great importance 
under the Old Testament, when false prophets often 
rose up, and seduced the people; and also in the 
primitive ages of the Christian church, when super- 
natural gifts were frequent; when the messenger of 
Satan was sometimes transformed into an angel of 
light, and false apostles, under the meek appearance 
of sheep, concealed the disposition of ravening 
wolves. 

DISCIPLE signifies, in the New Testament, a be- 
liever, a Christian, a follower of Jesus Christ. 

DISEASES. Many kinds of disease are men- 
tioned in Scripture, and the Hebrews attributed 
several of them to the devil. Diseases and death 
are consequences of sin; and the Hebrews, not 
much accustomed to yecur to physical causes, often 
imputed them to evil spirits. (See Luke xiii. 16.) If 
their infirmities appeared unusual, and especially if 
the cause were unknown to them, they concluded it 
to be a stroke from the avenging hand of God; and 
to him the wisest and most religious had recourse 
for cure. King Asa is blamed for placing his confi- 
dence in physicians, 2 Chron. xvi. 12. Job’s friends 
ascribed all his distempers to God’s justice. Paul 
delivers the incestuous Corinthian to Satan “for the 
destruction of the flesh :” that the evil spirit might 
afflict him with diseases, 1 Cor. v.5. (See Saran.) 
The same apostle attribyfes the death and diseases of 
many Corinthians to their communicating unwor- 
thily, chap. xi. 30. He also elsewhere ascribes the 
infirmities with which he was afflicted to an evil an- 
gel; “a thorn in the flesh—an angel of Satan,” 2 
Cor. xii. 7. An angel of death slew the first-born of 
the Egyptians ; a destroying angel wasted Sennach- 
erib’y army; an avenging angel smote the people 
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of Israel with a pestilence, after David’s sin. Sau 
fell into a fit of deep melancholy, hypochondriacal 
depression, and it is said “an evil spirit came upon 
him.” Abimelech, king of Gerar, for taking Sarah, 
the wife of Abraham, was threatened with death, 
(Gen. xx. 3, 4.) and the Philistines were smitten with 
an ignominious disease, for not treating the ark with 
adequate respect, 1 Sam. v. 6, 7. These diseases, 
and others that we read of, were evident interposi- 
tions of Providence, by whatever agency they were 
produced. 

DISH. It has been remarked, on the subject of 
the words rendered cruse by our translators, that 
one of them seems to be totally different from that 
which bids fairest to explain the story of the widow’s 
cruse of oil, or king Saul’s cruse of water; that 
word it is here necessary to examine, with the de- 
sign to determine its application. ''zeLourrn, (rnds) 
or 'TzeLanarn, is used to denote a vessel of some 
capacity ; a vessel to be turned upside down, in order 
that the inside may be thoroughly wiped ; (2 Kings 
xxi. 13.) “J will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a 
pisn, turning it wpside down.” ‘This implies, at least, 
that the opening of such a dish be not narrow, but 
wide; that the dish itself be of a certain depth ; yet 
that the hand may readily reach to the bottom of it, 
and there may freely move, so as to wipe it thor- 
oughly. This vessel was capable, also, of bearing 
the fire, and of standing conveniently over a fire ; 
for we read in 2 Chron. xxxv. 13, that “ The priests 
and others boiled parts of the holy offerings in pans 
(tzelachoth); and distributed them speedily among 
the people.” Meaning, perhaps, that this was not 
the very kind of. dish or boiler which they would 
have chosen, had time permitted a choice ; but that 
haste and multiplicity of business made them use 
whatever first came to hand, that was competent to 
the service. This application of these vessels, how- 
ever, shows that they must have been of considera- 
ble capacity aud depth ; as a very narrow or a very 
small dish, would not have answered the purpose re- 
quired. A kind of dish or pan, which appears to 
answer these descriptions, is represented in the 
“Estampes du Levant,” in the hands of a confec- 
tioner of the grand seignior’s seraglio, who is car- 
rying a deep dish, full of heated viands, (recently 
taken off the fire,) upon which he has put a cover, in 
order that those viands may retain their heat and 
flavor. His being described on the plate as a con- 
fectioner, leads to the supposition that what he carries 
are delicacies; and to this agrees his desire of pre- 
serving their heat. The shape of the vessel is evi- 
dently calculated for standing over a fire ; and from 
its form it may easily be rested on its side, for the 
purpose of being thoroughly wiped. Now, a dish 
used to contain delicacies, is most likely to receive 
such attention ; for the comparison, in the text refer- 
red to, evidently implies some assiduity and exertion 
to wipe from the dish every particle inconsistent 
with complete cleanliness. [That the Hebrew 
tzelachath means a dish in general, is obvious from 
the passages where the word occurs. All that is 
here said more than this, is mere fancy. R. 

We are now prepared to see the import of Eli- 
sha’s direction to the men of Jericho, (2 Kings ii. 20.) 
“Bring me a new—not cruse—but tzelochith,”— 
one of the vessels used in your cookery—in those 
parts of your cookery which you esteem the most 
delicate ; a culinary vessel, but of the superior kind ; 
“and put salt therein,” what you constantly mingle 
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in your food; what readily mixes with water: and 
this shall be a sign to you, that in your future use of 
this stream, you shall find it salubrious, and fit for 
daily service in preparing, or accompanying, your 
daily sustenance. 

There is a striking picture of sloth, sketched out 
very simply, but very strongly, by the sagacious Solo- 
mon, in Prov. xix. 24, and repeated almost verbatim, 
in chap. xxvi. 15: 


A slothful man hideth his hand in the tzelachith ; 
But will not re-bring it to his mouth. 


A slothful man hideth his hand in the tzelachith— 
It grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth. 


Meaning, he sees a dish, deep and capacious, filled 
with confectionary, sweetmeats, &c. whatever his ap- 
petite can desire in respect to relish and flavor ; and 
of this he is greedy. Thus excited, he thrusts his 
hand—his right hand—deep into the dish, and loads 
it with delicacies ; but, alas! the labor of lifting it up 
to his mouth is too great, too excessive, too fatiguing: 
he, therefore, does not enjoy or taste what is before 
him, though his appetite be so far allured as to de- 
sire, and his hand be so far exerted as to grasp. He 
suffers the viands to become cold, and thereby to 
lose their flavor; while he debates the important 
movement of his hand to his mouth; if he do not 
rather totally forego the enjoyment, as demanding 
too vast an action! 

DISHAN, and DISHON, sons of Seir, the Horite, 
Gen. xxxvi. 21, 30; 1 Chron. i. 38, also 41, 42. 

DISPENSATION, an authority to administer the 
ordinances of the gospel, 1 Cor. ix. 17. Called the 
dispensation of grace, (Eph. ili. 2.) and the dispensa- 
tion of God, Col. i. 25. 

DISPERSION. Peter and James wrote to the 
Jews of the dispersion, 1 Pet.i; Jam. i. 1. The 
former directs his letter to those who were dispersed 
in the countries of Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Asia, 
Cappadocia ; but the latter more indefinitely addresses 
the twelve tribes scattered abroad.—Not that all 
the tribes were then dispersed, for Judea was yet fill- 
ed with Jews; (these epistles being Written before 
the war with the Romans;) but, after the captivities 
into Assyria and Chaldea, there were many Jews of 
all the tribes- constantly resident in various places 
throughout the East. This was called “The Dis- 
persion. Nehemiah prays God to collect the disper- 
sion of his people; and the Jews said of Christ, 
(John vii. 35.) “ Will he go unto the dispersed among 
the Gentiles ?” 

DIVAN, see Bens. s 

DIVINATION. The eastern people were al- 
ways fond of divination, magic, the art of interpreting 
dreams, and of acquiring the prescience of futurity. 
When Moses published the law, this disposition had 
long been common in Egypt, and the neighboring 
countries, and to correct the Israelites’ inclination to 
consult diviners, wizards, fortune-tellers, and inter- 
preters of dreams, it was forbidden them, under very 
severe penalties; and the true spirit of prophecy 
was promised to them as infinitely superior. They 
were to be stoned who pretended to have a familiar 
spirit, or the spirit of divination ; (Deut. xviii. 9, 10, 
15.) and the prophets are full of invectives against 
the Israelites who consulted such, as well as against 
false prophets, who seduced the people. } 

Divination was of several kinds; by water, fire, 
earth, air; by the flight of birds, and their sing- 
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ing; by lots, dreams, serpents, arrows, &c. See 
ARROW. 

DIVORCE, or RepupraTron, was tolerated hy Mo- 
ses, for sufficient reasons, (Deut. xxiv. 1—3.) but our 
Lord has limited it to the single case of adultery, 
Matt. v. 31, 82. There is great probability that di- 
vorces were used among the Hebrews before the 
Jaw, since the Son of God says, that Moses permit- 
ted them by reason only of the hardness of their 
hearts; that is to say, because they were accustomed 
to this abuse, and to prevent greater evils. Abraham 
dismissed Hagar, on account of her insolence, at the 
request of Sarah. We find no instance of a divorce 
in the books of the Old Testament written since 
Moses; though it is certain that the Hebrews sepa- 
rated from their wives on trifling occasions, Sam- 
son’s father-in-law understood that, by his absence 
from her, his daughter was divorced, since he gave 
her to another, Judg. xv. 2. The Levite’s wife, who 
was dishonored at Gibeah, had forsaken her husband, 
and would not have returned, had he not gone in 
pursuit of her, ch. xix. 2,3. Solomon speaks of a 
libertine woman, who had quitted her husband, the 
director of her youth, and had forgotten the cove- 
nant of her God, Prov. ii. 16, 17. The prophet Mal- 
achi (ii. 15.) commends Abrahary. for not divorcing 
Sarah, though barren; and inyeighs against the 
Jews, who bad abandoned “the wives of their youth.” 
Micah also (ii. 9.) reproaches them with having 
“cast out their wives from their pleasant houses, and 
taken away the glory of God from their children for 
ever.” 

Josephus was of opinion (Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 11.) 
that the law did not permit women to divorce them- 
selves from their husbands. He believes Salome, 
sister of Herod the Great, to be the first who put 
away her husband; though Herodias afterwards dis- 
missed hers, (Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 7.) as did also 
the three sisters of the younger Agrippa, and others, 
theirs. 

DIZAHAB, the name of a place, not far from the 
plains of Moab, mentioned Deut. i. 1. 

DOCTOR, or Tracuer, or THE Law, may, per- 
haps, be distinguished from scribe, as rather teaching 
vivd voce, than giving written opinions. It is difficult, 
when the expression, “counsel learned in the law,” 
is used among us, to divest ourselves of the idea of 
the political law and its administration ; but if we 
could wave that idea, and restrict the phrase to learn- 
ed in the divine law, we should, probably, not be far 
from a just conception of what the doctors of the 
law were in Judea. It deserves notice, that Nicode- 
mus, himself a doctor (Sidioxakoe, teacher) of the law, 
came to consult Jesus, whom he complimented in 
the same terms as he himself was accustomed to: 
“ Rabbi, we know that thou art d:duczesoc, a compe- 
tent teacher—from God :”’—and most probably add- 
ing, “ Pray what is your opinion of such and such 
matters ?” q. d. “Our glosses have been too far- 
fetched, too overstrained ; they have never satisfied 
my mind :—pray let me hear your sentiments.” So 
our Lord among the doctors (Luke ii. 46.) not only 
heard their opinions, but asked them questions—pro- 
posing his queries in turn, and examining their an- 
swers; whether they were consonant to the law of 
God: and the doctors, we find, were in eestasies at 
the intelligence of his mind, and the propriety of his 
language and replies. 

Doctors of the law were mostly of the sect of the 
Pharisees ; but are distinguished from that sect, in 
Luke v 17, where it appears that the novelty of our 
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Lord’s doctrine drew together a great company of 
law-doctors (row od daaxaiur ). 

Doctors, or teachers, are mentioned among divine 
gifts in Ephes. iv. 11, and it is possible, that the 
apostle does not mean such ordinary teachers (or 
pastors) as the church now enjoys: but, as he seems 
to reckon them among the extraordinary donations of 
God, and uses no mark of distinction, or separation, 
between apostles, with which he begins, and doctors, 
with which he ends,—it may be, that he refers to the 
nature of the office of the Jewish doctors; meaning 
well-informed persons, to whom inquiring Christian 
converts might have recourse for removing their 
doubts and difficulties, concerning Christian obsery- 
ances, the sacraments, and other rituals, and for re- 
ceiving from Seripture the demonstration that “this 
is the very Christ ;” and that the things relating to 
the Messiah were accomplished in Jesus. Such a 
gift could not be very serviceable in that infant state 
of the church, which, indeed, without it, would have 
seemed, in this particular, inferior to the Jewish in- 
stitutions. To this agrees the distinction (Rom. xii. 
7.) between doctors (teaching, Jidiozer) and exhort- 
ers, q. d. “he who gives advice privately, and resolves 
doubts, &e. let him attend to that duty ; he who ex- 
horts with a loud voice, (7 «g«zuir,) let him exhort” 
with proper piety. The same appears in 1 Cor. xii. 
28, where the apostle ranges, first, apostles, public in- 
structers ; secondly, prophets, occasional instructers ; 
thirdly, (d:dcozuiv1,) doctors, or teachers, private in- 
structers, 

DODAT, one of David's captains, over the course 
of the second month, 1 Chron. xxvii. 4. 

DODANIM, the youngest son of Javan, Gen. x. 
2. Several Hebrew MSS. read Rhodanim, and be- 
lieve that he peopled the island of Rhodes. See 
Devan. ' 

DOEG, an Edomite, and Saul’s chief herdsman. 
Being at Nob, a city of the priests, when David came 
thither, and received provision from Ahimelech, he 
reported this to Saul, who, thereupon, sent for the 
priests, and massacred them, by the hand of Doeg, 
to the number of fourscore and five, 1 Sam. xxii. 16. 

DOG, a well-known domestic animal, which was 
held in great contempt among the Jews. It was 
worshipped by the Egyptians. ‘ 

The state of dogs among the Jews was probably 
much the same as it is now in the East ; where, hav- 
ing no owners, they run about the streets in troops, 
and are fed by charity, or by caprice; or they live 
on such offal as they can pick up. That they were 
numerous and yoracious in Jezreel, is evident from 
the history of Jezebel. (See that article.) 

To compare a person to a dog, living or dead, was 
a most degrading expression ; so David uses it, (1 
Sam. xxiv. 14.) “After whom is the king of Israel 
come out ? after a dead dog?” So Mephibosheth, (2 
Sam. ix. 8.) “What is thy servant, that thou should- 
est look upon such a dead dog as Iam?” Thename 
of dog sometimes expresses one who has lost all 
modesty ; one who prostitutes himself to abominable 
actions; for so several understand the injunction 
(Deut. xxiii. 18.) of not™ offering “the hire of a 
whore ;” or “the price of a dog ;” and Ecclus. xiii. 
18, “ What fellowship is there between a pure and 
sanctified person, (Eng. tr. the hyena,) and a dog?” 
Our Lord, in Rey. xxii. 15, excludes “dogs, sorcer- 
ers, Whoremongers, murderers, and idolaters” from 
the new Jerusalem. Paul says, “ Beware of dogs” 
(Phil. iii. 2.)—of impudent, sordid, greedy professors ; 
- and Solomon, (Prov. xxvi. 11.) et Peter, (2 Epist. 
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ii. 21.) compare sinners, who continually relapse into 
sins, to dogs returning to their vomit. 

[Mr. Harmer remarks, that “the great exter- 
nal purity which is so studiously attended to by the 
modern eastern people, as well as the ancient, pro- 
duces some odd circumstances with respect to their 
dogs. 

“They do not suffer them in their houses, and even 
with care avoid touching them in the streets, which 
would be considered as a defilement. One would 
imagine, then, that, under these circumstances, as 
they do not appear by any means to be necessary in 
their cities, however important they may be to those 
that feed flocks, there should be very few of these 
creatures found in those places. They are, notwith- 
standing, there in great numbers, and crowd their 
streets. They do not appear to belong to particular 
persons, as our dogs do, nor to be fed distinetly by 
such as might claim some interest in them}; but get 
their food as they can. At the same time, they con- 
sider it as right to take some care of them, and the 
charitable people among them frequently give money 
every week or month, to butchers and bakers, to feed 
the dogs at stated times; and some leave legacies at 
their deaths, for the same purpose. This is Le 
Bruyn’s account; tom. i. p. 361.” (Harmer’s Obs. 
i. p. 351.) 

Dogs in the East being thus left to prowl about 
without masters, and get their living generally as they 
can, from the offals which are cast into the gutters, 
are often on the point of starvation ; and then they 
devour corpses, and in the night even attack living 
men, Ps. lix. 6,14, 15; 1 Kings xiy. 11, a. *R. 

DOORS, see Gares. 

DOPHKAH, the ninth or tenth encampment of 
the Israelites, Numb. xxxiii, 12. See Exopvs. 

DOR, or Dora, in Hebrew, Neruar-Dor, heights 
of Dor, the capital of a district in Canaan, which Josh- 
ua conquered and gave to the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
on this side Jordan, Josh. xii. 23; xvii. 11. 

Dor was situated on a peninsula, which, from pro- 
jecting into the Mediterranean sea, rendered the city 
extremely strong, and very difficult of attack ; espe- 
cially on the land side. It pretended to be founded 
by Dor, or Dorus, son of Neptune, assumed the title 
of sacred, and navarchida; and enjoyed the right of 
asylum, and of being “ governed by its own laws.” 

“The modern name of Dor is Tortoura, and it is 
about midway between Ceesarea Palestina and the 
bay of Acre.” Captain Mangles mentions extensive 
ruins at Tortoura, but says they possess nothing of 
interest. 

DORCAS, Tasirua in Syriac, (the gazelle.) See 
Tasirna. 

DOSITHEUS, an officer in the troops of Ju- 
das Maccabeeus, (2 Mac. xii. 19—21, &c.) sent to 
force the garrison of Characa, in the country of the 
Tubienians. 

DOTHAN, or Doruarm, a town about twelve 
miles north of Samaria, where Joseph’s brethren 
sold him to the Ishmaelites, Gen. xxxvii. 17. Holo- 
fernes’ camp extended from Dothaim to Belmain, 
Judith vii. 3. ; 

DOUBLE has many significations in Scripture, 
“A double garment” may mean a lined habit, such 
as the high-priest’s pectoral ; or a complete habit, or 
suit of clothes, a cloak and a tunic, &c. Double 
heart, double tongue, double mind, are opposed to a 
simple, honest, sincere heart, tongue, mind, &c, 
Double, the counterpart to a quantity, to a space, toa 
measure, &c. which is proposed as the exemplar. 
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“Double money”—the same value as before, with 
an equal value added to it, Gen. xliii. 12,15. Ifa 
stolen ox or sheep be found—the thief shall restore 
double, that is, two oxen, or two sheep. For the 
right understanding of Isa. xl. 2, “She hath receiv- 
ed of the Lord’s hand double for all ber sins”—read, 
the counterpart—that which fits, the commensurate 
quantity, extent, or number of her sins ; that which 
is adequate, all things considered, as a dispensation 
of punishment. ‘This passage does not mean 
twice as much as had been deserved, double 
what was just, but the fair, commensurate, ade- 
quate retribution. The same is the meaning of 
this phrase in other places, Isa. ]xi. 7; Jer. xvi. 18; 
xvii. 18. 

DOVE, a tame clean bird; in its wild state called 
a pigeon. It was ordained (Lev. xii. 8.) that when a 
woman went to the temple after child-bearing, she 
should offer a lamb, and a dove or turtle; or else a 
young pigeon, or a young turtle, Numb. vi. 10. The 
lamb was offered as a burnt-offering, the pigeon or 
dove as a sin-offering. Or if she could not afford a 
lamb, then she might offer two pigeons, or two tur- 
tles. (See Luke ii. 24.) As it was difficult for all 
who came from distant places to bring doves with 
them, the priests permitted the sale of these birds in 
the couris of the temple. Our Lord one day entered 
the temple, and with a scourge of cords drove out 
those who there traded in pigeons, Matt. xxi. 12; 
Mark xi. 15. [In Jer. xxv. 38; xlvi. 16; 1. 16, the 
Hebrew word p>» is also rendered by the Vulgate, 
dove ; but it is here the fem. participle of the verb an, 
to oppress, and is used as an adjective, signifying op- 
pressive. R. 

The dove is used as a symbol of simplicity and in- 
nocency, Matt. ii. 16; x. 16; Hos. vil. 11,&c. Noah 
sent the dove out of the ark, to discover whether the 
waters of the deluge were abated, Gen. viii. 8, 10. 
He chose the dove, probably, because it was a tame 
bird, and averse to carrion and ordure. 

DOVES’ DUNG. It is said, (2 Kings vi. 25.) that 
during the siege of Samaria, “the fourth part of a 
cab (little more than half a pint) of doves’ dung was 
sold for five pieces of silver ;” about twelve shillings 
sterling, or two and a half dollars. It is well known 
that doves’ dung is not a nourishment for man, even 
in the most extreme famine; and hence Josephus 
and Theodoret were of opinion, that it was bought 
instead of salt, to serve as a kind of manure for the 
purpose of raising esculent plants of quick vegeta- 
tion. The general opinion since Bochart is, that it 
was a kind of chick-pea, lentil, or tare, which has 
very much the appearance of doves’ dung, whence 
it might be named. Great quantities of these are 
sold in Cairo, to the pilgrims going to Mecca; and 
at Damascus, Belon says, “there are many shops 
where nothing else is done but preparing chick-peas. 
These, parched in a copper pan, and dried, are of 
great service to those who take long journeys.” This 
may account for the stock of them stored up in the 
city of Samaria; and the cab would be a fit measure 
for this kind of pulse, which was the fare of the 
poorer class of people. 

DOWRY. Nothing distinguishes more the nature 
of marriage among us in Europe, from the same con- 
nection when forming in the East, than the different 
methods of proceeding between the father-in-law 
and the intended bridegroom. Among us, the father 
usually gives a portion to his daughter, which be- 
comes the property of her husband ; and which often 
makes a cousiderable part of his wealth; but in the 
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East, the bridegroom offers to the father of his bride 
asum of money, or value to his satisfaction, before 
he can expect to receive his daughter in marriage. 
Of this procedure we have instances from the earli- 
est times. When Jacob had nothing which he could 
immediately give for a wife, he purchased her, by 
his services to her father Laban, Gen. xxix. 18. So 
we find Shechem offers to pay any value, as a dowry 
for Dinah, Gen, xxxiv. 12. In this passage is men- 
tioned, a distinction still observed in the East: (1.) 
“A dowry” to the family, as a token of honor, to 
engage their favorable interest in the desired alli- 
ance: (2.) “A gift” to the bride herself, e. g. of jew- 
els and other decorations, a compliment of honor, as 
Abrabam’s servant gave to Rebekah. We find king 
Saul, (1 Sam. xviii. 25.) instead of wishing for a pe- 
cuniary dowry from David, which David was sensi- 
ble he could not pay in proportion to the value of 
the bride, required one hundred foreskins of the 
Philistines, thereby proposing his daughter in reward 
of valor, as Caleb had formerly done his daughter 
Achsah to whoever should take Kirjath-sepher ; that 
is, he gave her, as a reward of honor, without re- 
ceiving the accustomed dowry, Josh. xy. 16. The 
dowry was esteemed so essential, that Moses even 
orders it, in a case where it might otherwise, per- 
haps, have been dispensed with; “If a man entice a 
maid, that is not betrothed, he shall endow her to be 
his wife ;” (Exod. xxii. 16.) be shall make her the 
usual nuptial present ; according to that rank which 
he holds in the world, and to that station which his 
wife might justly be expected to maintain; propor- 
tionate, also, to that honor which he would have put 
upon her, had he regularly solicited her family for 
ber; that is, jewels, and other trinkets. “If her 
father refuse his daughter,” he shall pay money, 
“according to the dowry of virgins ;” that is, what 
the father of a virgin of that rank of life might 
justly expect should have been offered for his 
daughter when solicited in marriage. And this we 
find was the proposal made by Shechem, in repara- 
tion of the injury done to Dinah. 

DRACHMA, a piece of money commonly reputed 
to be equal in value to the denarius ; which is stat- 
ed at seyen pence three farthings, or near twelve 
and a half cents. 

DRAGON. This word, which frequently occurs 
in the English Bible, generally answers to the He- 
brew jn, pan, and on, though these words are some- 
times rendered serpents, sea-monsters, and whales, 
The Rev. James Hurdis, in a “ Dissertation upon the 
true meaning of the word o37” contends, that in 
its various forms it uniformly signifies the crocodile ; 
an opinion which can be supported by no authentic 
facts, and by no legitimate mode of reasoning. Mr, 
Taylor, who argues at great length for restraining 
the word to amphibious animals, is of opinion that it 
includes the class of lizards, from the water-newt to 
the crocodile, and also the seal, the manati, the 
morse, &c. His arguments are certainly ingenious 
and deserving of attention ; but they have failed to 
convince us of the legitimacy of his deductions. 
The subject is involved in much obscurity, from the 
apparent latitude with which the word is employed 
by the sacred writers. In Exod. vii. 9, et seq. Deut. 
xxxii. 33, and Jer. li. 34, it seems to denote a large 
serpent, or the dragon, properly so called ; in Gen. i. 
21, Job vii. 12, and Ezek. xxix. 3, a crocodile or any 
large sea animal ; and in Lam. iy. 3, and Job xxx. 
29, the Heb. ;n designates some kind of wild beast, 
most probably the jackal or wolf, as the Arabic tee- 
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nan denotes. It is to the dragon, properly so called, 
that we shall now direct our attention. 

The proper dragon, the Draco volans of Linneus, 
is a harmless species of lizard, found in Asia and 
Africa. Three kinds of dragons were formerly dis- 
tinguished in India; but they are unknown to mod- 
ern naturalists. 1. Those of the hills and mountains. 
2. Those of the valleys and caves. 3. Those of the 
fens and marshes. he first is the largest, and coy- 
ered with scales, as resplendent as burnished gold. 
They have a kind of beard hanging from their lower 
jaw; their aspect is frightful, their cry loud and 
shrill, their crest bright yellow, and they have a pro- 
tuberance on their heads the color of a burning 
coal. 2. Those of the flat country are of a silver 
color, and frequent rivers, to which the former never 
come. 3 Those of the marshes are black, slow, and 
have no crest. Their bite is not venomous, though 
the creatures be dreadful. 

The following description of the boa is chiefly ab- 
stracted and translated from De Lacepede, by Mr. 
Taylor, who considers it as the proper dragon of the 
Scriptures. At any rate, some species of enormous 
serpent seems to have been intended. 

The Boa is among serpents, what the lion or the 
elephant is among quadrupeds ; he usually reaches 
twenty feet in length, and to this species we must 
refer those described by travellers, as lengthened to 
forty or fifty feet, as related by Owen. Kircher 
mentions a serpent forty palms in length ; and such 
a serpent is referred to by Ludolph, as extant in 
Ethiopia. Jerome, in his life of Hilarion, denomi- 
nates such a serpent, draco or dragon ; saying, that 
they were called boas, because they could swallow 
(bovcs) beeves, and waste whole provinces. Bosman 
says, entire men have frequently been found in the 
gullets of serpents on the gold coast; but the longest 
serpent I have read of, is that mentioned by Livy, 
and by Pliny, which opposed the Roman army un- 
der Regulus, at the river Bagrada in Africa. It 
devoured several of the soldiers; and so hard were 
its scales, that they resisted darts and spears: at 
length it was, as it were, besieged, and the military 
engines were employed against it, as against a forti- 
fied city. It was a hundred and twenty feet in 
length. At Batavia was taken a serpent, which had 
swallowed an entire stag of a large size; and one 
taken at Bunda had, iu like manner, swallowed a 
negro woman. 

equat, in his Travels, says, there are serpents 
fifty feet long in the island of Java. At Batavia they 
still keep the skin of one, which, though but twenty 
feet in length, is said to have swallowed a young 
maid whole. The serpent quaka, or liboya, (boa,) is 
unquestionably the biggest of all serpents ; some be- 
ing we pte twenty-four, and even thirty feet long, 
and of the thickness of a man in the middle. The 
Portuguese call it Kobre de hado, or the roebuck- 
serpent ; because it will swallow a whole roebuck or 
other deer; and this is performed by sucking it 
through the throat, which is pretty narrow, but the 
belly vastly big. Such a one I saw near Paraiba, 
which was thirty feet long, and as big as a barrel. 
Some negroes accidentally saw it swallow a roebuck, 
whereupon, thirteen musketeers were sent out, who 
shot it and cut the roebuck out of its belly. It is 
not venomous. This serpent, being a very devour- 
ing creature, greedy of prey, leaps from among the 
hedges and woods, and, standing upright on its tail, 
wrestles both with men and wild beasts; sometimes 
it leaps from the trees 7 the traveller, whom it 
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fastens on, and beats the breath out of his body with 
its tail. 

From this account of the boa, it is, perhaps, not 
improbable, that John had it in his mind when he 
describes a persecuting power under the symbol of a 
great red dragon. The dragon of antiquity was a 
serpent of prodigious size, and its most conspicuous 
color was red; and the apocalyptic dragon strikes 
vehemently with his tail; in all which particulars it 
perfectly agrees with the boa. “And there appear- 
ed another wonder in heaven, and behold a great 
red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and 
seven crowns upon his heads. And his tail drew 
the third: part of the stars of heaven, and did cast 
them to the earth,” Rev. xii. 8, 4, 15—17.. The 
number of heads here given to this creature is cer- 
tainly allegorical ; as are also the ten horns, and the 
seven crowns which are attached to them. But in 
all these instances, says Paxton, it is presumed that 
the inspired writer alludes either to historical facts 
or natural appearances. It is well known, that there 
is a species of snake called amphisbeena, or double- 
headed, although one of them is at the tail of the 
animal, and is only apparent. A kind of serpent, in- 
deed, is so often found with two heads growing from 
one neck, that some have fancied it might form a 
species ; but we have, as yet, no sufficient evidence 
to warrant such a conclusion. Admitting, however, 
that a serpent with two heads is an unnatural pro- 
duction, for this very reason ic might be chosen by 
the Spirit of God, to be a prototype of the apocalyp- 
tic monster. 

The horns seem to refer to the cerastes or horned 
snake, the boa or proper dragon having no horn. 
But this enormous creature has a crest of bright yel- 
low, and a protuberance on his head, in color like a 
burning coal, which naturally enough suggests the 
idea of acrown. The remaining particulars refer to 
facts in the history of the boa, or other serpents. 
The tail of the great red dragon “drew the third 
part of the stars of heaven, and did cast them to the 
earth.” The boa frequently kills his victim with a 
stroke of his tail. Stedman mentions an adventure 
in his “ Expedition to Surinam,” which furnishes a 
very clear and striking illustration of this part of our 
subject. It relates to one of these large serpents, 
which, though it certainly differs from the red dra- 
gon of Asia and Africa, combines several particulars 
connected with our purpose. He had not gone from 
his boat above twenty yards, through mud and water 
when he discovered a snake rolled up under the fall- 
en leaves and rubbish of the trees; and so well cov- 
ered, that it was some time before he distinctly 
perceived the head of the monster, distant from him 
not above sixteen feet, moving its forked tongue, 
while its eyes, from their uncommon brightness, ap- 
peared to emit sparks of fire. He now fired ; but 
missing the head, the ball went through the body, 
when the animal struck round, and with such aston- 
ishing force, as to cut away all the underwood around 
him, with the facility of a scythe mowing grass, and 
by flouncing his tail, caused the mud and dirt to fly 
over his head to a considerable distance. He return- 
ed, in ashort time, to the attack, and found the-snake 
a little removed from his former station, but very 
quiet, with his head as before, lying out among the 
fallen leaves, rotten boughs, and old moss. © He fired 
at him immediately ; and now, being but slightly 
wounded, he sent out such a cloud of dust and dirt, 
as our author declares he never saw but in a whirl- 
wind. At the third fire, the snake was shot through 
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the head ; all the negroes present declared it to be but 
a young one, about half grown, although, on measur- 
ing, he found it twenty-two feet and some inches, 
and its thickness about that of his black boy, who 
might be about twelve years old. 

These circumstances account for the sweeping de- 
struction which the tail of the apocalyptic dragon 
effected among the stars of heaven. ‘The allegorical 
incident has its foundation in the nature and structure 
of the literal dragon. The only other circumstance 
which requires explanation is the flood of water eject- 
ed by the dragon, after he had failed in accomplish- 
ing the destruction of the woman and her seed. The 
venom of poisonous serpents is commonly ejected 
by a perforation in the fangs, or cheek teeth, in the 
act of biting. We learn, however, from several facts, 
that serpents have a power of throwing out of their 
mouth a quantity of fluid of an injurious nature. 
The quantity cast out by the great red dragon, is in 
proportion to his immense size, and is called a flood 
or stream, which the earth, helping the woman, 
opened her mouth to receive. Gregory, the friend 
of Ludolph, says, in his History of Ethiopia, “We 
have in our province a sort of serpent, as long as the 
arm. He is of a glowing red color, but somewhat 
brownish. This animal has an offensive breath, and 
ejects a poison so venomous and stinking, that a man 
or beast within the reach of it, is sure to perish 
guickly by it, unless immediate assistance be given. 
At Mouree, a great snake being half under a heap 
of stones and half out, a man cut it in two, at the 
pa‘t which was out among the stones; and as soon 
as the heap was removed, the reptile, turning, made 
up to the man, and spit such venom into his face, as 
quite blinded him, and so he continued some days, 
but at last recovered his sight.” 

The word dragon is sometimes used in Scripture 
to designate the devil, (Rev. xii. freq.) probably on 
account of his great power, and vindictive cruelty ; 
though not without reference to the circumstances 
attending the original defection of mankind. 

DRAGON-WELL, rue, (Neh. ii. 13.) lay east of 
Jerusalem. 

DREAM. The eastern people, and in particular 
the Jews, greatly regarded dreams, and applied for 
their interpretation to those who undertook to explain 
them. We see the antiquity of this custom in the 
history of Pharaoh’s butler and baker, (Gen. xl.) and 
Pharaoh himself, and Nebuchadnezzar, are also in- 
stances. God expressly forbade his people from ob- 
serving dreams, and from consulting explainers of 
them. He condemned to death all who pretended 
to have prophetic dreams, and to foretell events, even 
though what they foretold came to pass, if they had 
any tendency to promote idolatry, Deut. xiii. 1—3. 
But they were not forbidden, when they thought 
they had a significative dream, to address the proph- 
ets of the Lord, or the high-priest in his ephod, to 
have it explained. Saul, before the battle of Gilboa, 
consulted a woman who had a familiar spirit, “ be- 
cause the Lord would not answer him by dreams, 
nor by prophets,” 1 Sam. xxviii. 6,7. The Lord 
frequently discovered his will in dreams, and enabled 
persons to explain them. The Midianites gave credit 
to dreams, as appears from that which a Midianite 
related to his companion ; and from whose interpret- 
ation Gideon took a happy omen, Judg. vii. 13, 15. 
The prophet Jeremiah (xxiii. 25, 28, 29.) exclaims 
against impostors who pretended to have had dreams, 
and abused the credulity of the people. The prophet 
Joel (ii. 28.) promises from God, that in the reign of 
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the Messiah, the effusion of the Holy Spirit should he 
so copious, that the old men should have prophetie 
dreams, and the young men should receive visions. 
The wore signifies, likewise, those vain images be- 
held in imagination while we sleep, which have no 
relation to prophecy, Job xx. 8; Isa. xxix. 7. (See 
also Eccl. v. 3, 7.) 

Dreams should be carefully distinguished from 
visions : the former occurred during sleep, and, there- 
fore, were liable to much ambiguity and uncertainty ; 
the latter, when the person, being awake, retains pos- 
session of his natural powers and faculties. God 
spake to Abimelech in a dream—but to Abraham by 
vision. Jacob saw ina dream the method of pro- 
ducing certain effects on bis cattle; and God told 
Laban, in a dream, not to injure Jacob. Now, in 
these and other instances of dreams, the subjects 
dreamed of appear to be the very matters which had 
occupied the niinds of these persons while awake ; 
and, when asleep, Providence overruled, or improved 
their natural cogitations, to answer particular pur- 
poses. But in the case of visions, the thing seen 
was unexpected ; the mind was not prepared for it, 
nor could it previously have imagined what was 
about to occur. But to fix the distinction between 
visions and dreams, we do not recollect more appro- 
priate instances than those furnished by the book of 
Job. The vision is thus deseribed, chap. iv. 12, 
“ Now a thing was secretly brought to me,stole upon 
me, and mine ear received a little thereof” “In 
thoughts from, of, visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on man, fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a 
spirit passed before my face, the hair of my flesh 
stood up: it stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof; an image was before mine eyes, there 
was silence, and I heard a voice,” &c. That is, his 
senses were in exercise, but the image was too fine, 
too aérial, for his complete discernment of it; his 
bodily organs were not defective, but the subject 
surpassed their powers ;—probably the prophets had 
additional or superior powers bestowed on them, 
when they were enabled to behold visions. Now, a 
dream is described (chap. xxxiii. 15.) as happening 
“when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings 
upon the bed.” Perhapsit is neither easy nor neces- 
sary to distinguish, always, when the word dream is 
used, whether it may not denote.a vision; but it 
should seem likely that when the agency of an angel 
is mentioned, that then more than a mere-dream is 
implied ; as, to Jacob, (Gen. xxxi. 11.) and to Joseph, 
Matthew i. 20; ii. 13, 19. 

DREAMER is used as a word of reproach ; of 
Joseph by his brethren, (Gen. xxxvii. 19.) and of 
Shemaiah, Jer. xxix. 24. (See chap. xxvii. 9, and 
Jude 8. See also Isa. Ivi. 10.) 

DRESSES, or Garments. The Hebrews wore a 
coat, or waistcoat, tunic, called mans, chetoneth ; and a 
cloak, called 4:y-, metl. The coat was their under 
garment, next the skin, and the cloak their upper 
one. These two garments made what Scripture 
calls a change of raiment, (2 Kings v. 15, 22.) such as 
those which Naaman brought as presents to Elisha. 
The coat was commonly of linen; and the cloak of 
stuff, or woollen ; and as this was only a great piece 
of stuff, not cut, there were often many made, each 
of a single piece, of which they used to make pres- 
ents. [The meil was, properly, not a cloak, but a long 
and wide robe or tunic, without sleeves. R.] The 
Hebrews never changed the fashion of their clothes, 
that we know of; but they dressed after the manner 
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of the country in which they dwelt. A white color, 
or a purple, was in the most esteem among them. 
Solomon advises him who would live agreeably, 
(Eccl. ix. 8.) to let his garments be always white ; 
aud Josephus observes of this prince, that, being the 
most splendid and magnificeut of kings, he was com- 
monly clothed in bright and white garments. Angels 
generally appeared in white; and in our Saviour’s 
transfiguration, his clothes appeared as white as 
snow. 

It is well known that Christians newly baptized, 
immediately after the rite, put on white garments, 
anciently, as symbolical of a new life, to be devoted 
to holiness and piety. ‘These garments they wore at 
least a week publicly. Hence we read in the Reve- 
lation of those who had washed their robes and 
made them white; and of those who should walk 
with the Lamb, in white, being worthy ; and of being 
clothed in white raiment, as a mark of having over- 
come the world. This token of joy and gratulation 
was familiar at the time; and toa certain degree it is 
so still. Most virgins, when newly married, wear 
white ; and that is thought becoming in them which, 
in a widow who re-married, would be deemed 
affectation. 

Mention is made iv Seripture of a coat of many 
colors, (Gen. xxxvii. 3.) with which Joseph was 
clothed: as also Tamar, daughter of David; (2 Sam, 
xiii. 18.) but interpreters are divided about the signi- 
fication of this word. Some translate it by a long 
gown, reaching to the ankles, ¢alaris, and this is the 
more probable sense ; others, by a gown striped with 
several colors; and others by a gown with large 
sleeves. The Arabians wear very wide sleeves to 


their coats, having a very large opening at the end, 


which hangs sometimes down to the ground ; but at 
the shoulder they are much narrower. 

Some coats were without seams, Woven in a loom, 
and had no openings, either at the Lreast, or on the 
sides; but only at the top, to let the bead through. 
Such, probably, were the coats of the priests, (Exod. 
xxviii. 32.) and that of our Lord, (John xix. 23.) 
which the soldiers would not divide, but chose rather 
to cast lots for. The women formerly made the 
stuffs and cloth, not only for their own clothes, 
but also for their husbands and children, Prov. 
xxxi. 13, 

Moses informs us (Deut. viii. 4.) that the clothes 
worn by the Hebrews in the wilderness did not wear 
out. “Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither 
did thy foot swell these forty years.” Justin Martyr, 
and some interpreters, following the rabbins, take 
these words literally, and think that not only the 
clothes of the Israelites did not grow old, or wear 
out, but also that those of the children grew with 
them, and constantly fitted them at every age! But 
others think, with much greater probability, that 
Moses intended only that God so effectually provided 
them with necessaries, that they did not want clothes, 
nor had been forced to wear old or ragged clothes 
in all their journey. 

To distinguish the Israelites from other people, the 
Lord commanded them to wear tufts, or fringes, at 
the four corners of their upper garments, of a blue 
color, ange border of galoon op the edges, Numb. 
xv. 38; Deut. xxii. 12. From Matt. ix. 20, we see 
that our Saviour wore these fringes; for the woman 
who had the issue of blood, promised herself a cure, 
if she did but touch the hem, that is, the fringe, of his 
eormen The Phari still further to distinguish 

emselyes, wore these borders, or fringes, longer 
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than others, Matt. xxiii. 5. Jerome adds, that to make 
a show of greater austerity, they fastened thorns to 
them, that when they struck against their naked legs, 
they might be reminded of the law of God. 

The garments of mourning among the Hebrews 
were sack-cloth and hair-cloth ; and their color dark 
brown, or black. As the prophets were penitents by 
profession, their common clothing was mourning. 
Widows, also, dressed themselves much the same. 
Judith fasted every day, except on festival days, and 
the sabbath day, and wore a hair-cloth next her 
skin, Judith viii. 6. The prophet Elias, (2 Kings i. 
7,8.) and Jobn the Baptist, (Matt. iii. 4.) were clothed 
in skins or coarse stufls, and wore girdles of leather. 
Paul says, (Heb. xi. 37.) that the prophets wore 
(melotes) sheep-skins, or goat-skins. The false proph- 
ets put on habits of mourning and penitence, the 
better to deceive the people, Zech. xiii. 4. 

It is well known that red-colored garments were 
the usual dresses worn by the frantic Bacchantes, It 
is not, then, without a specific object, that the writer 
of the Revelation describes the woman—the prosti- 
tute—the mother of harlots, as “ arrayed in purple and 
scarlet color, and decked with gold, aud precious 
stones, and pearls—having a golden cup in her hand 
—and drunken with the blood of the saints, aud of the 
martyrs,” chap. xvii. His original readers would 
sufficiently understand what power it was which the 
merchants of the earth lamented, as no longer pur- 
chasing ber luxuries. 

PRESENTS OF DRESSES are alluded to very fre- 
quently in the historical books of Seripture, and in 
the earliest times. When Joseph gave to each of his 
brethren a change of raiment, and to Benjamiu five 
changes, it is mentioned without particular notice, 
and as a customary incident, Gen. xly. 22. Naaman 
gave to Gehazi, from among the presents intended 
for Elisha, who declined accepting any, two changes 
of raiment; and even Solomon received raiment as 
presents, 2 Chron. ix. 24. This custom is still main- 
tained in the East, and is mentioned by most travel- 
lers. The following extract from De la Motraye, 
notices, as a peculiarity, that the grand seignior 
gives his garment of honor before the wearer is ad- 
iitted to his presence; while the vizier gives his 
honorary dresses after the presentation. This will, 
perbaps, apply to the parable of the wedding gar- 
ment, and to the behavior of the king, who expected 
to have found all his guests clad in robes of honor 
(Matt. xxii. 11.) as also to Zech. iii, where Joshua, 
being introduced to the angel of the Lord, stood before 
the angel with filthy garments; who ordered a band- 
some robe to be given to him, Jonathan divested 
himself of his robe, and his upper garment, even to 
his sword, his bow, and his girdle—partly intending 
David the greater honor, as having been apparel 
worn by himself; but principally, as it may be con- 
jectured, through haste and speed, he being impa- 
tient of honoring David, and covenanting for his 
affection. Jonathan would not stay to send for rai- 
ment, but instantly gave David his own. The idea 
of honor connected with the caffetan, appears also in 
the prodigal’s father,—‘ Erne Sorth the best robe.” 
We find the liberality in this kind of gifts was con- 
siderable.—Ezra ii. 69, “The chief of the fathers 

ive one hundred priests’ garments.” Neh. vii. 70, 
“The Tirshatha gave five hundred and thirty priests’ 
garments.”—This would appear sufficiently singular 
among us; but in the East, where to give is to hon- 
or, the gift of garments, or of any other usable com- 
modities, is in perfect compliance with established 
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sentiments and customs. “The vizier entered at 
another door, and their excellencies rose to salute 
him after their manner, which was returned by a 
little inclining of the head ; after which he sat down 
on the conNneER of his sofa, which is the most honorable 
place; then his chancellor, his kiahia, and the chi- 
aouz bashaw, came and stood before him, till coffee 
was brought in; after which M. de Chateauneuf 
presented M. de Ferriol to him, as his successor, who 
delivered him the king his master’s letters, compli- 
menting him as from his majesty and himself, to 
which the vizier answered very obligingly ; then they 
gave two dishes of coffee to their excellencies, with 
sweetmeats, and afterwards the perfumes and sher- 
bet; then they clothed them with carreTans of a 
silver brocade, with large silk flowers; and to those 
that were admitted into the apartments with them 
they gave others of brocade, almost all silk, except 
some slight gold or silver flowers ; according to the 
custom usually observed towards all foreign minis- 
ters.” (De la Motraye’s Travels, page 199.) “Caffe- 
tans are long vests of gold or silver brocade, flowered 
with silk ; which the grand seignior, and the vizier, 
present to those to whom they give audience ; the 
grand seignior, before, and the vizier after, audi- 
ence.” Idem. 

Very few English readers, however, are sufficient- 
ly aware of the importance attached to the donation 
of robes of honor in the East. They mark the de- 
gree of estimation in which the party bestowing them 
holds the party receiving them ; and sometimes the 
conferring or withholding of them leads to very seri- 
ous negotiation, and misunderstandings. 

For some remarks on, and descriptions of, the 
dresses of the bride and bridegroom in Solomon’s 
Song, see the article Canrictes. Mr. Taylor has 
devoted much labor in attempts to elucidate several 
passages of Scripture in which articles of dress are 
spoken of; but as his speculations do not admit of 
abridgment, we can only thus refer to them. 

To DRINK. This phrase is used sometimes 
properly, sometimes figuratively. Its proper sense 
needs no explanation. The wise man exhorts his 
disciple (Prov. v.15.) to “drink water out of his own 
cistern ;” to content himself with the lawful pleasures 
of marriage, without wandering in hisaffections. To 
eat and drink is used in Ecclesiastes v. 18, to signify 

eople’s enjoying themselves ; and in the gospel for 
iving in a common and ordinary manner, Matt. xi. 
18. The apostles say, they ate and drank with 
Christ after his resurrection ; that is, they conversed, 
and lived in their usual manner, freely, with ‘him, 
Acts x. 41. Jeremiah (ii. 18.) reproaches the Jews 
with having had recourse to Egypt for muddy water 
to drink, and to Assyria, to drink the water of their 
river ; that is, the water of the Nile and of the Eu- 
phrates ; meaning, soliciting the assistance of those 
people. To drink blood, signifies to be satiated with 
slaughter, Ezek. xxxix. 18. Our Lord commands us 
to drink his blood and to eat his flesh: (John vi.) we 
eat and drink both figuratively, inthe eucharist. To 
drink water by measure, (Ezek. iv. 11.) and to buy 
water to drink, (Lam. vy. 4.) denote extreme scarcity 
and desolation. On fast days the Jews abstained 
from drinking during the whole day, believing it to 
be equally of the essence of a fast, to suffer thirst as 
to suffer hunger. 

DROMEDARY, a species of smaller camel, hav- 
ing on their backs a kind of natural saddle, com- 
posed of two great hunches. Persons of quality in 
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the East generally use dromedaries for speed; and 
we are assured that some of them can travel a hun- 
dred miles a day. The animal is governed hy a 
bridle, which, being usually fastened to a ring fixed 
in the nose, may very well illustrate the expression, 
(2 Kings xix. 28.) of putting a hook into the nose of 
Sennacherib, and may be further applicable to his 
swift retreat. Isaiah (Ix. 6.) calls this creature, as 
Bochart believes, biccuroth. Bichra, the feminme of 
bicher, is taken for a dromedary, in Jer. ii. 23, by 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Benaparte, 
when commanding the French army in Egypt, 
formed a military corps mounted on dromedaries. 
See further under Camet. 

DRUMA, Gideon’s concubine, and mother of 
Abimelech, Judg. viii. 31. 

DRUNK, DRUNKENNESS, a well known and 
debasing indisposition, produced by excessive drink- 
ing. The first instance of intoxication on recerd is 
that of Noah, (Gen. ix. 21.) who was probably igno- 
rant of the effects of the expressed juice of the grape. 
The sin of drunkenness is most expressly condemned 
in the Scriptures, Rom. xiii. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; 
Eph. v. 18; 1 Thess. v. 7, 8. Men are sometimes 
represented as drunk with sorrow, with afflictions, 
and with the wine of God’s wrath, Isa. xiii. 6; Jer. 
li. 57; Ezek. xxiii. 83. Persons under the influence 
of superstition, idolatry, and delusion, are said to be 
drunk, because they make no use of their natural 
reason, Isa. xxviii. 7; Rev. xvii. 2. Drunkenness 
sometimes denotes abundance, satiety, Deut. xxxii. 
42; Isa. xlix. 26. To “add drunkenness to thirst,” 
(Deut. xxix. 19.) is to add one sin to another, i.e. not 
only pine in secret after idol-worship, but openly 
practise it. (See Stuart’s Heb. Chrest. on this ae 

DRUSILLA, the youngest daughter of Hero 
Agrippa I. and sister of the younger Agrippa and of 
Bernice, celebrated for her beauty and infamous for 
her licentiousuess. She was first espoused to 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Comagena, 
on condition of his embracing the Jewish religion ; 
but as he afterwards refused to be circumcised, Dru- 
silla was given in marriage by her brother to Azizus, 
king of Emessa. When Felix came as governor of 
Judea, he persuaded her to abandon her husband 
and her religion, and become his wife. Paul bore 
testimony before them to the truth of the Christian 
religion, Acts xxiv. 24. (See Joseph. Ant. xix. 9.1; 
58. A ba HAD) punta! We 

DUKE. This word, being a title of honor in use 
in Great Britain, and signifying a higher order of 
nobility, is apt to mislead the reader, who, in Gen. 
xxxvi. 15—43, finds a long list of dukes of Edom : 
but the word duke, from the Latin dux, merely sig- 
nifies a leader or chief, and the word chief ought 
rather to have been preferred in our translation. (See 
1 Chron. i. 51.) 

DULCIMER, (Dan. iii. 5, 10.) an instrument of 
music, as js usually thought; but the original word, 
which is Greek, (svuqaria, Ripe ee renders it 
doubtful whether it really mean a musical instrument, 
or a musical strain, chorus, or accompaniment of 
many voices, or instruments, in concert and harmony. 
It is difficult to account for the introduction of this 
Greek word into the Chaldee language, unless we 
suppose that some musicians from Greece, or from 
western Asia, had been taken captive by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in his victories over the cities on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, and that these introduced certain 
of their own terms of art among the king’s bund of 
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music; as we now use much of the language of Ita- 
ly in our musical entertainments. 

[The rabbins describe the sumponya of Daniel as 
a sort of bagpipe, composed of two pipes connected 
with a leathern sack, and ofa harsh, screaming sound. 
Even at the present day, the common pipe, or shalm 
of the common people, (nearly resembling the haut- 

y;) is in Italy called zampogna, and in Asia Minor 
sambonya. The dulcimer, by which the Hebrew is 
improperly rendered in the English version, is an 
instrument of a triangular form, strung with aout 
fifty wires, and struck with an iron key, while lying 
on a table before the performer. It is confined 
mostly to puppet shows and itinerant musicians. R. 

ik DUMAL. a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 52. 

If. DUMAH, a tribe and country of the Ishmael- 
ites in Arabia, Gen. xxv. 14; Isa. xxi. 11. This is 
doubtless the same which is still called by the Arabs 
Duma the stony, the Syrian Dwma, situated on the 
confines of the Arabian and Syrian desert, with a 
fortress. (See Gesenius Lex. Heb. Man. Lat. Nie- 
buhr’s Arabia, p. 344.) *R. 

DUMB. (1.) One unable to speak by reason of 
natural infirmity, Exod. iv. 11. (2.) One unable 
to speak by reason of want of knowledge what to 
say, or how to say it; what proper mode of address 
to use, or what reasons to allege on his own behalf, 
Proy. xxxi.8. (3.) One unwilling to speak, Ps. xxxix. 
9. We have a remarkable instance of this venerat- 
ing dumbness, or silence, in the case of Aaron, (Lev. 
x. 3.) after Nadab and Abibu, his sons, were con- 
sumed by fire. “Aaron held his peace ;” did not 
exclaim against the justice of God, but saw the pro- 
priety of the divine procedure, and humbly acquiesced 
1n it. i 

DUNG. The directions given to the prophet Eze- 
kiel, (chap. iv. 12—16.) have been much misunder- 
stood, and have also given occasion for many imper- 
tinent remarks. In the following observations, the 
disingenuousness of Voltaire on this subject is set in 
a just light :— 

“Monsieur Voltaire seems to be extremely scan- 
dalized at this circumstance, for he has repeated the 
objection over and over again in his writings. He 
supposes somewhere that denying the providence of 
God is extreme impiety ; yet in other places he sup- 
poses the prophetic intimation to Ezekiel, that he 
should prepare his bread with human dung, as ex- 
pressive of the hardships Israel were about to under- 
go, could not come from God, being incompatible 
with his majesty: God, then, it naturally follows, 

“never did reduce by his providence any poor mortals 
into such a state, as to be obliged to use human dung 
in preparing their bread; never could do it. But 
those who are acquainted with the calamities of hu- 
man life will not be so positive on this point, as this 
lively Frenchman. 'To make the objection as strong 
as possible, by raising the disgust of the elegant part 
of the world to the greatest height, he, with his usu- 
al ingenuousness, supposes that the dung was to be 
eaten with the bread prepared after this manner, 
which would form an admirable confection, Comme 
a nest point dusage de manger des telles confitures 
sur son pain, la pluspart des hommes trowvent ces com- 
mandemens indignes dela Majesté Divine. (La Raison 
par Alphabet, Art. Ezekiel.) The eating bread baked 
py being covered up under such embers, would most 
certainly be great misery, though the ashes were 
swept and blown off with care; but they could 
hardly be said to eat a composition of bread and 
human excrements. With the same kind of liberty, 
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he tells us that cow-dung is sometimes eaten through 
all desert Arabia, (Lettre du Traducteur du Cantique 
des Cantiques,) which is only true as explained to 
mean nothing more than that their bread is, not un- 
frequently, baked under the embers of cow-dung: 
but, is eating bread so baked eating cow-dung 2” 
(Harmer, Observations.) 

As every reader may not be acquainted with tie 
ordinary usages of the East, a few remarks may sug- 
gest the value of fire, i.e. fuel; which in all parts 
of Asia is considerable, and in some districts exces- 
sive, while they will tend to set the passages in the 
prophet in its true light. 

“In Arabia,” says Niebuhr, (vol. i. p. 91.) “the 
dung of asses and camels is chiefly used for fuel, be- 
cause these two species are the most numerous and 
common. Little girls go about, gathering the dung in 
the streets and upon the highways; they mix it 
with cut straw; and of this mixture make cakes, 
which they place along the walls, or upon the de- 
clivity of some neighboring eminence, to dry them 
in the sun.” But this is cleanliness itself compared 
with the accounts of Tournefort, (vol. iii. p. 137.) who 
reports of Georgia,—“ where our tents were pitched, 
for the first time, in the dominions of the king of 
Persia [we could see] a great many pretty considera- 
ble villages ; but all this fine country yields not one 
single tree, and they are forced to burn cows’ dung. 
Oxen are very common here, and they breed them 
as well for their dung as for their flesh.” Speaking 
of Erzeroum, he says, (page 95.) “ Besides the sharp- 
ness of the winters, what makes Erzeroum very un- 
pleasant, is, the scarcity and dearness of wood ; 
nothing but pine wood is known there, and that they 
fetch two or three days’ journey from the town: all 
the rest of the country is quite naked—you see neither 
tree nor bush ; and their common fuel is cows’ dung, 
which they make into turfs; but they are not com- 
parable to those our tanners use at Paris; much less 
to those prepared in Provence of the husks of the 
olive. I don’t doubt better fuel might be found, for 
the country is not wanting in minerals; but the peo- 
ple are used to their cow-dung, and will not give 
themselves the trouble to dig for it. ”Tis almost in- 
conceivable what a horrid perfume this dung makes 
in the houses, which can be compared to nothing but 
fox-holes, especially the country houses ; every thing 
they eat hasa stench of this vapor; their cream 
would be admirable but for this pulvilis; and one 
might eat very well among them, if they had wood 
for the dressing their butchers’ meat, which is very 
good.” 

We find, then, that the use of such fuel is the or- 
dinary custom of the country ; and that not only, or 
chiefly, those who are outcasts from society, or are 
“steeped in poverty to the very lips,” use this dis- 
gusting kind of fuel, but also the general level of the 
inhabitants, in a city of considerable note and mag- 
nitude. Le Bruyn is still more particular: he says, 
(p. 228.) “Wood is very dear in this country, and is 
sold by weight; they give you but twelve pounds of 
it for four pence or five pence, and the same it 1s 
with regard to coals. Whence it is they are obliged 
to make use of turf, made of camels’ dung, cow-dung, 
sheep’s dung, horse-dung, and ass-dung. The chief 
Armenians of Julfa do so as well as the rest, or else 
the fire would cost more than the victuals; whereas 
they give but thirty pence for two hundred and 
twenty, or two hundred and thirty, pound weignt of 
this turf. They use it more particularly for heating 
of ovens, in which they bake most of their meats in 
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this country, without trouble, and at a small expense. | dia]—raising up into the air, to a very great height, 


They even apply human dung in this way.”.. This 
was in Persia also. 

These extracts from Tournefort and Le Bruyn, 
who are describing much the same country, deserve 
our marked attention, as likely to illustrate the histo- 
ry of the prophet Ezekiel. Le Bruyn assures us 
that human dung is used to heat ovens for the pur- 
pose of baking food, (consequently Mr. Harmer mis- 
takes, when he says, “no nation made use of that 
horrid kind of fuel,”) and against this Ezekiel remon- 
strates and petitions, till he procures leave to use a 
fuel, which, though bad enough, is not quite so bad. 
Does the prophets solicitation for his personal relief 
from that defilement, imply his hope of the same al- 
leviation, in respect to those whom he typified? i. e. 
the Jewish people. It may also be asked, whether 
the custom, mentioned by Le Bruyn, may not tend 
to determine in what country the prophet resided at 
this time ?—It is clear, he remarks, that he did not 
live constantly at Babylon, though involved in the 
Babylonish captivity ; and if he were carried to, and 
stationed on, the confines of Persia, near to Georgia, 
then, possibly, in this very neighborhood, he re- 
ceived the command which has been so unjustly 
commented on by Voltaire; which appears so very 
unintelligible, or so very wretched to us; but which 
would excite no astonishment in the country where 
it was given. Perhaps Ezekiel, or his fellow Jews, 
unaccustomed to this usage, were the only persons 
likely to be scandalized at it. Let this consideration 
have its due force. 

DUNGHILL. We are informed by Plutarch, 
that the Syrians were affected with a particular dis- 
ease characterized by violent pains of the bones, ul- 
cerations over the whole body, swelling of the feet 
and abdomen, and wasting of the liver. This mala- 
dy was in general referred to the anger of the gods; 
but was supposed to be more especially inflicted by 
the Syrian goddess, on those who had eaten some 
kinds of fish deemed sacred to her. In order to ap- 
pease the offended divinity, the persons affected by 
this disorder were taught by the priests to put on 
sackcloth, or old tattered garments, and to sit on a 
dunghill; or to roll themselves naked in the dirt asa 
sign of humiliation and contrition for their offence. 
(Menander apud Porphyrium; Plut. de Supersti- 
tione; Persius, Sat. v.; Martial, Epigr. iv. 4.) This 
will remind the reader of Job’s conduct under his 
affliction, and that of other persons mentioned in 
Scripture as rolling themselves in the dust, &c. 

DURA, a great plain near Babylon, where Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected a colossal image of gold to be 
worshipped, Dan. iii. 1. See Basyzon. 

DUST. The Hebrews, when mourning, strewed 
dust or ashes on their heads, (Josh. vii. 6.) and in 
their afflictions sat in the dust; or threw themselves 
with their faces on the ground, Isa. xlvii. 1. 

Our Saviour commanded his apostles to shake the 
dust from off their feet against those who would not 
hearken to them, nor receive them; to show that 
they desired to have no intercourse with them, and 
that they gave them up to their blindness, misery, 
and hardness of heart, Matt. x. 14; Mark vi. 11; Luke 
ix. 5. 

Rain or pust. In Deut, xxviii. 24. God threatens 
to punish Israel severely, by a rain of dust. It 
may be of use to inquire a little into the nature and 
properties of such a kind of rain; and in this the fol- 
lowing extracts may assist. “Sometimes the wind 
blows very high in those hot and dry seasons [in In- 


thick clouds of dust and sand. ... These dry showers 
most grievously annoy all those among whom they 
fall ; enough to smite them all with a present blind- 
ness ; filling their eyes, ears, and nostrils; and their 
mouths are not free, if they be not also well guard- 
ed; searching every place, as well within as without 
our tents or houses; so that there is not a little key- 
hole of any trunk, or cabinet, if it be not covered, 
but receives some of that dust into it ; the dust forced 
to find a lodging any where, every where, being 
so driven and forced as it is by the extreme violence 
of the wind.” (Sir T. Roe’s Embassy, p. 373.) To 
the same purpose speaks Herbert: (p. 167.) “And 
now the danger is past, let me tell you, most part of 
the last night we crossed over an inhospitable, sandy 
desert, where here and there we beheld the ground 
covered with a loose flying sand, which, by the fury of 
the winter weather, is accumulated into such heaps 
as, upon any great wind, the track is lost; and passen- 
gers (too oft) overwhelmed and stifled: yea camels, 
horses, mules, and other beasts, though strong, swift, 
and steady in their going, are not able to shift for 
themselves, but perish without recovery ; those roll- 
ing sands, when agitated by the winds, move and 
remove more like sea than land, and render the way 
very dreadful to passengers. Indeed, in this place 
I thought that curse fulfilled, where the Lord, by 
Moses, threatens instead of rain to give them showers 
of dust.” 

These instances are in Persia; but such storms 
might be known to the Israelites ; as, no doubt, they 
occur also on the sandy deserts of Arabia, east of - 
Judea: and to this agrees Tournefort, who says, 
“At Ghetsci there arose a tempest of sand; in the 
saine manner as it happens sometimes in Arabia, and 
in Egypt especially in the spring. It was raised by 
avery hot south wind, which drove so much sand, 
that one of the gates of the Kervanseray was half 
stopped up with it; and the way could not be found, 
being covered over, above a foot deep; the sand ly- 
ing on all hands. ‘This sand was extremely fine, and 
salt, and was very troublesome to our eyes, even in 
the Kervanseray, where all our baggage was covered 
over with it. The storm lasted from noon to sunset ; 
and it was so very hot the night following, without 
any wind, that one could hardly fetch breath ; which, 
in my opinion, was partly occasioned by the reflec- 
tion of the hot sand. Next day I felt a great pain in 
one eye, which made it smart, as if salt had been 
melted into it,” &c. Prt. ii. p. 189. 

This may give us a lively idea of the penetrating 
powers of the dust of the land of Egypt; which 
(Exod. viii. 16.) was converted into lice ;—also (chap. 
ix. 8.) of the effect of the ashes of the furnace, 
which Moses took, and sprinkled “up toward heaven 
and (being driven by the wind to all parts, and en- 
tering ‘any where, and every where,’) it became a 
boil breaking forth in blains upon man, and upon 
beast ... the boil was even on the magicians, and on 
all the Egyptians.” The phraseology “ from heaven 
shall it come down upon thee,” deserves notice ; 
since we see that heaven, in this instance, signifies 
the air only: why may it not be so taken where oth- 
er things are said to come down from thence? as 
rain, fire, lightning, hail, &c. so Gen. vii. 11; xix.24; 
xlix. 25; Josh. x. 11, &c. 

The following is from the journal of Mr. Bucking- 
ham; it renders certain, what is above left as a con- 
jecture : “ Swez.—After having travelled all the morn- 
ing in the bed of the ancient canal that formerly 
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connected the Red sea with the Mediterranean... 
we had entered upon a loose, shifting sand; here we 
found a firm clay mixed with gravel, and perfectly 
dry, its surface incrusted over with astrong salt. On 
leaving the site of these now evaporated lakes, we 
entered upon a loose and shifting sand again, like 
that which Pliny describes when speaking of the 
roads from Pelusium, across the sands of the desert ; 
in which, he says, unless there be reeds stuck in the 
ground to point out the line of direction, the way 
could not be found, because the wind blows up the 
sand, and covers the footsteps. The morning was 
delightful on our setting out, and promised us a fine 
day ; but the light airs from the south soon increased 
to a gale, the sun became obscure, and as every hour 
brought us into a looser sand, it flew around us in 
such whirlwinds, with the sudden gusts that blew, 
that it was impossible to proceed. We halted, there- 
fore, for an hour, and took shelter under the lee 
of our beasts, who were themselves so terrified 
as to need fastening by the knees, and uttered in 
their wailings but a melancholy symphony. — I 
know not whether it was the novelty of the situation 
that gave it additional horrors, or whether the habit 
of magnifying evils to which we are unaccustomed, 
had increased its effect; but certain it is, that fifty 
gales of wind at sea appeared to me more easy to be 
encountered than one amongst those sands. It is 
impossible to imagine desolation more complete ; we 
could see neither sun, earth, nor sky: the plain at 
ten paces distance was absolutely imperceptible: our 
beasts, as well as ourselves, were so covered as to 
render breathing difficult; they hid their faces in the 
ground, and we could only uncover our own for a 
moment, to behold this chaos of mid-day darkness, 
and wait impatiently for its abatement. Alexander’s 
journey to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and the de- 
struction of the Persian armies of Cambyses, in the 
Lybian desert, rose to my recollection with new im- 
pressions, made by the horror of the scene before 
mej; while Addison’s admirable lines, which I also 
remembered with peculiar force on this occasion, 
secmed to possess as much truth as beauty : 


Lo, where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden the impetuous hurricanes descend ; 
Which through the air in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, 

Sees the dry desert all around him rise, 

And, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 


“The few hours we remained in this situation 
were passed in unbroken silence: every one was oc- 
cupied with his own reflections, as if the reign of 
terror forbade communication. Its fury spent itself, 
like the storms of ocean, in sudden lulls and squalls: 
but it was not until the third or fourth interval that 

our fears were sufficiently conquered to address each 
other; nor shall I soon lose the recollection of the 
impressive manner in which that was done, ‘Allah 
kereem!’ exclaimed the poor Bedouin, although 
habit had familiarized him with these resistless blasts. 
‘Allah kereem! repeated the Egyptians, with terri- 
fied solemnity ; and both my servant and myself, as 
if by instinct, joined in the general exclamation. The 
bold imagery of the eastern poets, describing the 
Deity as avenging in his anger, and terrible in his 
wrath, riding upon the wings of the wind, and breath- 
ing his fury in the storm, must have been inspired by 
scenes like these.” 
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There is a remarkable figurative representation in 
Job, (chap. xxx. 22,) thus rendered in our translation: 
“Thou liftest me up to the wind ; thou causest me to 
ride upon it, and dissolvest my substance ;” but it is 
probable that after we have examined the phraseolo- 
gy of the passage, its force may be further evident; 
and it may receive additional illustration. “Thou 
dost raise me up on high, into the air, by the agency 
of, upon, the wind; thou dost make me to ride on it, 
as on a chariot, or other vehicle; and dost dissolve, 
dissipate, ny whole, my all; all that I ever was; all 
that I ever possessed.” Such is the power of the 
original, which might perhaps be referred to a va- 
por, raised by the wind, which, after being borne 
about among the clouds, is dissolved, and falls in 
dew: but, (1.) the wind which raises it seems rather 
to describe a storm, and during storms dew does not 
perceptibly rise. (2.) The current of wind, which, 
like a chariot, bears away the subject of its power, is 
a vehement, powerful, rapid blast; as we say, a high 
wind ; and does not agree with the formation of dew, 
which is a tranquil, deliberate process. The word 
(ar, Pilel a> mogég,) is applied to express the melt- 
ing of a solid body; as of the earth with rain, (Ps. 
Ixvii.) and of the hills through intense heat, Nahum 
i. 5; so Amos ix. 13. Mr. Scott has rendered the 
passage, 


Roused by almighty force a furious storm 
Upeaught me, whirled me on its eddying gust, 
Then dashed me down, and shattered me to dust. 


Under these considerations, we may, perhaps, refer 
the passage to a sand storm; possibly, such as that 
described by Mr. Buckingham, or such as is deserib- 
ed by the following information, which the reader 
will not be displeased to peruse, as it stands high 
among the most picturesque and most terrific de- 
scriptions of the kind to be met with. “On the 14th, 
at seven in the morning, we left Assa Nagga, our 
course being due north. At one o’clock we alighted 
among some acacia-trees at Waadi e] Halboub, hay- 
ing gone twenty-one miles. We were here at once 
surprised and terrified by a sight surely one of the 
most magnificent in the world. Jn that vast expanse 
of desert, from W. and to N. W. of us, we saw a 
number of prodigious pillars of sand at different dis- 
tances, at times moving with great celerity, at others 
stalking on with a majestic slowness ; at intervals we 
thought they were coming in a very few minutes to 
overwhelm us; and small quantities of sand did ac- 
tually more than once reach us. Again they would 
retreat so as to be almost out of sight, their tops reach- 
ing to the very clouds. There the tops often sepa- 
rated from the bodies; and these, once disjoined, dis- 
persed in the air, and did not appear more. Some- 
times they were broken near the middle, as if struck 
with a Jarge cannon shot. About noon they began 
to advance with considerable swiftness upon us, the 
wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them 
ranged alongside of us about the distance of three 
miles. The greatest diameter of the largest appear- 
ed to me at that distance as if it would measure ten 
feet. They retired from us with a wind at 8. E. 
leaving an impression upon my mind to which I can 
give no name; though surely one ingredient in it 
was fear, with a considerable deal of wonder and as- 
tonishment. It was in vain to think of flying; the 
swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could be of no 
use to carry us out of this danger, and the full per- 
suasion of this riveted me as if to the spot where 1 
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stood, and let the camels gain on me so much in my 
state of lameness, that it was with some difficulty I 
could overtake them. The whole of our company 
were much disheartened, (except Idris,) and imagin- 
ed that they were advancing into whirlwinds of mov- 
ing sand, from which they should never be able to 
extricate themselves ; but before four o’clock in the 
afternoon, these phantoms of the plain had all of them 
fallen to the ground and disappeared. In the evening 
we came to Waadi Dimokea, where we passed the 
night, much disheartened, and our fear more increas- 
ed, when we found, upon wakening in the morning, 
that one side was perfectly buried in the sand that 
the wind had blown above us in the night. The sun, 
shining through the pillars, which were thicker, and 
contained more sand apparently than any of the pre- 
ceding days, seemed to give those nearest us an ap- 
pearance as if spotted with stars of gold. I do not 
think at any time they seemed to be nearer than two 
miles. The most remarkable circumstance was, 
that the sand seemed to keep in that vast circular 
space surrounded by the Nile on our left, in going 
round by Chaigie towards Dongola, and seldom was 
observed much to the eastward of a meridian pass- 
ing along the Nile through the Magiran, before it 
takes that turn; whereas the simoom was always on 
the opposite side of our course, coming upon us from 
the south-east. The same appearance of moving 
pillars of sand presented themselves to us this day, 
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in form and disposition like those we had scen at 
Waadi Halboub, only they seemed to be more in 
number, and less in size. They came several times 
in a direction close upon us; that is, 1 believe, with- 
in less than two miles. They began, immediately 
after sunrise, like a thick wood, and almost darken- 
ed the sun: his rays, shining through them for near 
an hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire. 
(Bruce’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 553—555.) 

If this conjecture be admissible, we see a magnifi- 
cence in this imagery, not apparent before; we see 
how Job’s dignity might be exalted in the air; might 
rise to great grandeur, importance, and even terror, 
in the sight of beholders; might ride upon the wind, 
which bears it about, causing it to advance, or to re- 
cede: and, after all, the wind, diminishing, might dis- 
perse, melt, scatter, this pillar of sand, into the undis- 
tinguished level of the desert. This comparison 
seems to be precisely adapted to the mind of an 
Arab, who must have seen similar phenomena in the 
countries around him. 

[To ride upon the wind, signifies in Arabic, “to be 
carried away suddenly.” Instead of “thou dissoly- 
est my substance,” others, as Gesenius, translate ; 
“thou causest my prosperity to melt away ;” or if the 
Kethib be followed, “thou causest me to melt away, 
thou terrifiest me.” But the common version, as 
above illustrated, seems to be preferable. R. 
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EAGLE. By the Hebrews, the eagle was called 


sv, the lacerator; and as this species of birds is em- 
inent for rapacity, and tearing their prey in pieces, 
the propricty of the designation is safitciontly ob- 
vious. 

There are several kinds of the eagle described by 
naturalists, aud it is probable that the Hebrew nesher 
comprehends more than one of these. The largest 
and noblest species with which we are acquainted, 
is that called by Mr. Bruce, “the golden eagle,” and 
by the Ethiopians, “Abou Auch’n,” or father long- 
beard, from a tuft of hair which grows below his 
beak. From wing to wing, this bird measures eight 
feet four inches ; and from the tip of his tail to the 
point of his beak, when dead, four feet seven inches. 
Of all known birds, the eagle flies not only the bigh- 
est, but also with the greatest rapidity. To this cir- 
cumstance there are several striking allusions in the 
sacred volume. Among the evils threatened to the 
Israelites in case of their disobedience, the prophet 
names one in the following terms: “The Lord shall 
bring a nation against thee from far, from the end of 
the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth,” Deut. xxviii. 
49. The march of Nebuchadnezzar against Jerusa- 
lem, is predicted in the same terms: “ Behold, he 
shall come up as clouds, and his chariots as a_whirl- 
wind: his horses are swifter than eagles;” (Jer. iv. 
13.) as is his invasion of Moab also: “ For thus saith 
the Lord, Behold, he shall fly as an eagle, and shall 
spread his wings over Moab ;” (chap. xlviii. 40.) i. e. 
he shall settle down on the devoted country, as an 
eagle over its prey. See, also, Lam. iv. 19; Hos. viii. 
2; Hab. i. 8. 

The eagle, it is said, lives to a great age; and, like 
other birds of prey, sheds his feathers in the begin- 
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ning of spring. After this season, he appears with 
fresh strength and vigor, and his old age assumes 
the appearance of youth. To this David alludes, 
when gratefully reviewing the mercies of Jehovah: 
“ Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that 
thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s ;” (Ps. ciii. 5.) 
as does the prophet, also, when describing the reno- 
vating and quickening influences of the Spirit of 
God: “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be weary ; and they 
shall walk and not faint;” Isa. xl. 31. It has been 
supposed that there is an allusion to the mounting of 
the eagle in the prophet’s charge to the people, to 
mourn deeply, because of the judgments of God :— 
“ Make thee bald, and poll thee for thy delicate chil- 
dren; enlarge thy baldness as the eagle ;” (Mic. i. 16. 
but we rather think that the allusion is to the natura 
baldness of some particular species of this bird, as 
that would be far more appropriate. The direction 
of the prophet is to a token of mourning, which was 
usually assumed by making bald the crown of the 
head ; here, however, it was to be enlarged, extended, 
as the baldness of the eagle. Exactly answering to 
this idea is Mr. Bruce’s description of the bead of the 
“ golden eagle :” the crown of his head was bare or 
bald ; so was the front where the bill and skull joined. 
The meaning of the prophet, therefore, seems to be, 
that the people were not to content themselves with 
shaving the crown of the head merely, as on ordina- 
ry occasions, but, under this special visitation of re- 
tributive justice, were to extend the baldness over 
the entire head. 

We have to admire frequently the intimate ac- 
quaintance which the writer of the book of Job dis. 
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plays with many parts of animated nature. His ac- | horror. Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants of 


count of the eagle is drawn up with great accuracy 
and beauty. 


Is it at thy voice that the eagle soars, 
And maketh his nest on high ? 
The rock is the place of his habitation: 
He dwells on the crag, the place of strength. 
Thence he pounces upon his prey ; 
And his eyes discern afar off. 
Even his young ones drink down blood ; 
And wherever is slaughter, there is he. 
Chap. xxxix. 27—30. 


To the last line in this quotation, our Saviour 
seems to allude in Matt. xxiv. 28. “ Wheresoeyer 
the carcass is, there will the eagles, be gathered to- 
gether ;” that is, wherever the Jewish people, who 
were morally and judicially dead, might be, there 
would the Roman armies, whose standard was an 
eagle, and whose strength and fierceness resembled 
that of the king of birds, in comparison with his 
fellows, pursue and devour them. 

In Deut. xxxii. 11. there is a beautiful compari- 
son of the care and paternal affection of the Deity 
for his people, with the natural tenderness of the 
eagle for its young: 


As the eagle stirreth up her nest; 
Fluttereth over her young; 

Expandeth her plumes, taketh them ; 
Beareth them upon her wings; 

So Jehovah alone did lead him, 

And there was no strange god with him. 


In Lev. xi. 18. we read of the “gier eagle”—Heb. 
ton, rdchdm ; but being associated with water birds, 
as the swan, the pelican, the stork, &c. it has been 
doubted whether any kind of eagle is the bird intend- 
ed. Most interpreters are willing, after Bochart, to 
render the Hebrew word rdcham by that kind of 
Egyptian vulture which is now called rachami, and 
is abundant in the streets of Cairo, Vultur percnopte- 
rus. Some want a water-fowl; Dr. Geddes trans- 
Yates stork, but, in his critical remarks, doubts its pro- 
priety, without, however, determining for any other 

ird. Perhaps the king-fisher, or alcyone, is the bird 
iutended by the Jewish legislator, and this opinion is, 
to some extent, countenanced by the ancient versions. 
The tender affection of the bird, too, well agrees 
with the import of the Hebrew word, which is from 
a root signifying tenderness and affection. See more 
under Brrps. 

It must not be concealed, however, that this opin- 
ion has its difficulties; and from a passage in the 
book of Proverbs, (chap. xxx. 16.) in which the rdcham 
is mentioned, we shall, perhaps, be justified in con- 
cluding for some species of the vulture kind. De- 
seribing four things which are never satisfied, the 
sacred writer mentions the grave, and the ravenous 
rdcham, unhappily rendered “the barren womb,” in 
our version. We close these remarks with Hassel- 
quist’s description of the Egyptian vulture, to which 
we have before referred, and which is thought by 
many writers to be the Hebrew rdchdm. “The ap- 
pearance of the bird is as horrid as can well be im- 
agined. ‘The face is naked and wrinkled, the eyes 


are large and black, the beak black and crooked, 


the talons large and extended ready for prey, and 
the whole body polluted with filth. These are qual- 
ities enough to make i beholder shudder with 


Egypt cannot be enough thankful to Providence for 
this bird. All the places round Cairo are filled 
with the dead bodies of asses and camels; and 
thousands of these birds fly about and devour the 
carcasses, before they putrify, and fill the air with 
noxious exhalations.” See under Brrps. 

EAR. “I will uncover thine ear,” is a Hebraism, 
by which is meant, [ will reveal something to thee, 
1 Sam. ix. 15; 2 Sam. vii. 27, margin. The servant 
who renounced the privilege of freedom, in the sab- 
batical year, had his ear pierced with an awl, in the 
presence of the judges, at his master’s door, Exod. 
xxi. 6; Deut. xv. 17. This practice continued in 


Syria to the time of Juvenal :— . 
Molles quod in aure fenestrae, 
Arguerint, licet ipse negem ? Sar. I. 


“ which the soft slits in the ear will prove, though I 
myself should deny it.” The Psalmist says, in the 
person of the Messiah, “Sacrifice and offering thov 
didst not desire; mine ears hast thou opened,” Ps 
Ix. 5. Heb. Thou hast digged my ears; thou has» 
opened them, removed impediments and made them 
attentive ; i. e. thou hast prepared me for obedience , 
or, thou hast pierced them, as those of such ser- 
vants were pierced, who chose to remain with their 
masters. Paul reads, (Heb. x. 5.) “a body hast thou 
prepared for me ;” and thus the LXX and the gene- 
rality of the ancient fathers read the passage ;— 
amounting to the same sense as above. “To have 
heavy ears,” is said of natural as well as of volun- 
tary deafness. “Make the ears of this people heavy,” 
(Isa. vi. 10.) perhaps, repeat thy admonitions to 
them till their ears are tired of them; or tell them 
that I will suffer them to barden their hearts, and 
stop their ears against my word. Scripture some- 
times says the prophets do what they forctell only. 
See Brinpyess. 

EARING, an agricultural term. 

There is a passage, (Gen. xlv. 6.) which, if it has 
been occasionally misunderstood by a reader, may 
be pardoned :—“ There remain five years, in which 
shall be neither EARtNG nor harvest.” The fact is, 
that earing is an old English word for ploughing ;— 
the original word yn is that generally rendered 
“ploughing,” and why it should not be so translated 
here we cannot tell, as earing now suggests the idea 
of gathering ears of corn after they are arrived at 
maturity ; whereas Joseph means to say, “ There shall 
be neither ploughing nor harvest during five years.” 
The reader will perceive that this variation of import 
implies a totally different course of natural phenom- 
ena in Egypt; for the Nile must have risen so little 
as to have rendered ploughing hopeless; or, its 
waters must have been so abundant, as to have over- 
flowed the country entirely, and to have annihilated 
the use of the plough: moreover, if no ploughing, no 
sowing: that is, harvest was not expected ; conse- 
quently it was not prepared for, in respect of corn. 
No doubt but the Nile was deficient ; it did not rise ; 
the peasants, therefore, did not plough ; and to this 
agrees the account of an ancient author, that for nine 
years together the Nile did not rise to half a harvest, 
The same word chdrish occurs, 1 Sam. viii. 12 :— 
“The king will appoint your sons, to ear his ground 
and to reap his harvest:” Heb. to plough his plough- 
ing; which sounds, to modern ears, at least, as a ve! 
distinct branch of agriculture. We read, Exo 
xxxiv. 21, “ Six days spend in labor, but on the sev 
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enth day rest: in earing time (ploughing time, béchd- 
rish) and in harvest thou shalt rest.’ And in Isa. 
xxx, 24. “The oxen likewise, and the young asses 
which ear the ground ;”’—but in this place the word 
in the original for ear is not, as heretofore, charish, 
but ray, dbad, which signifies to labor in almost any 
manner. On this subject it should be observed, that 
our translation has used the word earing in the sense 
of tillage, general labor, labor of any kind, bestowed 
on the ground, in Deut. xxi. 4: “The elders shall 
bring down the heifer into a rough valley, (rather to 
the rough bank of a brook, or running water,) which 
is neither eared nor sown”—read, which is not tilled, 
cultivated in any manner; literally, “which has no 
cultivation in it:”—the word is dbad here, also. 
Though, in strict propriety, these two very distinct 
Hebrew words ought to have been rendered by two 
answerable English expressions, equally distinct ; 
yet, these latter instances of the word earing may 
satisfy us what was the intention of our trauslators 
when they used it, to represent that word which 
should be rendered ploughing; that is, that they 
took it generally for cultivation of any kind ; and 
neaut to imply (Gen. xlv. 6.) that Egypt should be 
five years without any hopeful exertions of agricul- 
ture. Whether this be accurate, is another question, 
as certainly there may be a cessation of ploughing, 
yet other labors designed to promote fertility. may 
be advauced. They meant, also, (1 Sam. viii. 12.) to 
say, The king will appoint your sons to till his lands 
by some means; whether that means be ploughing, 
or any other. It follows, that we ought to make 
very great allowances for changes in our language 
since the time of our translators, and not blame 
them for the use of words now becoine obsolete ; but 
which, in their day, well expressed their meaning. 

EAR-RINGS. We have a passage in Gen. xxxv. 
4, which has been supposed capable of different 
senses ; Jacob ordered his household to give up the 
“strange gods which were in their hands, and all 
their ear-rings which were in their ears ;’—that is, 
say some, in the ears of the strange gods; while 
others with more propriety say, in the ears of the 
persons of Jacob’s family. To determine this ques- 
tion, we subjoin an instance of ear-rings, which the 
patriarch Jacob would surely have buried as deep 
under ground, as he would any other instrument 
of superstition: it is from Montfaucon, Antiq. Expl. 
vol. iii, Supp. “There was discovered at Porto, 
when I was at Rome, in a vault under ground, which 
was made for the family Ceesennia, two large stat- 
ues ; one of a man dressed like a senator, the other 
of a woman, in a Roman habit, with two gold pen- 
dants in her ears; one with the figure of Jupiter on 
it, the other with that of Juno: and also the statue 
of a little child, their son, Aulus Ceesennius Hermea 
caused these statues to be made for himself and his 
wife; as the inscription informs us, which was found 
near them.” See AmuLer. 

The word ear-ring sometimes occurs in the Eng- 
lish Bible, when a similar ornament for the nose is 
rather intended. 

EARTH. This word is taken in various senses :— 
‘J.) Forthat gross element, which sustains and nour- 
ishes us; which nourishes plants, and fruit; for the 
continent, as distinguished from the sea.—(2.) For 

hat rude matter which existed in the beginning, 
Gen. i, 1.—(3.) For the terraqueous globe, and its 
contents, Psalm xxiv. 1; exv. 16.—(4.) For the in- 
habitants of the earth, Gen. xi. 1. See also vi. 13; 
Psalm xcvi. 1,—(5.) For the empire of Chaldea and 
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Assyria, Ezra i. 2. And (6.) for the land of Judea 
The restricted sense of this word to Judea and the 
region around it, we apprehend to be more common 
in Scripture than is usually supposed; and this ac- 
ceptation of it has great effect in elucidating many 
passages, where it ought to be so understood. 

To demand earth and water, was a custom of the 
ancient Persians, by which they required a people 
to ackne vledge their dominion; Nebuchodonosor, 
in the Greek of Judith, (chap. ii. 7.) commands Holo- 
fernes to march against the people of the West, who 
had refused submission, and to declare to them, that 
they were to prepare earth and water. Darius or- 
dered his envoys to demand earth and water of the 
Scythians ; and Megabysus required the same of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, in the name of Darius. 
Polybius and Plutarch notice this custom among the 
Persians. Some believe, that these symbolical de- 
mands denoted dominion of the earth and sea ; 
others, that the earth represented the food received 
from it, corn and fruits; the water, drink, which is 
the second part of human nourishinent. Ecclesias- 
ticus xv. 16. in much the same sense, says, “ The 
Lord hath set fire and water before thee; stretch 
forth thy hand unto whether thou wilt ;’? and chap. 
xxxix. 26. “Fire and water are the most necessary 
things to life.” Fire and water were considered by 
the ancients as the first principles of the generation, 
birth, and preservation of man. Proscribed persons 
were debarred from their use; as, on the contrary, 
wives in their nuptial ceremonies were obliged to 
touch them. 

Earru, in a moral or spiritual sense, is opposed 
to heaven and spirit. “He that is of the earth, is 
earthy, and speaketh of the earth: he that cometh 
from heaven is above all,” Jobn iii. 31. “If ye then 
be risen with Christ, set not your aflections on things 
on the earth,” Col. ii. 1, 2. 

EARTHLY, EARTHY. Having the affections 
fixed on the affairs of this life: it is opposed to 
heavenly-mindedness, spiritual, Jam. iii. 15; 1 Cor. 
xv. 48. 

EARTHQUAKE, a convulsion of the earth. 
Scripture speaks of several earthquakes. One of 
the most remarkable is that which swallowed up 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, Numb. xvi. This was, 
no doubt, a miraculous event ; but whether the mir- 
acle consisted in the earthquake itself, or in the cir- 
cumstances attending it, is not clear; possibly there 
would have been an earthquake had not Israel] been 
encamped around that spot; or had not Korah re- 
belled; but then Korah and his associates would 
have escaped from it; that is, the punishment might 
be miraculous, though the earthquake were natural. 
Another earthquake is that which happened in the 
27th of Uzziah king of Judah, A. M. 3221, ante A. 
D.783. This is mentioned, Amos i. 1; Zech. xiv. 5. 
and in Josephus, who adds, that its violence divided 
a mountain, which lay west of Jerusalem, and drove 
one part of it four furlongs ; when it was stopped by 
the wall on the east of the city, but not till the earth 
had closed up the highway, and covered the king’s 
gardens. A very memorable earthquake is that 
which happened at our Saviour’s death, (Matt. xxvii. 
51.) and many have thought, that it was perceived 
throughout the world. Others think it was felt only 
in Judea, or in the temple at Jerusalem, Cyril of 
Jerusalem says, that the rocks on mount Calvary 
were shown in his time, which had been rent asun- 
der by this earthquake. Sandys and Maundrell 
testify the same; and say that they examined the 
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breaches m the rock, and were convinced tnat they 
were effects of an earthquake. It must have been 
terrible, since the centurion and those with him, 
were so affected by it, as to acknowledge the inno- 
cence of our Saviour, Luke xxiii. 47. The word 
earthquake is also used ina more limited sense, to 
denote prodigious agitations of mountains, shocks of 
the foundation of the universe, effects of God’s pow- 
er, wrath, and vengeance,—figurative exaggerations, 
which represent the greatness, strength, and power 
of God, Psalm civ. 32; xviii. 7; xlvi. 2; exiv. 4. It 
sometimes figuratively expresses a dissolution of the 
powers of government in a country, or state, Rev. 
xvi. 18, 19. 

EAST. The Hebrews express east, west, north, 
and south, by before, behind, left, and right; aecord- 
ing to the situation of a man whose face is turned 
to the rising sun. Hence forwards means towards 
the east. 

It appears from many places in the Old and New 
Testaments, that the sacred writers called the proy- 
mces around and beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, 
‘Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Persia,) Kedem, or the 
East. Moses, who was educated in Egypt, and lived 
iong in Arabia, might probably follow that custom ; 
especially as Babylonia, Chaldea, Susiana, Persia, 
much of Mesopotamia, and the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, are, for the greater part of their course, east 
of Palestine, Egypt, and Arabia. Beside this, as those 
who came frou Armenia, Syria, Media, and Upper 
Mesopotamia, entered Palestine and Egypt on the 
east side, it was sufficient to warrant the Hebrews in 
saying, that these people lay east of them; and that 
these countries were known among the Hebrews 
under the name of the East, appears from several 
passages. Balaam says, (Numb. xxiii. 7.) that Balak, 
king of Moab, had brought him from the mountains 
of the East; i. e. from Pethor, on the Euphrates. 
Isaiah says, (xli. 2.) that Abraham came from the 
East into the land of Canaan; and (xlvi. 11.) that 
Cyrus should come from the East against Babylon. 
In chap. ix. 12. he places Syria east of Judea. Dan- 
iel says, (xi. et Antiochus should be troubled with 
news of a revolt of the eastern provinces; i. e. the 
Php on the other side of the Euphrates; and 

Tatthew says, that the wise men who came to wor- 
ship Jesus, came from the East, chap. ii. 1. All this 
confirms the opinion, that in the Scripture style, the 
Fast is often used for the provinces which lie easter- 
ly, though perhaps inclining to the north of Judea 
aud of pt. It is remarked, that this word in the 
Greek of tlanthew, (ii. 1.) gives us no certain idea of 
the country whence the Magi came; but it might not 
be so in the original Syro-Chaldaic document, from 
which perhaps the apostle copied. In that language, 
a certain country was most probably determined by 
this appellation. We know not whether the Talmud- 
ists may help us in this instance; but they thus 
speak: “from Rekam to the East, and Rekam itself 
is as the East”— that is, excluded from the land of 
Tsrael, eastward, and consequently is heathen Jand; 
if, then, Rekam adjoined the land of Israel, we need 
not go very far to seek the East, which adjoined Re- 
kam. We may ask also as to the Magi—What was 
their Syriac title? In the Gemara we have a story 
of an Arabian informing a Jew that the Messiah was 
born :—if this were a memorial of Eastern Arabia, it 
may agree with the country east of Rekam; which 
would not greatly differ from the districts occupied 
by the sons of Abraham, and called “the East,” Gen. 
xxv. 6 ; Judg. vi. 3. 
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We read (Gen. xi. 1, 2.) that mankind departed 
from Kedem; in our translation “the East ;? upon 
which there has been much controversy. It would 
be useless to detail the various conjectures of Jearn 
ed men as to the situation of Kedem. We have 
seen that there are several districts in Scripture so 
called ; some being close to Syria; but for this 
Kedem we must direct our researches to a country 
east of Babylonia; since the inhabitants of this coun- 
try came thither after a journey “from the East.” 
[The country here meant is, unquestionably, that in 
the vicinity of mount Ararat, where mankind first 
settled after the deluge. To come from that coun- 
try to Babylonia, it was necessary to, keep along on 
the east side of the Median mountains, and then issue 
at once from the east upon the plain. (See Bryant’s 
Mythol. iii, p. 24; also Mr. Smith’s letter under the 
article ieee R. 

EAST WIND. See Winn. 

EASTER. It is no honor to our translators, that 
this word occurs in the English Bible, Acts xii. 43 it 
should have been passover, which feast of the Jews 
we well know. aster is a word of Saxon origin ; 
and imports a goddess of the Saxons, or rather of the 
East, Estera, in honor of whom sacrifices being an- 
nually offered about the passover time of the year, 
(spring,) the name became attached by association 
of ideas to the Christian festival of the rcsurreciion, 
which happened at the time of the passover; hence 
we say Easter-day, Easter-Sunday, but very improp- 
erly; as we by no means refer the festival then 
kept to the goddess of the ancient Saxons. So the 
present German word for Easter, Ostern, is referred 
to the same goddess, Estera or Ostera. 

EATING. 'The ancient Hebrews did not eat in- 
differently with all persons ; they would have esteem- 
ed themselves polluted and dishonored by eating 
with those of another religion, or of an odious pro- 
fession. In Joseph’s time they neither ate with the 
Egyptians, nor the Egyptians with them ; (Gen. xliii. 
32.) nor in our Saviour’s time, with the Samaritans, 
John iv. 9. The Jews were scandalized at his eating 
with publicans and sinners, Matt. ix. ll. As there 
were several sorts of meats, the use of which was 
prohibited, they could not conveniently eat with 
those who partook of them, fearing to receive pollu- 
tion by touching such food, or if by accident any 
particles of it should fall on them, See Mears. 

At their meals, some suppose they had each his’ 
separate table; and that Joseph, entertaining his 
brethren in Egypt, seated them separately, each at 
his particular table, while he himself sat down sepa- 
rately from the Egyptians, who ate with him; but 
he sent to his brethren portions out of the provisions 
which were before him, Gen. xliii. 31, etseq. Elka- 
nah, Samuel’s father, who had two wives, distributed 
their portions to them separately, 1 Sam. i. 4,5. In 
Homer, each guest is supposed to have had his little 
table apart; and the master of the feast distributed 
meat to each, Odyss. xiv. 446 seq. We are assured 
that this is still practised in China; and that many in 
India never eat out of the same dish, nor on the 
same table with another person, believing they can- 
not do so without sin; and this, not only ip their 
own country, but when travelling, and in foreign 
lands. 

This is also the case with the Brahmj.is and vari- 
ous castes in India; who will not ever use » vessel 
after a European, though he may coly have drank 
from it water recently drawn out of a well. The 


| same strictness is observed by the more scrupulous 
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among the Mahometans; and instances have peen 
known of every plate, and dish, and cup, that had 
been used by Christian guests, being broken imme- 
diately after their departure, 

The ancient manners which we see in Homer, we 
see likewise in Scripture, with regard to eating, 
drinking, and entertainments. There was great 
plenty, but little delicacy ; great respect and honor 


paid to the guests by serving them plentifully. Jo- 
seph sent his brother Benjamin a portion five times 
larger than those of his other brethren. 
set a whole quarter of a calf before Saul ; 
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(1.) The reader is requested to notice the construe- 
tiou of the tables, i. e. three tables, so set together 
as to form but one. (2.) Around these tables are 

laved, not seats, but couches, or beds, one to each ta- 
ile; each of these beds being called clinium, three 
of these united, to surround the three tables, formed 
the triclinium (three beds.) These beds were formed 
of mattrasses stuffed; and were often highly orna- 
mented. (3.) Observe the attitude of the guests ; 
eac. re-lining on his left elbow ; and therefore using 
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24. The women did not appear at table in enter- 
tainments with the men; this would have been 
an indecency; as it is at this day throughout the 
Kast. 

The Hebrews anciently sat at table, but afterwards 
imitated the Persians and Chaldeans, who reclined 
on table-beds, or divans, while eating. Asa knowl- 
edge of this fact is of importance to a right under- 
standing of several passages in the New Testament, 
we shall offer some remarks upon it. The accom- 
panying engraving represents one of the common 
eating tables. 

s 
} 
< 
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principally his right hand, that only (or at least 
chiefly) being free for use. Observe also, that the 
feet of the person reelining being towards the exter- 
nal edge of the bed, they’ were much more readily 
reached by any body passing, than any other part of 
the person so reclining. 

In cireular or crescent-formed tables, the right ex- 
tremity was the first ae of honor, and the left 
extremity the second place of honor. We may sup- 
pose the same of the square trielinium. 
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For want of proper discrimination and description, 
m respect to the attitude at table, as before noticed, 
several passages of the Gospels are not merely injur- 
ed as to their true sense, but are absolutely reduced 
to nonsense, in our English translation. So Luke 
vii. 36: “A woman in the city who was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sav at meat in the phari- 
see’s house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 
and stood at his feet behind him, weeping ; and began 
to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe them with 
the hairs of her head; and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment.” Now, surely, when 
a person sits at meat, according to those ideas which 
naturally suggest themselves to an English reader, 
his feet, being on the floor under the table, are before 
him, not behind him; and the impossibility of any 
one standing at his feet behind him, and while stand- 
ing, kissing his feet, wiping them, &c. is glaring. 
However, by inspecting the engraving, the narration 
becomes intelligible ; the feet of a person recumbent, 
being outermost, are most exposed to salutation, or to 
any other treatment, from one standing behind them. 
The same observations apply to John xii. 38: “ Laza- 
rus was one who reclined at table (cruzer or) with 
Jesus; and Mary anointed the feet of Jesus,” &e. 

Assisted by these ideas, we may better understand 
the history of our Lord’s washing his disciples’ feet, 
(John xiii. 5.) He poureth water into a basin, and go- 
ing round the beds whereon the disciples reclined, 
he began to wash their feet, which lay on the external 
edge of the couch, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded, &c. (verse 12.) “ after he had 
taken his garments and was reclined again, he 
said,” &c. 

It is not easy to ascertain dag ntl the form of the 
beds anciently used among the Persians ; but, by re- 
garding them as something like, what our engravings 
represent, we may see the story of Haman’s petition- 
ing Esther for his life, in nearly its true light. While 
the king went into the garden, Haman first stood up 
to entreat Esther to grant him his life; and being 
desirous of using even the most pathetic mode of 
entreaty, he fell prostrate on the bed where the 
queen was lying recumbent ; the king, that instant re- 
turning, observing his attitude, and his nearness to 
the queen, which was utterly contrary to female 
modesty, and to royal dignity, exclaimed, “ What! 
will he also force the queen! she being in my company, 


in the palace 2” But, when Esther fell at the king’s 
feet, ee viii. 3.) we are to consider the king as 


seated on the divan, or sofa, in a very different at- 
titude, and disposition of his person. See Ben. 
This may be a proper place to notice the import of 
some other expressions, which, appearing to be simi- 
lar, might seem to infer the same attitude. So, 
“Mary sat at Jesus’s feet” to hear his discourse ; 
while Martha was cumbered about much Serving. 
Martha, standing before Jesus, said, “ Lord, direct my 
sister to help me,” but Mary was sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, close to the divan on which he sat ; where we 
see clearly that both the sisters, one standing, the 
other sitting, might be before Jesus, as he sat on the 
divan. See Brep 

It would be perhaps overstraining these remarks, 
to apply them to some of those slighter incidents 
which sacred history has recorded ; it is nevertheless 
‘proper to notice, how justly John might be said to 
“lie in Jesus’s bosom” (John xiii, 23.) at the supper 
table. Is it supposable, from circumstances, that our 
Lord was not in the chief place of honor, (according 
to the Grecks, the right extremity of the triclinium,) 
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as such a person could not have any one lying im his 
bosom; or is it probable that the Jews esteemed 
some other part, perhaps the left extremity, as the 
place of honor? It is certain that the Turks and 
Chinese do so. 

The tables which the Jews are represented as pu- 
rifying by washing, (Mark vii. 4.) are these kind of 
beds, (x4re)—purifying, as if they had been polluted 
by the recumbence of strangers; unless it were cus- 
tomary, as in point of neatness it ought to be, to 
wash the tables after every meal, and before they 
received guests again. This, however, could not 
extend to the bolsters and pillows, as they could not 
be made sufficiently dry to receive guests, in so short 
a time as intervened between one meal and another. 

(The mode of reclining at table on couches was 
common in the East, and also among the Greeks 
and Romans. The general character of these meals 
appears to have been the same in the Jatter nations 
and among the Hebrews, and may be found described, 
with references to the necessary classical authorities, 
in Potter’s Greek Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 375, seq. and 
Adam’s Rom. Antiq. Philad. 1807. p. 434, seq. It 
was ata later period, under the emperors, that the 
semicircular couch, above represented, was intro- 
duced. In still later times, the custom was adopted 
which still prevails in the East, of sitting or reclin- 
ing on the floor at meat, and at other times on 
cushions, etc. 

Sy ia mode of eating in the East is shown 
in the following extracts from travellers. Dr. Jow 
ett, while on a visit to Deir el Kamr, not far from 
Beyroot, has the following remarks: (Chr. Research- 
es in Syria, &e. p. 210. Amer.ed.) “'T’o witness the 
daily family habits, in the house in which I lived at 
Deir el Kamr, forcibly reminded me of Scripture 
scenes. The absence of the femalesat our meals has 
been already noticed. There is another custom, by no 
means agreeable to a European ; to which, however, 
that I might not seem unfriendly, I would have will- 
ingly endeavored to submit, but it was impossible to 
learn it in the short compass of a twenty days’ visit. 
There are set on the table, in the evening, two or 
three messes of stewed meat, vegetables, and sour 
milk, To me, the privilege of a knife and spoon 
and plate was granted: but the rest all helped them- 
selves immediately from the dish; in which it was 
no uncommon thing to see more than five Arab 
fingers at onetime. ‘Their bread, which is extremely 
thin, tearing and folding up Jike a sheet of paper, is 
used for the purpose of rolling together a large 
mouthful, or sopping up the fluid and vegetables. 
But the practice which was most revolting to me 
was this: when the master of the house found in 
the dish any dainty morsel, he took it out with his 
fingers, and applied it to my mouth. This was true 
Syrian courtesy and hospitality ; and, had I been suf- 
ficiently well-bred, my mouth would have opened to 
receive it. On my pointing to my plate, however, 
he had the goodness to deposit the choice morsel 
there. I would not have noticed so trivial a circum- 
stance, if it did not exactly illustrate what the Evan- 
gelists record of the Last Supper. St. Matthew 
relates that the traitor was described by our Lord 
in these terms—He that dippeth his hand with me in 
the dish, the same shall betray me, xxvi. 23. From 
this it may be inferred that Judas sat near to our 
Lord; perhaps on one side next to him. St. John, 
who was leaning on Jesus’s bosom, describes the 
fact with an additional circumstance. Upon his ask- 
ing, Lord, who is it? Jesus answered, He tt is to whom 
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I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it. And when 
he had dipped the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the 
son of cam And after the sop, Satan entered into 
him, xiii. 25—27. 

Niebuhr’s account is as follows: (Deser. of Arabia, 
p- 52.) “The table of the orientals is arranged ac- 
cording to their mode of living. As they always sit 
upon the floor, a large cloth is spread out in the mid- 
dle of the room upon the floor, in order that the bits 
and crumbs may not be lost, or the carpets soiled. 
[On journeys, especially in the deserts, the place of 
this cloth is supplied by a round piece of leather, 
which the traveller carries with him. Travels ii. p. 
372.] Upon this cloth is placed a small stool, which 
serves as a support for a large round tray of tinned 
copper; on this the food is served up in various 
sinall dishes of copper, well tinned within and with- 
out. Among the better class of Arabs, one finds, 
instead of napkins, a long cloth, which extends to all 
who sit at table, and which they lay upon their laps. 
Where this is wanting, each one takes, instead of a 
napkin, his own handkerchief, or rather small towel, 
which he always carries with him to wipe himself 
with after washing. Knives and forks are not used. 
The Turks sometimes have spoons of wood or horn. 
The Arabs are so accustomed to use the hand instead 
of a spoon, that they can do without a spoon even 
when eating bread and milk prepared in the usual 
manner. Other kinds of food, such as we commonly 
eat with a spoon, I do not remember to have seen. 

“Tt is, indeed, at first, very unpleasant to an Euro- 
pean, just arrived in the East, to eat with people 
who help themselves to the food out of the common 
dish with their fingers; but this is easily got over, 
after one has become acquainted with their mode of 
life. As the Mohammedans are required, by their 
religion, very often to wash themselves, it is there- 
fore even on this account probable, that their cooks 
prepare their food with as much cleanliness as those 
of Europe. The Mohammedans are even obliged to 
keep their nails cut so short, that no impurity can 
collect under them; for they believe their prayers 
would be without any effect, if there should be the 
least impurity upon any part of the body. And 
since, now, before eating, they always wash them- 
selves carefully, and generally too with soap, it 
come at length to seem of less consequence wheth- 
er they help themselves from the dish with clean 
fingers, or with a fork. 

“Among the sheikhs of the desert, who require 
at a meal nothing more than pillau, i. e. boiled rice, a 
very large wooden dish is brought on full; and 
around this one party after another set themselves, till 
the dish is emptied, or they are satisfied. In Merdin, 
where I once ate with sixteen ofticers of the Wai- 
wode, a servant placed himself between the guests, 
and had nothing to do, but to take away the empty 
dishes, and set down the full ones which other ser- 
vants brought in. As soon as ever the dish was set 
down, all the sixteen hands were immediately thrust 
into it; and that to so much purpose, that rarely 
could any one help himself three times. They eat, 
in the East, with very great rapidity ; and at this meal 
in Merdin, in the time of about twenty minutes, we 
sent out more than fourteen empty dishes.” *R. 

In closing this subject, we may properly notice 
the obligations which are considered by eastern peo- 
ple to be contracted by eating together. Niebubr 
says, “When a Bedouin sheikh eats bread with 
strangers, they may trust his fidelity and depend on 
nis protection.——A traveller will always do well, 
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therefore, to take an early opportunity of securing the 
friendship of his guide by a meal.” The reader will 
recollect the complaint of the Psalmist, (xli. 9.) pen- 
etrated with the deep ingratitude of one whom he 
describes as having been his own familiar friend, in 
whom he trusted—* who did eat of my bread, even he 
hath lifted up his hee] against me!” To the morti- 
fication of insult was added the violation of all con- 
fidence, the breach of every obligation connected 
with the ties of humanity, with the laws of honor, 
with the bonds of social life, with the unsuspecting 
freedom of those moments when the soul unbends 
itself to enjoyment, and is, if ever, off its guard. 
Under the article Covenanr oF Saut, we saw the 
obligation contracted by the participation of bread 
and salt; we now find, that among the Arabs, at least, 
the friendship and protection implied attaches no 
less to bread. Hence, in part, no doubt, the convivi- 
ality that always followed the making of a covenant. 
Hence, also, the severity of some of the feelings ac- 
knowledged by the indignant man of patience, Job, 
as appears in several passages of his pathetic expos- 
tulations. It is well known that Arabs, who have 
given food to a stranger, have afterwards thought 
themselves bound to protect him against the ven- 
geance, demanded by consanguinity, for even blood 
itself. 

EBAL, a mountain in Ephraim, near Shechem, 
over against mount Gerizim, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a valley of about two hundred paces wide, 
in which stands the town of Shechem. Bon moun- 
tains are much alike in length, height, and form, and 
their altitude is stated by Mr. Buckingham not to ex- 
ceed 700 or 800 feet, from the level of the valley. 
But if they are alike in these particulars, in others 
they are very unlike; for Ebal is barren, while 
Gerizim is beautiful and fruitful. The Jews and 
Samaritans have great disputes about them, (See 
Gerizim.) Moses commanded Israel, that as soon 
as they had passed the Jordan, they should go to 
Shechem, and divide into two bodies, each compos- 
ed of six tribés, one placed on, that is, adjacent to, 
Ebal; the other on, that is, adjacent to, Gerizim. 
The six tribes on, or at, Gerizim, were to pronounce 
blessings on those who should faithfully observe the 
law ; and the six on mount Ebal, avere to pronounce 
curses against those who should violate it, Deut. 
xxvii. This Joshua executed, Josh. viii. 30, 31. 
Moses enjoined them to erect an altar of unhewn 
stones on mount Ebal, and to plaster them over, that 
the law might be written on the altar; but the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, instead of Ebal reads Gerizim ; 
because the altar and sanctuary of the Samaritans 
were there. See SHecHEM. 

EBED-MELECH, a eunuch or servant of king 
Zedekiah, who being informed that Jeremiah was 
imprisoned in a place full of mire, informed the king 
of it, and was the means of his restoration to safety, 
though not to liberty. For this humanity he was 
promised divine protection, and after the city was 
taken by Nebuzaradan he was preserved, Jeremiah 
XXxviil. 7. 

EBEN-EZER, stone of help, a witness stone 
erected by Samuel, of divine assistance obtained, 1 
Sam. vii. 12. 

EBER, see Heser. 

EBODA, a town in Arabia Petrea. Probably 
Oboda, or Oboth, Numb. xxi. 10 ; xxxiii. 43, 44. 

ECBATANA, the ancient capital of Media, built, 
or, perhaps, enlarged and _ fortified, by Dejoces, or 
Arphaxad, fourth king of the Medes. It was en- 
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compassed with seven walls, of unequal heights; 
the largest, according to Herodotus, (lib. i. cap. 98.) 
was equal in extent with those of Athens; that is, 
178 furlongs, or nearly eight leagues, (Thucyd. lib. i.) 
After the union of Media with Persia, Ecbatana be- 
came the summer residence of the kings of Persia, 
because of the freshness of the air. It still subsists, 
under the name of Hamadan, in lat. 34° 53’ N. Jong. 
40° E, Its inhabitants are stated by Mr. Kinnier to 
be about 40,000, including about 600 Jewish families. 
It is supposed to be mentioned under the name of 
Achmetha, Ezra vi. 2. 

ECCLESIASTES. This word is feminine in 
the Hebrew, and literally signifies, one who speaks in 
public; or, one who convenes the assembly. The 
Greeks and Latins, not regarding the gender, render 
it Ecclesiastes, an orator, one who speaks in public. 
Solomon describes himself in the first verse, “The 
words of Koheleth, [Eng. Vers. ‘the Preacher,’] the 
son of David, king of Jerusalem.” He mentions his 
works, his ches, hia buildings, and his proverbs, or 
parables, and that he was the wisest and happiest of 
all kings in Jerusalem; which description plainly 
characterizes Solomon. This book is generally 
thought to be the production of Solomon’s repent- 
ance, towards the latter end of his life. It proposes 
the sentiments of the Sadducees and Epicureans in 
their full force ; proves excellently the vanity of all 
things; the little benefit of men’s restless and busy 
cares, and the uncertainty of their knowledge ; but 
concludes, “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole of man.” In this all his obligations 
terminate ; this is his only means to happiness, pres- 
ent and future. In reading this book, care should be 
taken not to deduce opinions from detached senti- 
ments, but from the general scope and combined 
force of the whole. 

ECCLESIASTICUS, a book so called in Latin, 
either to distinguish it from Ecclesiastes, or to show 
that it contains, as well as that, precepts and exlor- 
tations to wisdom and virtue. The Greeks call it 
“The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach.” It con- 
tains maxims and instructions, useful in all states and 
conditions of life. Some of the ancients ascribed 
this work to Solomon; but the author is much more 
modern than Solomon, and speaks of several persons 
who lived after that prince. He mentions himself in 
chap. i. 27: “J, Jesus, the son of Sirach, have writ- 
ten in this book the instruction of understanding and 
knowledge.” Chap, li. is inscribed, “A prayer of 
Jesus, the son of Sirach.” The interpreter of it out 
of Syriac or Hebrew into Greek, says, that his 
| Sap bed Jesus composed it in Hebrew ; but we 

ve no authentic information who he was, nor 
when he lived. He praises the high-priest Simon, 
and speaks of him as not then living: but there were 
more high-priests than one of this name. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable, he means Simon II. after whose 
death those calamities befell the Jews, which might 
induce the son of Sirach to speak as he does, chap. 
xxxvi.and1. The translator of it into Greek came 
into Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy VII. 
surnamed Euergetes, the second of that name; as 
he says in his preface. The author of the Latin 
translation from the Greek is unknown. Jerome 
says, the church receives Ecclesiasticus for edifica- 
tion, but not to authorize any point of doctrine. 

ECDIPPA, otherwise Achzib, which see. 

ECLIPSE. The Hebrews seem not to have phi- 
osopized much on eclipses, which they considered 
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as sensible marks of God’s anger. See Joel ii. 10 
31; iii. 15; Job ix. 7.—Ezekiel (xxxii. 7.) and Job 
(xxxvi. 32.) speak more particularly, that God covers 
the sun with clouds, when he deprives the earth of 
its light, by eclipses. Yet, when we read that “the 
sun shall be turned into darkness ; and the moon in- 
to blood,” we can hardly avoid discerning an acs 
quaintance with the appearance of those luminaries 
while under eclipse. ‘The interruption of the sun’s 
light causes him to appear black ; and the moon dur- 
ing a total eclipse exhibits a copper color; or what 
Scripture intends by a blood color. See Darkness. 

ED, witness, the name given to the altar erected 
by the two tribes and a half, who were settled be- 
yond Jordan, Josh. xxii. 34. It was probably a 
copy or repetition of that which was used among 
the Hebrews, their brethren, and it was built to wit- 
ness to posterity the interest of these tribes in the 
altar conimon to the descendants of the patriarch 
Israel. 

I. EDEN, a province in Asia, in which was para- 
dise. “The Lord planted eastward a garden, y>y2 },, 
in Eden, and there he put the man whom he had 
formed,” Gen. ii. 8. The topography of Eden is 
thus described: “ And a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden, and from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads. The name of the first is 
Pison; that is it which compasseth the whole land 
of Havilah, where is gold... bdellium, and the onyx- 
stone. And the name of the second river is Gibon; 
the same is it that compasseth the whole land of 
Cush. And the name of the third river is Hidde- 
kel ; that isit which goeth toward the east of Assyria. 
And the fourth river is Euphrates,” ver. 10—14. 

There is hardly any part of the world in which it 
has not been sought: in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, 
in America; in Tartary, on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, in the Indies, in China, in the island of Ceylon, 
in Armenia; under the equator; in Mesopotamia, in 
Syria, in Persia, in Babylonia, in Arabia, in Palestine, 
in Ethiopia, among the Mountains of the Moon ; near 
the mountains of Libanus, Antilibanus, and Damas- 
cus. Huet places it on the river produced by the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, now called the 
river of the Arabs; below this conjunction and the 
division of the same river, before it falls into the 
Persian sea. He selects the eastern shore of this 
river, which being considered according to the dis- 
position of its channel, and not according to the 
course of its stream, was divided into four heads, or 
four different openings, that is, two upwards, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and two below, the Pison and 
Gihon. The Pison, according to him, is the western 
channel, and the Gibon is the eastern channel of the 
Tigris, which discharges itself into the Persian gulf. 
It is said that Bochart was much of the same opin- 
ion. (Phaleg. lib. i. cap, 4; De Anim. Sacer. part ii, 
lib. v. cap. vi.) Other skilful men have placed Eden 
in Armenia, between the sources of the rivers, (1.) 
Tigris, (2.) Euphrates, (3.) Araxis, (4.) Phasis, taken 
to be the four rivers described by Moses. Euphra- 
tes is expressly mentioned ; Hiddekel is the Tigris; 
the Phasis is Pison; the Gihon is the Araxes. 

The orientals think, that the terrestrial paradise 
was in the island of Serendib, or Ceylon; and that 
when Adam was driven out of paradise, he was sent 
to the mountain of Rahoun in this island, two or 
three days’ journey from the sea. The Portuguese 
call this mountain Pico de Adamo, or mountain of © 
Adam, because jit is thought that this first of men 
was buried under it, after he had lived in repentance 
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a hundred and thirty years. The Mussulmans do 
not believe that the paradise, in which Adam was 
placed, was terrestrial, but that it was in one of the 
seven heavens; and that from this heaven he was 
thrown down into the island of Ceylon, where he 
diet, after having made a pilgrimage into Arabia, 
where he visited the place appointed for building 
the temple of Mecca.—T hey say also, that when God 
ereated the garden of Eden, he created there what 
the eye had never seen, the ear has never heard, and 
what has never entered into the heart of man to con- 
eeive. That this delicious garden has eight doors; 
whereas hell has but seven: and that the porters 
which have the care of them are to let none enter 
before the learned, who make a profession of despis- 
ing earthly, and of desiring heavenly, things. 

The ortentals reckon four paradises in Asia. (1.) 
About Damascus, in Syria. (2.) About Obollah in 
Chaklea. (3.) About the desert of Naoubendigian in 
Persia, in a place called Sheb-Baovan, watered by 
the Nilab. And lastly, in the isle of Ceylon, or Se- 
rendib, We may perceive from hence, that the 
opinion which places the terrestrial paradise about 
Damaseus, and near the sources of the Jordan. is no 
novel opinien, nor peculiar to European writers 
Heidegger in the Lives of the Patriarchs, M. le Clerc, 
father Abraham, and father Hardouin, having main- 
tained it. 

It may be inferred from a number of cireum- 
stances, that paradise was placed on a mountain, or at 
least in a country diversified with hills, because only 
such a country could supply the springs necessary 
to form four heads of rivers ; and because all heads 
of rivers rise in hills, from whence their waters de- 
seend to the sea. Such a country has been found 
im Armenia, with such an elevation, or assemblage 
of elevations, also, as appeared to be requisite for 
the purpose. On these principles, the Phasis was the 
Pison of Moses, and the similarity of sound in the 
name seemed to confirm the opinion; it was a nat- 
ural consequence, that the 4rares should be the 
Gihon ; since its waters are extremely rapid, and the 
Greek name 4rares, like the Hebrew Gikon, denotes 
the dart, or swift. [A full and satisfactory discussion 
im faver of this theory is given by Prof. Stuart in 
his Hebrew Chrestomathy, on Gen. ii. 14, sq. R. 

Such were the principles most generally enter- 
tained among the  seewine when captain Wilford 
came forth from his study of the Indian Puranas, 
epened what was at least a new source of informa- 
tion, and placed Eden on the Imaus mountains of 
India. (Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 455.—Lond. 
edit.) We give his closing remarks :-— 

“Tt appears from Scripture, that Adam and Eve 
lived afterwards in the countries to the eastward of 
Eden ; for at the eastern entrance of it, God placed 
the angel with the flaming sword. This is also con- 
firmed by the Puranies, who place the progenitors 
eof mankind on the mountainous regions between 
Cabul and the Gan on the banks of which, in the 
hills, they show a place where he resorted occasion- 
ally for religious pu Itis uented by pil- 
grims, and is called Swayambhuvasthan: I have not 
been able yet to ascertain its situation, being but 
lately acquainted with it; but I believe it is situated 
te the north-west of Sri-Nagar. At the entrance of 
the passes, leading to the place where I suppose was 
the en of Eden, and to the eastward of it, the 
Hindus have placed a using angel, who gener- 
ally appears, and is represen hke a cherub; I 
mean Gerud’a, or the Eagle, upon whom Vishnu and | 
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Jupiter are represented riding. Garud’a is repre- 
sented generally like an eagle ; but in his compound 
character, somewhat like the cherub, he is represent- 
ed like a young man, with the countenance, wings, 
and talons of the eagle. In Seripture, the Deity is 
represented riding upon a cherub, and flying upon 
the wings of the wind. Garud’a is called Vahin 
(literally the vehicle) of Vishnu or Jupiter, and he thus 
answers to the cherub of Scripture; for many com- 
mentators derive this word from the obsolete root 
C’harab in the Chaldean language, a word implicitly 
synonymous with the Sanscrit Vahén.” 

Mr. Taylor has bestowed much labor on an ex- 
amination of this hypothesis, and declares himself 
to be favorable to it. We give his concluding ob- 
servations :— 

The situation of Paradise, in Armenia, where the 
heads of the Euphrates and Tigris spring, where the 
head of the Araxes, and a branch of the Phasis, rise 
not very distant from each other, according to the 
best accounts we are able to procure of that country, 
(which, however, are not altogether satisfactory,) has 
many plausibilities in its favor. Nevertheless, there 
is this to be said against it, that mankind could not 
journey from the East to Babylon, if Armenia were 
the seat of Noah’s deliverance; and if that seat were 
adjacent to Paradise, as we have uniformly suppos- 
ed. But the situation of Paradise on the Indian 
Caucasus, or Imaus mountains, unites all those re- 
quisites which are deemed necessary coincidences 
with the Mosaic narration. Mountains furnish the 
sources of rivers; many great rivers rise in these 
mountains. Paradise furnished four rivers; four 
rivers rise in these mountains, in a vicinity sufficient- 
ly near, though not now from the same lake. Man- 
kind travelled from the East to Babylon; these 
mountains are east of Babylonia. [But for the proper 
meaning of the East, and of the p travelled from 
the East, see the article East, and also the letter of 
Mr. Smith under the article ARarat. R. 

Il. EDEN. The prophet Amos (chap. i. 5.) speaks 
of the “House of Eden,” or “ Beth-Eden,” which is 
thought to have been a house of pleasure in the 
mountains of Lebanon, near to the river Adonis, and 
about midway between Tripoli and Baalbek 

EDER, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 21. 

EDOM, red, earthy, or of blood, otherwise Esau, 
son of Isaac, and brother of Jacob. The name Edom 
was given him, either because he sold his birthright 
to Jacob for a mess of red pottage, or because of the 
color of his hair and complexion, Gen. xxv. 25, 30. 
Idumza is named from Edom, and is often called 
the land of Edom. See Esau and Ipumza. 

EDOMITES. See Ipumza. 

I. EDREI, a town of Manasseh, east of Jordan, 
(Josh. xiii. 31.) called likewise Edrea and Adrza, 
and perhaps Edera in Ptolemy, when speaking of 
the towns in the Batanewa. Eusebius places it about 
25 miles north from Bostri. a 

Il. EDREI, a town of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 37. 

EGLAH, sixth wife of David, and mother of Ith- 
ream, 2 Sam. iii. 5. Many are of opinion, that Eglah 
and Michal are the same, and that she in labor 
of Ithream. But see 2 Sam. vi. 

EGLAIM, a city beyond Jordan, east of the Dead 
sea, in the land of Moab, which Eusebius places 8 
a of Ar, or Areopolis. Isa. xv. 8. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 44. oe 

I. EGLON, king of Moab, (Judg. iii. 12—15.) o 
pressed Israel farsa years, A. M2661 9670) In 
conjunction with the Ammonites and Amalekites, he 
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advanced to the city of palm-trees, or Jericho, or 
Engedi, which he took, and where was his usual 
residence. The Lord raised up Ehud to deliver 
Israel from his oppression. 

Il. EGLON, a city of Judah, Josh. x. 3; xv. 39. 

I. EGYPT, a celebrated country in Africa; in 
Hebrew called Mizraim, Greek Aiyuntoc, whence 
the Latin Lgyptus, and the English Egypt and 
Copt; but the etymology of these names has not 
been satisfactorily determined. Mizraim was son of 
Ham; A°gyptus was, it is said, an ancient king of 
this country, son of Belus, and brother of Armais. 
The sons of Mizraim were Ludim, Anamim, Seha- 
bim, Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, and Casluhim, who peo- 
ai several districts of Egypt, or adjacent to it. 

he word Mizraim, being of the dual number, may 
express both Egypts, the superior and inferior, or the 
two parts of the country, east and west, divided by 
the Nile Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and even 
Egypt itself, is still called Mezer by the Arabians. 
But the natives call it Chemi, that is, the land of 
Cham, or Ham, as it is also sometimes called in 
Scripture, Psalm Ixxviii. 12; cv. 23; cvi. 22. The 
prophet Micah (vii. 12. Heb.) gives to Egypt the 
name of Mezor, or Matzor; and rabbi Kimchi, fol- 
lowed by several learned commentators, explains by 
Egypt what is said of the rivers of Mezor, 2 Kings 
xix. 24; Isaiah xix. 6; xxxvii. 25. Heb. 

Egypt was divided into forty-two nomes, or dis- 
tricts, which were little provinces, or counties; and 
also into Upper and Lower. Upper Egypt was call- 
ed Thebais, from Thebes, its capital, and extended 
south to the frontiers of Ethiopia. Lower Egypt 
contained principally the Delta, and the country on 
Ps ang of gas The Arabians call 

ower pt, Rib, or Rif; Upper Egypt, Sais, or 
Shehisie: aad the part ot ecg Sout "Phe word 
Rib, (Rahab,) occurs Psalm Ixxxvii.4. “I will men- 
tion ab ;” also Ixxxix. 10. Isaiah li.9. The word 
Souf occurs likewise, for Moses calls the Red sea 
by this name. 

Tn the time of Herodotus, Egypt was divided into 
two parts, with distinct appellations: the one belong- 
ing to Libya, the other to Asia; and the same divis- 
ion appears in Ibn Haukal; who says, “The left 
side of the Nile is called Khouf—The opposite divis- 
ion, on the right side, they call Zeif? We may call 
these divisions Western Egypt and Eastern Egypt; 
which may throw some light on the expression, 
(Ezek. xxix. 10.) “I will make the land of Egypt 
waste from the tower of Syene to the border of 
Cush ;” meaning the Cush on the Red sea. So that 
this threat includes Eastern Egypt; beginning, as 
the Egyptians themselves began, “from the tower 
of Syene,” which is opposite to the island of Ele- 
phantina, all along the confines of Cush—that is, run- 
ray | up the Red sea from the port of Berenice south, 
to Suez and Colsum north. This gives a very dif- 
ferent aspect to the following denunciation of the 
prophet, (verse 11,) “No foot of man or beast shall 
ee through it,” (rather acrogs it,) that is, from the 

ile to the Red sea, from Coptos to Berenice, or to 
Kosseir, as the caravans of merchants with their 
pears were used to pass :—“neither shall it be in- 

abited, forty years.” We know of no such interval 
in which this complete depopulation has been true 
of Egypt, baghdad taken; but it is very credible 
that after the ravages of Nebuchadnezzar, and till 
after the death of Cambyses, this track of mercantile 
conyeyance was stopped; so that the foot of man 
or beast did not pass that iid in conveying goods. 
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The passage by this road was, however, afterwards 
much promoted by the Ptolemies, when they reign- 
ed in Egypt; and when explored by Belzoni, he 
found traces of the stations taken by the ancient 
Egyptian merchants, in this passage; such as wells, 
or tanks for holding water, remains of villages and 
temples ; and, in the port of Berenice itself, ruins of 
considerable structures, with others tolerably entire, 
works for the security of the port, &c. also, cross 
roads, demonstrating important and extensive inter- 
course. By this distinction a great difficulty is re- 
duced within the compass of high probability ; and 
the rendering proposed by Prideaux, in correction 
of our public version, becomes unnecessary. The 
doctor would vary the words (not very agreeably to 
the Hebrew) “from the tower of Syene” to—* from 
Migdol, or Magdolum, to Syeue.” Magdolum was 
at the extreme north of Egypt, and Syene in the ex- 
treme south. But, we have no proof, neither is it 
credible, that the intervening country was ever total- 
ly uninhabited by man or beast, during one year, 
much less during forty years, as threatened by the 
prophet ; for this would have been to have rendered 
the whole inhabited land of Egypt a wilderness, a 
desert, which is very unlikely. 

The following allegorical characterization of Egypt 
is from major Wilford. (Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 93. 
Lond.}—* The parts of Barbara, towards the mouths 
of the Nile, were inhabited by the children of Ra- 
hu ;—Rahu is represented, on account of his tyranny, 
as an immense river-dragon, or crocodile, or rather 
a fabulous monster with four talons, called Graha, 
from a root implying violent seizure: the word is 
commonly interpreted hanger, or shark; but in some 
dictionaries, it is made synonymous to nacra, or 2roc- 
odile ; and in the Puranas, it seems to be the crea- 
ture of poetical fancy.” This may be compared 
with at least two passages of Scripture: first, Psalm 
Ixxiv. 12—14. 


God is my king of old, 

Working salvation in the midst-of the earth. 

Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : 

Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the wa- 
ters. 

Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces. 


The allusion is to the departure of Israel from 
Egypt, to the division of the Red sea, anciently ; and 
Egypt is symbolized under the notion of a leviathan 
with several heads. Toa natural leviathan, the croc- 
odile, one head had been sufficient: but a symboli- 
cal leviathan may possess as many heads as com- 
ports with the original object which is figuratively 
alluded to. There is another passage where the 
same imagery is adopted, Ezek. xxix. 3,4. “Iam 
against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great drag- 
on that lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath 
said, My river is my own, I have made it for myself. 
But I will put hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause 
the fish of thy rivers to stick to thy scales, and I will 
bring thee up out of the midst of thy rivers.” In this 
prophecy Pharaoh is expressly named, so that we 
have no difficulty in referring it to that prince. 
Undoubtedly these allegories, by their similarity, 
strengthen the idea of a connection between India 
and Egypt: and show that in ancient times it was 
well understood, and adopted by the inspired writers. 
For, what is this dragon, but the Rahu of India? 

Homer calls the Nile, Egyptus (Odyss. xiv. v. 258.) ; 
and several of the ancients assert, that Egypt was a 
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tract of land produced by deposition of the mud of 
this river, which regularly overflows the country, 

The Egyptians boasted of being the most ancient 
people in the world; and the inventors of arts and 
sciences. They communicated to the Greeks the 
names of the gods, and their theology ; they exceed- 
ed in superstition and idolatry, worshipping stars, 
men, animals, and even plants. Moses informs us, 
that the Hebrews sacrificed beasts whose slaughter 
was considered by the Egyptians as an abomination : 
(Exod. viii. 26.) and also that they would not eat 
with the Hebrews, because they abhorred all shep- 
herds. This country, properly speaking, was the 
cradle of the Hebrew nation. Joseph being carried 
thither and sold as a slave, was, by God’s wisdom 
and providence, established viceroy of Egypt. Hith- 
er he invited his father and family, in number about 
seventy persons ; after dwelling here 215 years, the 
whole family and their people departed hence, in 
number 603,550 men. The king of Egypt, however, 
would not permit them to leave his country, till he 
was compelled by miracles and chastisements. And 
after he had dismissed and expelled them, he repent- 
ed, pursued them, and followed them into the Red 
sea, where he perished. 

The common name of the Egyptian kings was 
Pharaoh, which signified sovereign power. History 
has preserved the names of several of these kings, 
and a succession of their dynasties. But the inclina- 
tion of the Egyptian historians to magnify the great 
antiquity of their nation, has destroyed their credi- 
bility. See Puaraon. 

The inhabitants of Egypt may be considered as 
including three distinctions: (1.) The Copts, or de- 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians. (2.) The Fel- 
lahs, or husbandmen; which are supposed to repre- 
sent the people in Scripture called Phul. (3.) The 
Arabs, or conquerors of the country, including the 
Turks, Mamelukes, &c. The Copts have seen so 
many revolutions in the governing powers, [see 
infra, | that they concern themselves very little about 
the successes or misfortunes of those who aspire to 
dominion. The Féllahs suffer so much oppression, 
and are so despised by the Bedouins, or wandering 
Arabs, and by their despotic rulers, that they seldom 
acquire property, and very rarely enjoy it in security. 
The Arabs hate the Turks; yet the Turks enjoy 
most offices of government; though they hold their 
superiority by no very certain tenure. 

It is usual to include under the name Egypt, from 
Syene, south, to the most northern point of the 
coast adjacent to the mouths of the Nile. At Syene, 
Ethiopia may be said to begin. The southern part 
of this extent is extremely rocky and arid. During 
this part of its course, the Nile is a single stream; 
where it divides into two or more streams, it em- 
braces that part of Egypt which the Greeks named 
the Delta, in the north of Egypt. This region ap- 
pears to be a vast plain, yielding an abundance of 
corn, and other productions, and interspersed with 
numerous villages, built on eminences surrounded 
by date-trees. On the banks of the Nile, the Arab 
inhabitants cultivate water-melons, gourds, tobacco, 
indigo, called nileh, a few fruits, and other vegeta- 
bles; also Indian corn. The water of the Nile not 
ouly fertilizes the lands included between its streams, 
but also those on each side of its external channels, 
even where the inundation itself does not appear. 
The Turks boast of Egypt as of the most beautiful 
country in the world: one of them says, the soil is 
for three mouths in the year white and sparkling like 
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pearl, for three months black like musk, for three 
more green like emeralds, and for three more yellow 
as amber. It is not surprising to find the Israelites in 
the wilderness regretting so excellenta country. The 
ancient Egyptians had two crops of corn yearly from 
the same ground ; at present they get butone. After 
barley-harvest they sowed rice, melons, and cucum- 
bers. [Egypt is said to have furnished to Rome, an- 
nually, twenty millions of bushels of corn, Pliny 
says, they sow early in November; that they begin 
their harvest in April, and end in May. Moses ob- 
serves, that in the middle of March, when the Israel 
ites departed out of Egypt, the barley and flax, being 
far advanced, were spoiled by the hail; but that the 
wheat, being not so forward, was preserved, Exod. 
ix. 31. The Egyptians sowed their barley and flax 
in the beginning of November, after the waters of the 
Nile had retired. ‘The winter is very moderate. 
The wheat-harvest was ended by Pentecost. 

The heat of Egypt is excessive : Volney says, “'The 
Egyptians, who go almost naked, and are accustomed 
to perspire, shiver at the least coolness. The ther- 
mometer, which at the lowest, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, stands at 8° or 9° of Reaumur, (50 or 52 of 
Fahrenheit,) above the freezing point, enables us to 
determine with certainty, and we may pronounce 
that snow and hail are phenomena which no Egyp- 
tian has seen in fifty years.” He says also, “'T'wo 
seasons only should be distinguished in Egypt; the 
spring and summer ; that is to say, the cold season, 
and the hot. ‘The latter continues from March to 
November ; and from the end of February the sun is 
not supportable for a European at nine o’clock in the 
morning. During the whole of this season, the air is 
inflamed, the sky sparkling, and the heat oppressive 
toall unaccustomed to it. The body sweats profuse- 
ly, even under the lightest dress, and ina state of the 
most profound repose.” (Tray. vol. i. p. 67, 68.) Dr. 
Whitman says, “The night setting in, the company 
retired to rest; many of the men without doors, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of the Arabs in the 
summer season. 'They lie scattered over the plains, 
like flocks of sheep, with the clothes they have taken 
off spread beneath them, and themselves covered 
from head to foot by the large handkerchief, which 
they wear in the day time across the shoulders,” p. 
334. This sleeping in the open air, and so lightly 
covered, is among those customs which appear most 
strange to Europeans; but it occurs frequently in 
Scripture, and is adopted without hesitation through- 
out the East. “The inhabitants of humid countries 
cannot conceive how it is possible for a country to 
subsist without rain; but in Egypt, besides the quan- 
tity of water which the earth imbibes at the inunda- 
tion, the dews which fall in the night suffice for veg- 
etation. The water-melons afford a remarkable 
proof of this ; for though they have frequently noth- 
ing under them but a dry dust, yet their leaves are 
always fresh. These dews, as well the rains, are 
more copious towards the sea, and less considerable 
in proportion to the distance from it; but differ from 
the latter by being more abundant in summer than in 
winter. At Alexandria, after sunset, in the month 
of April, the clothes exposed to the air, and the ter- 
races, are soaked with dew, as if it had rained. Like 
the rains, again, these dews are more or less plentiful, 
according to the prevailing wind. The southerly 
and the south-westerly produce none; the north 
wind produces a great deal; and the westerly still 
more. When rain falls in Egyptand Palestine, there 
is a general joy ; the people assemble in the streets ; 
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wney sing, they are all in motion ; and shout ‘ ye Allah ; 
e¢ Mobarek? O God! O blessed! &c.” (Volney’s 
‘rav. vol. i. p. 56.) 

On account of the scarcity of rain, “the best part 
of Egyptian agriculture,” says Niebubr, “is the 
watering of their grounds. The water which the 
husbandman needs, is often in a canal much below 
the level of the land which he means to refresh. The 
water he must therefore raise to an equality with the 
surface of the grounds; and distribute it over them 
as itis wanted. The great art of Egyptian husband- 
ry is thus reduced to the having proper n.achines for 
raising the water, and enough of small canals judi- 
ciously disposed to distribute it.” (Tray. vol. i. p. 88.) 

The great supply of water in Egypt is from the 
Nile, which river obtains its increase from Ethiopia 
and Abyssinia, and upon the rise of which the fertility 
of Egypt depends. The inhabitants suppose, that at 
14 cubits rise, they may have an inferior harvest ; at 
16, a very good one: but should it rise much higher, 
there would not be time for the draining of the water 
off the lands, in order to their reception of the seed. 
These high risings do other mischief also; such as 
washing away villages, &c. See Nive. 

The history of Egypt is of consequence to the 
proper understanding of events recorded in Scrip- 
ture; but the early part of it is extremely obscure, 
and we are under the necessity of trusting to those 
excerpts and fragments, which may be deemed for- 
tuitous, rather than intentional. 

There can be no doubt that Egypt was peopled 
from the East; but the tribes which first entered it, 
seem to have been under no regular guide. We con- 
ceive that Ham was intent on establishing himself in 
Asia ; and that he actually founded there several po- 
tent kingdoms. He might afterwards visit Africa; 
and his son Mizraim might govern Egypt. How- 
ever that was, we find Egypt peopled in the days of 
Abraham ; and governed also by a Pharaoh. There 
is some reason to think that the Hamites, who settled 
in the provinces allotted to the posterity of Shem, 
ejected them from thence; and were the cause of 
their transmigration into Egypt. At least, appear- 
ances indicate that the first Pharaohs of Egypt spoke 
the language of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph ; and 
that ann, the God of those patriarchs, was not 
unknown to them. Between the period of Joseph’s 
elevation in Egypt, and the exodus of Israel, we 
place an invasion of Egypt by the Palli, from India, 
and refer to this race that new “king which knew 
not Joseph.” We read little more of Egypt in Serip- 
ture, for many ages; not, indeed, till the kings of 
Israel had political intercourse with that country. 

The Egyptians claimed an antiquity of 10, 20, or 
even 50,000 years. They affirmed that their coun- 
try was originally governed by gods; and that their 
first mortal king was Menes. We might better judge 
of the first assertion, if we knew what length of time 
answered to that termed a year; of the second, if we 
knew whether the same word which is rendered 

ods, did not also signify judges, as it does in the 
Getones From Menes the Egyptians deduced alist 


of kings, comprising about 330, in 1400 years. 


It is supposed that the mode of the ancient Egyp- 
tian computation of years, contributed to swell their 
chronology so immoderately, Palephatus says, that 
in remote ages they reckoned the duration of their 
princes’ reigns by days, not by years. And who will 
warrant us, that they who came after, did not set 
down years instead of days? so that Helios, son of 
Vulean, reigning 4477 days, was only twelve years, 
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three months, and four days, instead of 4477 years. 
Diodorus Siculus says, some have suggested that 
their year consisted only of one month, so that the 
1200 years of every god’s reign were reduced to 12C0 
months, or 100 years ; afterwards the Egyptian year 
consisted of four months. This reduces the exces- 
sive antiquity of the Egyptian dynasties to a reasona- 
ble daration. It is further certain, that the dynasties 
of Egypt were not all successive; many of them 
were collateral, and the greater part of the kings, 
placed one after the other, were conteniporary ; one 
reigning in one part of Egypt, another in another. 
These lists also bear seven different names, according 
to the seven districts in which the dynasties subsist- 
ed: viz. at This, Memphis, Diospolis, Thanis, Sethron, 
Elephantina, and Sais. Before the time of Menes, 
Lower Egypt was a marsh, not absolutely uninhabit- 
able, perhaps not unfertile, yet unfit for the reception 
of a dense population. Menes controlled the course 
of the Nile, probably stopped up one of its branches, 
and so obtained a length of solid ground, and drained 
the lower levels of the country. We learn, from 
major Wilford’s information concerning Egypt, ex- 
tracted from the Indian Puranas, that those books 
relate several circumstances of the early history of 
this country. (Asiatic Researches, vol. iii.}—* Ta- 
mah, or Saturn, had two wives, Age, and Decrepi- 
tude,” that is, he was an extremely old man. “ Ta- 
mah was expelled from Egypt exactly at the time 
when Aramah, a grandson of Satyavyrata, died.” 
(P. 93.)—“ Lower Egypt is called by the Puranas, the 
Land of Mud; and they give a dreadful idea of it; 
and even assert, that no mortal durst approach it.” 
(P. 96.) The Puranas say that the ocean anciently 
covered Egypt; but that the waters withdrew at the 
prayer of a holy man, or Rishi, “ for the space of a 
hundred ydjanas, or 492 miles.” (P. 104.) The 
probability is, that this withdrawment of the waters 
alludes to the fact of the draining of the lower coun- 
try, by restraining the Nile to a single channel, pretty 
far south. “The first inhabitants of Egypt found, 
on their arrival, that the whole country about the 
mouths of the Nile was an immense forest ; part im- 
pervious, which they called Atavi, part uninhabited, 
but practicable, which received the name of Aranya.” 
(P. 97.) These accounts agree, perfectly, with the 
primitive state of all uninhabited countries ; and they 
contribute to support the opinion, that Egypt was 
peopled from India. See PuruisTineEs. 

For the connection of the Egyptians with the peo- 
ple of Israel, the reader is referred to the historical 
sketch under the article Heprews. See also the 
additions below. 

Ezekiel (xxx. 13.) says, that there never any more 
shall be a reigning prince of the Egyptian nation 
over this country. Egypt was, indeed, to be a base 
kingdom ; and what can be more base than a govern- 
ment composed of rulers who have been slaves, and 
the properties of others? Governors, not hereditary, 
nor elective by the people, nor promoted according 
to merit ; but rising by intrigue from the lowest sta- 
tions, and degraded by the vilest of crimes, as well 
political as personal.“ Such is the case with Egypt, 
says Volney. “Deprived three and twenty centuries 
ago of her natural proprietors, she has seen her fer- 
tile fields successively a prey to the Persians, the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Greeks, the Arabs, 
the Georgians, and, at length, to the race of Tartars, 
distinguished by the name of Ottoman Turks. 
Among so many nations, several of them have left 
vestiges of their transient possession ; but, as they 
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nave heen blended in succession, they have been so 
confounded, as to render it very difficult to discrimi- 
nate their respective characters. We may, however, 
still distinguish the inhabitants of Egypt into four 
principal races, of different origin.” (Travels, vol. 
1, 74.) 

These four he considers as, (1.) Arabs, the classes 
of husbandmen and artisans; (2.) the Copts, the 
writers, and government collectors; (3.) the Turks, 
who are masters of the country ; (4.) the Mamelukes, 
who possess the authority over it, and who are a race 
of slaves, bought in distant countries.” Surely the 
country lorded over by slaves may be justly consid- 
ered as “the basest of kingdoms !” 

“When we reflect on the revolutions which this 
country has undergone, and upon the length of time 
during which it has been under the dominion of 
strangers, we can no longer be surprised at the de- 
cline of its wealth and population. It has been suc- 
cessively subdued by the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Arabians, and the Turks :—has enjoyed 
no interval of tranquillity and freedom, but has been 
constantly oppressed and pillaged by the lieutenants 
of a distant lord, who scarcely left the people bare 
means of subsistence. Agriculture was ruined by 
the miseries of the husbandman: and the cities de- 
eayed with its decline. Even at present, the popu- 
lation is decreasing: and the peasant, although in a 
fertile country, is miserably poor; for the exactions 
of government, and its officers, leave him nothing to 
Jay out in the improvement and culture of his lands ; 
while the cities are falling into ruins, because the 
same unhappy restraints render it impossible for the 
citizens to engage in any lucrative undertaking.” 
“The Copts are descended from the ancient Egyp- 
tians: and the Turks, on this account, call them, in 
derision, “the posterity of Pharaoh.” But their un- 
couth figure, their stupidity, ignorance, and wretch- 
edness, do little credit to the sovereigns of ancient 
Egypt. They have lived for 2000 years under the 
dominion of different foreign conquerors, and have 
experienced many vicissitudes of fortune. They have 
lost their manners, their language, their religion, and 
almost their existence. They are reduced to a small 
number in comparison of the Arabs, who have 
poured like a flood over this country. Of the dimi- 
nution of the numbers of the Copts, some idea may 
Se formed from the reduction of the number of their 
bishops. There were seventy in number at the peri- 
od of the Arabian conquest. There are now only 
twelve.” (Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. p. 104.) 

[As both the country and the inhabitants of Egypt 
occupy so prominent a place in the history of the 
Jewish people, and almost every thing which relates 
to them, goes directly to illustrate the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, it may not be improper to give here a more de- 
tailed account of this important country, than is 
found in the preceding interesting, but somewhat 
meagre, article. 

Eeyrr is, in the Old Testament, usually called 
Mizraim, after the second son of Ham, and grandson 
of Noah; less frequently it is called Mazor, 2 Kings 
xix. 24; Isa. xix. 6; xxxvil. 25; Micah vii. 12; where, 
however, our English version has rendered this word 
by besieged place, fortress, defence. 'The ancient name 
of the country among the inhabitants themselves, was 
Chimi, or Chami, (XHMTJ, or in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt, KHM1I,) which the Hebrews probably pro- 
nounced on, Cham, or Ham, and referred to Ham, 
the grandfather of Mizraim. The Egyptian word 
signitied black, according to Plutarch ; (de Is. et Osir. 
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p. 364.) and the land was so called from the dark 
color of its fruitful soil, manured by the slime depos- 
ited by the inundations of the Nile. In the Old Tes- 
tament the name of Rahab, (arrogance) is sometimes 
given to Egypt; (Jer. xxx. 7, li. 9; Ps. Ixxxvii. 4; 
Ixxxix. 11.) but it would seem to be only a poetical 
epithet, applied in consequence of the arrogance and 
oppression experienced by the Jews from the Egyp- 
tians. The origin and meaning of the name Lgyp- 
tus (whence Egypt) is unknown, The present 
Arabic name of this country, Misr, comes from the 
Hebrew Mizraim. 

The proper land of Egypt is, for the most part, a 
great valley, through which the river Nile pours its 
waters, extending in a straight line from north to 
south, and skirted on the east and west by ranges of 
mountains, which approach and recede from the 
river more or less in different parts. Where this 
valley terminates, towards the north, the Nile divides 
itself, about 40 or 50 miles from the sea-coast, into 
several arms, which enclose the so called Delia. The 
ancients numbered seven arms and mouths; the 
eustern was that of Pelusium, now that of Tineh ; 
and the western that of Canopus, now that of Abou- 
kir. As these branches all separate from one point 
or channel,i 2. from the main stream, and spread 
themselves raore and more as they approach the 
coast, they form with the latter a triangle, the base of 
which is the sea-coast ; and having thus the form of 
the Greek letter A, delta, this part of Egypt received 
the name of the Delta, which it has ever since re- 
tained. The northern and southern points of Egypt 
are thus assigned by the prophet Ezekiel, xxix. 
10; xxx. 6; from Migdol, i. e. Magdolum, not far 
from the mouth of the Pelusian arm, to Syene, now 
Essuan, namely, to the border of Ethiopia. Essuan is 
also assigned by Greek and Arabian writers as the 
southern limit of Egypt. Here, in north latitude 24° 
2’, the Nile issues from the granite rocks of the cata- 
racts, and enters Egypt proper. The length of the 
country, therefore, in a direct line, is 112 geographi- 
cal miles. The breadth of the valley, between Es- 
suan and the Delta, is very unequal ; in some places 
the inundations of the river extend to the foot of the 
mountains ; in other parts there remains a strip of a 
mile or two in breadth, which the water never covers, 
and which is therefore always dry and barren. Origin- 
ally the name Egypt designated only this valley and 
the Delta; but at a later period it came to include 
also the region between this and the Red sea from 
Berenice ‘to Suez, a strong and mountainous tract, 
with only a few spots fit for tillage, but better adapt- 
ed to pasturage. It included also, at this time, the 
adjacent desert on the west, as far as to the oases, 
those fertile and inhabited islands in the ocean of 
sand. The name Delta, also, was extended so as to 
cover the districts between Pelusium and the border 
of Palestine, and Arabia Petreea,—the ancient desert 
of Shur, now Djefar; and on the west it included the 
adjacent tract as far as to the great deserts of Libya 
and Barca,—a region of sand of three days’ journey 
east and west, and as many north and south. 

The country around Syene and the cataracts is 
highly picturesque; the other parts of Egypt, and 
especially the Delta, are exceedingly uniform and 
monotonous. The prospect, however, is extreme- 
ly different, according to the season of the year 
From the middle of the spring season, when the har- 
vest is over, one sees nothing but a grey and dusty 
soil, so full of cracks and chasms, that he can hardly 
pass along. At the time of the autumnal equinox, 
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the whole country presents nothing but an immeas- 
urable surface of reddish or yellowish water, out of 
which rise date-trees, villages, and narrow dams, 
which serve as a means of communication. After 
the waters have retreated, which usually remain only 
a short time at this height, you see, till the end of 
autumn, only a black and slimy mud. But in win- 
ter, nature puts on all her splendor. In this season, 
the freshness and power of the new vegetation, the 
variety and abundance of vegetable productions, ex- 
ceed every thing that is known in the most celebrat- 
ed parts of the “European continent; and Egypt is 
then, from one end of the country to the other, noth- 
ing but a beautiful garden, a verdant meadow, a field 
sown with flowers, or a waving ocean of grain in the 
ear. This fertility, as is well known, depends upon 
the annual and regular inundations of the Nile. See 
Nite. 

The sky is not less uniform and monotonous than 
the earth; it is constantly a pure unclouded arch, of 
a color and light more white than azure. The at- 
mosphere has a splendor which the eye can scarcely 
bear; and a burning sun, whose glow is tempered 
by no shade, scorches through the whole day these 
vast and unprotected plains. It is almost a peculiar 
trait in the Egyptian landscape, that although not 
without trees, it is yet almost without shade. The 
only tree is the date-tree, which is frequent; but 
with its tall, slender stem, and bunch of foliage on the 
top, this tree does very little to keep off the lightwand 
casts upon the earth only a pale and uncertain shade. 
Egypt, accordingly, has a very hot climate; the 
thermometer in summer standing usually at 80 or 90 
degrees of Fahrenheit; and in Upper Egypt still 
higher. The burning wind ofthe desert, Smroom, or 
Camsin, is also experienced, usually about the time 
of the early equinox. The country is also not un- 
frequently visited by swarms of locusts. See Lo- 
cusTs. 

The chief agricultural productions of Egypt are 
wheat, durrah or small maize, Turkish corn or maize, 
rice, barley, beans, cucumbers, water-melons, leeks 
and onions ; also flax and cotton. The date-tree and 
vine are frequent. The papyrus is still found in 
small quantity, chiefly near Damietta;-it is a reed 
about nine feet high, as thick as a man’s thumb, with 
a tuft of down on the top. The animals of Egypt, 
besides the usual kinds of tame cattle, are the wild ox 
or buffalo in great numbers, the ass and camel, dogs in 
multitudes without masters, the ichneumon, (a kind 
of weasel,) the crocodile, and the hippopotamus ; for 
which, see these articles respectively. 

In the very earliest times, Egypt appears to have 
already been regarded under three principal divisions ; 
and writers s either of Upper and Lower Egypt; 
or of Upper Egypt or Thebais, Middle Egypt, Hep- 
tanomis or Heptapolis, and Lower Egypt or the ce 

he 
provinces and cities of Egypt mentioned in the Bible 
may, in like manner, be arranged under these three 
great divisions. 

1. Lower Eeyrr. The north-eastern point of this 
was the Brook of Egypt, (see below,) on the border 
of Palestine. e Nears between this point, the Red 
sea, and the ancient Pelusium, seems to have been 


_ the desert of Sur, (Gen. xx. |. al.) now el-Djefar. 
| Sry, “the strength [key] 


S of Egypt,” Ezek. xxx. 15, 
was probably Pelusium. The land of GosHen ap- 
pears to have lain between Pelusium, its branch of 
the Nile, and the Red sea, having been skirted on 
the north-east by the desert of Shur; constituting, 
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perhaps, a part of the province Raamses ; Gen. xlvii. 
11. In this district, or adjacent to it, are mentioned 
also the cities Prrnom, Raamses, P1-Beseru, and 
On or Hexiopouis. In the proper Delta itself, lay 
Tanapanes, i.e. Taphne or Daphne; Zoan, the 
Tanis of the Greeks ; LeEonropouts, mentioned per- 
haps in Is, xix. 18. To the west of the Delta was 
ALEXANDRIA, 

2. Mippie Ecyrr. Here are mentioned Morn or 
Memphis; and Hanes, the Coptic Hnes or Ehnes, 
the Anysis of Herodotus, and Great Heracleopolis of 
the Greeks. 

3. Upper Eeyrr. The southern part of Egypt the 
Hebrews appear to Lave called Paruros, (Jer. xliy. 
1, 15.) The Bible mentions here only two cities, viz. 
No, or more fully No-Ammon, for which the Seventy 
put Diospolis, the Greek name for Thebes, the most 
ancient capital of Egypt; (see Ammon and TuEBEs ;) 
and Syeng, the southern city and limit of Egypt. 

The early history of ancient Egypt is involved in 
great obscurity; and this is not the place to enter 
into its details. All accounts, however, and the re- 
sults of all modern researches, seem to concur, in 
representing culture and civilization as having been 
introduced and spread in Egypt from the south, and 
especially from Meroé; and that the country in the 
earliest Umes was possessed by several contemporary 
kings or states, which at length were all united into 
one great kingdom. A priesthood seems to have 
governed the land; and insome of the smaller states, 
the head of the state was ulso a priest. Not long 
after the death of Joseph, apparently, the Hyksos or 
shepherds, most probably an Arabian nomadic tribe, 
began their irruptions, and at last got possession of 
the country. After they were driven out, the whole 
land appears to have been again united under one 
sovereign, and from this time, or (about 1100 B, C.) 
to have enjoyed its greatest prosperity. The first 
king of the 19th dynasty, as it is called by Manetho, 
was the celebrated Sesostris, about 1500 B. C. His 
successors are all called inthe Bible, not by their 
proper names, but by the general appellation Pha- 
raoh, i. e. kings. The first who is mentioned by his 
proper name is Shishak, (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26,) sup- 
posed to be the Sesonchosis of Manetho, about 970 
B.C. In the same century, Ethiopian kings reigned 
over Upper Egypt; of whom two are mentioned 
in the Bible, viz. So, or Sevechus, (2 Kings xvii. 4.) 
about 722 B.C, and Tirbaka, contemporary with Hez- 
ekiah, 2 Kings xix. 9. The latter is said by Herodo- 
tus, to have withdrawn from Egypt. (ii. 139.) After 
this, the whole country was for a time under twelve 
kings, (about 711 B. C.) who at length were all sub- 
dued by Psammetichus, to whom allusion is made in 
Tsa. xix. 4. His son Necho is mentioned 2 Kings 
xxiii. 29, seq. xxiv. 7, and elsewhere. The grandson 
of Necho was Hopbhra, who is also often mentioned 
in the Scriptures. This dynasty was overthrown by 
Nebuchadnezzar, as announced by the prophets Jer- 
emiah and Ezekiel. Jer. xliii. 1O—13; xlvi. 13, seq. 
Ezek. xxix. 18, seq. xxx. 10, seq. xxxii. 11, seq. 
With these annunciations the reports of Arabian 
writers distinctly agree. 

Egypt was afterwards conquered by Cambyses, and 
became a province of the Persian empire about 525 
B.C. Thus it continued until conquered by Alex- 
ander, 350 B. C., after whose death it formed, along 
with Syria, Palestine, Lybia, &c. the kingdom of the 
Ptolemies. After the battle of Actium, 30 B.C. it 
became a Roman province. Since that time it has 
ceased to be an independent state, and its history is 
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incorporated with that of its different conquerors and 
possessors. In 640, it was conquered by the Arabs ; 
and in later periods has passed from the hands of the 
caliphs under the power of Turks, Arabs, Kurds, 
Mamelukes ; and since 1517, has been governed as a 
province of the Turkish empire. 

The division of the inhabitants which prevails in 
Egypt, and especially the ancient division into castes, 
has been spoken of above. 

From the histories of Egypt by Manetho, Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, and from the 
modern discoveries of Champollion in hieroglyphics, 
chronologists have been led to divide the Egyptian 
empire into five periods. ‘These are as follows: (1.) 
The first begins with the establishment of their gov- 
ernment, and comprehends the time during which 
all religious and political authority was in the hands 
of the priesthood, who laid the first foundation of 
the future power of Egypt, founding and embellish- 
ing the great city of ‘Thebes, building magnificent 
temples, and instituting the mysteries of Isis, from 
Mizraimto Menes. (2.) The second period begins at 
the abolition of this primitive government, and the 
first establishment of the monarchical government 
by Menes. From this time commences what is gen- 
erally called the Pharaonic age, and ends at the irrup- 
tion of Cambyses. This is the most brilliant period 
of Egyptian history ; during which Egypt was-cover- 
ed with those magnificent works which still com- 
mand our admiration and excite our astonishment ; 
and by the wisdom of its institutions and laws, and 
by the learning of its priests, was rendered the most 
rich, populous, and enlightened country in the world. 
(3.) The third epoch includes the period of the Per- 
sian dominion, about 200 years. (4.) The fourth 
covers the reigus of the Ptolemies. (5.) The fifth be- 
gins when Egypt became a Roman province, and 
continues to the middle of the fourth century. 
Compare Spineto’s Lectures on Hieroglyphics, p. 
15, seq. 

The religion of Egypt consisted in the worship of the 
heavenly bodies and the powers of nature ; the priests 
cultivated at the same time astronomy and astrology, 
and to these belong probably the wise men, sorce- 
rers, and magicians, mentioned Ex. vii. 11,22. It 
was probably this wisdom, in which Moses also was 
learned, Acts vii. 22. But the Egyptian religion had 
this peculiarity, that it adopted living animals as sym- 
bols of the real objects of worship. 

The Egyptians not only esteemed many species of 
animals as sacred, which might not be killed without 
the punishment of death, but individual animals were 
kept in temples and worshipped with sacrifices, as 
gods. (See Apis.) But although this worship of ani- 
mals was common throughout Egypt, yet it differed 
in different parts of the country. There were but a 
few species which all Egypt worshipped. The oth- 
ers were sacred in one district, but not in another. 
In one provinee, they might be killed and eaten ; in 
another, the punishment of death was the price of 
doing them an injury. (Herod. ii. 65, seq.) It was in 
consequence of this, that the destruction of the first- 
bornin Egypt was made to extend also to the beasts. 

Ox. xii. 12, 

The language of the ancient Egyptians differed es- 
sentially from all the Asiatic languages, as appears 
from the remains of it still extant in the Coptic. This 
last indeed has ceased to be a living language since 
the eighth century; for although the Copts continue 
to form a distinct class in the Egyptian population, 
yet, like the other inhabitants, they speak Arabic. 
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But their former language still exists in their writings, 
which are limited to a version of the Scriptures, 
homilies, lives of the saints nd martyrs, and the like. 
The language of these writings, however, is no long- 
er the pure ancient Egyptian, but intermingles many 
Greek words; and also the Coptic alphabet is bor- 
rowed from the Greek, with the dddition of eight 
letters, for sounds which could not be marked by the 
Greek characters. With the help even of the lan- 
guage as found in these writings, learned men, par- 
ucularly Jablonsky, Quatremére, and Champollion, 
as well as others, have been able to illustrate the 
meaning of many old Egyptian words which occur 
in the Old Testament, and in Greek and Roman 
writers. It cannot, however, be supposed, that the 
language at the time of the introduction of Christian- 
ity was in all respects the same as that spoken in the 
times of the Pharaohs; and this is confirmed by the 
modern attempts to decipher the inscriptions on mon- 
uments, and the language of papyrus rolls, from the 
times of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. The language 
of these differs from the Coptic, as was to be expect- 
ed, in forms, flexion, and syntax. The subject will 
be more fully developed, when the researches of 
Champollion and others shall have been completed, 
and laid before the public. For the connection or 
resemblance between the ancient Egyptian and He- 
brew alphabets, see professor Stuart’s note in Grep- 
po’s Essay on the Hieroglyphic System, p. 267, to 
whieh work also the reader, who wishes to obtain 
further information respecting hieroglyphics, may be 
referred. 

The most extraordinary monuments of Egyptian 
power and industry were the pyramids, which still 
subsist, to excite the wonder and admiration of the 
world. A description of these extraordinary struc- 
tures has generally been considered as matter of cu- 
riosity, rather than as being applicable in illustrating 
the Scriptures, since there appears to be no allusion 
to them in the Bible. They have, however, by some, 
been supposed to have been erected by the Israelites 
during their bondage in Egypt. Josephus, imdeed, 
says expressly, that the Egyptians “treated the Is- 
raelites inhumanly, and thought to wear them out by 
various labors; they caused them to divide up the 
river into many channels, to build walls around the 
cities, and mounds to prevent the access of water 
where it would become stagnant; and by building the 
pyramids, also, they diminished our people.” (Antiq, 
li, 9. 1.) Whether Josephus made this statement on 
the authority of a national tradition, or as a conjec- 
ture of his own, cannot be determined. But the 
tenor of ancient history in general, as well as the re- 
sults of modern researches, is against the supposition 
of the pyramids having been built by the Israelites ; 
and they are usually assigned to a later period. Mr. 
Taylor, however, has adopted the above hypothesis, 
and attempts to support it by the arguments which 
follow. ‘They may stand here, as a specimen of that 
kind of learning, which delights in doubtful and 
shadowy speculation, rather than in sober and judi- 
cious research. *R. 

Mr. Taylor conceives that Providence has left us 
the pyramids, as everlasting monuments of the vera- 
city of that Sacred History with which we are fa- 
vored. In fact, that they are part, at least, of the 
labors of the Israelites, previous to the exodus; and 
that they remain to witness the leading events of that 
portion of the history of the sons of Jacob. The fol- 
lowing considerations are advanced in support of 
this opinion : 
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1, If we inquire what were the labors of the Israel- 
‘tes for the Pharaohs, we find that they consisted in 
making bricks, to be hardened in the sun, for such 
bricks alone require the assistance of straw in their 
composition, which material is particularly mentioned 
by the officers of this people, Exod. i. 14. Now, it 
appears from various Painiions, that the internal con- 
struction of these mighty masses consists, among 
other materials, of brick of this description ; and 
thereby agrees with that circumstance of the sacred 
narrative. This is true of the great pyramid, which 
is usually visited ; but the pyramids of Sakkara, at 
some distance, are wholly composed of sun-burnt 
bricks, so that these are undeniable. 

2. The multitude, when in the wilderness, regret 
the fish which they ate in Egypt, freely, (gratis, not 
at their own expense,) the cucumbers, the melons, 
the leeks, the onions, the garlic, Numb. xi. 5. In 
conformity with this, we are told by Herodotus, that 
on the pyramid was an inscription, “expressing the 
expense of the articles of food consumed by the la- 
borers; radishes, (the leeks, perhaps, of Scripture, ) 
onions, and gartic ; they cost 1,600 talents of silver.’ 
No doubt these vegetables were cheap enough; so 
that this considerable sum impliesa prodigious num- 
ber of workmen, employed during a great length of 
time. Herodotus also admires the further sum which 
must have been expended in food and clothes. 

3. As to the number of persous employed in their 
erection, Diodorus Siculus says, that 360,000 work- 
men, or slaves, were occupied twenty years in con- 
structing the pyramid of Chemnis. Herodotus says 
100,000 were employed in bringing stones; 10,000 
at a time, who relieved each other every three 
months, It may be supposed, therefore, that the 
number given by Diodorus, includes the whole of the 
population employed in all departments, while the 
number given by Herodotus is that employed in a 
specific department ; but, that all were relieved every 
three months, and that only a proportion of one 
tenth was employed at a time, seems to have been a 
kind of rule in the business. Now, it is very likely 
that the Israelites were in this manner relieved; for 
we find, (Exod. iv. 27.) that the mother of Moses was 
able to conceal him, when an infant, no longer than 
three months. And Aaron was able to take a jour- 
ney (which usually occupies two months, says Dr. 
Shaw) to mount Horeb, to meet Moses, which, had 
he been kept without intermission to his labor, would 
have been impossible, Indeed, if the Israelites la- 
bored in the field, they could not have been con- 
stantly employed in building ; and that they did la- 
bor in the field is evident from their possession of 
great herds of cattle, when they went out of Egypt. 
Add to this, that their profession was that of shep- 
herds, that they were placed in the richest pasturage 
in Egypt, that Moses stipulates that not a hoof should 
be left behind, and that the very institution of the 
passover-lamb implies the possession of flocks; these, 
with other circumstances, show clearly that the Is- 
caclites must have had intervals of time, in which to 
pay attention to their own property and business. 

4. It is almost certain that the native Egyptians, or 
the governing nation, at least, did not labor on these 
structures ; for Diodorus Siculus says, (lib. i. cap. 2.) 
“He [Sesostris} built... . he employed in these 
works none of his own subjects, but only the labors 
of captives. He was even careful to engrave these 
words on the temples, ‘ Vo Egyptian a hand in 
this structure’ They say further, that the captives 
brought from Babylon, unable *o endure these labors, 
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found means to escape, and . .. made war against the 
Egyptians,” &c. It is therefore likely that the stran- 
ger Israelites found in Egypt, by “ the king who knew 
not Joseph,” and whose increasing numbers and 
strength he dreaded, would be set to labor, though in 
mere waste of their strength, on structures only useful 
in a political view, rather than any of the natural in- 
habitants, towards whom the same policy was not 
necessary. ‘This conduct was afterwards adopted by 
Solomon ; (-1 Kings ix. 27.) “Solomon built... ofthe 
Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, &c. who were not of 
the children of Israel did Solomon levy a tribute of 
bond service—but of the children of Israel did Solo- 
mon make no boudmen; but they were men of 
war,” &c. 

5. That it was anciently, as it still is in the East, 
the custom to employ bondmen in building, is noto- 
rious; we lmve therefore only to inquire, whether 
this character was attached to the Israelites. It is 
expressly attributed to them ; for they are said to be 
brought out of the house of bondage ; (Exod. xx. 2.) 
they are charged to remember they were bondmen 
in Egypt, Deut. vii. 21; xv. 15. That the Israelites 
did not make brick only, but performed other labors 
of building, may be inferred from Exod. ix. 8, 10, 
Moses took “ashes of the furnace,’—no doubt that 
which was tended by his people-—So Psalm Ixxxi. 6, 
“J removed his shoulder from the burden, and his 
hands were delivered from the basket, i. e. basket of 
burden,” (not pots, as in our translation,) and with this 
rendering agree the LX.X, Vulgate, Symmachus, and 
others. It is recorded, indeed, that the Israelites 
built cities for Pharaoh, and in such building they 
might and must carry the burden, and the mortar- 
basket, (analogous to our mortar-hod,) yet as their 
delivery from these things is spoken of, as the fur- 
nace is evidently not distant from the residence of 
Pharaoh, and as there is no reason to suppose that 
soon after they had built these cities they were dis- 
missed ; these circumstances seem to corroborate the 
positive testimony of Josephus, that Israel was em- 
ployed on the pyramids. We may, perhaps, attrib- 
ute the omission of finishing the last pyramid to the 
confusion consequent on the death of Pharaoh in 
the Red sea, and the hatred which attended his 
memory, among the genuine Egyptians, to which 
race he did not belong; but was usurper over them, 
as he was a tyrant over Israel. 

6. The space of time allotted to the erection of 
these immense masses, coincides with what is usually 
allotted to the slavery of the Israelites. Israel is un- 
derstood to have been in Egypt 215 years ; of which, 
Joseph ruled seventy years, nor was it tll long after 
his death, that the “new king arose who knew not 
Joseph.” If we allow about forty years for the ex- 
tent of the generation which succeeded Joseph, added 
to his seventy, there remain about a hundred and 
five years to the exodus. Now—Herodotus tells us, 
(lib. ii. cap. 124.) that “till the reign of Rampsimitus, 
(the Ramesses of Scripture,) Egypt, was not only 
remarkable for its abundance, but for its excellent 
laws. Cheops, who succeeded this prince, degene- 
rated into the extremest profligacy of conduct. He 
barred the avenues to every temple, forbade the 
Egyptians from offering sacrifices, and next proceed- 
ed to make them labor servilely for himself, by build- 
ing the pyramids. Cheops reigned fifty years. 
(Cap. 127.) His brother Chephren succeeded, and 
reigned fifty-six years : he adopted a similar conduct, 
Thus for the space of 106 years, were the Egyptians 
exposed to every species of oppression and calamity ; 
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not haying in all this period permission to worship 
in their temples, For the memory of these two 
monarchs they have so extreme an aversion, that 
thoy are not willing to mention their names. They 
call their pyramids by the name of the shepherd Puti- 
rs, who at that time fed his cattle tr those places. 
Mycerinus succeeded Chephren; disapproved his 
father’s conduct; commanded the temples to be 
opened, and the people, who had been reduced to 
the most extrome afiiction, were again permitted to 
offer sacrifice.”—Hore are plain traces of a govern- 
mont by a foreign fiumily, and ofa worship contrary 
to that which had been previously established in 
Kgypt, which agrees exactly with circumstances nar- 
rated in Exodus, ‘The historian relates that it lasted 
106 years, in which it coincides with the bondage- 
time of the sons of Israel. 

But there is information couched under the am- 
biguous mention of the shepherd Philitis, which 
should not escape us. Itis clear, that the Egyptians 
could not call the Kings by whose order the pyramids 
el) wore built, by this name, in the hearing of 
Wironkia, since they referred them to their kings 
Cheops and Chephren; besides which, it would 
seem that the shepherd Philitis had formerly, and 
customarily, fed his cattle elsewhere. We may, 
therefore, understand this passage thus :—They at- 
tributed the labor of constructing these pyramids to 
a shepherd who came from Pahalistia ; but who at 
that time fed his cattle in the land of Egypt. Im- 
plying, that they more readily told the appellation 
of the workmen “ae sons of Israel, the shepherd, 
Gen, xlvii. 5.) employed in the building, than of the 
kings by whose commands they were built, They 
seem to have done the same in the days of Diodorus, 
who remarks, “'They admit that these works are 
superior to all which are seen in Egypt; not only 
by the immensity of their mass, and by their pro- 
digious cost, but still more by the beauty of their con- 
struction; and the workmen who have rendered 
them so perfect, are much more estimable than the 
kings who paid their cost: for the former have here- 
by given a memorable proof of their genius and skill, 
whereas the kings contributed only the riches left 
by their ancestors, or extorted from their subjects. .. 
They say, the first was erected by Armeus, the sec- 
ond by “’mmosts, the third by Inaron.” The first 
name, rmeus, Mr. Taylor corrects into @rameus ; 
that is, “the Syrian:” and then the title perfectly 
coincides with the mention of the shepherd of Pal- 
estine, by Herodotus, ‘This passage being extreme- 
ly curious, and perhaps never properly understood, 
the original Greek is seenel. (Diod. Sic. lib, i. 
sect. 2.) 

—tiy usyrorly yortone atyovow *fowator, [deauator,] 
viv ds dsurdgar dundow, tir 8 terriy Tragare, 


This coincidence will appear more striking if the 
names be considered distinct from their prefixes, 
for, if we compare them with the description of 
Moses and Aaron, (Ex. vi. 26, 27.) we find them the 
same, as near as traditionary pronunciation by na- 
tives of different countries could bring it: @Mousin, 
or ha.Mousin, is huMouseh, peo syn and in frona, or 
Aindrona, is hudaron, psx a, Which, where two 
vowel sounds came together, took a consonant be- 
tween them, Wheu spoken,—hun deren. ‘This, there- 
fore, confirms the supposition, that the Israelites 
Were employed on the pyramids; first, under the 
appellation of the Syrian, or tramean, (the very title 
given to Jacob, “An .framile ready to perish was 
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my father, he went down imto Egypt... and the 
Egyptians evil entreated us, and ieted us, and 
laid upon us hard bondage,” Deut. yxvi. 5.)—and 
afterwards, under the names of the two most famous 
principals of that people. 

But beside the names of Moses and Aaron, the 
builders, we may possibly find that the names of the 
kings by whose order they were built, are also pre- 
served, so far at least as by the help of Scripture 
to afford assistance in this inquiry. “ Rampsinilus, 
(supposed to be the Remphts of the next paragraph, 
from Diodorus Siculus).... possessed such abund- 
ance of wealth, that so far from surpassing, nove of 
his successors ever equalled him in affluence ;” says 
Herodotus ; who also relates a history of his trea- 
sury, from which the least we can gather is that it 
was very extrao-dinary. “Remphis, (son of Protheus,) 
having succeeded his father, employed the whole 
period of his reign in increasing his revenues, and 
amassing gold and silver .... be left behind him 
more riches than any of his predecessors ; for it is 
said that in his coffers were found 400,000 talents,” 
Diod, Sic. lib. i. sect. 2. 

Raumesses or Raugmesses (Benjamin of Tudela 
writes it Raghmesses ~Tounohiten Ramises ; Josephus, 
Ramphates ; and such differences indicate a forei 
origin) is the name of a town, (Exod. i, 11; xii. 37. 
apparently named after this king of pt; and it 
pronounced Ruemetses, it would be the Indian Ruc- 
maveisa. This elision is common in India, and ma- 
jor Wilford adopts it himself, by su ing that the 
Tamovatsa of this passage is the Zimaus of the 
Greek writers. Rucemavatisa was, say the Puranas, 
NOT OF THE ROYAL RACE OF Eeyerr; but his grand- 
father Tamovatsadefeated the Egyptian king, “ placed 
himself on the throne of Misra, and governed the 
kingdom with perfect ising his son Bahkya-vatsa 
devoted himself to religion, having resigned his do- 
minion to his son Ruemavatsa, who tenderly loved 
his people, and so highly improved this country, that 
trom his just revenues he amassed an incredible 
treasure. His wealth was so great, that he raised 
three mountains called Rucmadri, Rajatadri, and 
Retnadri ; or, the Mountain of gold, of silver, and 
of gems. The author says, mountains, but it appears, 
says major Wilford, from the context, that they were 
fabrics. (‘The Arabs and Turks call them Djebel 
Pharount, Pharaoh’s Mountains, to this day.}—There 
can be little or no doubt, that they are the three 
pyramids near /Misra-sthan, or Memphis. Rucma- 
yatsa was no tyrant to his own people, whom he 
cherished, says the ‘Mahacalpa,’ as if they had been 
his own children ; but he might have compelled the 
native Egyptians to work, for the sake of keeping 
them employed, and subduing their spirit. The first 
was said to be of gold, because coated with yellow 
marble; the second of stlver, because coated with 
white marble ; the third of beeause coated 
with variegated marble ;” or perhaps marbles set in 
some pattern, 

Now, the opposite character of this Ruemavaisa 
is what we should expect would be delivered by 
writers of opposite nations. (1.) He was a foreigner 
introduced by conquest, therefore, “he knew not Jo- 
seph,” nor cared for any former services rendered 
by that “Saviour of the (Egyptian) werld.”  (2.) He 
tenderly loved his people—his own foreigners 
like himself; but the Egyptians were not so fond 
of him, they rather banished his name from their 


memory, and hated the mention of it. @) From his 
Just revenues he amassed treasures—but his conquer- 
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ed subjects would describe this as iniquitous exac- 
tion, (4.) This family shut up the temples ; and we 
are sure they prohibited sacrifices in the instance of 
Israel. This might be piety in the opinion of the 
writers of the Mahacalpa ; but the original Egyptians 
would esteem it persecution for religion’s sake, and 
consequently waelebdn das of no common guilt. (5.) 
He built three mountains :—rather three mountains 
were built during the reign of his family ;—on these 
he did not employ his own people, but partly the 
native Egyptians, with others whom he found in the 
country, (the mixed multitude of Exod. xii. 38.) and 
vee! the Israelites, whom he wished to subdue by 
abor. The character of this prince agrees suffi- 
ciently to prove his identity ; and it disagrees suffi- 
ciently to prove, that on one side it is viewed with 
the eye of national and religious partiality ; on the 
other, with the aversion of national and religious ab- 
borrence. The progress is as usual in these cases.— 
Taxation accumulates wealth ; wealth is dissipated 
in expensive buildings, and is accompanied by over- 
driven slavery ; this issues in insurrection, and the 
escape of the sufferers. Precisely parallel to this is 
the oceasion of the revolt of the ten tribes from the 
family of Solomon, 1 Kings xii. 3, 4.18; 2 Chron. 
x. 4. It is impossible to refrain from observing how 
aptly historical narration and geographical discus- 
sion illustrate each other. And we form this general 
conclusion, that so many coincidences justify us in 
believing that the pyramids of Egypt were built 
when Israel was in that land; were partly construct- 
ed by that people ; and that the labors they exacted 
fostered that aversion of mind which the true Egyp- 
tians entertained against the memories of their op- 
pressors; so that in later ages, the priests rather 
mentioned, to inquiring foreigners, the names of the 
operative builders, than of the kings whose treasures 
bad been expended on their construction. As to 
the difference of names between Cheops and Rames- 
ses; probably one may be a title, or a name taken 
on a certain occasion ; or one may be a Hindoo, the 
other an Egyptian, appellation. At all events, we 
know so little on this subject, that no objection can 
be maiutained from it, without further information. 
The pyramids are such extraordinary works, that 
they justify extraordinary attention; and having at- 
tempted to ascertain their builders, we shall subjoin 
afew remarks on their purpose. They have been 
described as three mountains, but it appears from 
the context, says major Wilford, that they were fab- 
rics ;~and he adds, “As to the three stupendous 
edifices, called mountains, from their size and form, 
there can be little or no doubt that they were the 
three great pyramids near Misra-st’han or Memphis ; 
which, according to the Puranas and to Pliny, were 
built from a motive of ostentation, but, according to 
Aristotle, were monuments of tyranny.” “The Bra- 
mens never understood, that any pyramid in Misra- 
sthala, or Egypt, was intended as a repository for 
the dead ; and no such idea is conveyed by the Ma- 
hacalpa, where several other pyramids are expressly 
mentioned as places of worship. There are pyra- 
mids now at Benares, but on a small scale, with sub- 
terranean passages under them, which are. said to 
extend many miles; when the doors, which close 
them, are opened, we perceive only dark holes, 
which do not seem of great extent, and pilgrims no 
longer resort to them, through fear of mephitic air, 
or of noxious reptiles. The narrow passage, leading 
to the great pyramid in Egypt, was designed to ren- 
der the holy sissy less accessible, and to inspire 
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the votaries with more awe. On my describing the 

reat Egyptian pyramid to several very learned 
srahmens, they declared it at once to have been a 
temple, appropriated to the worship of Padmadévi, 
and that the supposed tomb was a trough, which, 
on certain festivals, her priests used to fill with the 
sacred water and lotos-flowers.” These sentiments 
are repetitions of those which governed the builders 
of Babel, who proposed a tower, the top of which 
“should be (sacred) to the heavens ;” and these 
Egyptian pyramids were imitations of that in the 
land of Shinar, and were intended for the same pur- 
poses. (See Baper.) But, we must not pass that 
colossal performance, the Sparxx, without remark- 
ing that it greatly contributes to strengthen our ar- 
gument. 

The Sphinx is a figure composed of a lion’s body, 
and a woman or man’s bosom, neck, and head. 
This is perfectly agreeable to the notion of a foreign 
nation, supposed to have overrun Egypt; and it 
forms an instance of the care taken to perpetuate 
the insignia of the original country. In short, the 
Hindoo conquerors (see Suem) placed it in front of 
the pyramids, looking eastward, that it might con- 
stantly recall the memory of the Sun-rising land. 
The number of smaller pyramids, and of temples, 
still existing in ruins around, demonstrate that here 
was a prodigious establishment for national worship ; 
such an one, no doubt, the builders at Babel contem- 
plated ; but the want of stone in that country oblig- 
ing them to use brick, the Jabors of the Pharaohs 
have outlasted the efforts of the chiefS of Babylon. 

But though it be admitted that the Israelites con- 
tributed to ereet the pyramids, it does not follow 
that they cased them with their coating of marble or 
granite. That was, in all probability, performed by 
professed artists; the stones were brought from a 
distance, and doubtless required skill as well as labor 
in their preparation and use. It is indeed a tradition 
on the spot, that the Israelites dug out from the 
rocks adjacent those grottos which show from 
whence came the layers of stone which accompany 
the rubble work ; and this inay be true; but the 
granite, it is presumed, they did not cut. 

EGYPT, Brook, or R1ver or. This is frequent- 
ly mentioned as the southern limit of the Land of 
Promise, Gen. xv. 18; 2 Chron. vii.8; Num. xxiv. 5; 
Joshua xv. 4. Calmet is of opinion, that this was the 
Nile: remarking that Joshua (xiii. 3.) describes it by 
the name of Sihor; which is the true name of the 
Nile; “the muddy river :” and that Amos (vi. 14.) 
calls it the river of the wilderness, because the east- 
ern arm of the Nile adjoined Arabia, or the wilder- 
ness, in Hebrew Araba, and watered the district by 
the Egyptians called Arabian. In answer to this, it 
is said that this stream was the limit of Judea toward 
Egypt; and that the LXX, (Isaiah xxvii. 12.) “unto 
the river of Egypt,” render “to Rhinocorura ;” a 
town certainly not adjacent to the Nile. Besides, it 
is extremely dubious whether the power of the He- 
brew nation extended, at any time, to the Nile; and 
if it did, it was over a mere sandy desert. But as 
this desert is unquestionably the natural boundary 
of the Syrian dominions, no reason can be given 
why the political boundary should exceed it. Such 
an anomaly is an error against both nature and geo- 
graphy. We take the river of Egypt, therefore, to 
he the brook Besor, between Gaza and Rhinocorura. 
See Josh. xv. 47. See Nir. 

EHUD, son of Gera; a judge of Israel, who slew 
Eglon, king of Moab, Judg. iii. 15. 
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There is a circumstance in the history of Ehud 
Judg. iii, 15, &c.) which is well illustrated by an oc- 
currence noticed by Mr. Bruce. “ Ebad said, ‘I 
have a secret errand unto thee, O king!’ who said, 
‘Keep silence!’ and all that stood by him went out 
Jrom before him. Aud Ehud came unto him,” &e.— 
This seems to imply, that the delivery of messages 
announced as secret was nothing uncommon, but 
that the king’s people knew their duty, and, on the 
mention of such a thing, quitted the presence, as 
good manners directed them. This idea of the fre- 
quency of such messages accounts also for the non- 
suspicion of Eglon, or of his attendants, respecting 
this communication of Ehud; in fact, this part of 
the history assumes much more the air of an ordina- 
ry occurrence, after having read the passage from 
Bruce, which renders the whole action so much the 
easier ; as there can be no doubt that Ehud laid his 
plan with strict attention to the manners of the times, 
and conducted it, also, in correct conformity to the 
modes prevalent in the king’s court; as might best 
insure his purpose, might prevent suspicion of his 
design, and might most effectually render detection 
of it unavailing —* I drank a dish of coffee, and told 
him that I was bearer of a conjfidential message from 
Ali Bey of Cairo, and wished to deliver it to him, 
without witnesses, whenever he pleased. The room 
was accordingly cleared, without delay, excepting his 
secretary, who was also going away, when I pulled 
him back by the clothes, saying, ‘Stay, if you please ; 
we shall need you to write the answer.’ We were 
no sooner left alone, than I told the aga that,....I 
wished to put it in his power, as he pleased or not, 
to have witnesses of delivering the small present I 
had brought him from Cairo.” (Trav. vol. 1. p. 153.) 

EKRON, the most northern city of the Philistines, 
allotted to Judah by Joshua, (xv. 45.) but afterwards 
given to Dan, (xix. 43.) though it does not appear 
that the Jews ever peaceably possessed it. It was 
near the Mediterranean, between Ashdod and Jam- 
nia, and is probably the ruined village now called 
Tookrain. The Ekronites were the first who pro- 
posed to send back the ark, in order to be delivered 
from those calamities which it brought on their 
country, 1 Sam. vy. 10. Baalzebub was adored at 
Ekron, 2 Kings i. 2. 

I. ELAH, Aholibamah’s successor in the govern- 
ment of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 41. 

II. ELAH, a son of Baasha king of Israel; as- 
sassipated by Zimri, after reigning two years, 1 
Kings xvi. 6—9. His son Hoshea killed Pekah, the 
usurper, 2 Kings xy. 30. 

II. ELAH, a valley, where the Israelites encamp- 
ed when David fought Goliath, (1 Sam. xvii. 19.) 
three miles from Bethlehem, on the road to Jaffa. 

J. ELAM, son of Shem, Gen. x. 22. 

II. ELAM, the name of the country originally 
possessed by the Persians, (Gen. xiv. 1.) and so call- 
ed from the son of Shem above noticed. That Elam 
took possession of the southern tract, east of the Eu- 
phrates, and comprising the mountainous regions of 
Khusistan and Louristan, is certain, not only from 
Scripture, in which the inhabitants of these regions 
are called Elamites, but also from heathen writers, 
who speak of the Elymei asa people dwelling on 
the Persian gulf. It corresponded to the Elymats 
of Greek and Roman writers, which comprehended 
a part of Susiana, now Khusistan,—or, more prob- 
ably, included the whole of Susiana. The city 
Susa, or Shushan, was in it, Dan. viii.2. See Exy- 
MAIS- 
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ELATH, or Exorn, a city of Edom on the east- 
ern gulf of the Red sea, and which Smidts thinks 
was named from Ela, a duke of Edom, who built it, 
Gen, xxxvi. 41. Eloth was singularly varied in the 
writing, and no doubt in the pronunciation, of its 
name: lath, A®lana, -Aila, Ailana, Ailas, Ailath, 
Ailoth, Elath, Elana, Haila, Hailath, &c. Pliny says 
it was called Leana, from the Leanites, a people 
that dwelt on the shores of the Elanitie gulf, which 
gulf was between EJoth and Gaza, In Jater ages 
it was commouly called Elana, and was, according to 
Jerome, the first port from which to sail from India 
to Egypt. After the decease of Alexander, and the 
wars consequent on his death, Elana was subject .o 
the kings of Egypt; afterwards to those of Syria; 
then to the Romans, who, in the days of Jerome, 
stationed the tenth legion there, 

Ibn Haukal (Appendix to Eng. Tr. of D’Arvieux,) 
describes Ailah as “formerly a small town, with 
sone fruitful Jands about it: it is the city of those 
Jews who were turned into hogs and monkeys. It 
stands upon the coast of the Red sea, pretty near the 
road of the Egyptian pilgrims that go to Mecca. It 
is now nothing but a tower, the residence of a goy- 
ernor, who depends upon him of Grand Cairo. 
There are now no longer any sown fields there. 
There was formerly a fort built in the sea, but it is 
all gone to ruin, and the commander lives in the 
tower we were just speaking of, which stands by the 
water-side.” This information is of consequence, 
as it shows that the character of the country is 
changed. It had formerly “fruitful lands ;” it had 
“sown fields.” It had also “a fort built in the sea:” 
but there would have been no occasion for a fort, 
and still less for a fort in the sea, if it had not for- 
merly beeu a seaport, and a place worth defending. 

Describing the Red sea, the same writer says, (p. 
353.)—“ Leaving Madyan, it comes to Ailah, which 
is under the 55th degree of longitude, and 29th of 
latitude. From Ailah the sea bends southward as 
far as Al-tour, which is mount Sinai, that by a very 
high cape, jutting out into the sea, divides it into two 
arms. From thence, turning back again northward, 
it comes at last to Kolzum, which stands to the west 
of Ailah,. both of them having almost the same lati- 
tude. Kolzum and Ailah are situate upon the two 
ends of the sea we have been speaking of, and so are 
we arrived at the northern Terra Firma. Among 
the turnings and windings which this sea makes, 
which we have just now been deseribing, the land 
juts out on the south ; and the place where it_parts 
the sea is Al-tour,—mount Sinai, the longitude of 
which is almost the same as that of Ailah. Ailah 
stands upon the extremity of the eastern arm or 
channel, and Kolzum upon the extremity of the 
western one. Ailah is more easterly than Kolzum. 
What is between Kolzum and Ailah is mount Al- 
tour, which is more southerly than Kolzum, and 
Ailah lies at the end of the cape that runs out into 
the sea. The sea flows between Al-tour and the 
coast of Egypt, and shuts up the ebannel or arm, 
upon the extremity of which Kolzum stands. Just 
so between Al-tour and the shore of Hegiaz there is 
another channel, upon the extremity of which the 
town of Ailah stands. To go from Al-tour to either 
of the opposite lands is a very short passage by sea, 
but it is abundantly a longer way by the desert of 
Fakiah, because those who come from Al-tour to 
go into Egypt must of necessity pass round Kol- 
zum ; or beyond Ailah, if they are going to Hegiaz. 
Al-tour is joined to the continent on the north side; 
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wut it is encompassed by the sea on the other three 
sides.” The following is Mr. Bruce’s account of the 
eastern, or Elanitic, gulf of the Red sea:—“We 
sailed from cape Mahomet, just as the sun appeared. 
We passed the island of Tyrone in the mouth of the 
Elanitic gulf, which it divides nearly equally into 
two; or, rather, the north-west side is the narrowest. 
The direction of the gulf is nearly north and south. 
1 judge it to be about six leagues over. Many of the 
Cairo ships are lost in mistaking the entry of the 
Elanitic gulf for that of the Heropolitic gulf, or gulf 
of Suez; for, from the island of Tyrone, which is 
not above two leagues from the main, there runs a 
string of islands, which seem to make a semicircu- 
lar bar across the entry from the point, where a ship, 
going with a south wind, would take its departure ; 
and this range of islands ends in a shoal with sunken 
rocks, which reaches near five leagues from the main. 
It is probable, that upon these islands the fleet of 
Rehoboam perished when sailing for the expedition 
of Ophir, 2 Chron. xx. 37.” (Trav. vol. i. p. 241.) 
(The country around the eastern, or Elanitic, gulf 
of the Red sea, bas been, until within a few years, 
almost a terra incognita. One of the most important 
of Burekhardt’s discoveries, is said by his editor, Mr. 
Leake, himself a traveller and man of science, to be the 
ascertaining of “the extent aud form of the Elanitic 
gulf, hitherto so imperfectly known, as either to be 
omitted in the maps, or marked with a bifurcation at 
the extremity, which is now found not to exist.” 
(Preface to Burekhardt’s Travels in Syria, &c. p. v.) 


It is to the same traveller, also, that we are first in- | 


debted for a knowledge of the existence of the long 
valley, known by the names of E! Ghor, and E] Araba, 
extending from the Dead sea to the Elanitic gulf, 
and forming a prolongation of the great valley of the 
Jordan; thus indicating, that not improbably the 
Jordan once discharged itself into the Red sea. See 
Burckhardt’s letter, inserted in the article Canaan; 
also, the extract below, from Riippell; and compare 
the articles Exopus and Jorpan. 

It was in the spring of 1816, that Burckhardt visit- 
ed the peninsula of mount Sinai, and examined the 
western coast of the Elanitie gulf, with the intention 
of proceeding to Akaba, situated at its northern ex- 
tremity. Having arrived, however, within sight of 
that place, he found it impossible to proceed, because 
of the hostile and perfidious character of the tribes 
of Bedouins, in that vicinity, to whom his guides 
were strangers. (Travels in Syria, &c. p. 508, seq.) 
“The Alowein and the Omran are the masters of 
the district of Akaba, intrepid robbers, who are to 
this day entirely independent of the government of 
Egypt. Through them we must unavoidably pass, 
to reach Akaba; and Ayd [the guide] could not give 
me the smallest hope of being able to cross their 
valleys without being attacked ;—I saw little chance 
of success, and knew, from what I had heard on my 
journey, that the Omran not only rob but murder 
passengers. I had no alternative but to turn back ; 
and, under these circumstances, I reluctantly deter- 
mined to retrace my steps the next day.” He had, 
indeed, advanced too far already; for the very next 
day he and his three Arab guides were attacked by 
a party of Bedouins, and escaped only after killing 
one of the latter. 

_ “Akaba was not far distant from the spot from 
whence we returned. Before sunset, I could dis- 
yt ae a black line in the plain, where my sharp- 
sighted guides clearly saw the date-trees surround- 
ing the castle, which bore N. E. by E ; it could not 
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be more than five or six hours distant. Before us 
was a promontory ; and behind this, as I was told, 
The 
castle is situated at an hour and a half or two hours 
from the western chain of hills, down which the 
Hadji route leads; and about the same distance 
from the eastern chain, a lower continuation of Tor 
Hesma, a mountain which I have mentioned in my 
journey through the northern parts of Arabia Pe- 
trea. The descent of the western mountain is very 
steep, and has probably given to the place its name 
of Akaba, which in Arabic means a cliff or steep de- 
clivity ; it is probably the Akabet Aila of the Arabian 
geographers. [Compare the extract from Ibn Hau- 
kal, above.] In Numbers xxxiv. 4. the “ascent of 
Akrabbim” is mentioned, which appears to corre- 
spond very accurately to this ascent of the western 
mountain from the plain of Akaba. Iuto this plain, 
which surrounds the castle on every side except the 
sea, issues the Wady el Araba, the broad sandy val- 
ley which leads towards the Dead sea, and which I 
crossed, in 1812, at a day and a half, or two days’ 
journey from Akaba. At about two hours to the 
south of the castle, the eastern range of mountains 
approaches the sea. The plain of Akaba, which is 
from three to four hours in font from west to east, 
and, I believe, not much less in breadth northward, 
is very fertile in pasturage. To the distance of 
about one hour from the sea, it is strongly impreg- 
nated with salt, but farther north sands prevail. 
The castle itself stands at a few hundred paces from 
the sea, and is surrounded with large groves of date- 
trees. It is a square building, with strong walls, 
erected, as it now stands, by sultan el Ghoury, of 
Egypt, in the sixteenth century. The castle has 
tolerably good water in deep wells. The pasha of 
Egypt keeps here a garrison of about thirty soldiers, 
to guard the provisions deposited for the supply of 
the Hadji, [or annual caravan to Mecca,]} and for the 
use of the cavalry, on their passage by this route to 
join the army of the Hedjaz. 

“Ttappears that the gulf extends very little farther 
east than the castle, distant from which one hour, in 
a southern direction, and on the eastern shore of the 
gulf, lies a smaller and half-ruined castle, inhabited 
by Bedouins only, called Kaszer el Bedawy. At 
about three quarters of an hour from Akaba, and the 
same distance from Kaszer, are said to be ruins in 
the sea, which are visible only at low water. They 
are said to consist of walls, houses, and columns, 
but cannot easily be approached, on account of the 
shallows. J inquired particularly whether the gulf 
did not form two branches at this extremity, as it 
has always been laid down in the maps; but I was 
assured it had only a single ending, at which the 
castle is situated. 

“Makrizi, the Egyptian historian, says, in his 
chapter on Aila (Akaba), ‘It is from hence that the 
Hedjaz begins; in former times it was the frontier 
place of the Greeks; at one mile from it is a trium- 
phal arch of the Ceesars. In the time of the Islam, 
it was a fine town, inhabited by the Beni Omeya. 
Ibn Ahmed Ibn Toulon (a sultan of Egypt) made 
the road over the Akaba, a steep mountain before 
Aila. There were many mosques at Aila, and many 
Jews lived there; it was taken by the Franks, dur- 
ing the crusades ; but in 566, [of the Hegira,] Sala- 
heddyn [Saladin] transported ships upon camels 
from Cairo to this place, and recovered it from 
them. Near Aila was formerly situated a large and 
handsome town, called Aszyoun’ (Ezion-geber).” 
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With better suecens, Mr, Riippell, in 1822, visitod 
thie region, and eame to Alcaba itwolt His poraonal 
Observation oor to show the great wonoral aceuraey of 
the information eolloeted by Burokhart from the toa 
timony ofothora, Tle approached the plain fron the 
Wout, on the route of the Hadi, or wreat annual carne 
van from Egypt to Meee, alluded to above. ‘Pho 
following ia a tranalation of hie remarke upon this 
region, (Relwon, ote, Prank’) 1829, p. 247, weg.) “On 
thin high tablosland, we remarked, as we dexeonded 
by a steep path among the roels, that we were clo» 
vatod at loast “feo bundrod foot above the lovel of 
the wea, ‘The view from the terrace of this plateau 
Ware very pleturesque y; but probably produced) the 
greater offbet on me, boowuse we bed bohind uaa 
most hideous dowort, Prom this point one beholds, 
in the divtinee, the steep blae granite mountaine on 
the other aide of Akabay on the right a seetion of 
the doopegroen wou, ta the foreground, are wild and 
ragwed iiamwiot of dark primitive roekssy on whieh 
recline, in diffovent parte, layers of yollowieh shell 
limestone, On the left ie the valloy of Wady Araba, 
through whieh the dry bed of a stream, shaded with 
Doshos, winds among luxuriant meadow-grounds, 

"We oeoupiod more than five hours in doseonding 
fYon) this high tabledand to the seashore, on weeount 
of the many windings of the road among wild) maseos 
of porphyry roekw Tn the more dangerous places, 
the way ia hewn out of the roel, thirty feet wide, 
Hore, also, an inseription records the founder of this 
toildome work; who ie doubtloss annually romeme 
bored with gratitude by the pilgrims upon thely way 
to Meco, ‘Thin deelivity te walled Djebel Mahemar ; 
that on the other (eastern) aide of the valley ia named 
Diebel raba, 

“Our way now followed, for an hour, in an easter. 
ly direction, the aeasahore; whieh here forme a salt 
mareh, We thon renchod the site of an aneient town, 
dietinguiahed by many large mounds of rubbish, and 
probably the remains of the aneiont Ailat (Ilath) 
on thie point TP atlorwarde received exprosa continua 
tion, Ao dy channel of the Wady Araba separates 
theme ruling from the remaing of a tie more modern 
sottloment, whieh lie seattered among datestroes, 
Those eonaiat of low walla of rough stones laid) in 
clay, Some of these serve poriodically as dwellings 
for the Bodouins, Ta the immediate vieinity, towards 
the ovat, lies the castle of Alaba, among plantations 
of datestrees, Tn form it is a eaquaroe fortress, with 
Walla in good preservation, and oetagonal towers at 
the cornom, Tt lies sotne hundred paces from the 
aodeshore, ‘Tho pasha of Dgypt keeps here a garrie 
son of forty soldier, ‘The gateway is still firther 
detonded by two bulwarks inthe form of towers, 

"Tt hae beon a goneral opinion, that the sea of 
Akaba forma hore two bays, Chis, however, is ine 
eorreety no one here knows any thing of sueh a 
bitiveation, Chia information, however, was not 
enough to satiety me; Twished myself to visit in por. 
non he oaatorn const of the wally A good hall hour 
aouthseast of Akaba, T found, on an excursion along 
the coast, the runing of a castle called Kasser Bodowws ; 
itidan Arabian building, probably eveetod before the 
fortress of Akaba, to protect the caravan of pilgrims 
to Meeea, From this point Teould see a groat part 
of tho eastern coast of the gully Tattorwards visited 
very partioularly ite western coast; bute T eould no 
Where perceive any baya like those whieh have been 
conjectured to exist here, Tn the rogion of Akaba 
there ia not a single boat or waterseratt of any kind 5 
the Arabs in fishing use only vafle made of the teunks 
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of palm-troes tied together, Tt was, therefore, impos- 
siblo for me to make any investigation respecting the 
depth ofthe sea, or the nature of its bottom, 

“On inquiring the name of the spot where the 
above hectcnad mounds of rubbish are situated, t 
was told that it was called Djelena; probably the 
ancient site of Ailat, 1 often wandered among those 
ruins in various directions, but never met with any 
thing of importance, 

“Th the court of the castle of Alcaba is a walled-up 
well, with exeellont water; indeed, throughout this 
Wholo region, there is every where good water, I 
took some paing to assure myself, that, at the time of 
ebb, on digging a foot deep in the sand whieh the sea 
has just covered, the hole is instantly filled with most 
excellent water for drinking, 1 elten quenehed, in 
this way, my thivst daring long walks; and it was so 
much the more refroshing, because, during the time 
of iy stay in this place, the temperature of the air 
Was sometinies above thirty degrees of Reaumur, [or 
one hundred of Pahrenheit.| The existenee of this 
wator ean be oxplained in no other way, than by sup- 
posing a very copious filtration of the water which 
colloets inthe Wady Araba, through the layer of sand 
Which covers the pYanite formation beneath,” 

In it porlaps admissible here, to suppose that it is 
the waters of the Dead sea, which continue thus to 
filter through beneath the sands that have filled up 
the ancient channel, in whieh the Jordan would 
soem oneo to have flowed P 

“'The onvirons of the castle of Akaba are very in- 
secures in all my walks and excursions | was accom 
minied by several soldiers; the Hamaran Arabs 
Omran of Burekhardt]) who dwell in this region, 
are notorious on account of their faithless eharacter, 
The ‘Turkish garrison, however, deseribed the dan- 
wor, no doubt, as much greater than it really is, in 
order thus to magnify the yalue of the protection 
which they afforded mo.’ *R, 

BL-BETH-EL, to the God of Bethel, the name 
given by Jacob to an altar which he built, (Gen, xxxv. 
7.) and whieh stood, probably, in the very spot where 
he had formerly seen the prophetic dream of the 
ladder, chap. xxvii, 22, 

ELDAD and MEDAD, were appointed by Moses 
among the seventy clders of Tsracl, who were to as- 
sist in the government: though not present in the 
gonoral assembly, they were Killed with the Spirit or 
God, equally with those who were there, and began 
to ofnahaas in the eamp. Joshua would have had 
Moses forbid thom, but he replied,  Enyiest thou for 
ny sake P Would God that all the Lord's people 
wore prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spurit 
upon thom! Numb, xi, 2429, 

ELDERS or Israwn, the headsoftribes, who, before 
the settloment of the Hebrew commonwealth, had a 
government and authority over their own families 
and the people. When Moses was sent into Ngypt 
to doliver Israel, he assembled the elders, and informe 
od them, that the God of Abraham, Isaae, and Jacob, 
had appeared to him, Exod, iv, 295 xii. QI, Moses 
and Aaron troated tho elders as representatives of the 
nation, When the law was given, God directed 
Moses to take the seventy elders, as well as Aaron, 
and Nadab and Abihu, his sons, that they might be 
Witnossos, xxiv. 1,9, 10, ver afterwards, we find 
this number of seventy, or rather seventy-two, el 
dlors 5 six from each tribe, : 

Some have been of opinion that these seventy el- 
ders formed a kind of senate in Egypt, for the better 
governing the people while in bondage; and that 
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from hence the famous Sanhedrim was derived in 
later ages. But it is more credible, that in the begin- 
ning they exercised, each over their respective tribe, 
and all together over the whole people, a jurisdiction 
only like that which fathers of farnilies exercise over 
their children ; founded on the respect and obedience 
due to parents, ‘The commissioners appointed to 
inspect in what manner the children of Israel per- 
formed their tasks in Egypt, (called in Hebrew ow, 
Shoterim,) were, according to some, the elders of Is- 
rael, who judged and commanded the people. The 
LXX translate scribes, that is, commissioners, who 
had lists of those that worked, who appointed them 
their tasks, and saw that they performed them. 

After Jethro’s arrival in the camp of Israel, Moses 
made a considerable change in the governors of the 
people. He established over Israel heads of thou- 
sands, hundreds, fifties, and tens, that justice might 
be readily administered to applicants; difficult cases 
only being referred to himself, Exod. xviii, 24, 25, 
&e. This constitution, however, did not long con- 
tinue; for on the murmuring of the people at the 
encampment called the Graves of Lust, (Numb, xi. 
24, 25.) Moses appointed seventy elders of Israel, to 
whom God communicated part of that legislator’s 
spirit. 

This judicial body appears to have continued, not 
only during the life of 1 po but also under Joshua, 
if not under the Judges. See Josh. ix. 153 xxiii. 
xxiv. 1, 32. See Sanueprim. 

In allusion to the Jewish elders, the ordinary goy- 
ernors of the Christian church are called elders, or 
presbyters, and are the same as bishops or overseers, 
Acts xx. 17. 28; Tit. i. 5.7. 

ELEALEH, a town of Reuben, (Numb. xxxii. 37.) 
placed by Eusebius a mile from Heshbon. 

I, ELEAZAR, the third son of Aaron, (Exod, 
xxvii. 1.) and his successor as high-priest, entered 
the land of promise with Joshua, aad is thought to 
have lived there about twenty-five years. The high- 
priesthood continued in his family to the time of Eli, 
who was of Ithamar’s family. Eleazar was buried 
at Gabaath, [a ein belonging to Phinehas, his son, 
in the tribe of Ephraim, veut, xxiv. 33.—II. A son 
of Aminadab, to whose care the ark was committed, 
when sent back by the Philistines, 1 Sam. vii. 1. It 
is believed that aces was a priest, or at least a 
Levite, though his name is not inserted among the 
Levites.—III. One of the three gallant men who 
broke through the camp of the Philistines, to bring 
David water from Bathiehem. He checked an army 
of Philistines, and made great slaughter of them, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 0; 1 Chron, xi. 12, 16, 17.—1V. Brother 
to Judas Macecabeeus, 1 Mac. vi. 43.—V. A venerable 
old man of Jerusalem, who suffered death under the 
persecution, and in the presence of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, 2 Mac. vi. vii. 1, 2.—VI. Son of Onias I. and 
brother of Simon surnamed the Just. Simon having 
left his son, Onias, too young to be high-priest, Mle- 
azar exercised this charge nineteen years in his stead ; 
from A. M. 3727 to 3744, ‘There are several others 
of this name in Scripture, 

ELECT, ELECTION, see Prevesrina tion. 

ELECTA was, as is epee believed, a lady of 
a who lived near Ephesus, to whom Johnead- 
dressed his second Epistle, cautioning her and her 
children against heretics, who denied the divinity of 
Christ, and his inearnation. Some think Electa, 
which signifies ¢ , is not a proper name, but an 
honorable epithet ij [elect lady, Eng. trans.) and that 

irected to a church. 'The same 
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apostle salutes Electa, and her children, in his third 
Iepistle ; but the accounts of this Electa are as per- 
plexed as those of the former. 

EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL, “75 God the God of Is- 
rael,” the name of an altar built by Jacob in a piece 
of ground which he bought of Hamor, Shechem’s 
futher, Gen. xxxiii. 20. 

ELEPH, a town of Benjamin, Josh, xviii. 28. 

ELEPHANT, the largest of existing quadrupeds, 
celebrated for his sagacity, faithfulness, and prudence, 
Calmet is of opinion that the behemoth of Job xl. is 
the elephant; but this notion is generally held to be 
untenable. See Benemorn. 

There is frequent mention of elephants in the books 
of Maccabees; because, after the time of Alexander, 
they were much used in the armies of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt. We read,in 1 Mac. vi. 34, that the 
elephants of Antiochus Eupator’s army had the blood 
of grapes and mulberries shown to them forthe pur- 
pose of animating them to the combat, and to accus- 
tom them to the sight of blood. In 8 Mac. v. we see 
that it was usual to intoxicate them by wine mixed 
with incense, with the design that they should crush 
the Hebrews to death under their feet. 

The elephant yielded ivory, which is first mention- 
ed in Scripture inthe reign of Solomon, If the forty- 
fifth Psalin were written before the Canticles, and 
before Solomon had constructed his royal and mag- 
nificent throne, then that is the first mention of this 
commodity. It is spoken of as decorating those 
boxes of perfume, which contained odors employed 
to exhilarate the king’s spirits: “Ivory palaces by 
which they have made thee glad.” The application 
of it as an article of elegance, appears also in 1 Kings 
x. 18, where the throne of Solomon is described as 
decorated with ivory, and inlaid with gold ;—the 
beauty of these materials relieving the splendor, and 
heightening the lustre of each other. Ivory is here 
described as shén gaddl, “ great tooth ;’—which shows 
clearly that it was imported into Palestine in the 
whole tusk. It was, however, ill described as a 
tooth; for tooth, properly so called, it is not, but a 
weapon of defence, not unlike the tusk of a wild- 
boar; and for the same purposes as the horns of 
other animals. ‘This has prompted Ezekiel to use 
another periphrasis for describing it; and he calls it 
“horns of tooth,” xxvii. 15. But this also is liable to 
great objection, since the idea of horns and teeth, to 
those who had never seen an elephant, must have 
been very confused, if not contradictory. ‘The com- 
bination, however, is ingenious; for the defences 
which furnish the ivory answer the purposes of 
horns ; while, by issuing from the mouth, they are 
not unaptly likened to teeth, which they are called 
among the dealers, who know perfectly well that the 
elephant has teeth, expressly formed for mastication 
of food; grinders of no trifling weight and dimen- 
sions. Bochart was desirous of finding elephants 
themselves in Scripture, and inclined to read 1 Kings 
x. 22, shen-kahabim instead of shen-habbim; but this 
is much better broken into two words, shen, tooth, 
and habenim, ebony wood; for which we have the 
authority of Ezek. xxvii. 15, As to beds and houses 
of ivory, they can only mean beds adorned, not con- 
structed, of ivory. (See Bens, ad fin.) Indeed, ivory 
in every state is unfit for any use requiring firmness. 
See Ivory. 

ELEUTHERUS, a river in Syria, which rises be- 
tween Libanus and Antilibanus. After watering the 
valley between these two mountains, it falls into the 
Mediterranean sea, 1 Mac. xi. 7, 


Le 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS, a city of Judea, which, 


though not mentioned in the sacred writings, must 
have been very celebrated in the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome. It was an episcopal city, whence these 
authors estimated the distances and positions of other 
cities. Josephus says it was twenty miles from Je- 
rusalem, and Antoninus places it twenty-four miles 
from Askalon, and eighteen from Lydda. Eusebius 
says five miles from Gath, six from Lachish, twenty- 
five from Gerar, twenty from Jattir, and eight from 
Keilah. 

I. ELT, the last of our Saviour’s ancestors accord- 
ing to the flesh, Luke iii. 23. 

If. ELI, my God. Our Saviour on the cross cried, 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani ;’ My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? See Psalm xxii. 1 ; Matt. xxvii. 46. 

III. ELI, a high-priest, of the race of Ithamar, 
died A. M. 2888, having been forty years judge of 
Israel, 1 Sam. iv. 18. Hesucceeded Abdon, and was 
succeeded by Samuel in the government; but in the 
high-priesthood by his third son Ahitub. While Eli 
judged the people, Samson was the deliverer and de- 
fender of Israel. How Eli came to possess the high- 
priesthood, and by what means that dignity was 
transferred from Eleazar’s family to that of Ithamar, 
from which Eli was descended, we are not informed. 
Some believe it was in consequence of the negligence, 
minority, or want of proper qualifications, of Elea- 
zar’s family. Others, that this dignity was bestowed 
on Eli as judge of Israel. That it was not done 
without an express declaration of God’s will, we may 
gather from the language of the man of God, 1 Sam. 
ii. 27, 28. Eli’s great fault was his negligence, and 
his indulgence of his sons. Instead of vigorously 
punishing them, and removing them from the sacred 
ministry, he was satisfied with gently reprimanding 
them. God admonished him by Samuel, then a 
child, (iii. 1, 2, 3.) but he only replied, “It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth him good.” God 
deferred the execution of his vengeance twenty-seven 
years, but at length Hophni and Phinehas, the sons 
of Eli, were slain by the Philistines; the ark of the 
Lord taken ; and Eli himself hearing the melancholy 
news, fell backward from his chair, and broke his 
neck, iv. 12. 18. According to Josephus, he was 
succeeded by Ahitub, his grandson; but others say, 
by Ahiah, who was certainly high-priest in the be- 
ginning of Saul’s reign, xiv. 3. 

[That Eli was of the house of Ithamar, may be 
deduced from 1 Chr. xxiv. 3, “Then David distributed 
them, both Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahim- 
elech of the sons of Ithamar.” 'This Ahimelech is 
the same as the Abiathar, son of Ahimelech, who 
escaped from the slaughter of the priests at Nob, 
1 Sam. xxii. 20, seq. (See AntwELEcH and ABIATHAR.) 
His father is every where called the “son of Ahitub ;” 
more properly his grandson, 1 Sam. xiv. 3; from 
which same passage it appears that this Ahitub was 
the son of Phinehas, and therefore grandson of Eli. 
Of course, the Ahimelech of 1 Chron. xxiv. 3, being 
of the race of Ithamar, his ancestor Eli was also of 
that race. With the above account corresponds the 
statement of Josephus, Antiq. v. 11.5. R. 

I. ELIAKIM, son of Hilkiah, steward of the 
household, or keeper of the palace under king Hez- 
ekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 18. 

Il. ELIAKIM, king of Judah, surnamed Jehoia- 
kim, succeeded his brother Jehoahaz, and did evil 
before the Lord, 2 Kings xxiii. 34, 35. See Jenor- 
AKIM. 


ELIAS, see Exwan. 
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ELIASHIB, a high-priest, of the race of Eleazar, 
who succeeded Joiakim, in the time of Nehemiah, A. 
M. 3550, 

ELIDAD, son of Chislon, of Benjamin, a deputy, ap- 
pointed to divide the land of Canaan, Num. xxxiv. 21. 

I. ELIEZER, Abraham’s steward. The Mussul- 
mans call him Dameschack, or Damascennis, and 
believe him to have been a black slave given to 
Abraham by Nimrod, at the time when he saw him, 
by virtue of the name of God, walking out of the 
midst of the flames, (Ur,) into which he had been 
cast by his orders. (See Apranam.) Abraham 
conceived such regard for Eliezer, that he gave him 
the superintendence of his whole family; and, before 
the birth of his sons, designed him for his heir.— 
When Abraham sent Eliezer into Mesopotamia, he 
compelled him to swear that he would not take a 
Canaanite for a wife to Isaac, but that he would take 
one from among his relations. Eliezer went to the 
city of Nahor, in Mesopotamia; and from thence 
brought Rebecea, Gen. xxiv. 

The passage (Gen. xv. 2.) in which Abraham 
speaks of Eliezer as his heir, has greatly perplexed 
commentators ; it stands thus in our translation, “I 
go childless, and the steward of my house is this 
Eliezer, of Damascus ;” but in the original itis, “And 
the son of possession of my house, is this Damascenor 
Eliezer,” [i. e. he who will possess my house, my prop- 
erty after my death. In te next verse, the Hebrew 
has son of my house, which our translators have prop- 
erly given, by “one born in my house.” Eleazar 
might have been a relation of Abraham, and in pros- 
pect his heir. R. 

What is meant by the phrase, “son of my house,” 
which has been the stumbling-block to translators, 
is shown by the following extracts;—“Since the 
death of Ali Bey, the Beys and the Cachefs who 
owed their promotion to his HOUSE, (that is to say, of 
whom he had been the patron: among the Mamlouks, 
the freedman is called the ‘cHILD OF THE HOUSE,’) had 
repined in secret, at seeing all the authority passed 
into the hands of a new faction.” (Volney’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 153, and the note.) “He had so multiplied 
and advanced his freemen, that of the twenty-four 
Beys, which should be their number, no less than 
eight were of his nousEHoxip.”—“ At his death, 
which happened in 1757, his House, that is, his en- 
franchised slaves, divided among themselves, but 
united against all others, continued to give the law.” 
(P. 112, 113.) From these extracts it is inferred, that 
Eliezer, a Damascena by descent, had been born in 
the house of Abraham, or had been purchased by 
him, and had behaved so well, that his master gave 
him his liberty, and at length promoted him to the 
superintendence of all his property. (See a similar 
occurrence in the case of Joseph, Gen. xxxix. not to 
quote the Libertini, or freedmen of later ages.) On 
the decease of his master, this chief over Abraham’s 
property would, naturally enough, succeed to that 
property ; for who could be his competitor ? Whether 
Eliezer might live so long as to be again mentioned, 
(Gen. xxiv. 3. “ Abraham said unto his eldest servant 
of his house, that ruled over all that he had,”) we 
know not; by his fidelity, he seems likely to have 
been the same person, and it is usually so understood ; 
but he is not there called the “son of the house,” pos- 
sibly, because Abraham had now sons of his own 
body, Ishmael as well as Isaac, who were his natural 
heirs. Ifit be supposed that this was not Eliezer, 
the omission of his name in the history may counte- 
nance that supposition. 
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Il. ELIEZER, son of Moses and Zipporah, born 
in Midian, while Moses was in that country. He 
had a son named Rehabiah, Exod. xviii. 4; 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 17. Some have thought that what is related, 
(Exod. iv. 24, 25.) of an angel’s meeting Moses, 


when returning to Egypt, is to be understood, as if 


this angel intended to kill Eliezer, because he was 
not circumcised. ‘The Scripture does not say, ex- 
pressly, whom the angel had a design to slay. There 
are several other persons of this name in the Old 
Testament. 

ELIHU, one of Job’s friends, descended from Na- 
hor, (Job xxxii. 2; xxxiv. 1.) and one of the most re- 
markable characters in Scripture. He is said to be 
of Buz; which, as the name ofa place, occurs only 
once in Scripture, (Jer. xxv. 23.) where it stands in 
connection with Tema and Dedan, towns bordering 
on Idumea. The Chaldee paraphrase expressly de- 
scribes him as a relation of Abraham, He enters the 
poem so late as chap. xxxii. and opens his discourse 
with great modesty. He does not enlarge on any 
supposable wickedness in Job, as having brought his 
present distresses on him ; but controverts his replies, 
his inferences, and his arguments. He observes on 
the mysterious dispensations of Providence, which 
he insists, however they may appear to mortals, are 
full of wisdom and mercy; that the righteous have 
their share of prosperity in this life, no less than the 
wicked ; that God is supreme, and that it becomes us 
to acknowledge and submit to that supremacy ; since 
“the Creator wisely rules the world he made ;” and 
he draws instances of benignity from the constant 
wonders of creation, of the seasons, &c. His lan- 
guage is copious, glowing, and sublime; and it de- 
serves notice, that Hlilu does not appear to have of- 
fended God by his sentiments; nor is any sacrifice 
of atonement commanded for him as for the other 

eakers in the poem. Itis more than pardonable, 
that the character of Elihu has been thought figura- 
tive of a personage interposed between God and man 
—a Mediator—one speaking “ without terrors,” and 
not disposed to overcharge mankind. This senti- 
ment may have had its influence on the acceptability 
and preservation of the book of Job. 

ELIJAH, or Exras, a prophet, of Tishhe, beyond 
Jordan, in Gilead, was raised up by God, to oppose 
idolatry, particularly the worship of Baal, which Jez- 
ebel and Ahab supported in Israel. Elijah is intro- 
duced as delivering an unwelcome message to Ahab : 
“ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not’ be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word.” 1 Kings xvii. 1. Hav- 
ing delivered this prediction, the Lord commanded 
him to conceal himself beyond Jordan, near the brook 
Cherith, where the ravens brought him food. After 
a time, the brook which had supplied bim with wa- 
ter being dried up, God sent him to Zarephath, a 
city of Sidon, Here he met a widow, whose cruse 
of oil and barrel of meal were miraculously the means 
of supporting the prophet, herself, and her son, for a 
period of two years. During Elijah’s abode with 
this woman, her son died, and she, overwhelmed 
with grief, entreated the assistance and interposition 
of the prophet. Elijah, moved by her sorrow, took 
the child in his arms, and cried to the Lord for the 
restitution of its life. His prayer was heard, and the 
child restored, ver. 2—24. During the time that 
Elijah dwelt at Zarephath, the famine prevailing at 
Samaria, Ahab sent people throughout the country 
to seek pasturage for the cattle. Obadiah, an officer 
of the king’s household, being thus employed, the 
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prophet met him, and directed him to tell Ahab that 
‘lijah was there. The king came and reproached 
him, as the troubler of Israel ; but Elijah retorted the 
charge on him, and on his iniquities, and proposed a 
sacrifice to be openly offered, which should deter- 
mine between Jehovah and Baal. Ahab accepted 
the challenge, and convened the people of Israel, 
with 400 of the prophets of Baal. The latter sacri- 
ficed, prayed, and cut themselves, but no answer was 
given to them, Elijah ridiculed their folly with bit- 
ter irony, and then offered his own sacrifice and 
prayer. His sacrifice being consumed by fire from 
the Lord, all the people fell on their faces, crying, 
“The Lord he is the God.” Elijah then ordered the 
people to slay the prophets of Baal, according to the 
law, and his directions were promptly obeyed. After 
this, the prophet promised rain, which fell immedi- 
ately, ch. xviii. Jezebel, wife of Ahab, being inform- 
ed that Elijah had caused the prophets of her god to 
be put to death, threatened him, that on the following 
day his life should be sacrificed for theirs. The 
prophet therefore fled to Beer-sheba, in the south of 
Judah, and from thence into Arabia Petreea. In this 
journey he was again miraculously supported during 
forty days and forty nights, until he came to Horeb, 
the mount of God. Having taken up his abode ina 
cave, the Lord inquired, “What dost thou here, 
Elijah ?” The prophet complained of Israel’s apos- 
tasy ; but the Lord gave him tokens of his presence 
—a tempest, an earthquake, a fire, a still small voice. 
Elijah covered his face in his mantle ; and the Lord 
again inquired, “What dost thou here, Elijah ?” to 
which he answered as betore. He was then desired 
to return to the wilderness of Damascus, and anoint 
Hazael king over Syria, Jehu king over Israel, and 
Elisha, his disciple, to sueceed himself. The de- 
sponding prophet was also encouraged by being in- 
formed that God had reserved seven thousand in 
Israel, who had not bowed their knees to Baal. De- 
parting from mount Horeb, Elijah went into the 
tribe of Ephraim, and anointed Elisha to the prophet- 
ic office, 1 Kings xix. 

Some years after this, Ahab having seized Naboth’s 
vineyard, Elijah reproached him with his crime; and 
warned him of his own and Jezebel’s violent deaths, 
ch. xxi, xxii. 88. On another occasion, Ahaziah, king 
of Israel, who had fallen from the platform of bis 
house, having sent to consult Baal-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whether he should recover, Elijah met the 
messengers, reproached this criminal idolatry, and 
foretold the death of the king. By the description 
given of his person, Ahaziah knew it to be Elijah, 
and, enraged at the prophet’s boldness, sent to him a 
captain, with fifty men, to apprehend him. These 
being destroyed by fire from heaven, and also a sec- 
ond fifty, the third captain entreated him: to respect 
his life and his people’s lives. 'The prophet accom- 
panied him to the king, again denounced the divine 
displeasure, and foretold his speedy death, 2 Kingsi. 

Understanding by revelation, that God would soon 
translate him out of this world, Elijah was desirous 
to conceal it from Elisha, but his companion refused 
to leave him. In passing the Jordan, the prophet 
took his mantle and struck the waters with it, which 
divided, and they passed over on dry ground. He 
then said to Elisha, “ Ask what I shall do for thee be- 
fore I be taken away from thee.” “I pray thee,” said 
Elisha, “let a double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me ;” that is, obtain the gift of prophecy from God 
fir me, in the sane measure that thou possessest it ; 
fir double may signify like; or, give me a double 
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share of thine inheritance, a double portion of thy 
spirit, the gift of prophecy, and of miracles, in a de- 
gree double to what I now possess :—the portion of 
the first-born. “Thou hast asked a hard thing,” 
said Elijah, “nevertheless, if thou see me when I 
am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if 
not, it shall not be so.” As they continued their 
journey, a chariot and horses of fire suddenly sepa- 
rated them, and Elijah was carried in a whirlwind 
up to heaven, Elisha receiving bis mantle, ii. 1—12. 

Eight years after the miraculous ascension of 
Elijah, a letter of reproof, admonition, and threaten- 
ing, was brought from the prophet to Jehoram king 
of Judah. Some believe, that this was written by 
Elijah, after his translation; others, that it was sent 
before that event, or that Jehoram dreamed of it. 
May it not have been written prophetically by Elijah 
before his death, but laid by, with orders not to be 
produced till a certain time, or under certain events ? 

The author of Ecclesiasticus has an encomium on 
the memory of this prophet, (chap. xlviii.) and Mala- 
chi foretells the appearance of Elijah before “the 
coming of the great and terrible day of the Lord.” 
Our Saviour informs us, (Matt. xi. 14 ; xvii. 10—12.) 
that this was fulfilled in the person of John the 
Baptist. The evangelists relate, that at the transfig- 
uration of our Saviour, Elijah and Moses _ both 
appeared and conversed with him concerning his 
future passion, Matt. xvii. 3; Mark ix.3; Luke ix. 30. 
Many of the Jews in our Lord’s time believed him 
to be Elijah risen from the dead, Matt. xvi. 14; 
Mark vi. 15; Luke ix. 8. 

ELIM, the seventh encampment of Israel in the 
wilderness, where they found twelve fountains, and 
seventy palm-trees, Exod. xy. 27. See Exonus. 

ELIMELECH, of Bethlehem, husband of Naomi, 
oy whom he had two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. 
During a great famine he retired with bis wife and 
children into the country of Moab, where he died 
after ten years, Ruth i.1, &c. See Naomi, Runa. 

ELIONEUS, a high-priest of the Jews, who suc- 
ceeded Matthias, son of Ananus, (A. M. 4047,) and 
was the next year succeeded by Simon Cantharus. 

I, ELIPHAZ, son of Esau and Adah, Gen. xxxvi. 
10. He had five sons, Teman, Omah, Zepho, Ga- 
tam, and Kenaz, ver. 11. 

Il. ELIPHAZ, one of Job’s friends, probably 
a descendant of Eliphaz, son of Esau, Job iy. 
1. He was of Teman, in Idumea, (Jer. xlix. 7. 
20; Ezek. xxv. 13; Amos i. 11, 12; Obad. 8, 9, 
and in the Greek versions of the poem, is describe 
as king of his city. His natural temper, as appears 
by his speeches, was mild and modest; he makes 
the first reply to the complaints of Job; argues that 
the truly good are never entirely forsaken by Provi- 
dence, but that exemplary punishments may justly 
be inflicted for secret sins. He denies that any man 
is innocent, censures Job for asserting his freedom 
from guilt, and exhorts him to confess bis concealed 
iniquities, as a probable means of alleviating their 
punishment. His arguments are well supported, but 
he is declared, at the close of the poem, to have 
taken erroneous views of the divine dispensations ; 
and Job offers a sacrifice on his account. 

ELISABETH, the wife of Zachariah, and mother 
of John the Baptist, was of the daughters of Aaron, 
or the race of the priests, Luke i. 5. An angel fore- 
told to her husband Zachariah the birth of John, 
and Zachariah returning home, Elisabeth conceived. 
During five months she concealed the fav r God had 
granted her; but the angel Gabriel disco ered to the 
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Virgin Mary this miraculous conception, as an assur- 
ance of the birth of the Messiah, by herself. (See 
Annunciation.) Mary visited her cousin Elisabeth, 
and when she saluted her, the child with which 
Elisabeth was pregnant leaped in her womb. When 
her child was circumcised, she named him John; 
according to previous instructions from her husband, 
Luke i. 89—63. 

ELISEUS, the same as Exiswa, in the English 
Trans. of the New Testament. 

I, ELISHA, son of Shaphat, and Elijah’s disciple 
and successor in the prophetic office, was of Abel- 
meholah, ] Kings xix. 16. Elijah having received 
God’s command to anoint Elisha as a prophet, came 
to Abel-meholah, and finding Elisha ploughing with 
twelve pair of oxen, be threw his mantle over him. 
Elisha left his oxen, and accompanied Elijah, chap. 
xix. 19—21. We have observed in the article Ex1- 
JAH, that Elisha was accompanying his master, when 
the Lord took him up in a whirlwind; and that he 
inherited Elijah’s mantle, with a double portion of 
his spirit. He smote the Jordan and divided the 
stream ; and cured the water of a rivulet near Jeri- 
cho. Going afterwards to Bethel, the children of 
the place ridiculed him, and Elisha cursing them in 
the name of the Lord, two bears came out of a 
neighboring forest, and, as Calmet says, devoured 
two and forty of them, 2 Kings ii. 14—24. This, 
however, is not credible. Surely one child had ful- 
ly satisfied the hunger of one bear. Happily our 
own translation keeps clear of this error, and renders 
“two she-bears Tare these children,”—not limb from 
limb; not “to death with blood and groans, and 
tears ;” but scratched, clawed, wounded, tare them 
as the Hebrew root (ypa) signifies. 

The kings of Israel, Judah, and Edom, having 
taken the field against the king of Moab, who had 
revolted from Israel, were in danger of perishing by 
want of water ; but, according to the words of Elisha, 
they received a miraculous supply, 2 Kings iii. 13— 
17. The widow of one of the prophets being re- 
duced to great distress, and lamenting that a creditor 
of her husband was determined to take her two sons, 
and sell them for slaves, Elisha multiplied the oi] in 
her house so abundantly, that by its produce she was 
enabled to discharge the debt, iv. 1—7. Elisha went 
frequently to Shunem, where a certain matron gave 
him entertainment; and as she had no child, the 
prophet promised her a son, His prediction was 
accomplished, but some years afterwards, the child 
died, and Elisha restored him to life, verses 8—37. 
At Gilgal during a great famine, he corrected the 
deleterious effects of a poisonous mess of pottage, 
ver. 388—41. Naaman, suffering under a leprosy, 
was directed by Elisha to wash in the Jordan, by 
which he was perfectly healed. The king of Assyr- 
ia being at war with the king of Israel, could not 
imagine how all his designs were discovered by the 
enemy, but being told that the prophet Elisha reveal- 
ed every thing, he sent troops to seize him at Dothan. 
Elisha, however, struck them with blindness, and led 
them into the very city of Samaria, There he 
prayed to God to open their eyes; gave them meat 
and drink, and sent them back to their master, chap. 
vi. 8—23. Some time after, Benhadad, king of 
Syria, besieged Samaria, and the famine became 
extreme. Elisha promised abundance by the next 
day ; and his prediction was verified by the flight 
of the Syrians, 2 Kings vi. vii. 

The Lord having determined to remove Jehoram 
from the throne of Israel, and to transfer the sceptre 
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tu Jehu, Elisha sent one of the sons of the prophets 
to anoint him king, chap. ix. Some time afterwards, 
Elisha fell sick, and Joash king of Israel came to 
visit him. The prophet desired him to bring a bow 
and arrows, and bidding him to let fly an arrow, said, 
“This is the arrow of the Lord’s deliverance ; thou 
shalt smite the Syrians in Aphek.” Elisha desired 
him again to shvot, which he did three times, and 
then stopped. The man of God said, “'Thou shouldst 
have smitten five or six times, then hadst thou con- 
sumed Syria; whereas, now thou shalt smite Syria 
but thrice,” chap. xiii. 14—19. This sign was ac- 
complished in the event, ver. 25. 

After the death of Elisha, a band of Moabites in- 
vaded the land; and some Israelites, going to bury 
a man in a field, saw them, and, being terrified, threw 
the body hastily into Elisha’s grave. The body havy- 
ing touched his remains, received life, and the man 
stood up, ver. 20,21. This is noticed Ecclesiasticus 
xlviii. 13, in the encomium on Elisha. 

lI. ELISHA, the fountain of, rises two bow-shots 
from mount Quarantania, and runs through the plain 
of Jericho, into the Jordan ; passing south of Gilgal, 
and dividing into several streams. ‘This is said to be 
the fountain whose waters were sweetened by Eli- 
sha, 2 Kings ii. 19—22. See Jericuo. 

ELISHAH, son of Javan, (Gen. x. 4.) from whom 
the isles of Elishah are named, (Ezek. xxvii. 7.) is 
believed to have peopled Elis in the Peloponnesus. 
We find there the province of Elis, and a country 
called Alisium, by Homer. Ezekiel, above, speaks 
of the purple of Elishah, brought to Tyre. The 
fish ey in dyeing purple were caught at the mouth 
of the Eurotas, and the ancients frequently speak of 
the purple of Laconia. 

ELISHAPHAT, son of Zichri, assisted Jehoiada 
the high-priest to enthrone the young king Joash, 2 
Chron. xxiii. 1, &c. 

ELISHEBA, daughter of Amminadab, and wife 
of Aaron. Mother of Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar, Exod, vi. 23. 

ELISHUA, son of David, born at Jerusalem, 2 
Sam. v. 15. 

ELIUD, son of Achim, and father of Eleazar. In 
the genealogy of Jesus, Matt. i. 14, 15. 

I. ELIZAPHAN, son of Uzziel, uncle of Aaron, 
and head of the family of Kohath, Numb. iii. 30. 
Moses commanded Elizaphan to carry the corpses of 
Nadab and Abihu out of the camp, Lev. x. 4. 

Il. ELIZAPHAN, son of Parnach, of Zebulun, a 
deputy appointed to divide the land, Numb, xxxiv. 25. 

J. ELKANAH, (God created,) second son of Ko- 
rah, Exod. vi. 24; 1 Chron. vi. 26. 

If. ELKANAH, father of the prophet Samuel; 
1] Sam.i.1. Several others of the same name are 
mentioned in 1 Chron. yi. and other places. 

ELKOSH, a village in Galilee, the birth place of 
the prophet Nahum, Nah. i. 1. It was shown in 
Jerome’s time, but almost in ruins. Theophylact 
says it is beyond Jordan. 

ELLASAR. There was a city (mentioned by 
Stephanus, de Urbibus) called Ellas, in Ceele-Syria, 
on the borders of Arabia, where Arioch, one of the 
confederate kings, (Gen. xiv. 9.) perhaps commanded. 

ELM. ‘This word occurs but once in the English 
Bible ; (Hos. iv. 13.) but the Heb. abs, aleh, is in every 
other place rendered oax, which see. 

ELNATHAN, son of Achbor, and father of Ne- 
husta, mother of Jehoiakim king of Judah. He 
opposed the king’s burning of Jeremiah’s prophe- 
cies; and was sent Be Egypt to bring back the 
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pris Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 22; xxxvi. 12; 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8. 

ELOAH, or Exon, one of the names of God, 
Angels, princes, great men, judges, and even false 
gods, are sometimes called Elohim. The connection 
of the discourse assists us in determining the proper 
meaning of this word where it occurs. It is the 
same as Eloah; one being singular, the other plural. 
Nevertheless, Elohim is generally construed in the 
singular, particularly when the true God is spoken 
of; when false gods are spoken of, it is rather con- 
strued in the plural. 

[The Hebrew word Eloak comes from the verb 
mx, to venerate, adore, and signifies, therefore, object 
of adoration. It is the same in all the Semitish lan- 
guages, e. g. it is the Allah of the Arabians. The 
name Jehovah, on the other hand, seems to be the 
ineffable name of God. See Jenovan. R. 

‘The Jewish critics find great mysteries in some of 
these words, Eloi, Elohi, Elohim, &c. which are 
always written full, while others are written deficient, 
as with the » (yod) or without it; with the 4 ng or 
without it. They observe, too, that some of the let- 
ters of the name Jehovah, are added to 5x, God, 
but not all at the same time; also, that Jehovah is 
sometimes pointed with the vowel points of Elohim, 
but Elohim never with the yowel points of Jehovah. 
Whether the word Elohim be singular or plural, ad- 
jective or substantive, or whether it have any root in 
the Hebrew language, they are not agreed. 

I. ELON, a grove of oaks; Elon-Mamre, Elon- 
More, Elon-Beth-Chanan, the grove, or oak, of 
Mamre, &c,—II. A city of Dan, Josh. xix. 43.—ITI. 
The Hittite, father of Bashemath, wife of Esau, 
Gen. xxvi. 34.—IV. Chief of a family of Zebulun, 
Numb. xxvi. 26. V. A judge of Israel, who suc- 
ceeded Ibzan, and was succeeded by Abdon, Judg. 
xii. 10. He was of Zebulun, and judged Israel ten 
years; from A. M. 2830, to 2840. 

ELTEKEH, a city of Dan, given to the Levites 
of Kohath’s family, Josh. xix. 44; xxi. 23. 

ELTEKON, a town of Judah, on the confines of 
Benjamm, Josh. xy. 59. 

ELTOLAD, a town of Judah, (Josh. xv. 30,) given 
to Simeon, Josh. xix. 4. 

ELUL, one of the Hebrew months, (Neh. vi. 15.) 
answering nearly to August, O. S. having only twen- 
ty-nine days. It was the twelfth month of the civil 
year, and the sixth of the ecclesiastical. Others sup- 
pose it to have included the time from the new moon 
of September to that of October. 

ELYMAIS, the capital of Elam, or the ancient 
country of the Persians. 1 Mac. vi. 1. informs us, 
that Antiochus Epiphanes, understanding there were 
very great treasures in the temple at Elymais, deter- 
mined to plunder it; but the citizens resisted him 
successfully. 2 Mac. ix. 2. calls this city Persepolis, 
probably because it formerly had been the capital of 
Persia; for Persepolis and Elymais were very differ- 
ent cities; the former situated on the Araxes, the lat- 
ter on the Euleus. The temple which Antiochus 
designed to pillage was that of the goddess Nanneea, 
according to Maccabees; Appian says a temple of 
Venus; Polybius, Diodorus, Josephus, and Jerome, 
say a temple of Diana. See Parruians. — 7 

ELYMAANS. Judithi. 6. mentions Arioch king 
of the Elymeans; that is, probably, the ancient 
kingdom of Persia. 

ELYMAS, see Bar-Jesus. 

ELZABAD, one of the thirty gallant men in Da- 
vid’s army, 1 Chron. xii. 12. 
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EMBALMING. ‘The ancient Egyptians and He- 
brews embalmed the bodies of the dead. Joseph or- 
dered the embalming of his father Jacob; and his 
physicians, employed in this work, were forty days, 
the usual time, about it. Some think that embalm- 
ing became necessary in Egypt in consequence of 
the inundation of the Nile, whose waters overflow- 
ing all the flat country nearly two months, obliged 
the people all this while to keep their dead in their 
houses, or to remoye them to rocks and eminences, 
which were often very distant. To which we may 
add, that bodies buried before the inundation might 
be thrown up by it; a sandy moist soil not being 
strong enough to retain them against the action of the 
water. 

When a man died, a coffin was made proportion- 
ed to the stature and quality of the dead person, and 
to the price, in which there was a great diversity. 
The upper exterior of the coffin represented the 
person who was to be enclosed in it. A man of 
condition was distinguished by the figure on the 
cover of the coffin ; suitable paintings and embellish- 
ments were generally added. ‘The embalmers’ prices 
varied; the highest was a talent, $1600; twenty 
mine was moderate; the lowest price was small. 
The process of embalming dead bodies among the 
Egyptians was as follows:—A dissector, with a very 
sharp Ethiopian stone, made an incision on the lett 
side, and hurried away instantly because the relations 
of the deceased, who were present, took up stones, 
and pursued him as a wicked wretch, who had dis- 
figured the dead. ‘The embalmers, who were look- 
ed upon as sacred officers, drew the brains through 
the nostrils with a hooked piece of iron, and filled 
the skull with astringent drugs; they drew all the 
bowels, except the heart and kidneys, through the 
hole in the Jeft side, and washed them in palm wine, 
and other strong and astringent drugs. ‘The body 
was anointed with oil of cedar, myrrh, cinnamon, 
&c. about thirty days, so that it was preserved en- 
tire, without putrefaction, without losing its hair, 
and without contracting any disagreeable smell ; and 
was then put into salt for about forty days. Hence, 
when Moses says that forty days were employed in 
embalming Jacob, we understand him of the forty 
days of his continuing in the salt of nitre ; not in- 
cluding the thirty days engaged in the previous cer- 
emonies, so that, in the whole, they mourned seventy 
days for him in Egypt; as Moses observes. 

The body was afterwards taken out of the salt, 
washed, wrapped up in linen swaddling-bands dipped 
in myrrh, and closed with a gum, which the Egyp- 
tians used instead of glue. It was then restored to 
the relations, who enclosed it in a coffin, and kept it 
in their houses, or deposited it in a tomb. Great 
numbers of mummies have recently been found in 
Egypt, in chambers or subterraneous vaults. 

Those who could not defray such expenses as this 
rocess involved, contented themselves with infusing, 
y a syringe, through the fundament, a liquor ex- 

tracted from the cedar, which they left there, and 
wrapt up the body in salt of nitre. This oil preyed 
on the intestines, so that when they took it out, the 
intestines came along with it dried, but not putrefied. 
The body, being enclosed in nitre, became dry. The 
fest sometimes cleansed the inside by injecting a 
iquor, after which they put the body into nitre for 
seventy days to dry it. A recent discovery in Egypt 
informs us, that the common people of that country 
were embalmed by means of a bitumen, a cheap 
material, and easily managed. With this the corpse 
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and its envelopes were smeared, with more or less 
care and diligence. Sepulchres have been opened, 
in which thousands of bodies have been deposited in 
rows, one on another, without coffins, preserved in 
this manner, 

It is observed concerning Joseph, that he was em- 
balmed, and put into a coffin, in Egypt, (Gen. 1. 26.) 
but the LXX, who lived in Egypt, by translating this 
coffin sogés, seem to allude to a stone receptacle, 
sarcophagus, for the whole, including the mummy 
chest, or proper coffin; so that at the departure of 
the people from Egypt, they had only to take the 
mummy, With its case or coffin, out of this stone re- 
ceptacle, or tomb, in which it had been preserved, 
and by which it had been distinguished; and this 
being a public monument known to all, they were 
sure the body they carried with them was that of the 
patriarch Joseph, and of no other person. 

Scripture mentions the embalming of Joseph, of 
king Asa, and of our Saviour. Joseph doubtless 
was embalmed after the Egyptian manner, as be died 
in Egypt. Asa was embalmed, or rather burnt, in a 
particular manner. 'The Hebrew is literally, “They 
laid him in the bed which they had filled with sweet 
odors, and divers kind of spices; and they burnt 
odors for him with an exceeding great burning ;” (2 
Chron. xvi. 14.) as if these spices had been burnt 
near his body. But the generality of interpreters 
believe, that he was burnt with spices in a bed of 
state, similar to the Roman emperors in later times. 
It seems certain, that dead bodies, of kings particu- 
larly, were sometimes burnt; and we know not 
whether the custom were not derived from this in- 
stance of Asa, Scripture notices of Jehoram, that 
“his people made no burning for him like the burn- 
ing of his fathers,’ 2 Chron. xxi. 19. Jeremiah 
promises king Zedekiah, “ According to the burning 
of thy fathers, so shall they burn odors for thee.” 
The body of Saul was burnt after it had been taken 
down from the walls of Bethsan; but this was, 
probably, because of its state of corruption. 

As to the embalming of our Saviour, the evangel- 
ists inform us, that Joseph of Arimathea having 
obtained his body, brought a white sheet to wrap it 
in; and that Nicodemus purchased a hundred 
pounds of myrrh and aloes, with which they em- 
balmed him, and put him into Joseph’s own unfinish- 
ed sepulchre, cut in a rock. They could not use 
more ceremony, because the night came on, and the 
sabbath was just beginning. Neverthe the wo- 
men who had followed him from Galilee designed to 
embalm him more perfectly at better opportunity 
and leisure ; they remarked the place and manner of 
his sepulchre, and bought spices for their purpose. 
They rested all the sabbath-day, and on the first day 
of the week, early in the morning, they went to the 
sepulchre, but could not execute their design, our 
Lord having risen from the dead. _ He had only been 
rubbed with myrrh and aloes, wrapped up in swad- 
dling-bands, and buried in a great sheet, his face 
covered with a napkin. This is what we observe on 
comparing the passages of John. We see bandages 
of the same kind in the account of Lazarus’s resur 
rection, with this difference, that there is no mention 
of spices. John xix. 40; xx. 5. See Buriat. 

EMERALD, a precious stone, of a green color ; 
in Latin, smaragdus ; which signifies rather a genus 
of precious stones including the emerald as a spe- 
cies. The emerald is placed (Exod. xxviii. 18.) on 
the high-priest’s pectoral. [Our English version 
every where puts emerald for the Heb. jp3, a kind of 
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gem which it is impossible to make out. In the 
New Testament, it is put for the Greek ouceacydoc, 
Rev.iivs 8a0xxiw19... R. 

EMERODS. The ark having been taken by the 
Philistines, and being kept at Ashdod, the hand of 
God afflicted them with a painful disease, 1 Sam. v. 
6. Interpreters are not agreed on the signification 
of the original cay, éphalim, or on», téhdérim ; nor 
on the nature of the disease. 'The Hebrew properly 
signifies, that which is obscure and hidden, and most 
interpreters think, that those painful tumors in the 
fundament are meant, which sometimes turn into ul- 
cers, i. e. the piles. Psal. Ixxvili. 66, The LXX and 
Vulgate add to verse 9, that the Philistines made 
seats of skins, upon which to sit with more ease, by 
reason of their indisposition. Herodotus seems to 
have had some knowledge of this history ; but has 
assigned another cause. He says, the Scythians hav- 
ing plundered the temple of Askalon, a celebrated 
city of the Philistines, the goddess who was wor- 
shipped there afflicted them with a peculiar disease. 
The Philistines, perhaps, thus related the story; but 
it evidently passed for truth, that this disease was an- 
cient, and had been sent among them by some aveng- 
ing deity. To remedy this suffering, and to remove 
the ravages committed by rats, which wasted their 
country, the Philistines were advised by their priests 
and soothsayers to return the ark of God with the 
following offerings: (1 Sam. vi. 1—18.) five figures of 
a golden emerod, that is, of the part afflicted, and 
five golden rats; hereby acknowledging, that this 
plague was the effect of divine justice. This advice 
was followed ; and Josephus, (Antiq. lib. vi. c. 1.) and 
others, believed that the five cities of the Philistines 
made each a statue, which they consecrated to God, 
as votive offerings for their deliverance. This, how- 
ever, seems to have originated from the figures of 
the rats. The heathen frequently offered to their 
gods figures representing those parts of the body 
which had been diseased ; and such kinds of ex votis 
are still frequent in Catholic countries ; being conse- 
crated in honor of some saint, who is supposed to 
have wrought the cure: they are images of wax, or 
of metal, exhibiting those parts of the body in which 
the disease was seated. 

EMESA, or Hamatn, see Hamatn. 

EMIM, ancient inhabitants of Canaan, east of the 
Jordan, who were defeated by Chedorlaomer at Sha- 
veh Kiriathaim, or in the plain of Kiriathaim, Gen. 
xiv. 5. They were warlike, and vf gigantic stature : 
“ creat, many, and tall,/as the Anakim.” See Anan. 

EMMANUEL, Gon wira vs. Isaiah, in nis cel- 
ebrated prophecy (chap. xi.) of the birth of the Mes- 
siah from a virgin, says, this child shall be called, 
that is, really be, “Emmanuel.” He repeats this 
while speaking of the enemy’s army, which, like a 
torrent, was to overflow Judea; “'Thestretching out 
of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O 

Emmanuel.” Matthew informs us, that this proph- 
ecy was accomplished in Jesus Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary, in whom the two natures, divine and 
human, united ; so that he was really Emmanuel, or, 
God with us. 

J. EMMAUS, Hot Baths, a village, sixty furlongs, 
or seven miles and a half, north-west of Jerusalem, 
celebrated for our Lord’s conversation with two dis- 
ciples who went thither on the day of his resurrec- 
tion. Josephus (de Bello, lib. viii. cap. 27.) says, that 
Vespasian left 800 soldiers in Judea, to whom he 
gave the village of Emmaus, which was sixty fur- 
longs from J erusalem. D’Arvieux states, (vol. vii. p. 
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259.) that going from Jerusalem to Rama, he took 
the right from the high road to Rama, at some litle 
distance from Jerusalem, and “travelled a good 
league over rocks and flint stones, to the end of the 
valley of terebinthine trees,” till he reached Emmaus. 
“Tt seems, by the ruins which surrounded it, that it 
was formerly larger than it was in our Saviour’s 
time. The Christians, while masters of the Holy 
Land, re-established it a little, and built several 
churches. Emmaus was not worth the trouble of 
having come out of the way tosee it. Ruins, indeed, 
we saw on all sides; and fables we heard from every 
quarter, though under the guise of traditions. Such 
is the notion of the house of Cleopas; on the site of 
which a great church was erected ; of which a few 
masses of the thick walls remain, but nothing else.” 

If. EMMAUS, a city of Judea, twenty-two miles 
from Lydda, and afterwards called Nicopolis. Here 
were hot baths, in which, it was reported among the 
inhabitants, our Lord washed his feet, and to which 
he communicated a healing virtue. 

Ill. EMMAUS, atown near Tiberias, the “ warm 
mineral baths” of which are still much frequented, 
according to Dr. E. Clarke. (Trav. vol. ii. p. 463.) 
The ancient name of Emmaus is still preserved in 
its Arabic appellation, Hamam. The editor of the 
Modern Traveller has collected together nearly every 
thing that can be known concerning this place. 
(Palestine, p. 254, seq. Amer. ed. 

EN, py, ain, signifies a fountain ; for which reason 
we find it compounded with many names of towns, 
and places ; as en-dor, en-gedt, en-eglaim, en-shemish, 
i. e. the fountain of dor—of gedi, &c. 

ENABRIS, a place between Scythopolis and 
Tiberias. 

ENAIM, or Enam, a town of Judah, (Josh. xy. 
34.) mentioned also in Gen. xxxviii. 14. where the 
Vulgate reads, that Tamar sat in a place where two 
ways met; Heb. she sat at Enaim; LXX, she sat at 
Enan by the way. English translation, she sat in an 
open place which is by the way. Enan, or Enaim, sig- 
nifies “the two wells,” or “the double well ;” a very 
likely place of rendezvous. 

I. ENAN, father of Ahira of Naphtali; (Numb. i. 
15.) head of his tribe in the time of Moses. 

Il. ENAN. Ezekiel speaks of Enan, (chap. xlviii. 
1.) or Hazar-Enan, as of a town well known ; the 
northern boundary of the land. See also Numb, 
xxxiv. 9. This may be Gaana, north of Damascus, 
or Ina, mentioned by Ptolemy, or Aennos in Peutin- 
ger’s tables, south of Damascus. Possibly likewise 
the En-hazor of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 37. 

ENCHANTMENTS, see IncranrmMents. 

ENDOR, or A=nvor, a city of Manasseh, (Josh. 
xvii. 11.) placed by Eusebius four miles south of 
mount Tabor, near Nain, in the way to Scythopolis. 
Here the witch lived whom Saul consulted, 1 Sain. 
xxviii. 12. 

EN-EGLAIM. Ezekiel (xlvii. 10.) speaks of this 
place in opposition to En-gedi: “The fishers shall 
stand upon it from En-gedi, even to En-eglaim: they 
shall be a place to spread forth nets.” Jerome says, 
En-eglaim is at the head of the Dead sea, where 
the Jordan enters it. aaah : 

I. ENGANNIM, a city in the plain belonging to 
Judah, Josh. xv. 34.—II. A city of Issachar; given 
to the Levites of Gershom’s family, Josh. xix. 21; 
HXL29) 

EN-GEDI. This name is probably suggested by 
the situation among lofty rocks, which, overhanging 
the valleys, are very precipitous. A fountain of pure 
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water rises near the summit, which the inhabitants 
call En-gedi—the fountain of the goat—because it is 
hardly accessible to any other creature. It was call- 
ed also Hazazon-Tamar, that is, the city of palm- 
trees, there being a great quantity of palm-trees 
around it. It stood near the lake of Sodom, S. E. of 
Jerusalem, not far from Jericho, and the mouth of 
the river Jordan; though later travellers place it 
about the middle of the western shore of the lake. 
Insome cave of the wilderness of En-gedi, David had 
an opportunity of killing Saul, who was then in 

ursuit of him, 1 Sam. xxiv. The vineyards of 

un-gedi are mentioned, Cant. i. 14. and the hills 
around it produce, at present, the best wines of the 
country. 

ENGRAVING. This art of cutting precious 
stones and metals is frequently referred to in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Its origin and progress, as 
connected with biblical inquiries, has been investi- 
gated and illustrated with much ingenuity by Mr. 
Landseer, in his “ Sabaan Researches,” passim. See 
Seats, WRITING. 

EN-HADDAH, a town of Issachar, Josh. xix. 21. 
Eusebius mentions a place of this name betweer. 
Eleutheropolis and Jerusalem; ten miles from the 
former place. 

EN-HAZOR, a city of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 37. 
Whether this be the Atrium Ennon, or Hazar-enan 
of Ezekiel, (xlvii. 17; xlviii. 1.) and of Moses, 
(Numb. xxxiv. 9.) it is difficult to determine. 

EN-MISHPA'T, Fountain of Judgment. Moses 
says, (Gen. xiv. 7.) that Chedorlaomer and his allies, 
having traversed the wilderness of Paran, came to 
the fountain of Mishpat, otherwise Kadesh. It had 
not this name till Moses drew from it the waters of 
strife ; and God had exercised his judgments on Mo- 
ses and Aaron, Numb. xx. 138; xxvii. 14. See 
Kapesu. 

I, ENOCH, son of Cain, (Gen. iv. ~~ after whom 
the first city noticed in Scripture was called. It was 
east of Eden, and its name is thought to be preserv- 
ed in Hanuchta, which Ptolemy places in the Susi- 
ana. ‘The spurious Berosus, and Adrichomius after 
him, place the city Enochia, built by Cain, east of 
Libanus, towards Damascus. 

II. ENOCH, the son of Jared, was born A. M. 
622, and begat Methuselah, at the age of sixty-five. 
He walked with God; and after he had lived three 
hundred and sixty-five years, “he was not, for God 
took him,” Gen. v. 24. Paul says, “ By faith Enoch 
was translated, that he should not see death, and was 
not ae because God had translated him.” Heb. 
Kl, 10. 

Jude (14, 15.) cites a passage from the book of 
Enoch, which has much perplexed interpreters. The 
auestion is, whether the apostle took this passage 
from any book written by Enoch, which might be 
extant in his time; or, whether he received it by tra- 
dition, or by revelation. It is most probable, he read 
it in a book attributed to Enoch, which though 
apocryphal, might contain several truths; among 
others, this might be one, which Jude, favored with 
a supernatural degree of discrimination, might use 
to purposes of instruction. Justin, Athenagoras, 
Ireneus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Lactantius, and oth- 
ers, borrowed an opinion out of this book of Enoch, 
that the angels had connection with the daughters of 
men, of whom they had offspring. Tertullian, in 
several places, speaks of this book with esteem ; and 
would persuade us, that it was preserved by Noah 
during the deluge. It has, however, been rejected 
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by the church, and Origen, Jerome, and Austin, 
mention it as of no authority. Specimens of the 
book of Enoch have been brought into Europe from 
Abyssinia by Mr. Bruce and others, and translations 
of parts of it have been published. It should seem 
to be founded, as to its historical tenor, on the Mosaic 
history of the antediluvians, and the judgments that 
might naturally be expected to follow such enormous 
wickedness, violences, audacities, and gluttonies, as 
were then practised by the giants, or pecple in power. 
The lower classes were represented in it, as being 
extremely oppressed and ill treated; and, perhaps, 
the intention of the author was to inculcate on the 
great, lessons of humanity towards their inferiors, 
enforced by the instance of punishment inflicted by 
the deluge on criminals of the highest rank and the 
greatest power. 

The eastern people have preserved severa] very 
uncertain traditions relating to Enoch, whom they 
call Edris. Eusebius, from Eupolemus, tells us, that 
the Babylonians acknowledged Enoch as the inyent- 
or of astrology; that he is the Atlas of the Greeks ; 
that Methuselah was his son, and that he received all 
his uncommon knowledge by the ministry of an 
angel. 

ENON, where John baptized, because there was 
much water there, (John iii. 23.) was eight miles south 
of Seythopolis, between Shalim and the Jordan. 

ENOS, son of Seth, and father of Cainan, was 
born A. M. 235, and died, aged 905 years, A. M. 1140. 
Moses says that Enos began to call on the name of 
the Lord; that is, he was the inventor of religious 
rites and ceremonies in worship, and formed the 
public and externa) manner of honoring God. This 
worship was preserved in his family, while that of 
Cain involved itself in irregularities and impieties. 
Our translators say, “Then began men to call on 
the name of the Lord,” (Gen. iv. 26.) which several 
Jews translate, “Then began men to profane the 
name of the Lord,”—i. e. by calling on creatures and 
idols. Jt may likewise be translated, “Then began 
men to call themselves by the name of the Lord ;” 
i.e. good men, to distinguish themselves from the 
wicked, began to take the name of sons or servants 
of God; for which reason Moses (Gen. vi. 1, 2.) says, 
that “the sons of God,” that is, the descendants of 
Enos, “seeing the daughters of men,” &c. The 
eastern people make the following additions ty his 
history: That Seth, his father, declared him sove- 
reign prince and high-priest of mankind, next after 
himself; that Enos was the first who ordained pub- 
lic alms for the poor, established public tribunals for 
the administration of justice, and planted, or rather 
cultivated, the palm-tree. 

EN-ROGEL, a fountain on the south-east side of 
Jerusalem, on the boundary line between the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, Josh. xv. 7; xviii. 16; 2 
Sam. xvii. 17; 1 Kings i. 9. It would seem to have 
been the same with the fountain of Siloam. 

EN-SHEMESH, was on the frontiers of Judah 
and Benjamin, (Josh. xv. 7.) but whether it was a 
town or a fountain, is questionable. The Arabians 
give this name to the ancient metropolis of Egypt, 
which the Hebrews called On, and the Greeks 
Heliopolis. 

ENSIGN, a military token or signal to be follow- 
ed; a standard. The ancient Jewish ensign was a 
long pole, at the end of which was a kind of chafing- 
dish, made of iron bars, which held a fire, and the 
light, shape, &c. of which, denoted the party to 
whom it belonged. God says he would lift up an 
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ensign, Isa. v. 26. Christ was an “ensign to the 
people ; and to it shall the Gentiles seek,” chap. xi. 
10. The brazen serpent was lifted up on an ensign 
pole ; and to this our Lord compares his own “lifting 
up,” (Jobn iii. 14.) in consequence of which he will 
draw all men to him, as men follow an ensign, chap. 
xii. 32. 

ENVY, a malignant disposition, or state of mind, 
which grudges at the welfare of others, and would 
willingly deprive them of their advantages. Rachel 
envied the tortility of Leah ; (Gen. xxx. 1.) and Jo- 
seph was envied by his brethren, Gen. xxxvii. 11. 
Envy slayeth the silly, (Job v. 2.) is rottenness to the 
bones; (Proy. xiv. 30.) in short, it defiles, destroys, 
consumes both soul and body ; and is the very char- 
acteristic of Satan, through whose envy of human 
happiness, sin and death entered into the world. 

PAPHRAS was, it is said, the first bishop of 
Colosse. He was converted by Paul, and contrib- 
uted much to convert his fellow-citizens. He came 
to Rome while Paul was there in bonds, and was 
imprisoned with the apostle. Having understood 
that false teachers, taking advantage of his absence, 
had sown tares among the wheat in his church, he 
engaged Paul, whose name and authority were rev- 
erenced throughout Phrygia, to write to the Colos- 
sians, to correct them. In this epistle Paul calls 
Epaphras his “dear fellow-servant, and a faithful 
minister of Christ,” chap i. 75; iv. 12; Philem. 23. 
{It is, however, not improbable, that Epaphras is the 
same person with Epaphroditus ; the former name 
being merely contracted from the latter. R. 

EPAPHRODITUS, apostle, as Paul calls him, of 
Philippi; or, if we take the word apostolus literally, 
a messenger of the Philippians, who was sent by that 
church to carry money to the apostle, then in bonds ; 
and to do him service, A. D. G1. He executed this 
commission with such zeal, that he brought on him- 
self a dangerous illness, which obliged him to remain 
long at Rome. The year following (A. D. 62) he 
returned with haste to Philippi, having heard that 
the Philippians, on receiving information of his sick- 
ness, were very much afflicted, and Paul sent a letter 
to them by him, Phil. iv. 18. 

EPENETUS, a disciple of Paul; (probably one 
of the first he converted in Asia;) “the first fruits 
of Asia;” in the Greek, “first fruits of Achaia,” 
Rom. xvi. 5. 

I. EPHAH, the eldest son of Midian, dwelt in 
Arabia Petreea, and gave name to the city Ephah, 
by the LXX called Geepha, or Gephar, because they 
frequently pronounce the lettery like a» Ephah, 
and the small extent of land around it, made part of 
Midian on the eastern shore of the Dead sea, very 
different from another country of this name on the 
Red sea. Ptolemy speaks of a town called Ippos on 
the eastern coast of the Dead sea, a little below Mo- 
dian or Midian. The countries of Midian and 
Ephah abounded in dromedaries and camels, Judg. 
vi. 5; Tsa. lx. 6. 

II. EPHAH, or Erut, a measure of capacity used 
among the Hebrews, containing three pecks and 

three pints. The ephah was a dry measure; as of 
barley (Ruth ii. 17.) and meal, (Numb. vy. 15; Judg. 
vi. 19.) and was of the same capacity with the bath in 
liquids. (See Baru.) Sometimes it is confounded 
with the satum or seah. 

J. EPHER, second son of Midian, and brother of 
Ephah, 1 Chron. i. 33. He dwelt beyond Jordan, 
(1 Kings iv. 10.) and might people the isle of Upher 
in the Red sea, or the city of Orpha, in the Diarbekr. 
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Jerome cites Alexander Polyhistor a1.d Cleodemus, 
surnamed Malec, who affirm, that Ephir made an 
incursion into Libya, conquered it, and called it aftez 
his own name, Africa. Hercules is said to have ac- 
companied him.—II. Son of Ezra, 1 Chron. iv. 17. 
III. Head of a family of Manassites, 1 Chron. y. 24. 

EPHESUS, a celebrated city of Ionia, in Asia 
Minor, about 40 miles south of Smyrna; chiefly fa- 
mous for its temple of Diana, the magnificence of 
which attracted a great concourse of strangers. Its 
length was 425 feet, breadth 220; and it had a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pillars, 60 feet high, presented 
by as many kings. All the provinces of Asia con- 
tributed to the expenses of its building, and two 
hundred years were employed on it. Paul first vis- 
ited Ephesus, A. D. 54, (Acts xviii. 19, 21.) but after 
a few days he went to Jerusalem, promising the 
Jews of Ephesus to return; which he did some 
months afterwards, and continued there three years, 
when he was obliged to leave the city on occasion of 
a sedition, raised by Demetrius the silversinith. 
From hence the apostle wrote his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The Ephesians were addicted to 
the study of curious arts, to magic, sorcery, and ju- 
dicial astrology; so much so, that Ephesian letters 
(Ephesia grammata) became a proverbial expression 
for magic characters. Certain Jews at Ephesus, 
who assumed authority to exorcise persons possessed 
with the devil, were ill treated by one of the possess- 
ed, which so terrified several persons addicted to the 
curious arts, that they publicly burnt their books re- 
lating to such subjects, although of very considerable 
value, Acts xix.14, &c. The apostle, in his last jour- 
ney to Rome, took Ephesus in his way, (A. D. 65.) and 
while he was prisoner at Rome, he wrote to the 
Ephesians a very pathetic, elevated and sublime let- 
ter. Aquila and Priscilla, with whom Paul had 
lodged at Corinth, came from thence with him to 
Ephesus, and made some stay there, Acts xviii. 2, 3. 
18.) and Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, preached 
there. The apostle John passed a great part of his 
life at Ephesus, and died here; as did the Virgin 
Mary and Mary Magdalen, according to tradition. 

Timothy, according to tradition, was made first 
bishop of Ephesus by the apostle ; which, however, 
did not prevent John from residing in the city and 
performing apostolic functions. If it be true that 
Timothy did not die till A. D. 97, it can scarcely be 
denied that he was the angel of the church at Ephe- 
sus, to whom a reprimand is addressed, Rey. ii. 1—5, 
See Timorny. 

Stephens the geographer gives this city the title of 
Epiphanestate, or, “most illustrious ;” Pliny styles it 
the “ornament of Asia.” In Roman times it was 
the metropolis of Asia; and of the city then extant, 
Lysimachus was the founder. Ephesus was greatly 
damaged by an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius, 
who repaired and embellished it. In the war be- 
tween Mithridates and the Romans, Ephesus took 
part with the former, and massacred the Romans 
who dwelt in it. Sylla severely punished this cru- 
elty ; but Ephesus was afterwards treated with lenity, 
and enjoyed its own laws, with other privileges. 
About the end of the eleventh century it was seized 
by a Turkish pirate, named Tangripermes, but he 
was routed by John Ducas, the Greek admiral, in a 
bloody battle. In 1306, it suffered from the exac- 
tions of the grand duke Roger, and two years af- 
terwards it surrendered to sultan Saysan, who 
removed the inhabitants to Tyrceeium, where they 
were massacred. Theodorus Lascarus, a Greek 
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made himself master of it in 1206. The Mahome- 
tans recovered it after 1283. ‘Tamerlane, after the 
battle of Angora, (A. D. 1401.) commanded the lesser 
princes of Anatolia to join him at Ephesus ; and em- 
ployed a whole month in plundering the city and its 
adjacencies. Dacecas says, that the gold, silver, jew- 
els, and even the clothes of the inhabitants were car- 
ried off. Shortly after, the city was set on fire, and 
mostly burnt, in a combat between the ‘Turkish 
governor and the Tartars. In 1405—22, Mahomet I. 
took Ephesus, since which it has continued in the 
possession of the Turks. Dr. Chandler says, “The 
inhabitants are a few Greek peasants, living in ex- 
treme wretchedness, dependence, and insensibility ; 
the representatives of an illustrious people, and in- 
habiting the wreck of their greatness; some in the 
substructions of the glorious edifices which they 
raised; some beneath the vaults of the stadium, once 
the crowded scene of their diversions ; and some by 
the abrupt precipice, in the sepulechres which received 
their ashes. Its streets are obscured and overgrown. 
A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter from the 
sun at noon; and a noisy flight of crows from the 
quarries seemed to insult its silence. We heard the 
partridge call in the area of the theatre and of the 
stadium. The glorious pomp of its heathen worship 
is no longer remembered ; and Christianity, which 
was here nursed by apostles, and fostered by general 
councils, until it increased to fulness of stature, bare- 
ly lingers on in an existence hardly visible.” ('Trav. 
p- 131. Oxford, 1775.) 

The Jews, according to Josephus, were very nu- 
merous in Ephesus, and had obtained the privilege 
of citizenship: of course the Christians, being con- 
sidered as a sect of Jews, would be pretty secure 
here from persecution by the political powers; as 
Ephesus was autonomos—governed by its own laws. 

The worship of the great goddess Diana was es- 
tablished at Ephesus in a remote age, and it is relat- 
ed, that the Amazons sacrificed to her here, on their 
way to Attica; Pindar says, in the time of Theseus, 
Some writers affirm that they first set up her image 
under an elm-tree ; or in a niche, which they formed 
in the trunk of an elm. The statue is said to have 
been but small: the work, says Pliny, of Canitia, an 
ancient artist, and witnessing its great antiquity by 
its attitude and form, having its feet closed together ; 
like many Egyptian statues still remaining. It was 
of wood, by some reported to be cedar, by others 
ebony. Mutianus, consul of Rome, (A. D. 75.) 
affirmed, from his own observation, that it was made 
of vine wood; and that its crevices were filled with 
nard, to nourish and moisten the wood, and to pre- 
serve it. It was gorgeously apparelled; the vest 
thrown over it being richly embroidered with sym- 
bolical devices. Each hand was supported by a bar ; 
most likely of gold. A veil hanging from the ceiling 
of the temple concealed it, except when the service 
required its exposure. It is said, that this statue was 
never changed, though the temple had been restored 
seven times. ‘The populace believed that it descend- 
ed from Jupiter: it was, probably, an allegorical rep- 
resentation of the powers and productions of nature, 
generally ; but especially as displayed in the country 
where the ark of deliverance discharged the crea- 
tures it had contained. The priests of the goddess 
were eunuchs; anciently assisted in their offices by 
virgins. There were also the sacred herald, the in- 
censer, the flute player, and the trumpeter. The 
privilege of asylum was granted to the temple, first to 
the distance of one hundred and twenty-five feet: 
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Mithridates enlarged it to a bow-sh« t, and Mark An- 
tony doubled it. ‘Tiberius abrogated the privilege ; 
it having been grossly abused. As the following in- 
scription not only confirms the general history in 
Acts xix. but even approaches to several sentiments 
and phrases used by the sacred writer, we copy it, 
verbatim, from Dr. Chandler: (‘Tray. p. 185.) 


“TO THE EPHESIAN DIANA. 


“¢Tnasmuch as itis notorious, that, not only among 
the Ephesians, but also every where among the Greek 
nations, temples are consecrated to her, and sacred 
portions; and that she is set up, and has an altar 
dedicated to her, on account of her plain manifesta- 
tions of herself; and that besides, as the greatest 
token of veneration paid her, a month is called by 
her name; by us Artemision, by the Macedonians, 
and other Greek nations, and in their cities, Artemi- 
si¢n: in which, general assemblies and Hieromenia 
are celebrated, but not in the holy city, the nurse 
of its own, the Ephesian goddess: the people of 
Ephesus, deeming it proper that the whole month 
called after her name be sacred and set apart to the 
goddess, have determined by this decree, that the 
observation of jt by them be altered. Therefore it is 
enacted that in the whole month Artemision the days 
be holy, and that nothing be attended to on them, but 
the yearly feastings, and the Artemisiac Panegyris, 
and the Hieromenia; the entire month heing sacred 
to the goddess; for, from this improvement in our 
worship, our city shall receive additional lustre, and 
be permanent in its prosperity for ever.—The person 
who obtained this decree, appomted games for the 
month, augmented the prizes of the contenders, and 
erected statues of those who conquered. His name 
is not preserved, but he probably was a Roman, as 
his kinsman, who provided this record, was named 
Lucius Pheenius Faustus. The feast of Diana was re- 
sorted to yearly by the Ionians, with their families.” 


This evidence proves, that the disposition to cry 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians !” was by no means 
confined to Demetrius and his fellow-eraftsmen ; the 
whole city was guardian, neokoros, to the temple. 
See Drana. 

The phrase, “nurse of its own” goddess, in this 
decree, refers to a story of the birth of Diana in Or- 
tygia, a beautiful grove of trees of various kinds, 
chiefly cypresses, near Ephesus, on the coast, a short 
distance from the sea. This place was filled with 
shrines and images. <A panegyris, or genera] assem- 
bly, was held there annually ; splendid entertain- 
ments were provided, and mystic sacrifices solem- 
nized. This place, with its embellishments, appears 
no more. The extreme sanctity of the temple of 
Diana inspired universal awe and reverence. It was, 
for many ages, a repository of treasures foreign and 
domestic. ‘This property was deemed secure ; the 
temple having been spared by Xerxes, who spared 
scarcely any other; but Nero removed many costly 
offerings and images, and an immense quantity of 
silver and gold. It was again plundered in the time 
of Gallienus, A. D. 262, by Goths from beyond the 
Danube, who carried off a prodigious booty. The 
temple was probably destroyed at the same time as 
other heathen temples were, by an edict of Constan 
tine. But there is a possibility that the total ruin of 
it was effected by an earthquake; although, by way 
of prevention, it was situated in a marsh: however 
that might be, “ we now,” says Dr. Chandler,. “seek 
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in vain for the temple; the city is prostrate, and the 
goddess is gone.” 

De la Motraye mentions some circumstances con- 
cerning Ephesus, which we subjoin: “This renown- 
ed city, with the finest temple that ever was conse- 
crated to Diana, is reduced by the changes it has 
met with in the wars, and under the different masters 
it has had, to five or six miserable houses inhabited 
by Greeks, and about as many by Turks, with a cas- 
tle for some few of these, a poor church for the first, 
and a mosque tolerably handsome for the latter, 
which, as they say, was formerly a church consecrat- 
ed to St. John; in short, itis nothing but a chaos of 
noble ruins, which, with some inscriptions and basso 
relievos, are the only marks of its ancient maguifi- 
cence, I shall not add any thing to what M. Spon 
and so many other travellers have already said of 
these ruins, only that there are almost nothing re- 
maining, but subterraneous vaults and foundations 
of hard stone, or of brick, well cemented, upon 
which the temple was built.” The “candlestick is,” 
indeed, “removed out of his place.” Rey. ii. 5. 

{In 1821, Mr. Fisk, the American missionary, vis- 
ited the site of Ephesus, of which he gives the follow- 
ing account: “ We sent back our horses to Aiasaluck, 
and set out on foot to survey the ruins of Ephesus, 
The ground was covered with high grass or grain, 
and a very heavy dew rendered the walking rather 
unpleasant. On the east side of the hill we found 
nothing worthy of notice ; no appearance of having 
been occupied for buildings. On the north side was 
the circus or stadium. Its length from east to west 
is forty rods, or one stadium. The north or lower 
side was supported by arches which still remain. 
The area, where the races used to be performed, is 
now afield of wheat. At the west end was the gate. 
The walls adjoining it are still standing, and of con- 
siderable height and strength. North of the stadium, 
and separated only by a street, is a large square en- 
closed with fallen walls and filled with the ruins of 
various edifices. A street running north and south 
divides this square in the centre. West of the stadi- 
um is an elevation of ground, level on the top, with 
an immense pedestal in the centre of it. What build- 
ing stood there it is not easy to say. Between this 
and the stadium was a street passing from the great 
plain north of Ephesus into the midst of the city. 

“J found on the plains of Ephesus some Greek 
peasants, men and women, employed in pulling up 
tares and weeds from the wheat. It reminded me 
of Matt. xiii, 28. I addressed them in Romaic, but 
found they understood very little of it, as they usual- 
V answered me in Turkish. I ascertained, however, 

at they all belonged to villages at a distance, and 
came there to labor. Not one of them could read, 
but they said, there were priests and a schoolmaster 
in the village to which they belonged, who could 
read. I gave them some tracts, which they promised 
- to give to their priests and schoolmaster. 'Tourne- 
fort says, that when he was at Ephesus, there were 
thirty or forty Greek families there. Chandler found 
only ten or tweive individuals. Now no human be- 
ing lives in Ephesus; and in Aiasaluck, which may 
be considered as Ephesus under another name, 
though not on precisely the same spot of ground, 
there are merely a few miserable Turkish huts. 
‘The candlestick is removed out of his place.’ ‘ How 
doth the city sit solitary that was full of people.’ 

“While wandering among the ruins, it was impos- 
sible not to think, with deep interest, of the events 
which have transpired on this spot. Here has been 
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displayed, from time to time, all the skill of the archi- 
tect, the musician, the tragedian, and the orator. 
Here some of the most splendid works of man have 
been seen in all their giory, and here the event has 
shown their transitory nature. How interesting 
would it be to stand among these walls, and have 
before the mind a full view of the history of Ephesus 
from its first foundation till now! We might observe 
the idolatrous and impure rites, and the cruel and 
bloody sports of pagans, succeeded by the preaching, 
the prayers, the holy and peaceable lives of the first 
Christians—these Christians martyred, but their reli- 
gion still triumphing—pagan rites and pagan sports 
abolished, and the simple worship of Christ instituted 
in their room. We might see the city conquered 
and reconquered, destroyed and rebuilt, till finally 
Christianity, arts, learning, and prosperity, all vanish 
before the pestiferous breath of ‘the only people 
whose sole occupation has been to destroy.’ 

“The plain of Ephesus is now very unhealthy, 
owing to the fogs and mist which almost continually 
rest upon it. ‘The land, however, is rich, and the 
surrounding country is both fertile and healthy. The 
adjacent hills would furnish many delightful situa- 
tions for villages, if the difficulties were removed 
which are thrown in the way by a despotic govern- 
ment, oppressive agas, and wandering banditti.” 
(Missionary Herald for 1821, p. 319.) *R. 

EPHOD, an ornamental part of the dress worn by 
the Hebrew priests. [It was worn above the tunic 
and robe (meil); was without sleeves, and open below 
the arms on each side, consisting of two pieces, one 
of which covered the front of the body and the other 
the back, joined together on the shoulders by golden 
buckles set with gems, and reaching down to the 
middle of the thigh. A girdle belonged to it, by 
which it was fastened around the body. Ex. xxviii. 
6—12. R. 

There were two kinds of ephod, one plain, of 
linen, for the priests, another embroidered for the 
high-priest. As there was nothing singular in that 
of the priests, Moses does not describe it; but that 
belonging to the high-priest, (Exod. xxviii. 6.) which 
was composed of gold, blue, purple, crimson, and 
twisted cotton, was a very rich composition of differ- 
ent colors. On that part of the ephod, which came 
over the shoulders of the high-priest, were two large 
precious stones, on which were engraven the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, six names on each 
stone. Where the ephod crossed his breast, was a 
square ornament called the pectoral, in which were 
set twelve precious stones, with the names of the 
twelve tribes of Israel engraved on them, one on 
each stone. (See BreastrpLare.) Calmet is of opin- 
ion, that the ephod was peculiar to priests, and Je- 
rome observes, that we find no mention of it in the 
Scripture, except when priests are spoken of. But ° 
some considerations render dubious this opinion. 
We find that David wore it at the removal of the ark 
from the house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem; and 
Samuel, although a Levite only, and a child, yet wore 
the ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 18. The Jews held, that no 
worship, true or false, could ‘subsist without the 
priesthood, or the ephod. Gideon made an ephod 
out of the spoils of the Midianites, and this became 
an offence in Israel. Micah, having made an idol, 
did not fail to make an ephod, Judg. viii. 27; xvii. 5. 
God foretold, by the prophet Hosea, (iii. 5.) that Is- 
rael should Jong remain without kings, princes, sac- 
rifices, altar, ephod, and teraphim. The ephod is 
often taken for the pectoral; and for the Urim 
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and Thummim also; because these were united 
to it. 

The Levites did not regularly wear the ephod: 
Moses appointed nothing particular with relation to 
their dress. (See Levrre.) But at the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple, the Levites and singing men, 
who were not of the priests’ order, were clothed in 
fine linen. Josephus remarks, that in the time of 
king Agrippa, a short time before the taking of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, the Levites desired that prince 
to convene the Sanhedrim, in order to allow them 
the privilege of wearing the linen stole, like the 
priests. They flattered Agrippa that this would 
contribute to the glory of his reign. Agrippa com- 
plied; but the historian observes, that this innovation 
violated the laws of their country, which never had 
been violated with impunity. Spencer and Cunzus 
both affirm, that the Jewish kings had a right to wear 
the ephod, and to consult the Lord by Urim and 
Thummim. Their opinion they ground principally 
on the behavior of David at Ziklag, who said to 
Abiathar the high-priest, “Bring me hither the 
ephod; and Abiathar brought thither the ephod,” 
L Sam. xxx. 7. The sequel favors this opinion, 
‘And David inquired at the Lord, saying, Shall I 
pursue after this troop? Shall I overtake them ? And 
he answered him, Pursue; thou shalt recover all,” 
ver. 8. We read likewise, (1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) that 
*Saul inquired of the Lord,” and that “the Lord 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
aor by prophets.” He consulted God by the Urim, 
consequently he put on the ephod. But most com- 
mentators are of opinion, that neither David, Saul, 
nor Joshua dressed themselves in the high-priest’s 
ephod, to consult God in their own persons; but, 
that these passages signify only, “ Put on the ephod, 
and consult the Lord for me ;” literally, “ Bring the 
ephod to me, and Abiathar caused the ephod to be 
vrought to David.” Grotius believes, that the high- 
priest turned the ephod, or pectoral, towards David, 
that he might see what God should answer to him by 
the stones on the breastplate. (See Urim and 
Tuummim.) 

EPHPHATHA, be opened, a Syriac word, which 
our Saviour pronounced, when he cured one deaf 
and dumb, Mark vii. 34. 

EPHRA, a city of Ephraim, and Gideon’s birth- 
place. Its true situation is unknown; but it is 
thought to be the same as Ophrah, Judg. vi. 11. 

I. EPHRAIM, Joseph’s second son, by Asenath, 
Potiphar’s daughter: born in Egypt, about A.M. 
2294. Ephraim, with his brother Manasseh, was 
presented by Joseph, his father, to the patriarch Jacob 
on his death-bed. Jacob laid his right hand on 
Ephraim, the youngest, and his left hand on Manas- 
seh, the eldest. Joseph was desirous to change this 
situation of his hands; but Jacob answered, “I know 
it, my son; he (Manasseh) also shall become a people, 
and he also shall be great; but truly bis younger 
brother shall be greater than he,” Gen. xlviii. 13—19. 
The sons of Ephraim having made an inroad on 
Palestine, the inhabitants of Gath killed them, 1 
Chron. vii. 20,21. Ephraim, their father, mourned 
many days for them, and his brethren came to com- 
fort him. Afterwards, he had sons named Beriah, 
Rephah, Resheph, and Tela, and a daughter named 
Sherah. His posterity multiplied in Egypt to the 
number of 40,500 men, capable’ of bearing arms, 
Numb. ii. 18, 19. Joshua, who was of this tribe, 
gave the Ephraimites their portion between the 
Mediterranean sea west, and the river Jordan east, 
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Josh. xvi. 15, (See Canaan.) The ark, and the tab- 
ernacle, remained Jong in this tribe, at Shiloh ; and, 
after the separation of the ten tribes, the seat of the 
kingdom of Israel being in Ephraim, Ephraim is tre- 
quently used to signify that kingdom. Ephrata is 
used also for Bethlehem, Mic. y.2. The tribe of 
Ephraim was led captive beyond the Euphrates, with 
all Israel, by Salmaneser, king of Assyria, A. M. 3283, 
ante A. D. 721. 

IJ. EPHRAIM, acity of Ephraim, towards the Jor 
dan, whither it is probable, Jesus retired before his 
passion, John xi. 54. This Ephraim was a city in 
the confines of the land of Ephraim, (2 Chron. xiii. 
19.) and was famous for fine flour. Josephus calls 
Ephraim and Bethel, two small cities; and places 
the former not in the tribe of that name, but in the 
land of Benjamin, near the wilderness of Judea, in 
the way to Jericho. 

Ill. EPHRAIM. The forest of Ephraim was east 
of the Jordan, and in it Absalom lost his life, 2 Sam. 
xviii. 6—8. It could not be far from Mahanaim. 

I. EPHRATAH, Psalm exxxii. 6, denotes, the lot 
of Ephraim. See the latter part of the article 
Erurain I. 

lJ. EPHRATAH, otherwise Bethlehem. 
BeruLenem. 

I. EPHRON, son of Zohar; who sold the cave of 
Machpelah to Abraham, Gen. xxiii. 6. 

IJ. EPHRON, a city beyond Jordan, which Judas 
Maccabzeus took and sacked, 1 Mac. v. 46. 

EPICUREANS, (Acts xvii. os the name of a 
celebrated sect of ancient philosophers, who placed 
happiness in pleasure; not in voluptuousness, but in 
sensible, rational pleasure, properly regulated and 
governed. ‘They denied a Divine Providence, how- 
ever, and the immortality of the soul. They were so 
named after Epicurus, a philosopher, whom they 
claimed as founder of their sect; and who lived 
about 300 years before A. D. so that whatever his 
doctrines originally were, the time that had elapsed 
since his death, was sufficient to allow of their de- 
basement; and his later disciples adopted the sensual 
import of their master’s expressions, rather than the 
spiritual power of his principles. It is well known, 
that they latterly were called “Epicurus’s hogs ;” 
(Hor. Epist. I. i. 4.) implying the sloth and sensuality 
of the sect. Against these debauchees the apostle 
argues, that Providence governs all the affairs of 
men, as communities, and as individuals; that the 
resurrection of one person (Christ) is proof of a sep- 
arate state ; and that a future judgment, to be pre- 
sided over by him, evinces the notice taken by the 
Deity of virtue and vice, with the ultimate reward 
and punishment of characters so opposite. 

EPIPHANES, splendid, illustrious, an epithet 
given to the gods, when appearing to men. Antio- 
chus, brother of Seleucus, coming fortunately into 
Syria, a little after the death of his brother, was re- 
garded as some propitious deity; and was hence 
called Epiphanes—the iJlustrious. (See Anrrocnus 
IV.) We call that festival Epiphany, on which the 
cburch celebrates the adoration of the Messiah by 
the Magi, or wise men. 

EPIPHANTIA, a city of Syria, on the river Orontes, 
between Antioch and Apamea. Several of the an- 
cients say, it was called Hamath, before Antiochus 
Epiphanes named it Epiphania. Jerome and others 
are of opinion, that it is Hamath the Great. He says, 
that even in his time, the Syrians called Epiphania, 
Emmas. But, that this was Emesa in Syria, sce 
Hamarn. 


See 
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EPISTLE, a letter written from one party to an- 
other; but the term is eminently applied to those let- 
ters in the New Testament which were written by 
the apostles, on various occasions, to approve, con- 
demn, or direct the conduct of Christian churches. 
It is not to be supposed that every note, or memo- 
randum, written by the hands of the apostles, or by 
their direction, was divinely inspired, or proper for 
preservation to distant ages; those only have been 
preserved, by the overruling hand of Providence, 
from which useful directions had been drawn, and 
might in after-ages be drawn, by believers, as from a 
perpetual directory for faith and practice ;—always 
supposing that similar circumstances require similar 
directions. In reading an epistle, we ought to con- 
sider the occasion of it, the circumstances of the par- 
ties to whom it was addressed, the time when written, 
the general scope and design of it, as well as the in- 
tention of particular arguments and passages. We 
ought also to observe the style and manner of the 
writer, his mode of expression, the peculiar effect be 
designed to produce on those to whom he wrote, to 
whose temper, manners, general principles, and actu- 
al situation, he might address his arguments, &c. 
The epistles afford many and most powerful evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity: they appeal to a 
great number of extraordinary facts; and allude to 
principles, and opinions, as adinitted, or as prevailing, 
or as opposed, among those to whom they are ad- 
dressed. They mention a considerable number of 
persons, describe their situations in life, hint at their 
connections with the churches, and by sometimes 
addressing them, and sometimes recommending them 
by name, they connect their testimony with that of the 
writer of the epistle ; and often, no doubt, they gave a 
proportionate influence to those individuals. Beside 
this, it is every way likely, that individuals mentioned 
in the epistles, would carefully procure copies of these 
writings, would give them all the authority and all 
the notoriety in their power, would communicate 
them to other churches, and, in short, would become 
vouchers for their genuineness and authenticity. 
We in the present day, who possess these instructive 
documents, may learn from them many things for 
our advantage and our conduct; how to avoid those 
evils which formerly injured the professors of true 
religion; and how to rectify those errors and 
abuses to which time and incident occasionally gave 
rise, or to whose spread and prevalence particular 
occurrences or conjunctures are favorable. See 
Biscte, Canon, &e. | 

The epistles being placed together in our canon, 
without reference to their chronological order, are 
perused under considerable disadvantages ; and it 
would be well to read them occasionally in connec- 
tion with what the history inthe Acts of the Apostles 
relates respecting the several churches to which they 
are addressed. This would also give us, nearly, 
their order of time ; which should also be considered, 
together with the situation of the writer; as it may 
naturally be inferred that such compositions would 

artake of the writer’s recent and present feelings. 

he epistles addressed to the dispersed Jews by John 
and James, by Peter and Jude, are very different in 
their style and application from those of Paul written 
to the Gentiles; and those of Paul, no doubt, contain 
expressions, and allude to facts, much more familiar 
to their original readers than to later ages. For the 
several epistles, see the articles of the respective 
writers ; or those of the churches to which they are 
addressed. 
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ER, Judah’s eldest son, who married Tamar; but 
who, being wicked, brought himself to an untimely 
end, Gen, xxxviii. 7. 

ERASTUS, a Corinthian, and one of Paul’s dis- 
ciples, Rom, xvi. 23. He was chamberlain of the 
city, ’O:zorcwoc, that is, of Corinth, where Paul was 
at that time; but of Jerusalem, according to the mod- 
ern Greeks. He followed Paul to Ephesus, where 
he was A. D. 56, and was sent by Paul to Macedonia 
with Timothy, probably to collect alms expected 
They were both with him at 
Corinth, A. D. 58, when he wrote his epistle to the 
Romans, whom he salutes in both their names ; and 
itis probable that Erastus afterwards accompanied 
him till his last voyage to Corinth, in the way to 
Rome, where he suffered martyrdom; for then 
Erastus remained at Corinth, 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

ERECH, a city of Chaldea, built by Nimrod, 
grandson of Cush, (Gen. x. 10.) and probably Aracca, 
placed by Ptolemy in the Susiana, on the river Ti- 
gris, below where it Joins the Euphrates. Ammia- 
nus calls it Arecca. From this city the Arecteean 
fields, which abound with naphtha, and sometimes 
take fire, derive their name. The capital of the 
province, under the Chaldeans and Assyrians, was 
Babylon; under the princes named Cosrhoés, it was 
Madain; and under the Arabians, Bagdat. It is 
called Chaldea, or Babylonia, by the Greeks and 
Latins. 

ERI, son of Gad, and head of a family, Gen. xlvi. 
16; Numb. xxvi. 16. 

ESAR-HADDON, son of Sennacherib, and his 
successor in the kingdom of Assyria, 2 Kings xix. 37. 
Nothing is said of him in Scripture, except it is men- 
tioned that he had sent colonists, to Samaria, Ezra 
iv. 2. He is supposed to have been the Sardanapa- 
lus of profane historians. He is said to have reigned 
29 or 30 years at Nineveh, and thirteen years at Bab- 
ylon ; in all, forty-two years. See Assyria. 

ESAU, son of Isaac and Rebekah, was born A. M 
2168. When the time of Rebekah’s delivery came, 
she had twins; (Gen. xxv. 24—26.) the first born 
being hairy, was called Esau; which signifies hairy. 
The other twin was Jacob. Esau delighted in hunt- 
ing, and his father Isaac had a particular affection 
for him. One day, Esau returning from the fields, 
greatly fatigued, desired Jacob to give him some red 
pottage, which he was then making. Jacob con- 
sented, provided he would sell him his birthright. 
Esau, conceiving himself weakened almost to death, 
sold it; and by oath resigned it to his brother, Gen. 
xxv. 29—34. At the age of forty, Esau married two 
Canaanitish women ; Judith, daughter of Beeri the 
Hittite, and Bashemath, daughter of Elon, (Gen. xxvi. 
34.) which were very displeasing to Isaac and Re- 
bekah, because they intermingled the blood of Abra- 
ham with that of Canaanite aliens. Isaac being old, 
and his sight decayed, directed Esau to procure him 
delicate venison, by hunting, that he might give him 
his last blessing, Gen. xxvii. Esau, therefore, went 
to the chase, but, during his absence, J acob, disguised 
by their mother Rebekah, obtained Isaac’s blessing. 
When Esau returned, he learned what had passed, 
and, with weeping, mourned a secondary benediction 
fromm his father. Esau now contracted an aversion 
against Jacob, and determined to slay him; but his 
designs were frustrated by Rebekah. 

Esau settled in the mountains south of the Dead 
sea, and became very powerful. When Jacob re- 
turned from Mesopotamia, Esau received his mes- 
sengers kindly, and came with four hundred men to 
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The two brothers embraced each other 
tenderly. Esau offered to accompany his brother 
over the Jordan ; but Jacob declined his offer, and 
Esau returned to Seir, xxxiii. 

The two brothers were present when their father 
died ; but being both very rich in cattle, and the 
country not affording pasture for all their flocks, they 
separated ; Esau retiring to mount Seir, xxxvi. 6—8. 
Esau had three wives; Judith, or Aholibamah, Ba- 
shemath, or Adah, Mahelath, or Bashemath. Judith 
was mother of Jeush, Jaalam, and Korah; Adah was 
mother of Eliphaz ; and Mahelath, mother of Reuel, 
ver. 2—5. We know nothing certain concerning the 
death of Esau. King Erythros, from whom the Red 
sea is said to have been named, and whose tomb was 
shown in the isle of Tyrina or Aggris, is believed to 
be Edom. Erythros in Greek signifies red, the same 
as Edom in Hebrew. See Ipumea. 

ESDRAELON, a plain in the tribe of Issachar, 
extends east and west from Scythopolis to mount 
Carmel: it is called also the great plain; the valley 
of Jezreel; and the plain of Esdrela. 

(The following notices of this plain by Dr. Jowett, 
may not be uninteresting. After leaving Nazareth 
for Jerusalem, he says: (Christian Researches in 
Syria, &c. p. 146.) “Our road for the first three 
quarters of an hour, lay among the hills which lead 
to the plain of Esdraelon ; upon which, when we 
were once descended, we had no more inconvenience, 
but rode for the most part on level ground, interrupt- 
ed by only gentle ascents and descents. ‘This is that 
‘mighty plain’—néye zédror, as it is called by ancient 
writers- -which, in every age, has been celebrated for 
so many battles. It was across this plain, that the 
hosts of Barak chased Sisera and his nine hundred 
chariots of iron: from mount Tabor to that ancient 
river, the river Kishon, would be directly through the 
middle of it. At present, there is peace ; but not 
that most visible evidence of enduring peace and 
civil protection, a thriving population. We counted, 
in our road across the plain, only five very small 
villages, consisting of wretched mud-hovels, chiefly 
in ruins; and very few persons moving on the road. 
We might again truly apply to this scene the words 
of Deborah, (Judg. v. 6,7.) The highways were un- 
occupied: the inhabitants of the villages ceased—they 
ceased in Israel. ‘The soil is extremely rich; and, in 
every direction, are the most picturesque views—the 
hills of Nazareth to the north—those of Samaria, to 
the south—to the east, the mountains of Tabor and 
Hermon—and Carmel, to the south-west. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon, we arrived at the village of 
Gennyn, which is situated at the entrance of one of 
the numerous vales which lead out of the plain of 
Esdraelon to the mountainous regions of Ephraim. 
One of these passages would be the valley of Jezreel ; 
and from the window of the khan where we are 
lodging, we have a clear view of the tract over which 
the prophet Elijah must have passed, when he gird- 
ed up his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance 
of Jezreel. But, in the present day, no chariots of 
Ahab or of Sisera, are to be seen—not even a single 
wheel-carriage, of any description whatever.” 

In another place he remarks, (p. 222.) “ To the south 
of the chain of hills on which Nazareth is situated, 
is the vast and ever-memorable plain of Esdraelon. 
We computed this plain to be at least fifteen miles 
square; making allowance for some apparent irreg- 
ularities, such as its running out, on the west, toward 
mount Carmel, and on the opposite side toward Jor- 
dan. We passed rather on the eastern side of the 
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middle of the plain, in our way toGennyn. Although 
it bears the title of ‘plain, yet it abounds with hills, 
which, in the view of it from the adjacent mountains, 
shrink into nothing. On this noble plain, if there 
were perfect security from the government—a thing 
now unknown for centuries—twenty-five good towns, 
where we saw but five miserable villages, might 
stand, at a distance of three miles from one another, 
each with a population of a thousand souls, to the 
great improvement of the cultivation of so bountiful 
asoil. ‘The land is not, indeed, neglected ; but let 
none suppose, that, in this country, the greatest, or 
any thing like the greatest possible profit is made of 
the soil; while wars, feuds, extortions, and all the 
disadvantages resulting from Turkish government 
and Arab rivalry are continually harassing the com- 
mon people, and reducing husbandry and every 
art to the lowest state of degradation.” 

This memorable plain has ever been a chosen place 
for battles and military operations in every age. The 
following rapid and brilliant sketch of the martial 
events, Which, daring a period of thirty centuries, 
have passed upon this spot, is from the pen of the late 
Dr. C. D. Clarke, (‘Travels in Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land, ch. xv.) “Here it was that Barak, de- 
scending with his ten thousand men from mount T'a- 
bor, discomfited Sisera, and all his chariots, even nine 
hundred chariots of iron; and all the people that 
were with him, gathered from Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles, unto the river of Kishon; when all the host of 
Sisera fell on the sword, and there was not a man 
left. Here also it was, that Josiah, king of Judah, 
fought in disguise against Necho, king of Egypt, and 
fell by the arrows of his antagonist. It has been a 
chosen place for encampment in every contest carried 
on in this country, from the days of Nabuchodonosor, 
king of the Assyrians, (in the history of whose war 
with Arphaxad it is mentioned as the great plain of 
Esdrelom,) until the disastrous march of iccléon 
Buouaparte from Egypt into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, 
Saracens, Christian Crusaders, and anti-Christian 
Irenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, Turks, and 
Arabs, warriors out of every nation which is under 
heaven, have pitched their tents upon the plain of 
Esdraelon, and have beheld the various banners of 


their nations wet with the dews of Tabor and of 
Hermon.” *R. 
SSDRAS, see Ezra. 

ESEK, the name of a well dug by the patriarch 
Tsaac, Gen. xxvi. 20. 

ESHBAAL, or Isusosnetn, fourth son of Saul, 
1 Chron. viii. 33. ‘The Hebrews, to avoid pronoun- 
cing the word Baal (lord) used Bosheth (blushing, 
confusion.) Instead of Eshbaal, they said Ish- 
bosheth, 2 Sam. ii. 8. See IsnrosHern. 

I. ESHCOL, one of Abraham’s allies in the valley 
of Mamre, who accompanied him in the pursuit of 
Chedorlaomer, Gen. xiv. 24.—II. A valley in the 
south of Judah, where the Hebrew spies cuta bunch 
of grapes, as large as two men could carry. 

SSHEAN, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 52. 

ESHTAOL, a town of Dan; though it belonged 
first to Judah, (Josh, xv. 33; Judg. xiii, 25; xvi. 31.) 
Eusebius says, it was ten miles from Eleutheropolis, 
towards Nicopolis, between Azotus and Askalon. It 
is called by Jerome, Asco. E'shtaol is thought to be 
a village, now called by the Arabs Esdad, about fif- 
teen miles south of Yebna, It is a wretched place, 
composed of a few mud huts. 

ESHTEMOA, or Esnremon, a town of Judah, 
Josh. xxi, 14; xv. 50; 1 Sam. xxx. 28° Euscbius 
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says, it was a large town in the district of Eleuthero- 
polis, north of that city. It was ceded to the priests, 
1 Chron. vi. 57. 

ESPOUSE, ESPOUSALS. This was a ceremo- 
ny of betrothing, or coming under obligation for the 
purpose of marriage; and was a mutual agreement 
between the two parties, which usually preceded the 
marriage some considerable time. (See Marrtace.) 
The reader will do well carefully to attend to the 
distinction between espousals and marriage ; as es- 
yousals in the East are frequently contracted years 

fore the parties are married, and sometimes in very 
early youth. This custom is alluded to figuratively, 
as between God and his people, (Jer. ii. 2.) to whom 
he was a husband, (xxi. 32.) and the apostle says he 
acted as a kind of assistant (pronuba) on such an oc- 
easion: “I have espoused you to Christ ;” (2 Cor. xi. 
2.) have drawn up the writings, settled the agree- 
ments, given pledges, &c. of your union. See Isa. 
Ah hen xxv. 6; Rev. xix. 

ESSENES, or Essenrans, a Jewish sect. We 
are not acquainted with the origin of the Essenes, or 
the etymology of their name. Pliny says, they had 
been many thousand years in being, living without 
marriage, and without the other sex. The first book 
of Maccabees (see AsstpEAns) calls them Hasdanim, 
and says, they were formed into a society before 
Hireanus was high-priest. The first of the Essenes, 
mentioned by Josephus, is Judas, in the time of 
Aristobulus, and Antigonus, son of Hireanus. Sui- 
das, and some others, were of opinion, that the 
Essenes were a branch of the Rechabites, who sub- 
sisted before the captivity. Calmet takes the Chas- 
dim of the Psalms, and the Assideans in the Macca- 
bees, to be their true source. 

Josephus gives the following account of the Es- 
senes: They live in perfect union, and abhor volup- 
tuousness as a fatal poison ; they do not marry ; but 
bring up other men’s children as if they were their 
- own, and infuse into them very early their own spirit 
and maxims; they despise riches, and possess all 
things incommon. Oil and perfumes are prohibited 
their habitations; they have an austere and mortified 
air, but without affectation; they always dress in 
white ; they have a steward, who distributes to each 
what he wants; they are hospitable to their own 
sect ; so that they are not obliged to take provisions 
with them on their journeys. The children which 
they educate are all treated and clothed alike, and do 
not change their dress till their clothes are worn out. 
Their trade is carried on by exchange ; each giving 
what is superfluous, to receive what he needs. ‘They 
do not speak before the sun rises, excepting some 
prayers taught them by their fathers, which they ad- 
dress to this luminary, as if to incite it to appear ; 
afterwards they work till the fifth hour, near eleven 
o'clock in the morning. They then meet together, 
and, putting on linen, bathe in fresh water, and retire 
to their cells, where no strangers enter. From 
thence they go into their common refectory, which 
is, as it were, a sacred temple, where they continue 
in profound silence ; they are served with bread, and 
each has his own mess; the priest says grace, after 
which they eat: they finish their meal also with a 
prayer; they then pull off their white clothes, which 
they wore while at table, and return to their work 
until the evening; at that time they come again to 
the refectory, and bring their guests with them, if 
they have any. ‘They are religious observers of their 
word; their bare promise is as binding as the most 
sacred oaths; they avoid swearing, as they would 
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perjury ; their care of their sick is very particular, 
and they never suffer them to want any thing; 
they read carefully the writings of the ancients, and 
thereby acquire the knowledge of plants, stones, 
roots, and remedies. Before they admit any who 
desire it into their sect, they put them toa year’s pro- 
bation, and inure them to the practice of the most 
uneasy exercises ; after this term, they admit them 
into the common refectory, and the place where the 
bathe; but not into the interior of the house until 
after another trial of two years; then they are al- 
lowed to make a kind of profession, wherein they 
eugage by horrible oaths to observe the laws of piety, 
justice, and modesty; fidelity to God and their 
prince ; never to discover the secrets of the sect to 
strangers ; and to preserve the books of their mas- 
ters, and the names of angels, with great care. If 
any one violate these engagements, and incur nota- 
ble guilt, he is expelled, and generally dies of want; 
beeause he can receive no food from any stranger, 
being bound to the contrary by his oaths. Some- 
times the Essenes, moved with compassion, receive 
such again, when they have given long and solid 
proofs of conversion. Next to God, they have the 
greatest respect for Moses, and for old men. The 
sabbath is very regularly observed among them ; they 
not only forbear from kindling any fire, or preparing 
any thing, on that day, but they do not stir any mova- 
ble thing, nor attend to the calls of nature. They 
generally live long, owing to the simplicity of their 
diet, and the regularity of their lives ; they show in- 
credible firmness under torments; they hold the soul 
to be immortal, and believe that souls descend from 
the highest air into the bodies animated by them, 
whither they are drawn by some natural attraction, 
which they cannot resist ; and after death, they swiftly 
return to the place from whence they came, as if 
freed from a long and melancholy captivity. In re- 
spect to the state of the soul after death, they have 
almost the same sentiments as the heathen, who place 
the souls of good men in the Elysian fields, and 
those of the wicked in Tartarus. Some among them 
are married; in other respects they agree with the 
other Essenes. They live separate from their wives 
while pregnant. Slavery is esteemed by them an 
injury to human nature; wherefore they have no 
slaves. Many of them were said to have the gift of 
prophecy, which is ascribed to their continual read- 
ing of the sacred writers; and to their simple and 
frugal way of living. They believe that nothing 
happens but according to the decrees of God; and 
their sect is nearly related to that of the Pythago- 
reans among the Greeks. There were women, also, 
who observed the same institutions and practices. 
Although the Essenes were the most religious of 
their nation, yet they did not visit the temple at Je- 
rusalem, nor offer bloody sacrifices ; they were afraid 
of being polluted by other men; they sent their 
offerings thither; and themselves offered up to God 
the sacrifices of a clean heart. Philo says, the Es- 
senes were in number about four thousand in Judea ; 
and Pliny seems to fix their principal abode above 
En-gedi, where they fed on the fruit of the palm- 
tree. He adds, that they lived at a distance from the 
sea-shore, for fear of being corrupted by the conver- 
sation of strangers. Philo assures us, that in certain 
cities some of them occasionally resided; but that 
they usually chose rather to dwell in the fields, and 
apply themselves to agriculture, and other laborious 
exercises, which did not take them from their soli- 
tude. Their studies were the laws of Moses; espe- 
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cially on sabbatn days, on which they assembled in 
their synagogues, where each was seated according 
to his rank; the elder above, the younger below. 
One of the company read, and another of the most 
learned expounded. They very much used symbols, 
allegories, and parables, after the manner of the an- 
cients. We do not see thatour Lord has spoken of 
them, or that he preached among them. It is not 
improbable that John the Baptist lived among them, 
till he began to baptize and preach. 'The wilderness, 
where Pliny places the [Essenes, was not very far 
from Hebron, which is thought by some to be the 
place of John’s birth. 

The following particulars are from Philo, concern- 
ing the Essenes, who may be called practical, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Therapeute, who may be 
termed contemplative Essenians. Some employ them- 
selves in husbandry; others in trades and manufac- 
tures, of such things only as are useful in time of 
peace; their designs being beneficial only. They 
amass neither gold nor silver, nor make any large 
acquisitions of land to increase their revenues, but 
are satisfied with possessing what is requisite to re- 
lieve the necessities of life. They are, perhaps, the 
only men who without land or money, by choice 
rather than by necessity, find themselves rich enough ; 
because their wants are but few, and, as they under- 
stand how to be content with nothing, as we may say, 
they always enjoy plenty. You do not find an artifi- 
cer among them who would make any sort of arms, 
or warlike machines; they make none of those 
things, even in time of peace, which men pervert to 
bad uses; they concern themselves neither with 
trade nor navigation ; lest it should engage them to 
be avaricious. The method which they follow in 
their explanation, is to unfold the allegorical mean- 
ings of Scripture. Their instructions run principally 
on holiness, equity, justice, economy, policy, the dis- 
tinction between real good and evil; of what is 
indifferent, what we ought to pursue, or to avoid. 
The three fundamental maxims of their morality are, 
the love of God, of virtue, and of our neighbor ; they 
demonstrate their love of God in a constant chastity 
throughout their lives, in a great aversion from swear- 
ing and lying, and in attributing every thing that is 
good to God, never making him the author of evil; 
they show their love to virtue in disinterestedness, in 
dislike of glory and ambition, in renouncing pleas- 
ure, in continence, patience, and simplicity, in being 
easily contented, in mortification, modesty, respect 
for the laws, constancy, and other virtues; lastly, 
their love to their neighbor appears in their liberali- 
ty, in the equity of their conduct towards all, and in 
their community of fortunes, on which it may be 
proper to enlarge a little. 

First, no one among them in particular is master 
of the house where he dwells; any other of the 
same sect who comes thither, may be as much mas- 
ter as he is. As they live in society, and eat and 
drink in common, they make provision for the whole 
community, as well for those who are present, as for 
those who come unlooked for. There is a common 
chest in each particular society, where every thing 
is reserved which is necessary for the support and 
clothing of each member. Whatever any one gets 
is brought into the common stock; and, if any one 
fall sick, so as to be disabled from working, he is 
supplied with every thing necessary for the recovery 
of his health, out of the common fund. The young- 
er pay great respect to the elder, and treat them 
almost in the same manner as children treat their 
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parents in their old age. They choose priests of the 
most distinguished merit to he receivers of the es- 
tates and revenues of their society, who likewise 
have the charge of issuing what is necessary for the 
table of the house. There is nothing singular or 
affected in their way of living; it is simple and 
unassuming. 

It is surprising commentators and divines make 
no reference to these peculiarities in the character, 
manners, and principles of the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes. The fact is, that, not being explicitly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, they are usually disregarded, 
In many respects they seem to have agreed with the 
character of Jobn the Baptist, as described or im- 
plied in the Gospels. They are also described as 
“having all things in common,” no one of them 
claiming personal property in goods, but referring 
them to the whole community, This then abates the 
singularity of the primitive church, of which we are 
told, no one said that aught “of the things which he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things in 
common,” Acts iv. 32. That is to say, these first 
converts imitated the Essenes, a sect well known 
among them ; they were in the city what the Essenes 
were in the desert. This also sets the behavior of 
Ananias and Sapphira in a strong light; since they 
must have known perfectly well the eustom of this 
sect, and had, like them, made a profession of re- 
nouneing riches. Observe, “the Essenes took no 
provisions on their journeys ;” so the disciples ; (Mark 
vi. 8; Luke ix. 3.) “they were hospitable ;” (see 
Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tin. tii. 2; Titus i. 8; 1 Peter iv. 9.) 
“they did not marry ;” perhaps the fear that this 
principle should be extended too far, ought to be 
taken into our consideration, when we examine the 
grounds of some of the apostle’s advice, 1 Cor. vii ; 
Heb. xiii. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 3. We may suppose, too, 
that the Christian deacons resembled “the steward 
among the Essenes, who distributed to every one 
what he wanted.” In short, if the reader will pe- 
ruse with attention the articles Essengs and Tur- 
RAPEUT, With these ideas in his mind, he will 
perceive that this sect deserves a consideration which 
it does not usually receive. A late ingenious writ- 
er has endeavored to prove that the Essenes were, in 
fact, a Christian society. (See Jones’s Ecclesiastical 
Researches.) 

{It has been supposed by some, that our Saviour 
was educated among the I’ssenes; as also John the 
Baptist. But this is mere conjecture, and does not 
harmonize with the other facts which are known. 
John was indeed a Wazarite, (Luke i. 15,) like Samuel 
and Samson, 1 Sam. i. 11; Judg. xiii. 5. R. 

ESTHER, or Hapassan, of the tribe of Benja- 
min, daughter of Abibail. Her parents being dead, 
Mordecai, her uncle by her father’s side, took care 
of her education. After Ahasuerus had divorced 
Vashti, search was made throughout Persia for the 
most beautiful women, and Esther was one selected. 
She found favor-in the eyes of the king, and he mar- 
ried her with royal magnificence, bestowing largesses 
and pardons on his people, Esth. ii. Mordecai re- 
fusing to honor Haman, he, in revenge, obtained an 
order from the king to destroy the whole nation of 
the Jews. Mordecai apprized Esther of the plot, 
and by her means the danger was averted, (chap. pe) 
and Haman executed, chap. vii. See Haman an 
Morpecat. 

Tue Boox or Esruer has always been esteemed 
canonical both by Jews and Christians; but the au- 
thority of those additions in the Latin editions are 
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disputed. The Greek copies are not uniform, and 
difter much from the Hebrew; while the old Latin 
translations differ both from the Hebrew and from 
the Greek. At the end of our printed Greek copies 
we read, that in “the fourth year of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, Dositheus, accompanied by his son Ptole- 
my, carried the letter of Purim into Egypt, which 
was said to have been trauslated into Greek by Ly- 
simachus the son of Ptolemy.” This Ptolemy is 
believed to be Philometer, who died A. M. 3861, long 
after Ptolemy Philadelphus, in whose reign the ver- 
sion of the LXX is supposed to have been made. 
Lysimachus was, probably, author of the additions 
in the Greek of Esther. Clemens of Alexandria, 
some rabbins, and many commentators, suppose the 
pe author of this book to have been Mordecai ; 
and the book itself favors this opinion, saying, that 
he wrote the history of this event. Others think it 
was composed and placed in the canon by Ezra, or 
by the great synagogue. ‘The time of the history is 
probably in the reign of Xerxes. See AHnAsuE- 
rus Il. 

ETAM, a rock to which Samson retired, Judg. xv. 
8,11. Probably near a city of the same name in 
Judah, built by Rehoboam, (1 Chron. iv. 3, 32; 2 
Chron. xi. 6.) which lay between Bethlehem and 
Tekoah. Josephus speaks of a place of pleasure 
called Hethan, Aistant from-Jerusalem five leagues, 
to which Solomon frequently retired. From hence, 
probably, Pilate, some few years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, brought water through aqueducts 
into the city, at a great expense; in accomplishing 
which, he was forced to take a large compass round 
the mountains lying in the way. See Cisrern. 

ETERNAL, ETERNITY. ‘These words often 
signify a very long time, and therefore must not al- 
ways be understood literally ; s0 we find “eternal 
mountains,” to denote their antiquity, Gen. xlix. 26; 
Deut. xxxiii. 15. God promises to David an “eter- 
nal kingdom and posterity ;” that is, his and his son’s 
empire will be of long duration ; and even absolutely 
eternal, if we include the kingdom of the Messiah. 
But eternity, when God is the subject, always denotes 
an absolute eternity. “The Lord ruleth forever. I 
litt up my hand to heaven, and swear, I live for 
ever,” eternally. The Son of God is called “ Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec ;” his gospel, 
“the eternal gospel ;” his redemption, “eternal re- 
demption ;” his blood shed for us, “the blood of the 
eternal covenant ;” his glory, “an eternal weight of 
glory.” For eternal punishment, see Hetu. 

ETHAM, the third station of the Israelites when 
coming out of Egypt, (Numb. xxxiii. 6; Exod. xiii. 
20.) lay at the extremity of the western gulf of the 

d sea. 

ETHAN, the Ezrahite, and son of Kishi, was one 
of the wisest men of his time, except Solomon, I 
Kings iv. 81; Psal. Ixxxix; 1 Chron. vi. 44. Ethan 
was a principal master of the temple music, 1 Chron. 
xv. 17, and other places. Ps. Ixxxix. is attributed 
to him. 

ETHANIM, a Hebrew month, (1 Kings viii. 2.) 
alter the captivity called Tizri. It is supposed to 
answer to our September, O. S. See Jxwisa 
CaLenpar, 

ETH-BAAL, king of the Zidonians, father of Jeze- 
bel, wife of Ahab, I Kings xvi. 31. 

ETHER, a city twenty miles from Eleutheropolis, 
near Malatha, in the south of Judah. Allotted first 
to Judah, afterwards to Simeon, Josh. xv. 42; xix. 7. 

ETHIOPIA, one of the great kingdoms in Africa, 
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part of which is now called Abyssinia. Ethiopia us 
frequently mentioned in Scripture under the name of 
Cush ; but us there were several countries so named, 
we should be careful to discriminate between them, 
(See under Cusn.) The Abyssinians are by some be- 
lieved to have received the Christian faith from Mat- 
thew, or Bartholomew, or Philip, or from queen 
Candace’s eunuch, who was baptized by Philip, one 
of the seven deacons, Acts viii. 27. But these opin- 
ions are unfounded, Matthew, we are told, preached 
the gospel to the Ethiopians, that is, those above the 
Araxes, near the Persians. Bartholomew preached 
to the Indians, called by the ancients Ethiopians, that 
is, in Arabia Felix. Philip the deacon, or the 
eunuch, might preach the gospel to queen Candace, 
who reigned in the peninsula of Meroé, which is 
sometimes named Ethiopia. 

{The various significations in which the name 
Cush or Ethiopia is taken in the Old Testament, have 
been Felsen under the article Cusu; which see, 
Ethiopia proper lay south of Egypt, on the Nile, 
and was bounded north by Egypt, i. e. by the cata- 
racts near Syene; east by the Red sea, and perhaps 
a part of the Indian ocean ; south by unknown re- 
gions of the interior of Africa; and west by Libya 
and deserts. It comprehended, of course, the mod- 
ern countries of Nubia, or Sennaar, and Abyssinia. 
The chief city in it was the ancient Mero, situated 
on the island or tract of the same name, between the 
Nile and Astaboras, not far from the modern Shendi, 

The Ethiopian queen Candace, whose treasurer is 
mentioned, Acts viii. 27, was probably queen of 
Meroé@, where a succession of females reigned, who 
all bore this name. (Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 29.) As 
this courtier is said to have gone up to Jerusalem to 
worship, he was probably a Jew by religion, if not 
by birth. There is a current tradition among the 
Ethiopians themselves, that the queen of Sheba, who 
visited Solomon, was called Maqueda, and that she 
was not from Arabia, but was a queen of their own 
country. ‘They say, that she adopted the Jewish re- 
ligion, and introduced it among her people; and 
that her son and successor, Monilek, (whom she is 
said to have conceived by Solomon,) took the name of 
David I. (Bruce’s Trav. i. p. ed Christianity was 
first introduced into Ethiopia about A. D, 830, by 
Frumentius, who became the first bishop of 
Ethiopia. 

The old Ethiopian language is a dialect of the 
Arabic, having an alphabet of its own, and some 
distinctive peculiarities ; thus, e.g. itis read from left 
to right, while the Arabic and all the other Semitish 
languages are read from right to left. In the alpha- 
bet, too, the vowels are represented by small hooks 
or circles appended in different ways to the conso- 
nants. It was in daily use so late as the 14th cen- 
tury ; when it was supplanted by the Amharic dialect. 
It still continues to be used in books; but most of 
the literature in it is of a religious and ecclesiastical 
character ; among which the first place is due to the 
Ethiopie version of the Scriptures. The principal 
works on the language, literature, and history, of 
Ethiopia, are those of Ludolph. *R. 

EVANGELIST, one who publishes good news ; 
they therefore who write, as well as they who preach, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, are evangelists; and in 
general all who declare happy tidings. In Isaiah xli. 
27, the Lord says, he will give to Jerusalem one who 
bringeth good tidings—an evangelist. Philip the 
deacon is called an evangelist, Acts xxi. 8. Panl 
speaks of evangelists, (Eph. iv. 11.) wed ranks them 
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after apostles and prophets. He exhorts Timothy to 
perform the duty of an evangelist. There were 
originally evangelists and preachers, who, without be- 
ing fixed to any church, preached wherever they 
were led by the Holy Spirit. We commonly call 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, “the evangelists,” 
because they were the writers of the four Gospels, 
which bring the glad tidings of eternal salvation to 
all men. 

EUCHARIST, thanksgiving, a word particularly 


signifying the sacrament of the body and blood of 


our Saviour Jesus Christ. Called eucharist, because 
Christ, in the institution of it, gave thanks to God. 
EVE, the name of the first woman: Chava, in He- 
brew, is derived from the same root as chajim, life ; 
because she was to be “the mother of all living.” It 
is supposed she was created on the sixth day, after 
Adam had reviewed the animals. See Apam. 
Adam and Eve were placed in Paradise, and God 
forbade them from touching one particular fruit. 
But the envious evil one insidiously seduced Eve to 
eat of the forbidden fruit; and she afterwards se- 
duced Adam. By thus transgressing the prohibition, 
they both became degraded ; and were punished by 
expulsion from Paradise, and by subjection to evils, 
natural and moral. God said to Eve, “I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow 
thou shalt bring forth children, and thy desire shall 
be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee ;” but, 
at the same time, the Messiah and his power were 
foretold, Gen. iii. After being expelled from Para- 
dise, Eve conceived and brought forth Cain, saying, 


“T have gotten a man from the Lord:” the year of 


Eve’s death is not known, It is presumed she died 
about the same time as Adam, cv. A. M. 930. The 
eastern people have paid honors to Adam and Eve 
as to saints, and have some curious traditions con- 
cerning them. 

EVENING. The Hebrews reckoned two even- 
ings ; as in the phrase between the evenings, Marg. Ex. 
xii. 6; Num. ix. 3; xxviii. 4. In this interval the 
passover was to be killed, and the daily evening sacri- 
fice offered, Ex. xxix. 39—41, Heb. According to 
the Caraites, this time between the evening's is the in- 
terval from sunset to complete darkness, i. e. the 
evening twilight, (comp. Deut. xvi. 6.) According to 
the Pharisees, Josephus (B, J. vi. 9. 3.) and the rab- 
bins, the first evening began when the sun inclined 
to descend more rapidly, i. e. at the ninth hour (Gr, 
Jeihe mrgata ;) while the second or real evening com- 
menced at sunset (Gr. dit dwia.) Compare, also, 
Matt. xix. 15, with verse 23. R. 

EVI, a prince of Midian, killed in war, Numb. 
xxxi. 8. A. M. 2553. 

EVILMERODACH, foolish Merodach, son and 
successor of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. 
Under this name there lies concealed, probably, a 
Chaldee or Persian one of a different meaning ; which 
the Jews thus perverted to show their hatred and con- 
tempt of their idolatrous oppressor, 2 Kings xxv. 7 ; 
Jer. lii. 31. Evilmerodach, as some think, was im- 
prisoned by him. In this confinement he contracted 
an acquaintance and friendship with Jehoiakim king 
of Judah, so that immediately after the king’s death, 
Evilmerodach, succeeding him, delivered Jehoiakim 
out of prison, and placed him above all the other 
kings, who were captives at Babylon. Evilmerodach 
reigned two years, and was then murdered and suc- 
ceeded by Neriglissar, his sister’s husband; then 
by Laborosoarehod ; and lastly by Belshazzar. See 
ASSYRIA. 
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EUMENES, king of Bithynia and Pergamus, 1 
Mae. viii. 8. Having joined the Romans in their 
war against Antiochus the Great, he received in re- 
compense the country of “ the Indians, Medes, and 
Lydians ;” as the text of the Maccabees reads ; but 
it is probable we should read, “ the lonians, Mysians, 
and Lydians,” 

EUNICE, mother of Timothy, (2 Tim. i. 5.) was a 
Jewess by birth, but married to a Greek, who was 
Timothy’s father. Paul found, at Lystra, Eunice 
and Timothy far advanced in grace and faith. 

EUNUCH. In the courts of eastern kings, the 
care of the beds and apartments is generally com- 
mitted to eunuchs. ‘The Hebrew saris signifies a 
real eunuch, whether naturally born such, or render- 
ed such; but in Scripture this word often denotes an 
officer belonging to a prince attending his court, and 
employed in the interior of his palace. Potiphar, 
Pharaoh’s eunuch or officer, and Joseph’s master, 
had a wife, Gen. xxxix. 1—7. God forbade his peo- 
ple to make eunuchs; and prohibited such to enter 
into the congregation of the Lord, (Deut. xxiii. 1.) 
that is, debarred them the possession of some out- 
ward privileges belonging to the Israelites. They 
were looked on in the commonwealth as dry and 
useless wood ; and might say of themselves—‘ Be- 
hold, I] ama dry tree.” But notwithstanding, “ Thus 
saith the Lord unto the eunuchs that keep my sab- 
baths, and take hold of my covenant, even unto them 
will I give in mine house, and within my walls, a 
place and a name better than of sons and daughters,” 
Isa. lvi. 4. In the courts of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, were officers called Sérasim; probably real 
eunuchs, if they were slaves or captives, bought from 
foreigners; but if they were Hebrews, their name 
expresses simply their office and dignity. Our Sa- 
viour (Matt. xix. 12.) speaks of men who “made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven,” 
who, on some religious motive, renounced marriage 
and carnal pleasures. Origen, and some ancient 
heretics, construed our Saviour’s words literally ; and 
Eusebius informs us, that this was done so common- 
ly by the inhabitants of Syria and Osroene, in honor 
of the goddess Cybele, that king Abgarus, to abolish 
the practice, made a law, that they who were guilty 
of it should have their hands cut off. 

EUODIAS, a female disciple mentioned by Paul, 
Philip. iv. 2. 

EUPHRATES, a famous river of Asia, which has 
its source in the mountains of Armenia, and runs 
along the frontiers of Cappadocia, Syria, Arabia De- 
serta, Chaldea, and Mesopotamia, and falls into the 
Persian gulf. At present it discharges itself into the 
sea in union with the Tigris; but formerly it had a 
separate channel. Moses says, (Gen. ii. 14.) the u- 
phrates was the fourth river whose source was in 
Paradise. (See Enen.) Scripture often calls it, the 
Great River, and assigns it for the eastern boundary 
of that land which God promised to the Hebrews, 
Deut. i. 7; Josh. i. 4. The Euphrates overflows in 
summer, like the Nile, when the snow on the moun- 
tains of Armenia begins to melt. The source of the 
Euphrates, as well as that of the Tigris, being in the 
mountains of Armenia, some of the ancients were of 
opinion, that these two rivers rose from one common 
spring ; but at present their sources are distant one 
from the other. The Arabians divide the Euphrates 
into the larger and the lesser ; the larger, rising in the 
Gordian mountains, discharges itself into the Tigris 
near Anbar and Pelongiah. The smaller, whose 
channel is often wider than that of the larger, runs 
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towards Chaldea, passes through Corofah, and falls 
into the Tigris, between Vassith and Nuharvan, at 
Carna, that is, the Horn, because, in reality, it is the 
horn or confluence of the great and the little Eu- 
phrates. Parsons, in his Travels in Asia, writes,— 
“ At Korna, on the extreme point of Mesopotamia, 
the head of our vessel was in the Tigris, the stern in 
the Euphrates, and the middle in the great river 
where the two former unite. This point is reckoned 
to be from Hellah about 180 English leagues.” From 
the lesser, a canal, dug by Trajan’s order, passes into 
the larger Euphrates. ‘This is the Fossa Regia, or 
Basilius fluvius of the Greeks and Romans, by the 
Syrians called Nihar-Malca, through which the em- 

eror Severus passed in his way to Ctesiphon on the 
Tigris, when he besieged that city. The violence of 
the Persian gulf causes a reflux of water thirty 
leagues above the mouth of the Euphrates. The 
Arabians are persuaded that the waters of this river 
are very Wholesome, and have virtue in curing dis- 
eases. Be. ween this river and the Tigris, which is 
east of it, is Mesopotamia, and the land of Shinar ; 
and east of the Tigris is Assyria. 

The Mesopotamian Euphrates is a river of conse- 
quence in Scripture geography, being the boundary 
which separated Padan Aram from Syria, and the ut- 
most limits, east, of the kingdom of the Israelites. It 
was indeed only occasionally, that the dominion of 
the Hebrews extended so far; but it would appear, 
that even Egypt, under Pharaoh Necho, made con- 
quests to the western bank of the Euphrates. Its 
general course is south-east ; but in some places it 
runs westerly, and approaches the Mediterranean, 
near Cilicia. It is accompanied in most parts of its 
course (about 1400 miles) by the Tigris. There are 
many towns on its banks, which are in general rath- 
er level than mountainous. The river does not 
appear to be of any very great breadth. Otter says, 
“When we passed the Euphrates, the 12th of March, 
this river had only 200 common paces in width; in 
its height, it extends 500 or 600 paces into the plains 
on the right.” Thevenot observes, that near to Bir, 
the Euphrates (July 3) seemed no larger than the 
Seine at Paris; but it was said to be very broad in 
winter. Near Hellah, which marks the situation of 
the ancient Babylon, it was about four hundred feet 
wide. Mr. Rich, in his memoir on Babylon, says, 
the current was, at Hellah, at a medium, about two 
knots (miles) per hour. The Euphrates now over- 
flows the site of Babylon, where, says sir R. K. 
Porter, “its banks were hoary with reeds, and the 
gray osier willows were yet there, on which the cap- 
tives of Israel hung up their harps, and, while Jeru- 
salem. was not, refused to be comforted.” See 
Bapynonta. 

EUPOLEMUS, son of John, an ambassador whom 
Judas Maccabzeus sent to Rome, 1 Mac. viii. 17. 

EUROCLYDON, a dangerous wind in the Le- 
vant, or eastern part of the Mediterranean sea, Acts 
xxvii. 14. It is usually said that this wind blows 
from the north-east; but perhaps it is what our sea- 
men call a Levanter, which is confined to no point 
of the compass, but by veering to all points, is at- 
tended with great danger. 

EUTYCHUS, the name of a young man of Troas, 
who, sitting in a window while the apostle Paul was 
preaching, slept, and fell from the third story, and 
was taken up dead. Paul restored him to life, Acts 
xx. 10. A. D. 57. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an ecclesiastical penalty, 
by which they who incur the guilt of any heinous 
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sin, are separated from the church, and deprived of 
spiritual advantages. There are two or three sorts 
of excommunication. (1.) The greater, by which 
the person offending is separated from the body of 
the faithful; thus Paul excommunicated the incestu- 
ous Corinthian, 1 Cor. vy. 1—5. (2.) The lesser, by 
which the sinner is forbidden the sacraments. (8.) 
That which suspends him from the company of be- 
lievers ; which seems to be hinted at, 2 Thess. iii. 6. 
Augustin speaks in several places of this excom- 
munication ; and Theophylact says, that it was es- 
teemed a great punishment. The primitive church 
was very cautious in the use of excommunication ; 
using it only for very serious and important reasons, 
and always with great concern. The manner of ex- 
communicating in the primitive church was this ; the 
faithful separated themselves from those whose com- 
pany the church had prohibited, without obliging 
their superiors to proceed any further. In process 
of time, however, the bishops used threatenings, 
anathemas, and sentences of excommunication ; and 
at last, to make these ceremonies more frightful, they 
were attended with actions proper for infusing ter- 
ror, such as the lighting of wax candles, extinguish- 
ing them, throwing them on the ground, and tram- 
pling them under foot, while the bishop pronounced 
excommunication, thundering also curses against the 
excommunicated, 

The principal effect of excommunication is, to 
separate the excommunicated from the society of 
Christians, from the privilege of being present in re- 
ligious assemblies, from the eucharist, from attend- 
ance at the prayers, the sacraments, and all those 
duties by which Christians are connected in one so- 
ciety and communion, An excommunicated person 
is, with regard to the church, as a heathen man and 
a publican, Matt. xviii. 17. But this excision from 
Christian communion does not exempt him from any 
duties to which he is liable as a man, a citizen, a 
father, a husband, or a king, either by the law of na- 
ture and nations, or by the civil law. And when the 
apostles enjoin men to have no conversation with the 
excommunftated, not to eat with them, not even to 
salute them, this is to be understood of offices of 
mere civility, (which aman is at liberty to pay, or to 
withhold,) and not of any natural obligations; such 
as are founded on nature, humanity, and the law of 
nations, 1 Cor. v. 1—5; 2 Thess. iil. 6—14; 2 John 
LOPE. 

Among the Jews we see excommunication prac- 
tised in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, with re- 
gard to those who would not dismiss the strange 
women whom they had married contrary to the law, 
Ezra x. 10; Neh. xiii. 25—%8. Our Saviour, speaking 
to his apostles, foretold that the Jews, out of hatred 
to him, would treat them il, and excommunicate 
them, “cast them out of their synagogues.” ‘They 
generally scourged the excommunicated persons, 
before they expelled them out of their synagogues, 
The act was preceded by censure and admonition, 
at first, privately ; if the guilty person did not amend, 
the house of judgment, the assembly of judges, de- 
clared to him, with menaces, the necessity for his 
reformation. If he continued obstinate on four sab- 
bath days successively, his name and the nature of his 
fault were proclaimed, in order to bring him to shame ; 
and then, if he were incorrigible, he was excommu- 
nicated. Our Saviour seems to allude to this prac- 
tice, where he commands us to tell our brother of 
his fault between him and us alone; then—that we 
should take witnesses with us in order to ad mon- 
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ish him; and lastly,—that we should inform the 
church against him. And if, after this, he do not re- 
turn to his duty, then we should look on him asa 
heathen man and a publican, Matt. xviii, 15—17. 

‘The sentence of excommunication among the Jews 
was conceived in these terms: “ Let such an one be 
in excommunication, or separation.” ‘The judges, o1 
the synagogue, or even private persons, had a right 
to excommunicate ; but regularly, “the house of 
judgment,” or the court of justice, solemnly pro- 
nounced the sentence. One particular person might 
excommunicate another, and he might likewise ex- 
communicate himself; as they who bound them- 
selves under a curse, neither to eat nor to drink till 
they had killed Paul, Acts xxii, 12, Beasts were 
sometimes excommunicated: and the rabbins teach, 
that excommunication has its effect even on dogs. 

It has been a matter of surprise to some, that our 
Saviour, whose design was to build his chureh on 
the ruins of Judaism, and who evidently attacked 
the very foundations of the Jewish religious preju- 
dices, was, notwithstanding, never excommunicated. 
Perhaps the Jews might look on Christ and his fol- 
Jowers as anew sect; and as it was not then a cus- 
tom to excommunicate whole bodies, they might 
receive the same indulgence as the Sadducees, 
Essenes, Herodians, and Pharisees. See ANATHEMA. 

SXODUS, (from the Greek ” ESodoc, going out,) the 
term generally applied to the departure of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, under Moses, their divinely ap- 
pointed leader and legislator. 

There are a few things connected with the Exodus 
which require illustration previously to our consid- 
eration of the departure itself. 

1. 'The true reason which actuated Moses in his 
conduct, was, no doubt, the ultimate deliverance of 
Israel from bondage ; but, what is the nature and im- 
port of the apparent reason which he gives to Phara- 
oh, in Exod. v. 1, 3. “to go three days’ journey into 
the desert, for the purpose of a festivity and sacrifice 
to the God Jehovah ?”—This may perhaps receive 
elucidation, from the similar undertakings which are 
actually accomplished every year, fréta Egypt, by 
the caravan of Mecca; and the question naturally 
arises, Whether such a custom be as ancient as Mo- 
ses?—Did Moses reason with Pharaoh something 
after this manner? “We see other people journey 
through your dominions, and many of your own sub- 
jects also leave your dominions for a time, to perform 
their worship in what they esteem a peculiarly sacred 
place, whereas you do not suffer us to enjoy that lib- 
erty; but bind us continually to our burdens: we 
also desire the same permission as they receive, and 
propose to form a caravan of Israelites, who may 
worship the God of their fathers, in a place, and in a 
manner of his own appointment, where we may be 
secure from the profane interference of by-standers, 
while performing our sacred services.” To see the 
force of this supposition, it must be observed, (1. 
That pilgrimages to certain cities and temples are of 
most ancient date in Egypt, and, in fact, appear to 
have been interwoven with the original establish- 
ments and institutions of that country :—(2.) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, in particular, though now the 
most famous, was not instituted by Mahomet; he 
found it already established among the Arabs. Its 
antiquity is, beyond a doubt, very great; as is also, 
(3.) that of the Kaaba of Ishmael; and though we 
may reject the Arabian tale of the origin of the well 
Zemzem, and that of the miraculous deliverance of 
Ishmael (instead of Isaac) from the knife of Abra- 
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ham, yet that Ishmael might dwell at Mecea, or in 
the country adjacent, is unquestionable, and is sufii- 
ciently credible: he might institute some kind of po- 
litical, religious, or commercial meeting of the tribes 
called Arabs, (for the descendants of Ishmael are 
not the only Arabs,) which, after his death, they 
might continue, for the same reasons as caused its 
institution, (4.) As the Arabs do not carry the an- 
tiquity of the Kaaba beyond Ishmael, we are led to 
inquire whether the interval of time, between Ishma- 
el and Moses, would be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of such an institution as this annual concourse, 
Might the wibes of Arabs settled in Egypt in the 
days of Moses, and using this pilgrimage, be suffi- 
ciently numerous to be observed, and to become a 
precedent ? Was the race of “kings that knew not 
Joseph,” foreigners, whose people were in the habit 
of thus annually visiting, and confederating with, 
their former compatriots ? It should be remembered, 
that commerce, no less than devotion, has a great 
share in forming these caravans; and we are sure 
that caravans for commerce were customary long be- 
fore the time of Moses, tor to such a one travelling 
into Egypt, from Gilead, was Joseph sold. Did not, 
then, caravans for commerce, in those days, as they 
do at present, furnish the means of devotion, at par- 
ticular places ? and did not such caravans either set 
out from, or pass through, the land of Egypt from 
the more westerly parts of Africa, as they now do, 
so that their nature and their purposes were sufhi- 
ciently understood by Pharaoh? [It must here be 
remembered, that the above is merely fanciful con- 
jecture. R. 

2. The places named, and the events of the jour- 
ney of the Israelites. 

(1.) It is said of the place from whence the Israel- 
ites departed ; (Exod. xii. 37.) “and the children of 
Israe] journeyed from Rameses to Succoth.” See 
also Numb. xxxiii. 3—Where, and what, was this 
Rameses? We are told, (Exod. chap. i. 11.) that the 
Israelites built, for Pharaoh, treasure cities— Ra- 
meses and Pithom. If, as has been generally suppos- 
ed, Pithom was the ancient Pelusium, then it might 
be the extremity of Pharaoh’s dominions toward the 
east, and probably Rameses was the extremity of his 
dominions toward the west; for in such frontier 
situations, it is natural to expect that fortified cities, 
or magazines, would be placed. Now, in Niebuhr’s 
map of the mouths of the Nile, on the western branch 
of that river, and rather south of the canal which 
goes to Alexandria, is a district, or village, named 
Ramsis. If this may be taken as an indication of 
the name and situation of the ancient Rameses, then 
these two accounts of Moses express—that all the 
Israelites, from the most ‘distant parts of Pharaoh’s 
dominions, assembled, with their property, at the 
proper station for the departure of caravans, Succoth ; 
which, indeed, we know must have been the fact ; 
but which has not previously been discerned in the 
Mosaic history. [With far more probability, Gesenius 
regards the city of Rameses or Raamses as the capital 
of the land of Goshen, and consequently situated to 
the eastward of the Delta. This idea is also adopted 
by Prof. Stuart; who fixes the site of this city at 
about half the distance between the Nile and Suez, 
where the present village of Ahoukeyshid is situated, 
(in accordance with M. Aymé and lord Valentia,) 
where are found extensive ruins. If thus located, 
Rameses lay on the borders of the great canal ; or, if 
this were not yet in existence, it lay on the great val 
ley or Wady, up which the waters of the Nile flow 
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ed, so as sometimes nearly to meet those of the Bitter 
lakes, which were connected with the Red sea. It 
would thus have been about forty miles distaut from 
Suez. (Stuar’s Course of Heb, Study, vol. ii. No. 1. 
p- (73. Modern Traveller in Arabia, p. 185. Amer. 
ed.) R. 

(2.) Mr. Taylor supposes that Succoth, where the 
Israelites assembled, may be placed at Birket-el-Hadj, 
or Pilgrim’s pool: here the caravans still assemble, 
aud here that destined for Mecca waits the arrival of 
the western pilgrims. The reasons are evident; it 
is at a convenient distance from Cairo; it furnishes 
wate , aud vegetation ; so that the sane wants which 
occur in all ca avaus, inclined, in fact obliged, the 
ancient assemblage of Israel, as they now do the 
modern assemblage of Arabs, to make it their tem- 

orary residence. It appears also that Birket-el- 
dadj is considerably in advance towards Suez, and 
consequently the journey is shortened in proportion. 
{it is more probable, as Prof. Stuart supposes, that 
Succoth was merely a place of encampment,—di- 
viding the distance between Rameses and Etham 
Adjerout,) i. e. about twenty miles from each. R. 

We have seen under the article Caravan, that 
Moses probably regulated the Israelites in an accu- 
rate manner, and appointed proper officers. To ac- 
complish this, the delay at Birket-el-Hadj would fur- 
nish him advantageous opportunities, and, as the vari- 
ous families arrived in succession, he might directly 
order them tu their stations. In fact, some delay is 
implied in the name Succoth (Boorus); for, in gen- 
eral, the caravans only pitch their teuts here; but if 
the first comers of the Israelites, while waiting for 
their kinsmen, built booths here, they night naturally 
enough call their temporary town by this name— 
“the booths.” It is also probable, that having long 
dwelt in houses, few were provided with tents; so 
that the erection of booths was the most convenient 
mode of shelter in their power. This account of the 
matter seems justified by the history ; (chap. xiii. 17.) 
“When Pharaoh had let the people go.” So, verse 
17. “And they took their journey from Succoth, and 
encamped in Etham, in the edge of the wilderness.” 
As nothing particular happened at Etham, little need 
be said on it; its situation, described as being in the 
edge of the wilderness, marks distinctly enough in 
what direction we must look for it. We shall only 
observe, thut the nearer to the wilderness, in the direct 
road towards the wilderness, (or the northern termi- 
nation of the Red sea,) we place Ethaim, the better we 
apply the description’ of it, as “in the edge of the 
wilderness.” 

The chief difficulty which remains, is, to under- 
stand correctly the command given in chap. xiv. 2: 
“Turn and encamp.”—It is supposed, then, that the 
Israelites continued their route from Etham, toward 
the desert, to somewhere about the place marked 
with a turning-off in the map, and here turned to- 
_ ward the sea, which lay to their right—*encamp be- 
fove (Heb. in the face of) Pt-wa-niroru.”—The word 
hiroth has usually been taken as a proper name ; but 
Dr. Shaw justly renders it, “the gullet,” though he 
did not perceive its direct application: Pi is the 
mouth, i. e. the mouth of the gullet.—* Encamp in the 
face (in front) of the mouth of the gullet, between 
Mig lol (tue Tower) and the sea.” (The word Pi-ha- 
hiroth is more probably of Egyptian origin, denoting 
a place of reels, a salt marsh. R.] To ascertain this 
Mig lol or tower, we need not seek any distant town, 
but must be guided by the nature of the country; at 
the same tim? recollecting ran orders given, “to 
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turn.” We may place this tower at Bir Suez, “the 
well of water,” because this well was worth protect- 
ing by a tower, there being no other fresh water, 
then Known, in the neighborhood ; and nobody ac- 
quainted with the value and scarcity of water in this 
desert, will imagine a tower, if inhabited, could be 
of use, or its inhabitants or garrison subsist, without 
water. It was necessury, therefore, for the protec- 
tion of this well for the use of the inhabitants at Baal- 
zephon, that a tower should secure it. [It lies on the 
route between Adjerout (Etham) and Suez, and is 
situated just so that it corresponds with the description 
here, on the supposition that Pi-ha-hiroth was near 
the sea. R.] “Encainp over-ugainst (Heb. in the 
Jace of) Baau-zeruon ”—Baal-zephon is placed at 
Suez, because it adjoins Pi-ha-hiroth ; so that what 
ever station was “in the face of Pt-ha-hirolh,” was 
also “in the face of Baal-zephon :” yet Pi-ha-hiroth 
being more extensive than the town of Baal-zephon, 
this repetition, descriptive of the position to be taken, 
was neither useless nor redundant. That a town 
should be established here anciently, appears every 
way reasonable, from the same causes as now main- 
tain the town of Suez, notwithstanding its numerous 
iucouveniences, Observe, also, “Encamp between 
the tower and the sea;” j.e. from Bir Suez to the 
gulf, eastward, or from Bir Suez to the head of 
the sea, southward, either of which may answer 


the expression ; but if we sav from Bir Suez to 
the gulf, then the encamping from Baal-zephon to 


the sea, is from Suez, westward, along the head of 
the sea-shore. While Moses was in this position, 
Pharaoh approached ; and he might justly say of 
the Israelites, that “ they were enclosed by the desert, 
and the sea,” as verse 9.—so that if he did not destroy 
them by a vigorous attack, they must inevitably 
perish by famine, while under his blockade. 

We now come to the passage of the sea itself, and 
shall do well accurately to analyze the narration.— 
Moses said, “Fear not! Stand still!” Here seems 
to be an indication of intentional delay, as if time 
and circumstances were not at this moment read 
or favorable. During this interval of waiting, “ Mo- 
ses cried unto the Lord,” verse 15. In this conjunc- 
ture, a strong EASTERLY Wind blowing all night, 
divided the waters.—Now, the position of this gulf 
being from south to north, an east or perbaps north- 
east wind was the most proper that could blow for 
the purpose of dividing the gullet in the middle, and 
thereby preserving a body of water, above and below, 
i.e. north and south, of that division ; these waters 
defended the passage, like a wall, on the right and 
on the left, while the Israelites went over on dry 
ground. “ The Egyptians pursued to the midst of the 
sea; but in the morning watch”—this point of time, 
no doubt, was punctually expressed ; and would be 
punctually understood by those accustomed to count . 
time by watches: it has lost that punctuality to us, 
yet we may pretty correctly fix it at about three 
o’clock in the morning, about which time—the sands, 
&c. of the oozy sea-bottom took off the chariot 
wheels of the Egyptians ; and now, the east wind 
sinking, the waters returned from the north and 
south, and overwhelmed the Egyptians ; whereas the 
Israelites passed during the power of this strong 
wind, which blew full in their faces. 

Such seem to be the circumstances of this famous 
passage ; the result of the whole is, that Providence 
engaged natural means in accomplishing its purpose. 
The strong east wind is expressly recorded in the his- 
tory; and, again, in the thanksgiving song for this 
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deliverance, “Thou didst blow with thy wind.”—Af- 
ter reflecting on this, can it possibly be regarded as 
any disparagement to the interference of the same 
Providence, if advantage were also taken of the tide ? 
Certainly not; we ought rather to conclude, that all 
natural advantages were taken, and that by these, and 
over these, Providence operated. This idea seems 
to receive support from the command, to “stand 
still,” which may relate to the abatement of the wa- 
ters by the falling of the tide in the gulf, as it does to 
the rising of the wind for the division of the remain- 
ing waters after the tide was out; the two agents 
were probably concurrent. 

We are now ready for an inspection of the map 
of the journey from Egypt to the Red sea. 


Nearly opposite to Mizr-el-.Atlik, on the other side 
of the Nile, are the pyramids; at which it is sup- 
posed a considerable number of Israelites were en- 
gaged in labor. Lower down the Nile, to the north, 
lies the land of Goshen. The lines drawn from 
these extremes to Birket-el-Hadj, show the courses 
of the Israelites to the place of rendezvous, in order 
to join the main caravan. From Birket-el-Hadj, or 
Succoth, to Etham the caravan takes the usual route 
for the wilderness of Zin; but, being past Etham, it 
is ordered to turn towards Baal-zephon, where being 
encamped, the army of Pharaoh is supposed to come 
in sight; and here the Israelites are evidently en- 
closed, and unable to move to right or left, either 
forward or backward. The gulf, it must be re- 
marked, extended much farther north than is de- 
noted by the shaded lines, and was wider toward the 
eastern shore ; so that we may conceive of the Is- 
raelites as crossing at least double the space marked 
by being shaded ; but, as geometrical precision is 
not our object, an extension of the shaded lines in 
the map would have answered no good purpose. 
The direction of the wind, with its fitness to divide 
the gulf, is apparent—The following extracts are 
translated from Niebuhr : (p. 358, &c. French edit.) 
“To go from Cairo to Suez requires thirty hours 
and three quarters, and from the Nile requires one 
hour more. The great caravan, which goes yearly 
from Cairo to Mecca, assembles some days before it 
sets off, at four leagues from Cairo, on the way to 
Suez, near Birket-el-Hadj, a small lake, which 
xeceives the water of the Nile. A great caravan, 
which is in haste, may go from Birket-el-Hadj to 
Suez in three days: we took 28 hours 40 minutes, 
not reckoning the hours of rest. Every where on the 
coast of Arabia, we met with indications that the 
waters are withdrawn ; for instance, Musa, which all 
the ancient authors mention as a port of Arabia, is 
now at many leagues distance from the sea: near 
Loheia, and Djidda we see great hills filled with the 
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same kind of shells, and corals, as are now found 
living in the sea: near Suez are petrifications of all 
these things. Isaw, at three quarters of a league 
west of the city, a heap of shells, with living inhabit 
ants, upon a rock covered only at high water, and 
shells of the same kind, uninhabited, upon another 
rock of the shore, which was too high for the 
tide now to cover it. Some thousand years ago, there- 
fore, this Arabian gulf was much larger and ex- 
tended much further north, especially that arm of 
it near Suez, for the shore of this extremity of the gulf 
is very low. The breadth of the arm of the sea, 
at Suez, is about 38500 feet [in its present state.] 
Though it would much shorten the distance of their 
Way, no caravan now crosses this arm, nor could 
the Israelites have crossed it without a miracle. The 
attempt must have been much more difficult to the 
Israelites, some thousand years ago, the gulf being 
then probably larger, deeper, and longer toward the 
north, At the lowest time of the tide, I crossed 
when returning from mount Sinai, that arm of the 
sea, over to Kolsoum, upon my camel; and the 
Arabs who accompanied me, were only up to their 
thighs in water. I did not find in this sea, south of 
Suez, any bank or isthmus plaet under water : from 
Suez to Girondel, we sounded, and bad at first four 
fathom and a half; in the middle of the gulf, at three 
leagues from Suez, we had four fathom; and about 
Girondel, near the shore, we had ten fathom. The 
banks of the Red sea are pure sand, from Suez to 
Gironde] ; but lower to the south, I saw banks of cor- 
al. Now, had the Israelites crossed the sea upon such 
banks, they would have been greatly incommoded 
by them; because they were very cutting, especially 
to the bare feet, or to feet but slightly defended.”— 
What, then, must such rough banks have been to 
the women, the children, and the cattle ? 

It should be remembered, also, that the country 
further to the south (where some have supposed the 
Israelites passed) is so very rocky, that if the Israel- 
ites, marching on foot, with their cattle, women and 
children, could have journeyed by that road, Pha- 
raoh’s chariots could nut have so journeyed, but 
would have had few wheels, if any, left on them, by 
the time they had reached the banks of the sea ;— 
not to insist on the difference between crossing a 
smaller portion of the bed of the sea, that bed being 
sand, and nearly level, with the water only 10 or 12 
feet deep, and crossing a much longer distance, over 
a bottom of coral rock, and the water fifty feet deep 
at least. Those who say the magnitude of a miracle 
is no object to Almighty Power, may be asked, 
Which of the ways of Divine Wisdom, of which we 
have any knowledge, appears to justify the supposi- 
tion of any superabundance of power exerted, in the 
production of any effect, beyond what is necessary 
to produce that effect ? In what instance has such 
waste of power been detected? Jtis honorable to the 
Divinity, to believe that Divine Wisdom so propor- 
tions the necessary power, that it shall be amply com- 
petent to the duty charged on it, but without an over- 
plus, whose infructuous reserve, being unemployed, 
is mere idleness. But to return to our traveller :— 

“Eusebius relates, after ancient traditions, that the 
Israelites passed at Clysma. The Clysma of the 
Greeks was apparently the Kolsoum of the Arabs, as 
Bochart proves, in his Phaleg. (lib. ii. cap. 18. p. 107, 
108.) Macrizi, Abulfeda, and the present inhabitants 
of Suez, assure us that Kolsoum was near Suez. 
The tide falls here three feet, or three feet and a half, 
which, considering the shallowness of ths water, is 
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a great proportion. Perhaps a thick fog hastened the 
destruction of the Egyptians; I cannot decide on 
what was the pillar of cloud of Moses.” 

Such are the notices of Niebuhr; to which may be 
added, that the Greek name Clysma signifies destruc- 
tion; and Kolsoum is of similar import in Arabic. A 
very expressive appellation, surely, if commiemora- 
tive of this destruction of the ancient Egyptian army. 

A further confirmation of the supposition, that here 
the Israelites passed, may be drawu from the names 
of the adjacencies mentioned in the history, as Baal- 
zephon, i. e. on the northirn extremity of the Red sea 
itself, or on the northern extremity of the gullet; 
either of which situations ascertains the part repre- 
sented in the map. 

We may now accompany the Israelites on their 
journey, by presuming, that so many of them as were 
employed on the pyramids quitted Memphis, to ren- 
dezyous at the Pilgrim’s lake, where the caravan for 
Mecca now assembles, a few miles east from Cairo. 
Being joined by their kinsmen from the Delta, the 


whole body moved easterly towards the wilderness. | 


[Professor Stuart supposes the general rendezvous to 
have been at Rameses, half way between the Nile 
and Suez. R.] We have already observed, that the 
northern extremity of the Red sea advanced much 
farther inland, anciently,than it does at present ; in- 
deed, the gulf becomes yearly shallower ; and before 
long, will be dry land. This is owing to the sands 
driven by the easterly winds, from the continent of 
Arabia, which have also, according to the best evi- 
dence we can obtain, shifted the sands in so long a 
course of ages, from their ancient stations, very much 
westward. ‘This circumstance will be found to have 
considerable influence on the character of the wil- 
derness into which the Israelites entered ; and not 
less on its exteut. In all probability, in the days of 
Moses, it did not begin so near to Egypt as it does 
now ; nor was it of that entirely sandy appearance, 
or of that absolute barrenness, which it now is. In- 

deed Egypt itself was anciently well covered with 
tall and woble trees on its eastern side ; which usual- 
ly marks a powerful vegetation. It will follow, also, 
that a district, affording food for a flock, as Moses 
conducted his flock on mount Sinai, and the numer- 
ous herds and flocks of the Israelites, (accustomed, 
it must be recollected, to the fertile pasture of the 
Delta,) was essentially different from the deserts at 
this tine lying between Egypt and mount Sinai. The 
same causes which have diminished the depth of 
water at Suez, and daily operate to that effect, have 
also contributed to overspread the adjacent country 
with an unproductive surface. The Red sea is con- 
stantly retiring southward. Kolsoum, which was a 
port in the time of the caliphs, is now three quarters 
of a mile inland. Itis probable, therefore, that Baal- 
zephon, though now represented as a town, by Suez, 
was nevertheless some miles further north. How 
far Baal-zephon was the same town which afterwards 
was called Serapiu, we know not ; but the probability 
is, that Baal and Serapis were the same deity, so that 
the two names may refer to the same temple, under 
different appellations in different ages. 

Having already accompanied the Israelites in their 
journey from Egypt to the Red sea, we shall here 
ouly observe, that most probably the resting places 
which had obtained names anciently are still used as 
resting places, though under other names; and as 
only Sueccoth, Etham, Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baal- 
zephon occur in this passage, there needs no great 
skill to determine them. Succoth may be placed at 
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Birket el Hadgi, or Pilgrim’s pool, a few miles eust 
of Cairo, Etham was probably north of the present 
Adjeroud ; perhaps near the Bitter lake, or fountains; 
though some, we believe, suppose Etham to be Ad- 
jeroud itself. D’Anville marks this “Calaat Adje- 
roud,” Sand-pit castle. Might this castle be the 
Migdol or “ tower” of the Hebrew historian? Piha- 
hiroth was the opening of the present gulf of Suez ; 
but probably further north. Baal-zephon might be 
a town at the point of a gulf in the Ked sea; analo- 
gous to Suez at present. As to Migdol, Dr. Wells 
seems to have altogether mistaken its situation. The 
Antonine Itinerary places Magdolo, whose name 
coincides completely with the sacred books, nearly 
half way between Silé and Pelusium, about twelve 
miles from each: it was therefore rather in the north 
of the isthmus of Suez than in the south where the 
doctor places it. This is also confirmed by the order 
in Which Jeremiah ranges the towns inhabited by the 
Jews, advancing from north to south: Migdol, 
Tapanhes, (Daphne, near Pelusium,) Noph, or Men- 
nouf, that is; Memphis, Pathros; and this order, 
equally with the distance from Pelusium, proves, 
that the Migdol near Baal-zephon could not be Mag- 
dolo. As the Hebrew Migdol signifies “a tower,” 
we have thought it might be a Calaat, or an erection 
at a well, surrounded by walls; which suits no less 
the circumstances of the history, than a city of this 
name would do. 

The road taken by the Israelites was a regular and 
customary track: during the first half of it, it was a 
direct road to Canaan; and it effectually concealed 
from Pharaoh what Moses ultimately intended, till 
after he had branched off from this road into that 
which led to mount Sinai. He appears to have 
halted at Etham, “in the edge of the wilderness ;” 
and after his quitting this station, Pharaoh is inform- 
ed that “the people fled,” and immediately prepared 
to pursue and recover the fugitives. 

It has already been stated above, that a different 
view respecting the rendezvous of the Israelites is 
ytaken by professor Stuart; while in respect to the 
passage of the Red sea he coincides with the view 
here expressed. See a full discussion in his Course 
of Hebrew Stady, vol. ii. Excursus iv. R. 

No part of the history of the Israelites is more per- 
plexing and obscure, in its geography, than the 
stations of this people during their continuance in the 
desert, and on their progress toward Canaan. Geog- 
raphers have, indeed, given us what they call “ Maps 
of the Travels of the Children of Israel,” but these 
have usually been constructed with so little resem- 
blance to the actual dimensions and real features of 
the country, to the necessities of a multitude, or to 
probability. that they have more perplexed the in- 
quiry than if it had been left entirely unattenipted. 
The following sketch of their route is given by Mr. 
Taylor, as the result of a very laborious investigation : 
it differs materially from that assumed by many re- 
spectable writers, especially as to the return, by the 
way of the Mediterranean sea. The reader will judge 
of the proofs by which it is supported. [The hy- 
pothesis alluded to cannot well be supported; see 
the additions at the end of this article. R. 

It is necessary, in the first place, to fix a few prin- 
cipal stations menticned in the history, as points, if 
not absolutely yet comparatively certain ; or at least 
of sufficient probability to be considered as settled: 
such are Baal-zepbonu or Suez; Elim ; mcunt Sinai ; 
Eloth or Eziou Guber. These places being admit- 
ted, we may safely infer the station n.entioned ina 
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mediately before, and that immediately after, each of 
these. ‘This will contribute greatly to ascertain the 
general track, and will much reduce the number of 
stations which want of information obliges us to 
leave mncertain. 

In Numb. xxxiii. we have a register of the stations 
where the people encamped for any considerable 
time: we identify those which, in the following list, 
are marked with small capitals. Those marked in 
tlalics, we cannot determine. Perhaps, the varia- 
tions among the names which appear on comparison 
might be accounted for, by supposing the camp ex- 
tended to places which had different names, and that 
the station was sometimes referred to one place, 
sometimes to the other. 


NumsBeErs. Exopvs. 
1. Ramesses. 
2. Succors. 
3. Etham. . . . . In the edge of the Wilder- 
ness. 
4, Baat-zepHon . . By the Red sea. 
5. Maran . . . . WILDERNESS OF SHUR. 
6. Exim. 
7. By vue Rep Sea. 
8. In rne WILDERNESS 
or Zin . . . . Between Elim and Sinai. 
9. Dophkah. 
10. Alush. 
11. Repuipm. 
12. WivpernessofSrnar SINAI Moonr. 
13. KisrorsHaraavan Quails brought from the 
sea. 
At Kadesh, many days. 
14. Hazeroth . . . . Abode at Hazeroth. 


15. Rithmah. 
Rimmon parez. 
LIBNAH. 
Rissau. 
KEHALATHAR. 
Mounrr SHaruer. 
HARADAH. 
Makkeloth. 
Teahath. 
Tarah. 
Mitheah. 
Hashmonah. 
Moseroth . . . . Mosera, Deut. x. 6. 
Chiltren of Jaakan ChildrenofJaakan,vwellsof. 
Hill Gidgad . . . Gudgadah, Deut. x. 7. 
Jorgaruan . . . Jothath, ib. aland of rivers 
of waters. 
Esronan. 
Ezion GaBer. 
Wilderness of Zin, or 
Kadesh. 
Mount Hor. 
Zalmonah. 
Punon. 
Oboth. 
38. Ije-abarim, near Moab, 
Dibon Gad. 
Alimon Diblathaim. 
Mount Abarim. 
By Jordan, opposite 
Jericho. 


To obtain a more easy conception of their respec- 
tive situations and characters, we may divide these 
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to Sinai. (IT.) Advance from Sinai to Kadesh Rar- 
nea, in Palestine, (I11.) Retreat to Ezion Gaber 
near Sinai. (IV.) Prom kzion Gaber, eastward, to the 
passage of the river Jordan, From Egypt to Sinai 
we are certain that Moses followed the customary 
road still taken by caravans of pilgrims as far as 
Suez or Baal-zephon ; that, from Sinai to Kadesh 
Barnea, he did not forsake the regular tract ; that, in 
retreating from Kadesh Barnea, westward, he also 
took much the same course as is now taken by as- 
semblages of people; and, lastly, that the passage 
from Ezion Gaber to the east of Jordan is at this 
time in use. ‘he roads thus fixed enable us to de- 
termine some of the places mentioned in them); and 
these will mutually coufirm each other. 

1. From Egypt to Sinai.—Succoth, we have al- 
ready considercd, as being fixed at Kirket el Hadgi, 
the usual place of the pilgrims’ assembly; a small 
distance from Cairo. 

The true situation of Baal-zephon was perheps 
some miles more northerly than its present represen- 
tative, Suez, as unquestionably this country has un- 
dergone considerable changes in the lapse of ages, 
and the sea is daily diminishing about it, 

Marah is with great probability placed in the val- 
ley of Girondel, of which Dr. Shaw says: “ Coron- 
del, I presume, made the southern portion of the 
desert of Marah ; from whence to the port of Tor, the 
shore, which hitherto was low and sandy, begins now 
to be rocky and mountainous, while that of Egypt is 
still more impracticable ; and neither of them aftiords 
any convenient place, either for the departure or the 
landing of a multitude. Moreover, from Corondel 
to Tor, the channel is ten or twelve leagues broad ; 
too great a space, certainly, for the Israelites, in the 
manner at least they were encumbered, to traverse in 
one night. And at Tor, the Arabian shore hegitsto 
wind itself (round what we may suppose to be Prol- 
emy’s promontory of Paran) towards the gulf of 
Eloth; at the same time the Egyptian shore retires 
so far to the south-west, that it can scarcely be per- 
ceived. The Israelites, therefore, could neither have 
landed at Corondel nor at Tor, according to the con- 
jectures of seyeral authors. Over against Jibbel At- 
tackah, at ten miles’ distance, is the desert, as it is 
called, of Sdur, the same with Shur, (Exod. xv. 22.) 
where the Israelites landed, after they had passed 
through the interjacent gulf of the Red sea. In 
travelling from Sdur towards mount Sinai, we come 
into the desert, as it is still called, of Marah, where 
the Israelites inet with those bitter waters, or waters 
of Marah, Exod. xv. 23. And as these circumstances 
did not happen tll after they had wandered three 
days in the wilderness, .we may probably fix it at 
Corondel, where there is a small rill of water, which, 
unless it be diluted by the dews and rains, still cou- 
tinues to be brackish. Near this place the sea fornis 
itself into a large bay, called Berk el Corondel, which 
is remarkable for a strong current, that sets into it, 
from the northward. The Arabs preserve a tradi- 
tion, that a numerous host was formerly drowned at 
this place; occasioned, no doubt, by what we are 
informed of in Exod. xiv. 30, that ‘the Israelites saw 
the Fgyptians dead upon the sea-shore” There is 
nothing further remarkable, till we see the Israelites 
encamped at Elim, (Exod. xv. 27; Numb. xxxiii. 9.) 
upon the northern skirts of the desert of Sin, twe 
leagues from Tor, and near thirty from Corondel. 1 
saw no more than uine of the twelve wells that are 
mentioned by Moses, the other three being filled up 


stations into four parts. (1.) The journey from Egypt ; by those drifts of sand, which are common in Arabia 
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Yet this loss is amply made up by the great increase 
of the palm-trees, the ‘seventy’ having propagated 
themselves into more than two thousand. Under the 


shade of these trees is (Hammam Mousa) the Bath of | 


Moses, which the inhabitants of Tor have in extraor- 
dinary esteem and veneration ; acquainting us, that 
it was here that Moses himself and his particular 
household were encamped. We have a distinct 
view of mount Sinai from Elim; the Wilderness, as 
it is still called, of Sin, lying betwixt us.” 

These extracts determine the places not only of 
Marah, but of the Deserr or Suur; the Desert or 
Maran; the promontory of Paran; the WitpeEr- 
Ness OF Srv; and of Exim. These, therefore, will 
not detain us. 

Mount Sinai is thus described by the doctor : “The 
summit of mount Sinai is somewhat conical, and not 
very spacious, where the Mahometans, as well as 
Christians, have a small chapel for public worship. 
Here, we were shown the place where Moses fusted 
forty days, (Exod. xxiv. 18; xxxiv. 28.) where he re- 
ceived the law, (Exod. xxxi. 18.) where he hid him- 
self from the face of God, (Exod. xxxiii. 22.) where 
his hand was supported by Aaron and Hur, at the battle 
twith Amalek, (Exod. xvii. 9, 12.) besides many other 
stations and places that are taken notice of iv the 
Scriptures.” See Sina 

Rephidim isby universal consent placed south-west 
of Sinai. Dr. Shaw gives the following information 
respecting it: “After we had descended, with no 
small difficulty, down the western side of this moun- 
tain, we came into the other plain that is formed by 
it, which is Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 1. Here we still 
see that extraordinary antiquity, the rock of Meribah, 
(Exod. xvii. 6.) which hath continued down to this 
day, without the least injury from time or accidents. 
It isa block of granite marble, about six yards square, 
lying tottering, as it were, and loose in the middle of 
the valley; and seems to have formerly belonged to 
mount Sinai, which hangs, in a variety of precipices, 
all over this plain. 'The monks show us several other 
remarkable places round about this mountain; as 
where Aaron’s calf was molten, Exod. xxxii. 4, (but 
the head only is represented, and that very rudely,) 
where the Israelites danced atthe consecration of it, 
(Exod. xxxii. 19.) where Korah and his company 
were swallowed up, (Numb. xvi. 32.) aud where Elias 
hid himself when he fled from Jezebel, 2 Kings viii. 
9. But the history of these and other places is at- 
tended with so many monkish tales, that it would be 
too tedious to recite them.” 

2. From Sinai to Kalesh Barnea.—The desert of 
Paran is thus described by Dr. Shaw: “ From mount 
Sinai, the Israelites directed their marches north- 
ward, towards the land of Canaan. The next re- 
markable stations, therefore, were in the desert of 
Paran, which seems not to have commenced, till after 
they departed from Hazeroth, three stations froin 
Sinai, Numb. xii. 16. Now as tradition hath pre- 
served to us the names of Shur, Marah, and Sin, so 
we have also that of Paran, which we enter at about 
half way betwixt Sinai and Corondel, in travelling 
urough the midland road, along the defiles of what 
were probably the ‘Black mountains’ of Ptolemy. 
Tn one part of it, ten leagues to the northward of 
Tor, there are several ruins, particularly of a Greek 
convent (called the convent of Paran) which was not 
long ago abandoned, by reason of the continual in- 
sults they suffered from the Arabs. Here likewise 
we shoud look for the city of that name, though, 
according to the circumstances of its situation, as 
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they are laid down by Ptolemy, Tor, a small mart- 
time village, with a castle hard by it, should rather 
| be the place. From the wilderness of Paran, Moses 
sent a man out of every tribe, to spy out the land of 
Canaan, (Numb. xiii. 3.) who returned to him, after 
forty days, unto the same wilderness, to Kadesh 
Barnea, Numb. xiii. 26; Deut. i. 19; ix. 23; Josh, 
xiv. 7. This place, which in Numb. xiii. 3, 26; and 
Xxxiil. 36, is called Tzin Kadesh, or siinply Kadesh, 
was eleven days’ journey from mount Horeb, (Deut. 
i. 3.) and, being ascribed both to the desert of Tzin 
and Paran, we may presume that it lay near upon 
the confines of them both.” 

To this we add the testimony of Niebuhr: “The 
Arabs call plains, which lie somewhat low, Wadi, or 
valleys, because water remains stagnant in them after 
heavy rains. We rested under a palm-tree, in a 
place called Aijoun Musa, Moses’s Fountains. These 
pretended fountains, are five holes in the sand, in a 
well of very indifferent water, that becomes turbid 
whenever any of it is drawn. As the holes bear the 
name of Moses, the Arabs ascribe them to the Jewish 
lawgiver. The Arabs set up our tents near a tree, in 
the valley of Faran, and left us to amuse ourselves 
there in the best manner we could, while they went 
to see their friends in gardens of date-trees, scattered 
over the valley. We were at no great distance from 
our schiech’s camp, which consisted of nine or ten 
tents. We were informed that the ruins of an an- 
cient city were to be seen in the neighborhood. But, 
when the Arabs found us curious to visit it, they left 
us, and would give us no further account of it. The 
famous valley of Faran, in which we now were, has 
retained its name unchanged since the days of Moses, 
being still called Wadi Faran, the valley of Faran, 
Its length is equal to a journey of a day and a half, 
extending from the foot of mount Sinai to the Arabic 
gulf. In the rainy season it is filled with water ; and 
the inhabitants are then obliged to retire up the hills; 
it was dry, however, when we passed through it. 
That part of it which we saw was far from being 
fertile ; but served as a pasture to goats, camels, and 
asses. The other part is said to be very fertile; and 
the Arabs told us, that, in the diswicts to which our 
Ghasirs had gone, were many orchards of date- 
trees ; which produced fruit enough to sustain some 
thousands of people. Fruit must, indeed, be very 
plenteous there; for the Arabs of the valley bring 
every year to Cairo an astonishing quantity of dates, 
raisins, pears, apples, and other fruits, all of excellent 
quality. Some Arabs, who came to see us, offered 
ns fresh dates, which were yellow, but scarcely ripe. 
The chief of our schiech’s wives (for he had two) 
came likewise to see us, and presented us with some 
eggs and achicken, One was placed at some dis- 
tance from where our tents happened to be pitehed, 
in order to manage a garden of date-trees. The 
other was our neighbor, and superintended the cattle 
and servants.” : 

These remarks were made in going to mount Si- 
nai: the following were made on his return: “ In 
the afternoon of the 16th of September, we descend- 
ed Jibbel Musa, and passed the night at the bottom 
of that cliffy mountain, at the opening into the valley 
of Faran. Next day, after advancing three miles 
throngh the vale, we halted near the dwelling of our 
schiech of the tribe of Said. Our Ghasirs left us 
‘again, and went to see their friends in the gardens of 
date-trees. Our Ghasirs returned, and we continued 
our journey on the 20th of the month. On the day 
following we had an opportunity of seeing a part of 
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ihe road which we had passed by night when tray- 
elling to Jibbel Musa. In this ne near a defile, 
named Omzer-ridg-lein, I found some inscriptions in 
unknown characters, which had been mentioned to 
me at Cairo. They are coursely engraven, apparent- 
ly with some pointed instrument of iron, in the rock, 
without order or regularity.” 

The reader will observe, (1.) the ruins of an an- 
cient city. (2.) Ancient inscriptions, roughly cut. 
As the sacred history marks the scenes of Kibroth 
Hataavah, the “graves of lust,” in the wilderness of 
Paran, there is a possibility that here or hereabouts, 
was the place of those events which gave that name 
to this station. At any rate, this station could not be 
far from the sea, as the quails are said to come flying 
from the sea to it: and this fixes it in such a latitude 
as is parallel to some part of the sea, if such be a cor- 
rect view of the passage. But if} on the contrary, 
the quails were flying to the sea, still this could not 
be far off; as is implied in such a reference. 

At mount Sinai, when intending to reach Canaan, 
the sacred legislator had the choice of three ways. 
The shortest and most direct, though tending a little 
to the east, may be called for distinction sake the 
northern. This, says Deut. i. 2, was eleven days’ 
journey, that is, from Horeb to Kadesh Barnea, by 
mount Seir, direct. This was occupied by enemies 
to Israel. The second road was the western; the 
same as they had taken from Egypt; and this they 
followed till they reached the confines of their ex- 
pected country. But here they were repelled by the 
faint-hearted reports of their spies, and by their own 
folly and discontent. The third road from mount 
Sinai was the eastern, this they took at last; and by 
this they penetrated into Canaan, in a direction dif- 
ferent from that before attempted, but which probably 
Moses had in view when he asked leave of Edom to 
pass through his territories. It appears from this 
that Moses judged rightly of his people at first, that 
war would have terrified them; and that even after 
they had been some time under regulation, their 
courage Was very moderate, and their habits of sub- 
mission very weak}; as in the first instance, they 
would not fight, in the second, they would not obey. 
But after this capricious generation was extinct, bet- 
ter discipline produced better effects; and a muti- 
nous spirit no longer prevailing, Joshua, the succes- 
sor of Moses, effected his purpose on the east of 
Canaan. It will be observed, that this change of the 
point of attack changed also the enemy which was 
to be attacked: and the probability is, that the in- 
habitants east ef Jordan became an easy prey in, this 
instance, as the descendants of these very Israelites 
were in after-ages. This easiness of subjection seems 
to have been one character of this country. 

We have notraces by name of any other station of 
the Israelites till we come to Libnah, and this we 
presume to be the same which Joshua smote, (Josh. 
x. 29, 30.) which he gave to the priests (xxi, 13.) 
which revolted, (2 Kings viii. 22.) and against which 
the king of Assyria fought; (xix. 8.) from all which 
texts it appears to be extremely south in the territo- 
ries of Judah; or extremely north in those of Edom. 
It was probably west of mount Hor; and after the 
repulse of Israel hy the Canaanites, that Moses de- 
sired the permission of Edom to pass through his 
territories, in order to attack Canaan on the east. 
This Edom refused ; and Israel was in no condition 
to enforce the request, but was obliged to return 
by the way of the Red sea, on the west; and to 
travel round the whole country of Edom by the 
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south, in order to get to the eastward of the river 
Jordan. 

3. Retreat from Libnah to Ezion Gaber.—In oppo- 
sition to other writers, Mr. Taylor considers the 
present E]-Arish as Rissah, the next station ; because 
itis at no 8 distance west from Libnah, and be- 
cause it yields that necessary article water. It is on 
the road from Syria to Egypt, and is properly the 
last station in Syria. It agrees perfectly with the di- 
rection: (Numb, xiv. 25.) “Get you into the wilder- 
ness by the way of the Red sea.” Sandys says, 
“ Arissa is a small castle, environed with a few 
houses ; the garrison consisting of 100 soldiers, This 
place is something better than desert, and blessed 
with good water.—The territory of Gaza begins at 
Arissa.” Thevenot says, “ Riche (or Rishe) isa village 
not far distant from the sea; it hath a castle well 
built of little rock stones, as all the houses are. They 
have so many lovely ancient marble pillars at Riche, 
that their coffee-houses and wells are made of them, 
and so are their burying-places full.” He had a storm 
of rain here, which lasted thirty hours. Volney says, 
quitting Syria, “El-Arish is the last place where 
water which can be drank is found.—It is three quar- 
ters of a league from the sea, in a sandy country, as 
is all that coast.” As these travellers entered Syria 
from Egypt, their testimony is less appropriate than 
that of Mr. Morier, who entered Egypt from Syria, 
and who accompanied the Turkish army. He thus 
describes this station in his Journal of the March of 
the Turkish Army through the Desert between Syria 
and Egypt. “Ieb. 5. The army began its march to- 
wards Catiéh in the afternoon, and encamped at 
three hours’ distance from El-Arish. An hour’s 
march is calculated at two miles and a half, which is 
about the rate that a camel travels at. Feb. 6. A 
march of six hours: halted in the afternoon, Feb. 
7. A march of nine hours. Feb. 8. Enecamped at 
Catich: the French evacuated this place yesterday. 
The road from El-Arish to Catiéh hes through the 
most inhospitable part of the desert which separates 
Syria from Egypt. The sand that covers it is fine, 
and so white that the eyes suffer much from the 
strong glare produced by the reverberation of the 
sunbeams; and I should be inclined to attribute the 
disorder of the eyes in that country to this cause, 
combined with the irritation occasioned by the ni- 
trous particles contained in the sand, of which clouds 
are constantly blown about by the least wind. But 
that is not the only suffering which the traveller in 
those regions has to go through. The thirst, occa- 
sioned by the excessive heat, increases by the alluring 
but false hope of soon quenching it; for the, flat sur- 
face of the desert gives to the horizon an appearance 
which the stranger mistakes for water; and, while he 
is all anxiety to arrive at it, it recedes as a new hori- 
zon discovers itself. The optical deception is so 
strong, that the shadow of any object on the horizen 
is apparently reflected as in water. [Compare Job vi. 
19, 20; Isaiah xxxv.7.] At the first halt after leav- 
ing El-Arish, the water was palatable ; after that, it 
can only be so to those who experience all the tor- 
ments of thirst; and it is dangerous to drink much 
of it, as it occasions dysenteries. It is observed, that 
wherever date-trees grow, there the water is sweeter, 
and it is invariably found by digging to the depth of 
five or six feet in the sand. A party was generally 
sent before the army, to dig wells where it wes 1o 
encamp. The impatience of the troops to satisfy 
their thirst was often productive of very serious 
quarrels. The native Arabs that cross this desert in 
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all directions, carry their water with them in skins; 
but that resouree would be attended with too many 
difficulties for the supply of a large army: a great 
number of camels would be necessary to carry water 
ouly for a day’s consumption.” 

The reader will observe that at about seven miles 
distance from EJ-Arish the Turkish army encamped ; 
and that here only the water is palatable. ‘The He- 
brew word Kehalathah signifies “the place of assem- 
bling” now El-Arish itself is at present actually the 
place of assembling, for a numerous body of people 
which intends passing into Egypt; as it was of the 
Turkish army which Mr. Morier accompanied. 
Nevertheless, it may be supposed that in ancient time 
the wells at one stage nearer to Egypt were the sta- 
tion for that purpose ; as there evidently is a distinc- 
tion between Rissah and Kehalathah, though we 
cannot ascertain the distance between them. It is, 
however, clear, that where the Turkish army en- 
caimped, the Israelites might encamp; and it is in- 
different whether this station were a few miles more 
or less in advance, as the course of the journey lies 
the same way. 

If we follow this track, the next station of the 
Israelites is mount Shapher, or Sephir, another pro- 
nunciation of Sepher. Sepher appears to have been 
the ancient name of this mount, which is almost sur- 
rounded by the sea; and on which was afterwards 
built a temple dedicated to Jupiter Cassius of the 
Greeks, the ruling deity of the illustrious mountain ; 
which is the same deity as was worshipped by the 
inhabitants of the Sephers, or Sepharvaim ; (2 Kings 
xvii. 31.)—Adrammelech, “the king of splendors,” 
or the “illustrious king.” “Catiéh,” says 'Thevenot, 

is a village where there is a well of water, unpleas- 
ant for drinking; but two miles off is a well whose 
water is good after it hath stood. a little: at Catiéh 
we ate fresh fish half as long as one’s arm, as broad 
and thick as carp, and of as good a relish; they did 
not cost us five farthings apiece.” “Mount Cassius, 
or Catjeh, is a huge mole of sand, famous for the 
temple of Jupiter and the sepulchre of Pompey,” 
says Sandys. It is probably alluded to under the 
name of Catjeh, in Cant. iv. 2, so that, if this conjec- 
ture be just, its name had been changed during the 
interval from Moses to Solomon. 

In further pursuing this route, the next station is 
Haradah, to which no resemblance is found among 
the names marked in the maps, except Haras, which 
is the next village to Catiéh; but this is too slight a 
circumstance to determine our judgment. 

There is, however, a possibility that the present 
“fountains of Mousa,” not far from the head of the 
Red sea, eastward, are the Mosera, or Moseroth, 
of Holy Writ: for, that they derived their name from 
having been used by Moses, immediately after the 
vassage of the Red sea, is improbable, to say the 

ast; as the sacred text assures us, the people “jour- 
neyed three days into the wilderness, and found no 
water, till they came to Marah,” Exod. xv. 22. Now, 
this was not the fact, if at that time Moses used 
the wells of Mousa; as these are but a few hours 
from the place of his passage. But if they were the 
Moseroth of this place, then, as they were used by 
Moses on this occasion, by a very easy corruption 
they are now called Ain el Mousa, instead of Ain el 
Mousera. This Mosera, if we take it either as the 
well Naba, or Ain el Mousa, is about seven or eight 
miles from Suez. Niebuhr says of Suez, “'The in- 
habitants of this town draw their principal commod- 
ities from Egypt, at the distance of three days’ jour- 
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ney; or from mount Sinai, distant five o six days’ 
journey ; or from Gaza, distant seven or eight days’ 
journey.”—This implies that there is a direct road to 
Gaza ; and if we reckon the stations from El-Arish, 
that is, Rissah, to Moserah, we find them to be eight 
or nine, which agrees with the distance to Gaza well 
enough. Or, if we reckon forward to mount Sinai, 
we find four or five stations, which also agrees with 
the distance given by Niebulir; so that hereabouts 
we may probably place Moseroth (in the plural) 
without much risk of error. This, however, depends 
on the supposed difference of the face of the country 
between its ancient and its modern state. 

We are now in the regular track of the caravans 
to Mecca, and may presume to determine the ancient 
stations by those in present use. The wells of the 
children of Jaakan, however, we cannot determine, 
as no wells are marked, in this course, after the well 
Naba, till we come to Calaat el Nahal, “the castle at 
the river,” which appears to stand on a stream, 
marked by D’Anville “torrent that has water,” in 
which it agrees with the description of Jotbathah, as 
a “land of rivers or streams.” 

As the phrase Beni Jaakan is precisely according 
to the present phraseology of the Arabs, it must not 
be passed in silence. ‘The Arabs are all of some 
tribe; and this they express by saying they are 
“sons—beni—of such an one;” and the Keeroth 
Beni Jaakan, ought therefore most certainly to have 
been rendered “ the wells of Beni Jaakan,” meaning, 
the wells belonging to the tribe so called. There can 
be no doubt that the Israelites paid for the use of 
these wells, as the Mecca caravan now does. 

The stages adopted by the Mecca pilgrims are thus 
marked in Dr. Shaw’s list: 
bitler water near Ernam. 
no water 
no water 


Adjeroud 
Rasty watter 
Tear wahad 
Callah Nahar good water 
Ally no weter 
Callah Accaba good water 


JoTBATHARH, 
Ebronah. 
near Ezion GaBER. 


There is no doubt that the Elath of Scripture is 
that Eloth which gave, and still gives, name toa gulf 
of the Red sea; nor that Ezion Gaber, which is al- 
ways mentioned with Eloth, was nearly, or altogeth- 
er, adjacent to it. It is probable, indeed, that l:zion 
Gaber is the port intended by Dr. Shaw under the 
name of Meenah el Dsahab, “the port of gold,” de- 
rived from the gold imported here by Solomon; but 
the doctor’s account of its situation is extremely im- 
perfect, and his position for it seems rather to be 
assumed by conjecture, than determined from valid 
information. Mr. Taylor, therefore, places it near to 
Eloth; presuming, that neither of them stood pre- 
cisely at the head of the gulf, that being of course too 
shoal and sandy for the building and fitting of large 
and stout ships; but rather at some small distance 
from it; one on one side of the gulf, the other on the 
other side, perhaps; or, both might be on the same 
side, though not close together. Having thus fixed 
Ezion Gaber, we must seek EXbrona backwards, at 
the distance of one station from it, that is, towards 
Cati¢h ; it must therefore either be at Sat el Acaba, 
where is good water; or at Abiar Alaina; but the 
former of these seems to be the best situated for the 
station of a numerous caravan. 

Jotbathah is described as “a land of brooks of 
water 5” wth this description there is only one place, 
at the distance of two stations from Eloth, which can 
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possibly agree. There is marked “a torrent of 
water,” and here is marked good water, on the author- 
ity of Dr. Shaw. It will be observed that Jotbathah, 
Ebrona, and Eloth, are precisely in the road now 
taken Ly the caravans going to Mecca, and are sta- 
tions of those caravans in their journey. This shows 
clearly that the same consideratious influenced the 
Hebrew conductor formerly, as influence the caravan 
bashaws of the present day. It leads us also to unite 
the line of march from Catiéh, and to seek the in- 
tervening stations in various parts of that line, though 
we cannot identify the places. 

4. From Ezion Gaber, eastward, to the Jordan.—In 
advancing from the station of Ezion Gaber, the next 
place named is the Wilderness of Zin. We cannot 
suppose, the progress of the Israelites having lately 
been wholly easterly, that they are now directed to 
retrace their steps, and to take a westerly course for 
Canaan: they must therefore take a north-easterly 
course, till they arrive at the eastern side of the 
Dead sea, and enter the country of Moab. That this 
very path, or one not far distant from it, is now fol- 
lowed by the pilgrims from Damascus to Mecca, is 
certain ; but, as it is the most difficult to arrange, or 
describe, because rarely, if ever, taken by European 
travellers, Mr. Taylor endeavors to compensate this 
deficiency by other testimony. 

Ishmael Abulfeda, sultan of Hamah, describing the 
peninsula of Arabia, quotes [bn Haukal, who says, 


-*From Ailah (Eloth) to Harah are three stations [of 


the caravan ;] from Harah to Balaka (Balca) three 
stations; froin Balaka to Masharik Houvran, six sta- 
tions; from Masharik Houvran to Masharik Goutah, 
where the gardens of Damascus are, three stations.” 
This agrees with the Mosaic history, which says, 
from near Ezion Gaber to Kadesh in the Wilderness 
of Zin, one station; from Kadesh to mount Hor, 
marked by the Harah of Ibn Haukal, (possibly a res- 
idence of some kind on the northern face of the 
mountain,)a second station. The third is Zalmonah ; 
then Punon, Oboth, and Ije Abarim, near Moab; 
which answer to the three stations from Harah to 
Balaka, of the Arab writer. That this is the track of 
the caravan, appears also from Volney, who says, 
“ Damascus is the rendezvous for all pilgrims from 
the north of Asia. Their number every year 
amounts to from 30,000 to 50,000—this vast multi- 
tude set out confiusedly on their march, and travelling 
by the confines of the desert, arrive in forty days at 
Mecca. As this caravan traverses the country of 
several independent Arab tribes, it is necessary to 
make treaties with them. In general, the preference 
is given to the ribe of Sardia, which encamps to the 
south of Damascus, along the Hauran. South of 
Damascus are the immense plains of the Hauran. 
The pilgrims of Mecca, who traverse them for five 
or six days’ journey, assure us they find at every step 
the vestiges of ancient habitations. The soil is a 
fine mould without stones, and almost without even 
the smallest pebble. What is said of its actual fer- 
tility, perfectly corresponds with the idea given of it 
in the Hebrew writings. Wherever wheat is sown, 
if the rains do not fail, it repays the cultivator with 
profusion, and grows to the height of a man. The 
pilgrims assert also, that the inhabitants are stronger 
and taller than the rest of the Syrians.” This is fur- 
ther proved from an extract inserted farther on ; and 
leaves no doubt but the present track of the caravan 
is east of the Jordan; the same as Moses took in 
former ages. Compare p. 415 below. 

The general result of what has been said is, Furst, 
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That Moses led his people to mount Sinai, for the 
purpose of solenmly engaging them in devotion, aud 
consecration to the Deity who had appeared to him 
there, (Exod. chap. iii.) and had given him this very 
solemnity as a sign of further favors, verse 12, 
Secondly, That having accomplished the sacred trans- 
actions at Sinai, be led them northwards, until they 
came Within a moderate distance of the land prom- 
ised to the patriarchs. This seems to have been ex- 
ecuted by a spretty rapid marely from Kibroth 
Hataavah to Kadesh Barnea, principally after the 
departure of the spies. Now, Kadesh Barnea must 
have been some way, at least, iv the rear of Hovmah ; 
for, as the Amalekites and Cannanites pursued the. 
discomfited Israelites to that town, they would nat- 
urally relinquish the pursuit as they approached the 
camp of Israel. The fugitives also would unques- 
tonably fly toward the grand encampment of that 
nation to which they were attached. It is clear, too, 
that this battle was not out of the district of the 
Amalekites, since these were engaged in it; nor so 
far from Canaan, but that a detachment of Canaan- 
ites sent to watch the motions of Israel, contributed 
to the-victory. 

After the events at Kadesh, the people are ordered 
to turn and get them (again) by the way (the common 
road) of the wilderness by the Red sea—that is, into the 
districts they had formerly quitted; as appears by 
their passing mount Sinai, in their route to Ezion 
Gaber. 

By invading Canaan on the east, after many years, 
and crossing Jordan for that purpose, not only an 
entirely different people was attacked now, from 
what had been attempted formerly, but (1.) The in- 
habitants east of Jordan not being succored by those 
on the west, their subjection was inevitable, (2.) The 
passage of the Jordan cut off the southern part of 
Canaan from the northern part; and being thus di- 
vided, each division opposed less resistance, as they 
could not act in concert; and more force could be 
employed against each, under their entire uncertain- 
ty of what district would be next invaded. 

The general character of the desert, the edge of 
which was journeyed round, is thus described by 
Volney. The road in which the people of Gaza 
meet the caravans of Damascus, is the same, no 
doubt, as that which Israel] took from Akaba, or 
Ezion Gaber, to the country of Moab.—He says, “A 
branch of commerce advantageous to the people of 
Gaza, is furnished by the caravans which pass and 
repass between Egypt and Syria. The provisions 
they are obliged to take for their four days’ journey 
in the desert produce a considerable demand for their 
flour, oils, dates, and other necessaries. Sometimes 
they correspond with Suez, on the arrival or depar- 
ture of the Djedda fleet, as they are able to reach 
that place in ten long days’ journey. They fit out, 
likewise, every year, a great caravan, which goes to 
meet the pilgrinis at Mecca, and conveys to them the 
convoy, or Djerda, of Palestine, and supplies of va- 
rious kinds, with different refreshments. They meet 
them at Maon, four days’ journey to the south-east 
of Gaza, and one day’s journey to the north of 
Akaba, on the road to Damascus. They also pur- 
chase the plunder of the Bedouins ; an article which 
would be a Peru to them, were these accidents more 
frequent. In the desert by the east, we meet with 
strips of arable land, as far as the road to Mecca. 
These are little valleys, where a few peasants have 
been tempted to settle, by the waters, which collect 
at the time of the winter rains, and by some wells. 
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Yhey cultivate palm-trees, and doura, under the pro- 
tection, or rather exposed to the rapine, of the Arabs. 
These peasants, sepurated from the rest of mankind, 
are half savages, and more ignorant and wretched 
than the Bedouins thenselves. Incapable of leav- 
ing the soil they cultivate, they live in perpetual 
read of losing the fruit of their labors. No sooner 
ave they gathered in their harvest, than they hasten 
to secrete it in private places, aud retire among the 
rocks which border on the Dead sea.... We cannot 
be surprised at these traces of ancient population, 
when we recollect that this was the country of the 
Nabatheans, the most powerful of the Arabs ; and of 
the Idumeans, who, at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, were almost as numerous as the Jews; as 
appears from Josephus, who informs us, that on the 
first rumor of the march of Titus against Jerusalem, 
thirty thousand Jdumeans instantly assembled, and 
threw themselves into that city for its defence. It 
appears that, besides the advantage of being under a 
tolerably good government, these districts enjoyed a 
considerable share of the commerce of Arabia and 
Tudia, which increased their industry and population, 
We know that, as far back as the time of Solomon, 
the cities of Atsioum-Gaber (Ezion-Gaber) and Ailah 
(Eloth) were highly frequented marts. These towns 
were situated on the adjacent gulf of the Red sea, 
where we still find the latter yet retaining its name. 
This desert, which is the boundary of Syria to the 
south, extends itself in the form of a peninsula be- 
tween the two gulfs of the Red sea; that of Suez to 
‘the west, and that of El-Akaba to the east. Its 
breadth is ordinarily thirty leagues, and its length 
seventy. This great space is almost entirely filled 
by barren mountains, which join those of Syria on 
the north, and, like them, consist wholly of calcareous 
stone ; but as we advance to the southward, they be- 
come granitic, and Sinai and Horeb are only enor- 
mous masses of that stone. Hence it was the 
ancients called this country Arabia Petrea. The 
soil in general is a dry gravel, producing nothing but 
thorny acacias, tamarisks, firs, and a few scattered 
shrubs. Springs are very rare, and the few we meet 
with are sometimes sulphureous and thermal, as at 
‘Hammam-Faraoun ; at others, brackish and disagree- 
able, as at El-Naba, opposite Suez ; this saline qual- 
ity prevails throughout the country, and there are 
mines of fossil salt in the northern parts. In some 
of the valleys, however, the soil, becoming better, as 
it is formed of the earth washed from the rocks, is 
cultivable, after the winter rains, and may almost be 
styled fertile. Such is the vale of Djirandel, in 
which there are even groves of trees. Such also is 
the vale of Faran, whcre the Bedouins say there are 
ruius; which can be no other than those of the an- 
cient city of that name. In former times, every ad- 
vantage was made of this country that could be 
obtained from it; bat at present, abandoned to na- 
ture, or rather to barbarism, it produces nothing but 
wild herbs. Yet, with such scanty provision, this 
desert subsists three tribes of Bedouins, consisting of 
about five or six thousand Arabs, dispersed in vari- 
ous parts.” (Travels, vol. ii. p. 341.) 


i ADDITIONS BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


{There are some things in the preceding state- 
ments which require remark, before we proceed to 
give the grounds of a different view in respect to the 
webb nee: of the children of Israel, especially after 
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Elim, which seem to be incorrectly given above, see 
the remarks below, on p. 410, 411. 

What is said above of Rephidim, and of the rock of 
Meribah, depends solely on the legends of the monks 
of the monastery of mount Sinai; and therefore 
may, or may not, be true. But in respect to the wil- 
derness of Paran, it seems hardly probable that this 
is to be found in the Wady of Feiran or Faran, (as 
is supposed above,) a large valley extending from the 
vicinity of mount Sinai uorth-west to the gulf of Suez. 
From Paran the spies were sent out to survey the 
land of Canaan ; (Num. xiii. 3.) and they returned 
again “to the congregation of the children of Israel, 
unto the wilderness of Paran to Kadesh ;’? which 
evidently implies that the desert of Paran was adja- 
cent to Kadesh Barnea. Burckhardt therefore justly 
remarks, (p. 618.) that “ Paran must be looked forin 
the desert west of Wady Mousa, and the tomb of 
Aaron, which is shown there ;” i. e. adjacentto Pal- 
estine on the south. Besides, in removing from 
Sinai, the Israelites went first three days’ journey, 
and then removed again twice, before they pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran, (Num. x. 33; xii. 16.}— 
which does not at all accord with the above bypoth- 
esis respecting Wady Feiran. 

In respect to the three routes above suggested, 
from Sinai to Canaan, they rest upon conjecture ; and 
there is no probability that the Israelites returned 
from Sinai over any portion of the route they had 
travelled in reaching it; they appear rather to have 
taken a direct course towards Kadesh Baruea, as in- 
deed is stated in Deut. i. 19. The Libnah mentioned 
iu Num. xxxiii. 20, appears to have been a station 
somewhere near this ;—that it was the Libnah which 
Joshua afterwards smote, (Josh. x. 29, 30.) as is above 
supposed, is not only not supported by any evidence, 
but would seem to be impossible ; for this Libnah is 
evidently spoken of as near Makkedah, and is so 
marked in all maps, and was therefore situated in the 
plain of Judah, a short distance south-west from 
Jerusalem. 

The command of Jehovah was, “Turn you, and 
get you into the wilderness by the way of the Red 
sea,” Num. xiv. 25; and he also said to the Israel- 
ites, “ Your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness ; and 
your childrev shall wander in the wilderness forty 
years ;” xiv. 32. Does this look like a command to 
turn by the way of the Mediterranean sea, as is sug- 
gested above ? Had the Israelites come in sight of 
the Mediterranean, or even approached it, can we 
suppose this fact would not have been mention- 
ed by the sacred historian? Or that, had they re- 
turned to the western head of the Red sea, the very 
place where they had miraculously passed through 
it, this too would have been passed over without any 
notice 2? How different from this is the representa- 
tion of Moses, in Deut. ii. 1; “Then we turned (from 
Kadesh Barnea,) and took our journey into the wil- 
derness by the way of the Red sea, as the Lord 
spake unto me; and we compassed mount Sew many 
days; i.e. the thirty-eight years of wandering in the 
desert (verse 14) were spent in traversing the eastern 
part of it, adjacent to the Ghor and mount Seir; and not 
in traversing the western part between the Mediterra- 
nean and Suez. Hence, the supposition above made, 
that the station Mosera is the present “fountains of 
Moses,” nearly opposite Suez, falls to the ground, 
See under Aaron, 

We are now prepared to present the view which 
we have taken of the journeyings of the Israelites 
through the deserts, after having passed through the 
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Red sea near Suez, as we suppose. Indeed, this 
poiut would seem now to be very clearly established, 
after the researclies of Niebuhr, with whose opinion 
Burckhardt coincides, and the discussion of the top- 
ic by Prof. Stuart in his Course of Hebrew Study, 
above referred to. 

From the passage of the Red sea to mount Sinai, 
the stations of the Israelites mentioned between the 
passage of the Red sea and Sinai, are, (1.) Marah, 
after a march of three days through the wilderness 
of Shur. Here the water was bitter, and the Lord 
showed Moses a tree, which when he had cast into 
the waters, they were made sweet, Ex. xv. 22, seq. 
(2.) Elim, with twelve wells of water, and seventy 
palin trees, Ex. xy. 27,(3.) Encampment by the 
sea-shore, Num. xxxiii. 10,—(4.) The wilderness of 
Sin, between Elim and Sinai, where manna was first 
given, Ex. xvi. 1.—(5.) Dophkah.—{6.) Alush.— 
(7.) Rephidim, called also Massah and Meribah, Ex. 
xvii. 1—7.—(8.) Sinai. Among these, of Rephidim 
it can only be said, that it was near Sinai, probably 
on the west or north-west of that mountain; in 
which direction the Israelites must have appruached 
Sinai. Dophkah and Alush are not mentioned in 
Exodus, and nothing more can be known about 
them. The otber stations it will be less difficult to 
trace. We cannot do better than to take Burckhardt 
as our guide, who travelled over the same route in 
the year 1316. As the whole subject is interesting, 
our extracts will be copious. (See Purekhardt’s 
Travels in Syria, ete. p. 470, seq. 

On the 25th of April, Burckhardt left Suez. “The 
tide was then at flood, and we were obliged to make 
the tour of the whole creek north of the town, which 
at low water can be forded. [Here we suppose the 
Israelites to have crossed.] In winter time, and im- 
mediately after the rainy season, thie circuit is ren- 
dered still greater, because the low grounds to the 
northward of the creek are then inundated, and be- 
come so swaupy, that the camels cannot pass them. 
We rode one hour and three quarters in a straight 
line northwards, after passing, close by the town, sev- 
eral mounds of rubbish, which afford no object of 
curiosity except a few large stones, supposed to be 
the ruins of Clysma or /rsinoé. We then turned 
eastwards, just at the point where the remains of the 
ancient canal are very distinctly visible ; two swell- 
ings of the ground, of which the eastern is about 
cight or ten feet high, and the western somewhat 
Jess, run in a straight line northwards, parallel with 
each other, at the distance of about twenty-three feet. 
They begin at a few hundred paces to the north- 
west of high-water mark, from whence northwards 
the ground is covered by a saline crust. We turned 
the point of this inlet, and halted for a short time at 
the wells of Ayoun Mousa, the fountains of Moses, 
under the date-trees. We rested [for the night] at 
two hours and three quarters from the wells, in the 
plain called El Kordhye.” Mr. Carne remarks, that 
these fountains are a “few hours” distant from the 
head of the creek above mentioned ; and this also 
accords with Burckhardt’s statement ; for except the 
one hour and three quarters in the morning, and two 
hours and three quarters in the afternoon, the rest of 
the day was spent in passing between those two 
points. Niebuhr reckons them to be six miles south 
of the point opposite Suez. (Reiseb. i. p. 225.) 

Here, not improbably, the Hebrews rested, after the 
passage through the sea; when Moses and the pco- 
ple sang their triumphal song. Hence “they went 
out into the wilderness of Shur, and went three days 
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in the wilderness, and found no water,” Ex. xv. 22. 
With this corresponds the account of Burckhardt. 
“ April 26th. We proceeded over a barren, sandy, 
and gravelly plain, called E] Abtha, direction south 
by east. For about an hour the plain was uneven; 
we then entered upon a widely extended flat, in 
which we coutinued south-south-east. Low moun- 
tains, the commencement of the chain of Tyh, run 
parallel with the road, to the left, about eight miles 
distant. At the end of four hours and a half, we 
halted for a few hours in Wady Seder, which takes 
its name of Wady only from being overflowed with 
water when the rains are very copious. Its natural 
formation by no means entitles it to be called a val- 
ley, its level being only a few feet lower than that of 
the desert on both sides. Some thorny trees grow 
in it, but no herbs for pasture. We continued our 
way south by east over the plain, which was alter- 
nately gravelly, sandy, and stony. At the end of 
seven hours and a half we reached Wady Wardan, 
a valley or bed of a torrent, similar in its nature to 
the former, but broader. Near its extremity, at the 
sea side, it is several miles in breadth. A low chain 
of sand-hills begins here to the west, near the sea ; 
and the eastern mountains approach the road. At 
nive hours and a half, south-south-east, the eastern 
mountains form a junction with the western hills. 
At ten hours we entered a hilly country; at ten 
hours and three quarters we rested for the night ina 
barren valley among the hills, called Wady Amara. 
We met with nobody in this route except a party of 
Yembo merchants, who had landed at Tor, and were 
travelling to Cairo. 

“April 27lh. We travelled over uneven, hilly 
ground, gravelly and flinty. At one hour and three 
quarters, we passed the well of Howara, around 
which a few date-trees grow. Niebuhr travelled the 
same route, but his guides probably did not lead him 
to this well, which lies among hills about two liun- 
dred paces out of the road. The water of the well 
of Howara is so bitter, that men cannot drink it; 
and even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste 
it.” This well Burckhardt justly supposes to be the 
Marah of the Israelites; and in this opinion Mr. 
Leake, Gesenius, and Rosenmiiller, concur. 

“From Ayoun Mousa to the well of Howara we 
had travelled fifteen hours and a quarter. Referring 
to this distance, it appears probable that this is the 
desert of three days mentioned in the Scriptures to 
have been crossed by the Israelites immediately after 
their passing the Red sea; and at the end of whieh 
they arrived at Marah. In moving with a whole na- 
tion, the inarch may well be supposed to have occu- 
pied three days ; and the bitter well at Marah, which 
was sweetened by Moses, corresponds exactly to that 
at Howara. This is the usual route to mount Sinai, 
and was probably, therefore, that which the Israel- 
ites took on their escape from Egypt, provided it be 
admitted that they crossed the sea at Suez, as Nie- 
buhr, with good reason, conjectures. There is no 
other road of three days’ march in the way from 
Suez towards Sinai, nor is there are any other well 
absolutely bitter on the whole of this coast. The 
complaints of the bitterness of the water by the chil- 
dren of Israel, who had been accustomed to the 
sweet water of the Nile, are such as may be daily 
heard from the Egyptian servants and peasants who 
travel in Arabia. Accustomed from their youth to 
the excellent water of the Nile, there is nothing 
which they so much regret in countries distant from 
Egypt; nor is there any eastern people who feel so 
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xeenly the want of good water, as the present na- 
ves of Egypt. With respect to the meaus employ- 
ed by Moses to render the waters of the well sweet, 
I have frequeutly inquired among the Bedouins in 
different parts of Arabia, whether they possessed 
any means of effecting such a change, by throwing 
wood into it, or by any other process; but I never 
could learn that such an art was known. (See 
Maran.) 

“At the end of three hours we reached Wady 
Gharendel, which extends to the north-east, and is 
almost a mile in breadth, and full of trees. The 
Arabs told me that it may be traced through the 
whole desert, and that it begins at no great distance 
from El Arysh, on the Mediterranean ; but I had no 
means_of ascertaining the truth of this statement. 
About half an hour from the place where we 
halted, in a southern direction, is a copious spring, 
with a small rivulet, which renders the valley the 
principal station on this route. The water is disa- 
greeable, and if kept for a night in the water skins, 
it turns bitter and spoils, as I have myself experi- 
enced, having passed this way three times. If, now, 
we adinit Bir Howara to be the Marah of Exodus, (xv. 
23.) thea Wady Gharende! is probably Elim, with its 
well and date-trees; an opinion entertained by Nie- 
buhr, who, however, did not see the bitter well of 
Howara. The non-existence, at present, of twelve 
wells at Gharendel must not be considered as evi- 
dence against the just-stated conjecture ; for Niebuhr 
says, that his companions obtained water here by 
digging to a very small depth, and there was great 
plenty of it when I passed. Water, in fact, is read- 
ily found by digging, in every fertile valley in Arabia, 
and wells are thus easily formed, which are filled up 
again by the sands. 

“The Wady Gharendel contains date-trees, tam- 
arisks, acacias of different species, and the thorny 

-shrub Gharkad, the Peganum retusuwm of Forskal, 
which is extremely common in this peninsula, and is 
also met with in the sands of the Deltaon the coast of 
the Mediterranean. Its small red berry, of the size 
of a grain of the pomegranate, is very Juicy and re- 
freshing, much resembling a ripe gooseberry in taste, 
but not so sweet. ‘The Arabs are very fond of it. 
The shrub Gharkad delights in a sandy soil, and 
reaches its maturity in the height of summer, when 
the ground is parched up, exciting an agreeable sur- 
prise in the traveller, at finding so juicy a berry pro- 
duced in the driest soil and season. Might not the 
berry of this shrub have been used by Moses to 
sweeten the waters of Marah? [The Hebrew in 
Ex. xv. 25, reads: “And the Lord showed him a 
tree, and he cast into the waters, and they became 
sweet.” The Arabic translates, “and he cast of it 
into the waters,” &c.] As this conjecture did not 
oceur to me when I was on the spot, I did not in- 
quire of the Bedouins, whether they ever sweetened 
the water with the juice of berries, which would 
probably effect this change in the same manner as 
the juice of pomegranate grains expressed into it.” 
See Maran. 

From Elim the children of Israel “removed and 
encamped by the Red sea,” Num. xxxiii. 10; and 

then “came into the wilderness of Sin, which is be- 
tween Elim and Sinai,” Ex. xvi.1. From Elim, 
Burekhardt says, “We continued in a south-east half 
east direction, passing over hills; and at the end of 
four hours from our starting in the morning, we 
came to an open, though hilly country, still slightly 
ascending, south-south-east, and then reached, by a 
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similar descent, in five hours and a half, Wady Os- 
zaita, enclosed by chalk hills. From here we rode 
over a wide plain soutii-east by east, and at the end 
of seven hours and three quarters came to Wady 
Thale. To our right was a coain of mountains, 
which extend towards Gharendel. Proceeding from 
hence south, we turned the point of the mountain, 
and entered the valley called Wady Taybe, which 
descends rapidly to the sea. At the end of eight 
hours and a half, we turned out of Wady Taybe into 
a branch of it, called Wady Shebeyke, in which we 
continued east-south-east, and halted for the night, 
after a day’s march of nine hours and a quarter.” Is 
this Wady Taybe, which “descends rapidly to the 
sea,” the place of encampment by the sea? It would 
be about eight hours, or tweuty-four miles, from 
Elim, a somewhat long journey for a multitude of 
this kind; but there does not seem to be a nearer 
place of encampment “by the sea,” inasmuch as a 
“chain of mountains” runs along the coast to this 
point, 

From this spot Burckhardt was still four days in 
reaching the convent at the foot of Sinai. The way 
leads through several Wadys or valleys, and the trav- 
eller passes from one to another of these valleys, 
sometimes over elevated plains, and sometimes ove1 
mountains of sund. At the end ef the first day 
(April 28th,) they “ascended with difficulty a steep 
mountain, composed, to the very top, of moving sands, 
with a very few rocks appearing above the surface. 
We reached the summit alter a day’s march of nine 
hows and three quarters, and rested upon a high 
plain, called Raml el Morah.” On the third day, 
(April 30th,) after a steep ascent and descent, which 
occupied two hours, they continued to “descend jnto 
the great valley called Wady el Sheikh, one of the 
principal valleys of the peninsula. It is broad, and 
has a very slight acclivity ; it is much frequented by 
Bedouins for its pasturage. Whenever rain falls in 
the mountains, a stream of water flows through this 
wady, and from thence through Wady Feiran into 
the sea.” May we not regard the country between 
Wady Taybe and this great valley, which the Israel- 
ites could hardly have failed to visit, as the desert of 
Sin? M. Riippel says in general of the route from 
Wady Sheikh to Suez through the Wadys and desert 
plains of Ramle, Hemar, Tie, and Gharendel, as being 
very uninteresting, although described by many trav- 
ellers. “In one word,” he says, “it is a most fright- 
ful desert, almost wholly without vegetation.” (p. 269.) 

If we regard this, then, as the wilderness of Sin, 
the stations Dophkah and Alush may be supposed 
to have been in the great valleys El Sheikh and 
Feiran. The latter of these is a continuation of the 
former, which commences in the vicinity of Sinai, 
on its north-western side, and is prolenged in a north- 
westerly direction to the gulf of Suez. Burelkhardt 
fell into it on his return, a little lower down. “I 
found it here,” he says, “of the same noble breadth 
as it is above, and in many parts it was thickly over- 
grown with the tamarisk or 'Tarfa ; it isthe only val- 
ley in the peninsula where this tree grows at present, 
in any great quantity ; though smal] bushes of it are 
here and there met with in other parts. It is from 
the Tarfa that the manna is obtained.” p. 599. (See 
Manna.) “We descended this valley north-west by 
west, and at the end of four hours we entered the 
plantations of Wady, Feiran through a wood of 
tamarisks. This is a continuation of Wady el 
Sheikh, and is considered the finest valley of the 
whole peninsula. From the upper extremity, an un- 
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interrupted row of gardens and date plantations cx- 
tems downwards for four miles. In almost every 
garden is a well, by meaus of which the grounds are 
irrigated the whole year round.” (p. 602.) This is the 
valley described above (p. 405.) by Niebuhr under the 
name of Faran, through which the Israelites, doubt- 
less, passed on their way to Sinai after leaving the 
desert of Sin; but which they probably did nef pass 
through on their way from Sinaito Kadesh, as it would 
be far out of their direct course. Here they could 


not want for water ; nor did they murmur on this ac- | 


count until they came to Rephidim, which was most 
probably higher up among the mountains, and near 
the western base of Sinai itself. 

The upper region of Sinai forms an irregular cir- 
ele of thirty or forty miles in diameter, possessing 
numerous sources of water, a temperate climate, and 


a soil capable of supporting animal and vegetable | 


nature. ‘This therefore was the part of the peninsu- 
Ja best adapted to the residence of nearly a year, dur- 
ing which the Israelites were numbered, and received 
their laws from the Most High. This tract is thus 
described by Burckhardt. 


Sinai, composed almost entirely of granite, forms a 


rocky wilderness of an irregular circular shape, in- | 


tersected by many narrow valleys, and from thirty to 
forty miles in diameter. It contains the highest 
mountains of the peninsula, whose shagged and point- 
ed peaks, and steep and shattered sides, render it 
clearly distinguishable from all the rest of the coun- 
try in view. It is upon this highest region of the 
peninsula, that the fertile valleys are found, which 
produce fruit-trees; they are principally to the west 
and south-west of the convent, at three or four hours’ 
distance. Water, too, is always found in plenty im this 
district ; on which account it is the place of refuge 
of all the Bedouins, when the low country is parch- 
ed up. I think it probable, that this upper country 
or wilderness is, exclusively, the desert of Sinai so 
often mentioned in the account of the wanderings of 
the Israelites.” 
from the north-west, Burckhardt writes, May Ist, 
“We now approached the central summits of mount 
Sinai, which we had had in view for several days. 
Abrupt cliffs of ite from six'to eight hundred 
feet in height, whose surface is blackened by the sun, 
surround the avenues leading to the elevated region, 
to which the name of Sinai is specifically applied. 
These cliffs enclose the holy mountain on three sides, 
leaving the east and north-east sides only, towards 
the guif of Akaba, more open to the view. At the 
end of three hours we entered these cliffs by a nar- 
row defile about forty feet in breadth, with perpen- 
dicular granite rocks on both sides. The ground is 
covered with sand and pebbles, brought down by 
the torrent which rushes from the upper region in 
the winter time.” (Compare also the account of Nie- 
buhr, Deser. of Arabia, p. 401.) 

The general approach to Sinai from the same 
quarter is thus described by Mr. Carne. (Letter i. 
p- 208.) “A few hours more, and we got sight of 
the mountains round Sinai. Their appearance was 
magnificent. When we drew near and emerged ont 
of a deep pass, the scenery was infinitely striking; 
and on the right extended a vast range of mountains, 
as far as the eye could reach, from the vicinity of 
Sinai down to Tor fon the gulf of panes ME] 
were perfectly bare, but of grand and singular form. 
We had hoped to reach the content by daylight, 
but the moon had risen some time, when we entered 
the mouth of a narrow pass, where our conductors 
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“The upper nucleus of | 


In approaching this elevated region | 
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| advised us to dismount. A gentle yet perpetual as- 
| cent led on, mile after mile, up this mournful valley, 

whose aspect was terrific, yet ever varying. It was 
;not above nwo hundred yards in width, and the 
| mountains rose to an immense height on each side. 
The road wound at their feet along she edge of a 
precipice, and amidst masses of rock tat had fallen 
from above. It was a toilsome path, generally over 
stones placed like steps, probably by tbe Arabs; and 
the moonlight was of little service to us iu this 
deep valley, as it only rested on the frowning sun:mits 
; above. Where is wonnt Sinai? was the mguiry cf 
every one. The Arabs pointed before to Gebel 
Mousa, the mount of Moses, as it is called; but we 
conld not distinguish it. Again and aguin, point 
after point was turned, and we saw but the same 
| Stern scenery. But what had the beauty and soft- 
ness of nature to do here? Mount Sinai required 
| an approach like this, where all seemed to proclaim 
| the land of miracles, and to have been visited by the 

terrors of the Lord. The scenes, as you gazed 
| around, had an unearthly character, suited to the 
sound of the fearful trumpet, that was once beard 
there. We entered at last on the mere epen valley, 
about half a mile wide, and drew vear this famous 
mountain. Sinai js not so lefty as some of tbe 
| mountains around it; and in its ferm there is neth- 
ing graceful or peculiar, to distinguish it from others. 
Near midnight we reached the convent.” 

M. Riippell, in travelling from Akaba to the con- 
| vent, approached Sinai from the north-perth-east, 
| through the Wadys Safran and Salaka. “The na- 
| kedness of the landscape is frightfully mournful. 
| In the distance lay before us a lefty cham of moun- 
tains; and three summits lift their heads above the 

whole chain. That in the middle, directly before us 
south, is Gebe] Mousa or Sinai; the scuth-western 
is St. Catharine, the Horebof some. We penetrated 


| into this chain from the north ; very soon we turned — 


| towards the east; all is here of perpendicular and 
ragged granite formation. After some hours we 
reached the walls of the convent of St. Catharine, 
situated in a very narrow valley or chasm of the 
mountains, which extends from north-west te seuth- 
east. One chief object of ny visit here was to de- 
termine the geographical positien of the convent by 
means of Junar observations; but the nountaius 
around the convent, especially to the south and 
west, are so lofty and perpendicular, that the moon 
was visible only for a very short time : and never at 
the same time with the sun or planets.” (p. 257.) 
“The convent is situated,” according to Burck- 
hardt, “in a valley so narrow, that one fart ef the 
building stands on the side of the [south] western 
mountain, [Gebel Mousa,] while a space of twenty 
paces only is left between its walls and the eastern 
mountain. The valley is open to the north, frem 
whence approaches the road from Cairo; to the 
south, close beycnd the convent, it is shut up hy a 
| third mountain, less steep than the others, over which 
| passes the road to Sherm. The convent is an irreg- 
| ular quadrangle of about one bundred and thirty 
| paces, enclosed by high and solid walls, built with 
blocks of granite, and fortified by several small tow- 
}ers. The convent contains eight or ten small court 
| Yards, some of whicli are neatly laid out in beds of 


| Howers and vegetables ; a few date-trees aud cy press- 


| es also grow there, and great numbers of vines.” (p. 


' 541.) “In the convent are two deep and 
_wells of spring water. A pleasant garde1 
| the building, into which there is a 
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nassage; the soil is stony; but in this climate, 
wherever water is plenty, the very rocks will pro- 
duce vegetation. The fruit is of the finest quality.” 
(p. 544, 549.) According to tradition, the couvent 
dates trom the fourth century, when the empress 
Helena is said to have built a church here; but the 
present building was erected by the eniperor Justin- 
ian, in the sixth century. 

Directly behind the convent, towards the south- 
west, (Niebuhr Reiseb. i. 247.) rises Gebel Mousa, or 
the proper Sinai; the path to the summit of which 
begins to ascend immediately behind the walls of the 
convent. At the end of three quarters of an hour’s 
steep ascent is a small plain, ou which is a large 
building called the convent of St. Elias, formerly in- 
habited, but now abandoned. “ According to the 
Koran and the Moslem traditions, it was in this part 
of the mountain, which is now called Djebel Oreb, 
or Horeb, that Moses communicated with the Lord.” 
(Burckhardt, p. 566.) Is not this, perhaps, the real 
Horeb, which indeed seems in the Scriptures to be 
synonymous with Sinai? From hence astill steeper 
ascent of half an hour leads to the summit of Djebel 
Mousa. The view from this summit is very grand. 
Mr. Carne says, “Sivai has four summits ; and that 
of Moses stands almost in the middle of the others, 
and is not visible from below.” (p. 221.) 
hardt also speaks of a mosque on a lower peak, 
about thirty paces distant from the church on the 

roper summit, which is a plain of about sixty paces 
in circumference. ‘To the west-south-west of Sinai 
lies mount St. Catharine, separated from the former 
by a narrow valley, in which is situated a deserted 
convent, called E| Erbayin, or the convent of the For- 
ty. The eastern side of mount St. Catharine is not- 
ed for its excellent pasturage ; berbs sprout up every 
where between the rocks, and, as many of them are 
odoriferous, the scent early in the morning, when 
the dew falls, is delicious. A slow ascent of two 
hours brought Burckhardt to the top of the mountain ; 
“ which, like the Djebel Mousa, terminates in a sharp 
este Its highest part consists of a single immense 
lock of granite, whose surface is so smooth, that it 
is very difficult to ascend it. Luxuriant vegetation 
reaches up to this rock.” (p. 574.) This mountain is 
higher than that of Moses; the view from its sum- 
mit is of the same kind, only much more extensive, 
than from the top of Sinai; it commands a view of 
some parts of the two gulfs of Akaba and Suez. It 
is in this valley, between the two mountains, where 
the convent El Erbayin stands, that the site of 
Rephidim has been fixed by tradition ; about twenty 
minutes’ walk northward from this convent is shown 
the rock out of which water is said to have issued. 
The valley is now called El] Ledja, is very narrow, 
and extremely stony; and at forty minutes’ walk 
north-eastward from El] Erbayin, it opens into the 
broader valley which Jeads south-eastward to the 
convent of St. Catharine. At this point, i. e. on the 
northern side of Sinai, the valley has considerable 
width, and constitutes, according to Mr. Carne, (p. 
227.) a plain capable of containing a large number of 
people. He remarks, (p. 222.) “From the summit 
inai you see only innumerable ranges of rocky 
mountains. One generally places, in imagination, 
around Sinai, extensive plains or sandy deserts, where 
_ the camp of the hosts was placed, where the families 
of Israel stood at the doors of their tents, and the line 
~ was drawn rouud the mountain, which no one might 
break through on ee of death. But it is not thus. 
Save the valley by which we approached Sinai, 


Burek- | 
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about half a mile wide and a few miles in length, and 
a small plain we afterwards passed through, [just 
above mentioned,] there appear to be few open places 
around the mount.” He says further on, (p. 258,) 
“We had not the opportunity of making the tour of 
the whole of the region of Sinai; yet we traversed 
three sides of the mountain, (the east, west, and 
north,] aud found it every where shut in by narrow 
ravines, except on the north, in which direction we 
bad first approached it. Here there is, as before ob- 
served, a valley of some extent, and a small plain, in 
the midst of which is a rocky hill. These appear to 
have been the only places in which the Israelites 
could have stood before the mount; because on the 
fourth [or south] side, though unvisited, we could 
observe from the summit, were only glens or small 
rocky valleys, as on the east and west.” 

Such is the most graphic account which the writer 
has been able to compile, from the accounts of tray- 
ellers, of that celebrated region of which the summit 
Djebel Mousa is the centre ; and which has now for 
centuries been supposed to be the Sinai of the Scrip- 
tures, and the scene of the awful communications 
between God and his covenant people of old, in the 
giving of the law. It must not, however, be denied, 
that the identity of this mountain rests upon tradition, 
strengthened indeed by its geographical position and 
several other circumstances; while some other cir- 
cumstances seem to indicate a tradition of a still ear- 
lier date in favor of another mountain, mount Serbal, 
situated some distance to the west-north-west of 
Djebel Mousa. According to Burckhardt, “ it is sep- 
arated from the upper [region of] Sinai by some 
valleys, especially Wady Hebran ; and it forms, with 
several neighboring mountains, a separate cluster, 
terminating in peaks, the highest of which appears 
to be as high as mount St. Catharine. It borders on 
Wady Feiran,” (p. 575.) He afterwards ascended 
this mountain, and writes of it as follows: “The 
fact of so many inscriptions being found upon the 
rocks near the summit of this mountain, together 
with the existence of the road [steps] leading up to 
the peak, afford strong reasons for presuming that 
the Serbal was an ancient place of devotion. It 
will be recollected that no inscriptions are found 
either on the mountain of Moses, or on mount St. 
Catharine. From these circumstances, I am per- 
suaded that mount Serbal was at one period the chief 
place of pilgrimage in the peninsula; and that it was 
then considered the mountain where Moses received 
the tables of the law; though J am equally convinced, 
Jrom a perusal of the Scriptures, that the Israelites en- 
camped in the wpper Sinai, and that either Djebel Mou- 
sa or the mount St. Catharine is the real Horeb. At 
present neither the monks of mount Sinai nor these 
of Cairo consider mount Serbal as the scene of any 
events of sacred history ; nor have the Bedowins any 
tradition among them respecting it,” (p. 608, 609.) To 
the opinion of this very intelligent and judicious tray- 
eller, formed from personal observation on the spot, 
we may well yield our assent; especially as the 
foundation of the present convent dates back to the 
fourth century. 

The children of Israel left Egypt on the fifteenth 
day of the first month of the sacred year, on the 
morning after the passover, (Num. xxxili. 3.) that is 
to say, about the middle of April. They reached 
Sinai in the third month; (Ex. xix. 1.) and the ex- 
pression, “the same day came they to Sirai,” would 
seem to imply that they reached the mountain on the 
fifteenth of the third month, or June, having beer 
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just two months on the way. At any rate, it is man- 
ifest that they did not travel every day; and indeed 
in most of the places mentioned, they probably re- 
mained several days. In Rephidim, at least, several 
important transactions took place, which imply ade- 
Jay of some time; water was miraculously brought 
from the rock; the Amalekites were discomfited ; 
Jethro visited Moses, and in consequence of his ad- 
vice, a new arrangement of judges was introduced, 
Ex. xvii. xviii. At Sinai the Israelites remained 
during all the transactions recorded in the remain- 
der of the book of Exodus, in Leviticus, and in the 
first nine chapters of Numbers. In Num. x. 1], itis 
recorded, that “on the twentieth day of the second 
month, in the second year, the cloud was taken up, 
“and the children of Israel took their journeys out of 
the wilderness of Sinai.” Their sojourn at Sinai 
may, therefore, be counted from the fifteenth day of 
June to the twentieth of May; a period of eleven 
months and five days, according to our mode of 
reckoning ; but as they reckoned by lunar months, 
the whole interval was in fact something less than 
eleven of our months. 

From Sinai to Kadesh, and the wandering in the 
Desert.—We have now a more difficult task, viz. to 
determine the course and stations of the Israelites 
after leaving Sinai, during all the years of wandering 
in the desert, until their arrival on the borders of the 
promised land. Until they reached mount Sinai, the 
Scripture accounts in Exodus and in Numbers 
Xxxili. harmonize with each other; and the country 
has been visited and described by intelligent travel- 
lers. But from this time onward, the accounts of 
Scripture are apparently at variance with each other, 
or at least do not obviously harmonize; and the 
country through which they passed is still a terra in- 
cognita ; having been visited by no modern traveller, 
except slightly. Burckhardt crossed the southern 

art of this desert from near Wady Mousa to Suez 
in 1812; and Seetzen travelled directly from Hebron 
to Akaba; but of his journey no account has reach- 
ed the public. In order to arrive at a better under- 
standing of the subject, it will be proper here to give 
a general description of this whole region of coun- 
try—a region of which very little has hitherto been 
known, and on some parts of which the travels of 
Burckhardt and others have shed much light. Our 
information will be drawn principally from this in- 
telligent traveller. (See his Travels in Syria, p. 401, 
seq. passin.) 

Of the two gulfs of the Red sea which enclose the 
peninsula of mount Sinai, the western, or gulf of Su- 
ez, runs in a general direction from south-south-east 
to north-north-west, and terminates at Suez, in lat. 
30° north, and Jong. 30° 12/ east from Paris. The 
eastern, or gulf of Akaba, runs nearly from south by 
west to north by east, and ends at Akaba, in lat. 29° 
30/ north, and long. 32° 35! east from Paris. The 
distance between these two extremities, therefore, is 
about 143 minutes of longitude in lat. 30°, or about 
125 miles in a straight line, tending from west-north- 
west to east-south-east. The above positions are 
given from the chart of Riippell, which was con- 
structed from astronomical admeasurement. The 
peninsula included within these limits is filled up 
with mountains, and narrow valleys, and desolate 
plains. Of the mountains, the chain, or elevated cir- 
cle, of Sinai, as described above, is the chief. West 
of this is the Serbal. “To the northward of this 
central region, and divided from it by the broad val- 

ey called Wady El! Sheikh, and by several minor 
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wadys, begins a lower range of mountains callea 
Zebeir, which extends eastwards; having at one ex- 
tremity the two peaks called El Djoze above the 
plantations of Wady Feiran, and losing itself to the 
east in the more open country towards Wady Sal. 
Beyond the Zebeir northwards are sandy plains and 
valleys. ‘This part is the most barren and destitute 
of water of the whole country. It borders on the 
north on the chain of E] Tyh, which stretches in a 
regular line eastwards, parallel with the Zebeir, be- 
giuning at Sarbout el Djemel.” (Burekh. p. 574.) 
According to the map of Burckhardt, this chain he- 
gins near the coast of the western gulf, between 
Wady Gharendel and Wady,'Taybe, and extends 
eastward ; towards the middle of the peninsula it di- 
vides into two chains, which continue to run paralle! 
with each other, and terminate near the coast of the 
eastern gulf, at some distance south of Akaba. Eut 
Jow mountains, strictly the commencement of this 
chain, appear on the left of the road oppesite Suez, 
about eight miles di tant, and there run parallel with 
that road. (p. 471.) North of EI Tyh, the great 
Egyptian Hadj, a pilgrim road, passes from Suez to 
Akaba over the desert. 

The northern end of the gulf of Akaba is connected 
with the southern extremity of the Dead sca by the 
great valley, called towards the north, E] Gher, and 
towards the south, E] Araba, and forming a prolen- 
gation of the valley of the Jordan, through which, 
in all probability, in very ancient times, before the 
overthrow of the cities of the plain, that river pour- 
ed its waters into the Red sea. The course of this 
valley is between south and south-south-west. Its 
length from the Dead sea in about lat. 31° 5/ to Aka- 
ba in lat. 29° 80, is therefore not far from 95 minutes 
of latitude, or about 110 miles in a direct line. From 
the extremity of the sea, (according to Mr. Bankes 
and his companions,) a sandy plain or flat extends 
southward between hills, and on a level with the sca, 
for the distance of eight or ten miles, where it is in- 
terrupted by a sandy cliff, from sixty to eighty feet 
high, which traverses the valley like a wall, forming a 
barrier to the waters of the lake when at their great- 
est height. Beyond this cliff the valley is prolonged 
without interruption to Akaba. It is skirted on each 
side by a chain of mountains; but the streams which 
descend from these, are in summer lost in their gray- 
elly beds before they reach the valley below; so that 
the lower plain, or bottom of the great valley, is in 
summer entirely without water, which alone can 
produce verdure in the Arabian deserts, and render 
them habitable. Burckhardt crossed it opposite the 
Wady Gharendel, which opens into it from the east, 
about 40 or 50 miles north of Akaba. Here the 
whole plain presented to the view an expanse of. 
shifting sands, whose surface was broken by innu- 
merable undulations and low hills. The sand ap- 
pears to have been brought from the shores of the 
Red sea by the southerly winds; and the Arabs in- 
formed bim, that the valley continued to present the 
same appearance towards the north. Numerous 
Bedouin tribes encamp here in the winter, when the 
torrents produce a copious supply of water, and a 
few shrubs spring up upon their banks, affording 
pasturage to the sheep and goats. Our traveller was 
one hour and a half in crossing the Wady Araha, 
which would make it about five miles broad ; abcut 
the same as the valley of the Jordan. In some 
places the sand is very deep; but it is firm, and the 
camels walk over it without sinking. The heat was 
suffocating, and it was increased by a hot wind from 
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the south-east. There is not the slightest appear- 
ance of a road, or of avy other work of human art, 
in this part of the valley. (p. 444.) At the southern 
extremity of the valley, where it opens upon the plain 
of Akaba, Riippell deseribes it, towerds the end of 
April (1822,) as shaded by bushes and covered with 
luxuriant pasturage. See in Evars. 

The chain of mountains on the east of this great 
valley, forming the continuation of those which sur- 
round the eastern side of the Dead sea, is kuown in 
different portions of it by the names of Djebal, or 
mountains, Diebel Shera, and Djebel Hesma. The 
first, or Djebal, extends from the Dead sea, or the re- 
gion about Kerek, to the wide valley El Ghoeyr, 
which descends towards the west into the Ghor; 
this part is manifestly the ancient Gebal of the He- 
brews and the Gebalene of the Romans. Djebel 
Shera follows and extends to the south of the Wady 
Gharendel above mentioned ; this name is the mount 
Seir of Scripture, (which, however, probably com- 
prised in general the whole chain,) and in this part 
are situated the ruins of Petra, the ancient capital of 
Edom, first discovered by Burckhardt. Farther 
south Djebel Hesma forms the continuation of the 
chain to the waters of the Elanitic gulf. The whole 
of this tract seems to lave constituted the ancient 
Idumea or mount Seir. The mountains do not 
cover a broad extent; and beyond them, on the east, 
lies the vast plain of the Arabian desert, which the 
great Syrian caravan of pilgrims crosses on its way 
to Medina. It is covered with stones, especially 
flints, and may properly be called a stony desert. 
The road of the caravan lies along the western edge 
of the plain, near the mountains. Burckhardt re- 
marks of the mountains of Shera in_ particular, that 
“they are considerably elevated above the level of 
the Ghor, but they appear only as low hills, when 
seen from the eastern plain, which is upon a much 

igher level than the Ghor. This great valley [El 
Ghor] seems to havea rapid slope towards the south ; 
for the mountains on the east of it appear to increase 
in height the farther we proceed southward, while 
the upper [eastern] plain apparently continues upon 
the same level.” (p. 435.) Thus the mountains of 
Hesma are apparently higher than any of the others 
farther north. The whole of this chain is intersect- 
ed by many wadys or valleys descending from the 
upper or eastern plain to the Ghor or E] Araba, Not 
far from Beszeyra in the Djebal, in passing over the 
summit of a hill, Burckhardt remarks: “ Here a fine 
view opened-upon tis; to our right we had the deep 
valley of Wady Dhaua, with the village of the same 
name on its south side ; farther west, about four hours 
from Dhana, we saw the great valley of the Ghor ; 
and towards the east and south extended the great 
Arabian desert.” (p. 409.) The valley of Ghoeyr, 
mentioned above, which divides Djebal from Shera, 
“is a large, rocky and uneven basin, considerably 
lower than the eastern plain, upwards of twelve miles 
across at its eastern extremity, but narrowing to- 
wards the west. It is intersected by numerous 
wadys of winter torrents, and by three or four valleys 


watered by rivulets which unite below and flow into 


the 


ie valley of the Ghor. The Ghoeyris famous 
for t 


e excellent pasturage produced by its numer- 
ous springs; and it has, in consequence, become a 
favorite = of encampment for all the Bedouins of 
the Djebal and Shera.” (p. 410.) The Wady Mousa, 
in which are the ruins of ancient Petra, is of the 
same description ; so also the Wady Gharendel, above 
spoken of, which empties itself into the valley El 
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Aralha, in whose sands its waters are lost, and into 
which it issues by a narrow passage, formed by the 
approaching rocks. (p. 441.) 

Respecting the chain of hills on the western side 
of the Ghor, we have much less information. Burek 
hardt remarks, that they contain no springs of water 
whatever, (p. 442.) From the place where he crossed 
the great valley, opposite the Wady Gharendel, he 
“ascended the western chain of mountains. The 
mountain directly opposite to [before] us appeared 
to be the highest point of the whole chain, as tar as I 
could see north and south ; it iscalled Djebel Beyane ; 
the height of this chain, however, is not half that of 
the eastern mountains. Itis intersected by numerous 
broad wadys, in which the Talli-tree grows; the 
rock is entirely silicious, of the same species as that 
of the desert which extends from here to Suez. I 
saw some large pieces of flint perfectly oval, three to 
four feet in length, and about a foot and a half in 
breadth. After an hour and a half of gentle ascent, 
we arrived at the summit of the hills, and then de- 
seended by a short and very gradual declivity into 
the western plain, the level of which, although higher 
than that of the valley El Araba, is perhaps one 
thousand feet lower than that of the eastern desert, 
We had now before us an immense expanse of 
dreary country, entirely covered with black flints, 
with here and there some hilly chains rising from the 
plain.” (p. 444.) At Akaba, however, both the west- 
ern mountain and plain are more elevated above the 
bottom of El Araba. Riippell estimates the elevation 
there to be not less than fifteen hundred feet, (Reisen, 
p- 247.) See in Exvaru. 

Thus it appears, that the country on each side of 
the Ghor, beyond the mountains which skirt the val- 
ley, is a vast and almost pathless desert. This west- 
ern desert, lying north of the peninsula of Sinai, was 
crossed by Burckhardt from the point where he en- 
tered it, as described in the preceding paragraph, to 
Suez. The time occupied in this journey was about 
five days. A few extracts from his journal will best 
point out the character of the country. He entered 
the desert, as above mentioned, on the 27th of Au- 
gust, 1812, toward evening. “ug. 28th [first day. 
In the morning we passed two broad wadys full o 
tamarisks and of 'Talli-trees. At the end of four 
hours we reached Wady el Lahyane. In this desert 
the water collects in a number of low bottoms and 
wadys, where it produces verdure in winter time; 
and an abundance of trees with green leaves are 
found throughout the year. In the winter, some of 
the Arabs of Ghaza,as well as those from the shores 
of the Red sea, encamp here. The Wady Lalyane 
is several hours in extent; its bottom is full of gravel. 
The road from Akaba to Gaza passes here ; it is a 
journey of eight long days. Atthe end of five bours 
we issued from the head of Wady Labyane again 
upon the plain. The hill on the top of this wady is 
called Ras el Kaa, and is the termination of a chain 
of hills, which stretch across this plain in a northern 
direction for six or eight hours; it projects like a 
promontory, and serves as a landmark to travellers, 
The plain which we now entered was a perfect flat, 
covered with black pebbles. The high insulated 
mountain, behind which Gaza is situated, bore from 
hence north by west, dist: * three long days’ jour- 
ney.” (p. 445. seq.)—“ Aug. 29th [second day.] This 
day we passed several wadys of Talh and tamarisk- 
trees, intermixed with low shrubs. Direction west 
by south. The plain is, for the greater part, covered 
with flints; in some places it is chalky. Wherever 
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the rain collects in winter vegetation of trees and 
shrubs is produced. In the midst of this desert we 
met a poor Bedouin woman, who begged some water 
of us. She was going to Akaba, where the tents of 
her family were, but had neither provisions nor water 
with her, relying entirely on the hospitality of the 
Arabs she might meet with on the road. She 
seemed 'o be as unconcerned us if she were merely 
taking a walk for pleasure. After an uninterrupted 
march of nine hours and a half, we reached a moun- 
tain called Dharf el Rokob, which extends for about 
eight hours from north-west to south-east. At its 
foot we crossed the Egyptian Hadj [or pilgrim cara- 
van] road; it passes along the mountain towards 
Akaba, which is distant from hence fifteen or eight- 
een hours. The level plain over which we had 
travelled from Ras el Kaa terminates at Dharf el 
Rokob. Westward of it the ground is more inter- 
sected by hills and wadys, and here begins the desert 
El Ty, [or of eaeryeslir' in which, according to 
tradition, both Jewish and Mohammedan, the Israel- 
ites wandered for several years, and from which be- 
lief the desert takes its name.” (p. 447, seq.)—“ Aug. 
30th [third day.] We passed a chain of hills called 
Odjme, running almost parallel with the Dharf el 
Rokob. We had now reéntered the Hadj route, a 
broad, well-trodden road, strewed with the whitened 
bones of animals that have died by the way. The 
soil is chalky, and overspread with black pebbles. 
At the end of five hours and a half we reached Wady 
Rouak. Here the term wady is applied to a narrow 
strip of ground, the bed of a winter torrent, not more 
than one foot lower than the level of the plain, where 
the rain water, from the inequalities of the surface, 
collects, and produces a vegetation of low shrubs and 
a few Talh-trees. The greater part of the wadys 
from hence to Egypt are of this description. The 
Coloquintida grows in great abundance in all of them ; 
it is used by the Arabs to make tinder. In nine 
hours and a half we passed a low chain of chalky 
hills. On several parts of the road were holes, out 
of which rock salt had been dug. At the end of ten 
hours and a half we arrived in the vicinity of Nakhel, 
(i. e. date-tree,) a fortified station of the Egyptian 
Hadj. Our direction was still west by north. Na- 
khel stands in a plain, which extends to an immense 
distance southward, but which terminates to the 
north at about one hour’s distance from Nakhel, in a 
low chain of mountains. The fortress is a large 
square building, with stone walls, without any hab- 
itations round it. The pasha of Egypt keeps here a 
garrison of about fifty soldiers.” (p. 449, seq.)—“4ug. 
31st [fourth day.} We marched for four hours over 
uneven ground, and then reached a level plain, con- 
sisting of rich red earth, fit for culture, and similar to 
that of the northern Syrian desert. We crossed sev- 
eral wadys, in which we started a number of hares. 
At every twenty yards lay heaps of bones of camels, 
horses, and asses, by the side of the road. At the 
end of ten hours and a half we reached the moun- 
tainous country called E] Theghar, or the mouths, 
which forms a boundary of the desert El Ty, and 
separates it from the peninsula of mount Sinai. We 
ascended for half an hour by a well-formed road, cut 
in several places in the rock, and then followed the 
windings of a valley, in .e bed of a wiuter torrent, 
gradually descending. On both sides of the Hadj 
road we saw numerous heaps of stones, the tombs of 
pilgrims who had died of fatigue. At the end of 
fifteen hours we alighted in a valley of the Theghar, 
where we found an abundance of shrubs and trees.” 
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(p. 452.)—Sept. Ist, on the fiith day, the route lay 
across the moving sands of the desert of Shur, which 
lies around the head of the western gulf of the Red 
sea, and our traveller encamped for the night about 
two hours short of Adjeroud. 

The same general view of this journey is given in 
the letter of Burckhardt, inserted under the article 
Canaan, p. 2387. He there describes this desert as 
“the most barren and horrid tract of country he had 
ever seen.” 

In 1822, M. Riippell travelled from Suez to Aka- 
ba, by the Hadj route, leaving Suez April 21st, aud 
arriving at Akaba on the 29th. To Nakhelor Negele, 
his route was of course the same as that of Burck- 
bardt, in an opposite direction. Farther east, the 
country possesses the same character; chalky hills 
alternating with rolling plains. This tiresome mio- 
notony is in one place interrupted by a steep chalky 
mountain, near Dabt el Baggele, over which pious 
Mussulmans have bewn a pass two hundred feet 
long in the rock. East of this is a green valley, and 
then the plain Darfureck, which is wholly without 
vegetation, at least in the vicinity of the reute. This 
high desert region is bounded on the east by the 
mountains of reddish sandstone, which skirt the plain 
of Akaba and the valley El Araba; and from which 
the Hadj route descends by a steep path, in many 
places hewn out of the rock. The general charactcr 
of this wide tract is given by Riippell in the words 
—“a frightful desert.” (p. 241—247.) 

To this general description of the whole country 
between mount Sinai and Palestine, we have here 
devoted the more attention, because this information 
has no where else heen brought together, and be- 
cause it all tends to illustrate the journeyings of the 
Israelites after leaving Sinai. Their departure from 
Sinai was on the 20th day of the second month, in 
the second year from the departure out of Egypt; 
(Numb, x. 11.) i.e. as we have seen above, not far 
from the middle of May. The stations are thus 
marked :—(1.) Three days’ march to the wilderness 
of Paran; to Taberah, where part of the camp was 
burned, Num. x. 12, 33; xi. 3.—(2.) To Kibroth-hat- 
taavah, the graves of lust, xi. 34. This is a different 
place from Taberah, although a departure from the 
latter is not mentioned. Moses speaks of the two 
places as distinct, Deut. ix. 22.—(3.) Hazeroth, xi. 35. 
—(4.) Desert of Paran, i.e. Kadesh; xii. 16; xiii. 26. 
Here the spies returned ; and hence the people were 
directed to turn and get them into the wilderness by 
the way of the Red sea, xiv. 25.—(5.) We next read 
(Num. xx. 1,) that they came into the desert of Zin 
in the first month, to Kadesh, where they abode, and 
Miriam died. Hence they sent to ask a passage 
through Edom (xx. 14.) which was refused.—(6.) 
Mount Hor, where Aaron died, xx. 22. After this 
they journeyed by the way of the Red sea, (Ezion 
Gaber) to compass the land of Edom, xxi. 4. 

With this representation agrees also that in Deut. 
i. where there are said to be eleven days’ journey from 
Horeb by the way of mount Seir to Kadesh Barnea ; 
(verse 2.) and where it is said that the Israelites de- 
parted from Horeb and “went through all that great 
and terrible wilderness, and came to Kadesh Barnea ;” 
(verse 19.) after which they were commanded to turn 
and take their journey into the wilderness by the 
way of the Red sea, verse 40. They are then de- 
scribed as abiding many days in Kadesh, (i. 46.) and 
afterwards as turning and taking their journey into 
the wilderness by the way of the Red sea, and com- 
passing mount Seir many days ; and then as passing by 
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Ezion-gaber, around Edom, as before, Deut. ii. 
18s 
Thus far all harmonizes. But in the catalogue of 
stations contained in Num. xxxiii. and which accords 
with the preceding statements (except T'aberah) as far 
as to Hazeroth, there are no less than eighteen sta- 
tions inserted between Hazeroth aud Kadesh ; and 
among these is Ezion-gaber, which is not mentioned 
elsewhere until after the Israelites had left Kadesh, 
and were about to compass Edom, Deut. ii.8. How 
is this account to be reconciled with the other state- 
ments of the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy, 
as above exhibited ? 

Let us first examine the various references to time 
which are to be found in these accounts. The Is- 
raclites left Sinai about the middle of May, in the 
second year ‘of their departure from Egypt, as we 
have seen above ; aud came by the way of the wil- 
derness of Paran to Kadesh, according to Num. xiii. 
26; apparently after eleven days (not necessarily 
successive days) of marching, and by the way of mount 
Seir, according to Deut.i. 2. From the wilderness 
of Paran spies were sent out to the land of Canaan, 
(Num. xiii. 3.) who returned after forty days to Kadesh, 
(xiii. 25, 26.) bringing with them a sample of the 
grapes of the land ; it being “the time of the first ripe 
> he xiii. 20. But we have seen in the article 

ANAAN, (pp. 241, 242.) that grapes ripen in Palestine 
in July and August. We may therefore conclude, 
that the Israelites were at Kadesh in August of the 
second year; there they rebelled on the report of the 
spies, and received the threat from Jehovah, that 
their carcasses should all fall in the wilderness, and 
their children should wander in the desert forty 

ears ; and there they were commanded to turn back 
into the wilderness, by the way of the Red sea. The 
next movement, recorded in Num. xx. 1. is, that “the 
whole congregation came into the desert of Zin in 
the first month, and abode in Kadesh.” Does not 
this indicate a return to Kadesh, after having once 
left it? Before, they left Sinai in the second month, 
or May, and were in Kadesh in August; now, they 
arrive at Kadesh in the first month, or April. Here 
Miriam now dies; the people murmur for water ; 
Moses and Aaron disobey God’s command in regard 
to the mode of performing the miracle in order to 
procure it, and are told in consequence that they 
shall not enter the promised land ; Moses begsa pas- 
sage through Edom, which is refused; they then 
journey from Kadesh to mount Hor, in the edge of 

dom, where Aaron dies in the fortieth year of the 
departure “om Egypt, on the first day of the fifth 
month, Nuun xx. xxxiii. 37, 38. These events all 
immediately succeed each other, and directly follow 
this last departure from Kadesh; Aaron dies here in 
fulfilment of the threat there given, and in all proba- 
bility in the same year of this return to Kadesh. But 
between the time of the return of the spies to Ka- 
desh in August of the second year, and the death of 
Aaron on the first day of the fifth month (correspond- 
ing to August) of the fortieth year, there is an interval 
pes a years. Again, in Deut. ii. 14, it is said, 
that “the space in which we came from Kadesh-Bar- 
nea, until we were come over the brook Zered, was 
thirty-eight years.” Must not this refer to the first 
departure from Kadesh, when they were commanded 
to turn back and wander in the wilderness; and not 
to the last departure from that place, just before the 
death of Aaron? If so, then the coming to Kadesh in 
the first month, (Num. xx. 1.) and that mentioned in 
Num. xxxiii. 36, are ar and refer to the sub- 
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sequent return of the Israelites to that station. And 
as it is said in Deut. i. 46, that they abode in Kadesh 
(the first time) many days; and as Aaron’s death 
took place in August, just thirty-eight years after,— 
and they came to the brook Zered just thirty-eight 
years after leaving Kadesh the first time, we may, 
perhaps, infer that their first residence in Kadesh 
continued for the same space of time, as their subse- 
quent march from mount Hor to the brook Zered 
This, however, isa point of little comparative impor- 
tance. 

If, now, the death of Aaron occurred in the fifth 
month of that same year, in the first month of which 
the Israelites returned to Kadesh, as there is every 
reason to suppose; i. e. the fortieth year of the de- 
parture from Egypt, then there is an interval of more 
than thirty-seven years, of which the history in Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy gives no account whatever ; 
unless it be in the catalogue of stations ccutained in 
Num. xxxiii. We have seen above that the arrival at 
Kadesh, mentioned in this catalogue, corresponds to 
the second sojourn at that place, as inferred above; 
and we may, therefore, without hesitation, assume 
the eighteen stations, there named between Hazeroth 
and Kadesh, as belonging to this interval of eight and 
thirty years. These, of course, are not all the stations 
occupied during that period; only those probably 
are noted where they abode for some time. “From 
Ezion-gaber to Kadesh, for instance, (Num. xxxiil. 
36.) could not be much less than the whole length of 
the great valley of the Ghor—a distance of not less 
than one hundred miles, whatever might be the ex- 
act situation of Kadesh; and of course in passing 
from one to the other, there must have been several 
intervening stations, although none are mentioned. 

To this hypothesis there seem to be but two objec- 
tions. First, that in Num, xxxiii. 18, we ought then 
to read Paran or Kadesh, instead of Rithmah, as in 
xii. 16; xiii. 26. Secondly, that Ezion-gaber, which, 
in Num. xxxiii. 36, is put before Kadesh, is not else- 
where mentioned until the Israelites came thither in 
order to compass the land of Edom, Deut. ii. 8. 

To the first of these objections it may be replied, 
that Kadesh was the name not only of a city, but of 
the tract of desert country adjacent to it; as we shall 
show more at large hereafter. It is, therefore, to be 
taken as the desert of Kadesh (Ps. xxix. 8.) in the ac- 
count of the first coming to it; as indeed is suffi- 
ciently obvious from the language of the passage it- 
self, Num. xiii. 26. Rithmah is then to be regarded 
as a place or station in this desert. Or, if we adhere 
strictly to the statement in Deut. i. 2, that they came 
to Kadesh after eleven stations, then Makheloth in 
xxxiii. 25, is the station corresponding to Kadesh. 
The solution is the same in either case. 

To obviate the force of the second objection, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the character and circum- 
stances of the Israelitish people, as well as the char- 
acter of the country in which they were now placed. 
They were essentially a nomadic people; their fa- 
thers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, had ever been so ; 
they were emphatically Bedowins, removing with 
their flocks and herds from place to place, as occasion 
might require. In Egypt they had ever been shep- 
herds,—their province of Goshen was adapted to 
pasturage, and not to tillage ; and now, when they 
had come out into the deserts, with their flocks and 
herds, they were still the nomadic race they had ever 
been,—a people resembling those by whom these 
desert plains, and valleys, and mountains, are pos- 
sessed to this very day. Hence, according to the 
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command of God, they wandered in the desert; and 
their wanderings would be determined, like those of 
the Arabs at present, by the opportunities of water 
and pasturage. When the scanty “pastures of the 
desert” failed in one place, they removed to another ; 
and they would naturally resort to those tracts, 
where water, and consequently vegetation, were most 
abundant. In the long period of eight and thirty 
years, therefore, while thus removing from place to 
place in the vast deserts between Palestine and the 
peninsula of Sinai, although they might not improb- 
ably at times take up their residence m the desert El 
Ty, according to tradition, as above mentioned, yet 
St is hardly to be supposed that they would not also 
wometimes visit the Ghor, which even now is a fa- 
yorite resort of the Bedouins in winter. Nor can 
we well suppose, that they would not visit the same 
place more than once; since in these deserts the 
wells and springs of water are places of general re- 
sort, and the pasturage, which had been devoured in 
one year, would be renewed in other years. If, then, 
they did thus visit the Ghor, it would be natural for 
them, in this long interval, to visit also the southern 
part of it, where it opens to a plain, and affords ]ux- 
uriant pasturage. Indeed, the list in Num. xxxiii. 
seems to imply, that they did thus sojourn at times in 
the Ghor or E] Araba, and along its eastern skirts ; 
for, in verse 31, Moseroth is mentioned, to which they 
came before coming to Ezion-gaber. But in Deut. 
x. 6, Aaron is said to have died at Mosera, the same 
as Moseroth, which of course must have been the 
station adjacent to mount Hor. But mount Hor lies, 
as we know, on the east of the Ghor, nearly half way 
from Akaba to the Dead sea. Hence we may infer, 
that this list of stations indicates in general the move- 
ments of the Israelites from north to south, and prob- 
ably along the valley E] Araba. Arriving at its 
southern extremity, they returned to Kadesh, advan- 
cing, probably, from station to station, in the same 
occasional] and leisure manner. This return was a 
part of their thirty-eight years of wandering; but 
afterwards, when they had made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt from Kadesh to pass through the territory of 
Edom, and found it necessary to march back to Ezi- 
on-gaber, in order to pass around mount Seir, we 
may suppose that their march was more rapid, and 
not so much regulated merely by a regard to an 
abundant supply of water and pasturage. 

In this manner we may not only remove the diffi- 
culty suggested above, but also another difficulty 
which has troubled commentators. In Num. xxxiii. 
31, seq. the Israelites are said to have occupied the 
stations Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-hagidgad, and 
Jotbathah ; while in Deut. x. 6,7, these same sta- 
tions are named in a different order,—Beeroth of the 
children of Jaakan, Mosera where Aaron died, Gud- 
godah, and Jothath. That these names are at bottom 
the same, there can be no doubt. But in Numbers 
they are mentioned in reference to the first visit of the 
Hebrews, during the long wandering southwards, be- 
fore their return to Kadesh the second time ; while in 
Deuteronomy, they have reference to the second pas- 
sage of the Israclites, when marching south in order 
to compass the land of Edom. It is easy to conceive, 
how Moseroth and the wells of Jaakan might lie in 
such a direction from each other, that a nomadic 
tribe, wandering in different years southward along 
the great valley, might at one time take the former 
first in its way, and at another time, the latter. 

We have thus given a general view of the manner 
in whici. we suppose tre list of stationsin Num. xxxiii, 
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is to be harmonized with the other accounts of the 
journeyings of the children of Israel; and in so do- 
ing have been led to give also an exhibition of the 
general course of these journeyings and wanderings 
themselves. It now remains to ascertain more par- 
ticularly, if possible, the situations of some of the 
principal stations, in order to obtain a more detinite 
idea of the route in general. Of the — of 
Taberah, (Num. xi. 3.) Kibroth-hattaavah, (xi. 34.) 
and Hazeroth, (xi. 353; xxxiii. 17.) we know nothing 
further, than that they were stations between mount 
Sinai and the wilderness of Paran, Num. x. 12; 
xii. 16. 

The wilderness of Paran some have chosen to find 
in the Wady Feiran or Faran, which extends north- 
west from mount Sinai; but this hypothesis has been 
sufficiently confuted above, p. 409. This desert is 
several times mentioned in Scripture, besides in these 
chapters. It is said of Hagar, when Abraham sent * 
her away, that she wandered first in the wilderness 
of Beer-s'neba, and afterwards dwelt with Ishmael in 
the wild srness of Paran, and took for him a wife out 
of the land of Egypt, Gen. xxi. 14, 21. Beer-sheba, 
as is well known, was at the southern extremity of 
Palestine. David, also, after the death of Samuel, 
retired into the wilderness of Paran, where also the 
flocks of Nabal, who dwelt in the southern Carmel, 
west of the Dead sea, are represented as feeding, 
1 Sam. xxv. J, 14, seq. Both these notices go to 
show that the willerness of Paran lay on the south 
of Palestine ; the latter one would indicate that its 
borders were near Palestine ; while the former would 
imply that it also stretched far to the south and west, 
including the present desert El 'Ty above described, 
p- 416. Moses, in his farewell song, says, (Deut. 
xxxili. 2.) “The Lorp came from Sinai, and rose up 
from Seir unto them; he shined forth from mount 
Paran ;” and Habakkuk also says, (iii. 3.) “ God came 
from Ueman, and the Holy One from mount Paran,” 
In these descriptions of a theophania, God is repre- 
sented as coming from the south, and the allusion is 
in general to the thunders and lightnings of Sinai ; 
but other mountains in the same direction are men- 
tioned with it,—Seir and Paran. The location of 
Seir, we know, was on the east of the Ghor; that of 
Paran was, of course, in or adjacent to the desert of 
that name. Was mount Paran, then, perhaps, the 
chain on the west of the Ghor, bordering the desert 
of Paran on the east? or was it rather the mountains 
on the southern border of the desert, towards the 
peninsula? At any rate, it seems a necessary con- 
clusion from the above notices, coupled .th Num. 
x. 12, 33, where the Israelites are sai? nave enter- 
ed it.in three days from Sinai, that is name Wilder- 
ness of Paran was applied, probably as a general 
designation, to the whole of the desert region lying 
between Palestine and the peninsula of Sinai on the 
south, and between the Ghor on the east and the 
desert of Egypt on the west. Josephus also men- 
tions a valley in this region with many caves, called 
Pharan. (Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 4.) Eusebius, too, speaks 
of a Pharan through which the Israelites passed ; but 
places it, according to the translation of Jerome, 
three days’ journey east of Aila or Akaba. The 
Greek of Eusebius, however, may just as well be 
read so as to mean, that Aila was three days’ journey 
east of Pharan; which would correspond entirel 
with the view above given. (Euseb, Onomost. va 
Cleric. p. 74.) 

That Paran was a name given to this desert in a 
very wide and general sense, ix also apparent from 
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tue fact, that in Num. xiii. 26, Kadesh is said to be 
situated in it; while in xx. 1, and other passages, 
Kadesh is spoken of as beivg in the desert of Zin. 
The conclusion, therefore, is, that the desert of Zin 
was a portion of the great desert of Paran. The 
wilderness of Zin lay around the south-western shore 
of the Dead sea, and extended southward along the 
Ghor, as we know from Num. xxxiv.4; Josh. xv. 1. 
It constituted, therefore, the north-east part of the 
great desert of Paran; how far south it extended, we 
have no means of ascertaining. ‘There seems also to 
have been in it a station called Zin; (Josh. xv. 3.) 
though the principal place mentioned is Kadesh. 

KKadesh, or, more fully, Kadesh-Barnea, (Barnea 
signifies field or plain of wandering, like the Arabic 
El Ty,) is described in Num. xx. 15, as a city in the 
“uttermost border of Edom.” It is mentioned as one 
of the south-eastern Jimits of the territory of Israel, 
Nuin. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3. In Josh. x. 41, it is 
said, that Joshua smote the Canaanites from Kadesh- 
Barnea even unto Gaza; where Kadesh stands for 
the eastern border of the children of Israel, as Gaza 
for the western. It is also said to be eleven days’ 
journey from Horeb, by the way of mount Seir, Deut. 
i. 2. All these notices compel us to place Kadesh 
quite on the eastern side of the great desert of Paran ; 
and especially the first, which says that it lay in the 
“ uttermost border of Edom,” So mount Hor is said 
to be “ by the coast of the land of Edom,” Num. xx. 
23; und “in the edge of the land of Edom,” xxxiii. 
37. But we know that mount Hor is situated on the 
eastern side of the Ghor, at some distance up the 
Wady Mousa, and therefore in mount Seir. Is, now, 
the “uttermost border of Edom” equivalent to the 
“coast” or “edge” of the land of Edom? and if so, 
are We warranted in assigning a position to Kadesh 
also on the east side of the Ghor, in the skirts of the 
mountains of Edom? Or was it, perhaps, situated on 
the western side of the Ghor, in some wady of that 
region which no modern traveller has yet explored ? 
But wherever the city itself was situated, it was of 
sufficient importance to give its name to the tract of 
desert country which lay around it; and which is 
therefore spoken of by the Psalmist as the desert of 
Kadesh ; probably as synonymous with the desert of 
Zin, Ps, xxix. 8. It is doubtless the desert of Ka- 
desh, which is meant in Num. xiii. 26; Deut. i. 19; 
since in the corresponding passage in Num. xxxiii. 
18, we read Rithmah, probably a station in the 
desert near to Kadesh. Burckhardt suggests, that 
the great valley of the/Ghor was possibly the Kadesh- 
Barnea of the Scriptures ; in which suggestion Ro- 
senmiiller coincides. This is not very improbable, 
particularly if we may place the city Kadesh on the 
eastern or even on the western border of this valley. 
(Burekh. Tray. in Syr. p. 448.) That Rithmah, or 
the desert of Kadesh, whither the spies returned, 
was in this valley, or possibly in some wady extending 
from it westward, seems probable from the facts men- 
tioned in Num. xiv. 40, seq. where the Israelites are 
said to have “ got them up into the mountain,”—* unto 
the hill-top,” not far from the camp; and the “ Ama- 
lekites and Canaanites which dwelt in that hill, came 
down and smote them, and discomfited them unto 
Hormah.” 

Of all the other stations mentioned in the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel, until they came to the 
brook Zered, the border of Moab, we can determine 
the situation of only two. Moseroth, in Num. xxxiii. 
31, is again mentioned as Mosera in Deut. x. 6, and 
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was therefore adjacent to mount Hor, and in or near 
Wady Mousa, the site of the ancient Petra. (See under 
Aaron.) Ezion-gaber, mentioned Num. xxxiii. 36, 
Deut. ii, 8, was at the northern extremity of the 
Elanitics gulf, near Akaba. The country around it 
has been fully described under the article Exars, 
which see. 

After these ample illustrations, it only remains to 
collect into a summary view the several facts which 
we have endeavored to establish in respect to the 
wanderings of Israel from Sinai, till they arrived at 
the brook Zered, and entered the territory of Moab. 
Farther than this, it is not necessary to accompauy 
them ; as their subsequent route is attended with no 
special difficulties, and all the places mentioned in it 
may be found described in this work under their 
respective articles, 

About the middle of May, in the fourteenth month 
from their departure out of Egypt, the Israelites left 
Sinai, and marched by a direct course to the vicinity 
of Kadesh, by the way of mount Seir, Deut. i. 2. 
Their route Jay probably from Sinai through the 
Wady Safran and similar valleys, until they issued 
upon the great plain or desert of Paran, and passed 
along its eastern part, and perhaps for some portion 
of the way in the valley of the Ghor, skirting mount 
Seir, until they arrived in the district of Kadesh. 
Here the spies were sent out; and on their return, in 
August, the people murmured, and were command- 
ed to turn back and wander in the wilderness. After 
remaining for some time in the vicinity of Kadesh, and 
making some unsuccessful attacks upon the Canaan- 
ites, (Deut. i. 41, seq.) they removed and ae 
that wandering nomadic life which continued for 
space of more than thirty-seven years ; during which 
time they sojourned in different parts of the great 
desert west of the Ghor, (El Ty,) and in the Ghor it- 
self, extending their removals in the latter to its 
southern extremity, from mount Hor (Mosera) to 
Ezion-gaber, and afterwards removing again north- 
ward, and being governed at all times in the choice 
of their stations by a regard to water and pasturage, 
until, at last, in the first month (April) of the fortieth 
year from their departure out of Egypt, they found 
themselves again at Kadesh. Moses having given 
up all hope of penetrating into Palestine from the 
south, on the west of the Dead sea, and being proba 
bly unwilling to expose the people to a temptation 
which might cause them to murmur a second time 
against the Lord, endeavored to negotiate a passage 
through the territory of Edom, which comprised 
mount Seir, the chain which stretches along the east- 
ern side of the Ghor from the Dead sea to Akaba, 
and now known under the names of Djebal, Shera, 
and Hesma. Among the narrow valleys which 
traverse this abrupt chain from west to east, that of 
the Ghoeyr, described on p.415, above, furnishes a 
passage that would not be extremely difficult. This 
was, perhaps, the “king’s way,” by which Moses, 
aware of the difficulty of forcing a passage, request- 
ed permission of the Edomites to pass, on condition 
of leaving the fields and vineyards untouched, and of 
purchasing provisions and water from the inhabitants. 
But Edom refused, and “came out against him with 
much people and a strong hand,” Num. xx. 14, seq. 
About this time, also, the Canaanites made hostile 
demonstrations ; and soon after king Arad attacked 
the Israelites, but was defeated. But the situation of 
the latter, nevertheless, was now critical. Unable to 
force their way in either direction, and surrounded 
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towards the east, and the Canaanites and Amalekites 
on the north, and also on the west, if they chose to 
make an attack from that quarter,—no alternative 
remained for the Israelites but to follow again the 

reat valley BE] Araba southwards, towards the Red sea, 

n this journey Aaron died at mount Hor, and they 
rested again at several stations which they had visited 
in theiy former nomadic wanderin Arrived at the 
Red sea, they turned to the left and crossed the ridge 
of mountains to the eastward of Ezion-gaber, where 
Burekhardt remarked, from the opposite coast, that 
the mountains were lower than elsewhere. (p. 500.) 
Tt was in this part of their route that the Israelites 
Were (liscouraged on account of the way, and suffer- 
ed thom serpents; (Nam, xxi, 5, 6.) of which Burck- 
hardt observed traces of great numbers on the oppo- 
site side of the gulf} and some apparently very large. 
(p, 499.) He was informed, “that the fishermen are 
much afraid of them, and extingnished their fires in 
the evening before they went to sleep, because the 
light was known to attract them.” (Comp, Deut. viii. 
15,) The Israelites then issued into the great and 
elevated plains, which are still traversed by the Syr- 
jan pilgrims in their way to Mecca, and appear to have 
followed northward nearly the same reute which is 
now taken by the Syrian Hadj, along the western 
skirts of this 
Edom; see p, 415, above. On entering these plains, 
Moses received the command, “ Ye have compassed 
this mountain long enough; turn ye northward; ye 
are to pass through the coast of the children of Esau, 
and they shall be afraid of you,” Deut, ii, 8, seq. 

@ same people who had successfully repelled the 

roach of the Israelites from their strong western 
frontier, Was alarmed now that they had come round 
upon the weak side ofthe country. But Israel was 
ordered “not to meddle” with the children of Esau, 
but merely “to pass through their coast,” and to 
“buy meat and water of them for money,” (ii. 6.) in 
the same manner as the Syrian caravan of Meeca is 
now supplied by the people of the same mountains, 
who meet the pilgrims on the Hadj route. After 
traversing the wilderness on the eastern side of Moab, 
the Israelites at length entered that country, crossing 
the brook Zered thirty-eight years after their first 
departure from Kadesh, and about forty years froma 
the time of their departure out of Egypt. 

In accordance with the views above exhibited, the 
several accounts given of the stations of the Israel- 
ites in Num. x. seq. and Deut. i. ii, x. may all be 
synoptically arranged with the list in Num. xxxili. as 
follows : 


A. B. 


Num. x, seq. Deuteron. Num, xxviii. 


From Sinai ON THE TWENTIETH DAY OF THE 
SECOND MONTH, 


Tothe wildernessof Paran. 
1, Taberah, Num, xi, 3. 
2. Kibroth-hattaavah, 
Num. xi, 34, 

3 Hazeroth, Num. xi. 35, 

4, Region of Kadesh, in 
the wilderness of Pa- 
ran, after eleven days 
ofmarching, Num.xi. 
1G; xii, 26; Deut. i, 
2,19. 


2. Kibroth-hattaavah, 
verse 16, 

3. Hazeroth, 17. 

4, pe by Kadesh, 
1 
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5. They turn back from 5. Rimmon-Parez, 19. 
Kadesh, and wander 
in the desert, Num. 
Xiv, 25, seq. 
6. Libnah, 20. 
7. Rissah, 21. 
8. Kehelathah, 22. 
9. Mount Shapher, 2v. 
Haradah, 21. 
Makheloth, 25. 
Tahath, 26. 
Tarah, 27. 
14. Mitheah, 28, 
15. Hashmonah, 29. 
16. Moseroth, 30. 
17. Bene-jaakan, 31. 
18. Hor-hagidgad, 32 
Jotbathah, 33. 
Ebronah, 34 
21. Ezion-gaber, 35. 
22. Return to Kadesh, 22. Kadesh, the city, 36. 
Num. xx. 1. 
23. Beeroth Bene Jaakan, 
Deut. x. 6, 
24. Mount Hor, Num. xx. 
22, or Mosera, Deut. 
x. 6, where Aaron 
died. 
25. Gudgodah, Deut. x. 7. 


24. Mount Hor, 37. 


26. Jotbath, Deut. x. 7. 

27. The way of the Red 
sea, Num. xxi.4;from 
Elath and Ezion-ga- 
ber, Deut. ii. 8. 

28. Zalmonah, 41. 
20. Punon, 42. 

30. Oboth, Num. xxi. 10. 30. Oboth, 43. 

31. Ije-abarim, in the wil- 31. [je-abarim, in the 
derness east of Moab, border of Moab, 44. 
Num. xxi. 11. 

32. The valley of Zered, 


Num. xxi 12; or the 
brook Zered, after 38 
years from the first 
departure from Ka- 
desh, Deut. ii. 18, 14. 


EXODUS, soox or, the second of the sacred 
books in the Old Testament, is so called, because it 
contains the history of the departure of Israel out of 
Egypt under Moses. It contains the of the 
birth of Moses ; his education and flight; his return ; 
the plagues of Egypt; the departure of the Hebrews ; 
the passage of the Red sea; the giving of the law ; 
the erection of the tabernacle; and the celebration 
of the second passover. It contains the history of 
145 years, from the death of Joseph, A. M. 2369 to 
A. M. 2514, the end of the first after the going 
out of Egypt. The Hebrews call this book nr-w aye, 
Feele Shemoth, because it begins with these words. 

EXORCISTS. From the Greek word @ogxiter, 
to conjure, to use the name of God, with design to 
expel devils from places or bodies whieh they pos- 
sess. We see from the early apologists of our reli- 
gion, that the devils dreaded the exorcisms of Chris- 
tians, who exercised ay power against those wicked - 
spirits. The Jews had their erorcists, as our Lord 
intimates, (Matt. xii. 27,) and as do also the apostles, in 
Mark ix. 88; Acts xix. 13. 

I. EXPIATION, the act of atoning for a fault. 
The Hebrews had several sorts of expiatory sacri- 
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fices ;—for sins of ignorance ; for purifications from 
certain Jegal pollutions, as of a woman after child- 
birth, or of a leper when healed ; so, also, those who, 
having touched something impure, had forgotten or 
neglected to purify themselves at the time and in the 
manner which the law prescribed. These expiatory 
sacrifices did not of themselves remit faults commit- 
ted against God, nor take away the guilt of sin; they 
only repaired the legal and external fault, and secured 
the transgressor from the temporal penalty with 
which those faults were punishable. See Lev. iv. 
27, &c. 

For a sin-offering, a ram, a lamb, a kid, or two 
pigeons might be offered; or the poor might offer 
meal. There were particular ceremonies, for the 
high-priest, or a prince of the people, or when all the 
people had committed trespasses. But in general, 
they were nearly the same. The flesh of beasts, 
offered for expiation, belonged exclusively to the 
priests. See Sacririce. 

Il. EXPIATION, rue creat pay or, was the 
tenth of the month Tizri. The Hebrews call it Kip- 
pur, or Chippur, pardon, or expiation, because the 
faults of the year were then expiated. The princi- 
pal ceremonies were the following. The high-priest, 
after he had washed not only his hands and his feet, 
as is usual at ordinary sacrifices, but his whole body 
also, dressed himself in plain linen like the other 
priests, wearing neither his purple robe nor the ephod, 
nor the pectoral, because he was to expiate his own 
sins with those of the people. He first offered a bul- 
lock and a ram for his own sins, and those of the 
priests ; placing his hands on the heads of the victims, 
and confessing his own sins, and the sins of his 
house. Afterwards, he received from the princes of 
the people two goats for a sin-offering, and a ram for 
a burnt-offering, to be offered on behalf of the whole 
nation. 

The lot having determined which of the two goats 
should be sacrificed, the high-priest put some of the 
sacred fire of the altar of burnt-offerings into a cen- 
ser, threw incense upon it, and entered with it, thus 
smoking, into the sanctuary. After he had thus per- 
fumed the sanctuary, he came out, took some of the 
blood of the young bullock he had sacrificed, and 
carrying that into the sanctuary, he dipped his fin- 
gers in it, and sprinkled it seven times between the 
ark and the vail, which separated the holy place from 
the sanctuary, or most holy. He then came out a 
second time, and at the foot of the altar of burnt-of- 
ferings killed the goat which the lot had determined 
to be the sacrifice. The blood of this goat he then 
carried into the most holy place, and sprinkled it 
seven times between the ark and the vail. . Thence 
he returned into the court of the tabernacle, and after 
sprinkling both sides of it with the blood of the goat, 
he came to the altar of burnt-offerings, wetted the 


.. four horns of it with the blood of the goat and young 


bullock, and sprinkled it seven times with the same. 
During the performance of this ceremony, none of 


‘the priests, or people, were admitted into the taberna- 


cle, or into the court. 

The sanctuary, the court, and the altar, being thus 
purified, the high-priest directed the goat, which was 
set at liberty by the lot, to be brought to him. This 
bein. Gone be put his hand on its head, and after 
confessing his own sins, and the sins of the people, 
he delivered the goat to a person, who was to carry 
it to some desert place, and let it loose ; or, as others 
think, throw it down some precipice. (See Goat, 
scape.) This being done, the high-priest washed 
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himself all over in the tabernacle, and putting on 
other clothes, perhaps his pontifical dress, (that is, his 
robe of purple, the ephod, and the pectoral,) he sac- 
rificed two rams for a burnt-offering, one for himself, 
the other for the people. 

The great day of I:xpiation was a day of rest, and 
strict fasting. Buxtorf and Calmet have collected 
many particulars relative to the observance of this 
solemnity by the modern Jews. 

EYE. The Hebrews call fountains, eyes; and 
give the same name to colors. “ And the eye (color 
of the manna was as the eye (color) of bdellium,’ 
Numb. xi. 7. By an “evil eye,” is meant, envy, 
jealousy, grudging, ill-judged parsimony. “'To lay 
their eyes on any one,” is to regard him and his in- 
terests. “’To find grace in any one’s eyes,” (Ruth ii. 
10.) is to win his friendship and good graces. 
“Their eyes were opened,” (Gen. iii. 7.) they began 
to comprehend in a new manner. The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head,” (Eccles. ii. 14.) he does not act 
by chance. “The eye of the soul,” in a moral sense, 
is the intention, the desire. God threatens to “set 
his eyes” on the Israelites for evil, and not for good, 
Amos ix. 4. Nebuchadnezzar recommends to Neb- 
uzaradan that he would “set his eyes” on Jeremiah, 
(xxxix. 12; xl. 4.) and permit him to go where he 
pleased. Sometimes expressions of this kind are 
taken in quite an opposi.e sense, “ Behold, the eyes 
of the Lord are on the sinful kingdom, and I will de- 
stroy it,” Amos ix. 8. To be “eyes to the blind,” or 
to serve them instead of eyes, is sufliciently intelli- 
gible, Job xxix. 15. The Persians called those offi- 
cers of the crown who had the care of the king’s 
interests, and the management of his finances, “the 
king’s eyes.” “TI made a covenant with my eyes, 
why then should I think upon a maid ?” a very ex- 
pressive way of speaking, whose force would be im- 
paired by any explanation, Job xxxi.1. “ sp ser- 
vice” is peculiar to slaves, who are governed by fear 
only, and is to be avoided by Christians, ee v1. Gs 
Col. iii. 22. The “lust of the eyes,” or, “the desire 
of the eyes,” comprehends every thing that curiosity, 
vanity, dc. seek after; every thing that the eyes can 
present to men given up to their passions, 1 John ii. 
16. “Cast ye away every man the abomination of 
his eyes,” (Ezek. xx. 7, 8.) thatis, let not the idols of 
the Egyptians seduce you. Paul says, (Gal. iv. ae 
that the Galatians would willingly “have plucke 
out their eyes for him ;” expressing the intensity of 
their zeal, affection, and devotion for him. Inacon- 
trary sense, the Israelites said to Moses, “ Wilt thou 
put out the eyes of these men ?” Numb. xvi. 14. To 
keep any thing as the apple of the eye, is to preserve 
it with particular care, Deut. xxxii. 10. The eye and 
its actions are very expressively transferred to God, 
Zech. iv. 10; 2 Chron. xvi. 9; Psal. xi. 4; Prov. xv. 
3. Our Lord says, (Matt. vi. 22.) “the light (or lamp) 
of the body is the eye—if therefore thine eye be sin- 
gle, (single—simple, clear, é/0vs,) thy whole body 
shall be full of light; but if thine eye be evil—(dis- 
tempered—diseased) thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness.” The direct allusion may hold to a lan- 
tern, or lamp (4x'7ro) ;—if the glass of it be clear, the 
light will shine through it strongly.; but if the glass 
be soiled—foul, but little light will pass through it. 
They may not have had glass lamerns, such as we 
use, in the East, but they had others made of thin 
linen, &e. which were very liable to receive spots, 
stains, and foulnesses, that would hinder the passage 
of the rays from the light within. So, in the natural 
eye, if the cornea be sineve, and the huriors clear, 
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the light will act correctly ; but if there be a film 
over the cornea, or a cataract—or a skin between any 
of the humors, the rays of light will not act on the 
internal seat of sight, the retina. By analogy, there- 
fore, if the mental eye, the judgment, be honest, vir- 
tuous, sincere, well meaning, pious, it may be con- 
sidered as enlightening and directing the whole of a 
person’s actions ; but if it be perverse, malign, biased 
by undue prejudices, or drawn aside by improper 
views—it darkens the understanding, perverts the 
conduct of the party, and suffers him to be misled 
by his unwise and his unruly passions ; us Saul was 
towards David, see 1 Sam. xviii. 9, in Heb. (“Saul 
eyed David,” Eng. Trans.) 

May there not be an allusion to distempers of the 
eye, in Matt. vii. 3? “Why beholdest thou the mote 
(the little black speck) which is in thy brother’s eye— 
but considerest not the beam—(the almost cataract- 
like film) which is in thine own eye ?” The word 
translated mote, (xigpoc.)say some, signifies a little 
splinter of wood ; others say, a little seed: it may be 
referred to a small film, or speck, the size of a seed, 
floating in the eye, a disease known among medical 
writers. The word é:zoc signifies a beam, or rafter, 
and, no doubt, is used parabolically:—but might it 
not import a real disorder of the eye, far more inju- 
rious to distinct vision than the mote? This sense of 
the phrase is independent of any parable which 
might be used among the Jews, referring to a beam, 
or large piece of wood, being in the eye. As if it 
were said, “ Whiy beholdest thou with affected supe- 
riority and keenness of observation, the little seed-like 
ie which floats in thy brother’s eye, but art insensi- 

le of the purblind state of thine own eye ?” 

There is an expression in Psal. cxxiii. 2, “the eyes 
of servants look unto the hands of their masters,” 
&c. the proper force of which we are not likely to 
perceive, unless acquainted with eastern customs. 

Accustomed to the free intercourse of conversation, 
to the expression by words of our thoughts as they 
rise within us, we relate every thing verbatim; and 
except a sentiment be openly conveyed by speech, 
we attribute no blame to those who do not regard it, 
or understand it. On the same principle, the orders 
we give our servants are directed to them in words, 
and according to our words we expect their obedi- 
ence. But the case is altogether different in the 
East; gravity and silence, especially before superi- 
ors, are there so highly esteemed, as denoting respect, 
that many of the most important orders which a 
master can give, or a servant can receive, are given 
and received in profound silence. This mode of be- 
havior is the basis of the Psalmist’s representation. 

An illustration more happy than the following can 
hardly be expected. Some, indeed, have supposed 
the chastening hand of the master, or mistress, to be 
that to which the servant attends; but it should be 
remarked that the Psalmist is not complaining to the 
person who chastises him, but a the contempt and 
scorn (not strictly persecution) of the proud. 

“ One can hardly imagine the respect, civility, and 
serious modesty, that is used among them [the east- 
ern ladies} when they are visited by any one, as I 
have been informed by some ladies of the Franks, 
who have been with several. No nuns, or novices, 
pay more deference to their abbess, or superior, than 
the maid-slaves to their mistresses ; they are waited on, 
as are likewise their female visitors, with a surprising 
order and diligence, even at the least wink of the 
eye, or motion of the fingers, and that in a manner 
not perceptible to strangers, as I have said of the 
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men elsewhere.” (Motraye, vol. i. 249.) “Nobody 
appears on horseback but the Grand Seignior, in the 
second court, and they observe so respectful a silence, 
not only in the palace, when the Grand Seignior is in 
it, but the court yards, (notwithstanding the great 
number of people who come there, especially into 
the first, where, generally, a number of servants wait 
for their masters, who are either at the Divan, or in 
some other part of the seraglio,) that if a blind man 
should come in there, and did not know that the 
most courtly way of speaking, among the Turks, is in 
a low voice, and by signs, like mutes, which are gen- 
erally understood by them, be would believe it unin- 
habited ; and 1 have heard them say, in reference to 
other nations, that two Franks, talking merely of 
trifles, make much more poise than a hundred 
Turks in treating about affairs of consequence, or 
making a bargain ; and they add, in speaking against 
our manner of saluting, by pulling off our hats, and 
drawing our feet backward, that we seemed as if we 
were driving away the flies, and wiping our slioes 

and they extol] their custom ef putting their right 
hand upon their heart, and bowing a little, as being 
much more natural and reasonable. When they sa- 
lute a superior, they take the bottom of his caftan, or 
vest, that hangs down to his ankles, and bending 
down, they lift it about two feet, and kiss it.” (P. 170.} 
Baron du Tott gives a remarkable instance of the 
authority attending this mode of commanding ; and of 
the use of significant motions:—“ The customary 
ceremonies on these occasions were over, and Racub 
{the new Vizier] continued to discourse familiarly 
with the ambassador, when the Muzur-Aga (or High 
Provost) coming into the hall, and approaching the 
Pacha, whispered something in his ear ; and we ob- 
served that all the answer he received from him was 
a slight horizontal motion with his hand ; after which, 
the Vizier, instantly resuming an agreeable smile, can- 
tinued the conversation for some time longer. We 
then left the hall of audience, and came to the foot 
of the great staircase, where we remounted our 
horses: here, nine heads cut off, and placed in a row 
on the outside of the first gate, completely explained 
the sian which the Vizier had made use of in ouz 
presence.” (vol. i. p. 30.) 

These extracts prove, that not only in private and 
domestic concerns, but also in those of public imper- 
tance, on occasions of life or death, inferiors in the 
East do actually “look to the hands of their superi- 
ors,” and receive orders from them. The orientals 
have even a kind of language for the fingers, and, by 
various positions of them, they give silent orders to 
their domestics, who are watching to receive them. 

But this article has an aspect still more important 
on a usage frequently alluded to in Scripture, and 
regarded as nothing uncommon, though it appear 
strange to us.—No account of any such attendants on 
the court of Judea, as dumb men, or mutes, occurs in 
Scripture, but it is certain that the Grand Seignior 
has a number of such persons ; “ who,” says Knolles, 
(p. 1487.) “will vnderstand any thing that shal] be 
acted vnto them by signs and gestures; and will 
themselves, by the gesture of their eyes, bodies, 
hands, and feet, deliuer matters of great difficultie, to 
the great admiration of strangers.” 

From this, and similar accounts, it may be inferred, 
that language by signs forms a common and ordinary 
manner of directing in the East ;—that the most dif- 
ficult matters are thus related ; and very probably by 
means of the mutes, (in the Turkish seraglio, espe- 
cially,) matters not always of the most agreeable 
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nature, are communicated to personages in the most 
important stations, whom they immediately concern. 

The result of the whole is, that when the prophets 
under the Old Testament were divinely directed to 
act a portion of the information they had in charge 
to communicate to the people, they did little or noth- 
ing more than what was done every day, in the 
countries where they resided. Action, as asystem of 
indication, was familiar to the spectators, and though 
calculated to excite their curiosity and attention, it 
was not, by its novelty, or singularity, either beyond 
their understanding, or beside their application of it 
to themselves, or to circumstances ; nor did it seem 
crazy to them; as it might to us, who are not accus- 
tomed to such a mode of communicating ideas, 
When Isaiah says, he and his children are for signs ; 
when Jeremiah found his girdle marred, as a sign; 
—when Ezekiel was a sign to the people, in not 
mourning for the dead, (chap. xxiv.)—in his remov- 
ing into captivity, and digging through the wall, 
(chap. xii.)—these and similar actions were not only 
well understood, but they had the advantage of being 
in ordinary use among the people to whom they were 
addressed. 

For some account of blinding the eyes, as a pun- 
ishment, not unfrequently practised in the East, see 
Burnpyess. 

EYE-LIDS. As it is not customary among us for 
women to paint their eye-lids, particularly, we do not 
usually perceive-the full import of the expressions in 
Scripture referring to this custom, which appears to 
be of very great antiquity, and which is still main- 
tained in the East. So we read, (2 Kings ix. 30.) 
“Jezebel painted her face,” Heb. “put her eyes in 
paint:” more correctly, “she painted the internal 
part of her eye-lids,” by drawing between them a 
silver wire, previously wetted, and dipped in the 
powder of phue, (a rich lead ore,) which, adhering to 
the e wih, formed a streak of black upon them, 
thereby, apparently, enlarging the eyes, and render- 
ing their effect more powerful; invigorating their 
vivacity. This action is strongly referred to by Jer- 
emiah (iv. 30.) in our translation, “though thou rent- 
est thy face with painting ;” or, though thou cause 
thine eye-lids to seem to be starting out of’ thine head, 
through the strength of the black paint which is ap- 
plied to them, yet shall that decoration be in vain. 
The powerful effect of this supposedly charming 
addition is alluded to by the sagacious preceptor : 
(Proy. vi. 25.) “Lust not after her beauty (of the 
strange woman) in thine heart; neither let her cap- 
tivate thee with her eye-~ins”—which she has ren- 
dered so large and brilliant by the assistance of art, 
as toenchant beholders. So Ezekiel: (xxiii. 40.) “ for 
whom hast thou washed thyself, and hast colored— 
painted—thine eyes—({eye-lids, rather}—and hast or- 
namented thyself with ornaments ?” 

{Many authors have mentioned the custom which 
has prevailed from time immemorial among the fe- 
males of the East, of tinging the eyes and edges of 
the eye-lids with a powder, which, at a distance, or 
by candle-light, adds much to the blackness of the 
eyes. Lady M. W. Montague speaks of this custom. 
(Letters, vol. ii. p.32.) Pietro della Valle, the Italian 
traveller, giving a description of his wife, who was 
born in Mesopotamia, and educated at Bagdad, where 
he married her, says: (Viaggi, tom. i. lett. 17.) “Her 
eye-lashes, which are long, and, according to the cus- 
tom of the East, dressed with stibium, as we often 
read in the Holy Scriptures of the Hebrew women 
of old, (Ezek. xxiii. 40.) and in Xenophon, of As y- 
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ages the grandfather of Cyrus, an1 of the Medes of 
that time, (Cyrop. i.) give a dark, and, at the same 
time, majestic shade to the eyes.” 

Dr. Shaw affords us the following information 
(Travels, p. 294, fol “None of these ladies take 
themselves to be completely dressed, till they have 
tinged the hair and edges of their eye-lids with the 
powder of lead ore. Now as this operation is per- 
formed by dipping first into the powder a small 
wooden bodkin, of the thickness of a quill, and then 
drawing it afterwards, through the eye-lids, over the 
ball of the eye, we shall have a lively image of what 
the prophet (Jer. iv. 30.) may be supposed to mean 
by rending the eyes with painting. The sooty color, 
which is in this manner communicated to the eyes, is 
thought to add a wonderful gracefulness to persons 
of all complexions.” 

Similar is the testimony of Niebuhr: (Deser. of 
Arab. p. 65.) “The females of Arabia,” he says, 
“color their nails blood red, and their hands and feet 
yellow, with the herb Al-henna. (See Campurre.) 
They also tinge the inside of their eye-lids coal-black 
with kéchel, a coloring material prepared from lead 
ore. They not only enlarge their eye-brows, but 
also paint other figures of black, as ornaments, upou 
the face and hands. Sometimes they even prick 
through the skin, in various figures, and then lay 
certain substances upon the wounds, which eat in so 
deeply, that the ornaments thus impressed are ren- 
dered permanent for life. All this the Arabian wo- 
nen esteem as beauty. Even men sometimes strew 
kéchel upon their eyes, under the pretext that it 
strengthens the sight; but they are regarded by the 
more judicious as petits maitres.” 

This custom is not confined to the Shemitish mat- 
rons alone. Captain Symes says, that “ the Birmans, 
both men and’women, color their teeth, their eye- 
lashes, and the edges of their eye-lids, with black. 
The women of Hindostan and Persia, also, common- 
ly practise the operation of coloring the eye-lashes. 
They deem it beneficial as well as becoming. The 
collyrium they use is called surma, the Persian name 
of antimony.” (Embassy to Ava, vol. ii. p. 235.) 

The ancients call the mineral, with which the eyes 
are thus colored, stibium or antimony ; (Pliny xxxiii. 
23.) the usual Hebrew name is p19, puk, but in Ezek, 
xxili. 40, we find the verb Snz, kdchal, to color, &c. 
to which the modern Arabic al cohol, or kochol, cor- 
responds. This is described as a fine mineral pow- 
der, usually a compound of lead ore and zine, which 
is moistened with oil or vinegar, etc. and laid upon 
the inner part of the eye-lids, so as to cause a small 
black line to appear around the edge. (See Hart- 
mann’s Hebriierinn, Th. ii. p. 149, seq.) *R. 

EZEKIEL, son of Buzi, a prophet of the sacer- 
dotal race, was carried captive to Babylon by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, with Jehoiachin king of Judah, A. M. 
3405. He began his ministry in the thirtieth year of 
his age, according to the general account; but per 
haps in the thirtieth year after the covenant was re 
newed with God in the reign of Josiah, (Ezek. i. 1.) 
which answers to the fifth year of Ezekiel’s captiv- 
ity, A. M.3409. He prophesied twenty years, to A, M, 
3430; the fourteenth year after the taking of Jeru- 
salem. 

When Ezekiel was among the captives on the 
river Chebar, the Lord appeared to him in a vision, 
on a throne, borne by four cherubim, supported by 
four wheels, and appointed him the watchman of 
his people. He was commanded to shut himself up 
in his house, and forewarned, that he should be 
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seized, and bound with chains as a madman. 
While thus confined, God commanded him to delin- 
eate on a brick, or piece of soft earth, the city of 
Jerusalem, besieged and surrounded with ramparts ; 
to put a wall of iron between himself and the city ; 
and to continue 390 days lying on his left side, anal- 
ogous to the iniquity of the kingdom of Israel; and 
40 days on his right side, to signify the iniquities of 
Judah. These 430 days denoted, also, the siege of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ; its duration, and the 
subsequent captivity, from the sacking of Jerusalem 
in the reign of Zedekiah; or, rather, in the fourth 
year after this siege, when Nebuzaradan carried 
away the remains of the Jews prisoners to Babylon, 
‘A. M. 3420, until the death of Belshazzar, A. M. 
3466, according to Usher; or reckoning from the 
taking of Jerusalem, in 3416 to 3457, which, accord- 
ing to Calmet’s computation, is the first year of 
Cyrus’s reign at Babylon. 

Ezekiel was afterwards commanded to make as 
smany hoaves of mixed corn as he was to continue 
days lying upon his side, and to bake them with hu- 
man excrements. (See Dune.) The prophet, express- 
ing his reluctance to this, was permitted to substi- 
tute cow-dung, signifying hereby, that the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem should be reduced, during the 
siege, to the necessity of eating unclean bread, in 
small quantity, and in continual terror. After this, he 
was to cut off his hair, to divide it into three parts,— 
to burn one part, to cut another to pieces with a 
sword, and to scatter the rest in the wind; hereby 
typifying the fate of the people. The year follow- 
ing, he was transported in spirit to Jerusalem, and 
shown the abominations and idolatries committed 
there; God commanding an angel to mark, as a 
pledge of security, the penitents in the city, and other 
angels to slay those not marked. Five years before 
the last siege of Jerusalem, the Lord directed Eze- 
kiel to prepare for escape, as it were from enemies, 
by stealth; as king Zedekiah should also do. He 
subjoins a strong invective against false prophets and 
false prophetesses, and those seduced by them. 

During these predictions of the prophet in Meso- 

otamia, Zedekiah king of Judah combined with 

gypt, Edom, and neighboring princes, to rebel 
against Nebuchadnezzar, The Babylonian prince 
marched against Jerusalem, and besieged it, A. M. 
3414; and on the same day, Ezekiel, who was two 
hundred leagues from Jerusalem, declared the event 
to his companions in captivity, and predicted to them 
the ruin of their metropolis. At this time the proph- 
et’s wife dying, God forbade him to mourn for her; 
and the people inquiring the meaning of these figur- 
ative actions, Ezekiel answered, that God was about 
to deprive them of their temple, city, country, and 
friends; and that they should not have even the sad 
consolation of mourning for them. 

During the siege of Jerusalem, Ezekiel prophesied 
against Egypt and Tyre. He was not informed that 
Jerusalem was taken, till the fifth day of the tenth 
month, A. M. 3417, about six months after the event ; 
whence we may judge, that he was at that time in 
some retired situation remote from Babylon. In the 
evening of that day, the Lord opened the prophet’s 
mouth, to foretell, that the remains of the people 
would be dispersed; which happened four years 
after. He also foretold the calamities of Sidon, Tyre, 
Edom, and Ammon, as they occurred five years after 
-he destruction of Jerusalem. 

The siege of Tyre, and Nebuchadnezzar’s war 
against Egypt, are, next to the affairs of the Jews, 
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most remarkable in Ezekiel’s writings. After these 
melancholy visions, God showed hit more consola- 
tory events ;—the return from the captivity—the re- 
building of the temple and city—the restitution of the 
kingdom of Judab and Israel, &c. chap. xxxvi. 
XXXVI. XXXvili. &c. 

Jerome is of opinion, that as Jeremiah prophesied at 
Jerusalem at the same time as Ezekiel did beyond 
the Euphrates, the prophecies of the latter were sent 
to Jerusalem, and those of the former into Mesopota- 
mia, to comfort and encourage the captive Jews. 
It is said by Epiphanius, that Ezekiel was put to 
death by the prince of his people, because he exhort 
ed him to leave idolatry ; but it is difficult to say who 
this prince could be. It is affirmed, that his body 
was laid in the same cave in which Shem and Ar- 
phaxad were deposited, on the banks of the Luphra- 
tes. Benjamin of Tudela says, that his tomb is be- 
hind the synagogue, between the Eupbrates and the 
Chebar, in a very fine vault built by Jehoiachin ; 
that the Jews keep a lamp always burning there, and 
boast that they possess the prophet’s work, written 
with his own hand, which they read every year on 
the great day of expiation. 

Josephus (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 6, 10.) says, that Eze- 
kiel left two books concerning the captivity ; that 
having foretold the ruin of the temple, and that 
Zedekiah should not see Babylon, these writings were 
sent to Jerusalem; cireumstances which we do not 
read in Ezekiel; but which seem to favor the opin- 
ion of Jerome. Athanasius believed, that one of two 
books of Ezekiel was lost ; and Spinoza thinks, that 
what we have of his writings is a fragment only ; 
but there is no proof of all this; nor do we know 
upon what authority Josephus made his assertion. 

The writings of Ezekiel have been always acknowl- 
edged canonical; nor was it even disputed that he 
was their author. The Jews, however, say, that the 
Sanhedrim deliberated long, whether his book should 
form part of the canon. The ioe obscurity of 
his prophecy, at the beginning and the end, was ob- 
jected; and also what he says in chap. xviii. 2—20, 
that the son should not bear the iniquity of his father ; 
which was thought contrary to Moses, who says, the 
Lord visiteth the sins of the fathers on the children 
to the third and fourth generation. But this difficul- 
ty was removed by Ananias. It may be observed, 
that Moses himself says the same thing, in Deut. 
xxiv. 16: “The fathers shal] not be put to death for 
the children, neither shall the children be put to 
death for the fathers: every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin.” 

Ezekiel speaks of a resurrection, (ch. xxxviii. 1.) 
and says that, having been conducted [in vision] into 
a field of bones, the Spirit of God induced him to 
prophesy to them, upon which they gradually re- 
assembled and revived. 

EZION-GABER, or Ez1on-GEeBER, a city of Ara- 
bia Deserta, on a gulf of the Red sea, called the 
Elanitic gulf, and close by the city of Elath. The 
Israelites came from Ebrona to Ezion-gaber; and 
thence to the wilderness of Zin. At this port Sol- 
omon equipped his fleets for the voyage to Ophir, 
Num. xxxiil. 35; Deut. ii. 8; 1 Kingsix. 26. See 
Exvatu and Exonvs. 

EZRA, or Espras, the famous Jewish high-priest 
and reformer, was of a sacerdotal family ; by some 
thought to be son of Jeraiah, the high-priest, who 
was put to death at Riblatha by Nebuchadnezzar, 
after the capture of Jerusalem; but as Calmet thinks, 
only his grandson, or great-grandson. It is believed 
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that the first return of Ezra from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem was with Zerubbabel, in the beginning of Cy- 
rus’s reign, A. M. 3468, of which he himself wrote 
the history. He was veiy skilful in the law, and 
zealous for God’s service; and bad, doubuess, a 
great share in al] the transactions of his time. 

The enemies of the Jews procured from the court 
of Persia an order, forbidding them to continue the 
rebuilding of the temple, which they had resumed 
after the death of Cyrus and Cambyses; but this 
order being revoked in the beginning of the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, (A. M. 3485,) they proceeded, aud 
dedicated the temple in 3489, Ezra vi. Ezra, not- 
withstanding, returned to Babylon, probably on some 
affairs of his nation; and in the seventh year of Ar- 
taxerxes Lougimanus, (A. M. 3537, ante A. D. 467,) 
was sent back to Jerusalem, with letters patent, per- 
mitting all Israelites in his kingdom to return to 
Judea, with all their gold and silver, the vessels of 
the temple, and also offerings of the king and his 
connate to buy victims for the sacrifices. Arta- 
xerxes commanded his treasurers in the provinces be- 
yond the Euphrates to furnish Ezra with corn, wine, 
oil, salt, or money ; granted immunities to the priests 
and ministers of the temple ; and authorized Ezra 
to appoint judges and magistrates, and to govern and 
instruct those who returned to Jerusalem, chap. vii. 

Ezra therefore assembled_a great company of Is- 
raelites, and set forward for Jerusalem. At the banks 
of the river Ahava, he sent to invite certain priests 
and ministers of the temple, who were at Casiphia, 
{probably in the Caspian mountains,) to return with 
him; 258 of whom joined him. He appointed a sol- 
emn day to ray to God for a happy journey; and 
gave an accevunt of the gold and silver vessels which 

e king hud restored. They proceeded on their 
journey, in number 1775 men, and all arrived hap- 
pily in Judea, A. M. 3537, ch. viii. Ezra being in- 
formed that both priests and Levites, magistrates and 
common people, had married wives who were stran- 
gers an‘ idolaters, he rent his clothes, and having 
taken his seat in the temple, continued absorbed 
in grief and silence till the evening sacrifice. He 
then put up prayers tu God for the sins of the people, 
ch. ix. A great multitude having flocked together, 
he engaged the principal of the people by oath, to 
renew the covenant with the Lord, to dismiss their 
strange wives, with their children, and directed all 
of them to assemble, within three days, at the temple 
for the same purpose, and with the same effect, ch. 
x. Ezra had the principal authority in Jerusalem 
till the arrival of Nehemiah. 

In the second year of Nehemiah’s government, the 
people being assembled at the temple, during the 
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feast of tabernacles, Ezra was desired to read the 
law, which he did from morning to noon, accompa- 
nied by Levites, who stood beside him in silence. 
The next day they desired information from him 
how to celebrate the feast of tabernacles. This he 
explained to them, and continued eight days reading 
the law in the temple, which was followed by a sol- 
emn renewal of the covenant, Neh, viii. ix. 

Josepbus says, Ezra was buried at Jerusalem ; but 
the Jews believe that he died in Persia, in a second 
journey to Artaxerxes, and show his tomb in the city 
of Zamuza. He is said to have lived nearly 120 years. 

It is believed that Ezra was chiefly concerned in 
revising and arranging the books of Scripture. He 
had great zeal and knowledge, and having the spirit 
of prophecy, it is very probable that he took great 
paius in collecting the sacred writings and forming 
the present canon, It is also thought that be assist- 
ed in compiling both books of the Chronicles, and 
added in all the books what appeared necessary for 
illustrating, connecting, or completing them. Some 
are of opinion that Ezra and Malachi were the same 
person ; and it is certain, that Malachi is not so much 
a proper as a common name,—angel or messenger 
of the Lord; and that in Ezra’s time, prophets were 
called Malachias, or angels of the Lord. (See Hag. 
i. 13. Mal. i. 1.) The fathers have cited Malachy 
under the name of angel. See Manacut. 

There are four books in the Vulgate bearing the 
name of Ezra or Esdras; but the first only is ac- 
knowledged to be his. This is certainly the work 
of Ezra; and in it he relates events of which he was 
witness, speaking often in the first person. 'The 
second book is attributed to Nehemiah, and is called 
after him in the English translation. It is admitted, 
however, that some trifling matters have been added 
to it, which cannot belong to Nehemiah ; as the 
mention of the high-priest Jaddua, and king Darius, 
Neh. xij. 22. The third book is the same in sub- 
stance as the first, but interpolated. The fourth 
book is written with art enough, as if Esdras himself 
had composed it; but the marks of falsehood are dis- 
cernible throughout. It is not extant in Greek, and 
it never was in Hebrew. The Jews also ascribe to 
Ezra certain regulations, blessings, and prayers ; and 
some speak of a revelation, a vision or dream; but 
this is spurious. They have an extraordinary esteem 
for him; and say, if the law had not been given by 
Moses, Ezra would have deserved to have been their 
legislator. The Mahometans call him Ozair the son 
of Seraiah. 

EZRI, overseer of the gardens, or of the agricul- 
tural and farming department under David, 1 Chron. 
XXVil. 26. 
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FABLE, a story destitute of truth, Paul exhorts 
Timotby and Titus to shun profane and Jewish fa- 
bles, (1 Tim. iv. 7; Tit. i. 14.) as having a tendency 
to seduce men from the truth. By these fables some 
understand the Gnostics’ cabalistical interpretations 
of the Old Testament. But the fathers, generally, 
and after them most of the modern commentators, 
interpret them of the vain traditions of the Jews, 
especially concerning ne and other things to be 
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abstained from as unclean, which our Lord also 
styles “the doctrines of men,” Matt. xv. 9. This 
sense of the passages is confirmed by their context, 
In another sense, the word is taken to signify an ap- 
vlogue, or instructive tale, intended to convey truth 
under the concealment of fiction, as Jotham’s fable 
of the trees, Judg. ix. 7—12. See Parasre. 
FACE. The Lord promised Moses, that his face 
should go before Israel: “I myself,” say the LXX. 
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but rather “the angel of my face.” This, and the 
angel of his presence, (Isa. |xiii. 9.) mean the Messi- 
ah. See Worp or THE Lorn. 

Moses begged of God to show him his face, or to 
manifest his glory. God replied, “I will make all 
my goodness pass before thee ; and I will proclaim 
the name of the Lord before thee ;—-but thou canst 
not see my face; for there shall no man see me and 
live,” Exod. xxxiii. The persuasion was very 
prevalent in the world, that no man could support 
the sight of Deity, Gen. xvi. 13; xxxii. 30; Exod. 
xx..19); xxiv. 11; Judg. vi. 22, 23. We read in 
Numb. xii. 8. that “God spake mouth to mouth with 
Moses, even apparently, and not in dark speeches.” 
And in Numb. xiy. 14. “The Canaanites have heard 
that thou, Lord, art among this people, and seen face 
to face.” In Deut. v.4. God talked with the He- 
brews “face to face, out of the midst of the fire.” 
All these phrases are to be understood as jntimating 
that God manifested himself to the Israelites ; that he 
made them hear his voice as distinctly as if he had 
appeared to them face to face ; notthat they actually 
saw him. 

The face of God sometimes denotes his anger, 
Psal. Ixviii. 2. Sometimes it is used in a different 
sense. To consider the face of any one, is to respect 
his person, Proy. xxviii. 21. The judge ought to 
shut his eyes, as not regarding any person whose 
cause comes before him, and to open them only to 
justice. Sometimes, to know thy face, signifies to 
do a favor, Mal.i.8,9 ; Gen. xix. 2]. “I have accept- 
ed thee concerning this thing also.” Heb. “1 bave 
accepted thy face.” To spit in one’s face, is a sign of 
the utmost contempt, Isa. i. 6 ; Matt. xxvii. 67. 

We have an expression in Joel ii, 6—* Before their 
approach [the locusts’] the people shall be much 
pained, all faces shall gather blackness ;” which is also 
adopted by the prophet Nahum, ii. 10. “The heart 
melteth, the knees smite tugether, much pain is in all 
loins, and the faces of them all gather blackness”— 
which sounds uncouth to an English ear; but it is 
elucidated by the following extract from Ock- 
Jey’s history of the Saracens. (Vol. ii. p. 319.) 
Mr. Harmer has referred this blackness to the effect 
of hunger and thirst; and Calmet to a bedaubing 
of the face with soot; a proceeding not very consist- 
ent with the hurry of flight, or the terror of distress. 
“Kumeil, the son of Ziyad, was a man of fine wit. 
One day, Hejage made him come before him, and 
reproached him, because in such a garden, and be- 
fore such and such persons, whom he named to him, 
he had made a great many imprecations against him, 
saying, the Lord blacken his face, that is, fill him with 
shame and confusion ; and wished that his neck was 
cut off, and his blood shed.” The reader will ob- 
serve how perfectly this explanation agrees with the 
sense of the passages above quoted. To gather black- 
ness is equivalent to suffering extreme confusion, and 
being overwhelmed with shame, or with terror and 
dismay.—In justice to Kumeil, we ought not to omit 
the ready turn of wit, which saved his life. “It is 
true,” said he, “I did say such words in such a gar- 
den; but then I was under a vine-arbor, and was 
looking on a bunch of grapes, that was not yet ripe : 
and I wished it might be turned black soon ; that they 
might be cut off, and be made wine of.” We see, in 
this instance, as the sagacious moralist remarks, that 
“with the well-advised is wisdom ;” and that “the 
tongue of the wise is health ;” that is, preservation 
and safety. 

[In both these passages, however, the Heb. -y5, 
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partir, does not signify blackness, but brightness, 
beauty, comeliness, &c. The phrase is, therefore, 
illustrated by Joel i. 10, where the stars are said “to 
gather in, withdraw their shining ;’ so here, men’s 
faces are said “to gather in, withdraw their bright- 
ness, cheerful expression,” ete. i. e. grow pale with 
fear before the judgments of God. R. 

FAIR-HAVENS, (Acts xxvii. 8.) is called by Ste- 
phen, the geographer, “the fair shore.” It was, 
probably, an open kind of road, notso much a portas 
a bay, which did not afford more than good anchor- 
age for a time, on the south-east part of Crete. Je- 
rome and others speak of it asa town on the open 
shore. 

FAITH, a disposition of mind by which we hold 
for certain the matter affirmed. This faith, which 
produces good works, gives life to a righteous man, 
Rom. i. 17; Hab. i. 4. It may be considered, ei- 
ther as proceeding from God, who reveals his truths 
to man; or from man, who assents to and obeys the 
truths of God ; in both these senses it is called faith, 
Rom. iii. 3. Faith is taken also for a firm confidence 
in God, by which, relying on his promises, we ad- 
dress ourselves without hesitation to him, whether 
for pardon or other blessings, Matt. xvii. 20; James 
i. 5, 6. 

Faith is a reliance on testimony: if it be human 
testimony, in reference to human things, it is not en- 
titled to reception until after examination and con- 
firmation. Human testimony, in reference to divine 
things, must also be scrupulously investigated before 
it be received and acted on; since the grossest of all 
deceptions have been imposed on mankind in the 
name of God. Nor is testimony, assuming to be di- 
vine, entitled to our adherence or affection, or obedi- 
ence, until after its character is proved to be genuine, 
and really from heaven. The more genuine it is, 
the more readily will it undergo and sustain the tri- 
al; and the more clearly will its character appear. 
But after a testimony, a maxim, or a command, is 
proved to be divine, it does not become a creature 
so ignorant and so feeble as man, to doubt its possi- 
bility, to dispute the obedience to which it is entitled, 
or to question the beneficial ccusequences attached 
to it, though not immediately apparent to human 
discernment. 

Faith has respect to evil as well as to good; and 
in this it differs fron. hope. Hope wishes for good 
only ;—no man hopes for afflictions or evils. Hope 
desires rewards only; faith expects punishments as 
well as rewards. Faith deters from bad conduct, 
through fear, no less than through desire of advan- 
tage; hope allures through promises of blessings, 
Faith is the full assurance or personal conviction, of 
the reality of things not seen; it looks backward to 
past ages, as well as forward to futurity. Hope looks 
only forward. By faith we believe that the world 
was originally created by God; though we can form 
no conception of, much less can we see, the matter 
out of which it was composed. By faith we believe in 
the existence of ancient cities, as Babylon, Jerusalem, 
&c. also of distant cities and places, as Rome, Egypt, 
&c. also of persons formerly living, as Abraham, 
David, our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. Faith antici- 
pates things never seen as yet: so Noah, by faith, 
built the ark, though no general deluge had ever 
then been witnessed ; so Moses, actuated by faith in 
the descent of the Messiah from Israel, quitted the 
honors and pleasures of Egypt; and so every pious 
Christian, believing that what God has promised he 
is able to perform, looks forward with realizing 
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belief in the existence of heaven and of hell ; of re- 
wards and punishments beyond the grave ; not sueh 
as are restricted to this world; but such as coincide 
with the immortality of the soul, and with the power 
and wisdom of the supreme and universal Judge. 

Faith is taken for honesty, fidelity in performing 
promises, truth; and in this sense it is applied both 
to God and man. 

FAITHFUL, an appellation given in Scripture to 
professing Christians, to all who had been baptized ; 
and it is used to this day in that application in eccle- 
siastical Janguage. See 1 Cor. iv. 17; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. iv. 9; 1 Pet. v.12; Acts xvi. 1,15; 2 Cor. vi. 15; 
1 Tim. v. 16. and many other passages. The apostle 
directs Titus, (chap. i. 6.) that the children of the 
bishops should be faithful ; no doubt, as examples to 
the flock, of the dedication of the children of the 
clergy to the most holy Trinity, by the introductory 
ordinance of Christianity. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS, see Divryation. 

FAMINE. Scripture records several famines in 
Palestine, and the neighboring countries, Gen. xii. 
10; xxvi. 1. The most remarkable one was that of 
seven years in Egypt, while Joseph was governor. 
It was distinguished for continuance, extent, and 
severity ; particularly, as Egypt is one of the coun- 
tries least subject to such a calamity, by reason of its 
general fertility. Famine is sometimes a natural 
effect, as when the Nile does not overflow in Egypt, 
or rains do not fall in Judea, at the customary sea- 
sons, spring and autumn; or when caterpillars, 
locusts, or other insects, destroy the fruits. The 
oe Joel notices these last causes of famine. 

e compares locusts to a numerous and terrible 
army ravaging the land, Joel i. Famine was some- 
times an effect of God’s anger, 2 Kings viii. 1, 2. 
The prophets frequently threaten Israel with the 
sword of famine, or with war and famine, evils that 
generally go together. Amos (viii. 11.) threatens an- 
other sort of famine: “I will send a famine in the 
land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord.” 

FAN, an instrument used in the East for winnow- 
ing corn. Fans are of two kinds; one a sort of fork, 
having teeth, with which they throw up the corn to 
the wind, that the chaff may be blown away ; the oth- 
er is formed to produce wind when the air is calm, Isa. 
xxx. 24. Our Lord is represented as having his fan in 
his hand, in order to purge his floor. By the Chris- 
tian dispensation, and the moral influence which it 
introduced, men are placed in a state of trial, and 
the righteous separated from the wicked, Matt. iii. 
12. God’s judgments are compared to a fan, (Jer. 
xv. 7.) by these he subjects nations and individuals to 
the blast of his vengeance, and scatters and disperses 
them for their sins. See TuHrasHina. 

FASTING has, in all ages and among all nations, 
been practised in times of mourning, sorrow, and 
affliction. It is in some sort inspired by nature, 
which, under these circumstances, refuses nourish- 
ment, and suspends the cravings of hunger. We 
see no example of fasting, properly so called, before 
IMoses ; whether the patriarchs had not observed it, 
which yet is difficult to believe, since there were 
greut mournings among them, which are particularly 
described, as that of Abraham for Sarah, and that 
of Jacob for Joseph; or whether he did not think it 
necessary to mention it expressly, is uncertain. It 
appears by the law, that devotional fasts for expiation 
of sins were common among the Israelites. Moses 
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xxiv. 18; Deut. x. 10.) as did our Lord in the wilder 
ness, Matt. iv. 2; Luke iv. 2. The Jewish legislator 
enjoined no particular fast; but it is thought that the 
great day of expiation was strictly observed as a fast. 
Joshua and the elders of Israel remained prostrate 
before the ark, from morning until evening, with- 
out eating, after Israel was defeated at Ai, (Josh. 
vii. 6.) and the eleven tribes which fought against 
that of Benjamin, did the same, Judg. xx. 26. See 
also 1 Sam. vii. 6; 2Sam. xii. 16. The king of Nin- 
eveh, terrified by Jonah’s preaching, ordered that not 
only men, but beasts also, should continue without 
eating or drinking ; should be covered with sackcloth, 
and each after their manner cry to the Lord, Jonun 
iii. 5, 6. 

The Jews, in times of public calamity, appointed 
extraordinary fasts, and made even the children at 
the breast fast. See Joel ii. 16. They begin the 
observance of their fasts in the evening after sunset, 
and remain without eating uutil the same hour the 
next day, or until the rising of the stars; on the 
great day of expiation, when they are more strictly 
obliged to fast, they continue without eating fer 
twenty-eight hours. Men are obliged to fast from 
the age of full thirteen, and women from the age of 
full eleven years. Children from the age of seven 
years fast in proportion to their strength. During 
this fast, they not only abstain from food, but from 
bathing, perfumes, and ointments ; they go barefoot, 
and are continent. This is the idea which the 
eastern people have generally of fasting; it is a total 
abstinence from pleasures of every kind. The prin- 
cipal fast-days of the Jews may be seen in the Jew- 
1sH CaLeNpDAR, at the end of the Dictionary. Be- 
side those fasts, which are common to all Jews, 
others, which are devotional, are practised by the 
most zealous and pious. The Pharisee says, (Luke 
xviii. 12.) “T fast twice a week,” that is, on Thurs- 
day, in memory of Moses’ going up mount Sinai 
on that day; and on Mondiy, in memory of his 
coming down from thence. It it said, that some 
Pharisees fasted four days in the week; aud in the 
Greek of Judith, we read, that she fasted every day, 
except “the eves of tLe sabbaths, and the sabbaths ; 
and the eves of the new moons, and the new moons; 
and the feasts aud solemn days of the house of 
Israel.” 

It does not appear by his own practice, or by his 
commands, that our Lord instituted any particular 
fast. When, however, the Pharisees reproached 
him, that his disciples did not fast so often as theirs, 
or as John the Baptist’s, he replied, “Can ye make 
the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the 
bridegroom is with them ? but the days will come, 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, 
and then shal] they fast in those days,” Luke v. 34, 
35. Accordingly, the life of the apostles and first 
believers was a life of self-denials, of sufferings, aus- 
terities, and fastings. Paul says, (2 Cor. vi. 53 xi. 
27.) he bad been, and still was, “in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often,” and he exhorts the faithful to imi- 
tate him in his patience, in his watchings, in his 
fastings. Ordinations and other acts of importance 
in the church were attended with fasting and prayers. 
The fasts of Wednesday and Friday, called stations 
in the Romish church, and that of Lent, particularly 
of the holy week, have been thought to be of early 
institution. 

FAT. God forbade the Hebrews to eat the fat 
of beasts. “All the fat is the Lord’s. It shall bea 
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yor dwellings, that ye neither eat fat nor blood,” 
ov. iil, 16, 17, Some interpreters take these words 
literally, and suppose fat as well as blood to be for- 
bidden, Josephus says, Moses forbids only the fat 
of oxen, goats, sheep, and their species, whivh agrees 
with Ley. vii. 23. “ Ye shall eat no manner of fat, of 
ox, or of sheep, or of goats.” The modern Jews 
observe this, but the fat of other sorts of clean crea- 
tures they think is allowed for use, conformably to 
Lev. vii. 24. Others maintain, that the law, which 
forbids the use of fat, should be restricted to fat sep- 
arated from the flesh ; such as that which covers the 
kidneys and intestines ; and this only in the case of 
its being offered in sacrifice; which is confirmed 
by Lev. vii. 25. 

Fat, in the Hebrew idiom, signifies, not only that 
of beasts, but the rich or prime part of other things. 
“He should have fed them also with the fat [Eug. 
trans. finest] of wheat,” Ps. Ixxxi. 163; exlvii. 14. 
Fat expresses also the source of compassion or mer- 
cy. As the bowels are stirred at the recital of mis- 
fortune, or at the view of melancholy and afflicted 
objects, it has been thought that sensibility resided 
principally in the bowels, which are commouly fat. 
The Psalmist reproaches the wicked with shutting 
up their bowels, feeling no compassion at the sight 
of his extreme grief. “Mine enemies compass me 
about, they are enclosed in their own fat,” Psali xvii. 
9,10. In another passage he says, they sinned with 
affectation, almost like Jeshurun, who, when waxed 
fat, kicked, and forgot God which made him, 
Deut. xxxii. 15. “The fat of the earth,” implies the 
fruitfulness of the land, Gen. xxxvii. 28. Fat denotes 
abundance of good things, Job xxxvi. 16 ; Psalm ]xiii. 
5; Jer. xxxi. 14. 

FATHER. This word is often taken in Scrip- 
ture for grandfather, great-grand father, or the founder 
of a family, how remote soever. So the Jews call 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, their fathers. Christ 
is called son of David, though David was many 
generations distant from him. By father is likewise 
understood the institutor, the original practiser, or 
master, of a certain profession. Jabal was “father 
of such as dwell in tents, and such as have cattle.” 
Jubal was “father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ,” or flute, &c. Gen. iv. 20, 21. Hurain is call- 
ed father by the king of Tyre; (2 Chron. ii. 13.) and 
(2 Chron. iy. 16.) even to Solomon, because he was 
the principal workman, and chief director of their 
undertakings. Father is a term of respect given by 
inferiors to superiors, and by servants to their mas- 
ters. The principal prophets were considered as 
fathers of the younger, who were their disciples; 
“sons of the prophets,” 2 Kings ii. 12; v. 13; vi. 21. 
Joseph says, that God had made him “a father to 
Pharaoh,” had given him great authority in that 
prince’s kingdom : that Pharaoh looked on him as 
his father, and had given him the government of his 
house and dominions,—Granp Vizier. Rechab, 
the founder of the Rechabites, is called their father, 
Jer. xxxv. 6. A man is said to be a father to the 
poor and orphans, when he supplies their necessities 
and sympathizes with their miseries, as a father 
would do towards them, Job xxix. 16. God declares 
himself to be the father of the fatherless, and the 
judge of the widow ; (Psalm Ixviii. 5.) and he is fre- 
quently called heavenly father, and simply, father ; 
eminently, the father, creator, preserver, and protec- 
tor of all, especially of those who invoke him, and 
serve him. See Deut. xxxii. 6. 

Since the coming of our Saviour, we have a new 
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right to call God our father, by reason of the adop- 
tion and filiation which he has merited for us, by 
clothing himself in our humanity, and purchasing us 
by bis death ; “ Ye have received the spirit of adep- 
tion, whereby we ery, Abba, Father. The spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God,” Rom, viii. 15, 16. The devil is 
called the father of the wicked, and the father of 
lies, John viii. 44. He deceived Eve and Adam; he 
introduced sin and falsehood ; he inspires his follow- 
ers with his spirit and sentiments. The prophets 
reproach the wicked Jews with calling idols, “my 
father,” Jer. ii. 27. They said so in effect, if not in 
words, since they adored them as gods. The hea- 
then gave the name father to several of their divini- 
ties ;—as to Jupiter, “father of gods and men ;” 
father Jove, &c. and to Bacchus, Liber Pater, &c. 
These appellations the idolatrous Jews repeated and 
imitated. The father of Sichem, the father of Teko- 
ah, the father of Bethlehem, &e. signify the chief 
person who inhabited these cities; or he who built 
or rebuilt them. To be gathered to their fathers, to 
sleep with their fathers, are common expressions, 
signifying death; and perhaps referring to interment 
in the same sepulchre. Christ is called, (Isa. ix. 6.) 
“the everlasting father,” because by him, says Cal- 
inet, we are begotten in God for eternity ; he procures 
life eternal to us, by adopting us to be sous of God, 
and by the communication of his merits. The ex- 
pression, however, is, “father of the everlasting (the 
Gospel) age.” Our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 9.) forbids us 
to call any man “ master,” because we have one in 
heaven. Rather, to call no man father, in the same 
sense as the sons of the prophets called their teacher 
father; to follow no earthly leader ; to follow blindly 
the dictates of no man, however eminent or digni- 
fied; but to obey God only. Not that we should 
abandon, or despise, earthly fathers; God requires 
us to honor that relation; but, when the glory of 
God, or our salvation, is at stake, if our fathers or 
our mothers are obstacles, we should say to them, 
“We know you not;” and to God, “ Doubtless thou 
art our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art 
our father, our redeemer,” Isaiah Ixiii. 16. Acam is 
the father of the living; Abraham is the father of the 
faithful; called also the father of many nations, be- 
cause many people sprung from him; as the Jews, 
Ishmaelites, Edomites, Arabs, &c. 

FEAR, a painful apprehension of danger. In 
the Scriptures, when spoken of as exercised towards 
God, or in a religious sense, it means rather reverence, 
veneration. It is sometimes used for the object of 
fear; as the fear of Isaac, that is, the God whom 
Issac feared, Gen. xxxi. 42,. God says that he would 
send his fear before his people, to terrify and destroy 
the inhabitants of Canaan. Job (vi. 4.) speaks of 
the terrors of God, as set in array ageinst him; and 
the Psalmist, (Ixxxviii. 15.) that he had suffered the 
terrors of the Lord with a troubled mind. The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; (Ps. cxi. 10.) 
and to fear God, and keep his commandments, is the 
whole duty of man, Eccl. xii. 13. It deserves notice, 
that true religion is more frequently described asthe 
fear of God in the Old Testament than in the New ; 
one reason of which might be the temporal sanctions 
annexed to the sovereignty of God, as it respected 
the nation of the Jews; and which, under the Gos- 
pel, are not applicable to all nations of the earth tc 
whom the Gospel is sent, and to whom the most 
wonderful and supreme instance of divine love is 
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now revealed. We read, that “God is love,” and to 
be ioved; not that God is fear, and to be feared, or 
dreaded ; though we read of godly fear (Heb. xii. 
28.) and of the fear of God, as showing itself in re- 
ciprocal affection between Christian brethren, 2 
Cor. vii. 1; Eph. vy. 21. Compare Rom. viii. 15; 
2 Tim. i. 7. 

FEASTS. God appointed several festivals among 
the Jews: (1.) To perpetuate the memory of great 
events wrought in favor of them: the Sabbath com- 
memorated the creation of the world; the Passover, 
the departure out of Egypt; the Pentecost, the 
Jaw given at Sinai, &c. (2.) To keep them stead- 
fast to their religion, by the view of ceremonies, and 
the majesty of divine service. (3.) To procure them 
certain pleasures and allowable times of rest; their 
festivals being accompanied with rejoicings, feasts, 
and innocent diversions. (4.) To give them instruc- 
tion; for in their religious assemblies the law of 
God was read and explained. {5.) To renew the 
acquaintance, correspoudence, and friendship, of 
their tribes and farnilies, which, coming from distant 
towns in the country, met three times a year, in the 
holy city. For a description of these feasts, see SaB- 
BATH, (ial Passover, Penrecost, TrRumPers, 
Moon, Expiration, ‘Tasernacites, Purim, Dep- 
ICATION. 

Of the three great feasts of the year, (the Passover, 
Pentecost, and that of Taberuacles,) the octave, or 
the eighth day, was a day of rest as much as the 
festival itself; and all the males of the nation 
were obliged to visit the temple. But the law did 
not require them to continue there during the whole 
octave; except in the feast of Tabernacles, when 
they seemed to be obliged to be present for the 
whole seven days. 

In the Christian church we have no festival that 
clearly “pid to have been instituted by our Sa- 
viour, or his apostles ; but as we commemorate his 
passion as often as we celebrate his supper, he has 
hereby seemed to institute a perpetual feast. Chris- 
tians have always celebrated the memory of his 
resurrection on every Sunday. We see from Rev. i. 
10. that it was commonly called “the Lord’s day ;” 
and Barnabas, Ignatius, Justin, Irenzeus, 'Tertullian, 
and Origen, say, we celebrate the eighth day with joy, 
because on that day Jesus Christ rose from the dead. 
It appears from Scripture, that after the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, the apostles and Jewish Christians 
kept the Jewish feasts ; but these, being national, did 
not concern other nations ; nor could other nations 
come from their distant residences to attend them at 
Jerusalem. But, so early as we can trace, and cer- 
tainly as early as the second century, the Gentile 
Christians kept certain feasts, analogous to those of 
the Jewish Passover and Pentecost ;—that is to say, 
Easter, or rather the Pascha, on which was commem- 
orated the death and resurrection of Christ; and Whit- 
suntide, on which was commemorated the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. This was a favorite time for re- 
ceiving baptism ; and the white robes then worn by 
the new converts, gave name to the season. Some 
have thought that Easter was kept in the Christian 
sense, by the apostles; and that it is referred to in 
1 Cor. y.8. Asno Jewish feast fell about Christmas, 
there is no probability of any substitution in this fes- 
tival, as in the others. 

We sometimes read of the governor or master of 
the feast. He gave directions to the servants, and 
superintended every thing as he thought proper. 
He tasted the wine, and distributed it to the guests. 
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‘The author of Ecclesiasticus thus describes his office 

(chap. xxxii. 1, 2.)“Ifthou be made the master of a 
feast, lift not thyself up, but be among them as one 
of the rest; take diligent care of them, and so sit 
down. And when thou hast done all thy office, take 
thy place, that thou mayest be merry with them, and 
receive a crown for the well-ordering of the feast.” 
This office is mentioned in John ii. 8, 9, upon which 
Theophylact has a good remark: “That no one 
might suspect their taste was vitiated, by having 
drunk to excess, so as not to know water from wine, 
our Saviour orders it to be first carried to the goy- 
ernor of the feast, who certainly was sober ; for those 
who on these oceasions are intrusted with this office, 
observe the strictest sobriety, that they may be able 
properly to regulate the whole.” 

FEASTS OF LOVE, see Acarz. 

FEET, see Foor. 

FELIX, see Ciavnres III. 

FENCE. 'The Hebrews use two terms to denote 
a fence of different kinds ; +7, gadeér, or av, gédérah, 
and aawr, mesucdh. According to Vitringa, the latter 
denotes the outer thorny fence of the vineyard ; and 
the former, the inner wall of stoues surrounding it. 
The chief use of the former was to keep off men, and 
of the latter, to keep off beasts; not only from gar- 
dens, vineyards, &c. but also from the flocks at night. 
See Prov. xv. 19; xxiv. 31. From this root the 
Pheenicians called any enclosed place guddir, and 
particularly gave this name to their settlement in the 
south-western coast of Spain, which the Greeks 
from them called Ledewu, the Romans, Gades, and 
the moderns, Cadiz. In Ezek. xiii. 5, xxii. 30. gadér 
appears to denote the fortifications cf acity ; and in 
Ps. Ixii. 3. the wicked are compared to a tottering 
fence, and bowing wall; i. e. their destruction comes 
suddenly upon them. Fenced cities were such as 
were walled or fortified. 

FERRET, a sort of weasel, which Moses declares 
to be unclean, Lev. xi. 30. The Greek «vycis, is 
composed of mus, a rat, and gale, a weasel, because 
this animal has something of both. The Hebrew 
npax, anaca, [Eng. trans. ferret,] is by some translated 
hedgehog, by others leech or salamander ; by Bochart, 
lizard. It was most probably a species of lizard. 

FESTUS, PORTIUS, succeeded Felix in the 
government of Judea, A. D. 58. To oblige the Jews, 
Ielix, when he resigned his government, left Paul in 
bonds at Cresarea in Palestine, (Acts xxiv. 27.) and 
when Festus arrived, he was entreated by the prin 
cipal Jews to condemn the apostle, or to order him 
up to Jerusalem; they having conspired to assassi- 
nate him in the way. Festus, however, answered, 
that it was not customary with the Romans to con- 
demn any man without hearing him; and promised 
to hear their accusations at Cesarea. But Paul ap- 
pealed to Cesar; and so secured himself from the 
prosecution of the Jews, and the intentions of Fes- 
tus. Finding how much robbing abounded in Judea, 
Festus very diligently pursued the thieves; and he 
also suppressed a magician, who drew the people 
after him into the desert. He died in Judea, A. D. 
62, and Albinus succeeded him. 

FIELD, see furrows. 

FIG. ‘The fig-tree is very common in Palestine 
and the East; and flourishes with the greatest luxu- 
riance in those barren and stony situations, where 
little else will grow. Figs are of two sorts, the 
“boccore” and the “kermouse.” The black and white 
boccore, or early fig, is produced in Jame, though 
the kermouse, the fig properly so called, which is 
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preserved, and made up into cakes, is rarely ripe be- 
fore August. ‘There is also a long dark-colored ker- 
mouse, that sometimes bangs upon the trees all 
winter. For these figs generally hang a long time 
upon the tree before they fall off; whereas the boc- 
cores drop as soon as they are ripe, and, according to 
the beautiful allusion of the prophet Nahum, “fall 
into the mouth of the eater, upon being shaken,” ch. 
iii. 12. Dr. Shaw, to whom we are indebted for this 
information, remarks, that these trees do not proper- 
ly blossom, or send out flowers, as we render mpq, 
Hab. iii. 17. They may rather be said to shoot out 
their fruit, which they do like so many little buttons, 
with their flowers, small and imperfect as they are, 
enclosed within them. 

When this intelligent traveller visited Palestine, in 
the Jatter end of March, the boccore was far from 
being in a state of maturity; for, in the Scripture 
expression, “the time of figs was not yet,” (Matt. xi. 
13.) or not till the middle or latter end of June. The 
“time” here mentioned, is supposed by some authors, 
quoted by F. Clusius, in his Hierobotanicon, to be the 


third year, in which the fruit of a particular kind of 


fig-tree is said to come to perfection. But this spe- 
cies, if there be any such, needs to be further known 
and described, before any argument can be founded 
upon it. Dionysius Syrus, as he is translated by Dr. 
Loftus, is more to the purpose: “it was not the time 
of figs,” he remarks, because it was the month 
Nisan, when .trees yielded blossoms, and not fruit. 
It frequently happens in Barbary, however, and it 
need not be doubted in the warmer climate of Pales- 
ine, that, according to the quality of the preceding 
season, some of the more forward and vigorous trees 
will now and then yield a few ripe figs, six weeks or 
more before the full season. Something like this 
may be alluded to by the prophet Hosea, when he 
says, he “saw their fathers as the first-ripe in the 
fig-tree at her first time ;” (ch. ix. 10.) and by Isaiah, 
who, speaking of the beauty of Samaria, and her 
rapid declension, says, she “shall be a fading flower, 
and as the hasty fruit before the summer; which, 
when he that looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in 
lis hand, he eateth it up,” ch. xxviii. 4. 

When the boccore draws near to perfection, then 
the kermouse, the summer fig, or caricee, begin to be 
formed, though they rarely ripen before August; at 
which time there appears a third crop, or the winter 
fig, as it may be called. This is usually of a much 
longer shape and darker complexion than the ker- 
mouse, hanging and ripening on the tree, even after 
the leaves are shed ; and, provided the winter proves 
mild and temperate, is gathered as a delicious morsel 
in the spring. We learn from Pliny, that the fig-tree 
was bifera, or bore two crops of figs, namely, the 
boccore, as we may imagine, and the kermouse ; 
though what he relates afterwards, should intimate 
that there was also a winter crop. “Seri fructus per 

«» hiemem in arbore manent, et estate inter novas fron- 
des et folia maturescunt.” “Ficus alterum edit 
fructum,” says Columella, “et in hiemem seram dif- 
feret maturitatem.” It is well known, that the fruit 
of these prolific trees always precedes the leaves; 
and consequently, when our Saviour saw one of them 
in full vigor having’ leaves, (Mark xi. 13.) he might, 
according to the common course of nature, very 
justly “look for fruit;” and haply find some boc- 
cores, if not some winter figs likewise, upon it. But 
the difficulties connected with the narrative of this 
transaction, will not allow of its dismission in this 
summary manner. 
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Mr. Taylor conjectures that this tree was the syca 
more, which bears fruit several times in the year, 
without observing any certain seasons, so that a per- 
son cannot determine, without a close inspection, 
whether it has fruit or not. But, to say nothing 
against the authority by which the ovzj is here pro- 
posed to be rendered “a sycamore,” which has its 
own proper appellation, cvzowwgéc, (Luke xix. 4.) 
the assumption seems inadequate to account for the 
malediction which was levelled against it; because it 
is plain that such a tree might at that time have been 
destitute of fruit, and yet by no means be barren. 
Dr. Shaw’s conjecture, therefore, seems to be the 
most satisfactory; uamely, that as the fig always 
puts forth the fruit before its leaves, and this was not 
the season for figs, (rather fig harvest, for so the 
words zaivos ouzer import, our Saviour was justified 
in expecting to meet with some on the tree. .As Mr. 
Bloomfield remarks, The whole difficulty results 
from the connecticn of the two last clauses of the 
13th verse: “And when he came to it he found 
nothing but leaves—for the time of figs was not yet ;” 
for the declaration, it was not yet fig harvest, cannot 
be (as the order of the words seems to import) the 
reason why there was nothing but leaves on the 
tree ; because, as we have seen, the fig is of that 
tribe of vegetables on which the fruit appears before 
the leaf. Certainly fruit, says Mr. Wiston, might be 
expected of a tree whose leaves were distinguished 
afar off, and whose fruit, if it bore any, preceded the 
leaves. If the words had been, “he found nothing 
but green figs, for it was not the time of ripe fruit,” 
says Campbell, we should have justly concluded that 
the latter clause was meant as the reason of what is 
affirmed in the former, but as they stand, they do not 
admit this interpretation. Al] will be clear, however, 
if we consider, with the writer above referred to, that 
the former of these clauses is parenthetical, and admit 
such a sort of trajectio as is not unfrequent in the 
ancient languages. The sense of the passage will 
then be as follows: “He came to see if he might 
find any thing thereon ; (for it was not yet the time 
to gather figs;) but he found leaves only; and he 
said,” &c. Similar inversions and trajections have 
been pointed out by commentators in various other 
parts of the New and Old Testaments, and Camp- 
bell particularly notices one in this very Gospel: 
(chap. xvi. 3, 4.) “They said, Who shall roll us away 
the stone? and when they looked, the stone was 
rolled away, for it was very great”—that is, “They 
said, Who shall roll us away the stone; for it was 
very great.” 

[The fruit of the fig-tree is one of the delicacies of 
the East; and is of course very often spoken of in 
Seripture. Dried figs are probably like those which 
are brought to our own country ; sometimes, how- 
ever, they are dried on a string. We likewise read 
of cakes of figs, (nba) 1 Sam. xxy. 18; 1 Chron. xii. 
40. 2 Kings xx. 7. These were probably formed by 
pressing the fruit forcibly into baskets or other ves- 
sels, so as to reduce them to a solid cake or Jump. 
In this way dates are still prepared in Arabia, In 
Djedda, Burckhardt remarks, (‘Travels in Arabia, p. 
29.) are “eight date-sellers; at the end of June the 
new fruit comes in; this lasts two months, after 
which, for the remainder of the year, the date-paste, 
called adjoue, is sold. This is formed by pressing 
the dates, when fully ripe, into large baskets, so forci- 
bly as to reduce them to a hard, solid paste or cake, 
each basket weighing usually about two hundred 
weight; in the market, it is cut out of the basket, and 
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sold by the pound.” He describes also smaller bas- 
kets, weighing about ten pounds each. See under 

Lacon. R. 

FIGURES, see Tyres. 

To FIND, to meet with, is used sometimes for to 
attack, to surprise one’s enemies, to light on them 
suddenly, &c. so Anah “found the Emim,” Gen. 
xxxvi. 24. (See Emm.) So the verb to find is used 
in Judg. i. 5. “They found Adonibezek in Bezek ;” 
that is, they attacked him there. The Philistine 
archers found king Saul ; they reached him, bit him, 
] Sam. xxxi. 8. See also 1 Kings xiii. 24. Itissaid 
of a man smitten by God, that he is no more found ; 
he has disappeared. Comp. Psalm xxvii. 10; Job 
vii. 10; xx.9. To find favor in the sight of any 
one, is an expressive form of speech conimon in 
Scripture. 

FINGER. The finger of God denotes his power, 
his operation. Pharaoh’s magicians discovered the 
finger of God in some of the miracles of Moses, Ex- 
odus viii. 19, That legislator gave the tables writ- 
ten with the finger of God to the Hebrews, Exod. 
xxxi. 18. The heavens were the work of God’s 
fingers, Psalm viii. 3. Our Lord says, he casts out 
devils with the finger of God ; meaning, perhaps, by 
his authority, Luke xi. 20. To put forth one’s finger, 
is a bantering gesture. If thou take away from the 
midst of thee the chain or yoke wherewith thou 
overwhelmest thy creditors, and forbear pointing at 
them, and using jeering and insulting gestures, Isaiah 
lix. 8. Some take this for a menacing gesture, as 
Nicanor stretched out his hand against the temple, 
threatening to burn it, 2 Mac. xiv. 33. 

FIR, an evergreen tree, of beautiful appearance, 
whose lofty height and dense foliage afford a spa- 
cious shelter and shade. It is worth observing, on 
the Heb. wna, berosh, how contradictorily the LXX 
have rendered it, for want of established principles 
of natural history—cypress, fir, myrtle, juniper. The 
Chaldee reads fir constantly ; and it is likely this 
translator should be quite as well acquainted with 
the subject as any foreigner. The Hebrew word 
seems, however, to mean the cypress ; or possibly an 
evergreen tree in general. 

In 2 Sam. vi. 5, it is said, that “ David and all the 
house of Israel played before the Lord on all manner 
of instruments made of fir-wood,” &c. Mr. Taylor 
inclines to think that the word beroshim in this pas- 
sage, may express some instrument of music, rather 
than the wood of which such instrument was made ; 
but with his usual candor, he gives the following 
passage from Dr. Burney’s history of music: “This 
species of wood, so soft in its nature and sonorous in 
its effects, seems to have been preferred by the an- 
cients, as well as the moderns, to every other kind, 
for the construction of musical instruments, particu- 
larly the bellies of them, on which their tone chiefly 
depends. Those of the harp, lute, guitar, harpsichord, 
and violin, in present use, are constantly made of 
fir-wood.” 

J. FIRE is often a symbol of the Deity, Deut. iv. 24. 
He appeared to Moses, tsaiah, Ezekiel, and John, in 
the midst of fire; the Psalmist describes his chariot 
as a flame, (Psal. xviii. 9, 10.) and Daniel says (vii. 
10.) that a fiery stream issued from before him. Fire 
is a common symbol of God’s vengeance, also; and 
the effects of his wrath, as war, famine, and other 
scourges, are compared t9 fire. Fire from heaven 
fell on victims sacrificed to the Lord, as a mark of 
approbation ; but when Abraham made a covenant 
with the Lord, a fire passed between the divided 
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pieces of the sacrifices, 
Shekinah. 

A perpetual fire was kept up in the temple, on the 
altar of burnt-sacrifices, by burning wood continually 
on it. In addition to this fire, there were several 
kitchens in the temple, where the provisions of the 
priests and the peace-offerings were dressed. 

The Son of God says, that he had brought fire on 
the earth, and desired nothing more than to have it 
kindled ; (Luke xii. 49.) that is, to subject the land of 
Judea to judgments, in consequence of its wicked- 
ness; part of which was already begun in the do- 
minions of the Romans. The sword of this people 
would complete the punishment. He came to bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost and fire, (Matt. iii. 11.) and 
to verify this prediction, the Holy Ghost descended 
on his disciples in the form of tongues of fire, Acts 
ii. 3. 

Tire will one day consume this world, according 
to Peter, 2 Enist. iii. 7, 12. The beathen had some 
knowledge of this; whether they received it from 
the Hebrews, or from the sacred writings; from tra- 
dition, or from reasoning, and their knowledge of the 
elements and the actual state of the earth, we know 
not. Josephus speaks of an ancient tradition, that 
before the deluge the sons of Seth had learned from 
Adam that the world would be destroyed first by 
water, afterwards by fire. Heraclitus held, that after 
it had passed through the flames, it would receive a 
new birth amidst the fire; the Stoics maintained the 
same; and Cicero particularly notices it in his book 
De Nat. Deorum, (lib. ii.) as does Ovid, (Met. lib. i) 

The Chaldeans, Persians, and some other people 
of the East, adored fire ; and there is a tradition that 
Abraham was thrown into a fire, because he refused 
to worship this element. See Zoroaster, ABRA- 
HAM. ; 

Few things are more shocking to humanity than 
the custom of which such frequent mention is made 
in Scripture, of making children pass through fire in 
honor of Moloch ; a custom, the antiquity of which 
appears from its: having been repeatedly forbidden 
by Moses, as Ley. xviii. 21, and, at length, in chap. 
xx. 1—5. where the expressions are very strong, of 
“giving his seed to Moloch.” This cruelty, one 
would hope, was confined to the strangers in Israel, 
and not adopted by any native Israelite; yet we af- 
terwards find the kings of Israel, themselves, practis- 
ing this superstition, and making their children pass 
through the fire. 

There is a remarkable variation of terms in the 
history of Ahaz, who, in 2 Kings xvi. 3, is said to 
make “his son to pass through the fire, according to 
the abomination of the heathen,” i.e. no doubt, in 
honor of Moloch,—while, in 2 Chron, xxviii. 3, it is 
expressed by “he purnep his children in the fire.” 
Now, as the book of Chronicles is best understood, 
by being considered as a supplementary and explan- 
atory history to the book of Kings, it is rather sin- 
gular, that it uses by much the strongest word in this” 
passage—for the import of >y3) is, generally, to con- 
sume, to clear off; so Psal. Ixxxiii. 14, “ As the fire 
burneth a wood,” so Isaiah i. 31, and this variation of 
expression is further heightened, by the word son 
(who passed through) being singular in Kings, but 
plural (sons) in Chronicles. It seems very natural to 
ask, “If he burned his children in the fire, how could 
he leave any posterity to succeed him ?” 

The rabbins have histories of the manner of pass- 
ing through the fires, or between the fires, or into 
caves of fire ; and there is an account ef an image, 
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which received children into its arms, and let them 
drop into a fire beneath, amid the shouts of the 
multitude, the noise of drums, and other instruments, 
to drown the shrieks of the agonizing infant, and 
the horrors of the parent’s mind. Waving further 
allusion to that account at present, the following ex- 
tract my afford a good idea, in what manner the 
passing through, or over, fire, was anciently perform- 
ed; the attentive reader will notice the particulars. 
“ A still more astonishing instance of the superstition 
of the ancient Indians, in respect to the venerated 
fire, remains at this day in the grand annual festival 
holden in honor of Darma Raiah, and called the 
Feast or Fire; in which, as in the ancient rites of 
Moloch, the devotees walk barefoot over a glowing 
Jire, extending forty feet. It is called the feast of 
fire, because they then walk on that element. It 
lasts eighteen days, during which time, those that 
make a vow to keep it, must fast, abstain from wo- 
men, lie on the bare ground, and walk on a_ brisk 
fire. The eighteenth day, they assemble, on the 
sound of instruments; their heads crowned with 
flowers, the body bedaubed with saffron, ane follow 
in cadence the figures of Darma Rajah, and of Dro- 
bede, his wife, who are carried there in procession. 
When they come to the fire, they stir it, to animate 
its activity, and take a little of the ashes, with which 
they rub their forehead, and when the gods have been 
three times round it, they walk either fast or slow, 
according to their zeal, over a very hot fire, extend- 
ing to about forty feet in length. Some carry their 
children in their arms, and others lances, sabres, and 
standards. The most fervent devotees walk several 
times over the fire. After the ceremony the people 
press to collect some of the ashes to rub their fore- 
heads with, and obtain from the devotees some of 
the flowers with which they were adorned, and 
which they carefully preserve.” (Sonnerat’s Trav- 
els, vol. i. 154.) See Baan. 

This extract is taken from Maurice’s “ History of 
Hindostan,” (p. 448.) and it accounts for several ex- 
pressions used in Scripture : such as causing children 
(very young, perhaps) to pass through fire, as we see 
they are carried over the fire, by which means, 
though devoted, or consecrated, they were not de- 
stroyed ; neither were they injured, except by being 
profaned. It might, however, and probably did, 
happen, that some of those who ihus passed, were 
hurt or maimed in the passing, or if not immediately 
slain by the fire, might be burned in this superstitious 
pilgrimage, in such a manner as to contract fatal dis- 
eases. May we suppose, then, that while some of 
the children of Ahaz passed safely over the fire, 
others were injured by it, and injured even to death ? 
But this could not be the case with all of them; as 
beside Hezekiah, his successor, we read of “ Maa- 
seiah, the king’s son,” 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. 

{Similar rites are still practised by the Chinese 
devotees. The following account is from the jour- 
nal of Mr. Abeel, American missionary at Canton, 
under date of April 14th, 1831. “ This afternoon we 
rode about six miles in the country and attended a 
Chinese ceremony, which reminded us of the rites 
of “Moloch, bloody king.” It occurs on the birth- 
day of the Taou gods, and is performed by running 
barefoot, through a heap of ignited charcoal. The 
fire covered a space of about 10 or 12 feet square, 
and was probably about 18 inches in height. It 
threw out a sweltering heat, and kept the spectators 
at some distance. The concourse was large, and 
the crash of gongs almost deafening. When we 
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arrived, we found two priests standing near the fire, 
earnestly conning a book, and performing a varicty of 
acts which its pages appeared to prompt. One of 
them held a cow’s horn in bis hand, with which he 
occasionally assisted the noise. The other was more 
actively engaged in burning paper, making his obei- 
sance, sprinkling water upon the heap, and striking 
it violently with a sword. During these ceremonies, 
he frequently bowed to the ground, and gazed up- 
ward, with an expression of most intense earnest- 
ness. There was something striking in the whole 
appearance and conduct of the man, It was very 
evident, that if not himself fully persuaded of the 
presence and power of the being he invoked, he 
well knew how to produée this persuasion in the 
minds of the ignorant around him. 

“The prescribed rites being performed, the priest 
approached the pile, went through a number of 
antics, and dashed furiously through the coals. A 
passage was kept clear from the adjacent temple, and 
as soon as the signal was given by the priest, a num- 
ber of persons, old and young, came running with 
idols in their hands, and bore them through the fire. 
Others followed, and among them an old man who 
halted and staggered in the very jaws of death. The 
scene was one of mad confusion, but its continuance 
was short, and the crowd soon dispersed. It is 
thought a test of the character of those who attempt 
it; if they bave a “true heart” and confidence in 
the gods, they cannot receive injury. Some of them 
pass through the fire in fulfilment of a vow made in 
time of danger or necessity. One of the votaries 
last year fell in the midst of the fire, and was se- 
verely burned.” (Miss. Herald for 1832, p.97.) *R. 

Humanity would induce us to hope that the ex- 
pression “ burned,” should be taken in a milder sense 
than that of slaying by fire; and, perhaps, this idea 
may be justified, by remarking the use of it in Exod. 
iii. 2, 3, “the bush burned (wsx2 473) with fire, yet the 
bush was not consumed (yay 85).”__ The word, there- 
fore, being capable of a milder, as well as of a strong- 
er sense, like our English word, fo burn, it is desi- 
rable, if fact would permit, to take it in the milder 
sense in the instance of Ahaz, and possibly in others. 
Nevertheless, the Indian custom of widows burning 
themselves to death with the body of their deceased 
husbands, contributes to justify the harsher construc- 
tion of the word to burn ; as the superstitious cruelty 
which can deprive women of life, may easily be 
thought guilty of equal barbarity in the case of chil- 
dren. In fact, the drowning of children in the Gan- 
ges, as an act of dedication, is common. 

The narrative of Daniel and his three companions 
being thrown into the fiery furnace, by order of 
Nebuchadnezzar, (Dan. iii.) bas been thought to in- 
volve some difficulties ; indeed Eichhorn selects this, 
among other reasons, for divesting Daniel of the pro- 
phetic character. The difficulty im the narrative, 
however, results, it is more than probable, from our 
want of information as to the form of the furnace, 
or place of fire, in which the memorable occurrence 
took place. An enclosed structure, similar to our 
ovens or furnaces, is certainly incompatible with 
some of the circumstances attendant upon the event; 
but we are not compelled to adhere to this notion. 
Maundrell discovered, in Syria, near Tortosa, a sin- 
gular structure, which was no doubt a temple of the 
Phenician and Chaldean idol, Baal, or the sun, 
whose representative was fire, and which may be 
very fairly supposed to represent, on a small scale 
the temple or court in which Nebuchadnezzar erect- 
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ed his image, and in which the flames were xi» lled 
for the Hebrew confessors. There was a cvurt 
of fifty-five yards 
square, cut in the 
natural rock, the 
sides of the 10ck 
standing round it, 
bout three yards 
high, supplied the 
place of walls. On 
three sides it was 
thus encompassed, 
but to the north- 
ward it lay open. 
In the centre of this 
area was a square 
poy of the rock 
eft standing ; being 
three yards high, 
and five yards and 
a half square. This served fora pedestal to a throne 
erected upon it. The throne was composed of four 
large stones, two at the sides, one at the back, another 
hanging over all at top, in the manner of a canopy. 
The whole structure was about twenty feet high, 
fronting toward that side where the court was open. 
The stone that made the canopy was five yards and 
three quarters square, and carved round with a hand- 
some cornish. What all this might be designed for, 
Wwe cannot imagine ; unless perhaps the court may 
pass for an ido] temple, and the pile in the middle 
for the throne of the idol; which seems the more 
probable, in regard that Hercules, that is, the sun, the 
great abomination of the Phoenicians, was wont to be 
adored in an open temple. At the two innermost 
angles of the court, and likewise on the open side, 
were left pillars of the natural rock; three of each at 
the former, and two at the latter.” (Journal, Sunday, 
March 7.) 

The account of the apocryphal writer of the his- 
tory of this miracle says, that “the angel of the 
Lord descended, and smote the flame of fire out 
of the furnace, (or place of fire,) and made the mid- 
dle of the furnace as if a moist, dewy, whistling 
wind” were passing over it. Admitting this passage 
of wind over it, it could not be a close building; and 
this seems to be finally determined by the recollec- 
tion, that Nebuchadnezzar saw what occurred within 
it; which was absolutely impossible if it were en- 
closed like our tile-kilns; but, supposing it to be 
open, like the place of fire in our engraving, he 
might easily contemplate every occurrence of which 
it was the scene. 

This notion of an open furnace, or place of fire, 
appears, then, to be of some consequence to the 
proper understanding of the history. It is more 
congenial with the customs of the country, the idol- 
atry of the people, and the supposed dignity of the 
occasion. It leads us also to infer, that the transac- 
tion passed in the very sight, so to speak, of the gold- 
en image, in defiance of its influence and power, 
which, no doubt, were presumed to be most vigor- 
ous, most concentrated, within the precincts of its 
own immediate residence: yet here, where most 
competent to exertion, it was bafiled, counteracted, 
and defeated. 

‘There is no just reason for doubting, as Mr. Tay- 
lor supposes, fom whom we have abridged these 
observations, that the open temple, mentioned by 
Manundrell, being in the country of Tyre and Sidon, 
were used for the ica! of the Tyrian Hercules, 
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the Baal of the Fast; that is, the sun, whose repre- 
sentative on earth was elementary fire. (But see 
under Baar.) This element, we know, was the pri- 
mary deity of Chaldea, and the Chaldeans boasted 
of their deity, as superior to all others, because he 
was able to consume their representations, whether 
in wood, stone, or metal. ‘The identity of these 
deities was maintained by the Tyrians also; hence 
we read, that to prevent his desertion from their city, 
they chained the statue of Hercules to the altar of 
Apollo. If, then, the deity of the Chaldeans was also 
the deity of the Tyrians, doubtless the rites of his 
worship were similar in both countries; and since 
we find an open court in Syria still remaining, it takes 
off the difficulty (if any were supposed) in consider- 
ing an open court as the scene of religious rites ad- 
dressed to the same deity in Chaldea. 

It is probable enough that the history of the fiery 
furnace is much more intelligible in the East than 
among ourselves; that the publicity of this execu- 
tion would there be better understood ; that the con- 
test between (Baal) the deity fire, and Jehovah, 
would there excite not merely the liveliest interest 
throughout the nation, but, that the result of it would 
produce the most general confusion on one side, and 
the most vehement joy on the other ; also, that, when 
the Chaldeans saw their national deity vanquished, 
not by another element, as water, of which we have 
a history, but by a protecting, preserving power infi- 
nitely its superior, their perplexity would be extreme ; 
and they would feel their embarrassment with all 
the tenderness of eastern sympathy, and the exqui- 
site sensibility of eastern imagination, 

There are among the eastern people, as already 
noticed, traditions of a similar trial of Abraham by 
Nimrod, and a similar deliverance. They might 
confirm our remarks; but for the present we draw 
no other conclusion, than that of the open construc- 
tion of the Chaldean place of fire: that the whole 
was transacted asa kind of sacrifice to the deity, 
and in the immediate presence of his consecrated 
image. 

Hewr-rire is clearly described in the Old Testa- 
ment. Moses says, “A fire is kindled in my anger, 
and shall burn unto the lowest hell, and shall con- 
sume the earth with her increase, and set on fire the 
foundations of the mountains.” Here hell-fire or the 
place of torment is placed in the deepest parts of 
the earth. Isaiah is express: (xxxili, 14.) “Who 
among us shall dwell with devouring fire? Who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?” 
Our Saviour speaks of eternal fire prepared for the 
devil, his angels, and reprobates ; and John (Rev. xx. 
14, 15.) saw a lake of fire, into which the beast and 
his false prophet were cast, and which was the por- 
tion of infidels, murderers, and abominable persons. 
But whether these expressions are to be understood 
literally or metaphorically ; thatis, whether the fire of 
hell consists only in vehement anguish, and the 
worm in remorse and despair, is what critics and 
fathers are much divided about. Origen, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Gregory of Nice, and John Damascenus, say 
expressly, that it is not a material fire, but that the 
fire is bitterness for past sins, and the worm remorse 
of conscience ; a sentiment still common among the 
Greeks. But in the Latin church, the general opinion 
is, that the damned are tormented with real fire, and 
gnawed by areal worm, which does not die, If itbe 
asked, How can an elementary fire, or a living worm 
operate on the soul, which is a spiritual substance ? 
Augustin replies, Why should not this be credible of 
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the soul when separated from the body, since the 
mind of man, which certainly is not corporeal, does 
actually experience the pain of fire? For, after all, 
it is not the body which suffers heat, or cold, or pain ; 
it is the soul, united to that body. And why should 
not devils, and the souls of the damned, be insepara- 
bly linked to the fire that burns them, and the worm 
which gnaws them, as well as our soul is during our 
life-time united to our body? It has been thought, 
that there is an allusion in Isaiah Ixvi. 24. and Mark 
ix. 44. to the different modes of consuming dead 
bodies among the ancients;—by burning, and by 
burial: q. d. “the punishments in the future state 
will not become extinct, as fire must needs be extin- 
guished when the subject of it, that is, the body, is 
consumed; nor will they cease to exist, as the body 
ceases to exist when it is wholly perished in the 
earth, or wholly cousumed by worms, which worms 
themselves shall die; but as the spirit survives, so its 
puuishments shall continue.” This interpretation 
lmplies that the punishments spoken of are wholly 
spiritual, and existing independently of the body. 

FIRMAMENT. Moses says, that God made a 
firmament in the midst of the waters to separate the 
inferior from the superior waters. By the word yy 
rakia, the Hebrews understood the heavens, which, 
like a solid and immense areh, served as a barrier 
between the upper aud lower waters, baving win- 
dows, through which, when opened, the upper 
waters descended and formed the rain. But we are 
not to infer from this idea of the aucient Hebrews, 
that it really was so; in matters indifferent, the sa- 
cred writers generally suit their expressions to popu- 
lar conceptions. 

FIRST. This word does not always signify pri- 
ority of rank, or order, but sometimes before that, as 
—John i. 15, 30. Gr. “ He was first of me ;” he was 
before me. And chap. xv. 18. “If the world hate 
you, ye know it hated me before it hated you,” &c. 
Our Saviour required his disciples “to seek first the 
kingdom of God ;” i. e. before all things ; (Matt. vi. 
33.) and Paul says, that God displayed his mercy 
towards him, “who was the chief [first] of sinners,” 
and that in him first [eminently, wonderfully] “he 
showed forth all long-suffering,” 1'Tim. i. 15, 16. 

FIRST-BORN. This phrase is not always to be 
understood literally ; it is sometimes taken for the 
prime, most excellent, most distinguished of things. 
Thus, “Jesus Christ” is “the first-born of every 
creature, the first-begotten, or first-born from the 
dead ;” begotten of the Father before any creature 
was produced ; the first who rose from the dead by 
his own power. Wisdom says, that she came out of 
the mouth of the Most High before he had produced 
any creature, Ecclus. xxiv. 3; Isa. xiv. 30. “The 
first-born of the poor,” signifies the most miserable 
of the poor; Job xviii. 13. “the first-born of death,” 
the most terrible of deaths. After the destroying 
angel had killed the first-born of the Egyptians, God 
ordained that all the Jewish first-born, both of men, 
and of beasts for service, should be consecrated to 
him; but the male children only were subject to this 
law If a man had many wives, he was obliged to 
offer the first-born son by each one of them to the 
Lord. The first-born were offered at the temple, 
and redeemed for five shekels. The firstling of a 
clean beast was offered at the temple, not to be re- 
deemed, but to be killed; an unclean beast, a horse, 
an ass, or a camel, was either redeemed or exchang- 
ed ; an ass was redeemed by a lamb, or five shekels ; 
if not redeemed, it was killed. Commentators hold 
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that the first-born of dogs were killed, because they 
were unclean; and that nothing was given for them 
to the priests, because there was no trade or com- 
merce in them, See Deut. xxiii. 18. 

It has been questioned whether our Saviour, as 
first-born of the Virgin, was subject to this law. 
Some believe that he was not; others, that by the 
terms of the law he was. 

The ceremonies of the Jews for the redemption 
of their first-born, are as follows: If the child be a 
boy, when he is thirty days old, a descendant of 
Aaron is sent for, who is most agreeable to the fa+ 
ther; and the company being met, the father brings 
gold or silver in a cup or basin. ‘The child is then 
put into the priest’s hands, who asks the mother 
aloud, whether this boy is hers. She answers, Yes. 
He adds, “Have you never had any other child, 
male or female ; no untimely birth, or miscarriage ? ” 
She answers, No. “If so,” says the priest, “this 
child, as the first-born, belongs to me.” ‘Then turn- 
ing to the father, he says, “If you desire to have him, 
you must redeem him.” “This gold and this silver,” 
replies the father, “is offered to you for that purpose 
only.” The priest, turning to the assembly, says, 
“'This child, as the first-born, is therefore mine, ac- 
cording to this law,—those who are to be redeemed 
from a mouth old shalt thou redeem, according to 
thine estimation, for the money of five shekels,” &c. 
— ‘but I am content with this in exchange.” He 
then takes two gold crowns, or thereabouts, and re- 
stores the infant. If the father or mother are of the 
race of priests, or Levites, they do not redeem their 
son. The first-born among the Hebrews, as among 
all other nations, enjoyed particular privileges. See 
BirtTHu-RIGHT. 

In addition to the first-born of men and beasts 
which were offered to the Lord, or were redeemed 
by money, there was another kind of first-born, 
which were carried to the temple, in order to fur- 
nish the table for feasts of charity. Of this kind 
mention is made in Deut. xii. 17, 18: “Thou mayest 
not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy corn or 
wine, or the firstlings of thy herds, or of thy flock, 
nor any of thy vows ... but thou must eat these 
things before the Lord thy God in the place which 
he shall choose, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant, and the Le- 
vite that is within thy gates.” And again Deut. xii. 
18. (See below.) 

FIRST-FRUITS were presents made to God, of 
part of the fruits of the harvest, to express the sub- 
mission, dependence, and thankfulness of the offerers. 
They were offered at the temple, before the crop 
was gathered ; and, when the harvest was over, be- 
fore any private persons used their corn. The first 
of these first-fruits, offered in the name of the na- 
tion, was a sheaf of barley, gathered on the fifteenth 
of Nisan, in the evening, and threshed in a court of 
the temple. After it was well cleaned, about three 
pints of it were roasted, and pounded in a mortar. 
Over this was thrown a log of oil, and a handful of 
incense ; and the priest, taking the offering, waved it 
before the Lord towards the four cardinal points, 
throwing a handful of it into the fire on the altar, and 
keeping the rest. After this, all were at liberty to get 
in the harvest. (See Swear.) When the wheat har- 
vest was over, on the day of Pentecost, they offered 
as first-fruits of another kind, in the name of the na- 
tion, two loaves, of two assarons (about three pints) 
of flour each, made of leavened dough. Josephus 
mentions only one loaf, and says it was served up to 
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the priests that evening at supper, with the other 
offerings; and that all were to be eaten that day 
without leaving any thing. In addition to these 
first-fruits, every private person was obliged to bring 
his first-fruits to the temple ; but Scripture prescribes 
neither the time nor the quantity. The rabbins say, 
they were obliged to bring at least the sixtieth part of 
their fruits and harvest. The most liberal gave the 
fortieth, the least liberal, the fiftieth or sixtieth. They 
met in companies of four and twenty persons, to 
earry their first-fruits in a ceremouious manner. 'The 
company was preceded by an ox appointed for the 
sacrifice, with a crown of olives on his head, and his 
horns gilded ; and a player on the flute walked before 
them to Jerusalem. The first-fruits were of wheat, 
barley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, and dates. Each 
carried his basket. The rich had gold or silver, 
(Proy. xxv. 11, “a word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold, in pictures of silver,” &c. perhaps of first-fruits 
carried in baskets of fillagree-work, on such a joyful 
occasion,) the poor had wicker baskets. At Jerusa- 
lem, the citizens came out to meet and to salute them. 
When they arrived at the mountain on which the 
temple was situated, each one, even the king him- 
self, if he were there, took his basket on his shoul- 
der, and carried it to the court of the priests; the 
Levites singing, “I will magnify thee, O Lord,” &c. 
Psal. xxx. He who brought the first-fruits, said, “I 
profess this day unto the Lord thy God, that I am 
come unto the country, which the Lord sware unto 
our fathers for to give us ;” (Deut. xxvi. 4,5, &c.) and 
then putting the basket on his hand, (the priest sup- 
porting it at the bottom,) he continued—* A Syrian 
ready to perish was my father,” &c. He then put 
his basket by the side of the altar, prostrated himself, 
and went away. 

There was, besides this, another sort of first-fruits 
paid to God, Num. xv. 19, 21. When the bread in 
the family was kneaded, a portion of it was set apart, 
and given to the priest, or Levite, of the place: if 
there were no priest, or Levite, it was cast into the 
oven and there consumed. ‘The law had not fixed 
the quantity of this bread ; but Jerome says, that cus- 
tom and tradition had determined it to be between 
the fortieth and sixtieth part of what was kneaded. 
Philo speaks of this custom ; and Leo of Modena de- 
clares, it was observed in his time. This is one of 
the three precepts peculiar to the women, because 
they generally make the bread. The rabbins hold 
that no one is obliged to pay the first-fruits, excepting 
in the Land of Promise. 

Those offerings are often called first-fruits, which 
were brought by the Israelites from devotion, to the 
temple, for the feasts of thanksgiving, to which they 
invited their relations and friends, and the Levites of 
their cities. The first-fruits and tenths were the most 
considerable revenue of the priests and Levites. 

Paul says, Christians have the first-fruits of the 
Holy Spirit, a greater abundance of God’s Spirit, 
more perfect and more excellent gifts than the Jews. 
“Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept,” (1 Cor. xv. 20.) the first- 
begotten from the dead, or the first-born of those who 
rose again: the Thessalonians were, as it were, the 
first-fruits whom God had chosen to salvation ; (1 
Thess. ii. 12.) chosen with a particular distinction, as 
first-fruits were chosen from amidst the most ex- 
quisite of the several fruits, with a design of offering 
them to the Lord. 

FISH, 21>, dag, a general name in Scripture for 
aquatic animals, which the Hebrews place among 
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reptiles. We have few Hebrew names, if any, for 
particular fish. Moses says in general, (Lev. xi. 9.) 
that all sorts of river, lake, and sea fish may be eaten 
if they have scales and fins ; others are unclean. 

Some interpreters believe that the fish which 
swallowed Jonah was a whale ; but others, with more 
probability, suppose that it was a shark. 

FISHERS are frequently spoken of by the proph- 
ets, in their metaphorical discourses. A passage or 
two requires notice. Jeremiah says, (ch. xvi. 16.) 
“ Behold, I willsend for many (oa, pavvacim) fish- 
ers, and they shall (S17, prgum) fish them ; and after, 
I will send for many hunters, and they shall hunt 
them from every mountain, and from every hill, and 
out of the holes of the rocks.” Mr. Taylor thinks 
this would be more correct, if understood thus—“ I 
will send divers who shall dive after them, or, take 
them by wading, diving, plunging, following them 
among the holes and crannies of the rocks, and 
bringing them from thence.” For it should seem, he 
remarks, that the hunting associated with this fishing, 
being an active pursuit, demands more than mere 
angling, or fishing with nets, as its parallel ; neither 
among holes of the rocks are nets of use ; but divin 
is an active pursuit by water, as hunting is by lant 
and seems to maintain the requisite association of 
import in this passage. Diving for pearls was (and 
is) practised in the East; and, that diving is prac- 
tised as one way of taking fish, is strongly implied in 
the subsequent quotation from Niebubr. 

(There is no reason whatever for taking the word 
Jisher out of its usual sense ;—nothing can be more ap- 
propriate than its being employed along with hunter, 
as above. Still, a diver might, by possibility, be in- 
cluded under it, as it is in English. R. 

Is this the allusion of the prophet Ezekiel, (chap. 
xlvii. 10.) “ And fishers shall stand upon it, from En- 
gedi to En-eglaim ; they shall be a place to spread 
forth nets?” Such is our translation ; but, reading 
with the keri (iy, Amervu) shall gather, instead of 
(icy, AMeDU) shall stand, the words may be rendered 
thus: “And divers shall gather upon its banks; and 
from the kids’ fountain to the calves’ fountain, shall 
be the extent of separations.” But what does this 
mean ? Mr. Taylor suggests, “ They shall gather into 
heaps, (the word signifies to compress close together,) 
as pearl oysters are gathered into distinct hillocks; 
and the ground appointed fer such separate heaps 
shall be from En-gedi, the kids’ fountain, to En-eglaim, 
the calves’ fountain.” The prophet goes on to say, 
this river shall also have all other kinds of fish, in 
the same number and variety as the ocean itself. If 
this be the import of the place, then diving, as ane 
branch of fishing, is uniformly included in the dersy- 
atives from the word dag; and this idea increases 
the symbolical riches of these prophetic waters. 

Attaching the idea of diving to this word, gives a 
decided import to anoun used in Amos iy. 2: * The 
Lord God hath sworn that the days come... . that 
he will take you away with hooks, and your posterity 
with fish-hooks.” Mr, Harmer (Obs. vol. iv. p. 199.) 
enters at large into the rendering of this passage. 
Mr. Taylor would render thus: “ The Lord shall take 
you (yourselves) away with, or among, or pg beat 
forward by, prickles ; but those whom you leave ehind 
you shall be driven away by a diver’s weapon ; an in- 
strument equally sharp, and with points as numerous 
and piercing as those used by divers to strike at the 
fish which they pursue.”—By this rendering, he oir 
serves, the idea of driving forward cattle is preserved 
throughout the passage; and the change of ineta- 
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phor, by allusion to fishing (i. e. angling) is avoided. 
[The figure is here taken from the custom of taming 
or subduing animals by placing hooks or rings in 
their noses: Compare Is. xxxvii. 29, “ Therefore I 
will put my book in thy nose, and my bridle in thy 
lips, and I will turn thee back by the way which thou 
camest.” Why these hooks are here called fish-hooks, 
appears from Ezek. xxix.4; Job xli. 2,—viz. because 
it was customary to let the larger fish, when once 
caught, bang in the water, being fastened by a hook 
in the nose. See Bruce’s Travels. Oedmann’s 
Sammlungen, ete. V. 5. R. 

“ Of all the creatures which live in the water, the 
Mahometans eat only fish, and not alJ sorts of them. 
Those which are considered as pure and edible, ac- 
cording to the books of the old Mahometan theologist, 
ought to have been taken in nets, or with the hand, 
while alive ; when the water being ebbed away, leaves 
the shores dry. Nevertheless, they take them, at 
least in the Euphrates, with the book, or with a grain 
which intoxicates them. Some have questioned 
whether a piece of fish, which swims on the water, 
may be eaten? and it is decided, that it is lawful 
when there appears some mark that the fish was 
killed by a knife, or by a sabre ; because then, it is 
presumed, that the words bism alla akbar were pro- 
nounced over it. Ido not remember to have seen 
fishes alive among the Mahometan fishermen. Those 
of Djidda and Loheia only brought asbore such as 
were dead : without a doubt they had cut their throats, 
lest they should die of themselves, and so become 
impure.” (Niebuhr, Descrip. Arabie, p. 150. Fr. edit.) 
Here we see that fish are taken by the hand; they 
are also killed by sharp weapons, as a knife, or a sa- 
bre ; and therefore other sharp and piercing instru- 
ments, better adapted to the purpose than knives or 
sabres, could hardly fail of being employed by fish- 
ermen. Our translation mentions fish-spears, (Job 
xli. 1.) but in the original it is another word. 

FITCHES. There are two words in the Hebrew 
Bible which the English translators have rendered 
fitches or vetches—nsp Kétsach, aud n-5> Kissemeth ; 
the latter probably denotes rye, or spelt ; we have now 
to inquire about the former, which occurs only in 
Isaiah xxviii. 25—27, and about which critics are not 
agreed. Jerome, Maimonides, and the rabbins un- 
derstand it of the gith, which was c. Jed by the 
Greeks A/eidrS:0r. and by the Latins nigella; and 
Rabbi Obdias de Bartemora expressly says, that the 
barbarous or vulgar name of the ns> was %»3 nielli, 
nigella. Ausonius says the gith is “ pungent as pep- 
per;” and Pliny adds, that its seed is good for sea- 
soning food. He also states it to be of great use in 
the bakehouse, and that it affords a grateful season- 
ing to bread ; perhaps by sprinkling upon it, as we 
do caraway and other small seeds. Some think 
the gith to have been the same as our fennel, and 
Ballester is quoted as saying “gith is commonly 
met with in garde... it grows a cubit in height, 
sometimes more. The leaves are small, like those of 
JSennel, the flower blue, which disappearing, the ovary 
shows itself on the top, like those of a poppy, fur- 
nished with little horns, oblong, divided by mem- 
branes into several partitions and cells, in which are 
enclosed seeds of a very black color, not unlike 
those of a leek, but very fragrant. “But the cir- 
cumstance of Ballester comparing the gith to the 
fennel is decisive against the notion that it was this 
particular plant. That it classes with the fennel 
may be readily admitted; but not that it was the 
same. 
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FLAG. There are two words in the original, we, 
achi, and mp, stiph, translated “flag,” in our Bibles, 
though not uniformly so; for in Gen. xli. 2, 18, the 
former word is rendered meadow, and in Jonah ii. 5, 

.e Jatier is translated weeds. It probably denotes 
the sedge or long grass, which grows in the meadows 
of the Nile, very grateful to the cattle. The following 
isfrom Dr. Harris. Jerome, in his Hebrew questions 
or traditions on Genesis, writes, “Avhi neque Greecus 
sermo est, nec Latinus, sed et Hebrieus ipse corruptus 
est.” The Hebrew vau () and jod (+) being like one 
another, and differing only in length ; the LXX in- 
terpreters, he observes, wrote wis, achi for wis, achu ; 
aud according to their usual custom, put the Greek 7 
for the double aspirate ». That the grass was well 
known among the Egyptians, he owns in his com- 
ment upon Isa. xix. 7, where the LXX render rn;, 
aroth, paper reeds, To wyt To y2eg1—* Cum ab eruditis 
queereremn, quid hic sermo significaret, audivi ab 
/Egyptiis hoc nomine lingua eorum omne, quod in 
palude virens nascitur appelari.” 

“We have no radix,” says the learned Chappellow, 
“for inx, unless we derive it, as Schultens dees, from 
the Arabic achi, to bind or join together.” Thus it 
may b* defined “a species of plant, sedge, or reed, so 
called from its fitness for making ropes, or the like, 
to connect or join things tegether; as the Latin 
‘juncus,’ a bulrush, a jungendo, from joining, for the 
same reason :” and some suppose that it is the plant, 
or reed, growing near the Nile, which Hasselquist 
describes as haying numerous narrow leaves, and 
growing about eleven feet high; of the leaves of 
which the Egyptians make repes. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that the LX.X, in Job viii. 11, ren- 
der butomus which Hesychius explains as “a plant 
on which cattle are fed, like to grass;” and Suidas, 
as “a plant like to a reed, on which oxen feed.” 
These explanations are reinarkable, because we read, 
Gen. xli. 2, that the fat kine of Pharaoh fed in a 
meadow, says our translation, on achwin the original. 
This leads us to wish for information on what aquatic 
plants the Egyptian cattle feed; which, no doubt, 
would lead us to the achu of these passages. 

The word n>, suph, is considered by Aben Ezra to 
be “areed growing on the borders of the river.” 
Bochart, Fuller, Rivetus, Ludolphus, and Junius and 
Tremellius, render it by juncus carer or alga, and 
Celsius thinks it the fucus or alga [sea weed.] Dr. 
Geddes says, there is little doubt of its being the 
sedge called “ sari;” which, as we learn from Fheo- 
phrastus and Pliny, grows on the marshy banks of 
the Nile, and rises to the height of almost two cubits. 
This, indeed, agrees very well with Exod. ii. 3, 5, 
and “the thickets of arundinaceous plants, at some 
small distances from the Red sea,” observed by Dr. 
Shaw; but the place in Jonah seems to require some 
submarine plant. 

FLAGON. In Cant. ii. 5, the bride says, “Stay 
me with flag_ns; comfort me with apples.” Some 
kind of fruit would seem to be intended here by 
flagons, in order to parallel the following versicle, 
“comfort me with apples ;” for as the latter is a fruit, 
it seems necessary that the former should be a fruit 
also. And as these apples are a round fruit, some- 
thing of the melon kind may be intended, as extreme- 
ly refreshing, sweet, and juicy, which seems to be 
the ideas included—whether an apple, or a citron be 
the fellow-fruit referred to. As one kind of gourd is 
by us called flagon, so might another kind, but of a 
similar genus, be formerly called. The word occurs 
here without the insertion “of wine,” but in Hosea 
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ai. 1, is added “of grapes,”—“ Loving measures— 
flagons of grapes.” Might these be grapes gathered 
into gourds? Ordo they mean wine, as our trans- 
lators have rendered them here; and have inserted 
tho word wine in the other places—thereby fixing 
them to this sense ? 

[The Hebrew word rows, ashishah, every where 
rendered in the English version flagon, (2 Sam. vi. 
19; 1 Chron. xvi. 3; Hos. iii. 1; Cant. ii. 5.) means 
rather a cake, especially of dried grapes, or raisins, 
pressed into a particular form. These are mentioned 
as delicacies, by which the weary and languid were 
refreshed ; they were also offered to idols, Hos. iii. 1. 
They differed from the pics, tsimmik, (Ital. Simmuki,) 
dried clusters of grapes not pressed into any form ; 
(1 Sam. xxv. 18.) and also from the cakes of figs ; 
(see Fires, sub fin.) We may compare the manner in 
which with us cheeses are pressed in various forms, 
as of pine-apples, &c. and also the manner in which 
datesare prepared at the present day by the Arabs. 
See under Fires. R. 

FLAX, a well known plant, upon which the in- 
dustry of mankind has been exercised with the great- 
est success and utility. Moses speaks of the flax in 
Egypt, (Exod. ix. 31.) which country has been cele- 
brated, from time immemorial, for its production and’ 
manufacture. The “fine linen of Egypt,” which was 
manufactured of this article, is spoken of for its su- 
perior excellence, in Scripture, Prov. vii. 16; Ezek. 
xxvii. 7, It was under the stalks of this plant that 
Rahab hid the spies, Josh. ii. 6. In predicting the 
en caution, and tenderness, with which the 

essiah should manage his admiuistration, Isaiah 
(xlii. 3.) happily illustrates it by a proverb, “The 
bruised reed he shall not break, and the smoking flax 
he shall not quench.”—He shall not break even a 
bruised reed, which snaps asunder immediately, 
when pressed with any considerable weight; nor 
shall he extinguish even the smoking flax, or the wick 
of a lamp, which, when it first begins to kindle, is 

ut out by every little motion. This is quoted in 

att. xii. 20, where, by an easy metonymy, the mate- 
rial for the thing made, flac, is used for the wick of a 
lamp or taper; and that, by a synecdoche, for the 
‘lamp or taper itself, which, when near going out, 
yields more smoke than light—He will not put out 
or extinguish the dying lamp. 

FLESH is taken, literally, for the substance 
which composes bodies, whether of men or avimals, 
Gen. vi. 13. The word flesh is also used to denote a 
principle opposite to) the spirit: “The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and 
these are contrary the one to the other,” Gal. v. 17. 
“ Walk in the spirjt, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of 
the flesh,” ver. 16. To crucify the flesh with its 
lusts ; not to fulfil the desires of the flesh; the wis- 
dom of the flesh, &c. are expressions which require 
no explanation. “We are thy flesh and thy bone,” 
are familiar expressions to denote kindred and rela- 
tionship, Gen. xxix. 14; xxxviii. 27. 

_ The wise man says, that the flesh of the intempe- 
rate is consumed by infamous diseases, Prov. y. 11. 
| See also Eccles. v.6. Ecclesiasticus requires a pru- 
dent man to separate his flesh from a prostitute, 
chap. xxv. 26. In 2 Peter ii. 10, we read of “those 
who walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness ;” 
and in Jude 7, of “going after strange flesh.” In 
both places reference is expressed to the vile prac- 
tices of the Sodomites. In 2 Pet. ii. 7, we read of 
“the filthy conversation of the wicked ;” and also of 
their “unlawful deeds,” ver. 8. The intention of the ! 
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sacred writers is clear ; though veiled for the sake of 
decorum in a general term. 

“ Oh that we had of his flesh !” said Job’s enemies, 
even his domestics, in his affliction, chap. xxxi. 3). 
They would have eaten him up alive, says Calmet; 
thus they repaid with ingratitude his services to 
them. But Job seems rather to describe his former 
condition, as having been so honorable, that what- 
ever was placed on his table was longed for as the 
most desirable of its kind. So Rosenmiiller: “ Did 
not my domestics say, Who is there that is not filled 
with his banquets ?” The Psalmist says, The wicked, 
even mine enemies, came upon me to eat up my 
flesh, Ps. xxvii. 2. Wisdom (xii. 5.) reproaches the 
Canaanites with devouring man’s flesh; and Jere- 
miah threatens the inhabitants of Jerusalem that they 
should be constrained to eat the flesh of their friends 
and children. See also Lam. ii. 20; iv. 10; and 
Ezek. v. 10. Josephus relates an instance of this 
during the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans. 

The revolting custom ef eating buman flesh is still 
common in many islands of the eastern seas. Some 
eat their parents when they are old; others eat Eu- 
ropeans, when they can seize them. The Peguans 
sold human flesh publicly. In Whidah, also, it is 
said that human flesh is sold as food. 

FLOOD, see Detuce. 

FLORUS, (Gessius,) the last procurator of Judea, 
succeeded Albinus in the government, A. D. 64. His 
excesses exasperated the Jews beyond patience, and 
forced them to rebel against the Romans, A. D. 66. 
He is thought to have left Judea, when Vespasian 
went there, A. D. 67. 

FLOUR, see -Breap, Cakes, Orrerinas, &c. 

FLUTE, a musical instrument, sometimes men- 
tioned in Seripture by the names Chalil, Machalath, 
Masrokoth, and Uggab. The last word is generally 
translated organ ; but Calmet thinks it was nothing 
more than a flute ; though his description of it corres- 
ponds to “the Pandean pipes,” which are extreme- 
ly ancient, and were perhaps the original organ. 

There is notice taken in the Gospels, of players on 
the flute, [Eng. trans. minstrels] who were collected 
at funerals. See Matt. ix, 28,24. The rabbins say, 
that it was not allowable to have less than two play- 
ers on the flute, at the funeral of persons of the mean- 
est condition, beside a professional woman hired to 
lament; and Josephus relates, that a false report of 
his death being spread at Jerusalem, several persons 
hired players on the flute, by way of preparation for 
his funeral. In the Old Testament, however, we see 
nothing like it. The Jews probably borrowed the 
custom from the Romans. When it was an old wo- 
man who died, they used trumpets; but flutes when 
a young woman was to be buried. 

FLY, an insect well known; in the law, declared 
to be unclean, Lev. xi. 42. The Philistines and Ca- 
naanites adored a god of flies, under the name of 
Beelzebub. Wisdom xii. 8. 

The Hebrew language has at least two words for 
flies: the first is aréb, (Exod. viii. 21 ; Psal. Ixxiii. 45 ; 
ev. 31.) which the Seventy interpreters, who, by re- 
siding on the spot, have had the best opportunity of 
identifying, have rendered the dog fly ; the Zimb of 
Abyssinia. Others suppose it to be the cock-roach, 
an insect very common in the East. Another word 
for a fly is, zebub, (Eccles. x. 1.) which some have 
conjectured might be the “ great blue-bottle fly ;” or 
flesh-fly. Barbut says, (p. a “This is one of the 
numerous classes of insects. Variety runs through 
their forms, their structure, their organization, their 
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metamorphoses, their manner of living, propagating 
their species, and providing for their posterity. Eve- 
ry species is furnished with implements adapted to its 
exigencies. What exquisiteness! what proportion 
in the several parts which compose the body of a 
fly! What precision, what mechanism in the springs 
and motion !—Some are oviparous, others viviparous ; 
which latter have but two young ones at a time, 
whereas the propagation of the former is by hun- 
dreds. Flies are lascivious, troublesome insects, that 
put up with every kind of food. When storms im- 
pend, they have most activity, and sting with greatest 
force. They multiply most in hot, moist climates ; 
and so great was formerly their numbers in Spain, 
that there were fly-hunters commissioned to give 
them chase.” 

Schindler, in his Lexicon, considers the Hebrew 
word zebub, with its Chaldee and Arabic cognates, 
as including the whole of winged insects; culex, the 
ynat; vespa, the wasp; estrum, the gad-fly; and 
crabro, the hornet: this certainly implies the inclu- 
sion of true flies, generally ; a species well known 
to be sufficiently numerous. Moreover, that this 
word should hardly be restrained to a single species 
of fly, may be inferred from the pun employed in 
playing on the appellation of the deity Beelzebub, 
“ Lord of flies,” to convert it into Beelzebul, “ Lord 
of the dunghill ;’—alluding probably to the disposi- 
tion of certain kinds of flies, which roll themselves 
and their eggs in the filth of such places; so that 
the change of name has a reference, a degrading 
reference, to the manners of the symbol of this deity, 
including, no doubt, a sarcastic sneer at thosé of his 
worshippers. The general import of this word may be 
further argued from what Pliny tells us (lib. x. cap. 
18.) concerning the deity Achorem, from the Greek 
achor, which may be from the Hebrew Ekron or 
Aecaron, the city where Beelzebub, the “Lord of 
flies,’ was worshipped. “The inhabitants of Cy- 
rene,” he says, “invoke the assistance of the god 
Achorem, when the multitude of flies produces a 
pestilence ; but when they have placated that deity 
by their offerings, the flies perish immediately.” 
Whether only one species of fly pestered the Cyre- 
naicum does not appear. 

The following description of the Zimb, the Ethi- 
opian FLY, (zebub) mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, 
(chap. vii. 18.) is furnished by Mr. Bruce. “This 
insect is called Zrup ; it has not been described by 
any naturalist. It is, in size, very little larger than a 
bee, of a thicker proportion, and has wings, which 
are broader than those of a bee, placed separate, 
like those ofa fly ; they are of pure gauze, without 
color or spot upon them; the head is large, the upper 
jaw or lip is sharp, and has at the end of it a strong 
pointed hair, of about a quarter of an inch long; the 
lower jaw has two of these pointed hairs; and this 
pencil of hairs, when joined together, makes a resist- 
ance to the finger, nearly equal to that of a strong 
hog’s bristle. Its legs are serrated on the inside, 
and the whole covered with brown hair or down. 
As soon as this plague appears, and their buzzing is 
heard, all the cattle forsake their food, and run wildly 
about the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, 
fright, and hunger. No remedy remains, but to leave 
the black earth, and hasten down to the sands of At- 
bara ; and there they remain, while the raius last, this 
cruel enemy never daring to pursue them farther. 

“Though his size is immense, as is his strength, 
and his body covered with a thick skin, defended 
With strong hair, yet even the camel is not able to 
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sustain the violent punctures the fly makes with his 
pointed proboscis. He must lose no time in remov- 
ing to the sands of Atbara; for, when once attacked 
by this fly, his body, head, and legs, break out into 
large bosses, which swell, break, and putrefy to the 
certain destruction of the creature. Even the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros, who, by reason of their enor- 
mous bulk, and the vast quantity of food and water 
they daily need, cannot shift to desert and dry places, 
as the season may require, are obliged to roll them- 
selves in mud and mire; which, when dry, coats 
them over like armor, and enables them to stand 
their ground against this winged assassin: yet I 
have found some of these tubercles upon almost 
every elephant and rhinoceros that I have seen, and 
attribute them to this cause. 

“ All the inhabitants of the sea-coast of Melinda, 
down to cape Gardefan, to Saba, and the south coast 
of the Red sea, are obliged to put themselves in mo- 
tion, and remove to the next sand, in the beginning 
of the rainy season, to prevent all their stock of 
cattle from being destroyed. This is not a partial 
emigration ; the inhabitants of all the countries, from 
the mountains of Abyssinia northward, to the con- 
fluence of the Nile, and Astaboras, are once a year 
obliged to change their abode, and seek protection 
on the sands of Beja; nor is there any alternative, 
or meaus of avoiding this, though a hostile band was 
in their way, capable of spoiling them of half their 
substance. 

“Of all those that have written upon these coun- 
tries, the prophet Isaiah alone has given an account 
of this animal, and the manner of its operation, Isa. 
vii. 18, 19: ‘And it shall come to pass, in that day, 
that the Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in the ut- 
termost part of the rivers of Egypt. And they shall 
come, and shall rest all of them in the desolate val- 
leys, and in the holes of the rocks, and upon all 
thorns, and upon all bushes.’—That is, they shall cut 
off from the cattle their usual retreat to the desert, 
by taking possession of those places, and meeting 
them there, where ordinarily they never come, and 
which, therefore, were the refuge of the cattle. 

“ We cannot read the history of the plagues which 
God brought upon Pharaoh by the hands of Moses, 
without stopping a moment to consider a singularity, 
a very principal one, which attended this plague of 
the fly [Exod. viii. 21, &c.] It was not till this time, 
and by means of this insect, that God said, he would 
separate his people from the Egyptians. And it 
would seem that then a law was given to them, that 
fixed the limits of their habitation. It is well known, 
as I have repeatedly said, that the land of Goshen or 
Geshen, the possession of the Israelites, was a land 
of pasture, which was not tilled or sown, because it 
was not overflowed by the Nile. But the land over- 
flowed by the Nile was the black earth of the valley 
of Egypt, and it was here that God confined the flies ; 
for, he says, it shall be a sign of this separation of 
the people, which he had then made, that not one 
fly should be seen in the sand, or pasture-ground, 
the land of Goshen; and this kind of soil has ever 
since been the refuge of all cattle, emigrating from 
the black earth, to the lower part of Atbara. Isaiah, 
indeed, says, that the fly shall be in all the desert 
places, and, consequently, the sands; yet this wasa 
particular dispensation of Providence, to a special 
end, the desolation of Egypt, and was nota repeal 
of the general law, but a confirmation of it; it was 
an exception for a particular purpose, and a limited 
time. 
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*T have already said so much on this subject, that 
it would be tiring my reader’s patience, to repeat any 
thing concerning him; I shall, therefore, content 
myself by giving a very accurate design of him, only 
observing that, for distinctness sake, I have magnified 
him something above twice the natural size. He 
has no sting, though he seems to me to be rather of 
the bee kind ; but his motion is more rapid and sud- 
den than that of the bee, and resembles that of the 

d-fly in England. There is something particular 
in the sound or buzzing of this insect. Itis a jarring 
noise, together with a humming; which induces me 
to believe it proceeds, at least in part, from a vibra- 
tion made with the three hairs at his snout. 

“The Chaldee version is content with calling this 
animal simply zebub, which signifies the fly in gene- 
ral, as we express it in English. The Arabs call it 
zimb in their translation, which has the same gen- 
eral signification. ‘The Ethiopic translation calls it 
tsaltsalya, which is the true name of this particular 
fly in z, and was the same in Hebrew.” (Bruce’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 5; vol. v. p. 191.) 

Thus, at length, we have the true signification of 
a word which has embarrassed translators and com- 
mentators, during two thousand years. ‘The reason 
is evident: the subject of it did not exist nearer than 
Ethiopia ;—and who knew that it existed there? or 
who would go there to inspect it? What shall we 
say now to the difficulties in Scripture >—are there 
any, distinct from our own want of information re- 
specting them ? 

FOOL and FOLLY, in Scripture, signify not only, 
according to the literal meaning, an idiot, or one 
whose senses are disordered; the discourses and 
notions of fools and madmen ; butalso sin, and partic- 
wipely sins of impurity, Psal. xxxviii. 5; 2 Sam. xiii. 

, 13. 

The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God, 
1 Cor. i. 20, 21; iii. 18,19. The character of fool, 


WISDOM. 


Wisdom hath builded her house, 

She hath hewn out her numerous ornamental pillars, 
She hath killed her beasts, 

She hath mingled her wine ; 

She hath furnished her table ; 

She hath sent forth her maidens; 

She crieth on the highest places of the city 

“ Whoso is simple, lef him turn in hither.” , 


To him who wanteth understanding, she saith, 
“Come, eat of my bread, 

And drink of the wine I have mingled, 
Forsake the foolish and live, 

And go inthe way of Understanding ; 

For by me thy days shall be multiplied, 

And the years of thy life shall be many.” 


Thus Folly assumes the counterpart of Wisdom, 
and invites no less generally; but her invitation is 
easily detected by due consideration, being very 
different from that of real wisdom. The conse- 
quences of following the counsels of these contrasted 
Personnes are very strongly marked, and are dia- 
metrically opposite ; one tending to prolonged life, 
the other to premature and violent dissolution. It 

»pears by the reference to the fatal ends of her 
guests, that the gratification of illicit passion is what 
Folly intends by “stolen waters,” and “secret bread :” 
this is the utmost enjoyment she offers, and this en- 
joyment teruinates in death! a description how 
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as well as the attribute folly, seems to be used in 
the Proverbs in more than one sense ; sometimes it 
seems to mean lack of understanding, and sometimes 
perverseness of will. Mr. Taylor supposes that a 
companionized picture of Wisdom and Folly is in- 
cluded in the descriptions presented in the ninth 
chapter of the Proverbs. He thinks that the former 
verses of the chapter contain a description of Wis- 
dom personified of her actions, conduct, and beha- 
vior: and that from verse 13 to 18 contains a 
description of Folly, similarly personified ; who mim 
ics the actions, conduct, and behavior of Wisdom ; 
and so closely mimics them, that a person who will 
not exercise deliteration and reflection, would as 
readily be persuaded to follow the false, the imposi- 
tious goddess Folly, as to obey the true, the genuine 
power of Divine Wisdom herself. That such per- 
sonification is common in the Proverbs, and in Ke- 
clesiastes, must be evident to every reader. 

This idea may open the way also, he thinks, to a 
true construction and correction of the passage, 
which, as it stands at present, is obscure ; and, as 
some think, corrupted. ‘The LXX read, verse 13, 
“A foolish and brazen-faced woman, she comes to 
wanta piece of bread ; she has no shame ;” the Chal- 
dee reads, “she has no goodness.” Some have sup- 
posed that the word (wno,) simplicity is redundant ; 
but if any word be redundant, it was probably the 
first word, “a woman,” in which case, as the nouns 
are of the feminine gender, and imply a woman, 
without that distinctive description, the import of the 
passage would stand thus : 

“Simplicity is foolish and clamorous ;” or, “ Folly 
is clamorous—simplicity itself!” that is, extremely 
simple ; and drives away knowledge of any valuable 
kind from her. Yet she sits at the door of her house, 
and imitates the’actions of Wisdom; as appears by 
comparing these two personages, and their addresses, 
to those who need instruction. 


FOLLY. 


Folly is stupid and clamorous, 

Indeed, she repels all knowledge from her: 
She sitteth at the door of her house, 

On a throne in the high places of the city, 

To call passengers who go right on their ways: 
Saying, 

“ Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither :” 


To him who wanteth understanding, she saith, 

“Stolen waters are sweet ; 

And bread eaten in secret is pleasant.” 

She invites him to her house of rendezvous, 

But he knoweth not that the dead are there, 

That her guests are in the depth of the grave. 
Compare chap. v. 3—6. 


applicable to great numbers of unhappy youth among 
us! Compare Fixesn. 

FOOT. By this word the Hebrews modestly ex- 
press those parts which decency forbids us to name ; 
e.g. “the water of the feet,” urine. “To cover the 
feet,” to dismiss the refuse of nature. “The hair of 
the feet,” of the pubes. “Withhold thy foot from 
being unshod, and thy throat from thirst ;” (Jer. ii. 
2.) i. e. do not prostitute yourselves, as you have 
done, to strange people. Ezek. xvi. 25. “Thou hast 
opened thy feet to every one that passed by.” Feet, 
in the sacred writers, often mean inclinations, affec- 
tions, propensities, actions, motions, “Guide my foet 
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in thy paths ;” keep my feet at a distance from evil : 
“Tho feet of the debauched woman go down to death,” 
— Let not the feet of pride come upou me,”&ec. 

* A wiekod man apacketh with his feet,” (Prov. vi. 
18.) i.e, he uses mueh gesture with his hands and 
fvet while talking, which the ancient sages blamed. 
Bzekiel (xxv. 6.) reproaches the Ammonites with 
clapping their hands and stamping with their feet in 
token of joy on seeing the desolation of Jerusalem. 
He also doseribes similar motions as sigus of grief, 
because of the ruin of his people, chap. vi. 11. To 
be at any one’s feet, is used for obeying him 3 being 
in his service, following him, 1 Sam. xxv. 27, Moses 
says, that “the Lord loved his people, and those that 
sat down at his feet ;’ who heard him, who belonged 
to him, who were instructed in bis doctrine (his pu- 
pils), Paul says, he was brought up at the feet of Ga- 
matiol (as his scholar). Mary satat our Saviour’s feet, 
and heard his word. Jacob said to Laban, (Gen. xxx, 
30.) “'Phe Lord hath blessed thee at my feet 7? which 
Jerome translates ad introttum meum, ever since I 
came to you, and undertook the conduct of your 
flocks. ‘To be under any one’s feet, to he a footstool 
to him, signifies the subjection of a subject to his 
sovereign, of a slave to his master. “ My foot stand- 
eth right;” have pursued the paths of righteousness ; 
or, rather, supposing a Levite to be the speaker, My 
foot shall aha in the place appointed for the Levites 
in the temple, in the court of the priests, where my 
proper station is, Job says, (xix. 15.) he was “ feet 
to the Jame, and eyes to the blind ;” he led one, and 
supported the other, In another place, that God 
had “put his feet in the stocks, and looked nar- 
rowly to all his paths;” like a bird, or some other 
animal led along, with a foot fastened to a cord, and 
anable to go the least step, but as he who guides it 
pleases. Nakedness of feet was a sign of mourning: 
God says to Ezekiel, “Make no mourning for the 
dead, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet,” &e, It 
was likewise a mark of respect, Exod. iii, 5. Moses 
put off his shoes to approach the burning bush ; and 
most commentators are of opinion, that the priests 
served in the tabernacle with their feet naked, as 
they did afterwards in the temple. The Talmudists 
teach, that if they had but stepped with their feet 
upon a cloth, a skin, or even upon the foot of one of 
their companions, their service would have been un- 
lawful. "Chat, as the pavement of the temple was 
of marble, the priests used to incur several inconve- 
nieneces, because of the nakedness of their feet; to 
prevent which, in the second temple there was a 
room in which the pavement was warmed. The 
frequent ablutions appointed them in the temple 
seem to imply, that their feet were naked. 

It is also thought that the Israelites might not enter 
this holy place, till they had put off their shoes, and 
cleaned their feet. ‘To this purpose Ecel. v. 1. is ap- 
plied: “ Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house 
of God.” Take care that your feet be clean, Mai- 
monides says expressly, that it was never allowed to 
enter the house of God on the holy mountain with 
shoes on, or with their ordinary clothes on, or with 
dirty feet. 

The Turks never enter their mosques till after they 
have washed their feet, and their hands, and have 
rut off the outward covering of their legs. The 

Shristians of Ethiopia enter their churches with their 
shoes off, and the Indian Brahmans and others have 
the same respect for their pagodas and temples. 

Wasuine or Fxnr, (See also under Sanpans.) 
The orientals used to wash the feet of strangers, 
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who came off a journey, because they commonly 
walked with their legs bare, and their feet were de- 
fended only by sandals) So Abraham washed 
the feet of the three angels, Gen. xviii. 4. They 
washed the feet of Eliezer, and those who accom- 
panied him, at the house of Laban, (Gen. xxiv. 
32.) and also those of Joseph’s brethren, when they 
caine into Egypt, Gen. xliii. 24. This office was 
commonly performed by servants and slaves; and 
hence Abigail answers Dayid, who sought her in 
marriage, that she should think it an honor to wash 
the fect of the king’s servants, 1 Sam, xxv. 41. 
When Paul recommends hospitality, he would have 
a widow assisted by the church, to be one who had 
washed the feet of saints, 1 Tim. v. 10. Our Sa- 
viour, after his last supper, gave his last lesson of hu- 
mility, by washing his disciples’ feet, John xiii. 5, 6. 
“Then cometh he to Simon Peter; and Peter saith 
unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Jesus an- 
swered him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head.” Our 
Saviour’s observation to Peter, “1f I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me,” gave occasion to several 
of the early Christians to believe, that the washing 
of feet had something of the nature of baptism. 

On Good Friday, the Syrians celebrate the festival 
of washing of feet. The Greeks perform the sacred 
Niptere, or holy washing; and in the Latin church 
this ceremony is practised. The bishops, abbots, 
and princes in many places, practise it in person. 
The council of Elvire, seeing the abuse that some 
persons made of it, by putting a confidence in it for 
remission of sins, suppressed it in Spain, 

FORESKIN, see Crrcumersion. 

FOREST, a woody tract of ground. There were 
several such tracts in Canaan, especially in the north- 
ern parts. The chief of these were, 

Tue Forest or Epsraim, near Mahanaim. See 
Ernraim IV, 

Tue Forest or Haren, in Judah. 

Tue Forest or Lreanus. In addition to the 
proper forest of Libanus, where the cedars grow, 
Scripture thus calls a palace, which Solomon built 
at Jerusalem, contiguous to the palace of the king of 
Egypvs daughter ; and in which he usually resided. 
All the vessels of it were of gold. It was called the 
house of the forest of Libanus, probably from the great 
quantity of cedar used in it, 1 Kings vii. 2; x. 27. 

FORNICATION. This word is used in Scrip- 
ture, not only for the sin of impurity, but for idolatry, 
and for all kinds of infidelity to God. -Adultery and 
fornication are frequently confounded. Both the 
Old and New Testaments condemn all impurity and 
fornication, corporeal and spiritual; idolatry, aposta- 
sy, heresy, infidelity, &c. ’ 

FORTUNATUS, mentioned 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17. 
came from Corinth to Ephesus, to visit Paul. We 
have no particulars of his life or death, only that 
Paul calls Stephanus, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, the 
first-fruits of Achaia, and set for the service of the 
church and saints. ‘They carried Paul’s first epistle 
to Corinth. 

FOUNTAIN, aspring of water. The word is met- 
aphorically used in Proy. v. 16. for a numerous pos- 
terity; and in Cant. iv. 12. the chastity of the bride 
is denoted by a sealed fountain. ‘A fountain of liv- 
ing water,” or fountain of life, (Cant. iv. 15.) is a 
source of living water, whether it spring out of the 
earth like a fountain, or rise in the bottom ofa well. 

FOWL; the Hebr sw my, éph, which we translate 
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fowl, from the Saxon fleon, to fly, is a word used to 
denote birds in general. See Birns. 

POX, or Jackat. This animal is called in Scrip- 
ture 5yw, probably from his burrowing, or making 
holes in the earth, to hide himself, or to dwell in. 
The LXX render it by «de2, the for; so the Vul- 
gate, vulpes, and our English translation, for. But 
still, it is no easy matter to determine, whether the 
animal intended be the common fox, or the jackal, the 
little eastern fox, as Hasselquist calls him. Several 
of the modern oriental names of the jackal, from 
their resemblance to the Hebrew, favor the latter in- 
terpretation; and Dr. Shaw, and other travellers, 
inform us, that while jackals are very numerous in 
Palestine, the common fox is rarely to be met with, 
~ We shall be safe, perhaps, under these circum- 
stances, in admitting, with Shaw and other crit- 
ics and writers on natural history, that the Hebrew 
Suva conprehended at least the jackal; although 
this animal has also his distinctive name in Hebrew, 
viz. »x, the jackal of the East. We shall first describe 
this animal, and then notice those passages of Scrip- 
ture in which he is spoken of. 

The jackal, or Thaleb,as he is called in Arabia 
and Egypt, is said to be of the size of a middling 
dog, resembling the fox in the hinder parts, particu- 
larly the tail; and the wolf in the fore parts, espe- 
cially the nose. Its Jegs are shorter than those of the 
fox, and its color is of a bright yellow. There seems 
to be many varieties among them; those of the 
warmest climates appear to be the largest, and 
their color is rather of a reddish brown, than of that 
beautiful yellow by which the smaller jackal is chief- 
ly distinguished. 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very 
near to that of the dog, yet the: jackal seems to be 

laced between them ; to the savage fierceness of the 
wolf, it adds the impudent familiarity of the dog. Its 
cry is a howl, mixed with barking, and a lamentation 
resembling that of human distress. It is more 
noisy in its pursuits even than the dog, and more 
voracious than the wolf. The jackal never goes 
alone, but always in a pack of forty or fifty together. 
These unite regularly every day, to form a combi- 
nation against the rest of the forest. Nothing then 
can escape them; they are content to take up with 
the smallest animals ; and yet, when thus united, they 
have courage to face the largest. They seem very 
little afraid of mankind, but pursue their game to the 
very doors, testifying neither attachment or appre- 
hension. ‘They enter insolently into the sheepfolds, 
the yards, and the stables, and, when they can find 
nothing else, devour the leather harness, boots, and 
shoes, and run off with what they have not time to 
swallow. They not only attack the living, but the 
dead. They scratch up with their feet the new- 
made graves, and devour the corpse, how putrid 
soever. In those countries, therefore, where they 
ubound, they are obliged to beat the earth over the 
grave, and to mix it with thorns, to prevent the jackals 
from scraping it away. ‘They always assist each 
other as well in this employment of exhumation as in 
that of the chase, and while at their dreary work, ex- 
hort each other by a most mournful cry, resembling 
that of children under chastisement; and when they 
have thus dug vy the body, thay share it amicably 
between them. Like all other savage animals, when 
they have once tasted human flesh, they can never 
after refrain from pursuing mankind. They watch 
the burying grounds, follow armies, and keep in the 
rear of caravans. They pad be considered as the 
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vulture of the quadruped kind ; every thing that once 
had animal life seems equally agreeable to them ; the 
most putrid substances are greedily devoured; dried 
leather, and any thing that has been rubbed with 
grease, low insipid soever in itself, is sufficient ta 
inake the whole go down. Such is the character 
which naturalists have furnished of the jackal, or 
egyptian fox: Jet us see what references are made 
to it in Seripture. 'To its carnivorous habits there is 
an allusion in Ps. Ixiii. 9, 10: “Those that seek 
my soul, to destroy it, shall go into the lower parts 
of the earth: they shall fall by the sword ; they shall 
be a portion for foxes;” and to its ravages in the 
vineyard, Solomon refers in Cant. ii, 15: “Take us 
the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines; for 
our vines have tender grapes.” In Scripture, says 
professor Paxton, the church is often compared to a 
vineyard ; her members to the vines with which it is 
stored ; and by consequence, the grapes may signify 
all “the fruits of righteousness” which those mystical 
vines produce. The foxes that spoil these vines must 
therefore mean false teachers, who corrupt the purity 
of doctrine, obscure the simplicity of worship, over- 
turn the beauty of appointed order, break the unity 
of believers, and extinguish the life and vigor of 
Christian practice. These words of Ezekiel may be 
understood in the same sense ; “O Jerusalem! thy 
prophets, (or, as the context clearly proves,) thy flat- 
tering teachers, are as foxes in the deserts ;” (ch. xiii. 
4.) and this name they receive, because, with vulpine 
subtlety, they speak lies in hypocrisy. Such teachers 
the apostle calls “wolvesin sheep’s clothing ;” 
deceitful workers, who, by their cunning, subvert 
whole houses ; and whose word, like the tooth ofa 
fox upon the vine, eats as a canker. 
On one particular occasion, our Lord, speaking of 
Herod, who had threatened to kill him, applies to 
him metaphorically the name or character of the fox 
or jackal: “Go, tell that for, that crafty, cruel, insid- 
ious, devouring creature, that jackal of a prince, who 
has indeed expressed his enmity by his threats, as 
jackals indicate their mischievous dispositions by 
their barking, and who yelps in concert with other of 
my enemies, jackal-like—go, tell him that I am safe 
from his fury to-day and to-morrow; and on the 
third day I shall be completed,—completely beyond 
his power ;” alluding, perhaps, to his resurrection on 
the third day. There have been some doubts as to 
the propriety of our Redeemer’s speaking in such 
terms ofa civil ruler, whose subject he was, and whose 
character he was therefore bound to respect and to 
honor. For these scruples, however, there is no 
ground ; the character of Herod as a cruel, insidious 
and crafty prince, was too notorious to be disguised 
among any part of his subjects; and he who knew 
his heart, as well as witnessed his conduct, could 
speak with certainty as to his dispositions and mo- 
tives. Besides this, such metaphorical applications 
as these are much more common in the East than 
here, and would, therefore, not appear so strong to 
our Lord’s attendants as to us. This is shown by a 
passage in Bushequius : (p. 58.) “'They [the jackals, or 
ciacals, as the Asiatics call them] go in flocks, and sel- 
dom hurt man or beast; but get their food hy craft 
and stealth, more than by open force. Thence it is 
that the Turks call subtle and crafty persons. especial- 
ly the Asiatics, by the metaphorical name of Ciacals,” 
In Judges xv. 4, 5. we read, that “Samson went 
and caught three hundred foxes, and took firebrands, 
and turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand in 
the midst between two tails; and when he had 
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sect the brands on fire, he let them go into the stand- 
ing corn of the Philistines, and burnt up both the 
shocks, and also the standing corn, with the vine- 
yards and olives.” This narrative has frequently 
been made the butt of ridicule by the unbeliever in 
divine revelation, who has asked with an air of tri- 
umph, How could Samson catch so many foxes in 
so short a time? And when caught, how could he 
make them the instruments of his revenge on the 
Philistines, in the manner which the story represents ? 
To this question we think several satisfactory replies 
have been given ; but as they are still pertinaciously 
urged, it becomes our business again to show, that 
they possess no weight, as militating against the 
claims which the history presents to our belief. That 
the species of fox, of which we are treating, is very 
numerous in the East, we haye already shown, by 
the unimpeachable testimony of respectable travel- 
lers ; to these we will add another, whose impartial- 
ity as a witvess in favor of Scripture facts will not be 
disputed. Volney says, “'The wolf and the real fox 
are very rare; but there is a prodigious quantity of 
the middle species named Shacal, which in Syria is 
called wanwee, from its howl; they go in droves.” 
And again: “ Jackals are concealed by hundreds in 
the gardens, and among ruins and tombs.” We ask, 
then, Where was the difficulty for Samson to procure 
three hundred of these animals, especially as the 
time during which he had to provide them for his 
purpose is not limited to a week ora month? Be- 
sides this, it should be recollected, that Samson at 
this time sustained the highest office in the common- 
wealth, and consequently could be at uo loss for per- 
sons to assist him in this singular enterprise. Having 
secured the instruments by which he designed to 
ruin the property of the oppressors of his country, 
the next thing for consideration is the method by 
which he effected his purpose. 

In considering the circumstances of this narrative, 
there is some attention due to the nature and uses of 
the torches, or flambeaux, or lamps, employed by 
Samson in this procedure; and perhaps, could we 
identify the nature or form of these, the story might 
be relieved from some of its uncouthness. They 
are called orp), lapadim, or, rather lampadim, as 
the Chaldee and Syriac write it; whence the Greek 
lampos, and our lamp. Now, these lamps, or burners, 
were placed between two jackals, whose tails were 
tied together, or, at least, there was a connection 
formed between them by a cord; this is the reading 
of the LXX in the Complutensian. Possibly, then, 
this cord was of a moderate length, and this burner, 
being tied in the middle of it, had something of the 
efiect which we have seen among ourselves, when 
wanton malice has tied to the tail of a dog crackers, 
squibs, &c. which, being fired, have worried the 
poor animal to his den, where, supposing them still 
to burn, they might set all around them on fire. We 
know it is the nature of the jackal to roam about 
dwellings and out-houses ; this would lead them to 
where the corn of the Philistines was stored ; which, 
being ignited, would communicate the conflagration 
in every direction. Besides this, the fire giving them 
pain, they would naturally fight each one his associ- 
ate to which he was tied. ‘This would keep them 
among the corn longer than usual; and few pairs 
thus coupled would agree to return to the same den 
as they had formerly occupied in the mountains ; so 
that nothing could be. better adapted to produce a 
general conflagration, than this expedient of combus- 


tion—communicating jackals. We must therefore ; middle of the forehead, 
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suppose, first, that these burners were at some dis- 
tance from the animals, so as not to burn them, 
Secondly, that they were of a nature to hold fire long, 
without being consumed. Thirdly, that they were 
either dim, in the manner of their burning, and their 
light; or, perhaps, were not to be alarmingly distin- 
guisbed by their illumination. They might burn dead, 
as we say; so that their effect might be produced 
too late to prevent the mischief which attended them. 

FRANKINCENSE, see Incense. 

FRIEND is taken in Scripture for a neighbor in 
general, Ley. xix. 18; Deut. xix. 4, 5; xxiii. 24, 25, 
Saints are called friends of God; but this title was 
given eminently to Abraham ; (Gen. xxvi. 24.) the 
Mahometans generally call him by this name; and 
they call Hebron, where they believe his tomb to be, 
the city of the friend of God. The friend of the 
bridegroom, is the brideman; who does the honors 
of the wedding. 

It is much to be regretted, that our language has 
hot a more appropriate word than friend, by which 
to render the Greek sraigos ; which by no means 
signifies friend in the sense of gitos. ‘This is desi- 
rable in the parable of the laborers in the vineyard ; 
(Matt. xx. 18; also chap. xxii. 12.) but it is absolute- 
ly necessary in reference to the appellation given by 
our Lord to the traitor Judas, (xxyi. 50.) who cer- 
tainly was not the friend of Jesus when he betrayed 
him. The original word seems here to mean com- 
panion ; or, as our workmen call their fellow-work- 
men, mate; as, “shop-mate,”—a fellow-workman in 
a shop; and “ship-mate,” which merely means one 
who sails in the same ship; but is far enough from 
implying one to whom properly belongs the appella- 
tion of friend ; or one for whom the smallest degree 
of friendship is entertained ; for, in fact, a ship-mate 
may be an enemy. 

FROG, a small and well known amphibious ani- 
mal. Frogs were unclean ; Moses, indeed, does not 
name them, but he includes them by saying, Ye shall 
not eat of any thing that moves in the waters, unless 
it have fins or scales, Lev. xi. 9. John (Rey. xvi. 
13.) says, he saw three unclean spirits issuing out of 
the false prophet’s mouth like frogs; and Moses 
brought on Egypta plague of frogs, Exod. viii. 5, &c. 

FRONTLETS are thus described by Leo of Mo- 
dena: The Jews take four pieces of parchment, and 
write with an ink made on purpose, and in square 
letters, these four passages, one on each piece, (1.) 
“Sanctify unto*me all the first-born,” &c. Exod. 
xiii. to the 10th verse. (2.) From verse 11 to 16: 
“ And when the Lord shall bring thee into the land 
of the Canaanites,” &c. (3.) Deut. vi. 4. “Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” to verse 9 
(4.) Deut. xi. 13. “Tf you shall hearken diligently 
unto my commandments,” to verse 21. This they 
do in obedience to the words of Moses: “'These 
commandments shall be for a sign unto thee upon 
thine hand, and for a memorial between thine eyes.” 
These four pieces are fast- 
ened together, and a square 
formed of them, on which 
the letter w is written ; then 
a little square of hard calf’s 
skin is put at the top, out 
of which come two leath- 
ern strings an inch wide, 
and a cubit and a half, or 
thereabouts, in length. 
This square is put on the 


— 


‘their “ mind’s eye.” 


love, joy, peace, Gal. v. 22. 
. in peace, Phil. i. 11. 
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and the strings, being girt about the head, make a 
knot in the form of the letter +; they are then 
brought before, and fall on the breast. It is called 
Tefila-schel-Rosch, the Tephila of the head. The 
most devout Jews put it on both at morning and 
noon-day prayer; but the generality wear it only at 
moruing prayer. Only the chanter of the synagogue 
is obliged to put it on at noon, as well as morning. 

It has been much disputed whether the use of 
frontlets and phylacteries was literally ordained by 
Moses. ‘Those who believe their use to be binding, 
observe, that the text speaks as positively of this as 
of other precepts. Moses requires the command- 
ments of God to be written on the doors of houses, 
as a sign on their hands, and as an ornament on their 
foreheads, Exod. xiii. 16. If there be any obligation 
to write these commandments on their doors, as the 
text intimates, then it is said, there is the same for 
writing them on their hands and foreheads. The 
use of frontlets was common in our Saviour’s time, 
not only in Judea, but also among the Indian Jews, 
the Persians, and Babylonians. Indeed, long before 
that time, the doctors, whom the high-priest Eleazar 
sent to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, spoke 
of the phylacteries, and referred the origin of them 
to Moses. 

Others, on the contrary, maintain, that these pre- 
cepts should be taken figuratively and allegorically ; 
meaning, that the Hebrews should carefully preserve 
the remembrance of God’s law, and observe his 
commands ; that they should always have them in 
Before the Babylonish captivi- 
ty, no traces of them appear in the history of the 
Jews; the prophets never inveigh against the 
neglect of them; nor was there any question con- 
cerning them in the reformation of manners at any 
time among the Hebrews. 'T'he almost general cus- 
tom in the East of wearing phylacteries and front- 
lets, determines nothing for the obligation or useful- 
ness of the practice. Christ did not absolutely 
condemn them; but he condemned the abuse of 
them in the Pharisees, their wearing them with 
affectation, and larger than other Jews. . The Caraite 
Jews, who adhere to the letter of the law, and de- 
spise traditions, call the rabbinical Jews “bridled 
asses,” because they wear these tephilim and front- 
lets. See also Mezuzorn, and Puy.acteries. 

FRUIT. By this word is sometimes meant re- 
ward, Proy. i. 31: they shall receive the reward of 
their bad conduct. “The fruit of the body,” signi- 
fies children, Ps. exxxii. 12. “The fruit of the 
lips,” the punishment or reward of words, bad or 

‘ood, Isa. x. 12. “Uncircumcised fruit,” or impure 
ruit, (Lev. xix. 23.) is the fruit of a tree newly plant- 
ed, during the first three years. In the fourth year 
it was offered to the Lord; after which it was in 
general use. 

“The fruits of the Spirit,” mentioned by Paul, are 
“The fruits of right- 
eousness,” mentioned by the same apostle, are sown 
Trregular passions and carnal 
dispositions produce the fruits of death: they are 
mortal to the soul, James iii. 18 ; Rom. vii. 5. 

FULFIL. This is one of the most difficult words 
im the Bible, to treat within a narrow compass 3 for 
as it refers to something foretold, and there are many 
modes of foretelling, as well as different degrees of 
clearness, with which future events may be foretold, 
we naturally expect as many corresponding modes of 
fulfilment as there are varieties in such predictions. 
For instance, Ahijah the prophet foretold to the wife 
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of Jeroboam, that as soon as she got home, her child 
should die; this prediction received an instant and 
direct fulfilment in the death of her child, 1 Kings 
xiv. 17. Joshua foretold, that whoever would under- 
take to rebuild Jericho, should begin it with the loss of 
his first-born son, and finish it with the death of his 
youngest; this was not fulfilled for 500 years, and 
we are uncertain whether it included the death of 
the intermediate children; but Hiel of Bethel expe- 
rienced its fulfilment. See Apret. 

Sometimes prophecy has a direct and sole refer- 
ence to a certain fact to come to pass hereafter, at a 
distant period ; but sometimes it refers (doubly) as 
well to a fact which is appointed to take place at no 
very distant period, as to another fact of which the 
first is only a sign or earnest. (See Hezrexian.) So 
that when the first fact has actually happened, the 
prediction may be said in one respect to be fulfilled ; 
while in another respect it may be said to continue 
unfulfilled; because its complete and final accom- 
plishment is not yetarrived. Many prophecies seem 
to be in this state at present: they have been partly 
fulfilled in past events, and they are fulfilling now 
progressively ; but their final and complete accom- 
plishment is to be looked for hereafter. The Jewish 
nation is a striking instance in proof of this obser- 
vation. 

Sometimes a remarkable phraseology, which hasa 
direct reference only to one specific event, is said to 
be fulfilled in another event; that is, the phrase may 
be well applied to, may be remarkably illustrated by, 
or may, indeed, in a loose and distant acceptation, be 
referred to the latter event; which appears as another 
and further fulfilment, though, strictly speaking, the 
first fulfilment was enough to satisfy (and actually 
did satisfy) the prophecy. The slaughter of the in- 
fants at Bethlehem may be taken as an instance of 
this nature ; for certainly the prophet Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 15.) employed the phrase of “ Rachel weeping 
for her children, and refusing to be comforted,” in 
reference to an event much uearer to himself than 
that to which the evangelist Matthew applies it; 
though the latter event was a remarkable coinci- 
dence, and the expression might readily be accom- 
modated to it. 

Sometimes a phrase which originally meant to 
deseribe a particular man, or class of men, is said to 
be fulfilled by a class of men distinet, and distant, 
from those of whom it was first spoken; because 
the resemblance is so close, and their characters so 
similar, that what was predicted of one, may very 
aptly and expressively be applied to the other. So, 
when the prophets complain of the perverseness of 
the Jews in their days, the same kind of perverse- 
ness in the days of the Messiah may naturally be 
described by the same kind of language ; the import 
of which is revived, or more powerfully fulfilled, in 
the later application of it, though to a very distant 
generation. 

Proverbial expressions, which do not refer to any 
specific occurrence, or fact, are said to be fulfilled 
when an event happens—not which may be applied 
or referred to them—but to which they may be ap- 
plied or referred as very similar and descriptive. 

All these, and many other modes of fulfilment, are 
expressed in Scripture ; and it requires attention to 
distinguish whether a stricter or a looser sense is to 
be put on the world fulfil. We ought also to re- 
mark, that some things are said to be done, “that it 
might be fulfilled ;” but in general, persons who were 
absolutely engaged in fulfilling prophecy, had no 
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suspicion that their actions were in any degree pre- 
dicted ; nor did they perceive the relation of them 
to the prophecy, or the prophecy to them, till after 
the évents which accomplished the prediction were 
over. Still, it would seem, that our Lord did pur- 
posely and with design to fulfil former predictions, 
use certain expressions, and perform certain actions. 
So he rode on an ass, “that it might be fulfilled” 
which was spoken by the prophet; and Jesus him- 
self knew that he was fulfilling this prophecy, but 
his disciples did not know it; they did not recollect 
that Scripture contained any such passage ; still less, 
that it thus described any part of the Messiah’s char- 
acter or conduct. This appears very remarkably in 
John xix, 28. “After this, Jesus, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, said, I thirst.” 

Time is said to be fulfilled, or filled up, in various 
places of Scripture. Disposition of mind is said to 
be fulfillea, Déut. i. 86; 1 Kings xi. 6. The coun- 
sels of God are said to be fulfilled; the law and the 
prophets, &c. but these phrases require no ex- 
planation. 

FULLER’S FIELD, FULLER’S FOUNTAIN, 
see Roget, and Sitoam. 

FULLER’S SOAP, see Soar 

FULNESS, a word which is used to signify very 
different things; but it usually denotes perfection, 
completion, consummation. 

FUNERALS, see Burra, and Dean. 

FURNACE, a large fire used for melting and re- 
fining metals, &c. but metaphorically taken for a 
state of affliction. Thus, Egypt is called an “iron 
furnace,” with reference to Israel, Deut. iv. 20; Jer. 
xi. 4. For some remarks on the miraculous preser- 
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vation of the Hebrew youths in the fiery furnace, 
see Ire. 

FURROWS, openings in the ground, made hy a 
plough, or other instrument. The saered writers 
sometimes borrow similitudes from the furrows of 
the field, Job xxxi. 88. “If my land ry against me, or 
the furrows thereof complain ;” if L have employed 
the poor to till my ground, without paying them for 
their labor. “Thou waterest the ridges abundantly,” 
(Psal. Ixy. 10.) “thou settlest the furrows thereof';” 
Heb. thou brakest the clods of it, Meeles. vii. 3, says, 
figuratively, “Sow not upon the furrows of unright- 
eousness,” for if thou sowest iniquity, thou shalt reap 
all sorts of evils and misfortunes. See Gal. iv. 7; 
Hosea x. 4. “Judgment springeth up as hemlock in 
the furrows of the field.” Judgment and wrath will 
produce bitterness in thy fields (Vulgate.) Here isa 
double metaphor, judgment, that is, the vengeance of 
God ; it springs, it produces bitterness, bitter herbs, 
as it were a ploughed field, ready to receive seed. 
And verse 11, 12, [ will make Judah plough, and 
Jacob shall break the clods, and form the furrows. 
The ten tribes and Judah shall, one after the other, 
endure the effects of my anger. But the prophet 
adds, immediately, “ Sow in righteousness, and reap 
in mercy.” 

FURY is attributed to God metaphorically, or 
speaking after the manner of men; that is, God's 
providential actions are such as would be performed 
by aiman in a state of anger. So that when he is 
said to pour out his fury on a person, or on a people, 
it is a figurative expression for dispensing afflictive’ 
providences ; but we must be very careful not to at- 
tribute human infirmities, passious, or malevolence 
to the Deity. 
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GAAL, son of Ebed, having entered Shechem, to 
assist it against Abimelech, the people amidst their 
entertainments cursed the invader. Gaal advanced 
to engage him, but was defeated, Judg. ix. 26, A. 
M. 2771. 

I. GAASH, a mountain of Ephraim, north of 
which stood Timnath-Serah, celebrated for Joshua’s 
tomb, (Josh. xxiv. 30.) which, Eusebius says, was 
known in his time. 

Il. GAASH, a brook or valley, (2 Sam. xxiii. 30.) 
probably at the foot of mount Gaash. 

GABA, a city at the foot of mount Carmel, be- 
tween Ptolemais and Cesarea, Josephussays, it was 
called the city of horsemen, because Herod gave it 
to his veteran cavalry. Reland is of opinion, that it 
is the same as Caipha, or Hepha; but Eusebius 
places a little town called Gaba, or Gabe, sixteen 
miles from Cesarea in Palestine, on the side of the 
great plain. It is mentwned only by Josephus, iii. 2. 
In Josh. xviii. 24,a Gaba is mentioned, which is 
elsewhere called Gega, which see. 

GABALA, see Grxat. 

GABATHA, a town in the south of Judah, twelve 
miles fron: Eleutheropolis, where the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk’s sepulehre was shown. 

GABBATHA, high, or elevated. In Greek, 4:90- 
orgstor, paved with stones. This was the Hebrew 
same of a place in Pilate’s palace, (John xix. 13.) 
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from whence he pronounced sentence against our 
Saviour. It was probably an eminence, or terrace, 
paved with stone or marble, and of considerable 
height. [It was properly a tesselated marble pave- 
ment, or a pavement of mosaic work. From the 
time of Sylla, ornamented pavements of this sort be- 
came common among the wealthy Romans; and 
when they went abroad on military expeditions or to 
administer the government of a province, they car- 
ried with them pieces of marble ready fitted, which, 
as often as an encampment was formed or a court of 
justice opened, were regularly spread around the 
elevated tribunal on which the commander or pre- 
siding officer was to sit. Julius Ceesar followed this 
custom in his expeditions. (See Sueton. Cres. 46. 
Plin. H. N. xxxv. 25.) The word Zupude there- 
fore refers to a raised tribunal of this sort. Others, 
considering the origin of the word and the fact that 
Josephus, in describing the exterior of the temple, 
speaks of a pavement of this sort, (B. J. V. 5. 2,) 
suppose that a particular part of Jerusalem is intend- 
ed, pertaining, it would seem, to that part of the tem- 
ple which was called the court of the Gentiles. 
(Winer Bibl. Realw. p. 414.) R. 

GABINIUS, (Aulus,) one of Pompey’s generals, 
who was sent into Judea against Alexander and An- 
tigonus. (See ALexanper, and Antisonus III.) 
He restored Hircanus at Jerusalem, coidirmed him 
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in the high-priesthood, and settled governors and 
judges in the provinces, so that Judea, from a mon 

archy, became an aristocracy. He established courts 
of justice at Jerusalem, Gadara, (or at Dora,) Ama- 
tha, Jericho, and Sephoris ; that the people, finding 
judges in all parts of the country, might not be 
obliged to go far from their habitations. Some learn- 
ed men are of opinion, that the establishment of the 
Sanhedrim owed its origin to Gabinius. On return- 
ing to Rome, Gabinius was prosecuted by the Syri- 
ans, and exiled, ante A. D. 55. He was recalled by 
Julius Ceesar, and returned to Syria as triumvir, 
about ante A. D. 41. He showed great friendship to 
Phasael aud Herod, and fell in the civil war. (Joseph. 
Aut. xiv. 6—10; Bel. Jud. i. 6. 

GABRIEL, a principal angel. He was sent to the 
prophet Daniel to explain his visions; also to Zacha- 
rias, to announce to lim the future birth of John the 
Baptist, Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21; x. 16; Luke i. 11, et 
seq. Six months afterwards, he was sent to Naza- 
reth, to the Virgin Mary, Luke i. 26, &c. (See An- 
NunciaTion.) Probably, also, Gabriel was the angel 
which appeared to Joseph, when thinking to dismiss 
the Virgin Mary; also, on another occasion, enjoin- 
ing him to retire to Egypt; and, after the decease of 
Herod, directed him to return into Judea. The 
Cabalists say, Gabriel was master or preceptor to the 
patriarch Joseph. ; 

I. GAD, (prosperity, fortune,) son of Jacob and 
Zilpah, Leah’s servant, Gen. xxx. 9,10, 11. Leah 
called him Gad, saying, “Good fortune cometh !” 
The Engl. translation reads a troop. Gad had seven 
sons, Ziphion, Haggai, Shuni, Ezbon, Eri, Arodi, and 
Areli, Gen. xlvi. 16. Jacob, blessing Gad, said, “A 
troop shall overcome him, but he shall overcome at 
the last,” Gen. xlix. 19. Moses, in his last song, men- 
tions Gad, “as a lion which teareth the arm with the 
crown of the head,” &c. Deut. xxxiii. 

The tribe of Gad came out of Egypt, in number 
45,650. After the defeat of the kings Ogand Sihon, 
Gad and Reuben desired to have their allotment east 
of Jordan, alleging their great number of cattle. 
Moses granted their request, on condition that they 
should accompany their brethren, and assist in con- 
quering the land west of Jordan. Gad had his in- 
heritance between Reuben south, and Manasseh 
north, with the mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan 
west. See Canaan. 

Il. GAD, David’s friend, who followed him when 
persecuted by Saul. Scripture styles him a prophet, 
and David’s seer, 2 Sam. xxiv. 11. The first time 
we find him with this prince, is, when in the land of 
Moab, to secure his father and mother, (1 Sam. xxii. 
5.) m the first year of his flight, and of Saul’s perse- 
eution. The prophet Gad warned him to return into 
the land of Judah. After David had determined to 
number his people, the Lord sent the prophet Gad to 
him, who gave him his choice of three scourges: 
seven years’ famine, or three months’ flight before 
his enemies, or three days’ pestilence. Gad advised 
Davidto erect an altar to the Lord, in the thrashing- 
floor of Ornan, or Araunah, the Jebusite. He wrote 
a history of David’s life, which is cited 1 Chron. 
xxix, 29. 

Ill. GAD, a heathen deity, mentioned in several 


seis» of Scripture. He is apparently the same as 
Baal, i. e. the planet Jupiter, the star of good fortune. 
(See Baat.) We find a place in Canaan, called the 


Migdal-Gad, Josh. xv. 37, and another in the valley of 
Lebanon, called Baal-Gad, Josh. xi. 17. In Isaiah Ixv. 
11, those who prepare the table for Gad are allotted to 
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the sword ; and those who furnish a drink-offering 
to Meni, to the slaughter. Perhapy these were ser- 
vices to the powers of heaven, to conjure them to be 
favorable to the productions of the earth, &c.; 
therefore the subsequent threatening is famine. We 
have, in various parts of England, the ceremonies of 
the wassail bow] ; of going round the orchards, sing- 
ing and sprinkling the trees on twelfth night; wish- 
ing thei fertility, &c. Is this a relic of the services 
prepared for Gad and Meni? or may it, by resem- 
blance, serve to illustrate them? It seems to be a 
rite derived from deep antiquity; as are many 
others of which traces remain. See Baar, qj fin. 
and Ment. 

Although the deity hitherto commemorated under 
the name of Gad, is masculine, we have a female di- 
vinity, also, of this name in Hazar-Gaddah; (Josh. 
xv. 27.) and as Fortune is most commonly female, in 
such statues and figures of her as remain, we need 
not doubt but the Canuanites adored her under 
this sex. 

GADARA, surrounded, walled, a city east of the 
Jordan, in the De- 
eapolis. Josephus 
ealls it the capital 
of Perzea ; and Pli- 
ny (lib.-v. cap. 16.) 
places it on the riv- 
er Hieromax, (Jar- 
much,) about five 
miles from its june- 
tion with the Jor- 
dan. It gave name 
to a district which 
extended, probably, 
from the region of 
Scythopolis to the 
borders of Tiberias. Pompey repaired Gadara, in 
consideration of Demetrius his freedman, a native 
of it; and Gabinius settled there one of the five 
courts of justice for Judea. Polybius says, that An- 
tiochus the Great besieged this city, which was 
thought to be one of the strongest places in the coun- 
try, and that it surrendered to him on composition. 
Kpiphanius speaks of its hot baths. 

The evangelists Mark (v. 1.) and Luke (viii. 26. 
Gr.) say that our Saviour, having passed the sea of 
Tiberias, came into the district of the Gadarenes. 
Matthew (viii. 28.) calls it Gergasenes ; but as the 
lands belonging to one of these cities were included 
within the limits of the other, one evangelist might 
say, the country of the Gergasenes, another the 
country of the Gadarenes; either being equally 
correct. 

Mr. Bankes thinks that the place called Oom-kais, 
where are shown numerous caverns and extensive 
ruins, marks the site of Gadara; but Mr. Bucking- 
ham speaks of Oom-kais as Gamala. If Gadara be 
properly understood as denoting a fenced protection, 
the name might, with great propriety, be common in 
many parts; and such retreats would be no less ne- 
cessary at the northern extremities of the country, 
than at the southern. See GrpER. 

GADDI, son of Susi, of Manasseh, sent by Moses 
to explore the land, Numb. xiii. 11. 

GADDIEL, son of Sodi, of Zebulun, one of the 
spies, Numb. xiii. 10. ; 

I. GAIUS, the Greek form of the Latin name 
Carus. He was Paul’s disciple, (Acts xix. 29.) and 
was probably a Macedonian, but settled at Corinth, 
where he entertained Paul during his abode there 
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Rom. xvi. 23. When the apostle went into Asia, 
Gaius and Aristarchus accompanied him to Ephe- 
sus, where they abode some time with him; so that 
in the sedition raised there about the great Diana, 
the Ephesians ran to the house of Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus; and dragged them to the theatre. 

II. GAIUS, the person to whom the apostle John 
directed his third epistle, was, in the opinion of sev- 
eral commentators, the same as we have just noticed ; 
but others think he is mentioned in Acts xx. 4, as 
being of Derbe, in Lycaonia; and consequently not 
the Macedonian. ‘The fact is, that the name was so 
commpn in antiquity, that there is great difficulty in 
fixing on any one as the person to whom John wrote. 
He might be neither of those known to us in the 
New Testament; if we might be guided by his char- 
acter, he is certainly the Gaius of Corinth; for Paul 
describes him, not only as being his host, but also, 
that of the whole church ;—not of the Corinthian 
church, which could not need a host; but of the 
whole Christian church, whether Jews or Geutiles 
by nation; whether in opinion followers of Peter or 
of Paul. Such was his Christian benevolence, and 
unrestricted hospitality. Now, this is the very vir- 
tue for which the Gaius to whom John wrote is 
highly praised by the apostle, who could not have 
described the host of the whole church in terms 
more appropriate than he uses of Gaius. Itwould 
also appear, that the Gaius of Corinth was known at 
Ephesus, he having been with Paul, and in great 
personal danger ; and John, writing from Ephesus in 
favor of certain travelling Christian brethren, might 
probably take this opportunity of commending Gaius. 

GALATIA, a province in Asia Minor, having Pon- 
tus on the east, Bithynia and Paphlagonia north, 
Cappadocia and Phrygia south, and Phrygia west. 
The Gauls, having invaded Asia Minor, in several 
bodies, conquered this country, settled in it, and 
called it Galatia, which, in Greek, signifies Gaul. 

The apostle Paul preached several times in Gala- 
tia; first, A. D. 51, (Acts xvi.6.) afterwards, A. D. 54, 
(Acts xviii. 23.) and formed considerable churches 
there. It is probable he was the first who preached 
there to the Gentiles; but, possibly, Peter had preached 
there to the Jews, since his first epistle is directed to 
Hebrews, scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, &c. 
These Jews were probably the persons who occa- 
sioned those differences in the Galatian church, on 
account of which Paul wrote his epistle, in which he 
takes some pains to establish his character of apostle, 
which had been disputed, with intention to place him 
below Peter, who preached generally to Jews only, 
and who observed the law. 

In 2 Mac. viii. 20, it is said, that Judas Maccabeeus, 
exhorting his people to fight valiantly against the 
Syrians, related to them several instances of God’s 
protection ; among others, that which they had ex- 
perienced in a battle fought in Babylonia, wherein 
6000 Jews killed 120,000 Galatians. We have no 
particulars of the time or circumstances of this de- 
feat; but it is probable, that the Galatians, settled in 
Galatia, were not meant, but the Gauls, who at that 
time overran Asia, as we have observed from Pausa- 
nias: the Greek Galatai being taken equally for either. 

The Galatians worshipped the mother of the gods. 
Callimachus, in his hymns, calls them “a foolish 
people ;” and Hilary, himself a Gaul, as well as Je- 
rome, describes them as Gallos indociles ; expressions 
which may well excuse Paul’s addressing them as 
“foolish,” chap. iii. It was probably an appellation 
given te them, current in their neighborhood. 
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The possessors of Galatia were of three different 
nations, or tribes of Gauls: the Tolistobogi, the 
Trocmi, and the Tectosagi. There are imperial 
medals extant, on which these names are found, (See 
Rosenmiiller Bib. Geogr. I. ii. 210, seq.) 

It is of some consequence to maintain these dis- 
tinctions. We have supposed that while Peter was 
preaching in one part of Galatia, the apostle Paul was 
making converts in another part; and that some, 
claiming authority from Peter, propagated tenets not 
conformable to the opinion of Paul; to correct and 
expose which was the occasion of Paul’s epistle. It 
is probable, th the different nations of Gauls fur- 
nished partisuns, whose overweening zeal far ex- 
ceeded the doctrines of their instructers. Such bas 
ever been the character of the Gauls. Hence, while 
they were at one time ready to pluck out their eyes, 
if it might benefit their evangelical teacher, they 
quickly relinquished his principles, and were as 
readily brought to adopt another gospel, which in- 
deed was not a gospel, but a continuation of unne- 
cessary observances, to which they had already paid 
too much attention. 

EpistLe To THE GaLaTIANS. Some suppose that 
this epistle is the first that was written by Paul. Its 
early date was asserted by Marcion, in the second 
century; and Tertullian represents the writer as a 
“Neophytos,” full of zeal, and not yet brought to be- 
come a “Jew to the Jews, that he might gain the 
Jews.” Without adopting this sentiment, we may 
conclude that Paul’s first visit to the Galatians was 
not long after bis return to Antioch from the council 
at Jerusalem, (Acts xvi.) when he and Silas went 
through Phrygia and Galatia, &c. Calmet has fixed 
this journey to A. D. 51, but Michaélis argues for 
A. D. 49, and it would seem that this letter was writ- 
ten very soon after the departure of the apostle from 
his converts on this journey; for he expresses his 
wonder that they were so soon alienated from him, 
their spiritual father, chap. 1.6. The apostle writes 
this epistle in his own name, and in the names of the 
brethren who were with him; and who were, in all 
probability, personally known to the Galatians, Acts 
xv. 40; xvi. 2. This leads us to think, that it was 
written before he went into Macedonia; probably 
from Troas, where the apostle made some stay, (Acts 
xvi. 8.) and where he had books and parchments, 
which he committed to the care of Carpus. Others, 
however, have supposed it to have been written at 
Corinth, (Acts xviii.) about A. D. 51 or 52; or, at 
Ephesus; (Acts xviii. 23, 24.)—or, at the same time 
with the epistle to the Romans ; (Acts xx. 2, 4.)—or 
at Rome, which is most improbable: as the writer 
mentions nothing of his bonds, as he does in all his 
epistles written from hence; nor could he, at that 
time, have reproached the Galatians with being so 
soon perverted from his principles. See more under 
Pavt. 

GALBANUM, a gum, or sweet spice, and an in- 
gredient in the incense burned at the golden altar, in 
the holy place, Exod. xxx. 34. It is a juice, @rawn 
by incision from a plant, much like the large kind of 
fennel. The smell is not very agreeable, especially 
alone. The word signifies—fat, unctuous, gummy, 
[It is the gum of a plant growing in Abyssinia, Ara- 
bia, and Syria, called by Pliny Stagonitis, (xii. 25.) 
but supposed to be the same as the Bubon Galbanum 
of Linneus. The gum.is unctuous and adhesive, of 
a strong and somewhat astringent smell. R. 

GALILEE, one of the most extensive provinces 
into which the Holy Land was divided ; but it prob- 
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ably varied in its limits at different periods. It is 
divided by the rabbins into (1.) The Upper ; (2.) The 
Nether ; and, (3.) The Valley. Josephus limits Gal- 
ilee west, by the city of Ptolemais and mount Carmel ; 
on the south by the country of Samaria and Scytho- 
polis ; on the east by the cantons of Hippos, Gadara, 
and Gaulan; on the north by the confines of the 
Tyrians. Lower Galilee reaches in length from 
Tiberias to Chabulon, or Zabulon, the frontier of 
Ptolemais; in width from Chaloth, in the great plain, 
to Bersabee. The breadth of Upper Galilee begins 
at Bersabee, and extends to Baca, which separates it 
from the Tyrians. Its length reaches from Tella, a 
village on the river Jordan, to Meroth. But the ex- 
act situation of these places is not known. 

This province contained four tribes; Issachar, 
Zebulun, Naphtali, and Asher; a part also of Dan; 
and part of Perea, beyond the river. Upper Galilee 
abounded in mountains, and was termed “ Galilee of 
the Gentiles,” as the mountainous nature of the 
country enabled those who possessed the fastnesses 
to maintain themselves against invaders. Strabo 
(lib. xvi.) enumerates among its inhabitants Egyp- 
tians, Arabians, and Phoenicians. Lower Galilee, 
which contained the tribes of Zebulun and Asher, 
was sometimes called the Great Field, “the cham- 
paign,” Deut. xi.30. The valley was adjacent to the 
sea of Tiberias. Josephus describes Galilee as being 
very populous, containing two hundred and four 
cities and towns, the least of which contained 15,000 
inhabitants. It was also very rich, and paid two 
hundred talents in tribute. The natives were brave, 
and made good soldiers; they were also seditious, 
and prone to insolence and rebellion. Their lan- 
guage and customs differed considerably from those 
of the Judeans, Mark xiv. 70. 

Josephus states that the Galileans were naturally 
good soldiers, bold and intrepid; that they bravely 
resisted the foreign nations around them; that their 
country was fruitful, and well cultivated; and the 
people laborious and industrious. The Galileans, 
according to Josephus, agreed in all things with the 
Pharisees ; but were distinguished by an excessive 
love of liberty; being strongly prejudiced with the 
idea, that they ought to obey God alone as their 

rince. Perhaps there was some reference to this, 
in representing Jesus as a Galilean to Pilate, Luke 
xxiii. 2. His accusers, to render him suspected of 
this heresy, say, they found him perverting the na- 
tion, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar. 

Our Saviour was surnamed Galilean, (Matt. xxvi. 
69.) because he was brought up at Nazareth, a city of 
this province ; and it deserves notice, that he was so 
addressed by his bitter adversary the dying Julian :— 
“Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” His disciples, 
and Christians in general, were called Galileans after 
their master, or because several of his apostles be- 
longed to that province, Acts ii. 7. 

Sea orGaiver. See Cinnerera, and Tiserias. 

GALL. Moses, inthe name of God, threatens the 
Israelites to make their grapes—* grapes of gall, and 
their wine the poison of dragons,” (Deut. xxxii. 32, 
33.) i. e. to change the sweetness of their grapes into 
bitterness, and their wine into poison ; which, instead 
of cheering and nourishing, would intoxicate and 
destroy them. In the story of Tobit, the gall of a 
fish is used in curing his father’s eyes, Tobit vi. 8; 
xi. 8, 13. In Jeremiah viii. 14; ix. 15, to give water 
of gall to drink, denotes very bitter affliction, Lam. 
iii, 19. The Psalmist (Ixix. 21.) says, that his ene- 
mies, or rather the enemies of the Messiah, offered 
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him gall to eat, and vinegar to drink. (See Myrru, 
and Wing.) “'The gall of bitterness,” (Acts viii. 23.) 
signifies the most excessively bitter gall; the most 
desperate disposition of mind; the most incurable 
malignity, as difficult to be corrected as to change 
gall into sweetness. 

GALLIM, a city of Benjamin, having many foun- 
tains, 1 Sam. xxv. 44; Isa. x. 30. 

GALLIO, brother of Seneca the philosopher, and 
proconsul of Achaia, A. D. 53. Like his brother 
Seneca, he was put to death by order of Nero. 
(Tacit. Ann. vi.3 ; xv.73.) The Jews being enraged 
against Paul, for converting many Gentiles, dragged 
him to Gallio’s tribunal, who, as proconsul, generally 
resided at Corinth, (Acts xviii. 12, 13.) and accused 
him of “teaching men to worship God contrary to 
the Jaw.” Paul being about to speak, Gallio told the 
Jews, that “if the matter in question were a breach 
of justice, or an action of a criminal nature, he should 
think himself obliged to hear them; but as the dis- 
pute was only concerning their law, he would not 
determive such differences.” Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, was seized and beaten, before 
Gallio’s seat of justice, without his concerning himself 
about it. 

GAMALA, a considerable town beyond Jordan, in 
the Gaulanitis ; called Gamala, because its appear- 
ance somewhat resembled the form ofacamel.  Itis 
not mentioned in Scripture. It is placed by Jose- 
phus over against Tarichea, but on. the opposite side 
of the lake. Gamala was part of Agrippa’s kingdom ; 
but the inhabitants refusing to submit to him, it was 
besieged, first by Agrippa’s forces, and afterwards 
by the Romans, who, after a long siege, took and 
sacked it. Mr. Legh supposes the ruins of Oom- 
Kais to mark the site of Gamala; we have, however, 
identified them’with Gadara, which see. 

I. GAMALIEL, son of Pedahzur, prince of Ma- 
nasseh when the Israelites left Egypt, Numb. i. 10; 
ii. 20; vii. 54. 

II. GAMALIEL, a doctor of the law, a Pharisee, 
and Paul’s master. The Jews having brought Peter 
before the assembly of rulers, Gamaliel moved that 
the apostles should retire ; and then advised the as- 
sembly to take heed what they intended to do touch- 
ing these men, and to treat them with lenity. Ga- 
maliel’s advice was followed; and the apostles were 
liberated, Acts v. 34. 

GAMES, see Racer. 

GAMMADIM, brave, valiant warriors. It is very 
uncertain what people are meant by this term, in 
Ezek. xxvii. 11. The learned Fuller supposes them 
to be the people of Phenicia; Ludolphus canjec- 
tures that they were Africans; the Cha'‘dee para- 
phrase makes them Cappadocians; and the Vulgate 
renders the word “pygmies.” Dr. Spencer thinks 
they were images of the tutelar gods, like the lares 
among the Romans, not above a cubit in height. 
[Many of the conjectures on this word are ridiculous. 
It is not necessary to understand it as the name of a 
people ; but rather as an adjective, brave, warlike. So 
Gesenius. R. ; 

GAREB, a hill near Jerusalem, (Jer. xxxi. 39.) the 
situation of which is not known. 

GARMENTS, see Dresses. 

GATE. ‘The gates or doors to the houses of the 
Hebrews, with their posts, were generally of wood: 
such were the gates of Gaza which Samson carried 
away on his shoulders; (Judg. xvi. 3.) that is, the 
gate, bars, posts, and locks, if there were any. “Gat® 
is often used in Scripture to denote a place of public 
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assembly, where justice was administered, (Deut. 
xvii. 5,8; xxi. 19; xxii. 15; xxv. 6, 7, &c.) because, 
as the Jews mostly labored in the fields, assemblies 
were held at their city gates, and justice administered 
there, that laborers might lose no time; and that 
country people, who had affairs of justice, might not 
be obliged to enter the town. See Ruth iv. 1; Gen. 
xxiii. 10, 18. [The gates of oriental cities were at 
the same time the market-places, the place of justice ; 
Prov. xxii. 22; Amos v. 10, 12, 15; there, too, peo- 
ple assembled to spend their leisure hours, Gen. xix. 
1. Hence “they that sit in the gate” is put for idlers, 
loungers, who are coupled with drunkards, Ps, 1xix. 
12. RK. 

Hence, also, “ gate” sometimes signifies—power, 
dominion; almost in the same sense as the ‘Turkish 
sultan’s palace is called the Porte. God promises 
Abraham, that his posterity shall possess the gates 
of their enemies—their towns, their fortresses, (Gen: 
xxii. 17.) and Christ says to Peter, “Thou art Peter ; 
and on this rock will I build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,” Matt. xvi. 18. See 
He 1, ad fin. 

It is remarked, that the idol Dagon, having fallen 
before the ark, and the two hands of his statue hav- 
ing fallen on the threshold of his temple, the priests 
afterwards forbore to tread on this part of the door- 
way, 1] Sam. v. 5. The prophet Zephaniah, perhaps, 
alludes to this custom of the Philistines, under the 
expression of “'Those who leap on” or over “the 
threshold,” chap. i. 9. 

GATES OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, (Psal. exviii. 
19.) those of the temple, where the righteous, the 
saints, true Israelites, pay their vows and praises to 
God ; where none enter but purified Israelites—a na- 
tion of righteous men. 

GATH, (a wine-press,) a city of the Philistines, and 
one of their five principalities ; (1 Sam, v.83 vi. 17.) 
was famous for having given birth to Goliath, Jt was 
18 miles south of Joppa, and 32 west of Jerusalem. 
David conquered Gath in the beginning of his reign 
over all Israel, (1 Chr. xviii. 1.) and it continued 
subject to his successors till the declension of the 
kingdom of Judah, 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. Rehoboam re- 
built or fortified it, (2 Chron. xi. 8.) and it was atter- 
wards recovered by the Philistines, but Uzziah re- 
conquered it. Josephus makes it part of the tribe of 
Dan. Metheg or Metheg-Ammah (Metheg the 
Mother) of 2 Sam. viii. 1, is explained in 1 Chron, 
xviit. 1, by—* Gath and her daughters ;? Gath being 
the mother, and Metheg the daughter. Or it may 
be, that the district of Gath, and its dependencies, 
was in David’s time called Metheg-Ammah; which, 
being unusnal, or becoming obsolete, the author of 
the Chronicles explains it to be Gath and its villages, 

Jerome says, there was a large town called Gath, 
ja the way from Eleutheropolis to Gaza; and Euse- 
bius speaks of another Gath, five miles from Eleu- 
theropolis, towards Lydda, and, consequently, differ- 
ent from that of which Jerome speaks. The former 
author, also, speaking of Gath-Hepher, the place of 
the prophet Jonah’s birth, says, it was called Gath- 
Hepher, or Gath in the district of Hepher, to distin- 
guish it from others of the same name. Gath signi- 
fies a wine-press ; wherefore it is no wonder that we 
find several places of this name in Palestine, where 
wine-presses were common. Calmet, who is follow- 
ed by many subsequent writers, makes Gath to be 
the most southern city of the Philistines, and Ekron 
tte most northern; when he supposes that Ekron 
and Gath are placed as the boundaries of their land, 
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1 Sam. v. 8, 10; xvii. 52. But, as Mr. Conder re- 
marks, this phrase may be more properly interpreted 
as intimating that Guth was the south-eastern border, 
as Ekron was the north-eastern ; and this much better 
accords with the sense of the passages. Dayid had 
a company of Gittite guards, 

GA'TH-HEPHER was the birth-place of the 
prophet Jonah, 2 Kings xiv. 25. Joshua (xix, 13.) 
places itin Zebulun; and Jerome says it was two 
miles from Sephoris, or Diocesarea, on the way to- 
wards ‘Tiberias. 

GATH-RIMMON, the wine-press of Rimmon, or of 
the deity, whose symbol was the pomegranate.—I. A 
city of Dan, (Josh. xix. 45.) wiitele Jerome places ten 
miles from Diospolis, towards Eleutheropolis. It 
was given to the Korathites—II. A town in the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, west of Jordan; given to the 
Korathites, Josh, xxi. 25.—IIL. A eity,of Ephraim, 
given to the Korathites, 1 Chron, vi. 6D, 

GAULAN, or Gotan, a city of Bashan, from which 
the small province of Gaulanitis was named. It was - 
given to the half-tribe of Manasseh, (Deut. iy, 43.) but 
was ceded to the Levites of Gershoni’s family, and 
became a city of refuge, Josh. xxi. 27, Eusebius 
says, that in his time, the city of Gaulan was still con- 
siderable, but he does not exactly deseribe its situa- 
tion. It was in Upper Galilee, and Judas of Gaulan, 
head of the Galileans, was a native of it. 

GAZA, or Azzau, (Gen. x. 19.) a city of the Phi- 
listines, given by Joshua to Judah, Josh. xv. 47; 1 
Sam. vi. 17. It was one of the five principalities of 
the Philistines, towards the southern extremity of 
Canaan. It was situated between Raphia and Aske- 
lon, about GO miles south-west of Jerusalem. Its 
advantageous situation exposed it to many revolu- 
tions. It belonged to the Philistines; then to the 
Hebrews ; recovered its iiberty in the reigns of Jo- 
tham and Ahaz; but was reconquered by Hezekiah, 
2 Kings xviii. 8. It was subject to the Chaldeans, 
with Syria and Pheenicia; and afterwards to the 
Persians, and the Egyptians, who held it when Alex- 
ander Jannzus besieged, took, and destroyed it, ante 
A. D. 98. (See Zeph. ii. 4.) A new town was after- 
wards built, nearer to the sea, which is now existing. 
Luke speaks (Acts viii. ic of Gaza as a desert 
pice; meaning, most probably, the ater Gaza, 
si.vated on a mountain twenty miles from the sea; 
not Little Gaza, or Majuma, which was very popu- 
lous. Diodorus Siculus mentions old Gaza, and 
Strabo notices “ Gaza the desert,” which agrees with 
Acts viii. 26. ‘The emperor Constantine gave Maju- 
ma the name of Constantia, in honor of his son ; and 
granted it the honors and privileges of a city, inde- 
pendent on Gaza. 'The emperor Julian deprived it 
both of its name and its privileges. 

Gaza was a city of great antiquity ; being noticed 
among those cities which marked the boundaries of 
the Canaanite territory. It was a frontier defence 
against Egypt, and has at all times been a town of 
importance, 

The rabbins mention a street outside the city of 
Gaza, where were shambles and an-idol temple; as 
also a place called the Leper’s Cloister. See 2 Kings 
vii. 8, &e. Dr. Wittman gives the following de- 
scription of the modern town :— 

“Gaza is situated on an eminence, and is rendered 
picturesque by the number of fine minarets which 
rise majestically above the buildings, and by the 
beautiful date-trees interspersed. A very fine plain 
commences about three miles from the town, on the 
other side, in which are several groves of olive-trees, 
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Advancing toward Gaza, the view hecomes still more 
interesting ; the groves of olive-trees exteuding to the 
town, in front of which is a fine avenue of these trees, 
About a mile distant from the town is a commanding 
height. The soil in the neighborhood is of a superi 

or quality. Much pasturage. On the east side of 
the town is a small gateway, near to which, it is said, 
Samson performed lis exploit of carrying away the 
ae of the city; and where he threw down the 

u 


ilding which killed him and his adversaries. The | 


suburbs of Gaza are composed of wretched mud 
huts ; but the interior of the town contains buildings 
superior in appearance to those generally met with 
in Syria. The streets are of a moderate breadth: 
many fragments of statues, columns, &c. of marble, 
are seen in the town walls and other buildings. Oph- 
thalmia and blindness are very prevalent. The sub- 
urbs and environs of Gaza are rendered extremely 
agreeable by a number of large gardens, cultivated 


with great care, on the north, south, and west of the | 


town. Plantations of date-trees, also, are numerous, 
The landing place of Gaza is an open beach, highly 
dangerous to boats, especially if laden, a heavy surf 
constantly beating on the shore. Quails are very 
abundant in the neighborhood.” 

Gaza distinguishes itself on its medals as sacred, 
and an asylum, Some of them have a key of a pe- 
culiar shape, which seems fo have been the appro- 
priate symbol of the city. It is possible that, beside 
the character ofthis city, as the key of Syria towards 
Egypt, which it really is, the inhabitants might boast 
of the exceilence of a kind of key or bolt which was 
proper to it. Whether such might or might not be 
the fact, this representation may perhaps illustrate a 
circumstance mentioned in Judges xvi. 2. The Ga- 
zaites laid wait (or snares) for Samson, all night, in 
the gate of the city, and were quiet, depending on the 
impossibility of his opening the bolt of their city door 
—but Samson, at midnight, took away the doors— 
the two posts—sar (bolt) and all—which had been 
the reliance of the Gazaites for securing him. This 
bolt is what Mr. Taylor thinks appears on the medals 
of Gaza. The middle bar of the instrument is rep- 
resented as shooting through that which crosses it; 
and this is precisely the application elsewhere of the 
word rendered bar in this passage, as appears from 
Exod. xxxvi. 33. “He made the middle bar to shoot 
through the boards from one end to the other,” which 
is otherwise phrased, chap. xxvi. 28, “ the middle bar 
in the midst of the boards shall reach from end to 
end.” These two ideas are very consistent; for if 
Gaza prided itself on being the key of Syria, no doubt 
but it would denote this character by employing on 
its medals a key of that kind, which it considered as 
the most secure and substantial. In modern times, 
the arms of Gibraltar have been a key, that town 
having been formerly esteemed the key of Spain. 

GAZELLE, see AnrELoprE. 

GEBA. By comparing 2Sam. y. 25. with 1 Chron. 
xiv. 16, we find abpacently the same place called 
Geba and Gibeon ; for David is said, in Samuel, to 
smite the Philistines from Geber to Gazer, which in 
Chronicles is, “from Gibeon even to Gazer.” That, 
however, they were not the same city is manifest from 
Josh. xxi. 17, where “Gibeon with her suburbs and 
Geba with her suburbs,” are said to be given to the 
Levites, They probably lay not far distant from one 
another. (See Grszoy.) That Geba is not the same 
place as Gibeah of Saul, appears from Isaiah x. 29. 
“They have taken up quarters at Geba; Ramath is 
afraid; Gibeah of Sau : oe Gibeah was near 
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Ramah, (Judg. xix. 13; comp. Hos. v. 0.) but it ap- 
pears, that Geba is culled “ Geba of Benjamin” in 1 
Kings xv. 22, though Geba simply, in the parallel 
passage, (2 Chron. xvi. 6.) on occasion of its being 
mentioned among the cities rebuilt by Asa. Geba 
seems to have been the northern limit of the kingdom 
of Judah, (2 Kings xxiii. 8.) “ From Geba to Beer- 
sheba,” seems to be, with respect to Judah, of the 
same import as “from Dan to Beersheba” had been, 
with respect to all Israel, when under one dominion. 

I. GEBAL, a district, or perhaps a sovereignty, 
south of Judah, and in south Idumea. Gebal signifies 
a mountain; and the denomination of Gebal is not 
ancient, since it appears only in Psalm Ixxxiii. which 
was written, probably, in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah. The country south of the Dead sea 
and on the east of E] Ghor, or great valley, bears the 
same name to the present day, Djebal, i. e. the ancient 
Gebal, or the Gebalene of the Romans. See Burck- 
hardt’s Trav. in Syr. p. 401, seq. (See under Exopvs.) 

II. GEBAL, a city of Pheenicia, between Sidon 
and Orthosia, on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
(Ezek. xxvii. 9.) written by Stephens, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo, Gabala; by Pliny, Gabale; and by the LXX, 
Byblus. The city of Gebal has the important office 
of “calkers” to the ships of Tyre assigned to it by 
the prophet Ezekiel; its chiefS are also character- 
ized as wise. 

This city was famous for its worship of Adonis, 
who was believed to have been wounded by a boar 
in mount Libanus. The river Adonis, whose waters 
are at some seasons as red as blood, passes by it; 
and when this phenomenon appeared, the inhabitants 
lamented Adonis, pretending their river to be colored 
with his blood. See Aponis. 

The hest modern description of this city is given 
by Mr. Maundrell, who calls it Jebilee: “Jebilee is 
seated close by the sea, having a vast and fruitful 
plain stretching round it, on its othersides. It makes 
a very mean figure at present; though it still retains 
the distinction of a city, and discovers evident foot- 
steps of a better condition in former times. In the 
time of the Greek emperors, it was dignified with a 
bishop’s see, in which some time sate Severian, the 
grand adversary and arch-conspirator against Chry- 
sostom. The most remarkable things that appear 
here at this day, are a mosque, and an almshouse 
just by it, both built by sultan Ibrahim. In the for- 
mer his body is deposited. We were admitted to 
see his tomb, though held by the Turks in great ven- 
eration. We found it only a great wooden chest, 
erected over his grave, and covered with acarpet of 
painted calico, extending on all sides down to the 
ground. In this mosque we saw several large in- 
cense pots, candlesticks for altars, and church furni- 
ture, being the spoils of Christian churches at the 
taking of Cyprus. Close by the mosque is a very 
beautiful bagnio, and a small grove of orange-trees, 
under the shade of which travellers are wont to pitch 
their tents in the summer time. Jebilee seems *) 
have had anciently some convenience for shipping. 
There is still to be seen a ridge composed of huge 
square stones, running a little way into the sea, which 
appears to have been formerly continued further on, 
and to have had a mole. Near this place we saw a 
great many pillars of granite, some by the water side, 
others tumbled into the water. There were others 


| in a garden close by, together with capitals of white 


marble, finely varied: which testify, in some meas- 
ure, the ancient splendor of this city. But the most 
considerable antiquity in Jebilee, and greatest mon- 
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ument of its former eminency, is the remains of a 
noble theatre, just at the north gate of the city. All 
of it that is now standing is the semicircle. It extends 
from corner to corner, just a bundred yards. In this 
semicircular part is a range of seventeen round win- 
dows, just above the ground; and between the win- 
dows all round were raised, on high pedestals, large 
massy pillars, standing as buttresses against the wall, 
both for the strength and ornament of the fabric ; but 
these supporters are at present most of them broken 
down. Within is a very large arena. On the west 
side the seats of the spectators remain still entire, as 
do likewise the caves or vaults which run under the 
subsellia all round the theatre. ‘The outward wall is 
three yards three quarters thick, and built of very 
Jarge and firm stones ; which great strength bas pre- 
served it thus long from the jaws of time, and from 
that general ruin which the Turks bring with them 
into most places where they come.” 

GEBER, son of Uri, governor of Gilead, in the 
reign of Solomon, 1 Kings iv. 19. 

1, GEDALIAH, son of Ahikam, was made gov- 
ernor of Palestine, by Nebuchadnezzar, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the temple ; (Jer. xl. xii. 
2 Kings xxv. 22.) A. M. 3416. Jeremiah and many 
Jews who had fled into Moab and Ammon, retired 
to him at Mizpah. Gedaliah assured them of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s protection, on condition that they lived 
peaceably. Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, of the royal 
family of Judah, baving been entertained at the table 
of Gedaliah, the prince and his associates massacred 
him, and all about him, as well Jews as Chaldeans. * 

Ii. GEDALIAH, son of Amariah, and grandfa- 
ther of the prophet Zephaniah, Zeph. i. 1. 

GEDER. This word signifies a wall, enclosure, 
Jortified place ; as do also the names in the following 
articles, which are all derived from it. Geder itself 
was an ancient Canaanitish place, in the plain of 
Judah, (Josh, xii, 13 ;) and was probably the same 
with the following Gederah. R. 

GEDERAH, a city in the plain of Judah, (Josh. 
xv. 86.) probably the same with the preceding Ge- 
der, and with Beth-Gader, 1 Chron. ii. 51. It would 
thence seem to have pertained to the family of 
Caleb. R. 

GEDEROTH, a place in the tribe of Judah, Josh. 
xv. 41; 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. R. 

GEDEROTHAIM, a place in the plain of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 36. R. 

GEDOR, a city apparently in the south of the 
mountains of Judah, surrounded by fat pastures, and 
formerly occupied by the Amalekites; 1 Chron. iv. 
39 seq. xii. 7; Josh. xv. 58. It is also the name ofa 
man, 1 Chron. viii. 31; ix. 37. R. 

GEHAZI, Elisha’s servant, almost continually at- 
tended that prophet, and was concerned in whatever 
happened to him; till being overcome by avarice, he 
solicited, and obtained, in the prophet’s name, from 
Naaman the Syrian, a talent of silver, and two 
changes of garments, 2 Kings v. 20. His avarice, 
however, was punished, for he was seized with a 
leprosy, and quitted Elisha. The king of Israel 
would sometimes make Gehazi relate the wonders 
which God had wrought by Elisha, 2 Kings viii. 4, 
5, &c. See Exrsma. 

GEHENNA, or Genennom, or valley of Hinnom ; 
or valley of the son of Hinnom, (see Josh. xv. 8; 
2 Kings xxiii. 10, Heb.) a valley adjacent to Jerusa- 
lem, through which the southern limits of the tribe 
of Benjamin passed. Eusebius says, it lay east of 
Jerusalem, at the foot of its walls; but we are cer- 
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tain it also extended south, along the brook Kedron, 
It is thought to have been the common sewer be- 
longing to Jerusalem, and that a fire was always 
burning there to consume the filth of the eity. In 
allusion to this circumstance, or to the fire kept up in 
the valley in honor of Moloch, the false god, to whom 
the Hebrews frequently offered human sacrifices, 
and even their own children, (Jer. vii. 31.) bell is 
called Gehenna, in some parts of the New Testa- 
ment. Josiah, to pollute this place, and render it 
odious, commanded all manner of ordure, and dead 
men’s bones, to be thrown into it, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

After having been the scene of much cruelty, then 
Gehenna became the receptacle of much pollution ; 
so far it coincided in character with hell; and the 
perpetual fires that were kept burning there to con- 
sume the filth of the city, added another similarity 
to those evils attributed to the place of torment. The 
combined ideas of wickedness, pollution, and pun- 
ishment, compose that character which might well 
justify the Syriac language in deriving its name of 
hell from this valley of the sons of Hinnom, (Comp. 
Matt. v. 22.) 

(The name Z’eévr«, Gehenna, properly signifies the 
valley of Hinnom, pan x3, Ghé-fennem, (Jer. vii. 31.) a 
valley just south of Jerusalem, running westward 
from the valley of the Cedron, well watered, and in 
ancient times, most verdant and delightfully shaded 
with trees, It was here that the idolatrous Israel- 
ites established the worship of Moloch, under the 
form of a brazen image having the face of a bull; 
and to this image they offered their own children in 
sacrifice, causing them to be consumed in a furnace of 
fire into which they dropped from the arms of the 
idol; 1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xvi. 3. The valley is 
also called non, Tophet, (Jer. vii. 31,) from the drums, 
nn, yen, which were beaten to drown the cries of the 
victims. After the captivity, the Jews regarded this 
spot with abhorrence, on account of the abomina- 
tions which had been practised there, and following 
the example of Josiah, (2 Kings xxiii. 10.) they threw 
into it every species of filth, as well as the carcasses 
of animals and the dead bodies of malefactors, etc. 
To prevent the pestilence which such a mass would 
occasion if left to putrify, constant fires were main- 
tained in the valley in order to consume the whole ; 
and hence the place received the appellation of Ge- 
henna of fire. By an easy metaphor, the Jews, who 
could imagine no severer torment than that of fire, 
transferred this name to the infernal fire,—to that 
part of Hades in which they supposed that demons 
and the souls of wicked men were punished in eter- 
nal fire. (See Jahn, § 411. Wetstein N. 'T. tom. i. p. 
209)" R. 

I. GEMARIAH, son of Hilkiah, was sent to Baby- 
jon with Elasah, son of Shaphan, from. Zedekiah, 
king of Judah, to carry the tribute-money to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They carried also a letter from Jere- 
miah to the Jewish captives at Babylon, warnin 
them against certain false prophets, who flattere 
them with promises of a speedy return to Judea; 
(Jer. xxix. 3, 4.) about A. M. 3408, 

II. GEMARIAH, the son of Shaphan, and a 
counsellor to Jehoiakim, before whom Baruch read 
Jeremial’s prophecies; and who reported them to 
the king, Jer. xxxvi. 12. 

GENEALOGY. Never was a nation more cir- 
cumspect about their genealogies than the Hebrews. 
We find them in their sacred writings carried on for 
upwards of 3500 years. In the evangelists we have 
the genealogy of Christ, for four thousand years, 
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from Adam to Joseph his father, and to Mary his 
mother. It is observed in Ezra ii. 62, that such 
priests as could not produce an exact genealogy of 
their families, were not permitted to exercise their 
sacred functions; and Josephus says, that they had 
an uninterrupted succession of priests for 2000 
years ; that the priests were particularly careful to 
preserve their genealogies, not only in Judea, but 
wherever they were. ‘They never married but into 
their own rank, and they had exact genealogical tables, 
prepared from those authentic documents which were 
kept at Jerusalem, and to which they had recourse. 
t is observable that the genealogies recorded by 
Ezra and Nehemiah vary in some particulars; the 
reason of which is thus assigned by Prideaux: “For 
the true settling of these genealogies, search was 
made by Nehemiah for old registers, and having 
among them found a register of the genealogies of 
those who came up at first from Babylon, with Ze- 
rubbabel and Joshua, he settled this matter accord- 
ing to that, adding such as afterwards came up, and 
expunging others whose families were extinguished : 
and this hath caused the differences between the 
accounts which we have of these genealogies in 
Ezra and Nehemiah. For in the second chapter of 
Ezra, we have the old register, made by Zerubbabel ; 
and in the seventh of Nehemiah, from the sixth 
verse to the end of the chajiter, we have a copy of 
it as settled by Nehemiah, with the alterations I have 
mentioned.” (Connect. &c. part i. book iv.) 

Since the last war of the Romans against the Jews, 
about thirty years after the death of our Saviour, and 
particularly since their dispersion in the reign of 
Adrian, they have lost their ancient genealogies ; and 
perhaps not even one of the sacerdotal race can 
produce his pedigree. 

Genealogy of Jesus Christ—The variations in the 

enealogical tables of Matthew and Luke have been 
diviagen by almost every commentator from the 
earliest times, and different methods have been pro- 

osed for their solution. It is obviously impossible, 
however, within the limits of an article of any rea- 
sonable length, in a work like the present, even to 
enumerate the various hypotheses that have been ad- 
vanced on the subject. One thing is certain ;—that 
they were derived from authentic sources, and were 
at least sufficiently accurate to satisfy the persons 
for whom they were more especially designed. It 
cannot be believed for a moment, that in an affair of 
so much importance as that of an exhibition of the 
evidence by which the descent of Jesus from Abra- 
ham and David was to be proved, upon which, in 
fact, his official character depended, and in which a 
single error, accidental or otherwise, would have 
been fatal—it cannot be believed that here the evan- 
gelists would either have copied incorrectly, or have 
wilfully falsified. Had they done so, the public regis- 


tries, which were open to inspection, would have 


enabled any one to expose the fraud; and we may 
be sure that among the enemies of the Redeemer, 
men who denied his Messiahship, many would have 
been found to undertake that which would so com- 
pletely effect their wishes. That no such attempts 
were made, furnishes a sufficient guarantee of the 
accuracy of these tables, whatever difficulties they 
may present to modern readers. 

In the article Generation, Mr. Taylor has sug- 
gested a different idea of the fourteen generations 
of Matthew to that generally entertained ; yet being 
desirous of doing justice to other modes of deter- 


_ mining those generations, he gives the following 
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comparative Genealogy. [The following compara- 
tive table is constructed on the hypothesis, that Mat- 
thew gives the genealogy of our Saviour through 
Joseph his father; while Luke exhibits that of his 
mother Mary. R. 


These names, Luke (iii. 34—38.) reckons alone ; going back twenty 
degrees higher in the genealogy of Jesus than Matthew; that is, 
from Abraham to Adam. 


GOD. 
1 Apam. 11 Saem. 
2 Sera. 12 ARPHAXAD. 
3 Enos. 13 Sevan. 
4 CaINnan. 14 Heser. 
5 MEHALALEEL. 15 PELE. 
6 JARED. 16 Rev. 
7 Enocu. 17 Serve. 


18 Nauor. 
19 Terau. 


8 MeruuseLan. 
9 LAMECH. 
10 Noa. 


Matthew (i. 1—16.) and Luke (iii. 31—34.) reckon together the 
natural line of Jesus, from Abraham to David, as follows: 


1 ABRAHAM. 20 ABRAHAM, 


2 Isaac. 21 Isaac. 
3 Jacos. 22 Jacos. 
4 JupAH. 23 JuDAH. 
5 PHarez. 24 PHAREZ. 
6 Hesron. 25 Hesron, 
7 Anam. 26 Aram. 


27 AMINADAB, 
28 NausHon. 
29 SaLMon. 


8 AMINADAB. 
9 Nausuon. 
10 Satmon, 


11 Boaz. 30 Boaz. 
12 OBEp. 31 Open. 
13 Jesse. 32 JESSE. 
14 Davin. 33 Davin. 


The first 14 generations mentioned by Matthew. 


Matthew (i. 13—16.) reckons 


Luke (iii. 23.) reckons 
in this line the ancestors of i 


in this line the ances- 


Joseph. tors of Mary. 

1 Soromon. 34 NaTHan. 

2 ReEHoOBOAM. 35 Marra'rHa. 
3 ABIJAH. 36 MEeNaAN. 

4 Asa. 37 Mevran. 


5 JeHOSHAPHAT. 38 ELIAkim. 


6 JEnORAM. 389 JoNAN. 
AHAZIAH. ) omitted 40 JosEru. 
JoasH. by 41 Jupau. 
AmaziaH. ) Matthew. 42 Simeon. 

7 Uzzian. 43 Levr. 

8 Joruam, 44 Marruat. 

9 AHAZ. 45 Jorim. 

10 Hezexian. 46 Evrezer. 
11 Manassen. 47 JosEs. 

12 Ammon. 48 Er. 

13 Josrtan. 49 Exmopam. 
14 JenoraKm. 50 Cosam. 


The second 14 generations mentioned by Matthew. 


1 Jecnontan, dying childless, his 51 Appr. 
son, or nearest of kin, according 52 Mzxcut. 
to Numb. xxviii. 8—11, is to be 53 Ner1. 
soughtin. . « + + + + »2 54 SavaTuren.* 
3 55 ZERUBBABEL. 


The regal line of Solomon ends, 


* Where Luke (iii. 27.) calls Salathiel son of Neri, understand the 


natural son. é : 
Where Matthew (i. 12.) calls Salathiel son of Jechoniah, under- 


stand his toga son, succeeding as nearest of kin ; perhaps, also, by 
adoption. See ADorTion, 
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4 Asiup. 5G RaEsa. 
57 Joanna. 
5 Evian. 58 Jupan. 


59 Josern. 


6 Azar. 60 SuHemet. 
61 MarraTHian. 
7 Zapoe. G2 Maarn. 
63 NaGGat. 
8 Acuim. 64 Esrt. 
65 Nauum. 
9 Exrup. 66 Amos. 


67 MarvraTHIAH. 
68 JosEPH. 

69 JANNAH. 

70 Mevcui. 

71 Leva. 

72 Marruat. 

73 HEtI. 

74 MARY. 


A virgin of the 
house of David. 


10 Eveazar. 
J1 Matruan. 
12 Jacos. 

13 JOSEPH.* 


A just man of the house 
and lineage of David. 
(Matt. i, 19. Luke ii. 4.) (Luke i. 27.) 


14 JESUS CHRIST. 75 from ADAM. 
The third 14 generations mentioned by Matthew. 


* Where Luke (iii. 23.) calls Joseph sonof Heli, understand his 
son-in-law by marriage of his daughter Mary; but not excluding 
adoption, See AvorTion, 


GENERATION. Besides the common accept- ! 


ation of this word, as signifying race, descent, lineage, 
itis used for the history and genealogy of a person ; 
as Gen. v. 1. “The book of the generations of Ad- 
am,” i.e. the history of Adam’s creation and of his 
posterity. So Gen. ii. 4, “The generations of the 
heavens and of the earth,” i. e. their genealogy, so to 
speak, the history of the creation of heaven and earth. 
Matt. i. 1, “The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ,” i. e. the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the histo- 
ry of his descent and life. 

“ The present generation” comprises all those who 
are now alive. Matt. xxiv. 34. “This generation 
shall not pass away, till all be fulfilled ;” some now 
living shall witness the event foretold. Acts ii. 40. 
“Save yourselves from this untoward generation ;” 
from the punishment which awaits these perverse 
men.—Sometimes also the word refers to future ages ; 
“To generation and generation,” i. e. to future ages ; 
Isaiah liii. 8. “Who shall declare his generation ?” 
who can enumerate his posterity ? i. e. He was cut 
off by an untimely death, yet his posterity, his fol- 
lowers, shall be innumerable. 

The Hebrews, like other ancient nations, some- 
times computed loosely by generations. Thus Gen. 
xv. 16. “Inthe fourth generation thy descendants 
shall come hither egain.” Deut. xxiii. 2. “ A bastard 
shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
even to his tenth generation.” The duration of a 
generation is of course very uncertain ; indeed, it is 
impossible to establish any precise limits. Hence it 
has been fixed by some at one hundred years; by 
others, at a hundred and ten ; by others at thirty-three, 
thirty, twenty-five, and even twenty years; being 
neither uniform nor settled. It is, however, gener- 
ally admitted, that a generation in the earliest periods 
is to be reckoned longer than one in Jater times. 

It is well known that the learned have been much 
embarrassed to make out the even number of fourteen 
generations in the genealogy of Christ, reckoned by 
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the evangelist Matthew; (chap. i.) “So all the gen- 
erations from Abraham to David, are fourteen gen- 
erations; and from David unto the Balbylonish 
captivity, are fourteen generations; and from the 
Babylonish captivity to Christ, are fourteen genera- 
tions.” Bishop Pearce proposes to read “ seventeen 
generations” in the second number ; and others say, 
“Cut out the whole.” Upon this perplexing subject, 
Mr. Taylor has the following remarks. (‘These re- 
marks are suffered to remain here, although they are 
built on very slight foundations, and amount to nothing 
but conjecture after all. The best mode of recon- 
ciling the two genealogies of our Lord js given 
above. A very judicious view of the whole subject, 
is given by Newcome in the notes to his Harmony 
of the Gospels, which see. R. 

It is notorious, (1.) that three princes of short 
reigns are omitted, between Jehoram and Uzziah, in 
verse 8. (2.) Some MSS. in order to make up the 
number of fourleen generations, insert in verse 11. 
“And Jehoiakim begat Jechoniah.” (3.) Other va- 
riations of the numbers of these generations, are 
well known to those who have investigated the sub- 
ject. Now, to preserve the number of fourteen gen- 
erations in each class, is impossible, if we adhere to 
the historical succession of the kings, and refer the 
word “generation” to natural descent. But let us 
see the consequences, if we take the word “ genera- 
tion” as expressing a portion of time, or mean of 
calculation, by the general (not individual) course of 
human life. 

“From Abraham to David is fourteen generations.” 
Now, a generation, in those early ages, might be 
taken at 93, 80; or 70 years, in the former part of the 
period ; and 60, 50, or 40 years, at the close of it. 
If we take the average, or medium, it will be 65 
years—for Abraham was. born about ante A. D. 
1996, and David ante A. D. 1085, making the inter- 
val 911 years—which, divided by fourteen, gives 
full sixty-five years to a generation. That about 70 
years might denote a generation, in the days of 
Abraham, seems probable from Gen. xv. 16. “In the 
fourth generation—from thy posterity’s going into 
Egypt, or servitude—they shall return to Canaan ;” 
the interval being about four periods of 70 years 
each, i. e. 280 years ; for Joseph was sold ante A. D. 
1729, and Israel entered Canaan, under Joshua, about 
ante A. D. 1451. But if it should be thought a gen- 
eration in the days of Abraham extended to a hun- 
dred years, it will not affect the argument; because 
human life was proportionably diminished towards 
the time of David. 

It seems that forty years was not esteemed to be a 
complete generation in the days of Moses, since 
those sinners who had grieved God forty years in the 
wilderness (Psal. xcy. 10.) are considered as having 
been cat off at an untimely period of life. From the 
birth of David to the Babylonish captivity, the medi- 
um of fourteen generations approaches very near to 
that of the regular estimate of generations among the 
ancients, which were usually reckoned three to a 
century, say 23 years. In this interval they are 
about 36 years ; for David was born ante A. D. 1085 
and the deportation to Babylon was ante A. D. 581 
The difference is about 504 years ; which, divided by 
fourteen, gives 36 years to a generation. From the 
Babylonian captivity to Christ, the generations are 
yaried to forty or forty-one years each. : 

Now the Messiah was restricted by divine appoint- 
ment, (1.) to the posterity of Abraham. (2.) To the 
family of David. (3.) To the then existing temple. 
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The preceding calculations are taken from the 
beginning of the respective periods mentioned ; but 
they should rather be taken from periods more im- 
mediately conuected with the pedigree of the Messi- 
ah. Asthus :—From the covenant made with Abra- 
ham, including “the blessing of all nations.” &c. or 
from the birth of Isaac, (ante A. D. 1893.) to the 
revival of this promise, aud the fixing of Messiah to 
the family of David, (2 Sam. vii. 16.) about ante A. 
D. 1044. This interval is 850 years; which, divided 
by 14, gives somewhere about 60 years to a genera- 
tion. From the promise fixing the Messiah in the 
family of David, (ante A. D. 1044,) to that of his 
coming to visit his people, this temple, &c. (ante A. D. 
520,)—the next great promise, at the commencement 
of a new order of things, attaching the Messiah to 
place and time—the interval is 524 years; which di- 
vided by 14, gives 37 years toa generation. ‘The 
remaining 520 years, from the promise made in hon- 
or of the second temple, till Christ was brought to 
that temple, evidently gives the same number of 37 
years to a g2neration. 

We belive it is usual in the English court of 
chancery to reckon generations from 33 to 35 years, 
but on some occasions the court reckons so low as 
30 years. However, in estimating the genealogy 
given by Matthew, we do not seek precisely legal 
accuracy ; it is enough, if-we show that the mode 
of his computation may be explained, without refer- 
ring to names of kings or descendants, admitted or 
omitted, or to other circumstances which have per- 

lexed the learned, which is what we have in view. 

This leads to a few observations; as, (1.) Our 
Lord uses the term generation to express a period of 
about 36 or 37 years, when he says, “This generation 
shall not be passed away till Jerusalem be destroyed ;” 
say A. D. 70. (2.) That fourteen periods of 37 years 
each, reckoned upwards from Christ, bring us up to 
the consecration of the second temple, being about 
520 years. (3.) That fourteen periods of 37 years 
each, (524 years,) from the consecration of the sec- 
ond temple, reckoned upwards, bring us to that pe- 
riod of David’s reign, when he received the promise 
that the Messiah should spring from his family. (4.) 
That there were more ways than one of calculating 
the time of the expected coming of the Messiah ; 
and that the vetus et vonstans opinio of Suetonius and 
Tacitus, that “about this time the king of the Jews 
was expected,” had more (we do not say peer 
foundations than we know of, or are aware of: anc 
that it is very likely, when the ancient prophets exam- 
ined to what period the Spirit that spake by them 
referred, they might obtain (and might also commu- 
nicate) much information, which has not come down 
to us. Daniel’s seventy weeks are closely connected 
with our last period of fourteen generations. 

The following are the sentiments of Montfaucon 
on the period of time, intended among the ancients 
by the word generation, and the use of it in calcula- 
tion. “The ancients painted the several parts of 
time under human forms; as for example «iwy and 
yevec, an age and a generation. The first of these 
(the aiwr) is taken by the Greeks in various senses. 
Jerome in his comments:y on Ezekiel xxix. says, 
that the word aio, or age, is the space of 70 years ; 
and may be reckoned about the fullage ofaman. It 
\is likewise often taken for the full term of a man’s life ; 
sometimes for an undeterminate time, and at other 
times for eternity. As the Greeks had their yered, 
generation, so the Latins also had their seculum, or 
generation ; concerning both which words there 
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have been great disputes, that is, as to the space of time 
signified by them. For some would have the two 
words (that is, seculum or geo eration) to be equivalent 
to, and to denote, a space of THIRTY YEARS; but at 
Jength custom prevailed, and de*ermined the seculum 
to be a hundred years ; while the most common opin- 
ion was, that the Greek (y«re.) generation was no more 
than rary YEARS. I know not certainly whether the 
Greeks ever represented their (yerec,) generation un- 
der a human form, as well as other parts of time; 
though it is very probable they did, considering that 
in those days they expressed almost every thing so. 
As to the custom of reckoning their years by gener- 
ations, it is of great antiquity ; seeing we find Hero- 
dotus reckoning in that manner in several places.” 
(Sup. Antiq. Exp. vol. i. 8.) 

Among the Syrians it appears to have been cus- 
tomary to compute time by generations; at least, it 
In Nor- 
berg, (vol. i. p. 51, 53, 95.) we read, “ After the lapse 
of twenty-five generations, the world was visited by 
water, and the sons of men by the progress of this 
water were exiled from the body ...except Nuh, 
the man, and Nuraito, his wife, also Schum, Jamin, 
and Jafet, sons of that Nuh; who were delivered 
from death by water, and by whom the world was 
restored. From Schurbai and Scharhabil to the 
generation of Nuh were fifteen generations... But 
from Nuh and the ark until Ibrahim, who had the 
prophetic spirit, and until Mescho [Melchizedek ?] 
and until the city of Jerusalem was built, were six 
generations, They also say, that, “From Adam to 
Ram and Rud were thirty generations; from these 
to Schurbai and Scharhabil were twenty-five gener- 
ations.” As it is evident, then, that the chronology 
of the Syriac sacred history was computed by gen- 
erations, there is nothing unreasonable in assuming, 
independently of the proofs previously given, that in 
giving a genealogical epitome of that history, the 
evangelist conformed his text to documents extant in 
the language in which he wrote. If this were the 
case, it follows, that all the embarrassments occa- 
sioned by the omission of three names in the genea- 
logical table, have been unnecessary ; and also, with 
evidence little short of demonstration, that the gene- 
alogy formed part of Matthew’s original; and, con- 
sequently, is an integral part of his Gospel. 

Let us now paraphrase the evangelist’s words, 
connecting the sense of the first with that of the 
seventeenth verse. “I said, in the beginning of my 
discourse, that Jesus was ‘the son of David; the son 
of Abraham? and I have given you tables of his de- 
scent, by which I have proved his relation to those 
ancestors. Now, you might desire that I should say 
something to justify the expectation of his coming 
about this period of time. We know it has been 
disputed among our wise men, What number of years, 
precisely, elapsed from Abrabam to David ; but it is 
enough for my purpose to observe that, however they 
may differ as to a few years, (for no two of them 
agree,) they allreckon a period of time equal to four- 
teen generations, as they were then calculated ; that is 
to say, the time previous to the settlement of the kingly 
office, and to the promise of the descent of the Mes- 
siah in the family of David, was fourteen generations : 
and so, from David to the restoration from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, after the kingly office was suspend- 
ed, when our hopes of Messi: bh revived, is admitted 
to be fourteen generations, as they were then calcu- 
lated: and ye will, with me, think it very remarka- 
ble, that from the time of the Babylonish captivity, 
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to the appearance of the person, whose memoirs ] 
am about to write, was fourteen generations also :— 
a coincidence certainly deserving attention, and on 
which the universal expectation of our nation, that 
they should again enjoy, about this time, a king of 
their own vlood, as been (in some degree) found- 
ed.” 

That there was really such a general expectation 
of a Jewish king at the time the evangelist alludes 
to, may be seen in the article Curist. 

The design of Providence in giving us two geneal- 
ogies of Jesus Christ, may be presumed to have 
been to show that he was not only of the family of 
David, but, as Luke remarks, (and it seems to he 
the precise import of his word murgté&, chap. ii. 4., 
of the direct line, the elder branch of the family ; 
and, in short, that very person who, if the exercise 
of royalty had continued in the family of David, 
would have legally sat on the throne: “The scep- 
tre shall not depart from Judah, until he come whose 
right it is ;’ (Gen. xlix. 10.) that is, that person who 
ought legally to sway the sceptre. Strange indeed, 
that when he comes whose right it is, it should then 
depart; but such is the prediction; and might there 
not be a reference to this in the question of John 
the Baptist, “ Art thou he that should come?” Matt. xi. 
3. q.d. “Art thou he whom we expect shall deliver 
Israel ?” as afterwards the apostles asked, “ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?” 
Our Lord avoids a direct answer, yes, or no; but 
says, “Go, tell John what you have seen ; no signs 
of external greatness ; but the blind receive sight.... 
and to the poor the gospel is preached: John will 
thence infer, decidedly, that my kingdom is not of 
this world; but is infinitely more beneficial to the 
sons of men, than if I assumed the most magnificent 
monarchy, as sovereign over Israel.” See further in 
the article Sarton. 

GENESIS, the first of the sacred books in the Old 
Testament, so called from the title given to it in the 
Septuagint, and which signifies “the book of the 
generation, or production,” of all things. Moses is 
generally admitted to have been the writer of this 
book ; and it is believed that he penned it after the 
promulgation of the law. Its authenticity is attested 
by the most indisputable evidence, and it is cited as 
an inspired record thirty-three times in the course of 
the Scriptures. The history related in it comprises 
a period of about 2369 years, according to the low- 
est computation, but according to Dr. Hales, a much 
larger period. It contains an account of the crea- 
tion ; the primeval state and fall of man; the history 
of Adam and his descendants, with the progress of 
religion and the origin of the arts; the genealogies, 
age, and death of the patriarchs, until Noah; the 
general defection and corruption of mankind, the 
general deluge, and preservation of Noah and his 
family in the ark ; the history of Noah and his family 
subsequent to the time of the deluge ; the re-peo- 
pling and division of the earth among the sons of 
Noah ; the building of Babel, the confusion of tongues, 
and the dispersion of mankind; the lives of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 

GENNESARETH, a small district of Galilee, 
adjacent to the lake of the same name, or, as subse- 
quently called, the sea of Tiberias, and described 
by Josephus as being extremely fertile, and, in con- 
sequence of the temperature of the air, abounding in 
fruits of different climates. For a description of the 
lake, see Treerias: Il. 

GENTILES, a name given by the Hebrews to all 
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those that had not received the law. Those who 
were converted, and embraced Judaism, they called 
proselytes. Since the promulgation of the gospel, 
the true religion has been extended to all nations; 
God, who had promised by his prophets, to call the 
Gentiles to the faith, with a superabundance of grace, 
having fulfilled his promise; so that the Christian 
church is composed principally of Gentile converts ; 
the Jews being too proud of their privileges, to ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as their Messiah and Re- 
deemer. In the writings of Paul, the Gentiles are 
generally called Greeks; (Rom. i. 14, 16; ii. 9, 10; 
x. 123 1 Cor. i. 22, 24; Gal. iii. 28.) and Luke, in the 
Acts, expresses himself in the same manner, chap. vi. 
1; xi. 20; xviii. 4. et al. Paul is commonly called 
the apostle of the Gentiles, (1 Tim. ii. 7.) or Greeks, 
because he, principally, preached Christ to them; 
whereas Peter, and the other apostles, preached gen- 
erally to the Jews; and are called apostles of the 
Circumcision, Gal. ii. 8. 

The prophets declared very particularly the calling 
of the Gentiles, Jacob foretold that the Messiah, he 
who was to be sent, the Shiloh, should be the ex- 
pectation of the Gentiles ; and Solomon, at the ded- 
ication of his temple, prayed for th® stranger, who 
should there entreat God. The Psalmist says (ii. 8.) 
that the Lord shall give the Gentiles to the Messiah, 
for his inheritance; that Egypt and Babylon shall 
know him; (Ps. Ixxxvii. 4.) that Ethiopia shall 
hasten to bring him presents; (Ps. Ixxii. 9, 10.) and 
that the kings of Tarshish, and of the isles, the kings 
of Arabia and Sheba, shall be tributary to him, 
Isaiah abounds with prophecies of a similar nature, 
on which account he has justly been distinguished 
by the name of the prophet of the Gentiles. 

In the New Testament, we see that Gentiles came 
to Jerusaleni to worship. Some of these, a little be- 
fore the death of our Saviour, addressed themselves 
to Philip, desiring him to show them Jesus, John 
xi? 20, "21. 

Many of the fathers believed, that Gentiles, who 
lived in a Jaudable manner, and observed the Jaw of | 
nature, were saved; and Paul (Rom. ii.) assigns 
“slory, honor, and peace, to every man that worketh 
good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” 
Clemens Alexandriuus asserts, that the Gentiles had 
two means for acquiring justification, the law and 
philosophy ; the latter of which might at least dis- 
pose them to Justice, though it produced not perfect 
righteousness. But if it be inquired whether hea- 
thens have lived up to their knowledge; that is, 
whether, with proper knowledge of God, they have 
loved him, given him glory, hoped in bim, followed 
the precepts of the law of nature, and observed them 
as they ought to do, (with a view to God,) and de- 
monstrated the power and exercise of these princi- 
ples, by actions animated with grace and charity ; 
whether they have practised the first and greatest 
commandments, to love God with all their hearts, 
and their neighbor as themselyes; we have much 
reason to fear they will be found wanting. See. 
Puivosopny. 

Court or THE GentiLEs. Josephus says, that 
there was, in the court o1 the temple, a wall, cr bal- 
ustrade, breast high, with pillars at certain distances, 
with inscriptions on them in Greek and Latin, im- 
porting that strangers were forbidden from approach- 
ing nearer to the altar. 

Istes or THE GentitEes (Gen. x. 5.) evidently 
denote Asia Minor and the whole of Europe, which 
were peopled by the descendants of Japheth. 
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GERAH, the smallest piece of money among the 
Hebrews, twenty of which made a shekel, I:xod. 
xxx. 13. 

GERAR. We find a city of this name so early as 
Gen. xx. 1; xxvi. 1, 17. expressly stated to be a city 
of the Philistines. The probability is, that some 
wandering tribe of this people had settled here, be- 
fore the great influx of their nation into these parts, 
during the captivity of the Israelites in Egypt. As 
Abraham himself wasa pilgrim from a region not very 
distant from their original country, they might, per- 
haps, feel some kind of sympathy with him and for 
him. He appears to have been, on the whole, on 
good terms with the king of Gerar; and Isaac lived 
many years in the neighborhood. Gerar appears to 
have been a favorable station for flocks ; and it might 
be called “the fixed residence,” that is, not tents, but 
buildings, by those who here abode, whether they 
were, properly speaking, exiles or not. Gerar was 
not far from Gaza, in the south of Judah. Moses 
says, it lay between Kadesh and Shur; and Jerome 
states, that from Gerar to Jerusalem was three days’ 
journey. Moses also mentions the brook or valley 
of Gerar, Gen. xxvi. 17. 

GERASA, or Gereesa, a cit, east of the Jordan, 
and in the Decapolis, Matt. vii 28. Burckhardt, 
Buckingham, and other writers consider the ruins 
of Djerash to be those of the ancient Gerasa. They 
are nearly 50 miles from the sea of Tiberias, and 
nearly opposite to mount Ebal. 

GERGESENES, or Gireasuites, a people of 
the land of Canaan, who settled east of the sea of 
Tiberias, and gave name to a region and city. See 
Gapara, and GEerRAsa. ‘ 

GERIZIM, a mount in Ephraim, a province of 
Samaria, between which and Ebal lay the city of 
Shechem. (See Judg. ix.7.) Gerizim was fruitful, 
Ebal was barren. God commanded that the He- 
brews, after passing the Jordan, should be so divided, 
that six tribes might be stationed on mount Gerizim, 
and six on mount Ebal. The former were to pro- 
nounce blessings on those who observed the law of 
the Lord ; the others, curses against those who should 
violate it, Deut. xi. 29; xxvii. 12. 

After the captivity, Manasseh, by permission of 
Alexander the Great, built a temple on Gerizim, and 
the Samaritans joined the worship of the true God to 
that of their idols: “They feared the Lord, and 
served their own gods, after the manner of the na- 
tions whom they carried away from thence,” 2 
Kings xvii. 33. ! 

The Samaritans maintain, that Abraham and Ja- 
cob erected altars at Gerizim, and that here Abraham 
prepared to sacrifice his son Jsaac, Gen. xii. 6,7; 
xilil.43 xxxiii. 20, They, too, affirm, that God re- 
quired the blessings to be given from mount Ge- 
rizim, to those who observed his Jaws, and the curses 
from Ebal, (Deut. xxvii. 12, 13.) and they further 
cite from their Pentateuch the passage ; (Deut. xxvii. 
4.) “When ye be gone over Jordan, ye shall set up 
these stones, which I command you this day, in 
mount Gerizim, {in the Hebrew copies, Ebal,] thou 
shalt plaster them,” &c. (verses 12, 13;) thus making 
Moses direct an altar to be erected in Gerizim instead 
of Ebal. [They accuse the Jews of falsifying the text 
in this passage, and of putting Ebal instead of Ge- 
rizim, in order to deprive this mountain of the honor 
of having been a place appointed for the public wor- 
ship of Jehovah. The suspicion of falsifying the 
text, however, falls much more heavily upon the Sa- 
maritans than upon the Jews; since they had a far 
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greater interest to change the reading Ebal into Ge- 
rizim, than the Hebrews had to change Gerizim for 
Ebal. For after the proposition of the Samaritans, 
to take part in rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem, 
had been rejected by the Jews, (Iizra iv. 1—3.) the 
former erected a temple for themselves in mount 
Gerizim, which is mentioned 2 Mace. vi.2. By 
changing the text, therefore, of this passage from 
Ebal to Gerizim, they wished to procure for their 
temple the honor of standing on that mountain, 
where, after the conquest of Canaan, the first public 
religious transaction was to be performed. R. 

This temple was built on Gerizim, and conse- 
crated to the God of Israel, anle A. D. 332 ; and as the 
mountain was very high, there were steps cut for the 
converience of the people. When Antiochus Epi- 
phanes began to persecute the Jews, (ante A. D. 
168,) the Samaritans entreated him, that their temple 
upon Gerizim, which hitherto had been dedicated to 
an unknown and nameless God, might be conse- 
erted to Jupiter the Grecian; which was readily 
consented to by Antiochus. 

The temple was destroyed by John Hircanus, and 
was not rebuilt till Gabinius was governor of Syria; 
who repaired Samaria, and called it by his own 
name. In our Saviour’s time, this temple was in be- 
ing; and the true God was worshipped there, John 
iv. 20. Herod the Great, having rebuilt Samaria, 
and called it Sebaste, in honor of Augustus, would 
have compelled the Samaritans to worship in the 
temple which he had erected, but they constantly 
refused ; and have continued to this day to worship 
on Gerizim. See Esau and Suecuem. 

GERSHON, son of Levi, and under Moses prince 
ofa family of the Levites, consisting of 7500 men, 
Numb. iii. 21, &c. Their office, during marches, 
was to carry the veils and curtains of the taber- 
nacle ; and their place in the camp was west of the 
tabernacle, 

I. GESHUR, Gesuurt, Gesnurites, the name 
ofa district ayd people in Syria, of whose king Tol- 
mai, David married the daughter, by whom he had 
Absalom, 2 Sam. iii. 3; xiii. 87; xv. 8. It lay upon 
the eastern side of the Jordan, between Bashan, 
Maachab, and mount Hermon, and within the limits 
of the Hebrew territory, (2 Chron. ii. 23; Deut. iii. 14 ; 
Josh. xii. 5.) but the Israelites did not expel the in- 
habitants, Josh. xiii. 13. That they were not con- 
quered at a later period, appears from the fact of 
their having a separate king.—The word Geshur sig- 
nifies bridge, and corresponds to the Arabic Djisr ; 
and in the same region, where, according to the 
above data, we must place Geshur, between mount 
Hermon and the Jake of Tiberias, there still exists 
an ancient stone bridge of four arches over the Jor- 
dan, called Djisr-Bem-Jakub, i. e. the bridge of the 
children of Jacob. There seems to have been here 
an important pass. *R. 

Il. GESHURI, Gesnurires, a people in the south 
of Palestine, near the Philistines, Josh. xiii. 2; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8. R. 

GETHSEMANE, the oil-press, a place at the foot 
of the mount of Olives, over against Jerusalem, to 
which our Saviour sometimes retired ; and in a gar- 
den belonging to which he endured his agony ; and 
was taken by Judas, Matt. xxvi.36.seq. It isan even 
plat of ground, according to Maundrell, about 57 
yards square. ‘There are several ancient olive- 
trees standing in it. (See the Missionary Herald for 
1824. p. 66.) See JrrusaLem. 

GEZEZ, formerly a royal city of the Canaanites, 
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inthe western part of the tribe of Ephraim, from 
which the Canaanites were not expelled, Josh. x. 33 ; 
xvi. 3, 10. Judg. i. 29. It was nevertheless assigned 
to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 21. Destroyed by the 
Egyptians, it was rebuilt by Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 
15—17. R. 

GIAH, a valley, probably not far from Gibeon, 
which might be an outlet, as its name imports, from 
a narrow and contracted road or country, to one 
more open; or it might be an eruption of water, as 
it were, from the mountain, 2 Sam. ii. 24. 

GIANT, (Heb. 5923, nephil, one who bears down 
other men.) Scripture speaks of giants before the 
flood; “Nephilim, mighty men who were of old, 
men of renown,” Gen. vi. 4. Aquila translates 
nephilim, men who attack, who fall with impetuosity 
on their enemies ; which agrees very well with the 
force of the term. Symmachus translates it Brator, 
violent men, cruel, whose only rule of action is vio- 
lence. Scripture sometimes calls giants Rephaim, 
Gen. xiv. 5, &c. The Emim, ancient inhabitants of 
Moab, were of a gigantic stature, that is, Rephain. 
Job says, that the ancient Rephaim groan under the 
waters ; and Solomon, (Prov. ii. 18; ix. 18.) that the 
ways of a loose woman lead to the Rephaim, and 
that he who deviates from the ways of wisdom, 
shall dwell in the assembly of Rephaim ; that is, in hell, 
Prov. xxi. 16, &c. (See Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 11,20 ; iii. 
11, 13; Josh. xii. 4; xiii. 12; Job xxvi. 5.) The Ana- 
kim, or sons of Anak, who dwelt at Hebron, were 
the most famous giants of Palestine, Numb. xiii. 33. 

The LXX sometimes translate 7122, gibbor, giant, 
though literally it signifies—a strong man, a man of 
valor, a warrior. See in the LXX, Gen. x. 8; Ps. 
xix. 5. Isa. iii. 2; xiii. 2; xlix. 24, 25; Ezek. xxxix. 
18, 20. 

It is probable that the first men were of a strength 
and stature superior to those of mankind at present, 
since they lived a much longer time; long life being 
commonly the effect of a strong constitution. Giants, 
however, were not uncommon in the times of Josh- 
ua and David, notwithstanding that the life of man 
was already shortened, and, as may be presumed, 
the size and strength of human bodies proportiona- 
bly diminished. Goliah was ten feet seven inches in 
height, (1 Sam. xvii. 4.) according to Calmet; but 
this depends on the length at which the Hebrew 
cubit is taken. 

GIBBETHON, a city of the Philistines, given to 
Dan, and allotted to the Levites, (Josh. xix. 44; xxi. 
23.) and probably the same as the Gabatho of Jose- 
phus. Baasha killed Nadab, son of Jeroboam, in 
Gibbethon, 1 Kings xv. 27. 

I. GIBEAH, (a hill,) a city of Benjamin, (1 Sam. 
xiii. 15; 2 Sam. xxiii. 29.) and the birth-place of Saul 
king of Israel; whence it is frequently called ‘ Gib- 
eah of Saul,” 1 Sam. xi. 4; xv. 34; 2 Sam. xxi. 
6; Isa. x. 29. Gibeah was also famous for its sins ; 
particularly for that committed by forcing the young 
Levite’s wife, who went to lodge there ; and for the 
war which succeeded it, to the almost entire exter- 
mination of the tribe of Benjamin, Judg. xix. Scrip- 
ture remarks, that this happened at a time when 
there was no king in Israel, and when every one did 
what was right in his own eyes. Gibeah was about 
seven miles north from Jerusalem, not far from Gibe- 
on and Kirjath-jearim. 

Il. GIBEAH. There was another Gibeah in the 
tribe of Judah, (Josh. xy. 57.) which, for distinction, 
is written Gibeah, (with an n final in the Hebrew,) 1 
Chron. ii. 49. 
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tained to Phinehas, is rendered “hill” in our version 
(Josh. xxiv. 33.) where Eleazar was buried ; but in the 
original it is “Gibeah of Phinehas.” 

GIBEON, the capital of the Gibeonites, who hay- 
ing taken advantage of the oaths of Joshua, and the 
elders of Israel, which they procured by an artful 
representation of belonging to a very remote country, 
(Josh. ix.) were condemned to labor in carrying 
wood and water for the tabernacle, asa mark of 
their pusillanimity and duplicity. Three days after 
the Gibeonites had thus surrendered to. the Hebrews, 
five of the kings of Canaan besieged the city of Gib- 
eon; but Joshua attacked and put them to flight, 
and pursued them to Bethoron, Josh. x. 3, &c. 

The Gibeonites were descended from the Hivites, 
and possessed four cities; Cephirah, Beeroth, Kir- 
jath-jearim, and Gibeon, their capital ; all of which 
were given to Benjamin, except Kirjath-jearim, 
which fell to the lot of Judah. The Gibeonites 
continued subject to the burdens which Joshua im- 
posed on them, and were very faithful to the Israel- 
ites; but Saul, through what enmity we know not, 
destroyed a great nun ber of them, 2 Sam. xxi. 1. In 
the reign of David the Lord sent a 5 ge: famine, 
which continued for three years, and which, the 
prophets informed him, would continue while Saul’s 
cruelty remained unavenged. David therefore per- 
mitted the Gibeonites to put to death seven of Saul’s 
sons to avenge the blood of their brethren ; afier 
which the famine ceased. 

From this time there is no mention of the Gibeon- 
ites, as a distinct people ; but Calmet supposes they 
were included among the Nethinim, who were ap- 
pointed for the service of the temple, 1 Chron. ix, 2. 
Those of the Canaanites, who were afterwards sub- 
dued, and had their lives spared, were added to the 
Gibeonites. We see in Ezra viii. 20; ii. 58; 1 Kings 
ix. 20, 21. that David, Solomon, and the princes of 
Judah, gave many such to the Lord; these Nethinim 
being carried into captivity with Judah and the Le- 
vites, many of them returned with Ezra, Zerub- 
babel, and Nehemiah, and continued, as before, in 
the service of the temple, under the priests and 
Levites. 

Gibeon stood on an eminence, as its name imports, 
and was forty furlongs north from Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to Josephus. [In 2 Sam. v. 25. it would 
seem to be called Geba, as compared with 1 Chron. 
xiv. 16; but it is to be distinguished from both Geba 
and Gibeah, and lay to the northward of them. See 
Gexsa. R. 

We neither know when, nor by whom, nor on 
what occasion, the tabernacle and altar of burnt- 
sacrifices, made by Moses, in the wilderness, were 
removed to Gibeon; but toward the end of David’s 
reign, and in the beginning of Solomon’s, they were 
there, 1 Kings iii. 4,5; 1 Chron. xxi. 29,30. David, 
seeing an angel of the Lord at Araunah’s thrashing- 
floor, was so terrified, that he had not time norstrength 
to go so far as Gibeon, to offer sacrifice. Solomon 
went to sacrifice at Gibeon, and there the Lord ap- 
peared to him, 1 Kings iii. 4. 

It is said (2 Sam. ii. 18.) that there was a pool in 
Gibeon. Whether it were of any considerable ex- 
tent, does not appear from this passage ; but there is 
little doubt that it is the same as “the great waters 
that are in Gibeon,” Jer. xli. 12. As this, then, was 
probably a running stream, the discovery of such a 
one may contribute to distinguish and ascertain the 
city. ‘There was also a great stone or rock here, (2 
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Sam, xx. 8.) and also the great high place, 1 Kings 
iii. 4. Eusebius mentions a place called Gibeon, 
which stood four miles west of Bethel. From Jer. 
xli. 16, we may infer that after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, Gibeon became again 
the seat of government. It produced prophets in the 
days of Jeremiah, Jer. xxviii. 1. 

GIBLITES, Josh. xiii. 5. See Gesat JI. 

GIDEON, son of Joash, of Manasseh ; called also 
Jerubbaal, that is, let Baal see to it, or let Baal contest 
with him who has thrown down hisaltar. After the 
deaths of Deborah and Barak, the Israelites were 
cruelly oppressed by Midian, for the deliverance 
from which Gideon had an extraordinary call, which 
was confirmed by a double miracle. After having 
destroyed the altar and grove of Baal, he gathered 
together 30,000 troops, for the purpose of attacking 
the enemy. By divine direction these were reduced 
first to 10,000, and subsequently to 300; with which 
number Gideon, by stratagem, defeated the Midian- 
ites, and delivered Israel from their yoke, Judg. vi. 
vii. The people of Succoth and Penuel, having re- 
fused to supply him and his warriors with bread 
during his pursuit, were visited with exemplary pun- 
ishment on his return from battle, viii. 1—17. The 
Israelites after this victory solicited Gideon to become 
their ruler. This he declined; but taking the ear- 
rings of the Midianites from among the spoils, he 
made an ephod—which became the occasion of idol- 
atry to Israel, the cause of Gideon’s ruin, and the 
destruction of his house. He judged Israel nine 
years, from A. M. 2759 to 2768. He had 70 sons, 
who were destroyed by Abimelech, their brother, 
who afterwards reigned at Shechem, chap. viii. 18 ; 
ix. 5. 

GIDGAD, a mountain in the wilderness of Paran, 
between Bene-jaakan and Jothathah, where the He- 
brews encamped, Numb. xxxiii. 32. 

I. GIHON, a fountain south-east of Jerusalem, 
where Solomon was anointed king by Zadok and 
Nathan. Hezekiah ordered the waters of the upper 
channel of Gihon to be conveyed to the west side of 
the city, 1 Kings i. 33; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30. It is 
probably the same fountain which elsewhere is called 
Strom, which sce. 

Il. GIHON, the name of one of the four rivers of 
Paradise, (Gen. ii. 13.) which many have believed, 
against probability, to be the Nile of Egypt. (See 
Pen) The Araxes, which has its source, as well 
as the Tigris and Euphrates, in the mountains of 
Armenia, and running with almost incredible ra- 
pidity, falls into the Caspian sea, is supposed to be 
the Gihon, which, in Hebrew, signifies—impetuous, 
rapid, violent. Ecclesiasticus (xxiv. 27.) speaks of 
the inundations of Gibon, in the time of vintage ; and 
the Araxes swells towards the latter end of summer, 
in consequence of the snow upon the mountains of 
Armenia dissolving about that time. 

GILBOA, a ridge of mountains, memorable for the 
defeat and deaths of Saul and Jonathan, (1 Sam. 
xxxi.) running north of Bethshan or Scythopolis, and 
forming the western boundary of that part of the 
valley of the Jordan, between it and the great plain 
of Esdraelon, They are said to be extremely dry 
and barren, and are still called, by the Arabs, Djebel 
Gilbo. (Bibl. Repository, vol. i. p. 599.) 

I. GILEAD, a mountainous district east of the 
Jordan, and which separated the lands of Ammon, 
Moab, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, from Aravia 
Deserta. 

Jacob, returning sy Mesopotamia, came in six 
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days to the mountains of Gilead, where Laban over- 
took him, Gen. xxxi. 21. Here they made a cove- 
nant, and raised a heap of stones as a monument of 
it. Laban called it Jegar-Sahadutha; but Jacob 
called it Gal-haed, the heap of witness; whence 
came the name Gilead. Eusebius says that mount 
Gilead reached from Libanus to the land of Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, which was given to the tribe 
of Reuben. It must, therefore, have been above 
seventy leagues from south to north, and have in- 
cluded the mountains of Bashan, and perhaps, 
also, those of the Trrachonitis, Auran and Her- 
mon. See also Jer. xxii. 6. Gilead, however, is 
sometimes put for the whole of the country east of 
the Jordan, between the river and Arabia. 

The scenery of the mountains of Gilead is de- 
scribed by Mr. Buckingham as being extremely 
beautiful. The plains are covered with a fertile soil, 
the hills are clothed with forests, and at every new 
turn the most beautiful landscapes that can be im- 
agined are presented. The Scripture references to 
the stately oaks and herds of cattle in this region are 
well known. 

(The name Gilead, as is said above, is sometimes 
put for the whole country east of the Jordan. Thus 
in Deut. xxxiv. 1, God is said to have showed Moses 
from mount Nebo “all the land of Gilead unto Dan.” 
The proper region of Gilead, however, lay south of 
Bashan, but probably without any very definite line 
of separation. Bashan and Gilead are often men- 
tioned together, Josh. xvii. 1,5; 2 Kings x. 33, &c. 
A part of Gilead was the district now called Belka, 
one of the most fertile in Palestine. See the descrip- 
tion of it by Burckhardt, inserted under the article 
BasHan. 

Mounr GiLeap, in the strictest sense, was doubt- 
less the mountain now called Djebel Djelaad, or 
Djebel Djelaoud, mentioned by Burckhardt, (p. 348.) 
the foot of which lies about two hours’ distance, or 
six miles south of the Wady Zerka, or Jabbok. The 
mountain itself runs from east to west, and is about 
two hours and half (eight or ten miles) in length. 
Upon it are the ruined towns of Djelaad and Djelaoud ; 
probably the site of the ancient city Gilead of Hos. 
vi. 8; elsewhere called Ramoth Gilead. Southward 
of this mountain stands the modern city of Szalt. It 
was probably in this mountain where Jacob and Laban 
set up their monument, as above related.—In Judg. 
vii. 3, those in the army of Gideon who are fearful, 
are directed “to depart early from mount Gilead.” 
Some have, therefore, supposed, that there was an- 
other mount Gilead near the plain of Esdraelon, where 
Gideon then was. But there is elsewhere no allusion 
to such a mountain ; and the hypothesis is unneces- 
sary. The Hebrew reads, “ Let him turn back again 
from mount Gilead,” i. e. from Gilead beyond Jordan, 
whence the Midianites have come up, and whither 
they must be driven back. *R. i 

II. GILEAD, son of Machir, and grandson of Ma- 
nasseh, received his inheritance in the mountains of 
Gilead, whence he took his name, Numb. xxvi. 
29, 30. 

I. GILGAL, a celebrated place between the Jor- 
dan and Jericho, where the Israelites first encamped, 
after the passage of that river, Josh. v. 9. It con- 
tinued to be the head-quarters of the Israelites for 
several years, while Joshua was occupied in subdu- 
ing the land, Josh. ix. 6; x. 6, 9, 15, 43. A consid- 
erable city was afterwards built there, (xv. 7.) which 
became famous for many events. (l.) It was a reli- 
gious station ; for we read (Judg. ii. 1.) that a “ mes- 
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senger of the Lord came up from Gilgal.” Comp. 2 
Kings ii. J. (2.) Tt was a station of justice ; for Sam- 
uel 1a his circuit went yearly to Gilgal, 1 Sam. vii. 
16. (3.) It was where the coronation of Saul was 
performed, (1 Sam. x. 8; comp. 2 Sam. xix. 15, 40.) 
and therefore a fit place for national business. Sac- 
rifices were offered at Gilgal, 1 Sam. x. 8 ; Hos. xii. 11. 

Gilgal was named upon the occasion of Joshua 
circumcising the Israelites who had been wandering 
during forty years in the wilderness. “The Lord 
said unto Joshua, This day have I rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from off you: wherefore the 
name of the place is called Gilgal, unto this day,”— 
the literal meaning of “ Gilgal” being rolling, Josh. v. 
2—9. Here Joshua placed the twelve stones that 
were taken out of the Jordan, when the waters of 
that river were miraculously divided, to form a pas- 
sage for Israel into the promised land. The placing 
of these stones, taken in connection with other simi- 
lar acts mentioned in the early books of Scripture, 
presents an interesting subject of inquiry, and leads 
to conclusions ofa singular nature. See Stones. 

Il. GILGAL, the city of an ancient Canaanitish 
king, Josh. xii. 23. It is also mentioned by Moses 
(Deut. xi. 30.) in order to designate the position of 
Gerizim and Ebal, and was therefore probably not 
far from Shechem. Gesenius and others suppose this 
to be the same with the preceding Gilgal ; but there 
is no hint that the Gilgal near Jericho was ever the 
seat of a king. (Compare Josh. iv. 19,20; v. 10.) R. 

GILOH, a city of Judah, Josh. xy. 51; 2 Sam. 
xv. 12. 

GIMZO, a city in the south of Judah, which the 
Philistines took from Ahaz, 2 Chron. xxviii. 18. 

GIRDLE. The Hebrews only wore a girdle when 
at work, or on a journey. At these times, they girt 
their clothes about them, as the eastern people now 
do, as appears from many passages of the Old and 
New Testaments. Our Saviour, preparing himself 
to wash the feet of his disciples, “ girt himself about 
with a towel,” John xiii. 4, 5. Soldiers also had 
their belts generally girt about them, Ps. xviii. 39. 

Belts were often made of precious stuffs. The vir- 
tuous wife made rich girdles, and sold them to the 
Canaanite or Phoenician merchants, Proy. xxxi. 24. 
They were used both by men and women, Ezek. xvi. 
10. We may judge of their value, by the kings of 
Persia sometimes giving cities and provinces to their 
wives, for the expense of their girdles. (Plato Alcib. 
Athen. 1.) Our Lord, in the Revelation, (i. 13.) ap- 
peared to John with a golden girdle; and the seven 
angels, who came out of the temple, had similar ones. 
On the contrary, the prophets, and persons secluded 
from the world, wore girdles of skin or leather, 2 
Kings i. 8; Matt. iii. 4. In times of mourning, the 
Hebrews used girdles of ropes, or sackcloth, as marks 
of humiliation, Isa. iii, 24; xxii. 12. 

The military girdle, or belt, of the Hebrews, did 
not come over the shoulder, as among the Greeks, 
but was worn upon the loins; whence the expression 
of “sword girded on the loins.” They were gene- 
rally rich; and sometimes given as rewards to sol- 
diers, 2 Sam. xviii. 11. Job, exalting the power of 
God, says, “ He looseth the bond of kings, and gird- 
eth their loins with a girdle,” (chap. xii. 18.) where 
we observe two kinds of girdles, (1.) the royal cinc- 
ture; (2.) the ordinary girdle. The girdle was used 
as a purse, (Matt. x. 9; Hag. i. 6.) where the English 
version has purse. 

GIRGASHITES, see Gercesenes, and Canaan- 
ITES, p. 243. 
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GITH, a grain, by the Greeks called Melanthion, 
by the Latins Nigella, because it is black. In cur 
translation fitches or vetches, which see. 

GITTITES, the inhabitants of Gath, Josh. xiii. 3. 
Obed-Edom and Ittai are called Gittites, (2 Sam. vi. 
10; xv. 19.) probably, because they visited David at 
Gath, or because they were natives of Gittaim, a city 
of Benjamin, 2 Sam. iv. 3. 

GITTAIM, a town of Benjamin, 2 Sam. iv. 3; 
Neh. xi. 33. 

GITTITH, a word which occurs frequently in the 
titles of the Psalins. The conjectures of interpreters 
as to its import are various. Some think it signifies 
a sort of musical instrument, invented at Gath ; oth- 
ers that the Psalms with this title were sung during 
the vintage. The word Gath, from which this is 
the feminine gentile form, signifies wine-press. 

GLEANING. The Hebrews were not permitted 
to go over their trees or fields a second time, to gath- 
er the fruit or the grain, but were to leave the glean- 
ings for the poor, the fatherless, and the widow, Lev. 
xix. 10; xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 21. 

GLORY, splendor, magnificence. The glory of 
God, in the writings of Moses, denotes, generally, the 
Divine presence, Exod. xxiv. 9, 10, 16, 17. eee 
with Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy elders of Is- 
rael, went up mount Sinai, and “saw the glory of the 
Lord.” The glory of the Lord appeared (Exod. xvi. 
7, 10.) to Israel in the cloud, also, when he gave them 
manna and quails. Moses having earnestly begged 
of God to reveal his glory to him, was answered that 
he could not see his face and live, Exod. xxxiii. 
18, 22. 

The ark of God is called the glory of Israel; and 
the glory of God, (1Sam. iv. 21, 22; Ps. xxvi. 8.) 
and Calmet remarks that the Psalmist calls his in- 
struments of music his glory, in Ps. xxx. 12; lvii. 8, 
but he perhaps rather means, his voice, his tongue. 
The priestly ornaments are called “ ents of 
glory,” (Exod. xxviii. 2, 40.) and the sacred vessels, 
“vessels of glory,” 1 Mac. ii. 9, 12. When the 
prophets describe the conversion of the Gentiles, 
they say, “the glory of the Lord” shall fill all the 
earth ; or, the whole earth shall see “the glory of the 
Lord.” Paul terms the happiness of believers, “the 
glory of the sons of God,” Rom. v. 2; 2 Cor. iv. &c. 
When the Hebrews required an oath of any man, 
they said, “Give glory to God:” confess the truth, 
give him glory, confess that God knows the most 
secret thoughts, the very bottom of your hearts, Josh. 
vii. 19; John ix. 24. “Children’s children are the 
crown of old men, and the glory of children are theit 
fathers,” Proy. xvii. 6. “Woman is the glory of 
man,” 1 Cor. xi. 7. 

When God thought fit to call his servant Moses to 
himself, he directed him to go up to mount Abazim. 
And the Lord commanded him to take Joshua, say- 
ing, “He is a man in whom is the spirit; lay thine 
hand upon him, and set him before Eleazar, and be- 
fore all the congregation, and give him a charge in 
their sight. And thou shalt put some of thine honor 
[Heb. glory] on him,” Numb. xxvii. 20. The ques- 
tion is, what was this glory ? Onkelos, and some rab- 
bins, are of opinion, that Moses imparted to him that 
lustre which surrounded his countenance after his 
conversation with God; that is, a part of it, Exod. 
xxxiv. 29. Moses, they say, shined like the sun, 
and Joshua like the moon. But it may be better un- 
derstood of that authority of which he stood in need, 
for the government committed to him. Moses gave 
him his orders and instructions that he might acquit 
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himself with dignity and honor. Part of his official 
dress, also, which was proper to confer a kind of 
glory, in the eyes of the multitude, might have been 
given to him. 

GNAT, a small insect well known. Several com- 
mentators differ from our translators in the only 
ve where the latter use the word gnat (Matt. xxiii. 

.) by introducing another insect, more immediately 
referable, as they suppose, to the subject there in- 
tended. (See Camex.)—On the other hand the LXX, 
Wisdom, Philo, Origen, and Jerome, consider the 
insects which produced the plague translated of lice, 
(Exod. viii. 16.) as rather being effected by gnats. It 
will be remarked, that the miracles performed in 
Egypt refer mostly, if not entirely, to the water, and 
to the air; gnats would be a mixture of both. Barbut 
says of these creatures, “ Before they turn to flying 
insects, they have been iv some manner fishes, under 
two different forms. We observe in stagnant waters, 
from the beginning of May till winter, small grubs, 
with their heads downwards, their hinder parts on 
the surface of the water; from which part arises 
sideways a kind of vent-hole, or small hollow tube, 
like a funnel, and this is the organ of respiration. 
The head is armed with hooks, that serve to seize 
insects and bits of grass, on which it feeds. On the 
sides are placed four small fins, by the help of which 
the insect swims about, and dives to the bottom. 
These larve retain their form during a fortnight or 
three weeks, after which period they turn to chrysa- 
lids. All the parts of the winged insect are distin- 
guishable through the outward robe that shrouds 
them. The chrysalids are rolled up into spirals. 
The situation and shape of the windpipe is then al- 
tered; it consists of two tubes near the head, which 
occupy the place of the stigmata, through which the 
winged insect is one day to breathe. After three or 
four days’ strict fasting, they pass to the state of gnats. 
A moment before water was its element; but now, 
become an aérial insect, he can no longer exist in it. 
He swells his head and bursts his enclosure. The 
robe he lately wore turns to a ship, of which the in- 
sect is the mast and sail. If at the instant the gnat 
displays his wings there arises a breeze, it proves to 
him a dreadful hurricane; the water gets into the 
ship, and the insect, who is not yet loosened from it, 
sinks, and is lost. But in calm weather the gnat 
forsakes his slough, dries himself, flies into the air, 
and seeks to pump the alimentary juice of leaves, or 
the blood of man and beasts. It is impossible to be- 
hold, and not admire, the amazing structure of its 
sting, which is a tube, containing five or six spicula, 
of exquisite minuteness; some dentated at their ex- 
tremity like the head of an arrow, others sharp-edged 

- like razors. These spicula introduced into the veins, 
act as pump-suckers, into which the blood ascends 
by reason of the smallness of the capillary tubes. 
The insect injects a small quantity of liquor into the 
wound, by which the blood becomes more fluid, and 

‘is seen through the microscope passing through those 
spicula. ‘The animal swells, grows red, and does not 
quit its hold till it has gorged itself. The female de- 
posits her eggs on the water by the help of her mov- 
able hinder part and her legs, placing them one hy 
the side of another, in the form of a little boat. This 
vessel, composed of two or three hundred eggs, 
swims on the water for two or three days, after 
which they are hatched. If storms arise, the boats 
are sunk. Every month there is a fresh progeny of 
these insects. Were they not devoured by swallows, 
by other birds, and by. several carnivorous insects, 


. 
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the air would be darkened by them. Gnats, in this 
country, however troublesome, do not bite so severe- 
ty as the musketoe-flies of foreign parts. Both by day 
and night these insects enter houses, and when peo- 
ple are in bed and would sleep, they begin their 
disagreeable humming noise ; by degrees they ap- 
proach the bed, and often fill themselves with blood, 
sucked from the suffering sleeper. Their bite causes 
blisters in people of any delicacy. Cold weather 
diminishes their activity ; but after rain they gather in 
quantities truly astonishing. In the great heats of 
summer, the air seems to be full of them. In some 
places the inhabitants make fires before their houses 
to expel these troublesome guests. Nevertheless, 
they accompany the cattle when driven home; and 
they enter in swarms wherever they can. Forskal 
describes the stinging gnat as being of the size and 
general appearance of the common humming gnat, 
“At Rosetta, Cairo, and Alexandria, are immense 
multitudes; they disturb sleep at night; and can 
hardly be kept out, unless the curtains be carefully 
closed.” Hasselquist says, (at Cairo,) “It was not in 
the power of our janissary to protect us from the 
gnats, so great are their numbers. The rice fields are 
their breeding places, and they lay their eggs ina 
marshy soil. They are smaller than those of Egypt, 
but their sting is sharper; and the itching they cause 
is insupportable. They are ash-colored, and have 
white spots on the articulation of the legs.” Sir R. 
Wilson affirms, their bite was particularly venomous, 
especially near Rosetta. “ Many of those disagreea- 
ble animals, the Egyptians may say, are also inmates 
of Europe, but in no other country are they so nu- 
merous or so voracious as in Egypt.” (Exped. Egypt. 
p- 252.) 

The reader will judge from these representations, 
whether the gnat do not bid fair to be the Hebrew 
>, Cinnim; being winged, it would spread over a 
district or country, with equal ease as over a village 
or a city, and would be equally terrible to cattle as to 
men. It seems also to precede the dog-fly, or zimb, 
with great propriety. (See Fry.) It should be added, 
that the gnat abounds not in great rivers, but in 
ditches, ponds, and repositories of water. Moses, 
therefore, did not strike the hill, but clods of earth, as 
the word rendered dust may import. 

GNOSTICS. This name is not in the sacred 
writings ; but the apostles Peter and Paul, in their 
epistles, if they did not attack the heretics who after- 
wards were known by this name, did certainly op- 
pose those principles which afterwards produced the 
Gnostic heresy. They professed to enjoy a higher 
degree of gnosis, knowledge; and regarded all those 
who held to a literal interpretation of the Scriptures, 
as simple and ignorant. (Comp. 1 Tim. i. 33 iii. 2. 

I. GOAT, (xy, -»yw,) a well known animal, whic 
was used under the law both for food and for sacri- 
fice.—The following is from Harmer :—“ Dr. Russell 
observed two sorts of goats about Aleppo: one that 
differed little from the common sort in Britain; the 
other remarkable for the length of its ears. ‘The 
size of the animals,’ he tells us, ‘is somewhat larger 
than ours, but their ears are often a foot long, and 
broad in proportion. They were kept chiefly for 
their milk, of which they yielded no inconsiderable 
quantity.’ (p. 52.) The present race of goats in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem are, it seems, of this broad- 
eared species, as I have been assured by a gen» 
tleman that lately visited the Holy Land, (in 1774,) 
who was struck with the difference between the 
goats there, and those that he saw in countries not 
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far distant from Jerusalem. ‘They are,’ he says, 
‘black, black and white, and some gray, with re- 
markable Jong ears, rather larger and longer than 
our Welch goats.’ This kind of animal, he observed, 
in some neighboring places, differed greatly from the 
above description, those of Balbec in particular, 
which were generally, if not always, so far as he ob- 
served, of the other species. These last, I presume, 
are of the sort common in Great Britain, as those 
about Jerusalem are mostly of the long-eared kind ; 
and it should seem they were of the same long-eared 
kind that were kept anciently in Judea, from the 
words of the prophet, ‘ As the shepherd taketh out of 
the mouth of the lion, two legs, or a piece of an ear ; 
so shall the children of Israel be taken out that dwell 
in Samaria.....and in Damascus,’ Amos iii, 12. 
Though it is, indeed, the intention of the prophet to 
express the smallness of that partof Israe] that escaped 
from destruction, and were seated in foreign coun- 
tries; yet it would have been hardly natural to have 
supposed a shepherd would exert himself to make a 
lion quit a@ piece only of an ear of a common goat; it 
must be supposed, I should think, to refer to the 
large-eared kind. It is rather amusing to the im- 
agination, and a subject of speculation, that the same 
species of goats should chiefly prevail about Jerusa- 
Jem, and the other at Balbec; and that what are now 
chiefly kept in the Holy Land, should have been the 
same species that were reared there two thousand 
five hundred years ago. Is it the nature of the 
country, or the quality of the feed of it, that is the 
occasion of the continuance of this breed, without 
deviation, from very remote times? Rauwolff ob- 
served goats about Jerusalem with hanging ears, al- 
most two feet long; (p. 234.) but he neither mentions 
their being all, or mostly, of that species, nor that it 
is another species that is most commonly kept in some 
of the neighboring countries. 

“Whether the kids of the two species are equally 
delicious, travellers have not informed us; but it ap- 
pears from the Hariri, a celebrated writer of Meso- 
potamia, that some kinds at least are considered as a 
delicacy ; for, describing a person’s breaking in upon 
a great pretender to mortification, he found him with 
one of his disciples entertaining themselves in much 
satisfaction with bread made of the finest of flour, with 
a roasted kid, and a vessel of wine before them. 
This last is an indulgence forbidden by the Mabome- 
tans, and with bread of the finest flour, proves that a 
roasted kid is looked upon as a very great delicacy. 
This shows in what light we are to consider the 
gratification proposed to be sent to Tamar, (Gen. 
xxxvill. 16, 17.) the present made by Samson to his 
intended bride ; (Judg. xv. 1.) and what was the com- 
plaint made by the elder brother of the prodigal son, 
that his father had never given hima kid to entertain 
his friends with: he might have enabled him to give 
them some slight repast ; but never qualified him to 
treat them with such a delicacy, Luke xv. 29.” 

The word goat is sometimes used metaphorically. 
Our Saviour says, that “at the day of judgment, the 
goats [the wicked, the reprobate] shall be placed on 
the left hand, and condemned to eternal fire,” Matt. 
xxv. 33, 41. (See also Zech. x.3; Isa. xiv. 3 in the 
Heb. Jer. 1. 8.) 

Tn Ley. xvii. 7, God commands that all animals, 
designed to be sacrificed, shall be brought to the door 
of the tabernacle: “And they shall no more offer 
their sacrifice unto devils [literally, to goats] after 
whom they have gone a whoring.” 2 Chron. xi. 15, 
‘says, “Jeroboam established priests for the high 
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places, and for the goats and the calves he had made.” 
The Israelites would therefore seem to have made 
the goat an object of idolatrous worship, like the 
Egyptians. Herodotus says, (lib. i. cap. 46.) that at 
Mendes, in Lower Egypt, both the male and female 
goat were worshipped; that the god Pan had the 
face and thighs of a goat; not that they believed 
him to be of this figure, but because it had been cus- 
tomary to represent him thus. They paid divine 
honors, also, to real goats, as appears in the table of 
Isis. The abominations committed during the feasts 
of these infamous deities are well known. 

II. GOAT, Scare-Goar. On the great day of 
expiation, the elders of the people presented two 
goats, as offerings, for the sins of all Israel ; of which, 
one was to be slain, the other banished into the wil- 
derness; as the lot determined. The latter was the 
Azazel, or scape-goat, which, thus liberated, yet 
loaded with the imprecations of the high-priest, ex- 
pressing the sins of all the people, was like those 
animals which the heathen consecrated to some of 
their deities and then set at liberty. 

The following ceremonies, the Jews say, were ob- 
served relating to the scape-goat. Two goats were 
led into the inner court of the temple, and presented 
to the high-priest on the north side of the altar of 
burnt-offerings; one being placed on his right, the 
other on his left hand. An urn was then brought 
and set down between them, and two Jots were cast 
into it, of wood, silver, or gold, (under the second 
temple, always of the last.) On one lot was en- 
graved, for the Lord, on the other, for Azazel. After 
the urn had been well shaken, the high-priest put 
both his hands at once into it, and in each hand 
drew out a lot; that in his right hand decided the 
fate of the goat placed on his right,—that in his left, 
of the goat on his left hand. The Jews relate, that 
during the whole pontificate of Simon the Just, the 
lot which he drew with his right hand, was always 
that inscribed for the Lord, which was taken as a 
happy omen; but after his death, sometimes the lot 
for the Lord was in the right hand, sometimes in the 
left. After drawing these lots, the high-priest fast- 
ened a long fillet, or narrow piece of scarlet, to the 
head of Azazel, the scape-goat. Under Simon the 
Just, the Jews say, this piece appeared always white, 
which was a divine favor, signifying that God grant- 
ed the people remission of sins; whereas, under 
other high-priests, it appeared sometimes white, and 
sometimes of its natural color, scarlet. To this, they 
apply the words of Isaiah: “ Though their sins were 
as scarlet, they shall be white as snow,” &c. After 
the sacrifice of that goat, which the lot had deter- 
mined for the Lord, the seape-goat was brought to 
the high-priest, who putting both his hands on. its 
head, confessed his own sins, and those of the people. 
It is then supposed to have been taken into the wil- 
derness by some fit person, and left on the brink of a 
precipice, at a great distance from Jerusalem; thus, 
figuratively, carrying away with it all the sins of the 
people of Israel. 

The following curious ceremony, related by Mr. 
Bruce, presents a striking relation to that of the 
scape-goat :— . 

“We found that, upon some discussion, the garri- 
son and townsmen had been fighting for several days, 
in which disorders the greatest part of the ammuni- 
tion in the town had been expended; but it had 
since been agreed on by the old men of both parties, 
that nobody had been to blame on either side, but 
the whole wrong was the work of acamel A camel, 
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therefore, was seized, and brought without the town, 
and there a number on both sides having met, they 
upbraided the camel with every thing that had been 
either said or done. The camel had killed men ; he 
had threatened to set the town on fire ; the camel had 
threatened to burn the aga’s house, and the castle ; 
he had cursed the grand signior, and the sheriffe 
of Mecca; (the sovereigns of the two parties;) and, 
the only thing the poor animal was interested in, he 
had threatened to destroy the wheat that was going 
to Mecea. After having spent great part of the af- 


ternoon in upbraiding the camel, whose measure of 


iniquity, it seems, was nearly full, each man thrust 
him through with a lance, devoting him, diis manibus 
et diris, by a kind of prayer, and with a thousand 
curses upon his head. After which every man re- 
tired, fully satisfied as to the wrongs he had received 
from the camel! The reader will easily observe in 
this some traces of the Azazel, or scape-goat of the 
Jews, which was turned out into the wilderness 
loaded with the sins of the people, Levit. xvi. 21.” 
Such is the remark of Mr. Bruce, to which it is not 
necessary to add. We remember an account of the 
Hindoo Ashummed Jug, or sacrifice of a horse, which 
is greatly analogous to the above. 

Ill. GOAT, Witp Goat. (5y.) There are three 

laces in Scripture where an animal of the goat kind 
is mentioned, either directly or by allusion, which it 
is desirable to identify.—(1.) 1 Sam. xxiv. 2, “Saul 
went to seek David and his men on the rocks of the 
wild goats :” literally, on the superfices, or on the face 
of the rocks of the yé-élim. (2.) Ps. civ. 18, “The 
high mountains to the ibices are a refuge ; rocks are 
the refuge to the saphanim.” But (3.) there is a 
third passage, (Job xxxix. 1.) where this creature is 
more distinctly referred to, and its manners described 
at greater length: in our translation, “ Knowest thou 
the time when the wild goats of the rock bring forth ? 
Canst thou mark when the hinds do calve? Canst 
thou number the months they fulfil? or, knowest 
thou the time when they bring forth? They bow 
themselves ; they bring forth their young ones; they 
east out their sorrows. Their young ones are in 
good liking ; they grow up with corn: they go forth, 
and return nottothem.” (4.) A fourth passage (Prov. 
y. 19.) presents this creature (the yd-dlah,) in a feini- 
nine form: “ Let thy wife be as the loving hind, and 
the pleasant roe.” 

These two last passages seem to be unhappily ren- 
dered: for (1.) what is in one, the wild goat of the 
rocks, is in the other, the pleasant roe; a creature 
so very different, that one rendering or the other 
must be erroneous ; (2.) the wild goat of the rocks is 
said to nourish its young with corn; but corn is not 
cultivated on or about the rocks where these wild 
goats are found ; and still more unfortunately, the ori- 
ginal word, if taken in the sense of corn, denotes corn 
- which has been thrashed, and stripped of its husk: a 
state of preparation every way ill associated with the 
barrenness intended to be described, as nfarking the 
residence of the wild goats of the rocks. We may, 
without scruple, take the word for the ibex, or rock- 
goat ; and to this agree all the manners attributed to 
the creature in Seripture ; which describes it as in- 
habiting rocks and mountains, and of a strongly aftec- 
tionate disposition. 

It is proper in the first place to discharge the pas- 
sage in Job from its corn; in fact, the word render- 
ed corn [bar, 73] signifies a wild desert place, an open 
clear country ; a roaming track. So, in Dan. ii. 38, 
animals of a wild country have the epithet bar ; and 
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the Targums use it frequently in this sense; bar and 
bara, in the Chaldce form. This correction leads to 
a different view of the passage. 


Knowest thou the time of delivery of the ibices of 
the rock ? 

And the parturition of the hinds hast thou noted ? 

Hast thou numbered the months they fulfil ? 

And knowest thou the period when they bring forth ? 

They bow themselves ; they discharge their concep- 
tions ; 

They cast forth their burdens ; 

Their offSpring increase in strength ; 

They augment in size in the wilds, 

They go off, and return to them (their dams] no more. 


This paragraph, then, it appears, forms the con- 
tinuation of one inquiry ; a representation perfectly 
accordant throughout, which agrees with matter of 
fact, and is therefore entitled to be received as 
correct. The ibex being extremely rare, and inhab- 
iting the highest and almost inaccessible mountains, 
the descriptions of it have been very inaccurate and 
confused. For the best description of its nature and 
manners we are indebted to Dr. Girtanner and M. 
Van Berchem. 

From the information communicated by these two 
writers, we learn that the ibex is now chiefly found 
upon that chain of mountains which stretches from 
Dauphiné through Savoy to the confines of Italy, 
and principally on the Alps bordering on Mont 
Blanc, which is the most elevated part of the chain. 
Naturalists agree in taking the specific character of 
the ibex from the beard and the horns, which they 
describe as knobbed along the upper or anterior sur- 
face, and reclining towards the back. The male is 
larger than the tame goat, but resembles it in the 
outer form. The head is small in proportion to the 
body, with the muzzle thick and compressed, and a 
little arched. The eyes are large, round, and have 
much fire and brilliancy. The horns are large, when 
of a full size, weighing sometimes sixteen or eighteen 
pounds, flatted before and rounded behind, with one 
or two longitudinal ridges, and many transverse 
ridges ; which degenerate towards the tip into knobs, 
The color is dusky brown; the beard long, tawny, 
or dusky. The legs slender, with hoofs short, hol- 
low on the inside, and on the outside terminated by 
a salient border, like those of the chamois. The 
body is short, thick, and strong ; the tail short, naked 
underneath, and the rest covered with long hairs, 
white at the base and sides, black above and at the 
end. The coat is long, but not pendant, ash-colored, 
mixed with some hoary hairs ; a black list runs along 
the back; and there isa black spot above and below 
the knees. Its color, however, like that of other 
animals, must necessarily vary according to its age 
and to local circumstances. ‘The female is one third 
smaller than the male, and not so corpulent; her 
color is less tawny; her horns are very small, and 
not above eight inches Jong. In these, and in her 
figure, she resembles a goat that has been castrated 
while young. She has two teats, like the tame she- 
goat, and never has any beard, unless perhaps in an 
advanced age. \ 

Ina state of tranquillity, the ibex commonly carries 
the head low; but in running it holds it high, and 
even bends it a little forward. It mounts a perpen- 
dicular rock of fifteen feet at three leaps, or rather 
three successive bounds, It does not seem as if it 
found any footing on the rock, appearing to touch it 
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merely to be repelled, like an elastic substance strik- 
ing against a hard body. If it he between two rocks 
which are near each other, and want to reach the 
top, it leaps from the side of one rock to the other, 
alternately, till it has attained the summit. 

The ibices feed, during the night, in the highest 
woods; but as soon as the sun begins to gild the 
summits, they quit the woody region, and mount, 
feeding in their progress, till they have reached the 
most considerable heights. They betake themselves 
to the sides of the mountains which face the east or 
south, and lie down in the highest places and hottest 
exposures ; but when the sun has finished more than 
three quarters of its course, they again begin to feed, 
and to descend towards the woods; to which they 
retire when it is likely to snow, and where they al- 
ways pass the winter. They assemble in flocks, 
consisting at the most of ten, twelve or fifteen ; or in 
smaller numbers, according to M. Van Berchem ; 
but Burckhardt says, of forty or fifty. 

The females go with young five months, and pro- 
duce in the last week of June, or the first of July. At 
the time of parturition they separate from the males, 
retire to the side of some rill, and generally bring 
forth only one young, though some naturalists affirm 
that they occasionally produce two. The female 
shows much attachment to her young, and even de- 
fends it against eagles, wolves, and other enemies; 
she takes refuge in some cavern, and presenting her 
head at the entrance of the hole, thus opposes the 
enemy. 

The season for hunting the ibex is towards the end 
of summer, and in autumn, during the months of 
August and September, when they are usually in 
good condition. None but the inhabitants of the 
mountains engage in the chase; for it requires not 
only a head that can bear to look down from the 

reatest heights without terror, address and sure- 
ekeitivees in the most difficult and dangerous passes, 
and to be an excellent marksman, but also much 
strength and vigor to support hunger, cold, and pro- 
digious fatigue. 

The reader will gather from these accounts, that 
the rock-goat feeds on plants sufficiently distinct from 
the nature of corn; insomuch that corn may be con- 
sidered as the food allotted by Providence for the 
support of its young. Also, that the time of its gesta- 
tion is known—being five months. But, direct proof 
is still wanting of the affectionate constancy of the 
female ibex, which it has been supposed might be the 
reference intended in Prov. v. 19. However, the 
general nature and habits of both sexes of this rock- 
goat are undoubtedly so similar. that the circumstan- 
tial evidence to this effect is little short of positive 
testimony. Moreover, Pennant informs us, that “the 
females at the time of parturition separate from the 
males, and retire to the side of some rill, to bring 
forth.” This looks as if the females usually kept 
company with the males; and where the creature is 
scarce, it is probable they associate in pairs. Neither 
is this probability diminished by observing that the 
female ibex has usually one kid, very rarely two. 
This, if admissible, sets aside the objection of Mi- 
chaélis, who says, “The only passage, where aby» 
may appear not to agree with the ibex, is Prov. v. 19. 
This difficulty may be removed, if it be possible, or 
customary, among the orientals, to consider the fe- 
male ibex as an emblem of a beautiful woman; but 
I cannot conceive how an animal so uncomely can, 
in any language, be adopted as an image of the fair 
sex.” (Quest. No. 81.) 
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There is another species of ibex, the horns of 
which are smooth. It inhabits the mountains of 
Caucasus and Taurus, all Asia Minor, and perhaps 
the mountains of India. It abounds on the inhos- 
pitable hills of Laar and Khorasan in Persia. It is 
an animal of vast agility, for Monardus saw one leap 
from a high tower, and -fall on its horns; then 
springing on its legs, leap about, without haying re- 
ceived the Jeast hurt. Pennant thinks this may be 
the origin of the tame goat. The female of this kind 
is either destitute of horns, or has short ones. 

[The 5y», ydél, of Scripture, is doubtless the ibex or 
mountain-goat, several families of which still feed 
upon the scanty vegetation of the mountains in the 
peninsula of Sinai. It is the Capra Arabica, and is 
called by the Arabs Beden. 'They exist also in great 
numbers in the mountains east and south of the 
Dead sea, the ancient mount Seir. The following 
account of them is from Burckhardt: (Travels in 
Syria, &c. p. 405.) “In all the wadys south of the 
Modjeb (Arnon,) and particularly in those of the 
Modjeb and El Ahsa, large herds of mountain-goats, 
called by the Arabs Beden, are met with. This is 
the Steinbock, or Bouquetin, of the Swiss and Tyrol 
Alps ; they pasture in flocks of forty or fifty together ; 
great numbers of them are killed by the people of 
Kerek and Tafyle, who hold their flesh in high esti- 
mation. They sell the large knotty horns to the 
Hebrew merchants, who carry them to Jerusalem, 
where they are wrought into handles for knives and 
daggers. I sawa pair of these horns at Kerek three 
feet and a half in length. The Arabs told me that 
it is very difficult to get a shot at them, and that the 
hunters hide themselves among the reeds on the 
banks of streams, where the animals resort in the 
evening to drink. They also asserted, that, when 
pursued, they will throw themselves from a height of 
fifty feet and more upon their heads without receiv- 
ing any injury. The same thing is asserted by the 
hunters in the Alps.” 

The same traveller relates the following incident 
in ascending mount St. Catharine, adjacent to mount 
Sinai, on the south-west: (p. 571.) “As we ap- 
proached the summit of the mountain, we saw at a 
distance a small flock of mountain-goats feeding 
among the rocks. One of our Arabs left us, and by 
a widely circuitous route endeavored to get to the 
leeward of them, and near enough to fire at them; 
he enjoined us to remain in sight of them, and to sit 
down in order not to alarm them, He had nearly 
reached a favorable spot behind a rock, when the 
goats suddenly took to flight. They could not have 
seen the Arab ; but the wind changed, and thus they 
smelt him. The chase of the Beden, as the wild goat 
is called, resembles that of the chamois of the Alps, 
and requires as much enterprise and patience. The 
Arabs make long circuits to surprise them, and en- 
deavor to come upon them early in the morning, 
when they feed. The goats have a leader, who keeps 
watch, and on any suspicious smell, sound, or object, 
makes anoise, which is a signal to the flock to make 
their escape. They have much decreased of late, if 
we may believe the Arabs; who say that fifty years 
ago, ifa stranger came toa tent, and the owner of it 
had no sheep to kill, he took his gun and went in 
search of a Beden. They are, however, even now 
more common here than in the Alps, or in the moun- 
tains to the east of the Red sea. I had three or four 
of them brought to meat the convent, which I bought 
at three fourths of a dollar each. The flesh is excel- 
lent, and has nearly the same flavor as that of the 
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deer, The Bedouins make water-bags of their skins, 
and rings of their horns, which they wear on their 
thumbs. When the Beden is met with in the plains, 
the dogs of the hunters easily catch him; but they 
cannot come up with him among the rocks, where 
he can make leaps of twenty feet.” *R. 

GOATS’ HAIR was used by Moses in making 
the curtains of the tabernacle, Exod. xxv. 4, &c. 
The hair of the goats of Asia, Phrygia, and Cilicia, 
which is cut off, in order to manufacture stuffs, is 
very bright and fine, and hangs to the ground ; in 
beauty it almost equals silk, and is never sheared, but 
combed off. The shepherds carefully and frequent- 
ly wash these goats in rivers. The women of the 
country spin the hair, which is carried to Angora, 
where it is worked and dyed, and a considerable 
trade in the article carried on. The natives attribute 
the quality of the hair to the soil of the country. 

GOB, a plain where two battles were fought be- 
tween the Hebrews and Philistines, 2 Sam. xxi. 18, 19. 
In 1 Chron. xx. 4, we read Gezer instead of Gob. 
The LXX, in some copies, read Nob instead of Gob; 
and in others, Gath. 

GOD. This name we give to that eternal, infinite, 
and incomprehensible Being, the Creator of all things; 
who preserves and governs all, by his almighty power 
and wisdom, and is the only proper object of worship. 
God, properly speaking, can have no name; for as 
he is one, and not subject to those individual quali- 
ties which distinguish men, and on which the differ- 
ent denominations given to them are founded, he 
needs not any name to distinguish him from others, 
or to mark a difference between him and any, since 
there is nonelike him. The names, therefore, which 
we ascribe to him, are descriptions or epithets, which 
express our sense of his diyine perfections, in terms 
necessarily ambiguous, because they are borrowed 
from human life or conceptions; rather than true 


names which justly represent his nature. (See Exout.) | 


The Hebrews call God, Jenovan, or Jaho, which 
they never pronounce; substituting for it, Adonai, or 
Elohim ; lords, masters: or El, strong: or Shaddai: or 
Elion, the Most High: or El-Sabaoth, God of Hosts: 
or Jah, God. In Exod. iii. 13, 14, the angel who 
spoke in God’s name, said to Moses, “'Thus shalt 
thou say, I AM hath sent me unto you:” I am He 
who is; or, 1 shall ever be He who shall be. See 
Jenovan and Name. 

GODLY, that which proceeds from God, and is 
pleasing to him. It also signifies conformity to his 
will, and an assimilation to his character, Ps. xii. 1; 
Mal. ii. 155 2 Cor. i. 12; Tit. ii. 19, &c. 

GODS, Faust Gops. The name of God (Elohim) 
is very ambiguous in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
true God is often called Elohim; as are the angels, 
judges, and sometimes idols and false gods. (See Gen. 
i. 1; Exod. xxii. 20; Ps. Ixxxvi. 8, also the follow- 
in es in the Hebrew: Exod. xxi. 63 xxii. 8; 
1 Sam. ii. 25; Exod. xxii. 28.) Josephus and Philo 
believe, that Moses, in the last passage, designed to 
forbid the speaking evil of strange gods. Good Is- 
raelites had so great an aversion and contempt for 
strange gods, that they would not name them; but 
substituted some term of contempt: so, instead of 
pyars, Elohim, they called them orbs, elilim, nothings, 
yanities, gods of no value. Sometimes they called 
idols, ordwres ; Heb. osbyba, gillulim. God forbids the 
Israelites from swearing by strange gods, or pro- 
nouncing their names in oaths, Exod. xxiii. 13. 
Moses says, that the Israelites worshipped strange 
gods, whom they knew not, and whom he had not 
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given to them, (Deut. xxix. 26.) gods who were nct 
their own; gods to whom they did not belong; 
which increases the ingratitude, and the crime of 
their rebellion. The Hebrew may be translated, 
“strange gods, and who had given them nothing.” 
When we compare this pessage with others of 
Senpture, God seems to have abandoned other na- 
tions to strange gods, to the stars, to their idols, but 
to have reserved his own people to himself; not that 
he hereby excuses the idolatry of other people ; but 
it is without comparison, less criminal than that of 
the Hebrews. (Compare Deut. xxix. 26, with iv. 19; 
xvii.38; Acts vil. 42; Jer. xix. 13; 2 Kings xvii. 16; 
xxi. 3,5; 2 Chron, xxxiii.3, 5; Amos v. 25—27.) 

GOG and MAGOG. We unite these two names, 
because Scripture generally joinsthem. Moses (Gen. 
x. 2.) speaks of Magog, son of Japheth, but says 
nothing of Gog, who was prince of Magog, accord- 
ing to Ezekiel xxxviii.xxxix. Magog, no doubt, sig- 
nifies the country, or people; and Gog signifies the 
king; but critics are much divided as to the people 
and country intended under these names. The 
Scythians, the Goths, the Persians, and several other 
nations, have been identified by interpreters as the 
Magog of the Scriptures; but we incline to think 
that it is a name given generally to the northern na- 
tions of Europe and Asia; or the districts north of the 
Caucasus.—Calmet is of opinion, that Gog was Cam- 
byses, king of Persia. He thinks Gog and Magog, in 
Ezekiel and the Revelation, (ch. xx. 7—9.) are to be 
taken allegorically, for princes who are enemies to 
the church. By Gog in Ezekiel, many understand 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews; 
and by Gog in the Revelation, Antichrist. 

GOLAN, see Gavton. 

GOLD, a well-known valuable metal, found in 
many parts of the world, but the greatest quantity of 
which is obtained from the coast of Guinea. It is 
spoken of throughout Scripture ; and the use of it 
among the ancient Hebrews, in its native and mixed 
state, and for the same purposes as at present, was 
very common. The ark of the covenant was over- 
laid with pure gold ; the mercy-seat, the vessels and 
utensils belonging to the tabernacle, and those also 
of the house of the Lord, as well as the drinking 
vessels of Solomon, were of gold. 

GOLGOTHA, (in Greek, zoavév, cranium, the top 
of the skull, or head,) a small hill, or rising, on a greater 
hill, or mount, north-west of Jerusalem; so called, 
either from its form, which resembles a human skull ; 
or because criminals were executed there. Here our 
Saviour was crucified ; and near to it be was buried, 
in a garden belonging to Joseph of Arimathea, in a 
tomb cut in the rock. The emperor Adrian, when 
he rebuilt Jerusalem, and called it Alia, profaned 
the tomb, filling it up, and placing idols over it; but 
the empress Helena had it cleansed, and built over it 
a magnificent church. See Catvary and Srepur- 
CHRE. 

I. GOLIATH, a famous giant of Gath, (1 Sam. 
xvii. 4, &c. A. M. 2941. ante A. D. 1068.) who defied 
the Hebrews, and was encountered and slain by 
David. He was descended from Arapha; that is, the 
old Rephaim. 

Il. GOLIATH, another giant, killed by Elha- 
nan, son of Jair, of Bethlehem, 2 Sam. xxi. 19. In 
1 Chron. xx. 5, he is called the brother of Goliath 
the Gittite ; but whether he were really his brother, 
or only resembled him in the height of his stature, 
and therefore his brother in the sense of being his 
equal, we know not. 
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I. GOMER, the eldest son of Japheth, (Gen. x. 2.) 
cage a considerable part of Asia Minor, particu- 
arly the region of Phrygia; the appellation of which 
Bochart conceives, with great probability, to be a 
translation into Greek of the Hebrew word Gomer, 
“a coal:” Phrygia is literally the burnt country. 
From these parts the descendants of Gomer emigrat- 
ed, till Germany, France, and Britain, were peopled 
by them. ‘They still continue marked, if not distinct, 
in the ancient Britons in Wales, who consider them- 
selves to have emigrated from the Crimea, and by 
that route, from the East; a course which well agrees 
with the hypothesis here proposed. In fact, as Mr. 
Mansford remarks, under the names of Cimmerii, 
Cimbri, Cymrig, Cumbri, Umbri, and Cambri, the 
tribes of Gomerians extended themselves from the 
Euxine to the Atlantic, and from Italy to the Baltic, 
having to their original names, those of Celts, Gauls, 
Galatee, and Gaels superadded. 

II. GOMER, a harlot, whom Hosea the prophet 
married, Hos. i. 3. 

GOMORRHA, one of the principal cities of the 
Pentapolis ; consumed by fire from heaven. (See Sea 
Deap.) The Hebrew reads Amora, or Homora; but 
the LXX frequently express the letter ain, y, by g. 

GOOD, agreeable, beautiful, perfect in its kind. 
“God beheld all he had created, and it was very 
good,” (Gen. i. 31,) every creature had its proper good- 
ness, beauty, perfection. “This man never prophe- 
sieth good to me,” (2 Chron. xviii. 7.) nothing agree- 
able. <A goodeye signifies—liberality ; an evil eye— 
a covetous, an envious person. 

GOPHER WOOD. Bochart, Fuller, and some 
other writers have maintained, that the gopher wood 
of which the ark was made (Gen. vi. 14.) was cypress. 
This is argued—First, from theappellation: for if,from 
the Greek zuagiooos, be taken the termination tooo, 
zumeg and 453 gopher will nearly resemble each other. 
Secondly, because, as they prove from the ancients, 
no wood is more durable against rot and worms, 
Thirdly, because, as Bochart particularly shows, the 
cypress was very fit for ship-building, and actually 
used for that purpose where it grew in sufficient 
plenty. And lastly, beeause it abounded in Assyria, 
where Noah probably built the ark. On the other 
hand, Asenarius, Munster, Taylor, and some other 
critics, think the pine bids fairest to furnish the wood 
described by the Hebrew word; its relative gophrit 
signifying sulphur, brimstone, &c. and no wood pro- 
ducing pitch, tar, turpentine, and other inflammables, 
in such quantities as the pine. After all, gopher may 
probably be a general name for such trees as abound 
with resinous inflammable juices; as the cedar, cy- 
press, fir-tree, pine, &c. 

GOPHNA, Gupnya, or Gorunits, the principal 
place of one of the ten toparchies of Judea. Josephus 
generally joins it with the Acrabatene ; and Eusebius 
places it fifteen miles north of Jerusalem. 

I. GOSHEN, the name of that tract of country in 
Egypt, which was inhabited by the Israelites from 
the time of Jacob to that of Moses. It was most 
probably the tract lying eastward of the Pelusian 
arm of the Nile, towards Arabia, i. e. between that 
arm on the one side, and the Red sea and the borders 
of Palestine on the other. Commentators, however, 
have been greatly divided in respect to the situation 
of Goshen. Cellarius, Shaw, and others, suppose it 
to be the region around Heliopolis, not far from the 
modern Cairo; Bryant places it in the Saitic nome 
or province; (Obs. on the Plagues of Egypt.) while 
Jablonsky strangely endeavors to fix it near Heraclea | 
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in Middle Egypt, on the western bank of the Nile 


But most modern interpreters and travellers coincide 
in the view above given, that it was the part of Egypt 
eastward of the Delta; so Michaélis, Gesenius, Ro- 
senmiiller, Niebuhr, and also the deputation of 
French engineers sent by Bonaparte to explore this 
country, and especially the route of the ancient canal, 
while the French had possession of Egypt in 1799, 
In accordance, also, with this view, professor Stuart 
has treated of the subject in his Course of Hebrew 
Study, Vol. I. Excursus ii. p. 158; to which the 
reader is referred. The reasons on which this opin- 
ion is founded may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. The notices contained in Seripture itselfi—(1.) 
From Exod. xiii. 17, and 1 Chron. vii, 21, it appears 
that the land of Goshen was adjacent to the land of 
the Philistines, or at least nearer to it than the other 
parts of Egypt.—(2.) In Gen. xlvii. 29, Joseph, it is 
said, went up from Egypt to meet his father on his 
arrival in Goshen,—a mode of expression which is 
always used in respect to those who go from Egypt 
towards Palestine; while those who go from Pales- 
tine to Egypt are always said to go et Ac- 
cording to Gen. xlv. 10, Goshen was not far off from 
(was near to) the royal residence of the kings of 
Egypt at that time, which according to Josephus was 
Memphis, but according to Ps. Ixxviii. 12, was Zoan 
or Tanis, on the second branch of the Nile, and 
within the Delta.x—(4.) The Israelites set off from 
Rameses, (Ex. xii. 37.) the metropolis of Goshen, and 
probably near the centre of the province, and reach- 
ed the Red sea in three days; or more probably in 
two, if Etham lay at its northern extremity, in the 
edge of the desert. This would have been impossi- 
ble, had they come from the vicinity of the Nile.— 
(5.) The probable sites of the cities built in Goshen 
by the Israelites, as Rameses and Pithom, are found 
in this region. 

2. With the above notices agree also those existing 
in the ancient translators of the Scriptures, and in 
other writers.—(1.) The Seventy, who made their 
version in Egypt, and who are consequently of great 
authority in every thing relative to that country, give 
the Hebrew name in Gen. xlv. 10, by Lect ?Agupiac, 
Goshen of Arabia, manifestly signifying that Goshen 
was on the east of the Nile. Indeed the name of 
Arabia was sometimes applied to all that part of 
Egypt and Ethiopia which lies between the Nile and 
the Red sea; and especially the so called Arabian 
nome (risoc ’Agupiac) was in the tract which we 
assign to Goshen. (Ptolem. Geogr. vi. 8; Plin. v. 9.) 
In another place, (Gen. xlvi. 28.) for the Hebrew 
reading land of Goshen, they put 2a9 “Heo medi eg 
yiv ‘Paueoo}, to Herodpolis in the land of Rameses ; 
from which we may gather that the city of Herodpo- 
lis was reckoned to Goshen, and that the whole 
country was sometimes called Rameses after its cap- 
ital.—(2.) Josrruus evidently reckons Heliopolis to 
Goshen ; (Antiq. ji. 7. 6.) following probably the Sep- 
tuagint version of Ex. 1. 11, where, in enumerating 
the cities built by the Israelites, in addition to Ra- 
meses and Pithom, they mention also On, which is 
Heliopolis. On our hypothesis, this city might have 
been in quite the south-western corner of Goshen.— 
(3.) The authority of Saaptas, the Arabic translator, 
is here very great, as he was himself an Egyptian, 
Fijumensis ; he always, for Goshen, puts Sedir. This 
was the name of a fortress and of the region around 
it, in the Egyptian province Sharkiyeb, in which also 
was the nome Tarabia, (the Arabian nome of Ptole- 
mny,) as is shewn by De Sacy and also by Quatre- 
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mere. (Mem. sur Egypte I. p. 61.) In accordance 
with this view is also the testimony of Makrizi, the 
celebrated Arabian writer, who describes the land of 
Goshen as being the country around Bilbeis, and 
exteuding to the land of the Amalekites. 

With the above hypothesis agrees well also the 
general character of this district. Itisin general not 
capable of tillage, because it lies for the most part 
beyond the reach of the inundations of the Nile; but 
it is so much the more adapted to the uses of noma- 
dic shepherds, such as were Jacob and his sons, and 
was cousequently for thein the best of the land. (Gen. 
xlvii. G, 11.) So true was this, that even in later 
times, after the conquest of Egypt by the Mohamme- 
daus, the region around Bilbeis (the land of Goshen) 
was assigued to the Arabian nomadic tribes, who had 
taken part in the conquest, as their appropriate por- 
tion. (Quatremére, Mem. I. p. 60.) 

This tract of country in general, or. isthmus, is 
described by M. Rozi. re, a member of the French 
deputation above-mentioned, as a vast plain, but little 
elevated above the sea ; now and then having a roll- 
ing surface ; interspersed also with hills, in general 
sinall, steep on one side, and gradual on the other. 
It is every where intersected by valleys, (wadys) wide, 
but not deep, apparently made by the Nile and the 
rains. In these, particularly during the rainy season, 
there is abundance of grass,-bushes, and other vege- 
tation, on which the camels that cross the deserts in 
caravans, are fed. In general, the whole plain is 
covered with more or less of vegetation, excepting 
those parts where drift-sands compose the principal 
part of the soil, or where chere are salt lagoons, near 
which the whole soil is covered or mixed with saline 
excrescences. 

In February, 1827, the Rev. Mr. Smith, American 
missionary, passed with a caravan direct from Bil- 
beis to El Arish, on the borders of Palestine, across 
the desert, and of course through the northern part 
of the district of Goshen. From Biibeis they travel- 
Jed the first day over an immense plain of coarse 
sand, almost entirely destitute of vegetation. “ Af- 
terwards,” he observes, “the desert became uneven 
and hilly, and presented a great variety of surface 
and prospect as we advanced, the fine movable sand 
increased, forming little hillocks around the shrubs, 
and covering the tops of the highest hills with 
immense drifts, formed and shaped in the same 
manner as banks of snow. Several species of ever- 
green shrubs, resembling our whortleberry bush, find 
sustenance in the sand of the desert, and are scattered 
in some places more, and in others less thickly, over 
the whole of it. Of grass I saw none, except a little 
in a very few places, growing in bogs, as if in 
swamps. It is on the shrubs just mentioned, that 
the Bedouins pasture their flocks. Of these we saw 
none until the fifth day ; after that, many, which were 
always composed of goats and sheep together, and 
attended by females,” (Stuart’s Course of Heb. Study, 
II. p. 165.) 

A very striking feature of this region of country, 
ji. e. Goshen, is the great valley of Saba Byar, i.e. 
seven wells, through which passed the ancient canal 
that united the Nile with the Red sea. ‘This canal 
was found by the French engineers to be still in a 
state of preservation in many parts of it. The first 
section of it begins near the head of the Red sea, just 
north of Suez, (see under Exopus, p. 410.) and runs 
up through a low wady to the Bitter lakes, about 
thirteen and a half miles. The second section con- 
sists of the basin of these “a which run in a north- 
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westerly direction about twenty-seven miles, and the 
bottom of which is from twenty to fifty-four feet lower 
than the high-water mark of the Redsea. The third 
section of the canal runs from Serapeum, at the head 
of these lakes, westward, through the zbove-mentioned 
Wady Saba Byar, about thirty-nine miles, to Abasseh, 
at the western eud of the wady, where it joins the 
valley of the Nile. The fourth and last section runs 
from Abasseli to Bubastis, (Pi Beseth, Ezek. xxx. 17.) 
which was on the Pelusiac, or eastern branch of the 
Nile, about twelve miles fromm Abasseh. The whole 
valley of Saba Byar, from Abasseh to Serapeum, is 
subject to be overflowed by the Nile, when fully 
swelled. In 1800, while the French were there, the 
Nile not only flowed into the valley, but broke 
through a great dyke near the middle of it, and pen- 
etrated almost to the Bitter lakes. The water on this 
occasion, in some parts of the valley, was from twen- 
ty to thirty feet deep. The soil is consequently coy- 
ered by the rich deposit of the Nile, and is of the 
same character as that of the rest of Egypt near the 
Nile, though not so deep. Sweet water is every 
Where found in it on digging a few feet. The canal 
ran along the northern side of this valley, upon the 
hill or aseent which bounds it on that side. 

A similar, but more extensive, valley still farther 
west is mentioned by Mr. Smith on bis route from 
Bilbcis to El Arish. Soon after leaving Bilbeis, they 
struck off to the right into the desert. Afterwards, 
he says, “ We passed one tract of land, the features 
of which were so distinctly marked as to excite con- 
siderable curiosity. It was a sort of valley, a little 
lower than the surrounding country, into which we 
descended, about ten and a half hours [someethirty- 
five miles] from Bilbeis. It extends north-west and 
south-east, descending towards the Nile, and narrow- 
ing in this direction. We were told that the Nile 
occasionally flows up this valley to the spot where 
we crossed it. ‘Towards the south-east, it gradually 
ascends, and widens into an immense plain, the lim- 
its of which, in that direction, we could not discern. 
From this plain, the eastern extremity of Suez 
mountain, which now for the first time showed itself, 
bore south by east. The soil of this tract was a dark 
mould. I do not doubt that water might be found 
in any part of it, by digging a few feet. Indeed, after 
travelling upon it four and a half hours, [about four- 
teen or fifteen miles} we came to a well only twelve 
or fifteen feet deep, but sufficiently copious to water 
the [two hundred] camels and fill the water-skins of 
the whole caravan, and containing the only sweet 
water that we found in the desert, all the other wells 
being brackish. It is called Abu Suair. Having 
seen how extensively artificial irrigation is practised 
in Egypt, I was easily persuaded that this whole tract 
might once have been under the highest state of cul- 
tivation.” (Stuart |. c. p. 166.) } 

Valleys or wadys like these would furnish to the 
Israelites an abundance of fertile soil to live upon, 
with the opportunity of pasturing their flocks in the 
surrounding deserts. That this was, therefore, tl e 
best of the land of Egypt for the Hebrews, is manifest; 
that it was so also for the Bedouin tribes who helped 
the Mohammedans to conquer Kgypt, has been men- 
tioned above; and that at a still Jater period it was 
regarded as one of the wealthiest portions of Egypt, 
is apparent from a circumstance mentioned in De 
Sacy’s translation of Abdollatiph’s Description ot 
Egypt. Appended to this work is a valuation of the 
Egyptian provinces made in A. D. 1876, for the pur- 
_poses of taxation. The province Sharkiyeh (Go- 
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shen) is there said to contain 380 towns and villages, 
and is valued at 1,411,875 dinars ; a valuation high- 
er than that of any of the other provinces (except 
one) either of Lower or Upper Egypt. (De Sacy, 
Relat. dW’ Egypte, par Abdallatiph, p. 593, seq.) 

As cities of Goshen, are mentioned Prraom and 
Rameses; the former, probably the Patoumos of the 
Greeks, on the canal, at the western embouchure of 
the Wady Saba Byar; and the latter situated proba- 
bly about the middle of that valley, at Aboukeyshid, 
a place where ruins are still found. This is the 
opinion of M, Roziére, aud also of lord Valentia; and 
it is also adopted by professor Stuart. Other places 
are also mentioned, as Succoth, Etham, Pi-hahiroth, 
Baal-zephon, and Migdol; for which see these arti- 
cles respectively, and also the article Exopus, p. 
400, seq. *R. 

iI. GOSHEN, a city and the territory around it 
jn the mountains of Judah, Josh. x. 413; xi. 165 xv. 
Spe 

GOSPEL, Erayytiror, good news. The subject of 
the apostolic message is called the Gospel ; that is, 
a good message, or glad tidings, as the same word is 
sometimes rendered, Luke ii. 10; Acts xiii. 32. It 
is also culled “the Gospel of peace,” (Rom. x. 5.) 
because it proclaims peace with God to guilty rebels 
through Jesus Christ. “The word of reconciliation,” 
(2 Cor. v. 19.) because it shows how God is recon- 
ciled to sinners, aud contains the great motive or ar- 
gument for reconciling their minds to him. “The 
Gospel of salvation,” (Eph. i. 13.) because it holds 
forth salvation to the lost or miserable. “The Gospel 
of the grace of God,” (Acts xx. 24.) as being a dee- 
laration, of God’s free favor and unmerited love and 
good-will to the utterly worthless and undeserving. 
“The Gospel of the kingdom,” (Matt. xxiv. 14.) be- 
cause it proclaims the power and dominion of the 
Messiah, and the nature and privileges of his king- 
dom, which is not of this world.—It is termed the 
truth, (John xviii. 37; 2 Thess. ii, 13; 1 Jolin ii. 21.) 
not only as being the most important of all truths, 
and the testimony of God, who cannot lie, (1 John 
v. 9.) but also because it is the accomplishinent of 
Old Testament prophecies, end the substance, spirit, 
and truth of all the shadows and types of the former 
economy. A geueral idea of the Gospel may also 
be formed from the short summaries given of it in 
various parts of the New Testament. Jesus sums 
up the Gospel to Nicodemus thus: “ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent iu the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life,’ John iii. 
14,15, 16. Paul gives several brief compendiums 
of the Gospel, from which we shall select the follow- 
ng: “Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
Gospel which I preached unto you—by the which ye 
are also saved—how that Christ died for our sins 
according to.the Scriptures, and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures,” 1 Cor. xv. 1—5. “God hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them. For he hath 
made him (.vcor/u) a sin-offering for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him,” 2 Cor. v. 19—21. “This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, of whom 
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Tam chief,” 1 Tim. i. 15. John gives the substance 
of the Gospel testimony in these words: “ This is the 
record («uyrveiu, Witness or testimony) that God bath 
given unto us, eternal lifes and this life is in his Son. 
He that hath the Son hath life,” 1 John y. 11, 12. 
Maclean. 

The writings which contain the recital of our 
Saviour’s life, miracles, death, resurrection, and 
doctrine, are called Gospels, because they inelude . 
the best news that could be published to mankind. 
We have but four canonical Gospels—those of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. These have not only 
been generally received, but they were received 
very early, as the standards of evangelical history ; 
as the depositories of the doctrines and actions of 
Jesus. They are appealed to under that character 
both by friends and enemies; and no writer im- 
pugning or defending Christianity, acknowledges a 
fifth Gospel as of equal or concurrent authority, al- 
though there were many others which purported to 
be authentic memoirs of the life and actions of Christ. 
A full account of these spurious productions may be 
found in Fabricius’s Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
menti, Jones’s well-known work in the Apocryphal 
canon also gives an account of the principal of them. 

The evangelist Luke, in the preface to his Gospel, 
observes, that “many” had taken in hand to draw 
up histories of Christian events. He does not blame 
these writers; but rather associates himself with 
them by the phrase, “It hath seemed good to me 
also.” Nothing could be more natural, than that 
transactions which raised so much interest, among 
the Jewish people especially, should excite the wishes 
of those at a distance from the places where they 
occurred, to receive that information which writing 
only could correctly furnish. Paul, pleading before 
Agrippa, ascribes to that prince a knowledge of Chris- 
tian events ; and asserts, that “these things were not 
done in acorner.” What was so public and notori- 
ous was, doubtless, in general circulation, as well 
by writing as by report; but, after the publication 
of the four Gospels now extant, the former docu- 
ments sunk into oblivion, and were no longer distin- 
guished. 

[The remarks which follow here are from the pen of 
Mr. Taylor. They exhibit a view of the subject which 
has been taken by some; but which more thorough 
investigation has shown to be untenable. For the 
present state of the question as to the sources of the 
striking resemblances, as well as striking differ- 
ences, of the three first Gospels, see the additions 
below. R. i 

There have been a variety of opinions respecting 
the time and the order of the four Gospels ; but, 
perhaps, the plan on which each of them is written, 
has not hitherto been sufficiently attended to, or as- 
certained. , 

Marruew.—The following remarks on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew may have their effect in solving 
some difficulties of chronology, &c. 

Let us suppose that Matthew wrote his Gospel the 
first of the four—not in one continued or orderly 
narrative, but divided into books, according to the 
different subjects, or classes of transactions. If this be 
admissible, it removes entirely the chronological diffi- 
culties which embarrass commentators, in attempt- 
ing to reconcile Matthew with Luke; because it 
supposes Matthew to associate similar facts in 
one book, while Luke proposes “an orderly his- 
tory,” according to the course of events. The dif- 
ferent plans of these writers led them to alopt differ- 
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ent arrangements. This also furnishes a reason why 
Luke might compose an orderly history, which 
Maihew’s, however correct, was not, he having no 
such design; while it relieves Mark from the charge 
of having abstracted Matthew. It has been main- 
tained by many eminent critics, that Matthew wrote 
his Gospel first in Syriac, and that it was afterwards 
trauslated into Greek; whether by himself is not 
certain, though it is highly probable. Somme of the 
fathers date the writing of this Gospel eight years 
after the death of Jesus; while others date it fifteen or 
even twenty years after. (See the additions below.) 

Mark’s Gospet may be considered, upon the tra- 
ditionary testimony of antiquity, as a collection of 
facts, gathered by him from authorities adduced by 
Peter ; as well from his private discourse, as from his 
public preavhings. Now, it is not very likely that 
these facts, which might be heard, or obtained, at 
various times, and on various occasions, should be 
arrauged by the evangelist precisely in chrovologi- 
cul order. It would answer his purpose, if they 
were accurately related, though but luosely connect- 
ed, or, perhaps, not intentionally connected at all; 
that is, in reference to their order as a series of 
events. But we see no reason why Mark might not 
also avail himself of such written inforthation as was 
extant at the time; such, for instance, as Matthew’s 
Gospel. This would account for the verbal resem- 
blance observed between some parts of Matthew 
and some parts of Mark; while, elsewhere, Mark 
might adhere to such facts as he had collected, and 
to such expressions as he had adopted. To ex- 
change these for others, when the histories were 
the same, would have answered no valuable 


purpose. 


Lukr.—TIt remains that we consider the Gospel by | 


this evangelist as the most regular in arrangement, 
according to the order of facts; and we ought to 
reflect with the deepest gratitude on the pains taken 
by him to aequire such a knowledge of the series of 
Gospel events, as that which his history presents. 
In fact, in his Gospel, no less than in his “ Acts of 
the Apostles,” Luke displays manifest proofs of a 
liberal and cultivated mind, and of ardent research 
after truth. This is of great importance ; for on the 
accuracy and research of Luke depend much of our 
satisfaction, if not of our faith, See Luxe. 

A certain class of persons have manifested great 
anxiety to get rid of the first two chapters of Luke, 
in conjunction with part of the first chapter of Mat- 
thew ; but it has never, perhaps, been suggested that 
a question of the utmost importance rests exclusive- 
ly upon these impugned portions of the sacred his- 
tory. The people of the Jews expected, and with 
the utmost propriety, that Messiah should be, (1.) of 
the tribe of Judah; (2.) of the posterity of David ; 
(5.) in the direct line of that prince; so that, had he 
enjoyed his own, as a descendant from David, his 
right to the throne itself was unquestionable ; (4.) 
born in David’s town, Bethlehem of Judah. (Com- 
pare John vii. 42; Matthew xxii. 42, 45; Mark xii. 
35, 37.) 

Now, it happens, that no other parts of the Gospels 


will prove this fact ; so that if we had uot these cliap- 


ters, whatever we might think of the person termed in 
reproach “Jesus born at Nazareth,” “ Jesus the Naza- 
rene,” we could not prove that we received as the Mes- 
siah, Jesus born at Bethlehem; we could not prove 
that this person traced his descent from David, still 
less in the immediate line, and direct descent, from 
him; we could not even prove that he was of the 
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tribe of Judah ; all which particulars are absolute- 
ly indispensable in determining the person of 
Messiah. And then what will follow ?—That the 
Jews, in rejecting Jesus horn at Nazareth, as Mes- 
siah, were perfectly laudable ; for he was defective 
in a main branch of that evidence which was neces- 
sary, iudispensably necessary, to vindicate his claim 
to this title. Supposing him to be born at Nazareth 

he was not of Judah, but of Galilee; he was not of 
Bethlehem, by the terms of the affirmation ; he was 
not descended from David, or at least there could be 
no proof of it; for how should the town records of 
Bethlehem concern themselves about a birth at 
Nazareth ?—therefore he could not be the Messiah. 
It appears that those who were unacquainted with 
the early history of Jesus, uniformly considered him 
a Galilean, Matt. xxi. 11; Luke xxiii. 6, seq. John 
vii. 41. They also unanimously described him as 
born at Nazareth ; and this was a circumstance of 
such direct opposition to a justly founded character- 
istic mark of Messiah, that we cannot but approve of 
Saul’s opposing, with all his might, the prevalence of 
of Jesus born, as he supposed at Nazareth. Indeed, a 
prominent topic of discussion between those who fa- 
vored and those who opposed Jesus. was—the place of 
his birth ; and, unless we can prove negatively, that he 
was not born at Nazareth, or in Galilee, as the Jews 
affirm ; and positively, that he was born in Judah, 
and in Bethlehem, of which our only proof lies in 
these to-be-exploded chapters—we have no (com- 
plete) rational evidence to produce, nor any (deci- 
sive) reasons to justify us, in supporting our faith. 
Such is the importance of the introductory chapters 
to the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. To disman- 
tle the Gospels of any integral part is to injure the 
religion of which they are the basis, in proportion 
to the importance of that part; and, if we be not 
mistaken, a more vital part than what our attention 
has now been directed to, can hardly be selected. 
The genealogy in Matthew was necessary to evince 
the descent of Jesus in the royal line of David, and 
his right to the kingdom; a right, that he constantly 
refused to recoguize during his life—and, being 
asserted only after his decease, could give no just 
umbrage to the ruling powers. That was a public 
document. The genealogy in Luke was a_ private 
document; and his preservation of it coincides 
with that accuracy which is characteristic of him. 

Joun.—This Gospel is universally allowed to be 
supplementary to the others. It abounds more in 
instructive discourses than in narrative; which is 
easily accounted for, if we suppose John to have had 
a knowledge of Matthew and Luke’s weitings. He 
would, naturally, not desire to load the public with 
books, for the reasons assigned by him, at the close 
of his own work. 

There are many indications, in the Gospel by John, 
that the writer had specially in view the refutation 
of certain religious errors which were prevalent in 
his time, (see Sasrans,) affecting both the divinity 
and the humanity of the Son of God. ‘ 

[The preceding remarks furnish only a very mea- 
gre and one-sided view of a very interesting and im- 
portant subject. But the very extent of the subject 
itself precludes the possibility of doing it justice in a 
work of this kind; and these additions, therefore, 
must be limited to a bare outline of the present 
state of the question. 

The four Gospels contain, in general, the record of 
the birth, actions, teaching, death, resurrection, and 
asceusion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Mat 
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thew and Luke commence with his birth, as intro- 
duetory to his minisury ; Mark and John omit this 
introductory matter, Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
all narrate the events of bis ministry in a manner gen- 
erally similar; while John contains mostly matter 
not contained in the other three, and may, therefore, 
be called supplementary tothem. All four exhibit an 
account of our Lord’s death and the subsequent 
events. Under these circumstances, a general re- 
semblance would naturally be expected, especially 
in the three first Gospels, as is, indeed, the fact; but 
then this resemblance, which is often manifested in 
a literal identity, is also attended with very remark- 
able «differences, both in regard to chronological 
order, and in respect to the facts themselves. ‘It 
hus, therefore, ever been a favorite study of comment- 
ators and interpreters of Scripture, to e1deavor to 
arrange the accounts given us in these different Gos- 
pels, in such a manner as to show their harmony 
with each other; to place them together in sucha 
way, as out of the several disconnected accounts to 
form one connected and harmonious whole in the 
roper chronological order. Such an arrangement 
Is called a Synopsis or Harmony of the Gospels. 
The first attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian 
or Theophilus of Antioch in the second century ; 
his work is called Diatesseron, i. e. the four. Others 
were afterwards composed by Ammonius of Alex- 
andria, about A. D. 220; by Eusebius of Ceesarea, 
about A. D. 315; and in modern times by Osiander, 
Jansenius, Whiston, Lamy, Le Clerc, Doddridge, 
Macknight, Priestley, Newcome, White, Griesbach, 
De Wette, Liicke, H. Planck, and others. One 
of the. most judicious of these Harmonies, is that of 
Newcome for the Greek, which has also been pub- 
lished in English. In all these attempts there are 
two grand difficulties to be overcome; in which the 
writers of harmonies have hitherto differed very 
widely. The first is, the duration of our Lord’s 
ministry, which Priestley and others, after Origen and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, limit to one year and, perh»ps, 
a few months; while Newcome and others suppose 
itto have continued three years and a half, and to 
have included four passovers. Sir Isaac Newton 
makes it include five passovers. The second diffi- 
culty is to ascertain the true chronological order ; and 
on this point the opinions have been almust as nu- 
merous as the writers; some assuming that Matthew 
has strictly followed the order of time in his narra- 
tion, and, therefore, accommodating the narrations 
of the other evangelists to his; others (as Mr. 
Taylor above) adopting Luke as the standard of 
chronological order ; others again preferring Mark ; 
and others, still, supposing that neither evangelist has 
adhered strictly to the order of time in his narrative. 
Such is the opinion of Newcome: “In fact, ehrono- 
logical order is not precisely observed by any of the 
evangelists; St. John and St. Mark observe it most ; 
and St. Matthew neglects it most.” (Pref. to Harmo- 
ny.) Indeed, it is every where obvious, as the same 
writer remnarks, “that the evangelists are more in- 
tent on répresenting the substance of what is spoken, 
than the words of the speaker ; that they neglect ac- 
curate order in the detail of particular incidents, 
though they pursue a good general method; that de- 
tached and distant events are sometimes joined to- 
gether on account of a sameness in the scene, the 
persons, the cause, or the consequences ; and that in 
such concise histories as the Gospels, transitions are 
often made from one fact to another, without any in- 
timation that imporiant matters intervened.” (Lbid.) 
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The arrangement of the Gospels in a harmony 
shows at once to the cye, that, both in the facts and io 
the language, there is a very close resemblance be- 
tween the three first Gospels ; and that the Gospel of 
John isina great measure supplementary tothe others. 
Indeed, Matthew, Mark, aud Luke, sometimes cor- 
respond word for word ; at other times, the sense and 
general language are the same, with variations in the 
single expressions. One needs only to open a Greck 
Harmony, to be convinced of this fact. Still more 
striking is the relation in which Mark stands to both 
Matthew and Luke; he has only twenty-four verses 
peculiar to himself; all the rest is found in the other 
two. He seldom stands independently between the 
two; but follows sometimes one aud sometimes the 
other, or is the medium of barmonizing all the three. 
According to bishop Marsh, in that whieh is com- 
mon to all three, Luke never accords perfectly with 
Matthew, except where Mark also accords with bin ; 
though, in such cases, Luke is sometimes bearer to 
Matthew than Mark is. It is singular that Mark 
sometimes has a mixed text, compounded from these 
of Matthew and Luke. (See Matt. viii. 3; Mark i. 42 ; 
Luke v. 138.—Matt. vii. 4; Mark i. 44; Luke vy. 14.— 
Matt. ix. 9; Mark ii. 3; Luke v. 27; and elsewhere.) 

To account for these remarkable appearances, has 
been a subject of deep interest to learned men, and 
also of great research, especially during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. Itis obvious, that the re- 
semblances can be accounted for only on two hy- 
potheses, or by a union of the two, viz. (1.) that one 
evangelist saw and copied from the others; or (2.) 
that they all three drew from a consmon source; or 
(3.) that they not only bad this common source, but 
also copied from each other. These hypotheses 
seem, in themselves, very sitmple ; but to earry them 
out and apply them in detail is attended with difficul- 
ties which no writer has yet been able wholly to solve. 

On the first hypothesis, some have adopted the cr- 
der of the canon, without further inguiry, and have 
at once assumed that Mark made use of Matthew’s 
Gospel, which he abridged and corrected; while Luke 
corrected and supplied what he thought necessary in 
both the others. So Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, and 
Hug. Storr held Mark’s Gospel to be the oldest, and 
the source of the others; while others ascribe the 
same character to Luke. Griesbach showed from 
observation, without regard to any theory, that Mark 
extracted from both Matthew and Luke; and he also 
assumed that Luke, in writing his Gospel, had some 
reference to Matthew. To this hypothesis, however, 
there lie many difficulties in the way. Each evan- 
gelist has every where something peculiar to him- 
self; here and there he is more definite, exact, mi- 
nute ; it is, therefore, difficult to see why a following 
evangelist, who used and copied frem him, should 
make no use of these circumstances ; and why he 
should rather adopt unnecessary changes of ex- 
pression; and even sometimes expressions less definite 
and appropriate. Especially, if Mark compiled his 
Gospel from those of Matthew and Luke, can we not 
free him fromthe charge of want of plan and of mere 
arbitrary procedure? 

Upon the other hypothesis, that of one common 
source, some have assumed that this was the so call- 
ed Gospel of the Hebrews ; but this assumption was 
made on conjecture, and without knowing what this 
Gospel of the Hebrews was. Others held the sup- 
posed Hebrew Gospel of Matthew to be the primitive 
source of all the others. Eichhorn first endeavored, 
by a more definite conjectural theory, to -emove the 
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difficulties. He assuined a certain original Gospel, 
which existed and was used by the evangelists in 
ditierent editions or receusious ; that which they all 
have in common is from the groundwork or body 
of this original Gospel; that which only two of sen 
haye in common, is from a recension with so e ad- 
ditions, which was used by both ; that whiche iy one 
has, is from another recension used by him woue, or 
from some other source. This original Gospel he sup- 
posed to be written in Aramzean ; and thus was able, 
very naturally, to explain, how the three Gospels, as 
being independent trans‘ations, might coincide in 
similar terms and expressions. But still he could not 
thus account for the remarkable coincidence in the 
use of the same Greek words and expressions, some 
of which are unusual aud singular. Bishop Marsh, 
therefore, (in the additions to his translation of Mi- 
chaelis’s Lutroduction,) improved Eichhoru’s theory, 
by supposing that there existed a Greek translation 
of this Aramzan original Gospel, which Mark and 
Luke used in the composition of their Greek Gospels ; 
he.supposed, too, that the Greek translator of Matthew 
»robably made use of the Greek texts of Mark and 
ES These suggestions were afterwards adopted 
in substance by Kichhorn. This theory for a time 
made great noise in the theological world ; but when 
it came to be seen, that a theory so complex and arti- 
ficial, and requiring the aid of so many subordinate 
theories, is utterly at variance with the simple char- 
acter of the apostolic writings; and that no hint oc- 
curs of the existence of any such primitive Gospel, 
which could be of such paramount authority ; on 
these and other grounds, the good sense of the public 
recoiled from this hypothesis; and the only wonder 
now is, how it could ever have been received with 
so much favor, 

On the whole, then, we must give up the hope of 
finding any definite theory, which will entirely ac- 
count for the close resemblances of the three first 
Gospels, and at the same time solve the opposite diffi- 
culties. We can only, ig genera), make the supposi- 
tion, that the evangelists wrote down the traditionary 
accounts (so tospeak) which they had retained of the 
actions and words of Jesus. In their teaching and 

reaching, the apostles must necessarily often have 
had occasion to relate the actions and repeat the dis- 
courses of their Lord and Master; these relations and 
repetitions would naturally assume, at length, a defi- 
nite shape, and were, no doubt, written down and 
copied among the Christian converts. But such 
writings, thus coming into circulation, could not have 
the sanction of apostolical authority ; and, therefore, it 
would be very natural that the apostles themselves, 
or those who were intimately connected with them, 
should at length give a more full and complete ac- 
-count of all these things. It is to such previous 
writings, and to such a state of things, that Luke 
alludes, ch. i. 1. In this way, the writers would nat- 
urally follow the same train as in their oral discourses, 
and might, perhaps, make occasional use of writings 
already extant. Thus far only can we safely go. 

Gospret or Marrugew.—tThe time when this Gos- 
pel was written is very uncertain. All ancient testi- 
mony, however, goes to show that it was published 
before the others. Hug draws from internal evidence 
the conelusion, that it was written shortly before the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem by the Romans, when 
they already had possession of Galilee, about A. D. 
65. It has been much disputed, whether this Gospel 
was originally written in Hebrew or Greek. The 
unanimous testimony of ancient writers is in favor of 
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a Hebrew original, i. e. that it was written in the lan- 
guage of Palestine and for the use of the Hebrew 
Christians. But, on the other hand, the definiteness 
and accuracy of this testimony is drawn into ques- 
tiou; there is no historical notice ef a translation into 
Greek ; and the present Gospel bears many marks of 
being an original; the circumstances of the age, too, 
and the prevalence of the Greck language in Pales- 
tine, seem to give weight to the opposite hypothesis, 
Critics of the greatest name are arranged on both 
sides of the question. 

Gospex or Marx.—All the writers of the church 
are unanimous in the statement, that Mark wrote his 
Gospel under the influence and direction of the apos- 
te Peter. The same traditionary authority makes it 
to have been written at Rome, and published after the 
death of Peter and Paul. 

Gospe. or Luxe.—In like manner, Luke is said 
to have written his Gospel under the direction of Paul, 
whose companion he was on his journeys. Hug 
supposes this Gospel to have been written at a late 
periad, after those of Matthew and Mark, and after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

GosreL or Joun.—The ancient writers all make 
this Gospel the latest. Hug places its publication in 
the first year of the emperor Nerva, A. D. 96, sixty- 
five years after our Saviour’s death, and when John 
Was now more than eighty years of age. This 
would be about thirty years later than the Gospel of 
Matthew. *R. 

I. GOURD, Win, a plant which produces leaves 
and branches similar to garden-cucumbers, which 
creep on the earth, and are divided into several 
branches; Cucwmeres asinini. Its fruit is of the size 
and figure of an orange, of a white, light substance 
beneath the rind, and extremely bitter, 2 Kings iv. 
39. It furnished a model for some of the carved 
work of cedar in Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings vi. 18, 
Engl. version, knops. 

II. GOURD or JONAH. There is some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the plant intended by the He- 
brew y»pp, kikdyén, and interpreters are greatly at 
variance. Modern writers, however, almost all 
agree, that itsignifies the Palma Christi, or Ricinus ; 
in Egypt called Aiki; a plant like a lily, having 
smooth leaves scattered here and there, and spotted 
with black; the stem round and glossy ; and pro- 
ducing flowers of various colors. Dioscorides says, 
that one species of it grows like a large tree, and as 
high as the fig. 

Niebuhr has the following remarks:—*TI saw for 
the first time, at Basra, the plant el-kheroa, mentioned 
in Michaélis’s “ Questions.” (No. 87.) It has the form 
of a tree; the trunk appeared to me rather to resem- 
ble leaves than wood ; nevertheless, it is harder than 
that which bears the Adam’s fig. Each branch of 
the kheroa has but one large leaf, with six or seven 
corners. This plant was near to a rivulet, which 
watered it amply. At the end of October, it had 
risen, in five months’ time, above eight feet, and hore 
at once flowers and fruit, ripe and unripe. Another 
tree of this species, which had not had so much wa- 
ter, had not grown more in a whole year. The flow- 
ers and leaves of it, which I gathered, withered in a 
few minutes ; as do all plants ofa rapid growth. This 
tree is called at Aleppo, Palma Christi.” (Descrip. 
Arab. p. 148, Fr. edit.) Volney, speaking of the vege- 
tation of Egypt, says, “ Wherever plants have water, 
the rapidity of their growth is prodigious. Whoever 
bas travelled to Cairo, or Rosetta, knows that the 
species of gourd called kerra, will, in twenty-four 
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hours, send out shoots near four inches long.” (Trav. 
vol. i. p. 71.) 

These descriptions agree well enough with the 
plant of Jonah, and may be taken to identify the 
species to which it belonged. 

[Niebuhr, at the close of the passage above quoted, 
further remarks: “The Jews and Christians at Mo- 
sul and Aleppo affirm, that el-kheroa is not the plant 
which furnished shade for Jonah, but a species of 
gourd, called el-kerra, which has very large leaves, 
and bears avery large fruit; and which does not last 
more than about four months.” R. 

GOZAN, a river of Media, (2 Kings xvii. 6.) and 
also a province, (chap. xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12.) prob- 
ably that through which the river ran. Salnianeser, 
after he bad subdued the ten tribes, carried them be- 
yond the Euphrates, to a country bordering on the 
river Gozan ; and Sennacherib boasts, that the kings 
of Assyria had conquered the people of Gozan, 
Haran, and others. Ptolemy places the Gauzanites 
in Mesopotamia; and there is a district in Media 
called Gauzan, between the rivers Cyrus and Cam- 
byses. 

[The passage in 2 Kings xvii. 6, Gesenius trans- 
Jates thus:—“and placed them in Chalcitis (Halah) 
and on the Chabor, (Habor,) a river of Gozan, and in 
the cities of the Medes.” This would make the river 
to be the Chaboras, the Chebar of Ezekiel, which 
empties into the Euphrates in the northern part of 
Mesopotamia. This accords with the notice of 
Ptolemy, (v. 18.) who calls the region lying between 
the rivers Chaboras and Laocoras, by the name of 
Gauzanitis, e.g. the Hebrew Gozan. In 1 Chron. v. 
26, the name Hara is inserted between Chabor and 
the river of Gozan,—which may be an error of tran- 
scribers, as the reading of 2 Kings xvii. 6 seems cor- 
rect and appropriate. In other places, too, Gozan is 
mentioned along with and before other cities and 
countries of Mesopotamia, 2 Kings xix. 42; Isa. 
xxxvili. 12. According to Bochart, Habor, or Chabor, 
is the mountain Chaboras, between Assyria and Me- 
dia; (Ptolem. Geogr. vi. 1.) between this mountain 
and the Caspian sea there is, according to Ptolemy, 
(vi. 2.) a city and country called Gausania, with a river 
of the same name, probably the present Kizzil-Ouzan 
or Kizel-Ozan, which flows eastward into the Cas- 
pian. (Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Persia, i. p. 267.) 
That this tract is the Gozan of Scripture is the opin- 
ion of Rosenmiiller ; (Bibl. Geogr. I. ii. 102.)—and 
the mention of it along with the “ cities of the Medes” 
would seem tu indicate a remote district. See Ha- 
Bor. R. 

GRACE is taken (1.) for beauty, graceful form, 
or agreeableness of person, Prov. i. 9; iii. 22. (2.) 
For favor, friendship, kindness, Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 3; 
Rom. ix.6; 2 Tim. i.9. (3.) For pardon, mercy, un- 
expected remission of offences, Eph. ii. 5; Col. i. 6. 
(4.) For certain gifts of God, which he bestows firee- 
ly, when, where, and on whom he pleases; such are 
the gifts of miracles, prophecy, languages, &c. (Rom. 
xv. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 10; Iph. iii. 8.) which are intend- 
ed rather for the advantage of others, than of the 
person who possesses them; though the good use he 
makes of them may contribute to his sanctification. 
(d.) For the gospel dispensation, in contradistinction 
to that of the law, Rom. vi. 14; 1 Pet. v. 12. (6.) 
For a liberal and charitable disposition, 2 Cor. viii. 7. 
(7.) For eternal life, or final salvation, 1 Pet.i. 13. (8.) 

here are several sorts of inward graces; for the graces 
of the understanding may be called by this name, as 
well as the graces of the will. There are habitual 
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graces, and actual graces. Augustin defines inward, 
actual grace to be the inspiration of love, whicl 
prompts us to practise according to what we know, 
out of areligions affection and compliance. He says, 
alsc that the grace of God is the blessing of God’s 
swe influence, by which we are induced to take 
pleas. ‘ein that which he commands, to desire and to 
love it, and thatif God does not prevent us with this 
blessing, What he commands uot only is not perfected, 
but is not so much as begun in us. Without the 
grace of Christ, man is not able to do the least thing 
thatis good. He stands in need of this grace to begin, 
continue, and finish all the good he does, or, rather, 
which God does in him and with him, by his grace. 

This grace is free; it is not due to us: if it were, 
it would be no more grace, but a debt, Rom. xi. 6. 
It is in its nature an assistance so powerful and effi- 
cacious, that it surmounts the obstinacy of the most 
rebellious human heart, without destroying human 
liberty. 

There is no subject on which theologians have 
written so largely, as on the grace of God. The dif- 
ficulty consists in reconciling human liberty with the 
operation of divine grace; the concurrence of man 
with the influence and assistance of the Almighty. 
And who is able to set just bounds between these 
two things? Who ean pretend to kuow how far the 
privileges of grace extend over the heart of man, and 
what that man’s liberty is, who is prevented, enlight- 
ened, moved, and attracted by grace’? 

Although the books of the Old Testament express 
themselves very clearly with relation to the fall of 
man, his incapacity to good, his continual necessity 
of God’s aid, the darkness of his understanding, and 
the evil propensities of his heart; although all this is 
observable, not only in the historical parts of the 
Bible, but also in the prayers of the saints, and in the - 
writings of the prophets; yet these truths are far 
from being so clearly revealed in the Old Testament 
as in the New. 

GRAIN, see Corn. e : 

I. GRAPES, the fruit of the vine. The bunch of 
this fruit cut in the valley of Eshcol, and brought on 
a’staff, between two men, to the camp of Israel, at 
Kadesh-barnea, (Numb. xiii. 24.) may give an idea of 
its excellence in that country. _Doubdan assures us, 
that in the supposed valley of Eshcol there are still 
bunches of grapes of ten and twelve pounds’ weight ; 
and Forster says he was informed by a religious, who 
had lived many years in Palestine, that there were 
some in the valley of Hebron, so large that two men 
could scarcely carry one of them. 

Scripture speaks of the grapes of Sorek, which 
were so called either because they grew in the val- 
ley of Sorek, or because they had no stones, (See Isa. 
v. 2, Heb.; Zech. i. 8.) See Sorex. 

Moses commanded, that when the Israelites gath- 
ered their grapes, those that fell, or were left on thé 
vine, should be for the poor, Lev. xix. 10. It was 
permitted to people who were passing, to enter a 
vineyard and eat of the grapes, but not to carry any 
away, Deut. xxiv. 21, 22; xxiii. 24. Some learned 
men are of opinion, the prohibition against gleaning 
grapes after the vintage may signify a second vin- 
tage, Lev. xix. 10; Deut. xxiv. 21; Ecclus. 1. 16. 

Scripture frequently describes a total destruction, 
by the similitude ofa vine wholly stripped ; without 
a bunch of grapes being left for those who came 
gleaning, Isa. xvii. 6; xxiv. 13. 

“The blood of the grape” signifies wine, Gen. 
xlix. 41. The vineyards of Sodom produced bittez 
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grapes s probably because of the nitre and sulphur 
with which the soil was impregnated, Deut. xxxii. 32. 

“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge,” was a proverb, (Jer. 
xxxi. 2); Ezek. xviii, 2.) importing that the fathers 
sinned, but their children bore the punishment. In 
using this proverb, the Jews reproached God, who 
punished in them those sius of which they pretended 
they were not personally guilty. The Lord said, he 
would cause this proverb to cease in Israel, and that 
every one should suffer the punishment of his own 
faults. 

Ii. GRAPES, Wiz», the fruit of a wild vine, La- 
brusca, which, according to Pliny, bore a red grape 
that never caine to maturity. It is probably the Vitis 
Labrusea of Liunzeus, the wild claret-grape. The 
fruit of the wild vine is called Oenanthes, or the 
flower of wine. They never ripen, and are good 
only for yerjuice. In Isaiah (y. 2, 4.) God complains 
of his people whom he had planted as a choice vine, 
an excellent plant, that hé expected they would bear 

ood fruit, but had brought forth only wild grapes ; 
Heb. fruit of a bad smell, and a bad taste. (See Gese- 
nius’s Comm. zu Jesu. v. 2.) 

GRASS. The management of grass, as food for 
cattle, in the East, the ideas connected with it, and 
the similes drawn from it, or the allusions to the na- 
ture of it, which there is extremely perishable, are so 
different from the attention paid to that article of ag- 
riculture among ourselves, and from the permanent 
verdure of it in our own meadows, that we are in 
constant danger of mistaking the representations 
which refer to it in Scripture. “The <nternal area 
of the theatre of Bacchus at Athens is now annually 
sown with barley, which, as the custom here is, the 
disdar aga’s (commander of the garrison) horses eat 
gros little or no grass being produced in the neigh- 

orhood of Athens” (Stuart’s Athens, vol. ii. p. 24.) 
Tn general “they mow not their grass (as we do) to 
make hay, but cut it off the ground, either green or 
withered, as they have occasion to use it. And here 
a strong argument, that may further and most infalli- 
bly show the goodness of their soil, shall not escape 
my pen; mostapparent in this, that when the ground 
there hath been destitute of rain nine months together, 
and looks all of it like the barren sand in the deserts of 
Arabia, where there is not one spire of green grass to 
be found, within a few days after those fat and en- 
riching showers begin to fall, the face of the earth 
there (as it were by a new resurrection) is so revived, 
and throughout, so renewed, as that it is presently 
covered all over with a pure green mantle.” (Sir T. 
To the same pur- 
pose Dr. Russell speaks, in his account of Aleppo; 
and calls it “a resurrection of vegetable nature.” 

This rapidity with which grass grows in the East 
may illustrate several passages of Scripture ; among 
others the 16th verse of Psalm exxix. “There shall 
be a handful of corn sown in the earth, in the head 
of the mountain, the fruit thereof shall grow so tall, 
that it shall shake as majestically as cedars of Leba- 
non; so from the city the people shall flourish in like 
manner as the grass of the earth ;’—meaning, at 
once as rapidly and as extensively, as this vegetable 
resurrection, The writers who have furnished these 
extracts, agree in calling the renovation of vegetation 
a resurrection ; the idea had not escaped the proph- 
ets: “Thy dead shall live ; with my corpse shall they 
arise ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbage, and the 
earth shall east out her dead,” Isa. xxvi. 19. 

Grass is described in Scripture as feeble, perish- 
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ing, soon withered, (Ps. xxxvii. 2; cii. 4, 11 ; Jamea 
i. 11.) as not always coming to maturity, (2 Kings 
xix, 26; Isa. xxxvii. 27; Ps. cxxix. 6.) as revived 
by dew, (Deut. xxxil. 2; Prov. xix. 12.) and by 
showers, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Ps. Ixxii. 6, 16, 

Mr. Harmer has properly referred the words trans- 
lated the king’s mowings, in Amos vii. 1, to what 
should have been the king’s feedings ; agreeably to 
the extractabove given from Mr. Stuart. ‘They took 
place probably in March. The same idea should be 
attached to the passage, (Ps. Ixxii, 6.) “He shall 
come down like rain on the mown grass ;” it should 
be “on the grass that has been fed off:” The targum 
here is remarkable, “ grass eaten down by locusts.” 

Human life is compared to grass, (Ps. xe. 5.) ... 
“As the grass—tender risings of grass—they are 
chang. 4: in the day-dawn it flourishes, and sprouts, 
proceeding to established life ;—lowards evening it is 
plucked up, and is dry.” So Ps. ciii. 15; Isa. xl. 6. 
All flesh is tender grass. The wicked are compared 
to grass, (Ps, xcii. 7.) not of the weakly but of the 
general kind, vegetables. These are exquisitely 
beautiful poetical images. 

There is a great impropriety in our version of Prov- 
erbs xxvil. 25, “The say appeareth, and the tender 
grass showeth itself, and herbs of the mountains are 
gathered.” Now, certainly, if the tender grass is hut 
just beginning to show itself, the hay, which is grass 
cut and dried, after it has arrived at maturity, ought 
by nomeans to be associated with it; still less to pre- 
cede it. The accurate import of this word seenis to 
be the first shoots, the rising spires of grass. [The 
passage, therefore, would be more appropriately ren- 
dered thus: “ The grass appeareth, and the green herb 
showeth itself, and the plants of the mountains are 
gathered.” R. 

Joel says, (ii. 22.) “Fear not, ye beasts of the field, 
(that the earth shall be totally barren afier the locusts 
have devoured its produce,) because the pastures of 
the wilderness do spring ;” do put forth the rudi- 
ments of future pasturage, in token of rapid advance 
to maturity. See also Deut. xxxii. 2, “ As the small 
rain on the first shoots of the grass.” In like man- 
ner in Is. xv. 6, where the English version has hay, 
it should be grass, thus: “The waters of Nimrim 
shall be desolate (i.e. dried up); so that the grass 
withereth, the green herb faileth, there is no green 
thing.” 

The anxiety of Ahab induced him to send all over 
his kingdom to discover whether the brooks aflorded 
grass enough to save the horses alive. It seems he 
hoped for the possibility of finding grass; i. e. not 
grass left from a former growth, but fresh tender 
shoots of grass just budding, 1 Kings xviii. 5. A 
beautiful gradation of poetical imagery is used in 2 
Kings xix. 26: “Their inbabitants were of small 
power; they were dismayed and confounded ; they 
were as the tender plant of the field, and the green 
herb; as the grass on the house-tops, and as corn 
blasted before it be grown up.” 

Here, as in several places, Scripture refers to grass 
growing on the house-tops, but which comes to 
nothing. The following quotation will show the na- 
ture of this: “In the morning the master of the 
house laid in a stock of earth, which was carried up, 
and spread evenly on the top of the house, which is 
flat. The whole roof is thus formed of mere earth, 
laid on, and rolled hard and flat. On the top of every 
house is a large stone yoller, for the purpose of 
hardening and flattening this layer of made soil, sc 
that the rain may not penetrate ; but upon this sur- 
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face, as may be supposed, grass and weeds grow 
freely. It is to such grass that the psalmist alludes, 
as useless and bad.” (Jowett’s Christian Researches 
in Syria, p. 89.) ‘ 

GRASSHOPPER. It appears from the testimony 
of Denon, that there are grasshoppers in Egypt; for 
so we understand his “locusts which do no damage ” 
—but the creature intended by our public version, 
under this name, is certainly a kind of locust. See 
Locust. 

GREECE, Heb.}, the same as *Jer, *Torie, Tonia. 
This word, in Scripture, often comprehends all the 
countries inhabited by the descendants of Javan, as 
well in Greece as in Ionia and Asia Minor. After 
the time of Alexander the Great, when the Greeks 
became masters of Egypt, Syria, and the countries 
beyond the Euphrates, the Jews included all Gen- 
tiles under the name of Greeks. In the Old Testa- 
ment, both Greece and Greeks are called Javan. 
Isaiah says, (Ixvi. 19.) “The Lord shall send his am- 
bassadors to Javan, who dwells in the isles afar off.” 
Ezekiel, (ch. xxvii. 13, 19.) that Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech came to the fairs at Tyre. Daniel, (xi. 2.) 
speaking of Xerxes, says, “He shall stir up all 
against the realin of Javan.” Alexauder the Great 
»s described by the same prophet as “ king of Javan,” 
chap. viii. 21; x.20. Javan was a son of Japheth, 
(Gen. x. 2, 4.) after whom that part of Greece called 
Tonia was named. It is remarkable that the Hindoos 
call the Greeks Yavanas, which is the ancient He- 
brew appellation. They also regard them with a 
contempt bordering on abhorrence. They are sel- 
dom described in the Hindoo books, but as molest- 
mg other people, who are better than themselves. 

Greece, in its largest acceptation, as denoting the 
countries where the Greek language prevailed, in- 
eluded from the Scardian mountains north, to the 
Levant, south ; and from the Adriatic sea west, to 
Asia Minor east. Hence it is used by Daniel to 
denote Macedonia; whereas, we read in Acts xx, 2, 
that Paul, passing through Macedonia, came to 
Greece; that is, Grecia Proper. In this more re- 
stricted sense, Macedonia and the river Strymon 
formed the northern boundary of Greece. The 
Greeks were called Acbei, or Achivi, from: Achzeus, 
son of Jupiter; hence the name of Achaia. They 
were also named Hellenes, from a son of Deucalion. 
It is probable, however, that these names describe 
distinct nations, or the inhabitants of Greece at dif- 
ferent periods. The name Iones is not only the most 
ancient, but the most general. 

(The Greek name of Greece in the New Testa- 
ment is “Eiiuc. Hellas. The name Hellas is sup- 
posed to have been originally appropriated to a sin- 
gle city in Thessaly, said to have been built by 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion, and named from him- 
self. It was afterwards applied to the region of 
Thessaly, then to Greece exclusive of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and at last to the whole of Greece including 
the Peloponnesus, and extending from Macedonia to 
the Mediterranean sea. The name of Greeks, Cou xvi. 
by some is supposed to be derived from a people of 
that name in the southern part of the country, a part 
of whom migrated to Italy, and founded the colonies 
of Magna Grecia; others suppose the name to have 
come from “earz'c. an ancient king of the country. 
About the year 146 after Christ, the Romans under 
Mummius, conquered, Greece, and afterwards divid- 
ed it into two great provinces, viz. Macedonia, in- 
cluding Macedonia Proper, Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Ulyricum ; and Achaia including all the country 
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which lies south of the former province. (See 
Acuata.) In Acts xx. 2, Greece is probably to be 
taken in its widest acceptation, as including the 
whole of Greece Proper and the Peloponnesus. This 
country was bounded north by Macedonia and Illyr- 
icum, from which it was separated by the mountains 
Acroceraunii and Cambunii ; south by the Mediter- 
ranean sea; east by the AX gean sea ; and west by the 
Ionian sea. It was generally known under the three 
great divisions of Peloponnesus, Hellas, and Northern 
Greece. 

The Peloponnesus, more anciently called Pelasgia, 
and Argos, and now the Morea, included the follow- 
ing countries, viz. 2rcadia, with the cities Megalopo- 
lis, Tegeea, Mantinea ; Laconia vy. Laconica, with the 
cities Sparta, now Misitra, Epidaurus Limera ; Mes- 
senia, with the cities Messene, Methone, now Modon; 
Elis, with the village Olympia and the city Elis; 
Achaia, more anciently called Adgialea, or Ionia, with 
its twelve cities, including the niuor states of Sicyon 
and Corinth; Argolis, with the cities Argos and 
Troezene. 

The division of Hellas, which now constitutes a 
great part of Livadia, included the following states 
and territories, viz. tltca, with the city Athenze, now 
Atini, or Setines; Megaris, with the city Megara; 
Beotia, with the cities Thebse, Plate, Leuctra, 
Coronea, Chreronea, Orchomenus ; Phocis, with the 
cities Delphos, Anticyra; Doris; Locris, with the 
towns Thermopyle, Naupactus, now Lepanto; .£to- 
lia, with the cities Calydon, Chalcis, Thermis; Acar- 
nania, with the city Actium, now Azio. 

The remaining division of Vorthern Greece includ- 
ed the following territories, viz. Thessaly, more an- 
ciently called Pelasgia, AcSmonia, or Hellas, with the 
cities Larissa, Larissa Cremaste, Phthia, Magnesia, 
Methone, Pharsalus; Epirus, more anciently Dodo- 
nea, now Albania, with the cities Ambracia, Nicopo- 
lis, Apollonia, Dyrrhachium, or Epidamnum. 

The most important islands which belonged to 
Greece were the following, viz. Eubea, now Negio- 
pont, with the cities Chalcis, Eretria, Carystus; 
Crete, now Candia, with the cities Cnossus, Gortyna, 
Minoa, Cydonia ; the islands of the Archipelago, i. e. 
the Cyclades, including Naxos, Paros, Delos, and 
about fifty others; the Sporades, including Samos, 
Patmos, Rhodes, etc. the islands higher up the ge- 
an sea, as Samothrace, Lemnos, Lesbos, with the city 
Mitylene; and the Jonian islands, including Cythe- 
rea, now Cerigo, Zacynthus, Cephalonia, Ithica, now 
Teaki, Leucadia, now Santa Maura, Paxos, Corcyra, 
now Corfu. *R. 

Scripture refers but little to Greece, till the time 
of Alexander, whose conquests extended into Asia, 
where Greece had hitherto been of no importance. 
Yet that some intercourse was maintained with these 
countries from Jerusalem, may be inferred from the 
desire of Baasha to shut up all communication be- 
tween Jerusalem and Joppa, which was its port, by 
the building of Ramah ; and from the anxiety of Asa 
to counteract his scheme, 1 Kings xv. 2,17. Greece 
was certainly symbolized by a goat having a strong 
horn between his eyes, Dan. viii. 5, 21. 

After the establishment of the Grecian dynasties in 
Asia, Judea could not but be considerably affected 
by them, and the books of the Maccabees afford 
proofs that they were. 'The Roman power super- 
seded the Grecian establishments, but left traces of 
Greek language, customs, &c. to the days of the 
Herods, where the gospel history commences. By 
the activity ofthe apostles, and especially of Paul, the 
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gospel was propagated in those countries which 
used the Grecian dialects ; heuce, we are interested 
in the study of this language, and of the peculiar 
manners of the people by whoni it was spoken. 

From a consideration of the Grecian disposition, to 
combine all wisdom iu themselves, and to suppose all 
others in darkness, to regard their own institutious 
as supremely excellent, while they were enslaved by 
superstition, we may discern, with greater evidence, 
the propriety of the cautions addressed to some of' the 
hew couverts to Christiauity ; of the reprimands in- 
tended for others; of the exhortations directed to 
all ; and of those pathetic entreaties which occasion- 
ally animate the apostolic writings. We may also 
safely conclude, that many hints are incidentally 
dropped, many expressions used, and many remarks 
made, with reference to local phrases, peculiarities, 
and turns of thouglit; to local institutions, and exist- 
ing circumstances and opinions, of which we have 
but a slight or imperfect knowledge. 

Many flourishing churches were, in early times, 
established among the Greeks: and there can be no 
doubt but that they, for a long time, preserved the 
apostolic custonis with considerable care. At length, 
however, opinions fluctuated considerably on points 
of doctrine; schisms atid heresies divided the 
church ; and rancor, violence, and even persecution, 
followed in their ain. To check these evils, coun- 
cils were called, and various creeds composed. The 
removal of the seat of government from: Rome to 
Constantinople, gave a preponderance to the Grecian 
districts of the empire, and the ecclesiastical deter- 
minatious of the Greek church were extensively 
received, 

Tue Greek is the original language of almost all 
the books in the New Testament; but the sacred au- 
thors have followed that style of writing which was 
used by the Hellenists, or Grecizing Hebrews, blend- 
ing idioms and turns of speech, peculiar to the Syriac 
and Hebrew languages, very different from the clas- 
sical spirit of the Greek writers. After Alexander 
the Great, Greek became the common language of 
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almost all the East, and was generally used in com- 
meree, As the sacred authors had principally in 
view the conversion of the Jews, then scattered 
throughout the East, it was natural for them to write 
to them in Greek, that being a language to which 
they were of necessity accustomed. [For the char- 
acter of the Greek language of the New ‘Testament, 
see a celebrated essay by H. Planck, published in the 
Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 638, seq. and also 
Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament. For the 
prevalence of the Greek language in Palestine, see 
an essay by Hug, in the Bibl. Repos. vol. i. p. 580, 
seq. R. 

At this time, many Jews had two names, one 
Greek, the other Hebrew ; others Grecized their He- 
brew names: of Jesus they made Jason ; of Saulus, 
Paulus; of Simon, or Simeon, Petros, &c. 

GREEKS were, properly, the inhabitants of 
Greece ; but this is not the only acceptation of the 
name in the New ‘Testament. It seems to import, 
(1.) Those persons of Hebrew descent who, being 
settled in cities where Greek was the natural Jan- 
guage, spoke this language rather than their parental 
Hebrew. They are called Greeks, to distingnish 
them from those Jews who spoke Hebrew. i ee 
persons as were Greek settlers in the land of Israel, 
or inany of its towns. After the time of Alexander, 
these aliens were numerous in some places. 

It seems that we have, in Mark vii. 26, the name of 
Greek, applied not to a native, or an inhabitant of 
Greece, but to a descendant of a Greek family set- 
tled in Syria. We read that, “in the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon,.a woman who was a Greek, a Sy- 
rophenician by nation,” addressed our Lord. The 
evangelist characterizes her as a Syrophenician, to 
distinguish her from the Greeks of Europe. In the 
parallel passage, (Matt. xv. 21.) she is called a woman 
of Canaan, and the history is said to pass in the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 

GUDGODAH, a station of the Israelites in the 
wilderness ; (Deut. x.7.) called Hor-hagidgad, Numb, 
Xxxiii. 32. 
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HABAKKUK 
HABAKKUK, one of the minor prophets. Of 


his life we have no account, except in the apocry- 
phal part of Daniel; (Dan. xiv. 32, seq. in the Vul- 
eg 3) according to which he must have lived in the 
ast years of the exile, in the palace of the king of 
Babylon. This legend, however, carries with it its 
own condemnation ; for this date accords in no de- 
ree whatever with the contents of the book of Ha- 
akkuk. The latter necessarily presupposes the 
commencement of the Chaldean period; when this 
people began to wax powerful, and to become dan- 
gerous to the Jewish nation. (Sce ch. i. 5, seq.) The 
actual destruction of the Jewish state by the Chalde- 
ans he seems not to have experienced ; at least there 
is no allusion to it in his prophecy. We may, there- 
fore, best regard him as cotemporary with Jeremiah ; 
but rather with the earlier period of the latter’s life. 
The book of Habakkuk consists of three chapters, 
which all constitute one oracle ; or at least may prop- 
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over the calamities brought upon the Jews by theChal- 
deans ; together with the expression of strong desires 
and hopes that these savage enemies will be requited. 
The costume is highly poetical; the train of thought 
something like the following: He begins with 
lamentations over the cruelties exercised upon the 
Jews, and then describes the rude and warlike Chal- 
deans, (see that article,) and awaits an answer from 
God, ch. i, The answer is, that deliverance is in- 
deed still remote, but will certainly arrive at last, «4. 
ii. Upon another prayer of the prophet, there fol- 
lows in ch. iii. a solemn theophania, where God ap- 
pears in his majesty in order to destroy the enemy 
and set free the Jewish people. : 

This third chapter is one of the most splendid por- 
tiors of the prophetical writings; the language of it 
rises to the loftiest flight of lyric poetry. On the 
ground of this portion of his prophecy, Habakkuk 
may be placed in the first rank of the Hebrew poets, 


erly be regarded as one. They contain coniplaints | He is not entirely original; for this chapter contains 
60 
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an imitation of carlier writings ; (Judg. v. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 
7, seq.) but be is distinguished for the purity and ele- 
gaace of his diction, aud the fire aud vivacity of his 
imagery. *R. 

HAHERGEON, [a coat of mail ; an ancient piece 
of defensive armor, in the form of a coat, descending 
from the neck to the middle, and formed of small iron 
rings or mashes, linked into each other. It is also 
written haubert, and hauberk. Our translators have 
used this word (Ex. xxviii. 32; xxxix. 23.) for the 
Heb. sqn-, tachara, which denotes a thick quilted 
linen, % 12. or garment furnished above with a coat 
of mail. In other passages, habergeon stands for the 
Heb. pore, shtrion, a coat of imail in general. So in 
Job xh. 26. [Heb. 18.] for me, shiryah, where the 
context seems to require some offeusive weapon, as 
dart, javelin. R. 

HABITS. Moses forbids women and men to in- 
terchange their habits. The importance of these 


laws will be apparent if we consider the manners of 


the East. There the women continue secluded in 
close apartments, to which men, who are strangers, 
have no access. Some writers believe, that the pro- 
hibition principally forbade those superstitious cere- 
mouies, Which accompanied certain heathen festivals. 
In the feasts of Bacchus, Venus and Mars, men dis- 
guised themselves like women; in the first, the 
men put on women’s clothes; in the second, the 
Women put on men’s. In the East, the men sacri- 
ficed generally to the moon dressed in women’s 
clothes, and the women sacrificed to that deity 
dressed in men’s clothes; because this planet was 
adored both as a god and a goddess; and was 
affirmed to be of both sexes. This interpretation is 
rendered probable by the declaration that “all who 
do so are an abomination to the Lord.” 

A change of habit, and the washing of the clothes, 
were enjoined on the Jews, to prepare them for ac- 
tions of particular purity, Gen. xxxv. 2; Exod. xix. 
10, 14. 

‘To tear the clothes, as a token of mourning, is a 
custom frequently noticed in the sacred writings. 
See Mournine, or Buriat, Deap. 

The strange apparel mentioned in Zeph. i. 8, may 


denote habits worn by the Hebrews in iniitation of 


strangers ; (or, in the fashions of strangers ;) who, not 
content with the stuffs and cloths, the colors and 
dyes, of their own country, must seek others among 
strangers in Babylonia, Chaldea, Egypt, Tyre, &c. 
Some believe that the Hebrews not only imitated the 
worship and superstitions of idolaters, but also wore 
their habits in their sacrilegious ceremonies, Others, 
by “strange habits,” suppose those to be meant, which 
were taken in pawn fiom the poor and unfortunate, 
contrary to the prohibition of the law, which required 
that they should be returned against night, Exod. 
xxii. 26, 27. 

The habit down to the foot, or that trails along the 
ground, (Wisdom xviii. 24; Ecclus. xxvii. 8; Rev. i. 
13.) signifies, literally, a habit or garment hanging 
down to the feet; a long, trailing habit, used on days 
ofceremony. In Wisdom, it denotes the high-priest’s 
sacerdotal mantle. In Ecclesiasticus, a habit of hou- 
orand distinction, allowed ouly to persons of dignity. 
In the Revelation, our Saviour appeared to John in a 
long habit, girt with a golden girdle. See Dress. 

HABOR, Cuasor, Cuazporas, a river in Mesopo- 
tamia, which fails into the Euphrates, whither part 
of Israel was transplanted. Ezekiel addresses his 
prophecies from the river Chebar, or Habor. Our 
trauslation takes Habor for a city situated “by the 
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river of Gozan ;” and major Rennell says there is 
found in the country anciently named Media, in the 
remote northern quarter, towards the Caspian sea, 
and Ghilan, a considerable river named Ozan, or 
Isizal-ozan. There is also found a city named Ab- 
har, or Habor, situated on a branch of the Ozan ; and 
it has the reputation of being exceedingly uncient.” 
(Herod. p. 395, 356.) This is probably the place 
mentioned in Scripture. See Gozan. 

HACHILAH, a mountain about ten miles south of 
Jericho, where David concealed himself from Saul, 
1 Sam. xxiii. 19. Jonathan Maccabeus built here 
the castle of Massada. 

I. HADAD, son of Bedad, succeeded Hushan, as 
king of Edom, (Gen. xxxvi. 35.) and obtained a vic- 
tory over the Midianites in Moab, The city where 
he reigned was named Avith; but its situation is not 
known, 

Il. HADAD, king of Syria, reigned at Damascus 
when David attacked Hadadezer, another king of 
Syria, 2 Sam. viii. Nicholas of Damascus states that 
Hadad carried succors to Hadadezer, as far as the 
Euphrates ; where David defeated them both. (See 
2 Sam. viii. 5.) 

IJ. HADAD, son to the king of Edom, was car- 
ried into Egypt by his father’s servants, when Joab, 
general of David’s troops, extirpated the males of 
Edom. Hadad, who was then a child, had a house 
and lands given to him by the king of Egypt, who 
married him to the sister of Tahpenes his queen. 
Hadad, being informed that David and Joab were 
dead, returned into his own country, where he raised 
disturbances against Solomon, 1 Kings xi. 17. 

IV. HADAD, son of Baal-hanan, king of Edom. 
He reigned in the city Pai, and after his death, 
Edom was governed by dukes or princes, 1 Chron. . 
Lol, Qc: 

The name of Hadad was long common to the 
kings of Syria. 

HADADEZER, king of Zobah, a country which 
extended from Libanus to the Orontes. Dayid de- 
feated Hadadezer, and took 700 horse and 20,0C0 
foot, 2 Sam. viii. 3. ante A. D. 1044. Seven years 
afterwards, the king of the Ammonites dying, David 
sent ambassadors to Hanun his son, with compli- 
ments of condolence. The young prince afironted 
his ambassadors, and called the neighboring princes 
to his assistance, particularly Hadadezer; who, not 
daring to declare openly against David, sent private- 
ly into Mesopotamia, and there hired treops for the 
king of the Ammonites. These auxiliary forces, in 
al] probability, came after the battle had been won by 
Joab, 2 Sani. x. 6, seq. 

HADAD-RIMMON, a place in the valley of Me- 
giddo, Zech, xii. 11. 

HADAR, sen and successor of Achbor, king of 
Edom, reigned in the city Pai, Gen. xxxvi. 39. 

HADASHAH, or Cuapassa, a town in Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 37.) which Eusebius says lay near Taphne. 

HADASSAH, see Estuer. 

HADES, see Het. 

HADID, or Cuanprn, a city of Benjamin, (Ezra ii. 
33; Nehem. vii. 37.) probably the Adita or Adiada of 
Josephus, and of 1 Mac. xii. 38, xiii. 3, in Sephela, 
or in the plain of Judah. Eusebius and Jerome 
speak of two cities called Aditha, or Adi; one near 
Gaza, the other near Dicspolis, or Lydda. But this 
carries us too far from Benjamin. 

HADRACH, or Apra,a city mentioned by Zech- 
ariah, (ix. 1.) who denounced dreadful threatenings 
against it. Ptolemy notices a city called Adra, in 
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lat. 68 2, long. 323. Jt could not be far from 
Dainascus; for Zechariah cal!s Damascus the bul- 
wark, defence, and coufidence of Hadrach. 

HAGAR, an Egyptian servant belonging to Sarah, 
who, being barren, gave herto Abraham for a wife, 
that by her, asa substitute, she might have children. 
Sarah having used her harshly, Hagar fled from the 
dwelling of Abraham 3 but au angel of the Lord, fiud- 
ing her in the wilderness, comuanded her to return. 
She obeyed his voice, submitted to Sarah, and was 
delivered of a son, whom she named Ishmael. Four- 
teen years after this, Sarah gave birth to Isaac. 
When the child was weaned, Ishmael, who was then 
seventeen yeurs of age, was observed by Sarali to be 
teasing’ hin; in consequence of which she urged 
Abraham to expel Hagar and her son. Abraham was 
greatly afflicted at this proposal; but the Lord com- 
manded him to comply with Sarah’s request. Ris- 
ing early in the morning, therefore, Abraham took 
bread and a bottle of water, and sent away Hagar, 
with herson. The afflicted woman intended to re- 
turn into Egypt, but lost her way, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beer-sheba. The water in her 
bottle failing, she left Ishmael under one of the trees 
in the wilderness, and, going a small distance from 
him, sat down, saying, “I will not see him die ;” and 
lifted up her voice and wept. The angel of the 
Lord, however, comforted her, and showed her a well 
of water. She retired to the wilderness of Paran, 
where she settled. Ishinael became very expert at 
the bow; and his mother married him to an Egyp- 
tian woman. We know not when Hagar died. 
The Mussulmans and Arabians, who are descended 
from Ishmael, speak highly in her commendation. 
They call her “Mother Hagar,” aud maintain that 
she was- Abraham’s lawful wife ; the mother of Ish- 
mael, his eldest son, who as such possessed Arabia, 
which very much exceeds, in their estimation, both 
in eatent and riches, the land of Canaan, which was 
given to his younger son Isaac. 

fie gar, according to Paul, may symbolize the syn- 
ag gue, which produces only slaves—the offspring 
alwuys following the condition of the mother, Gal. 
iv. 2, 

V'AGARENES, the descendants of Ishmael: 
called also Ishmaelites and Saracens, or Arabians, 
from their country. The name Saracens is not de- 
rived, as some have thought, from Sarah, Abralain’s 
wife, but from Sahara, the desert; Saracens, “in- 
habitants of the desert.” 

HAGGAT, the tenth of the minor prophets, was 
probably born at Babylon, whence he accompanied 
Zerubbabel. The captives immediately after their 
return to Judea began with ardor to rebnild the 
temple ; but the work was suspended fourteen years, 
till after the death of Cambyses. Darius Hystaspes 
succeeding to the empire, Haggai was excited by 
God to exhort Zerubbabel, prince of Judah, and the 
high-priest Joshua, son of Josedeck, to resume the 
work of the temple, which bad been so long inter- 
rupted, (ante A. D. 521.) The remonstrances of the 


rophet had their effect, and in the second year of 


arius, and the sixteenth year after the return from 
Babylon, they resumed this work, Hag. i. 14; ii. 1. 
The Lord commanded Haggai to tell the people, 
that if any one recollected the temple of Solomon, 
and did not think this to be so beautiful and magnif- 
icent as that structure was, he ought not to be dis- 
couraged; because God would render the new tem- 
ple much more august and venerable than the for- 
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or silver, but by the presence of the Messiah, the de- 
sire of all natious, and by the glory which his coming 
would add to it. 

We know nothing of Haggai’s death. Epiphani- 
us asserts, that he was buried at Jerusalem among 
the priests ; which might induce us to believe that 
he was of Aaron’s family: but Haggai says nothing 
of himself to fayor this opinion. 

HAGGITH, David’s fifth wife, mother of Adoni- 
jah, 2 Sam. iii. 4. 

HAGIOGRAPHA. The Hebrews distinguish 
the canonical books of the Old Testament into three 
classes; (1.) the Law; (2.) the Prophets; (3.) the 
Hagiographa, or Chethubim. See Brsxe, p. 170. 

HAUIROTH, whence Pi-hahiroth, as it is called 
in Exod. xiv. 2,9, but simply Hahiroth, in Numbers 
xxxili. 8. See Exonvs, p. 401. 

HAI, or Ar, or Aran,a city near Bethel, west. 
The LXX call it Agai; Josephus, Aina; others, 
Aiath. See Aut. 

HAIL! a salutation, importing a wish for the 
welfare of the person addressed. It is now seldom 
used among us; but was customary among our Sax- 
on ancestors, and imported as much as “joy to you ;” 
or “health to you ;” including in the term health all 
kinds of prosperity. 

HAIL-Srones are congealed drops of rain, form- 
ed into ice by the power of cold in the upper re- 
gions of the atmospliere. Hail was among the 
plagues of Egypt; (Exod. ix. 24.) and that hail, 
though uncommon, is not absolutely unknown in 
Egypt, we have the testimony of Volney, who men- 
tiousa hail-storm, which he saw crossing over mount 
Sinai into that country, some of whose frozen stones 
he gathered ; “and so,” he says, “I drank iced water 
in Egypt.” Hail was also the means made use of 
by God, for defeating an army of the kings of Canaan, 
Josh. x. 11. God’s judgments are likened to a hail- 
storm, in Isaiah xxviii. 2. But the mest tremendous 
hail mentioned in Scripture, or in any writer, is that 
alluded to in Rev. xvi. 21; “Every stone about the 
weight of a talent.” (The Jewish talent was about 125 
ioe) How strong is this description! Ih comparison 
with it all accounts of hail-stones and hail-storms 
are diminutive. We have, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, mention of bail as large as pullets’ 
eggs, and in America, hail-stones sometimes fall of 
several pounds weight: but what is this to the weight 
of a talent! 

HAIR. The law enjoined nothing respecting the 
mode of wearing the hairs The priests bad theirs 
cut, it is said, every fortnight, while in waiting at the 
temple. They were forbidden to cut their hair in 
honor of the dead; that is, of Adonis; though, en 
other occasions of mourning, they cut it without 
seruple. “Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads ;” in imitation of the Arabians, Ammonites, 
Moabites, and the Edomites; of the people of De- 
dan, Tema, and Buz; who did this, as it is said, in 
imitation of Bacchus. The LXX translate, “Ye 
shall not make sisoc of the hair of your head ;” 
the Hebrew word sisoc imports a lock of hair of- 
fered to Saturn. Lucian is an evidence, that the 
Syrians offered their bair to their gods; and it is 
well known to have been common among other 
people. 

It was usual with the heathen to make vows, that 
they would suffer their hair (er their beards) to grow, 
till they had accomplished certain things. Civilis, 
having taken arms against the Romans, vowed never 


mer had ever been; not in embellishments of gold | to cut his hair, which was of a red color, and which, 
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‘out of mere artifice, he wore long, after the manner 

of the Germans, till he had defeated the legions. 
(Tacitus, Hist. ib. iv.) This has some relation to 
the law of the Nazarites, who were never to have 
their hair cut, Numb. vi. 5, 9. 

When aman was suspected of having a leprosy, 
ins ection was carefully made, whether the color of 
hs hair were changed, or if’ it fell ; this being one in- 
dication of the disease. When he was healed, he 


washed his body and his clothes, cut off the hair of 


lus bead, and of bis whole body, and presented his 
offering at the door of the tabernacle, Lev. xiii. 4, 10, 
31, 32, &e. But he did not enter into the camp till 


eight days afier, again cutting away all the hair off 


his body, in demonstration of his desire not to leave 
any place where the least pollution might remain 
undiscovered, and uncleansed, Lev. xiv. 8,9 The 
Levites, on the day of their consecration to God’s 
service, shaved their whole bodies. 

Black hair was thought to be the most beautiful, 
Cant. v. ll. This was also the taste of the Romans ; 
at least, in the days of Horace. 

Plucking off the hair was a species of punishment. 
See Punisument. 

HALAH, a city or country of Media, to which the 
kings of Assyria transplanted the ten tribes. It is 
mentioned with Habor; (2 Kings xvii. 6.) which 
shows it to have been on the river Gozan. . Hyde 
supposes it to be Holwan; Bochart thinks it.to be 
Calachene in Media. [Gesenius and Rosenmiller 
incline to the opinion of Hyde, and suppose it to be 
the same as Catan, which see. R. 

HALHUL, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 58.) thought 
to be near Hebron. 

HALI, Cai, or Catt, a city of Phoenicia, in 
Asher, Josh. xix. 25. 

HALLELUJAH, see ALtexoura. 

To HALLOW. (See Sancrirication, Hoty.) 
To hallow, is to render sacred, set apart, consecrate. 
The Engtish word is from the Saxon, and is properly 
to make holy ; hence hallowed persons, things, places, 


rites, &c.; hence, also, the name, power, diguity of 


God, is hallowed ; that is, reverenced as holy, 

HALT, to go lame on the feet or legs. Many 
persons who were halt were cured by our Lord. 
To halt between two opinions, (1 Kings xviii. 21.) 
should, perhaps, be to stagger from one to the other, 
repeatedly ; but some say, it is an allusion to birds, 
who hop from spray to spray, forwards and back- 
wards :—as the contrary influence of supposed con- 
victions, vibrated the mind in alternate affirmation 
and doubtfulness. 

HAM, or Cuam, burnt, swarthy, black ; the young- 
estson cf Noah. One cay when Noah had drank 
wine, Ham perceived his parent lying in his tent. 
with hs person exposed, which he ridiculed. No- 
ah, when he awoke and was informed of his sin, 
said, “Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall 
he be to bis brethren.” Ham was father of Cush, 
Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. It is believed that he 
had Africa for his inheritance ; and that he peopled 
it; but he dwelt in Egypt. (See Ecyrr.) Africa is 
called “the land of Ham” in several places of the 
Psalms. 


Many writers have been of opinion, that the pos- | 


terity of Ham suggested the design, and formed the 


presumptuous project, of building the tower of Ba- | 


bel. But this is without proofs. 

“Tn the Rozit ul Suffa it is written, that God he- 
stowed on Ham nine sens—Hind, Sind, Zenj, Nuba, 
Kanaan, Kush, Kopt, Berber, and Hebesh; and 
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their children having increased to an immense mul 
titude, God caused each tribe to speak a different 
language; wherefore they separated, and each of 
them applied to the cultivation of their own lands.” 
(Asiatic Miscel. p. 148. a4 Most of these nations 
may be traced with tolerable certainty. , 

Hind must be the origin of the Hindoos. 

Sind, the origin of the nations bordering on the 
Indus. 

Zenj, may we place in Zanguebar in Africa, East? 

Nuba, father of the Nubians, more ccntral in 
Africa. 

Kanaan, and Kush, the same as are well known 
from Scripture. 

Kopt, the Egyptians; who, it appears, did not re- 
ceive name from any town called Coptos, as the 
learned have usually said, but from a father of this 
name, after whom such a town might be called. 

Berber, whence the Barabart, beyond Nubia, and, 
remotely, Barbary. 

Hebesh, Abyssinia: its present name among the 
Turks and Arabs is Habesh. 

We tind, then, that Hind, Sind, and Kanaan, with 
more or less of Kush, remained in Asia, notwith- 
standing Africa was the allotted portion of Ham. 
With this agrees, in part, the tradition of the Brah- 
mins, who acknowledge that they are not originally 
of India, but came into India through the pass of Her- 
idwar, or Hardwar. This also contributes to account 
for the existence of Hamite kingdoms, and powerful 
kingdoms, too, in western Asia. Butthe reader will 
recollect, in perfect coincidence with this observation, 
that “God caused each tribe to speak a different lan- 
guage; wherefore they separated.” This restricts 
the interference of Deity in the confusion of tongues 
to the sons of Ham; which certainly accords with 
the true import of the Mosaic history of that event : 
not—all mankind on the face of the earth, but—all 
the tribes connected with Shinar, and its pepulation. 

HAMAN, son of Hammedatha the Amalekite, of 
the race of Agag; or, according to other copies, of 
Hamadath the Bugeean or Gogzeean; that is, of the 
race of Gog, or it may be read, Haman the son of 
Hamadath, which Haman was Bagna or Bagoas, 
eunuch or officer to the king of Persia. We have 
no proof of Haman’s being an Amalckite; Lut Es- 
ther iii. 1. reads, of the race of Agag. Inthe apoc- 
ryphal Greek, (chap. ix. 24.) and the Latin, (chap. 
xvi. 6.) he is called a Macedonian. Ahasuerus, hay- 
ing taken him into favor, promoted him above all 
the princes of his court, who bent the knee to him 
when he entered the palace. This Mordecai the 
Jew declined, for which slight, Haman plotted the 
extirpation of the whole Jewish nation ; which was 
providentially prevented. He was hanged on a gib- 
bet fifty cubits high, which he had prepared for 
Mordecai; his house was given to queen Esther, and 
his employments to Mordecai. His ten sons were 
also executed. See Esruer. 

There is something so entirely different from the 
customs of European civilization, in Haman’s pro- 
posed destruction of the Jewish people, (Esther, 
chap. iii.) that the mind of the reader, when perus- 
ing it, is alarmed into hesitation, if not into ineredu- 
lity. And, indeed, it seems barely credible that a king 
should endure a massacre of so great a proportion cf 
his suhjects—a whole nation cut off at a stroke! 


| However, that such a preposal might be made, is 


attested by a similar proposal made .n later times, 
which narrow'y es ap d witne sing a catsstroph of 


, the same nature. M. De Peysonnel, in delineating 
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the character of the celebrated Hassan Pacha, (who, 
in the war of 1770, between Russia and Turkey, be- 
cuine eminent as a seaman,) says of him, “ He pre- 
served the Greeks, wheu it was deliberated in the 
council [of the grand signior] to exterminate them 
entirely, as a punishinent for their defection, and to 
prevent their future rebellion: he obtained for them 
a general amnesty, which he took care should be 
faithfully observed, and this....... brought back a 
great number of emigrants, and prevented the total 
desertion of that ntunerous class of subjects, which 
an unszasonabie riger would have occasioned, and 
which must have depopulated the provinces, render- 
ed a great part of the country uncultivated, and de- 
rived the fleet of a nursery of sailors.” (Remarks of 
arov du Tott, page 90.) Political evils these, which, 
nevertheless, would not have preserved the Greeks, 
without the personal influence of the admiral ;—as 
the consideration of similar evils could not restrain 
the anger of Haiman, and the misled confidential ca- 
rice of Ahasuerus. This account has subsequently 
een confirmed by Mr. Elton, of Smyrna. 

WAMATH, a celebrated city of Syria. [Hamath, 
together with Jerusalem and Damascus, belongs to 
the few places in Syria and Palestine, which have 
retained a certain degree of importance from the 
very earliest ages to the present time. The name oc- 
curs in Gen, x. 18, as the seat of a Canaanitish tribe ; 
and it is often mentioned as the northern limit of 
Canaan in its widest extent, Num. xiii. 21; Josh. 
xiii. 5; Judg. iii. 3. In David’s time, Toi, king of 
Hamiath, was his ally, 2 Sam. viii. 9,10. The As- 
syrians became masters of this city and the neigh- 
borhood about 753 B.C. 2 Kings xvii. 24; Is. x. 
8, seq. Under the Syro-Macedonian dynasty, the city 
was called Epiphania. (‘Theodoret on Zech. ix. 1. 
Jerome, Queest. in Gen. x. 15. Comm. on Ezek. 
xlvii. 15. Rosenm. Bib. Geogr.:I. ii. 313.) The na- 
tives, however, continued to use the ancient name ; 
which became current again in the middle ages. At 
this period it was the residence of the celebrated 
Arabian prince and writer Abulfeda. 

Burekhar.Jt describes Hamath as “ situated on both 
sides of the Orontes; a part of it is built on the de- 
clivity of a hill, and a part in the plain. The town 
is of considerable extent, and must contain at least 
30,000 inhabitants. There are four bridges over the 
Orontes in the town. The river supplies the upper 
town with water, by means of buckets fixed to high 
wheels, which empty themselves into stone canals, 
supported by lofty arches on a level with the upper 
part of the town. There are about adozen of the 
wheels; the largest of them is at least seventy feet 
in diameter. The town, for the most part, is well 
built, although the walls of the dwellings, a few pal- 
aces excepted, are of mud; but their interior makes 
amends for the roughness of their external appear- 
ance. The principal trade of Hamath is with the 
“Arabs, who buy here their tent furniture and clothes. 
The government of Hamath comprises about one 
aundred and twenty inhabited villages, and seventy 
or eighty which have been abandoned. The west- 
ern part of its territory is the granary of northern 
Syria; though the harvest never yields more than 
ten for one, chiefly in consequence of the immense 
numbers of mice, which sometimes wholly destroy 

the crops.” (Travels in Syria, &c. p. 147.) Abulfeda 
also deseribes this city; aud does not forget the men- 
tion of it in Seripture, nor its many water wheels. 

Others have ie aoe that Hamath was the city 
Emessa, also situated on the Orontes farther south. R. 
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HAMMON, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 28. Also 
another in Naphtali, | Chron. vi. 76. 

HAMMOTH-DOR, a city of the Levites, in 
Naphtali, ceded to the fainily of Gershom, Josh. 
xxi. 32. 

HAMONAH, a city where Ezekiel (xxxix. 16.) 
foretold the burial of Gog and his people would be. 
We kuow not any town of this name in Palcstine. 
Hamonah signifies multitude; and the prophet in- 
tended to show, that the slaughter of Gog’s people 
would be so great, that the place of their burial might 
be called Multitu te. 

HAMOR, prinee of Shechem; father of young 
Shechem, who ravished Dinah, the daughter of Ja- 
cob, Gen, xxxiv. (See Dinan, and Suecuem.) Ja- 
cob, returning from Mesopotamia, set up his tents at 
Shechem, and bought of Hainor, for the price of a 
hundred kesitahs, or pieces of silver, (about $2C0,) 
that part of the field where he had pitched his tents, 
Gen. xxxiii. 18, seq. The bones of Joseph were af- 
terwards buried there, Josh. xxiv. 32, 

HAMUTAL, daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah, 
wife of king Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah, kings of Judah, 2 Kings xxiii. 3]. 

HANAMEEL, son of Shallum, a kinsman of 
Jeremiah’s, who sold the prophet a field at Ana- 
thoth, Jer. xxxii. 7, &e. 

HANANEEL, an Israelite who gave name to one 
of the towers of Jerusalem, Neh. iii. 1; xii. 89; Jer. 
xxxi. 88; Zech. xiv. 10. 

I. HANANI, the father of the prophet Jehu, 1 
Kings xvi. 7. 

I]. HANANI, a prophet, who came to Asa, king 
of Judah, and said, “ Because thou hast puc thy 
trust in the king of Syria, and not in the Lord, the 
army of the king of Syria is escaped out of thine 
hands,” 2 Chron. xvi. 7. We know not on what oc- 
casion the prophet spake thus ; but Asa ordered him 
to be seized and imprisoned. Some suppose him to 
have been father to the prophet Jehu; but this does 
not appear from Scripture. Jehu prophesied in Is- 
rae]; Hanani in Judah. Jeliu was put to death hy 
Baasha, king of Israel, who died A. M. 3075; but 
Hanani reproved Asa, king of Judah, who reigned 
from A. M. 3049 to 3090. 

I, HANANTAH, one of the three young men of 
the tribe of Judah and of the royal family, who, be- 
ing carried captive to Babylon, were selected for iv~ 
struction in the sciences of the Chaldeans, and tr 
wait in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace. His name wart 
changed to Shadrach ; and he became celebrated for 
his refusal to worship the golden image set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. i. 11; iii. 4. 

II. HANANIAH, son of Azur, (Jer. xxviii. 1.) a 
false prophet of Gibeon, who, coming to Jeru 
salem in the fourth year of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, (A. M. 8409,) ioretold to Jeremiah and 
all the people, that within wwo years all the ves 
sels of the Lord’s house, that Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, had carried to Babylon, would 
be restored. At the same time Hananiah laid 
hold of the chains (or yokes) which Jeremiah wore 
about his neck, as embiems of the future captivity of 
Judah, and, breaking them, said, “Thus saith the 
Lord, even so in two years’ time will I break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon.” Jere 
miah answered, “Thou hast broken the yokes of 
wood, but thou shalt make for them yokes of iron 
thou shalt die this year, because thou hast taugat 
rebellion against the Lord.” He did so. 

HAND sometimes denotes the power and ven 
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geance of God. “The hand of the Lord was heavy 
on them of Ashdod,” after they had taken the ark, | 
Sam. v. 6,7. “ Hand” is also used for paris, times, 
or degrees, Daniel and his companions were ten 
hands (717.42) wiser than all the magi and di- 
viners of Babylon, i.e. ten times, Dan. i. 20. To 
pour water on any one’s hands signifies to serve him, 
2 Kings iii 11. (See Wasuine, and Baptism.) To 
wash one’s hands denotes innocence, Matt. xxvii. 
24. The righteous washes his hands with the inno- 
cent, (Ps. xxvi. 6.) in token of innocency. To kiss 
one’s hand, is an act of adoration, 1 Kings xix. 18 ; 
Job xxxi. 27. (See Kiss.) To fill one’s hands, to 
take possession of the priesthood, to perform the 
functions of that office ; because in this ceremony, 
those parts of the victim which were to be offered, 
were put into the hand of the new-made priest, Judg. 
xvii. 5, 12; Lev. xvi. 32; 1 Kings xiii. 33. To lean 
upon any one’s hand is a mark of familiarity aud su- 
periority. The king of Israel had a confidant upon 
whom he thus leaned, 2 Kings vii. 17. The king of 
Syria leaned on the hand or arm of Naaman, when 
he went up to the temple of Rimmon, 2 Kings v. 18. 
To stretch out the hand signifies (1) to chastise, to ex- 
ercise severity, or justice, Ps. lv. 11. God deliver- 
ed his people out of Egypt with a stretched-out 
hand, and an arm lifted up: by great power, by per- 
forming many wonders, and inflicting many chas- 
tisements on the Egyptians, “The hand of*God is 
still stretched out ;” he is still ready to strike, Isa. v. 
25; ix. 12, 17.—(2) Mercy: “I have stretched out 
mine hand ‘eos all the day long,” towards an 
ungrateful and rebellious people, Iza, Ixv.2. “I 
have called,” says the wise man, “and ye have re- 
fused: I have stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded,” Prov. i. 24. 

Joining of hands, or placing one’s hand in that of 
another person, is a very common method of pledg- 
ing oneself, making an alliance, or swearing fidelity. 
Bruce says, “These were priests and monks of their 
religion, and the heads of families ; so that the house 
could not contain half of them. The great people 
among them came, and, after joining hands, repeat- 
ed a kind of prayer, of about two minutes long, [this 
kind of oath was in use among the Arabs, or shep- 
herds, as early as the time of Abraliam, Gen. xxi. 
22, 23; xxvi. 28] by which they declared themselves 
and their children accursed, if ever they lifted their 
hands against me, in the fell, (or field,) in the desert 
or on the river; or, in case that I, or mine, should 
fly to them for refuge, if they did not protect us, at 
the risk of their lives, their families, and their for- 
tunes, or, as they emphatically expressed it, ‘to the 
death of the last male child among them.’ (See 1 
Sam. xxv. 22;1 Kings xiv. 10; xvi. 11; xxi. 21; 2 
Kings ix. 8.) Medicines and advice being given on 
my part, faith and protection pledged on theirs, two 
bushels of wheat and seven sheep were carried down 
to the boat; nor could we decline their kindness; as 
refusing a present in that country, is Just as great an 
affront as coming into the presence of a superior, 
without any present at all,” Gen. xxxiii. 10; Mal. i. 
10; Matt. viii. 11. 

There is a remarkable passage in Prov. xi. 21, thus 
rendreed by our translators, “ Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished; but the 
seed of ths righteous shall be delivered :” i.e. though 
they make mauy associations and oaths, and join 
hands among themselves, (as formed part of the 
ceremony of swearing among these shepherds of 
Suakem, as related by Mr. Bruce, yet they shall! 
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be punished.” ©. B. Michaelis proposes another 
sense, “hand in hand”—my hand in your hand, i. «. 
as a token of swearing, “the wicked shall not go un- 
punished.”—How far this seuse of the passage is il- 
lustrated by the foregomg and the following extract, 
the reader will judge.—*“I cannot help here accus- 
ing myself of what, doubtless, may be well reputed 
a very great sin. I was so enraged at the traitorous 
part which Hassan had acted, that, at parting, I 
could not help saying to Ibrahim, ‘Now, shekh, I 
have done every thing you have desired, without 
ever expecting fee or reward; the only thing I now 
ask you, and it is probably the last, is, that you 
avenge me upon this Hassan, wlio is every day in 
your power. Upon this, HE GAVE ME HIS HAND, 
saying, He shall not die in his bed, or J shall never 
see old age.” (Bruce’s Trav. vol. i. p. 199.) Bruce’s 
conduct in this instance, seems, in some sense, simi- 
lar to the behavior of David, when he gave charge 
to his son Solomon, to execute that justice upon Jo- 
ab and Shimei, which he himself had been unable to 
do, by reason of the vicissitudes of his life and king- 
dom; and of the influence which Joab, the general, 
had in the army; but of which the pacifie reign of 
Solomon would deprive him, 1 Kings ii. 6. We 
learn from Ockley that the custom is observed by 
the Turks. [But in this passage (Proy. xi. 21.) the 
second clause refers to the seed of the righteous ; the 
parallelism requires, therefore, that the first clause 
should refer te the seed of the wicked. Hence A. 
Schultens and Rosenmiiller translate: “From hand 
to hand the wicked shall not be unpunished,” i. e. 
from generation to generation his seed shall see pun- 
ishment; in allusion to the descent of name, proper- 
ty, &c. from hand to hand, father to son. This seems 
more appropriate. R. 

Perhaps, also, this joining of hands may add a 
spirit to the passage, (2 Kings x. 15.) “ Is thine heart 
right, as my heart is with thy heart? if it be, give 
me thy hand”—“ And he (Jehonadab) gave him 
(Jehu) his hand ;” i. e. in token of affirmation ; “and 
he (Jehu) took him (Jehonadab) up into his chariot.” 
So that it was not as an assistance to enable Jehona- 
dab to get into the chariot, that Jehu gave him his 
hand, but, on the contrary, Jehonadab gave his hand 
to Jehu. This seems confirined by verse 16; “So 
tury made him (Jehonadab) ride in his (Jehu’s) 
chariot.” All these pronouns embarrass our trans- 
lation, but they were perfectly understood by those 
who knew the customs of their country. 

Another thing deserves remark—the elevation of 
hands in swearing: (Gen. xiv. 22.) “I have lift up 
mine hand to the Lord,” Deut. xxxii. 40; Ezek. xx. 
28. This is the attitude of prayer also: (Psalm 
xxvili. 2.) “Hear the voice of my supplication— 
when I lift wp my hands toward thy holy oracle ;” 
again, (Psalm Ixviii. 4.) “I will Aft up my hands in 
thy name,” et al. This continued to be the attitude 
of prayer in New Testament times: “I will that 
men pray every where, lifting up holy hands,” 1 Tim. 
ii. 8. It is supposed that this lifting up the hand by 
attendants on prayer, was a sign of their participa- 
tion in the prayer offered. 

The right hand was held up on all the occasions; 
no doubt, as implying the most active, the most rea- 
dy member of the person. Does not this give us the 
import of the passages, Psalm exliv. 8: “ Their right 
hand is a right hand of falsehood,” that is, they lift 
up their right hand in swearing to lies.—Isa. xliv. 
20: “Is there notalie in my right hand?” am I not 
swearing to a fa!selood? 
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The reader will observe how greatly Scripture is 
illustrated by a knowledge of the customs of the 
times and places to which it refers: there are inuu- 
merable passages where the expression is only a 
hint, but that hint implies consequences, to under- 
stand which requires much information. 

HANGING, see Punisumenr. 

HANNAH, wife of Elkanah, who dwelt at Ra- 
math, or Ramathaim, in Ephraim, 1 Sam. i. 2. - El- 
kanah going to Shiloh, to worship there, took with 
him his two wives, Hannah aud Peninuah. Peuin- 
nah had children who accompanied her to the feast ; 
but Hannah had none. Elkanah, having offered his 
sacrifice of pure devotion, made an eutertainment 
for his family before the Lord, and gave portions to 
Peninnah for herself and children; to Hannah, his 
well-beloved wife, he gave but one portion, because 
she had no child. Hannah became melancholy ; 
and her rival Peninnah increased her affliction, by 
reproaching her barrenness. Elkanah comforted 
her; but Hannah went alone privately to the taber- 
nacle, and yowed, that if God would bless her with 
a son, she would give him to God all the days of his 
life. As she was very fervent in her devotion, the 
high-priest Eli conceived she had been drinking to 
excess, and reproved her; but upon being informed 
of her purpose, prayed that the God of Israel would 
grant her petition. Hannah soon after conceived, 
and had a son, whom she ealled Samuel, because 
she had asked him of the Lord; ante A. D. 1155. 
Hannah did not again go to the temple or taberna- 
cle till she had weaned her son; when she brought 
him thither, in compliance with her vow. Having 
mide her offering and prayer, she presented her son 
to the Lord, committing him to Eli. She also com- 
posed a hymn of thanksgiving, in which she exalts 
the power of God’s mercy, who dispenses fruitful- 
ness or barrenness as he pleases, 1 Sam. ii. Her 
subsequent history is not known. 

HANNATHON, a city of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 14. 

HANUN, son of Nahash king of the Ammonites, 
is known for his insult to David’s ambassadors, sent 
to compliment him after his father’s death, 2 Sam. x. 
aud 1 Chron. xix. David, exasperated at his dishon- 
orable conduct, declared war against the Ammon- 
ites, and sent Joab to invade them. The Ammon- 
ites procured assistance from Syria, and from be- 
yond the Euphrates; but Joab, giving part of the 
army to his brother Abishai,-attacked the Syrians, 
while Abishai fought the Ammonites. They con- 
quered both enemies. David, receiving intelligence 
of this success, passed the river Jordan in person, 
with the rest of his troops, and defeated the Syrians 
in a battle. The year following, David sent Joab to 
besiege Rabbath, their capital: when it was reduced 
to extremities, he informed David, who came with 
the rest of Israel], took the city, enslaved the inhabit- 
ants, and carried off a great booty. 

HAPHARAIM, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 19. 
Eusebius says, there was a place called Apharaim, 
six miles from Legio, north. 

HARA, a city or district of Media, to which the 
Israelites of the ten tribes were transplanted by Tig- 
lath-Pileser, 1 Chron. y. 26. (See Haspor.) Accord- 
ing to Bochart, it was the ria of Ptolemy aud Stra- 
bo, i. e. the capital of the modern Chorasan. It was, 
at any rate, a place or province of the Assyrian em- 
pire, perhaps Media Magna. 

HARADAH, a camp station of Israel, Numb. 
xxxiii. 24. See Exopus. 

HARAM, see in Morpecat. 
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I. HARAN, eldest son of Terah, and father to 
Lot, Mileah, and Iscah. He died before his father 
Terah, Gen. xi. 27, seq. 

I]. HARAN, or Cuarrg, a city in Mesopotamia, 
to which Abraham retreated after he had Jeft Ur ; and 
where Terah his father died, Gen, xi. 31,32. Hither, 
likewise, Jacob retired to Laban, when he fled from 
his brother Esau, Gen. xxvii. 43. At Haran, Cras- 
sus the Roman general was defeated and killed by 
the Parthians. Harran, as it is now called, is situat 
ed in 36° 52’ N. lat. and 39° 5/ E. long. in a flat and 
sandy plain, and is ouly peopled by a few wandering 
Arabs, who select it for the delicious water which it 
contains. 

HARD imports difficult, sad, unfortunate, cruel, 
austere. &c. Pharaoh overwhelmed the Israelites 
with ward labor, with tasks that were difficult and 
insupportable, Exod, i. 14. Ye are a people of “a 
hard head,” untractable, inflexible, indocile, Exod. 
xxxii. 9. These sons of Zeruiah are “too hard for 
me ;” treat me with insolence, with overbearing, 
unseasonable cruelty. Nabal was “a hard and 
evil-conditioned man ;? without humanity, gen- 
tleness, or consideration, 1 Sam. xxv. 3. “1 follow- 
ed hard ways,” an austere life; my behavior was 
morose, Psalin xvii. 4. “A hard heart,” a hardened, 


insensible mind. “A hard forehead,” determined, 
insolent. “I have made thy forehead bard against 


their foreheads ;” (Ezek. iii. 8.) the Israelites are 
hardened to insensibility, have lost all shame; but I 
will make you still harder, still bolder in reproving 
evil, than they are in committing it. Isa. 1. 7, “I 
have made thy face like a rock,” very bard ; for their 
sins have become hard, and they are become in- 
corrigible. 

HARE, ananimal resembling a rabbit, but some- 
thing larger. Moses ranks it among unclean crea- 
tures, notwithstanding it chews the cud, because it 
divides not the hoof, Lev. xi. 6. Naturalists gene- 
rally say that the hare does not chew the eud ; but 
Cowper, the poet, in his account of the three hares 
he domesticated, asserts that they “chewed the cud 
all day tillevening.” See Coney. 

HAREM, see in Morpecar. 

HARETH, a forest in Judah, to which David fled 
from Saul, 1 Sam. xxii. 5. 

HAROD, a well or fountain not far from Jezreel 
and mount Gilboa, so called from the apprehensions 
and fears of those who were here tried by Gideon, 
Judg. vii. 1, 3, i.e. “ Palpitation” of the heart, as a 
symptom of alarm and terror. 

HAROSHETH ofthe Gentiles, a city in the north of 
Palestine, probably not far from Hazor, where Sisera, 
whocommanded the troops of Jabin, dwelt, Judg. iv. 2. 

HARP. The ancient Hebrews called the harp 
the pleasant harp ; and not only employed it in their 
devotions, but in their entertainments and pleasures. 
Those who have heard it, as animated by ancient 
British vivacity, will probably be of opinion that it 
was quite as well calculated for mirth as for solem- 
nity. The barp was nearly the earliest, if not the 
very earliest, instrument constructed for music 
David danced when he played on the harp; so did 
the Levites: it was, therefore, light and portable, and 
its size was restricted within limits, which admitted 
of that action, and of that manner of employment. 
Such instruments have been found at Herculaneum. 

[The harp played upon by David was the Heb. 
32, kinndr, the Greek zo1'g«, more properly called 
a lyre. Josephus describes it as having ten strings, 
and says it was struck with a plectrum or key; 
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(Ant. vii. 12, 3.) but this seems contrary to 1 Sam. 
xvi. 23; xviii. 10; xix. 9, where David is said to 
have played with the hand. Another kind of harp 
mentioned in Scripture is the 723, nébel, Greek réziu. 
Lat. nablia, which Josephus (I. ¢.) describes as 
having twelve strings, and as played upon with the 
hand. Jerome says it had the form of a triangle, or 
inverted Delta Vv, Ps. lvii. 8. et al_—tlt is also men- 
tioned as having sometimes ten strings, Ps. xxxiii. 2 ; 
cxliv.9. (See Jahn, § 94.) R. 

HASHMONAH, a station of the Israelites, Numb. 
xxiii. 29. See Exopus. 

HATACH, Esther’s chamberlain, Esth. iv. 9. 

HATE, HATRED, are not always to be taken 
rigorously, but frequently signify merely a lesser de- 

ree of love. “No one can serve two masters: for 
he will hace the one, and Jove the other,” (Luke xvi. 
13.) he will neglect the service of one, and attach 
himself to the other. “He who spareth the rod, 
hateth his child,” i.e. fathers often spare their c]iil- 
dren out of excessive love to them; but to forbear 
correcting them is improper affection. “If any man 
nave two wives, oue beloved, and another hated,” 
or less beloved, Deut. xxi. 15. ‘Thus Christ says, 
(Luke xiv. 26.) he who would follow him, must 
“hate father and mother,” that is, love then: less than 
his salvation ; must not prefer them to God. 

I. HAVILAH, son of Cush, (Gen. x. 7.) according 
to Bochart, peopled the country where the»Tigris 
and Euphrates unite, and discharge themselves to- 
gether into the Persian gulf. This Calmet takes to 
be the land of Havilah, (Gen. xxv. 18; 1 Sam. xv. 7.) 
which extended to Shur, over against Egypt. [It ad- 
joined the eastern limits of the Ishmaelites, (Gen. xxv. 
18.) aud also of the Amalekites, ] Sam. xv.7. Gese- 
nius takes it for the Chaulotei of Strabo, (xvi. p. 728.) 
near the Persian gulf. The name then probably extend- 
ed westward over a wide extent ; indeed, so as to in- 
clude the whole country to the borders of Egvpt. R. 

I]. HAVILAH, son of Joktan, (Gen. x. 29.) 
probably peopled Colchis, and the country encom- 
passed by the river Pisov, or Phasis, Gen. ij. 11. 
There are in Armenia, aud in the territories of the 
Colchians, the cities Cholva and Cholvata, and the 
region of Cholobeta, noticed by Haiton. (See 
Rosenm. Bibl. Geogr. I. i. 202.) 

HWAVOTH-JAIR. The Hebrew and Arabic Ha- 
volh signifies cabins, or huts, such as belong to the 
Arabiaus, and are placed in a circle; such a col- 
lection of them forming a hamlet or village. The 
district mentioned in Numb. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14,. 
were in the Batanzea, beyond Jordan, in the land of 
Gilead, and belonged to the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

HAURAN (Ezek. xlvii. 16.) was originally a 
small district between Damascus and the sea of Ti- 
berias ; but was afterwards extended, and under the 
Romans was called Auranitis. It now includes the 
ancient Trachonitis, the Djebel Haouran, Iturza, 
and part of Bataneea, and is very minutely described 
by Burckhardt. See Canaan, p. 236. 

HAWK, a bird of prey, of which there are many 
kinds; it is very quick-sighted, ravenous, and bold. 
It was declared unclean by the law, Lev. xi. 16; 
Deut. xiv. 15. See Birps, p. 187. 

HAY, see Grass. 

HAZAEL. The prophet Elijah, (1 Kings xix. 15, 
16.) being commanded by God to anoint Hazael to 
be king of Syria, returned home for this purpose, 
but it does not appear that he himself executed his 
commission. Some years afterwards, (2 Kings viii. 
7.) Hazacl was sent by Benhadad, who lay ill, to in- 
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quire of Elisha whether he should recover. The 
prophet, foreseeing the cruelty of Hazael, wept, and 
said, “'The Lord hath revealed to me that thou sbalt 
be king of Syria.” azael returned to the king, his 
master, and told him he would recover; but the next 
day he laid a cloth dipt in water over his person, 
which caused his death; and immediately ascended 
the throne. Mr. Taylor thinks it probable that Ha- 
zael did not intend the death of his niaster; and has 
shown that av application of cold water to the pur- 
son is used in the East, in certain cases of fever. 
However unamiable the character of Hazael was, 
there is nothing in the text, we believe, which pos- 
itively fixes this upon him as an act of murder. 
Hazael, without delay, executed on Israel} all the 
evils which Elisha had foretold. When Jcbu raised 
the siege of Ramoth-Gilead, Hazael took advantage 
of his absence, fell on his territories beyond Jordan, 
and destroyed the land of Gilead, Gad, Reuben, aud 
Manasseh, from Aroer to Rashban. Many yeurs 
passed without his attacking the kingdom of Judah, 
because it was more remote from Damascus; but he 
hegan to distress it in the reign of Joash, son of Je- 
hoahaz. He took Gath, and marched against Jeru- 
salem ; but Joash, perceiving himself unable to resist, 
gave him all the money in bis treasury, and in the 
treasuries of the house of God, to purchase his for- 
bearance. The year following, however, Hazael 
returned against Judah and Jerusalem, slew all the 
princes, and sent a very rich spoil to Syria. The 
Syrian army was not numerous ; but God delivered 
it up to the inhabitants of Judah; and Joash him- 
self was treated hy the Syrians with great ignoniny, 
as was also the king of Israel. Hazael died about 
the same time as Jehoahaz, king of Israel, (2 Kings 
xii.) aud was succeeded by his son Benhadad, ante 
A. D. 839. 

HAZAR-GADDA, a city of Judah, lying far 
south, Joshua xv. 27. 

HAZAR-SHUAL, a city of Simeon, or Judah, 
Josh. xv. 28; Neh. xi. 27. 

HAZAR-SUSIM, a city of Simeon, (1 Chron. iv. 
31.) called Hazar-Susah, Josh. xix. 5. 

HAZERIM, HAZEROTH, HAZOR, AZERO- 
THAIM, are all names which signify villages or 
hamlets ; and are often put before the names of places. 
There is a town called Hazor in Arabia Petreea, in 
all probability the same as Hazerim, the ancient hab- 
itation of the Hivites, before they were driven away 
by the Caphtorim, (Deut. ii. 23.) who settled in Pal- 
estine. It might, perhaps, be the Hazeroth, where 
the Hebrews encamped, Numb. xi. 35; xii. 16; 
Xxxill. 15. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR, a town (Gen. xiv. 7.) call- 
ed Engaddi in Josh. xv. 62; 1 Sam. xxiv. 1; 2 
Chron. xx. 2; Cant. i. 14; Ezek. xlvii. 10. See 
En-GeEpt. 

I. HAZOR, a city of Napbtali, (Josh. xix. 36.) 
probably the capital of Jabin, the Canaanitish king, 
taken by Joshua, after the great battle, in which he 
defeated Jabin, and his allies near the waters of 
Merom, Josh. xi. 7,10, 11. It was afterwards forti- 
fied by Solomon, 1 Kings ix. 15. 

JI. HAZOR, a city in Benjamin, Neh. xi. 33. 

Ill. HAZOR, a region of Arabia, mentioned 
along with Kedar, Jer. xlix. 28. 

HEAD, a word which has several significations, 
in addition to its natural one. To he at the head is 
to command, conduct, govern. “Thou hast caused 
men to ride over our heads,” (Ps. Ixvi. 12.) subject- 
ed usto masters. “Thou hast made me the head of 
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the heathen,” (Ps. xviii. 43.) advanced me to the 
regal state. Moses says, the Lord shall make thee 
the head, and not the tail; (Deut. xxviii. 13.) thou 
shalt be always master, and never in subjection. 
The stone which the builders rejected was placed in 
the head of the corner, (Ps. cxviii. 22.) the first in 
the angle, whether at the top of that angle to adorn 
and crown it, or at the bottom to support it. The 
ground at the head of all the streets, in the begin- 
ning of the highways, Isa. h. 20. 

In grief, mourners covered their heads, and cut 
and plucked off their hair; “Upon all heads bald- 
ness,” says the prophet Amos, (viii. 10.) speaking of 
unhappy times; in prosperity they anointed their 
heads with sweet oils: “Let thy head lack no Na 
fumed] ointments,” Eccl. ix. 8. To shake the head 
at any one expresses contempt, Isa. xxxvii. 22. 

HEAP. In early times, heaps of stones were 
erected to preserve the memory of events. See 
Srones. 

HEAR or Heartne. This word is taken in several 
senses in Scripture. It literally denotes the exercise 
of that bodily sense, of which the ear is the organ— 
to receive information by the ear, (2 Sam. xv. 10.) 
and, as hearing is a sense by which instruction is 
conveyed to the mind, and the mind excited to atten- 
tion and obedience, so the ideas of attention and 
obedience are grafted on the expression or sense of 
hearing. God is said, speaking after the manner of 
men, to hear prayer; that is, to attend to it, and to 
comply with request made in it, Ps. cxvi.1. On 
the contrary, he is said—not to hear, that is, not 
comply with—the desires of sinners, John xi. 31. So 
men are said to hear when they attend to, or com- 
ply with, the requests of others, or obey the com- 
mands of God, John viii. 47; x. 27; Matt. xvii. 5. 
(Comp. Deut. xviii. 15, 18, 19; Acts iii. 22.) 

Other senses, attached to the word hear, seem to 
arise out of the foregoing, and may be referred to the 
same ideas. To hear signifies to judge, to settle a 
matter, 2 Sam. xv. 3. The caution to take heed how 
we hear, or what we hear, as it includes application, 
reception, and practice, was never more necessary 
than in the present day among ourselves; never was 
the necessity greater for appealing “to the law and 
to the testimony.” 

HEART, the seat of life in the animal body. The 
Hebrews regarded the heart as the source of wit, 
understanding, love, grief, and pleasture ; and hence 
are derived many expressions: To find his heart, to 
einer his heart, to incline his heart, to bind his 

eart toward the Lord. A good heart, an evil heart, 
a liberal heart, a heart which does a kindness freely, 
voluntarily, generously, &c. To harden one’s heart, 
to lift up one’s heart to God ; to beseech him to 
change our stony hearts into hearts of flesh. To 
love with all one’s heart : to have but one heart and 
one soul with another person. “T'o turn the hearts 
of children to the fathers, and the hearts of fathers 
to the children,” (Luke i. 17.) to cause them to be 
pertectly reconciled, kindly affectioned, and of the 
same mind. ‘To want heart, sometimes denotes to 
want understanding and prudence, Hosea vii. 11, 
“O fools, and slow of heart,” (Luke xxiy. 25.) not 
exerting reflection and understanding. The heart 
of this people is stupified, destitute of understanding ; 
(Matt. xiii. 15.) their heart is loaded with fat. 
“Thou shalt speak to all that are wise-hearted,” 
(Exod. xxxviii. 8.) whom IT have filled with the spirit 
of wisdom. The false prophets speak from their 
heart ; or, more probably, without their heart ; know- 
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ing their own falsehood, (Ezek. xiii. 2.) who give out 
their imaginations for true prophecies. To lay any 
thing to heart, or set one’s heart on any thing; to 
remeniber it, to apply one’s self to it, to have it at 
heart. “The righteous perisheth, and no one layeth 
it to heart,” (Jer. xii. 11.) no ove concerns himself 
about it. To return to one’s heart; to recollect 
one’s self. The heart is dilated by joy, and con 

tracted by sadness; is broken by sorrow, grows fat, 
and is hardened in prosperity. 'The heart some- 
times resists truth. God opens it, prepares it, turns 
itas he pleases. Tosteal one’s heart, (Gen. xxxi 

20.) to do a thing without one’s knowledge. The 
heart melts under discouragement; forsakes one, 
under terror; is desolate, in amazement; and fluc 

tuating, in doubt. To possess one’s heart, is to be mas- 
ter of its motions. ‘T’o speak to any one’s heart, is 
to comfort him effectually, to say pleasing and pene- 
trating or affecting things to him. 

The heart expresses the middle of any thing: 
“Tyre is in the heart,” in the midst, “of the sea,” 
Ezek. xxvii. 4. “We will not fear, though the 
mountains be carried into the heart of the sea,” Ps, 
xlvi. 2. “As Jonah was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man be 
three days and three nights in the beart of the earth,” 
Matt. xii. 40. Moses, speaking to the Israelites, says, 
“And the mountain burnt with fire, unto the heart 
of heaven ;” the flame rose as high as the clouds. 

We should rend our hearts, and not our garments, 
in mourning, Joel ii. 13. To obtain righteousness, 
we must believe with the heart, Rom. x. 10. God 
promises to give his people “an understanding heart, 
and a heart fearing God.” 

HEATH, a well known shrub, that grows on bar- 
ren moors; it “knows not when good cometh,” does 
not flourish in the spring, but towards the end of 
summer. Men are likened to it, Jer. xvii. 6. It also 
represents men in a destitute and concealed condi- 
tion, Jer. xlviii. 6. 

HEATHEN. As it was customary with polished 
nations to call all others barbarians, so it was custom- 
ary with the Jews to call all other nations heathen ; 
and to consider them as totally void of any knowl- 
edge of God. See GenTILE. 

HEAVEN and Earru (Gen. i. 1.) are used to de- 
note all visible things. 

Heaven often denotes the air, and the firmament, 
or expanse. (See Gen, xix. 24; i. 14—17, et al.) 

The Heaven of Heavens is the highest heaven; 
as the song of song is the most excellent song; the 
God of gods, or the Lord of lords, the greatest of 
gods, or the supreme of lords. Paul mentions the 
third heaven, (2 Cor. xii. 2.) which has always been 
considered as the place of God’s residence, the dwell- 
ing of angels and blessed spirits. [The third heav- 
en is the same as the highest heaven ; and both are 
used to express the idea of the highest exaltation and 
glory ; q. d. God dwells not only in heaven, but 
above the heavens, in the third, or very highest, 
heaven. So the rabbins and the Mohammedans 
make, in the same way, seven heavens. (Compare 2 
Cor. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 10; Heb. vii. 26.) R. 

For the Kingdom of Heaven, see Krnepom. 

HEAVINESS of heart and ears, see BLINDNESS. 

J. HEBER, or Exzer, son of Salah, was born 
A. M. 1723. It has been thought that from Heber, 
Abraham and his descendants were called Hebrews ; 
but it is more probable, that this name was given to 
Abraham and his family, because they came from 
| beyond (over) the Euphrates or some other river, 
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further east, into Canaan. Why should Abraham, 
Who was the sixth in generation from Heber, take 
iis name from this patriarch, rather than from any 


other of his ancestors? Why not rather from Shem, 


for example, who is styled by Moses, the father of 


all the children of Heber? Abraham is first called 
a Hebrew about ten years after his arrival in the 
land of Canaan, on occasion of the war with Che- 
dorlaomer. The LXX and Aquila translate Heber, 
Perates, or Perates, which signifies a passenger, one 
who came from beyond the river. See Hesrews. 

II. HEBER, the Kenite, of Jethro’s family, and 
husband of Jael, who killed Sisera, Judg. iv. 17, &c. 
Heber’s tents and flocks were near the city of Hazor. 

HEBREWS. The Hebrew writers regard this 
termi as a patronymic from Heser; but, as we have 
suggested under that article, it is more reasonably 
considered to have been originally an appellative, 
from raz, eber—“ the country on the other side,” and 
hence “those who live on the other side,” or come 
from thence—a name which might very appropri- 
ately be given by the Canaanites to the migrating 
horde under Abraham, Gen. xiv. 13. It was the 
proper name of the people, by which they were 
known to foreigners; and thus «listinguished from 
“the children of Israel,” the common domestic name. 
The name Hebrev is used inthe Bible principally by 
way of antithesis to other nations. 

The origin and history of this extraordinary people 
is replete with instruction of the most important na- 
ture, and should be attentively studied by every stu- 
dent of the Bible. 

At a very remote period of antiquity, when the 
sacerdotal caste in Babylonia had begun to spread 
idolatry even among the nomadic tribes of the land, 
a man named Abraham, distinguished by wealth, 
wisdom, and probity, in obedience to the commands 
of the Deity, quitted the land of his fathers, and 
journeyed with his family aud his herds towards the 
land of Canaan. His faith in the only God, and his 
obedience to his will, were here rewarded by in- 
creasing wealth and numbers. His son and grand- 
son continued the same nomadic life, in Palestine, 
which Abraham and bis fathers had led. By a sur- 
prising turn of fortune, one of the sons of Jacob, the 

randson of Abraham, became vizier to the king of 
Bevin: he brought his father and family to that 
country, and a district in the north-east of Egypt 
was assigned to them by the king, for the sustenance 
of themselves, and their flocks and herds. 

During 480 years their numbers increased exceed- 
ingly. A new dynasty now filled the Egyptian 
throne, and they feared the power of a numerous 
people attached to the former line, and dwelling in 
the key of the land towards Asia. They sought, 
therefore, to change their mode of life, and, by im- 
posing heavy tasks upon them, to check their in- 
crease, and gradually wear them out. 

During this period of oppression, Moses was born. 
The Egyptian monarch had ordered all the male 
children of the Israelites to be destroyed at the birth ; 
and the mother of Moses, after concealing him for 
some time, was obliged to expose him. The daugh- 
ter of the king found him, and reared him as her 
own. As he grew up, he was instructed in the se- 
cret wisdom of the priests; but neither knowledge, 
nor the honors and splendors of the court, could 
make him behold with indifference the state of his 
native people. He mourned over their oppression, 
and panted to behold them in their former happy 
independence. 
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Seeing an Egyptian ill-treat an Israelite, he slew 
him; and, fearing the vengeance of the king, fled to 
Arabia, where he led a shepherd’s life, near Sinai, in 
the service of an Arab sheikh. While here, he re- 
ceived the command of God to Jead his people out 
of Egypt: he returned thither, and, by performing 
many wondrous deeds, compelled the reluctant mon- 
arch to let his slaves depart. But Pharaoh repented, 
pursued, and he and his whole army perished in the 
waves of the Red sea. 

During their long residence in Egypt, the Israelites 
had gradually been passing from the nomadic to the 
agricultural life, and had contracted mueh of the im- 
pure religious ideas and licentious manners of the 
Egyptians. They were now to be brought back to 
the simple religion of their fathers, and a form of 
government established among them calculated to 
preserve them in the purity of their simple faith. It 
pleased the Deity to be himself, under the name of 
Jehovah, the KING of Israel, and their civil mstitu- 
tions were to resemble those of the country they bad 
lett, freed from all that might be prejudicial to the 
great object in view,—that of making them a nation 
of monotheistic faith. 

In the midst of lightning and thunder, while Sinai 
re-echoed to the roar, the first simple elements of 
their future law were presented to the children of 
Israel. No images, no hieroglyphies, were admitted 
into the religion now given: ceremonies of signifi- 
capt import were annexed, to employ the minds and 
engage the attention of a rude people. There was 
a sacerdotal caste, to whom the direction of all mat- 
ters relating to religion and law (which were in this 
government the sane) was intrusted; but they had 
no dogmas or mysteries wherewith to fetter the 
minds of the people; and being assigned for their 
maintenance, not separate lands, but a portion of the 
produce of the whole country, their interest would 
lead them to stiniulate the people to agriculture, and 
thus carry into effect the object of the constitution, 
As priests, judges, advocates, and physicians, they 
were of important service to the community, and 
fully earned the tenth of the produce which was al- 
lotted to them. Their division into priests and Le- 
vites, was a wise provision against that too sharp 
distinction which in Egypt and India prevailed be- 
tween the sacerdotal and the other castes. The Le- 
vites, being assigned some lands, formed a connect- 
ing link between the priests and the cultivators. 

Agriculture being the destination of the Israelites, 
trade was discouraged ; for the fairs and markets 
were held in the neighborhood of the heathen tem- 
ples. But to compensate them for the prohibition 
against sharing in the joyous festivities of the sur- 
rounding nations, feasts were held three times in 
each year, to commemorate their emancipation, the 
giving of the law, and their abode in the desert. At 
these festivals, all Israel was required to attend, that 
the bonds of brotherhood might be kept up among 
the tribes by participation in social enjoyment. 

Thus, many years before Con-fu-tse gave the 
Kings to the Chinese, long ere any lawgiver arose 
in Greece, Moses, directed by God, gave to Israel, in 
the wastes of Arabia, a constitution, the wonder of 
succeeding ages, and even memorable for the influ- 
ence it has exerted on the minds and institutions of 
a large and important portion of mankind. 

During forty years, till all the degenerate race who 
had left Egypt had died off, Moses detained the Is- 
raelites in the deserts of Arabia, accustoming them 
to obey their law, and preparing them for the con- 
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quest of the land assigned as their possession. At 
the end of that period, their inspired legislator led 
them to the borders of the promised land, and, hay- 
ing appointed Joslua to be his suecessor, he ascended 
a lofty mountain to take a view of the country he 
was not to enter: he there died, in the 120th year of 
his age. Under the guidance of Joshua, Israel 
passed the Jordan; the God of Moses was with them, 
and inspired them with valor to subdue their foes. 
A speedy conquest gave them the laud. No fixed 
overnment had been appointed ; the people gradually 
ell from the service of Jehovah to worship the idols 
of the surrounding nations; and Jehovah gave them 
up to the power of their enemies. At times there 
arose among them heroes, denominated judges, who, 
inspired with patriotism and zeal for the law, aroused 
the slumbering tribes, and led them to victory. 
Then, too, arose that noble order of prophets, who, 
in heaven-inspired strains of poetry, exalted the Mo- 
saic law, and tmpressed its precepts, its rewards, and 
threats, on the minds of the people. 

After the time of the judges, the temporal and 
spiritual dignities were, contrary to the intention of 
the lawgiver, united, and the high-priest received 
the sovereign power. ‘This lasted but a short time : 
in the person of the upright Samuel, a prophet, the 
temporal was again divided from the spiritual dignity. 
The sons of Samuel trod not in the steps of their 
virtuous father. 'The prospect of being governed 
by them, and the want of a military leader to com- 
mand them, in their wars with the surrounding na- 
tions, made the people call on Samuel to give them 
a king. He complied with their wishes, warning 
them of the consequences of their desire, and ap- 
pointed Saul, This monarch was victorious in war ; 

it he disobeyed the voice of the prophet, and tmis- 
fortune ever after pursued him. It pleased Jehovah 
to take the kingdom from him, and Samuel anointed 
the youthful David to occupy his place. Saul was 
seized with a melancholy derangement of intellect. 
David, who was his son-in-law, won the affections 
of the powerful tribe of Judah; but while Saul lived, 
he continued in his allegiance, though his sovereign 
sought his life. At length Saul and his elder and 
more worthy sons fell in battle against the Philistines, 
and the tribe of Judah called their young hero to 
the vacant throne. The other tribes adhered, during 
seven years, to the remaining son of Saul. His 
death, by the hands of assassins, gave all Israel to 
David. 

David was the model of an oriental prince, hand- 
some in his person, valiant, mild, just, and generous, 
humble before his God, and zealous in his honor, a 
lover of music and poetry, himselfa poet. Success- 
ful in war, he reduced beneath his sceptre all the 
countries from the borders of Egypt to the moun- 
tains where the Euphrates springs. The king of Tyre 
was his ally; he had ports in the Red sea, and the 
wealth of commerce flowed, during his reign, into 
Israel. He fortified and adorned Jerusalem, which 
he made the seat of government. Glorious prospects 
of extended empire, and of the diffusion of the pure 
religion of Israel, and of happy times, floated before 
the mind of the prophet king. 

The kingdom of Israel was hereditary; but the 
monarch might choose his successor among his sons. 
Solomon, supported by Nathan, the great prophet of 
those days, and by the affection of his father, was 
nominated to sueceed. The qualities of a magnifi- 
rent eastern monarch met in the son of David. 
Ile, too, was a poet; his taste was great and splendid ; 
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he summoned artists from T vre, (for Israel had tee 
and, with the collected treas tre of his father, erectec 

at Jerusalem a stately tempe to the God of Israel. 
He first gave the nation a queen, in the daughter of 
the king of Egypt, for whom he built a particular 
palace. He brought horses and chariots out of 
Egypt, to increase the strength and the glory of his 
empire. Trade and commerce deeply engaged the 
thoughts of this polite priuce: with the Tyrians, his 
subjects visited the ports of India and eastern Africa ; 
he builtthe city of Tadimore, or Palmyra, in the des- 
ert, six days’ journey from Babylou, and one from 
the Euphrates, a point of union for the traders of 
various nations. Wealth of every kind flowed in 
upon Jerusalem ; but it alone derived advantage from 
the splendor of the monarch : the rest of Israe! vas 
heavily taxed. 

On the death of Solomon, the tribes called on his 
son to reduce théir burdens: he haughtily refused, 
and teu tribes revolted and chose another king. An 
apparently wise, a really false, policy, made the kings 
of Israel set up the symbolical mode of worship 
practised in Egypt. Judah, too, wavered in her alle- 
giance to Jehovah. A succession of bold, honest, 
and inspired prophets reproved, warned, encouraged 
the kindred nations, and a return to the service of the 
true God was always rewarded by victory and better 
times. At length, the ten tribes, by their vices and 
idolatry, lost the divine protection: they were con- 
quered, and carried out of their own country by the 
king of Assyria, and their land given to strangers. 
A similar fate befell the kingdom of Judah: the 
house of David declined, and the king of Babylon, 
Nebuchadnezzar, carried away the people to Baby- 
lonia. On the fall of that state, seventy years after- 
wards, Cyrus, king of Persia, allowed -to return 
to their own land a people whose faith bore some re- 
semblance to the simple religion of the Persians, and 
whose country secured him an easy access to Egypt. 
Restored to their couvtry, th»: Israelites, now called 
Jews, became as distinguished for their obstinate at- 
tachment to their law, as they had been before for 
their facility to desert it. But the purity and sim- 
plicity of their faith was gone; they now mingled 
with it various dogmas which they had learned dur- 
ing their captivity. The schools of the prophets, 
whence, in olden time, he t emanated such lofty in- 
spiration, simple piety, aud pure morality, were at 
an end; sects sprang up among them, and the 
haughty, subtle, trifle-loving Pharisees, the worldly- 
minded Sadducees, and the simple, contemplative 
Essenes, misunderstood and misinterpreted the 
pure, ennobling precepts of the Mosaic law. (Cabinet 
Cyclop. part i. c. 2.) 

During a period of nearly three hundred years, 
after their return from Babylon, the Jews enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted tranquillity, governed by their 
high-priests, though subject first to Persia, then to 
Syria. The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
raised up the valiant family of the Maccabees, who, 
after a war of twenty-six years, succeeded in estab- 
lishing the independence of Judea, and the sove 
reignty of the Maccabees, or Asmoneans ;—so called 
from Asmoncus, father of Mattathias. These princes 
united in their persons the regal and sacerdotal dig- 
nity, and governed the Jews fora period of 126 years, 
when the disputes between Hyrcanus and Aristobu 
lus gave a pretext for the interference of the Romans, 
under Pompey, and Judea was reduced to a province 
of the empire. Julius Cesar gave the prefecture of 
the province to Antipater, an Idumean, who, at his 
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Jeath, divided it between his sons Phasael and Herod, 
Inuit the latter was afterwards made sole ruler, by the 
Roman senate, with the title of king. 

During the reign of this cruel tyrant, misnamed 
“the Great,” the people groaned under numerous 
oppressions, though he greatly added to the external 
splendor of the country. At his death, which hap- 
yened in the first year after the birth of our Saviour, 
he divided his kingdom, by will, among his three 
sons—Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip. These princes, 
however, did not Jong maintain the Herodian dy- 
nasty ; for about A. D. 44, Judea sunk to the rank of 
a nunor province, and the government was confided 
to procurators sent from Rome, under whom it con- 
tinued till the destruction of Jerusalem. After the 
destruction of the once holy city, it was compre- 
hended under the government of the presidents of 
Syria, and the Jews continued subject to the Romans 
till the reign of Adrian; when ‘they rebelled, and 
were entirely dispersed, 

The government of the Hebrews is, by Josephus, 
called a theocracy; by which he means a form of 
government which assigus the whole power to God, 
with the management of all the national affairs—he, 
in fact, being the proper king of the state. This 
government, however, underwent several changes. 
Calmet notices the legislator Moses; his successor 
Joshua; the judges; the kings, and the high-priests. 
Under all these revolutions, God was considered as 
the monarch of Israel; but he did not exercise his 
authority and jurisdiction always in the same man- 
ner. In the time of Moses he governed immediately ; 
for, on all emergencies, he revealed his will, which 
was put in execution. He dwelt among his people 
as a king in his palace, or in the midst of his camp; 
always ready to give an answer when consulted, to 
restrain those who transgressed his laws, to instruct 
those who had difficulties about the sense of his or- 
dinances, to determine those who were in suspense 
about any important undertaking. This was, prop- 
erly, the time of the theocracy, in the strictest seuse 
of the term. Under Joshua and the judges it con- 
tinued the same; the former, being filled by the spirit 
which animated Moses, would undertake nothing 
without consulting Jehovah; and the latter were 
leaders, raised up by himself, to deliver the Hebrews 
and govern in his name. The demand of the people 
for a king occasioned the prophet-judge great dis- 
quietude, for he regarded it as a rejection of the the- 
ocratic government, 1 Sam. viii. 5, 7. God com- 
plied with the wishes of the people, but he still 
retained his own sovereign authority. He grants 
them a king; settles his rights; disposes of him as he 
pleases; and reproves him when he fails in obedi- 
ence and submission. God “granted them a king in 
his indignation, and took him away in his wrath,” 
Hosea xiii. 11. 

Moses, in anticipation of this event, had prescribed 
a2 number of regulations for the government of the 
Hebrew kings, in which the principle of the theoc- 
racy is fully recognized, Deut. xvii. 14, &c. The 
monarchs were to be chosen by God ; to be iustructed 
by his priests; to be submissive to his orders; not to 
undertake any thing of consequence without consult- 
ing him; and to be under such dependence on his 
will that he might reject them, as he did Saul, when 
they neglected their duty. When God promised 
David to make the crown hereditary in bis family, 
it was a departure from the fundamental maxiin of 
the monarchy, that the kings should be elective, and 
be placed over the people by God. 
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Tt must be admitted, that after this prince, the kings 
of Judah and Israel governed according to their own 
will; and after the schism of Jeroboam, few of them 
observed the rules of the theocracy. They would | 
not submit to restraint, but endeavored to cast off 
that happy subjection to which the judges and tle 
first kings bad submitted. All kinds of calanities 
then poured in upon them and their subjects: they 
were delivered as a prey to their enemies, and had 
no peace or prosperity at home or abroad. God 
visited them with a multitude of troubles, and at last 
dispersed them into distant countries. To remind 
them of their dependence, and bring them back to 
their duty, however, the Lord raised up, from time 
to time, prophets, full ef zeal and courage, who 
boldly upbraided them with their prevarications and 
impieties ; and who opposed themselves, like a wall 
of brass, to whatever they committed contrary to the 
rights of God. ‘These holy men did not only appear 
in Judah, where the public worship of Jehovah was 
maintained, but also in Israel, however schismastic 
and polluted that might be. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, notwithstanding the 
almost general defection of the two kingdoms, God 
still maintained his theocracy im them, as well hy his 
vengeance executed against wicked kings, as by these 
good princes who obeyed his comunauds, and those 
prophets whom he raised up, from time to time, till 
the captivity of Babylon. 

During the captivity, we are not to expect any cer- 
tain form of government in Israel, nor any regular 
polity. In vain the Jews pretend to find one beyond 
the Euphrates, either before or since Cyrus’s time. 
We kuow of none that was well supported even after 
the return from the captivity, during the time the 
Hebrews were subject to the kings of Persia and of 
Greece. During these times the government was a 
kind of aristocracy, subordinate to the Persians and 
the Grecians. The high-priest was at the head of 
the principal people, whose power, being limited by 
the sovereign authority, only extended to matters 
relating to the law and religion. It was a kind of 
voluntary or conventional jurisdiction, to which the 
people submitted, so far as they pleased. 

The Asmonean princes introduced a fifth periad, 
which presents a new aspect of government. After 
the Maccabees had supported the religion of their 
country, with great hazard of their lives, and had, 
with extraordinary bravery, repelled the wicked com- 
mands of Antiochus Epiphanes, they shook off the 
yoke of the kings of Assyria, and, asserting their 
liberty, took the title of princes of the Jews, and of 
kings. By the consent of the people, they united the 
high-priesthood to the supreme authority. Under 
the government of these princes, we find evident 
traces of the theocracy. The supreme governor was 
invested with the sacerdotal character; so that the 
kingdom was what Moses calls “a kingdom of 
priests ;” (Exod. xix. 6.) or, as Peter speaks, (1 Epist. 
ii. 9.) “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood.” The 
royal power, and the sacerdotal united, made a sin- 
gular kind of polity, under princes entirely deyoted 
to the service of God, instructed in his laws, and in- 
terested by the rnles of politics to support them, and 
to make the people observe them. They could by 
no possibility endure idolatry, ignorance, impiety ; 
or those gross disorders which had prevailed under 
the kings. So that the commonwealth of the He- 
brews was never more in earnest to perform the laws 
of God, or more exempt from those crimes denounced 
by the prophets, than under the Asmoneun princes. 
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Under their government, the Romans did not in- 
terfere with religion: they even left a considerable 
share of authority to the later princes of the Asio- 
nean race, Heroil succeeded to the kingdom, under 
the protection of the Romans, but he sacrificed every 
thing to his ambition and politics; and though he 
made an outward profession of the Jewish religion, 
he violated it on many occasions. The priests and 
people, however, coutinued firmly attached to it; 
and when Christ appeared, external religion was in 
a flourishing condition. His preaching chiefly re- 
proved the Pharisees, who, by their subtle distine- 
tions, and refinements on the law, bad obscured its 
true sense, and subverted its real intention. Our 
Saviour exposed their hypocrisy, censured and cor- 
rected their mistakes, restored primitive piety, and 
gave the rules of a pure and sincere worship, in niind 
and in truth. 

The religion of the Jews may be considered in 
different points of view, with respect to the different 
conditions of their nation. Under the patriarchs, 
they were occasionally instructed in the will of God, 
opposed idolatry and atheisin, used circumcision as 
the appointed seal of the covenant made by God with 
Avraham, and followed the laws which reason, as- 
sisted by the lights of grace and faith, discover to 
honest hearts, who seriously seek God, his righteous- 
ness, aud truth. ‘They lived in expectation of the 
Messiah, the desire of all nations, to complete their 
hopes and wishes, and fully to instruct and bless 
them. Such was the religion of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Judah, Joseph, &c. who maintained the wor- 
ship of God, and the tradition of the true religion. 
After the time of Moses, the religion of the Hebrews 
became more fixed. Previously, every one honored 
God according to his heart and judgment; but now, 
ceremonies, days, feasts, priests and sacrifices were 
determined with great exactness. The legislator de- 
scribed the age, sex, and color of certain victims; 
their number, qualities, and nature; at what hour, 
by whom, aud on what occasions they were to be 
offered. He prescribed the several purifications to 
be used in preparing themselves for their approach 
to things holy, and the legal impurities which forbade 
their approach; the means of preventing, of avoid- 
ing, and of expiating pollutions. He regulated the 
tribe, the family, the bodily qualities, the habits, or- 
der, rank, and functions of the priests and Levites. 
He specified the measures, metals, woods, and works 
of the tabernacle, or portable temple ; the dimensions, 
metal, and figure of the altar, and its utensils; ina 
word, he omitted nothing which concerned the wor- 
ship of God, who was the first and principal, or, more 
properly speaking, the only object of the Jewish re- 
igion. 

The long abode of the Hebrews in Egypt had 
cherished in them a strong propénsity to idolatry ; 
and neither the miracles of Moses, nor his precau- 
tions to withdraw them from the worship of idols, 
nor the rigor of his laws, nor the splendid marks of 
God’s presence ju the Israelitish camp, were able to 
conquer this unhappy perversity. We know with 
what facility they adopted the adoration of the golden 
calf, when they had scarcely passed the channel of 
the Red sea, where they had been eye-witnesses of 
divinely preserving wonders! 

Moses delivered his laws in the wilderness; but 
’ they were not all observed there. (See Deut. xii. 8,9.) 
The Hebrews did not circumcise the children born 
during their wanderings, because of the danger to 
which infants newly circumcised would have been 
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exposed ; and also because the people of Israel, not 
being then mingled with other nations, were not un- 
der such a necessity of taking that sign, which was 
instituted principally to distinguish them, Josh, y. 4, 
5, 6, 7. 

During the wars of Joshua against the Canaanites, 
and before the ark of God was established in a fixed 
place, it was difficult to observe all the laws of Moses; 
and heuce we see under Joshua and the Judges, and 
even in the reign of Saul, much laxity of couduct, 
not observable under David or Solomon, when the 
Hebrews were at peace, and when there was more 
easy access to the tabernacle, “In those days there 
was no king in Israel, and every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes,” Judg. xvii. 5,6. Hence 
Micah’s ephod, at Laish, (ch. xviii. 31.) that which 
Gideon made in his family, (ch. vill. 27.) the irregu- 
larities of Eli’s sons, (1 Sam. ii. 12, 13.) the crime of 
the inhabitants of Gibeah, (Judg. xix. 22, &c.) and the 
frequent idolatries of the Israelites. 

Saul and David, with all their authority, were not 
able entirely to suppress such inveterate disorders, 
Superstitions, which the Israelites did not dare to 
exercise in public, were practised in private. They 
sacrificed on the high places, and consulted diviners 
and magicians. Solomon, whom God had chosen to 
build his temple, was himself a stone of stumbling to 
Israel. He erected altars to the false gods of the 
Pheenicians, Moabites, and Ammonites ; and not only 
permitted bis wives to worship the gods of their own 
country, but himself adored them, 1 Kings xi, 5—7. 
Most of his successors showed a similar weakness. 
Jeroboam introduced the worship of the golden 
calves into Israel, which took such deep root that it 
was never entirely extirpated. 

By the captivity in Babylon the Hebrews were 
brought to repentance, and renounced idolatry. 
Henceforth they became devoted to the service of the 
true God, and no false gods were tolerated amongst 
them. During the reign of the Maccabwan princes, 
however, another evil, equally pernicious in its effects 
on genuine religion, sprung up among them. The 
sect of the Pharisees, who divested the law of its 
simplicity and purity, and superadded to it a number 
of pernicious doctrines, said to have been preserved 
by tradition from Moses, acquired great importance 
in the state, and their opinions and observances had 
the tendency of diverting the minds of the people 
from the essence of religion—the pure and spiritual 
worship of God, and attaching them to a number of 
unmeaning, and to some immoral, ceremonies. At 
the time of our Saviour’s appearance, he found the 
Hebrews divided, with few exceptions, into the two 
sects of the Pharisees and the Sadducees ; the former 
of whom made the law of God void by their tradi- 
tion, and the latter of whom were a sort of religious 
Epicureans. They denied the resurrection of the 
dead, and the existence of angels and spirits. Never 
had there been so much zeal and punctuality among 
the Hebrews in the observance of their ritual, united 
with so great an aversion to the religion of the heart, 
which these were intended to promote. His remon- 
strances, instructions, and denunciations were fruit- 
less, as to the nation generally ; they pursued their 
infatuated career, until, having filled up the measure 
of their iniquity, they were given over by God to 
those bitter punishments, which have rendered them 
a by-word among all people. 

The Hebrew ceremonial was of a typical charac- 
ter ; prefiguring the priesthood and kingdom of Christ, 
and the privileges and happiness of his people Their 
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bondage in Egypt, their miraculous deliverance, their 
passage through the Red sea, their sojourning in the 
wilderness, their entrance into the promised land, 
their circumcision, ceremonies, priests, and sacri- 
fices, were all predictive figures of Christ’s coming, 
of the establishment of Christianity, and of the wor- 
ship, sacraments, and excellence of the gospel. (For 
an account of the religious feasts, &c. of the Hebrews, 
see the respective articles.) 

The administration of juslice among the Hebrews 
is a subject which demands some notice in a sketch 
of their history. Under the patriarchs, sovereign ju- 
dicial authority was vested in the heads of tribes or 
families. Whey disinherited, banished, or inflicted 
capital punishment, without being responsible to any 
higher earthly power. (See Gen. xxi. 9—14; xxxviil. 
24; xlix. 7; xxii.10.) Much of the patriarchal spirit 
of the law was retained after the exodus, but Moses, 
under the immediate direction of God himself, was 
appointed supreme judge. At the suggestion of 
Jethro, the legislator relieved himself from some part 
of his judicial duties, by appointing inferior judges 
over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens ; reserving 
the weightier or more important causes for himself, 
Exod. xviii. 13—26. When the people became set- 
tled in the land, every city appears to have had its 
elders, who formed a court of judicature, with a 
power of determining lesser matters in their respect- 
ive districts, Deut. xvi. 18; xvii. 8, 9. (See also 
Deut. xxi. 1—9.) According to the rabbins, every 
city which contained a hundred inhabitants possessed 
a court of judicature, consisting of three judges; but 
those cities which were larger had twenty-three of 
these officers. But Josephus, in whose time these 
courts existed, states that Moses ordained seven 
judges, of known virtue and integrity, to be estab- 
lished in every city, to whom two ministers were 
added out of the tribe of Levi; so that there were 
in every city nine judges—seven laymen and two 
Levites. (Antiq. b.iv. ce. 14; Wars, b.ii.c.20.) The 
Hebrew legislator enjoins the strictest impartiality on 
the judges, in the discharge of their judicial func- 
tions, and prohibits their taking of gifts under any 
circumstances ; (Exod. xxiii. 8.) reminding them, at 
the same time, that a judge sits in the seat of God, 
and that, therefore, no man should have any pre- 
eminence in his sight, neither ought he to be afraid 
of any man in declaring the law, Exod. xxiii. 6, 7; 
Lev. xix. 15; Deut. i. 173 xxi. 18—20. 

From Deut. xvii. 8—11, we see that appeals lay 
from the courts already mentioned to a supreme tri- 
bunal. But the earliest mention of any such tribunal 
is under the reign of Jehoshaphat, and which, it is 
expressly stated, was erected for the decision of such 
cases, 2 Chron. xix. 8—11l. The Jewish writers in- 
sist that this was the Sanhedrim, to which there are 
so many allusions made in the New Testament, and 
which they also assert to have existed from the time 
of Moses, possessing the supreme authority in all 
civil matters. Of this, however, there is no proof: 
it was not instituted till the time of the Maccabees, 
from which period it is frequently spoken of as the 
supreme judicial tribunal. It consisted of seventy, 
seventy-one, or seventy-two menibers, chosen from 
among the chief priests, Levites, and elders of the 
people, of whom the high-priest was the president, 
and took cognizance of the general affairs of the na- 
tion. It gave judgment, however, only in the most 
important causes, reserving inferior matters for the 
lower courts, appeals from which, as we have before 
stated, lay here. (Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron, b.v.; 
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Lightfoot’s Prospect of the Temple, ch. xxit.; Lamy’s 
Apparatus Biblieas, b. i. ch. 125 Michaelis on the 
Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 247, &c.) 

Of judicial procedure, or form of process, as we call 
it, our information is scanty. In the early period of 
the Hebrew commonwealth, the precedure was no 
doubt very summary, as few rules are prescribed for 
conducting it. Every man managed his own cause ; 
1 Kings iii, 15—28. From a passage in Job, (xxix. 
15—17.) Michaélis infers that men of wisdom and 
influence might be asked for their opinions in diffi- 
cult cases, and that they might also interfere to assist 
those who were not capable of defending themselves 
against malicious accusers. The exhortation in Isa. 
i. 17. he also thinks to have a reference to such a 
practice. In criminal cases the judges’ first business 
was to exhort the accused person to confess the crime 
with which he stood charged, “that be might lave a 
portion in the next life,’ Josh. vii. 19, The cath 
was then administered to the witnesses, (Lev. v. 1.) 
who offered their evidence against him; after which 
he was heard in defence, John vii. 51. In matters 
where life was concerned, one witness was not suf- 
ficient; (Numb. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6,7; xix. 15.) 
but in those of lesser moment, particularly those re- 
lating to money and value, it seems that a single wit- 
ness, if unexceptionable, and upon oath, was enough 
to decide between plaintiff and defendant. Frem the 
account of our Saviowr’s trial before the supreme 
council, we see that witnesses were examined sejja- 
rately, and without hearing each other’s declaration, 
and that it was necessarily in the presence of the ac- 
cused. This is evident, from the contradiction in 
the evidence of the two witnesses brought against 
Jesus, (Mark xiv. 56, seq.) which would doubtless 
have been avoided, had they been admitted imto court 
together. ; 

Sentence having been pronounced on a person 
found guilty of a capital crime, he was hurried away 
to the place of execution; and in cases where the 
punishment of stoning was inflicted, the witnesses 
were compelled to take the lead, Deut. xvii. 7; Acts 
vii. 58, 59, It was also customary for the judge and 
the witnesses to lay their hands on the criminal’s 
head, saying, “Thy blood be upen thine own head.” 
In allusion to this usage, which was a declaration cf 
the justice of the sentence, the Jews alluded, when 
they said, with reference to our Lord—* His bloed 
be upon us and our children,” Matt. xxvii. 25. In 
Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, where our Lord says, “Father, if 
it be possible, let this eup pass from me,” there is an 
allusion to the practice which obtained of giving to 
the malefactor a cup of wine, in which there was in- 
fused a grain of incense, for the purpose of intoxi- 
cating and stupifying him, that he might be the less 
sensible of pain, For deciding in disputed cases of 
property, where no other means remained, recourse 
was had to the sacred lot, which was regarded as the 
determination of God, Proy. xvi. 83; xviii. 18. It 
was for this purpose that the wim aud thummim 
was employed; as it was in criminal cases for the 
discovery of the guilty ; but never for convicting them. 

During the times of the New Testament, the Roman 
tribunal was the last resort, in cases of a criminal na- 
ture. The Jews could put no man to death without 
the consent of the governor, (John xviii. 31.) thergh 
they had the power of inflicting inferior punishments, 
and in most other respects lived according to their 
own laws. Hence the allusions to the Reman law, 
mode of trial, &c. in the New Testament are very’ 
numerous; as (1.) crucifixion; (2.) hanging, or the 
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rope ; (3.) stoning; (4.) fire, or burning; (5.) the tym- 
panum, or whipping; (6.) imprisonment; (7.) the 
sword, or beheading; (8.) precipitation, or stoning; 
(9.) rencding to pieces by thorns, or treading under 
the feet of animals; (10.) sawing asunder ; (11.) suf- 
focation in ashes; (12.) cutting off the hair; (13.) 
blinding the eyes; (14.) stretching on the wooden 
horse. Several of these modes of punishment were 
introduced among the Hebrews in consequence of 
their intercourse with surrounding nations, and are, 
therefore, not to be attributed to their lawgiver. 

For an account of the writing, language, books, 
and literary composition of the Hebrews, the reader 
is referred to the respective articles; as also for their 
dress, houses, &c. See Language, Lervrers, Por- 
try, House, Dresses, &c. 

The existence of the Hebrews as a people distinct 
from all others, to this day, is a miracle of that in- 
disputable kind which may well justify a few re- 
marks. 

1. They are spread into all parts of the earth ; being 
found not only in Europe, but to the utmost extrem- 
ity of Asia, even in Thibet aud China. They abound 
in Persia, Northern India, and Tartary, wherever our 
travellers have penetrated. These are, as they as- 
sert, probably, descendauts of the tribes carried away 
captive by the Assyria mouarchs. 'They are also 
numerous in Arabia, in Egypt, and throughout 
Africa. 

2. These dispersions are of different epochs ; some 
were voluntary, others forced. ‘That many Hebrews 
settled in Egypt from the days of Solomon, is very 
credible. (See 1 Kings xi. 40; Jer. xli. xiii. et al.) 
Many thousands were in Alexandria alone ; and we 
learn from the Acts, that they had synagogues in 
Cyrene, Libya, &c. as well as throughout Greece and 
Asia Minor; as Rome, and elsewhere in Italy, &c. 

3. In most parts of the world their state is much the 
same—one of dislike, contempt, or oppression, With- 
in the last few years they bave received more justice 
at the hands of some of the European states; but it 
is evident that they hold their possessions by a very 
precarious tenure, 

4. bea every where maintain observances peculiar 
to themselves ; such as circumcision, performed after 
their own manner, and at their own time of life, that 
is, during infancy ; also the observance of a sabbath, 
or day of rest, not the same day of the week as that 
of nations which also observe a sabbath. They have 
generally retained some remembrance of the pass- 
over; but there are Jews who, not being included in 
the plot of Haman, to destroy their nation, do not 
commemorate the Puriin. This national constancy 
demonstrates a most wonderful energy in the Mosaic 
institutions ; which are still fresh and vigorous, and 
not obsolete. 

5. They are divided into various sects. Some of 
them are extremely attached to the traditions of the 
rabbins, and to the multiplied observances enjoined 
in the Talmud. Others, as the Caraites, reject these 
with scorn, and adhere solely to Scripture. The 
majority of the Jews in Europe, and those. with whose 
works we are mostly conversant, are rabbinists; and 
may be taken as representatives of the ancient Phari- 
sees. But all Jews profess a veneration for their 
sacred books; and according to the best information 
that can be obtained, they preserve them carefully, 
and read them with respect in their places of worship ; 
to which, in all countries, they fail not to resort. 

6. They ik where consider Judea as their proper 
country, and Jerusalem as their metropolitan city. 
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Wherever settled, and for however long, they still 
cherish a recollection or reference, unparalleled 
among nations. ‘They have not lost it; they will 
not lose it; and they transmit it to their posterity, 
however comfortably they may be settled in any resi- 
dence, or in any country. They hope against hope, 
to see Zion and Jerusalem revive from their ashes. 

7. The number of the Jewish nation was estimated, 
a few years ago, for the information of Buonaparte, 
at the following amount; but from what documents 
we know not: 


In the Turkish empire . . . .  1,000,0C0 
In Persia, China, India, on the east 
and west of the Ganges . . . . 300,000 
In the westof Europe, Africa, Amer- 
CBR PES LATS - 41,700,000 
Total 3,000,000 


This number is probably very far short of the truth. 
Maltebrun estimates them at 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

8. The long protracted existence of the Hebrews as 
a separate people, is not ouly a standing evidence of 
the truth of the Bible, but is of that kind which defies 
hesitation, imitation, or parallel. Were this people 
totally extinet, some might affect to say, that they 
never exisled ; or that if they did once exist, that they 
never practised such rites as were imputed to them ; 
or that they were not a numerous people, but a small 
tribe of iguorant and unsettled Arabs. The care with 
whicl the Jews preserve their sacred books, and the 
confermity of those preserved in the East with those 
of the West, as lately attested, is a satisfactory argu- 
ment in favor of the genuineness of both ; and, further, 
the dispersion of the nation has proved the security 
of these documents; as it has not been in the power 
of any one enemy, however potent, to destroy the 
entire series, or to consign it to oblivion. 

There appears to have been a distinction or pre- 
rogative generally attached to the appellation Hebrew, 
in the early days of the gospel. Paul describes him- 
self as a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” (Phil. iii. 5.) and 
the Grecians are said to murmur against the Hebrews, 
(Acts vi. 1.) though both parties were of the same 
nation. It seems, therefore, that the residents in the 
Holy Land, at least, if not the whole nation, pre- 
ferred the name of Hebrew, as more honorable than 
that of Jew, which was rather a foreign appella- 
tion imposed upon them, especially out of their own 
country. This discovers a propriety in Paul’s ad- 
dressing, as most respectful, his epistle “to the He- 
brews,” not “to the Jews.” Perhaps, also, the con- 
verts to Christianity retained this preference, and 
declined being called Jews, as no longer professing 
Judaism; even while they acknowledged themselves 
to be Hebrews by descent from the father of tue 
faithful. 

Epistie To tHe Hesrews.—Neither the nature 
nor the limits of a dictionary will admit of a critical 
dissertation on the controverted questions affecting 
this sacred composition. The majority of critics 
agree in referring it to the apostle Paul ; though sev- 
ers] writers of sound judgment and learning contest 
the evidence on which this opinion is founded. For 
satisfaction upon this subject, as well as upon the 
language in which the epistle was written, we must 
refer to those authors who have professedly treated 
upon them; among these we may notice particular- 
ly the work of professor Stuart. Omitting, then, 
the question of the Pauline origin ef the epistle, we 
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,emark, that its canonical authority. and its genuine- 
ness and authenticity, are so fi ly attested by the 
strongest evidence, historical and internal, that they 
may safely be pronounced unimpeachable. That 
the church, during the first century after the apos- 
tolic age, ascribed it to some one of the apostles,” re- 
marks the writer to wliom we have just referred, “is 
clear, from the fact, that it was inserted among the 
canonical books of the churches in the East and the 
West; that it was comprised in the Peschito; in the 
old Latin version; and was certainly admitted by 
the Alexandrine and Palestine churches. The ob- 
ject of this epistle, which ranks amongst the most im- 
portant of the new-covenant Scriptures, was to prove 
to the Jews, from their own Scriptures, the divinity, 
humanity, atonement, and intercession of Christ ; 
particularly his pre-eminence over Moses and the 
angels of God—to demonstrate the superiority of the 
gospel to the law; and the real object and design of 
the Mosaic institutions—to fortify the minds of the 
Hebrew converts against apostasy under persecu- 
tion, und to engage them to a deportment becoming 
their Christian profession. In this view, the epistle 
furnishes a key to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
(See the Bibl. Repository, vol. ii. p. 469.) 

HEBRON, or Cuesron, one of the most ancient 
cities of Canaan, being built seven years before 
Tanis, the capital of Lower Egypt, Numb. xiii. 22. 
It is thought to have been founded by Arba, an 
ancient giant of Palestine, and hence to have been 
ealled Kirjath-arba, Arba’s city, (Josh. xiv. 15.) which 
dame was afterwards changed into Hebron. The 
Anakim dwelt at Hebron when Joshua conquered 
Canaan, Josh. xv. 13. 

Hebron, which was given to Judah, and became a 
city of refuge, was situated on an eminence, about 
twenty-seven miles south of Jerusalem, and about 
the same distance north of Beersheba. Abraham, 
Sarah, and Isaac were buried near the city, in the 
cave of Machpelah, Gen. xxiii. 7,8,9. After the 
death of Saul, David fixed his residence at Hebron, 
and it was for some time the metropolis of his king- 
dom, 2 Sam. ii. 2—5. It is now called El Hhalil, 
and contains a population of about 400 families of 
Arabs, besides a hundred Jewish houses. “They 
are so mutinous,” says D’Arvieux, “ that they rarely 

ay [the duties] without force, and commonly a re- 
inforcement from Jerusalem is necessary. The peo- 
ple are brave, and when in revolt extend their incur- 
sions as far as Bethlehem, and make amends by 
their pillage for what is exacted from them. They 
are so well acquainted with the windings of the 
mountains, and know so well how to post themselves 
to advantage, that they close all the passages, and 
exclude every assistance from reaching the Souba- 
chi. . . . The Turks dare not dwell here, believing 
that they could not live a week if they attempted ‘t. 
The Greeks have a church in the village.” The 
mutinous character of this people, one would think, 
was but a continuation of their ancient disposition ; 
which might render them fit instruments for serving 
David against Saul, and Absalom against David.— 
The advantage they possessed in their knowledge of 
the passes, may account also for the protracted re- 
sistance which David made to Saul, and the neces- 
sity of the latter employing a considerable force in 
order to dislodge his adversary. David was so well 
aware of this advantage of station, that when Absa- 
lom had possessed himself of Hebron, he did not 
think of attacking him there, but fled in all haste 
from Jerusalem, northward. [The Turks now dwell 
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there, and there is a Turkish governor. (See Mod. 
Trav. Palestine, p. 182, seq.) -R. 

HEIFER, (Rep,) Sacririce or. The order for 
this service is given in Numb, xix. Spencer believes 
it to have been instituted in opposition to Egyptian 
superstition. Jerome aud others think, that the red 
heifer was sacrificed yearly; but some of the rab- 
bins maintain, that one only was burnt from Moses 
to Ezra; and from Ezra to the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans, only six, or at most nine. 
The ceremony is said to have been always perform- 
ed on the mount of Olives, over against the temple, 
after the ark was fixed at Jerusalem. See hep 
HeIrer. 

Some authors suppose that the red heifer was one 
of the sacrifices oftered in the name of all the peo- 
ple. It was to be without blemish; its blood was 
sprinkled seven times towards the entrance of the 
tabernacle; the whole body was consumed ; and the 
ashes used in purifying those who were polluted by 
touching any dead body, or otherwise. Calmct 
thinks the red heifer was a sacrifice for sin, but not 
an oblation, that name being proper only to what 
was offered solemuly to God on the altar of burut- 
offerings. When the red heifer was burned without 
the camp, its ashes were gathered and preserved in 
a clean place. Part of them were cecasionally put 
into water, with which all who had contracted legal 
defilement were to be sprinkled; on pain of being 
cut off from the congregation. It was a water cf 
separation. The heifer was a type of Christ, Heb. 
ix. 13. 

HEIFERS. As the words ox and bull, in their 
figurative sense, signify rich and powerful persons, 
who live in affluence, who forget God, and contemn 
the poor; so by heifers are sometimes meant wo- 
men who are rich, delicate, and voluptuous,—who 
make vleasure their god, Amos iv. 1; Hos. iv. 
16; x. 11. 

HEIR, a person who succeeds 3 right of inherit- 
ance to anestate, property, &c. But the principles 
of heirship in the East differ from those among us ; 
so that children do not always wait till their parents 
are dead, before they receive their portions. ence, 
when Christ is called, “heir of all things,” it does 
not imply the death of any former possessor of all 
things; and when saints are called heirs of the prom- 
ise, of righteousness, of the kingdom, of the world, 
of God, “joint heirs” with Christ, it implies merely 
participants in such or such advantages, but no de- 
cease of any party in possession would be under- 
stood by those to whom these passages were ad- 
dressed ; though among ourselves there is no actual 
heirship till the parent, or proprietor, is departed. 

Another principle in which the orientals differ 
from us, is that which regulates the heirship of 
princes and the succession to the throne. The fol- 
lowing extracts will illustrate the subject :— 

“The word sultan is a title given to the Ottoman 
princes, born while their fathers were in possession 
of the throne, and to those of the Gingnissian fami- 
ly. The epithet sultan, therefore, is bestowed on 
him who enjoys the right of succession; and this, by 
the Turkish law, belongs to the eldest of the family. 
Tt is to be remembered, as has before heen remark- 
ed, that he must be born while his father possesses 
the throne.” (Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 65.) To these 
principles we find an eastern prince appealing; and 
as he also states the reasons on which they are found- 
ed, it may not be amiss to introduce his discourse on 
this subject. “ Zemes, sailing to Rhodes, was there 
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honorably received by the great master, and all 
the rest of the kuights of the order; to whoin, in 
their publicke asseusblie three daies after, hee openly 
declared the causcs of the discord betwixt his broti- 
er and him; alledging for the color of his rebel- 
lion, That although Baiazet was his elder brother, 
yet that he was born whilst his father yet tiued in pri- 
uate estate, vnder sudiection and comimand, long be- 
fore he possessed the kingdome, and so no king’s 
sonue: whereas he himselte was the jfirst borne of 
his father, beeing an emperor, and so not heire of his 

rivate fortune, (as was Baiazet,) but of his greatest 
ps and empire,” &c. (Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, p. 442.) This usage will, perliaps, remove 
the difficulty which presents itself in the Scripture 
. Statement ot the age of Hezekiah, when he ascended 
the throne. If this prince were but 25 years old, 
when be began to reign, as stated in 2 Chron. xxix. 
1. then he must have been born when his father 
Ahaz was under 11 years of age—an almost natural 
impossibility. Butit we refer to this principle which 
regulates the succession to the throne in the East, 
and consider Hezekiah as having been the first born 
after his father’s accession, aud “a son of 25 years,” 
estimating bis age from that period, all will be natu- 
ral and easy. It is ebvicus to remark, that compu- 
tations of time, by descents, (as that of Christ, by his 
geneualogy,) are greatly affected by this principle ; 
since the length of lives, reigns, &c. when the suc- 
cessor is not the eldest son, but the youngest, are 
rendered obviously, and materially, imperfect by it. 
See Anorrion. 

HELAM, a place celebrated for a defeat of the 
Syrians by David, in which he took their horses and 
chariots; (2 Sam. x. 17.) it would seem to have been 
not far from the Euphrates. But in 1 Chron. xix. 
17. instead of Helam (of which city we bave no 
knowledge) we read (Sas, -Iléhem,) “ David tell up- 
on them ;” which Calmet takes to be the best reading. 

HELBAH, or Cuexsa, a city of Asher; (Judg. 1. 
wi yerhaps Helbon in Syria. 

SLBON, a city of Syria famous for its wines, 
(Ezek. xxvii. 18.) and probably the present Haleb, or, 
as called in Europe, Aleppo. It is situated, accord- 
ing to Russell, who has given a very full description 
of it, in lat. 36° 11/ 25’ N. long. 37° 9! E.; about 180 
miles north of Damascus, aud about 80 inland from 
the coast of the Mediterranean sea. In 1822, Alep- 
po was visited by a dreadful earthquake, by which 
it was almost entirely destroyed. 

HELIOPOLIS, a celebrated city of Egypt, called 
in Coptic, the Hebrew, and in the English version, 
On, Gen. xli. 45. The Egyptian name signifies ight, 
sun; and hence the Greek name Heliopolis, which 
signifies city of the sun. 'The Seventy mention ex- 
pressly that On is Heliopolis, Sept. Ex. i. 11. Jere- 
miah (xliii. 18.) calls this city in Hebrew Beth-She- 
mesh, 1. e. house or temple of the sun. In Ezek. 
xxx. 17, the name is pronounced Aven, which is the 
saine as On. The Arabs call it Ain-Shems, fountain 
of the sun. All these names come from the cireum- 
stance, that the city was the ancient seat of the 
Egyptian worship of the sun. Thus Joseph’s father- 
in-law, Potiphera, was priest at On, i.e. he was 
doubtless a priest of the sun, as his name Poti-phera. 
denotes, viz. one who belongs to the sun. Strabo 
visited the ruins of this city, the destruction of 
which he refers to Cambyses, and saw there still 
large buildings in which the priests dwelt. He re- 
marks that the city was formerly the seat of priests 
who occupied wapetie with philosophy and as- 
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tronomy ; but that now they only took care of the 
sacrifices and rites of worship. “The city,” he says, 
“lies upon an immense dike. In it is the tem- 
ple of the sun, and the ox Mnevis, which is kept in 
a chapel, and is worshipped by the inhabitants, like 
the Apis at Memphis. At present the city is desert- 
ed. The temple is very ancient, and in the Egyp- 
tian style. Two obelisks of this temple, which were 
the least injured, have been carried to Rome; the 
rest are still in their places.” (xvii. 1. § 29.) To these 
obelisks or images the prophet Jeremiah probably re- 
fers, xliii. 138. ‘These obelisks and ruins are also 
mentioned by Abulfeda, and likewise by Abdollatif; 
who gives a particular description of them. (Relation 
de PEgypte, ed. De Sacy, p. 180.) 

The present state of these ruins is described by 
Niebuhr: (“Reisebeschr. i. p. 98.) “The ruins of this 
ancient city (Heliopolis) lie near the village Matarea, 
about two hours [six miles] from Cairo, towards the 
north-eust. But nothing now remains except im- 
meuse dikes and mounds fulluf small pieces of mar- 
ble, granite, and pottery, some remnants of a sphinx, 
and an obelisk still standing erect. This last is one 
single block of granite, covered on its four sides with 
hieroglyphics. Its height above ground is 58 feet. 
It belonged to the ancient teniple of the sun.” 

Another Heliopolis is alluded to in Scripture un- 
der the name of the “ plain of Aven,” or field of the 
sun, Amosi. 5. This was the Helicpelis of Ca@le- 
Syria, now Baalbeck. See Aven. *R. 

HELL. The Heb. 5x2, Sheol, and the Gr.” Adyc, 
Hades, often signify the grave, or the place of depart- 
ed spirits, Ps. xvi. 10; Isa. xiv. 9; Ezek. xxxi. 15. 
Here was the rich man, after being buried, Luke 
xvi. 23. The rebellious angels were also “ cast down 
into hell, and delivered unto chains of darkness,” 2 
Pet. ii. 4. These and many other passages in the 
Old Testament show the futility of that opinion, 
which attributes to the Hebrews an ignorance of a 
future state. The Jews place hell in the centre of 
the earth: they call it the deep, and destruction ; 
they believe it to be situated under waters and 
mountains; they also term it Gehennom, or Gehen- 
na, which signifies the valley of Hinnom, or the val- 
ley of the sons of Hinnem, which was, as it were, 
the common sewer of Jerusalem, where children 
were sacrificed to Moloch. See Genenna. 

But the term hell is most commonly applied to the 
place of punishment in the unseen world. Jews, 
Mussulmans, and Christians have all depicted the bor- 
rors and the punishments of bell as:their several fan- 
cies have conceived of it; but without entering into 
a discussion upon these topics, we may remark, that 
Seripture is decisive as to the principal punishment, 
consisting in a hopeless separation from God, and a 
privation of his sight, and of the beatific vision. 

The eternity of hell-torments is acknowledged 
throughout Scripture: the fire of the damned will 
never be extinguished, nor their worm die. (See 
Fire.) But the Jews believe, that some among 
them will not continue for ever in hell. They main- 
tain that every Jew, not infected with heresy, or 
who has not acted contrary to certain points men- 
tioned by the rabbins, is not above a year in purga- 
tory; and that infidels only, or people eminently 
wicked, remain perpetually in hell. Manasseh Ben 
Israel names three sorts of persons who would be 
damned eternally: 1.) Atheists, who deny the exist- 
ence of God; (2.) they who deny the divine author- 
ity of the law; (3.) they who reject the resurrection 
of the dead. These people, though otherwise of 
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moral lives, will be punished with endless tortures. 
Other rabbins, such as Maimonides, Abarbanel, &e. 
assert, that after a certain time, the souls of wicked 
men will be annihilated. 

As the happiness of paradise is expressed in 
Scripture under the idea of a feast or wedding, sur- 
rounded by abundant light, joy, and pleasure, so hell 
is represented as a place of dismal darkness, where 
is noihing but griet, sidiuess, vexation, rage, despair, 
and gnashing of teeth. The regret, remorse, and 
despair of the dammed are expressed by the rabbins 
under the name of disorder in the soul: which is 
what Isaiah (Ixvi. 24.) and Mark (ix. 43, 45.) mean 
by that worm which guaws and does not die. 

“The gates of hell,” meutioned by our, Saviour, 
(Matt. xvi. 18.) signify the power of hell; for the 
eastern people call the palaces of their princes 
gates. (See Gare.) The Jews say there are three 
gates belonging to hell: the first isin the wilderness, 
aud by that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram descended 
into hell: the second is in the sea; for itis said that 
Jonah, who was thrown into the sea, “cried to God 
out of the belly of hell,” Jonah ii. 8. The third is in 
Jerusalem; for Isaiah tells us that “the tire of the 
Lord is in Sion, and his furnace in Jerusalem,” Isa. 
xxxi. 9.—J. Earth; 2. water; 3. fire. These are 
evidently three modes of death, or destruction. 

(The Sheol of the Old Testament or the Hades 
of the New, according to the notions of the Hebrews, 
was a vast subterranean receptacle, where the sonls 
of the dead existed in a separate s ate until the res- 
urrection of their bodies. The region of the blessed, 


or paradise, they supposed to be in the upper part of 


this receptacle ; while beneatl was the abyss or Ge- 
henna, in which the souls of the wicked were sub- 
jected to punishment, Is. xiv, 9, seq. Luke xvi. 23, 
seq. (See Lowth. Lect. on Heb. Poetry, vii. Camp- 
bell, Prel. Diss. vi. pt. 2. § 2, seq. § 19.) R. 

HELLENISTS, “the Grecians,” Acts vi. 1, et al. 
They were called Hellenistical Jews, who lived in 
cities and provinces where the Greek tongue was 
spoken. Not being much accustomed to Hebrew or 
Syriac, they generally used the Greek version of the 
LXX, both in public and private, which was disap- 
proved of by Hebraizing Jews, who could not en- 
dure that the Holy Seriptures should be read in any 
language beside their original Hebrew. This, how- 
ever, was not the only difference between the Hel- 
lenistical and the Hebraizing Jews. The latter re- 
proached their brethren with reading Scripture after 
~ the Egyptian manner, that is, from the left to the 
right; whereas the rabbins say, that as the sun 
moves from east to west,so they should read from 
the right hand to the left. This difference, however, 
produced no schism or separation. 

HELMET, a piece of defensive armor for the 
head. See Arms, and Armor. 

I. HEMAN, of the tribe of Judah, celebrated for 
his wisdom. He flourished before Solomon, 1 Kings 
iv. 31; [v. 11 in the Heb.] 1 Chr. ii. 6. *R. 

If. HEMAN, the son of Joel, a Kohathite, of the 
tribe of Levi, a leader of the temple music, 1 Chr. vi. 
33; [18;] xvi. 41, 42. *R. 

HEMLOCK. In Amos vi. 12, we read of “right- 
eousness turned into hemlock ;” the very same word 
which in chap. v. 7. is rendered wormwood : “turn 
judgment to wornmwood.” This impropriety is 
obvious ; the word is usually rendered wormwood, 
which see. 

HENA, a city of Mesopotomia, the same, proba- 
bly, which was afterwards called .2na, situated cn a 
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ford of the Euphrates, 2 Kings xviii. 84; xix. 18; Is. 
xxxvii. 13. R. 

HE PHER, a Canaanitish city with aking, subdued 
by Joshua, Josh. xii, 17. 

HPRESY, (/igeore,) an option, or choice. It is 
usually taken in a bad sense, for some fundamental 
error in religion, adhered to with obstinacy. Paul 
says that there should be heresies in the church, that 
they who are tried might be made manifest, J Cor. 
xi.19. He requires Titus to shun, and even wholly to 
avoid the company of a heretic, after the first and sec- 
ond admonition, Tit. iii. 10. Luke speaks of the heresies 
of the Sadducees and Pharisees, Acts v. 17; xv. 5.— 
Christianity was called a sect or heresy, (Acts xxviii. 
22.) for in the beginning it was scarcely looked upon 
by strangers as any thing more than asect of Juda- 
ism; and the primitive writers made uno difficulty 
of calling it, sometimes, a divine sect. Tertullus, 
the advocate of the Jews, accused Paul with 
being the head “of the seet of the Nazarenes,” 
Acts xxiv. 5. 

From the beginning of the Christian church, there 
have been dangerous heresies, which attacked the 
most essential doctrines of our religion, such as the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, his office of Messiah, the 
reality and truth of his incarnation, the resurrection 
of the dead, the liberty of Christians from legal cere- 
monies, and many other points. The most ancient 
of these heretics was Simon Magus, who desired to 
buy the gift of God with money, (Acts viii. 9, 10.) 
and who afterwards set himself up for the Messiah, 
God Almighty, the Creator. Cerinthus, also, and 
those false apostles against whom Pau] inveighs 
in his epistles, who determined that the faithful 
should receive circumcision, and subject themselves 
to all the legal observances, are considered to be 
heretics, Gal. iv. 12,13, 17; v.11; vi. 125 Phil. iii. 
18. The Nicolaitans, who, it is said, allowed a 
community of women, committed the most ignomin- 
ious actions, and followed the superstitions of hea- 
thenisin, are charged by John (Rev. ii. 6, 15.) with 
producing great diserdeys in the churehes of Asia.— 
At the same time there were false Christs and false 
prophets. Paul speaks of Hymenzeus and Alexander, 
(1 Tim. i. 20.) and of Hymeneus and Philetus, 
(2 Tim. ii. 17.) who departed from the truth. Hie 
foretold, that in the last times, some should forsake 
the truth, and give themselves up to a spirit of error, 
and to doctrines of devils, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Peter and 
Jude foretell the same things, and herein only repeat 
what Christ himself had said, that false Christs and 
false prophets should come, who would seduce the 
simple. 

HERMAS, a disciple mentioned Rom. xvi. 14, 
was, according to several of the ancients, and many 
learned modern interpreters, the same as Hermas, 
whose works are said to be still extant. 

HERMON, a mountain often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. In Deut. iii. 9, it is said that Hermon is called 
by the Sidonians Sirion and by the Ammonites She- 
nir. In Deut. iv. 48. it is also said to be called 
mount Sion, (Heb. jw, different from the Sion 
of Jerusalem, which is written js.) It is an 
eastern arm of Anti-libanus, branching off from the 
former a little lower down than Damascus, and ex- 
tending in a direction 8S. S. I. to the vicinity of the 
lake of Tiberias. The northern part is lofty, and is 
now called Djebel el] Sheikh, and the southern, which 
is lower, Djebel Heish. (See Burckhardt, Trav. in 
Syria, p. 313.) Some have, without good reason, sup- 
posed, that there was another Hermon, near mount 
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Tabor; and haye, therefore, improperly given this 
name to the motntain of Gilboa, Ps. Ixxxix. 12. In 
Ps. xlii.6, the English version has Hermonites ; it 
should be the Hermons, the word in Hebrew being in 
the plural! to denote a chain of mountains; just as the 
Alps are always spoken of inthe plural. he psalm- 
ist says in Ps. exxxiii. 3, that the union of brethren 
is pleasant “as the dew of Hermon, which descend- 
ed upou the mountains of Zion,” i. e. Jerusalern.— 
This as it stands makes no sense, and the thing appar- 
ently expressed is an impossibility. Our translators 
have, therefore, justly and properly supplied the words 
necessary to fill out the comparison; “as the dew of 
Hermon ani as the dew which descended upon the 
mountains of Zion.” 

We read in Judg. iii. 3, of a mount Baal-Hermon, 
aniin i Chr. v. 23, of a Baal-Hermon, which seems 
to be a city near mount Hermon. The former, per- 
haps, may be best taken as the name of a portion of 
the mountain near the city Baal-lermon. "This lat- 
ter appears to be the same as the city Baal-Gad (for- 
tun?) mentioned Josh. xi. 17; xii. 75 xiii. 5, and 
which appears from these passages to have been situ- 
ated on the northeru confines of the territory of the 
Israelites, in the vicinity of Lebanon, and, particu- 
larly, under mount Hermou. Hence it appears 
abundantly, that Baal-Gad cannot have been (as 
Ixea, Michaolis, and Rosenmiiller suppose) the same 
with Heliopolis, or Baalbeck, but lay rather in the 
vicinity of the source of the Jordan, Buaalbeck lay 
mach farther to the north, in the great valley of 
Ceele-Syria, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanou ; 
and weno where read that Joshua extended his con- 
quests thus far, or even to Damascus; nor is it indeed 
probable, from the nature of the country. He must, 
then, have conquered mount Lebanon, which is no 
where said of him; but, on the contrary, it is expr ss- 
lv said, (Judg. iii. 3.) that the Hivites continued to 

well in mount Lebanon, from Baal-Hermon to Ha- 
math, justas it issaid in Josh. xiii. 5, that all Lebanon 
toward the east, i. e. Anti-Lebanon, from Baal-Gad un- 
der Hermou evento Hamath, remained unsubdued.’R. 

I. HEROD, son of Antipater and Cypros, and 
brother of Phasael, Joseph, Pheroras, and Salome. 
He married (1.) Doris, by whom he had Autipater. 
(2.) Marianne, of the Asmonean family, by whom 
he had Alexander, Aristobulus, Herod, Salampso, 
and Cypros. (3.) Mariamne, daughter of Simon the 
high-priest, by whom he had Herod, the husband of 
{1 -rodias. (2) Malthace, by whom he had Arche- 
Jaus, Philip, and Olympias. (5.) Cleopatra, by whom 
he had Herod Antipas and Philip. (6.) Pallas, by 
whom he had Phasaél. (7.) Phaedra, by whom he 
fad Roxana. (8.) Elpis, by whom he had Salome, 
who married one of the sons of Pheroras. He had 
also two other wives, whose names are not known. 

Herod was born anée A. D. 72, and at the age of 
twenty-five was appointed governor of Galilee, with 
the approbation of Hyrcanus. By his prudence and 
valor he restored the peace of his province, Which 
had been interrupted by the depredations of hordes 
of robbers, and procured the friendship of Sextus 
Cesar, governor of Syria. The Jews, becoming 
jealous of the growing power of Antipater and his 
sons, laid complaints against them before Hyreanus, 
and Herod was cited to appear and answer for his 
condiet, at Jerusalem. FLerod obeyed the summons, 
hut played bis part so well that Hyreanus advised 
him to retire into Svria. After the death of Julius 
Cesar, Herod was appointed governor of Cele- 
Syria, by Cassius and Marcus Brutus, who promised 
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him the kingdom of Judea, when the war with Mark 
Autony should terminate. 

The invasion of Judca by the Parthians secured 
to Herod the possession of the kingdoni. The ?ar- 
thians had taken Jerusalem, and placed Antigonus, 
the nephew of Hyrcanus, on the throne, and carried 
away Hyreanus with them as their prisoner. Ju this 
emergence Herod hastened to Reme, intending to 
ask the kingdom for his brother-in-law, Aristolulus, 
the brother of Mariamne ; but Antony was so willing 
to advance Herod himself, and, withal, so accessible 
to the influence of promises of. remuneration, that a 
decree was instantly proposed to the senate, iniport- 
ing that in consideration of the dangers which might 
arise from the Parthian invasion, it was expedicut to 
make Herod king of Judea. The senate did not hesi- 
tate to confirm the decree; and at the brcaking up 
of the assembly, Autony and Augustus, placing Her- 
od between them, and accompanied by the corsuls 
and magistrates, went in solcimn precession to c1urol 
the decree iv the capitol. The day concluded with 
a sumptuous entertainment, given to Herod in the 
house of Antony. In seven days afier his arrival 
at Rome, Herod left Italy on bis return to Judea. 

On his arrival in Judea, he received so little assist- 
ance from the Roman generals, that more than two 
years elapsed before he commenced the siege of 
Jerusalem. When the siege was so far advanced as 
to render success no longer doubtful, Herod cousum- 
mated his marriage with Mariamne, the daughter of 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, by a daughter of 
Hyrcanus ; hoping by this union with the royal fam- 
ily of the Asmoneans, to insure the aflecticn of the 
Jews to his person. ‘To pave the way for this union, 
he divorced his former wife Doris, the mother of his 
son Antipater: but if he sought the marriage at first 
only from: motives of interest, it became afterwards, 
on his part at least, a union cemented by the strong- 
est affection ; but the uncertainty of the wisest ¢f* 
forts of mere human policy may be seen in the sub- 
sequent events of his histery; for this marriage, 
which seemed most conducive to his power, and 
which he achieved by most unjust behavior to his 
former wife, proved to him the source of almest all 
the miseries which he endured. : 

After a siege of six months, Jerusalem surrender- 
ed. The first acts of Herod’s government were 
marked with cruelty and revenge, yet not without 
some tincture of generosity. He advanced to rank 
and power those persons who had espoused his in- 
terest, and conferred the highest distinction upon 
Pollio and Sameas, as the reward of the counsel they 
had given during the siege to deliver up the city. Of 
the adherents of Antigonus, forty-five persons were 
put to death, and the most vigilant search was made 
that none should escape; the gates of the city being 
guarded, and even the dead bodies searched as they 
were carried out, lest the living should escape by 
concealment among them. 

Herod found the high-priest’s office vacant. It 
belonged of right to his brother-in-law, Aristobulus, 
the son of Alexandra, the young man for whom, on 
his flight to Rome, he at first intended to have asked 
the kingdom ; but upon him Herod was afraid to 
confer this honor, lest the influence attached to the 
office should prove a source of danger to himself; 
he therefore sent to Babylon for one Ananelus, a 
man descended from the infericr families of the 
tribes of Levi, and made him high-priest. The pride 
of Alexandra could not brook such an insult; and 
she acquainted Cleopatra with the injury, through 
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whose influence with Antony, Ananelus was deposed, 
and Aristobulus, now a youth of sixteen years of 
age, made high-priest. Not long afier, Herod se- 
cretly determined to rid himself of Aristobulus; and 
his purpose was soon effected while the youth was 
bathing in the pools which adorned the gardens of 
the palace at Jericho, Herod was hypocrite enough 
to shed tears, and pretend sorrow for his death, and 
further tried to conceal the murder by the most 
maguificent display of expense at his fimeral. Such 
vanities could ill compensate Alexandra for the 
loss of her son, or soothe her anger. She communi- 
cated the particulars of the transaction to Cleopatra, 
and found in her a most powerful ally. Antony was 
on his way to Laodicea, and by the advice of Cleo- 
patra, he summoned Herod to appear and answer be- 
fore him. Herod obeyed the command ; but noney 
seon soothed the pretended indignation of Antony, 
and Herod returned to Jerusalem, having been receiv- 
ed as a prince instead of condemned as a criminal, 
When Herod was summoned to Laodicea, fearful 
of the worst, he secretly commissioned his uncle Jo- 
seph, in the event of his death, not to suffer Mariamne 
to live, and become the partner of Antony. Joseph 
communicated to ber and to Alexandra the orders 
which he bad received. On the return of Herod, 
his sister Salome, in revenge for some insult which 
she had received from Mariamne, insinuated against 
her own husband Joseph, the existence of acriminal 
intercourse between them. The accusation was as 
unfounded as it was malicious, and Mariamne soon 
assuaged the wrath of Herod ; but happening to re- 
ly to some expression of his affection, that his 
eating given orders to put her to death, was no 
proof of love, this betrayal of his secret instructions, 
convinced Herod of the truth of the charge of illicit 
intercourse with Joseph, and it was with difficulty 
that he restrained himself from ordering her imme- 
diate death : Joseph, however, was instantly executed, 
without being heard in his defence. 
The fall of Antony was justly a cause of alarm to 
» Herod: his friends despaired of his safety ; his at- 
tachment to ‘the rival of Augustus was commonly 
known; and his enemies rejoiced at the prospect of 
his ruin. On his departure to visit Augustus, he 
committed Alexandra and Mariamne to the custody 
of his two friends, Joseph and Soemus, with orders 
that neither of them should be permitted to survive 
the event of his death, lest the spirit of Alexandra 
should disturb the settlement of the chief power in 
the hands of his children. At Rhodes, Herod met 
Angustus, whom he addressed in the tone of a man 
conscious of having displayed towards his friend a 
fidelity which was in the highest degree praise-wor- 
thy: he did not palliate his conduct, but seemed 
rather to lament that the assistance in money and 
provisions which he had afforded to his unfortunate 
ally, was, if possible, less than his duty required. He 
represented that he had been prevented from joining 
actively in the war, but that he had done all that was 
in his power to advance the best interests of his 
friend, and that if Antony bad taken his advice, and 
put Cleopatra aside, he might still have lived, and 
have been reconciled to Augustus. He proceeded 
then to state of himself, that from his fidelity to An- 
tony, Augustus might judge of his general disposition 
to his friends; for that such as he was to Antony, he 
was also to all those to whom he was bound by the 
ties of gratitude and affection. Such openness and 
generosity, seconded by liberal preseuts, both to Au- 
gustus and all who were about the person of the con- 
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queror, obtained for Herod the safety of . s person, 
and the security of his kingdom; the possession of 
which was confirmed to him by a second decree of 
the senate. Augustus soon after passed through 
Judea, and was attended by Herod, who presented 
him with the immense sum of 8C0 talents, and fur- 
nished him with profusion. Herod naturally ex- 
pected that none would rejoice so much at the happy 
result of his interview with Augustus, as Marianne. 
Soemus, however, having revealed to her the orders 
of Herod, he found to his surprise, that neither the 
relation of the dangers which he had escaped, nor 
the honors which he had received, excited the least 
interest in her bosom. Hate and love by turns dis- 
tracted him; at one moment he determined to pun- 
ish her with death ; at the next, bis passion returned, 
and disarmed his intention of its cruelty. The state 
of Herod’s mind could not be concealed from his 
mother and his sister Salome, who viewed with bar- 
barous exultation the changed temper of the king, as 
affording them the fairest opportunity of revenging 
upon Alexandra and Marianne seme words which 
they had contemptuously spoken against the family 
of Herod. The diseord of Herod and Mariamne had 
continued a whole year after his return from Augus- 
tus; it happened one day that the king, retiring to 
rest about noon, sought hercompany : she came, but 
instead of requiting his love with corresponding 
affection, she reproached him with the murder of 
her father and her brother. The king naturally was 
indignant, but his anger might have passed away, 
had not Salome seized the epportunity which she 
had long sought, to excite him to severity against his 
wife, by suborning his cupbearer to assert that Mari- 
amne had bribed him to give a certain potion, the 
nature of which, however, he knew not. Hered 
would not condemn his wife without the appearance 
at least of a regular sentence: he therefore summon- 
ed his most familiar friends, and accused her of ad- 
ministering the potion. The result was a sentence 
of death ; which Herod commuted into imprisen- 
ment. Salome, however, persuaded the king that the 
death of Mariamne was necessary to secure himself 
against the tumults of the populace; and «v her ad- 
vice she was led away to execution. Marian.ne met 
her death displaying in her end a firmness of charac- 
ter which corresponded to her noble birth. Herod, 
however, soon felt all the miseries of a wounded 
conscience, increased by the remembrance of ardent 
love. He sought for pleasure in frequent banquets, 
but it fled from him; until at last he declined all re- 
gard to public business. Under pretence of enjoying 
the amusements of the chase, he retired from socie- 
ty, and passed his days sorrowing in solitude; in a 
short time, the sufferings of his mind brought on him 
a fever and delirium, which baffled the skill of his 
physicians; who, finding all remedies ineffectual, 
left him to his fate. Whilst laboring under this dis- 
order, the king resided at Samaria. That he should 
recover from such an illness, appeared to he impessi- 
ble. Alexandra, therefore, lost no time in preparing 
measures to secure to herself the chief command, in 
the event of his death, and made proposals to the offi- 
cers who were intrusted with the two forts in Jeru- 
salem, which commanded the temple and the city, 
that for the sake of security under the present ca- 
lamity of the king’s illness, they should deliver up 
the charge to herself and to Herod’s sons. The ofli- 
cers were faithful to Herod, and sent him intelligence 
of Alexandra’s proposal. The result was the imme- 
diate execution of Alexandra. 
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In process of time Herod recovered fui his ill- 
ness, and a remarkable change took place in his 
conduct: he threw off the mask of religion, and 
labored zealously to remove all the prejudices of the 
Jews in favor of the law of Moses, by introducing 
among them the customs of heathen nations. All 
lis views seem to have been henceforth directed to 
Romanize Judea. 

The designs which he had manifestly formed 
against their religion, and his violation of every cus- 
tom dear to the Jews, were, however, considered by 
many as sure forerunners of still more dreadful evils. 
Herod was, in name, their king; but, in deed, the en- 
emy of their country, and their God. ‘Ten men, 
zealous for the law, conspired to assassinate him in 
the theatre. The plan was discovered, and the cou- 
spirators were arrested, with daggers concealed about 
their persons. Herod now understood the feelings 
of the people, and found it necessary to increase his 
fortifications for the security of his own person, and 
to provide against rebellions. He now planned the 
restoration of Samaria, and fortified it, probably as a 
balance to the strength of Jerusalem ; for he not only 
rebuilt it, but peopled it with inhabitants, calling it 
Sebaste, in honor of Augustus, and erecting a teinple, 
which he dedicated to Ceesar. These fortresses, with 
imany others, were built for safety ; but to increase 
the prosperity of his kingdom by trade, he entertained 
and executed the grand design of converting the 
tower of Strato into a city and seaport, which he 
called Ceesarea. The suins which he expended in 
building cities and fortresses must have been im- 
mense; but he took care to prevent the Romaus 
from interrupting the completion of his designs, by 
making his numerous dedications to Augustus seem 
so many public testinionies of his dependence upon 
the emperor. In many instances, however, the 
structures which he erected were mouuments to the 
memory of those whom he loved. The city Anti- 
patris he built as a testimony of his affection to his 
futher; and dedicated to his mother’s memory a 
magnificent castle at Jericho, which, after her, was 
called Cyprion. The tower of Phasaél and Hippicus, 
in the cireuit of the walls of Jerusalem, were lasting 
memorials of fraternal and friendly affection; nor 
was his love to the unfortunate Mariamne forgotten, 
for the fairest tower in the walls bore her name. 

When the indignation of the Jews at his conduct 
pegan to display itself in open murmurs, Herod strove 
to suppress the feelings of the people, by a most rigid 
and vexatious system of police; but finding this to 
be in vain, he perceived that it would be better to 
yield entirely to their prejudices ; and in proof of his 
good will to their religion, he undertook to rebuild 
the temple on the greatest scale of nagnificence. In 
a set oration he exposed his designs to them; but so 

eat was their unwillingness to undertake the execu- 
tion of such vast plans, as well as their suspicion lest 
the building once begun should remain unfinished, 
that Herod found himself obliged to make all his 
preparations for the erection of the new temple, be- 
fore he could venture upon removing a single stone 
of the old strueture. The execution of that part of 
the former building which strictly constituted the 
temple, and which comprehended the porch, the holy 
place, and the holy of holies, occupied a space of not 
nore than eighteen months; but the porticoes and 
other works surrounding the temple were not com- 
pleted until the lapse of a further space of eight 
years. The adorning of the building occupied a 
much longer time, as appears both from John ii. 20, 
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where we read of the disciples speaking to our Lord, 
“Forty and six years hath this temple been building,” 
and also from Josephus, (Antiq. xx. 8.) where it is re- 
lated, that whilst Gessius Florus was governor of 
Judea, the works were completed, and eighteen thou- 
sand artificers were discharged, who had been en- 
gaged up to that time. 

The dreadful troubles which arose from the dis- 
sensions of Herod’s family, and which hastened his 
death, compose a tragical story, the parallel to which 
scarcely occurs in the annals of history. ‘The par- 
ticulars of its developement are related by Josephus 
at great length; but we cannot enter into the minute 
details of the intrigues of female malice. By Mari- 
amne he had two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, 
whom he treated with affection ; purposing to leave 
his dominions as an inheritance to one or both of 
them. ‘They were sent at an early age to Rome for 
education, and their return to Judea was a cause of 
great public joy ; but to Salome, and to all those who 
had borne a part in the condemnation of Mariamne, 
the popularity of the young princes, and their as- 
cendency over their father, occasioned the most 
painful reflections upon the past, accompanied with 
forebodings of certain punishment. They saw no 
way of escape, but in striving to alienate from them 
the affection of Herod; and for this purpese they 
sedulously spread reports that the young men dis- 
liked their father, and regarded him in no other 
light than as the murderer of their mother. Their 
machinations proved too successful, and Herod gave 
orders for their death. (See ALEXANDER.) Antipater, 
who had now succeeded in removing out of the way 
the sons of Mariamne, became fearful lest Herod 
should live long enough to discover the part he had 
taken against his brothers, and determined at once to 
plot his father’s destruction. |Pheroras, Herod’s 
brother, and all the females of the family of Herod, 
Salome excepted, were willing to assist the ulterior 
designs of this ambitious prince. The conspiracy, 
however, did not escape the notice of Salome, who 
watched their meetings, and gave constant intelli- 
gence to Herod of the dangers which surrounded 
him. 

It was, at length, resolved by the conspirators to 
despatch Herod by poison; but Antipater, fearful of 
discovery, procured a summons from Augustus to 
Rome, that, being out of the way when the attempt 
should be made, he might be the less suspected of 
participation in the murder. Herod, however, dis- 
covered the plot which had been arranged for his 
destruction. Antipater returned, and reached Se- 
baste, before he suspected that his share in the con- 
spiracy had been discovered, and that he must pre- 
pare to make his defence before Varus and the 
council. The accusation was first made by Herod, 
and proceeded in by Nicolaus Damascenus. No 
proofs of guilt could be stronger than those produced 
against him. Having been condemned and thrown 
into prison, an embassy was despatched to Cesar, to 
acquaint him with the conviction ofthe accused, and 
to request his final decision of the case. Whilst the 
embassy was at-Rome, Herod fell sick ; (Josephus, 
de Bell. Jud. lib. i. ¢. 88.) and Judas and Matthias, 
who were the chief among the teachers of the law, 
in the belief that he could not recover, excited the 
people to throw down the golden eagle, which the 
king had, contrary to the laws and customs of the 
nation, erected over the temple. The conspirators 
were seized; and Herod, though now so ill as to be 
unuble to sit up, assembled the menibers of his coun- 
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cil. They disclaimed any approval of the transac- 
tion, and recommended that the authors of it should 
be punished ; upon which Herod gave orders to burn 
Matthias alive, and all who were concerned in the 
affair. Herod’s disease soon after became more vio- 
lent; his sufferings were painful in the extreme; 
attended with ulcerations in the lower parts of the 
body, and strong convulsions. His torments, instead 
of moving him to repentance, seemed rather to excite 
anew the cruelty of his temper ; for, having collected 
together the chiefs of the Jewish nation, he shut them 
up in the Hippodrome at Jericho, and gave orders to 
Salome, as soon as he should be dead, to put them 
all to death; lest, in the joy at his decease, mourners 
should be wanted for his funeral. In the meanwhile 
the ambassadors returned from Rome, and brought 
the permission of Cvesar for the punishment of An- 
tipater, either by exile or by death. The pleasure 
which Herod derived from the success of his em- 
bassy, for the moment, revived him ; but his pains 
soon returned with such violence, that he made an 
attempt to commit suicide: the alarm created by the 
event ran through the palace, and was heard by An- 
tipater, who, concluding that his father’s death ocea- 
sioned it, endeavored to bribe the jailer to permit his 
escape; but the man was faithful to bis trust, and 
communicated the proposal to the king, who imme- 
fiately gave orders for his death, attaching to it a 
command to bury him in an ignoble manner at Hyr- 
canium. Herod then, once again, made his will; 
giving the kingdom of Judea to Archelaus; the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Persea, to Antipas ; Gauloni- 
tis, Trachonitis, and Batanea, to Philip; and the 
cities Jamnia, Azotus, and Phasaelis, besides very 
considerable sums of money, to Salome. To each 
one of his relations he bequeathed handsome estates 
and legacies, leaving them in the possession of afflu- 
ent wealth. His legacies to Augustus, and his wife 
Julia, were worthy the acceptance of chiefs of the 
Roman empire. 

On the fifth day after the death of Antipater, 
Herod died, having reigned thirty-four years from 
the death of Antigonus, and thirty-seven from the 
time of his investinent by the Romans. Before the 
report of his death was noised abroad, Salome and 
Alexas dismissed those who were imprisoned in the 
Hippodrome ; but as soon as the event was known 
they assembled the soldiery in the amphitheatre, and 
read to them the will of Herod. The troops pro- 
claimed Archelaus king, and rent the air with shouts 
of joy and prayers for his prosperous reign. 

Josephus (xvii. 8.) thus sums up the character of 
Herod: “ He was a man universally cruel, and of an 
ungovernable anger; and though he trampled justice 
under foot, he was ever the favorite of fortune. From 
a private station, he rose to the throne. Beset on 
every side with a thousand dangers, he escaped them 
all; and prolonged his life to the full boundary of 
old age. ‘They who considered what befell him in 
the bosom of his own family, pronounced him a man 
most miserable ; but to himself he ever seemed most 
prosperous, for, of’ all his enemies, there was not one 
whom he did not overcome.” Such is the history of 
a prince whose name is familiar to us, from our 
childhood, as the first persecutor of our blessed 
Lord, and the murderer of the infants at Bethlehem. 
The account given of the transactions of his life will 
evince, that if, according to the judgment of the 
world, he who reigns splendidly and fortunately, in 
spite of all the difficulties opposed to his government, 
be entitled to the attribute of greatness, that appella- 
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tion has not been unjustly bestowed upon Herod. 
(Encyclop. Metropol. Biog.) 

Il. HEROD PHILIP, see Purr. 

HiIl. HEROD ANTIPAS, see Antipas. 

IV. HEROD AGRIPPA, see Acrippa. 

HERODIANS, a sect of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time, (Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iii. 63 viii. 15.) but as to 
their particular character there is much diversity of 
opinion. Dr. Prideaux has shown, that they held 
doctrines distinct from those of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; against which our Saviour cautions his 
followers ; and he thinks there can be no doubt that 
they were the creatures, or domestics, as the Syriac 
version calls them, of Herod the Great. He judges 
that their doctrines were reducible to two Reate: 
(1.) a belief that the dominion of the Romans over 
the Jews was just, and that it was their duty to sub- 
mit to it; (2.) that in the present circumstances they 
might with a good conscience follow many heathen 
modes and usages. It is certain these were Herod’s 
principles, who pleaded the necessity of the times, 
for doing many things contrary to the maxims of the 
Jewish religion, Calmet, however, thinks that the 
characteristics of the Herodians, as they may be 
gathered from the Gospels, will agree to none but 
the disciples of Judas Gaulonitis, who formed a sect 
which was in its vigor in our Saviour’s time. 

HERODIAS, daughter of Aristobulus and Bere- 
nice, and granddaughter of Herod the Great. Her 
first husband was her uncle Philip, by whom she had 
Salome; but he falling into disgrace, and being 
obliged to live in private, she left bim, and married 
his brother Herod Autipas, tetrarch of Galilee, who 
offered her a palace anda crown. (See Paturp.) As 
John the Baptist censured this incestuous marriage, 
(Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17.) Antipas ordered him to 
be imprisoned. Some time afterwards, Herodias 
suggested to her dancing daughter, Salome, to ask 
John the Baptis’s head, which she procured. (See 
Antipas.) Mortified to see her husband tetrarch 
only, while her brother Agrippa, whom she had 
known in a state of indigence, was honored with the 
title of king, Herodias persuaded Antipas to visit 
Rome, and procure from the emperor Caius the royal 
title. Agrippa, however, sent letters to the emperor, 
informing him that Herod had arms in bis arsenals 
for seventy thousand men, and by this means pro- 
cured his banishment to Lyons. Herodias, who ac- 
companied her husband to Rome, followed him in 
the banishment she had thus brought upen him. 

HERON. A wide latitude has been taken in the 
rendering of the Hebrew mpi, anaphah ; some critics 
interpreting it of the crane, others of the curlew ; 
some of the kite, others of the woodeock ; some of 
the peacock, some of the parrot, and some of the 
falcon. But let not the reader be alarmed at this 
diversity of rendering, since it is the necessary con- 
sequence of the scantiness of references to the bird in 
the sacred text, and the absence of all description of 
its character and qualities, in those passages in which 
it is spoken of. The truth is, it is only referred to 
in the catalogue of birds prohibited by the Mosaic 
code, (Lev. xi. 19 ; Deut. xiv. 18.) and it is only from 
the import of its name, or the known character of the 
birds with which it is grouped, that we can form any 
opinion of its specific character. That the creature 
intended is some species of water-bird, there can be 
little doubt, if we give the sacred writer any ercdit 
for propriety in his grouping, or system in his ar- 
rangement; but what that species may be, we are 
unable to decide. See Brrp, p. 188. ; 
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HESHBON, a celebrated city of the Amorites, 
twenty miles east of Jordan, Josh, xiii. 17. It was given 
to Reuben ; but was afterwards transferred to Gad, 
and then to the Levites. It had been conquered from 
the Moabites, by Sihon, and became his capital; and 
was taken by the Israelites a little before the death of 
Moses, Num. xxi. 25; Josh. xxi. 39. After the ten 
tribes were transplanted into the country beyond 
Jordan, the Moabites recovered it. Pliny and Je- 
rome assign it to Arabia. Solomon speaks of the 
pool of Heshbon, Cant. vii. 4. The town still sub- 
sists under its ancient name, and is situated, accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, on a hill. (Travels, p. 365.) 

IESHMON, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 27. 

HETH, father of the Hittites, was eldest son of 
Canaan, and dwelt south of the promised land, at or 
near Hebron. Ephron, of Hebron, was of the race 
of Heth ; and that city, in Abraham’s time, was peo- 
pled by the children of Heth. Some think there was 
a city called Heth; but we find no traces of it in 
Scripture. 

HETHLON, a city mentioned in Ezek. xlvii. 15, 
xviii. 1, as limiting the land of promise, north. 

HEZEKIAH, king of Judah, succeeded his father 
Ahaz, ante A. D. 726. (See Herr.) He destroyed 
the high places, cut down the groves, and broke the 
statues which the people had adored; he broke also 
the brazen serpent which Moses had made, because 
the children of Israel burutincense to it; he ordered 
the great doors of the Lord’s house to be opened and 
repaired ; he exhorted the priests and Levites to pu- 
rity the temple, and to sacrifice in it as formerly. As 
the institution of the passover had been neglected, he 
invited not only all his own subjects to keep it, but 
likewise all Israel. Some ridiculed his proposal ; but 
many observed it with great solemnity. Hezekiah 
took care to maintain the good regulations which he 
had established in the temple, and to provide for the 
priests and ministers. Some years afterwards, Hez- 
ekiah shook off the Assyrian yoke, and refused to 
pay tribute: he also defeated the Philistines, and de- 
stroyed their country, 2 Kings xviii. 7; 2 Chron. 
xxxil. He repaired and fortified the walls of Jeru- 
salem, laid in stores, appointed able commanders over 
his troops, stopped up the springs without the city, 
and put himself into a condition of making a vigorous 
resistance. Sennacherib invaded Judah, and sub- 
dued almost every town; and Hezekiah, observing 
that the kings of Egypt and Ethiopia, with whom he 
had madean alliance, did not come to his assistance, 
sent ambassadors to the Assyrian, desiring peace. 
Sennacherib demanded 300 talents of silver, and 
thirty talents of gold. To raise this sum, Hezekiah 
exhausted his treasures, and pulled off the gold plates 
with which he had formerly overlaid the temple 
doors, His infidelity to God, however, was severely 
chastised ; for Sennacherib, instead of withdrawing 
his troops, sent three of his principal officers from 
Lachish, which he was besieging, to Jerusalem, 
summoning it to surrender. Hezekiah sent Eliakim, 
Shebnah, and Joah, to hear their proposals, to whom 
Rabshakeh addressed himself with extreme inso- 
lence. Hezekiah, having heard of this, rent his 
clothes, put on sackcloth, went to the house of the 
Lord, and sent to the prophet Isaiah. Sennacherib, 
sitting down before Libnah, was informed that Tir- 
hakah, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, was marching 
againsthim. He went, therefore, to meet Tirhakah ; 
and sent letters to Hezekiah, telling him not to place 
his confidence in his God. Hezekiah, having re- 
ceived these letters, went up to the temple, and 
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spread them before the Lord; whom he entreated to 
deliver him from this insolent enemy. The Lord 
heard his prayer, and sent the prophet Isaiah to in- 
form him, that Senmacherib should not besiege Je- 
rusalem. The very night after this prediction, an 
angel of the Lord destroyed in the camp of the As- 
syrians 185,000 men, which obliged Sennacherib to 
retire to Nineveh, 

Soon afterwards, Hezekiah fell dangerously ill, 
and Isaiali, who visited him, said, “Thou shalt die.” 
Hezekiah, turning his face to the wall, prayed to 
God, and Isaiah was commanded to return, saying, 
“} have healed thee, and will add fifteen years to thy 
life.” (See Diat.) Hezekiah, after his recovery, 
composed a song of thanksgiving, which Isaiah has 
preserved, chap, xxxviii. 10, 11. 

Merodach, or Berodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, 
having heard of this miracle, sent letters and presents 
to Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. The weak prinee, 
delighted with the respect implied in this embassy, 
showed the envoys all his treasures, spices, and rich 
vessels, ancl in fact concealed nothing from them. 
Isaiah afterwards foretold that a time would come, 
when all he had shown would be removed to Bahy- 
lon; and when his sons would be made exmuchs in 
the palace of that king. Hezekiah passe the latter 
years of his life in tranquillity, laid up great riches, 
conveyed water into Jerusalem, and died, ante A. D. 
698. The sacred writings praise his piety and merit ; 
and Ecclesiasticus has an encomium on him, chap. 
xlviii. 

There are several other persons of the same name 
mentioned in Scripture, but they are of no impor- 
tance. 

HIDDEKEL, see Even. 

HIEL, of Bethel, rebuilt Jericho, notwithstanding 
the predictive curse of Joshua against the person who 
should attempt if, and of which he experienced the 
effects, by Josing his eldest son Abiram, and_ his 
youngest son Segub. See Aprram. 

HIERAPOLIS, a city of Phrygia, not far from 
Colosse and Laodicea, Colos. iv. 13. “ Hierapolis, 
(now called by the Turks Pambuck-Kulasi, or the 
Cotton Tower, by reason of the white clifls lying 
thereabouts,) a city of the greater Phrygia, lies under 
a high hill to the north, having to the southward of 
it a fair and large plain about five miles over, almost 
directly opposite to Laodicea, the river Lyens run- 
ning between, but nearer the latter ; now _aterly for- 
saken and desolate, but whose ruins are so glorious 
and magnificent, that they strike one with horror at 
the first view of them, and with admiration too; such 
walls, and arches, and pillars of so vast a height, and 
so curiously wrought, being still to be found there, 
that one may well judge, that when it stood, it was one 
of the most glorious cities not only in the East, but 
of the world. The numerousness of the temples 
there erected in the times of idolatry, with so much 
art and cost, might sufficiently confirm the title of 
the holy cily, which it at first derived from the hot 
waters flowing from several springs, to which they 
ascribed a divine healing virtue, and which made the 
city so famous; and for this cause Apollo, whom 
both Greeks and Romans adored as the god of med- 
icine, had his votaries and altars here, and was very 
probably their chief deity. In the theatre, which is 
of a large compass and height from the top, there 
being above forty stone seats, we found, upon a cu- 
rious piece of wrought marble belonging to a por- 
tal, these words, 47/0 442NI APXH, *'To Apollo 
the chief president,’ a title peculiar to him. Where. 
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tese springs rise is a very large bath, curiously paved 
with white marble, about which formerly stood sey- 
eral pillars, now thrown into it. Hence the waters 
make their way through several channels which they 
have formed for themselves ; oftentimes overflowing 
them, and crusting the ground thereabouts, which is 
a whitish sort of earth, they turn the superficial parts 
into a tophus. Several tombs still remain; some of 
them almost entire, very stately and glorious, as if it 
had been accounted a kind of sacrilege to injure the 
dead ; and upon that account they had abstained from 
defacing their monuments—entire stones of a great 
length aud height; some covered with stone, shaped 
into the form of a cube; others ridge-wise. On the 
14th, in the mornimg, we set forward for Colosse, 
where, within an hour and a half, we arrived.” (‘Tray- 
els by T. Smith, B. D. 1678.) 

HIGH PLACES. (nya, Bamoth.) [The ancient 
Canaanites, and other nations, worshipped their idols 
upon hills and mountains, Deut. xii. 2. The Israel- 
ites were commanded to destroy these places of idol 
worship; but instead of this, they imitated the prac- 
tice, and at first worshipped Jehovah in high places: 
(1 Sam. ix. 12, seq.; 1 Kings iii. 4.) and afterwards 
idols, 1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xii. 3; Is. xxxvi. 7, et 
al. Here, also, they built chapels or temples, houses 
of the high places, (1 Kings xiii. 32; 2 Kings xvii. 29.) 
and had regular priests, 1 Kings xii. 32; 2 Kings 
xvii. 32. R.] The prophets reproach the Israelites 
with want of zeal, for worshipping on the high places, 
the destroying of which is a commendation given 
but to few princes in Scripture; though several of 
them were zealous for the law. Before the temple 
was built, the high places were not absolutely con- 
trary to the Jaw, provided God only was adored there. 
Under the judges, they seem to have been tolerated ; 
and Samuel offered sacrifice in several places where 
the ark was not present. Even in David’s time, the 
people sacrificed to the Lord at Shilo, Jerusalem, and 
Gibeon. 

The high places were much frequented in the king- 
dom of Israel; and on these hills they often adored 
idols, and committed a thousand abominations. 

HIGH-WAY, see Causeway. 

HILEN, a city of Judah, given to the Levites, 1 
Chron. vi. 56. 

HILKIAH. Several persons of this name occur 
in Scripture, of which the following are the chief:— 
(1.) The father of Jeremiah, Jer. i. 1.—(2.) A high- 
priest, in the reign of Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 4, 8, 10.— 
(3.) The father of Eliakim, 2 Kings xviii. 18, 26; Is. 
xxii. 20. 

HIN, a Hebrew measure containing half a seah, or 
the sixth part of a bath—one gallon and two pints. 
The hin was a liquid measure ; as of oil, (Exod. xxx. 
24; Ezek. xlv. 24.) or of wine, Exod. xxix. 40; Lev. 
xxiii. 13.—The propbet Ezekiel was commanded to 
drink an allowance of water, to the quantity of the 
sixth part of a hin, (iv. 11.) that is, one pint and two 
thirds. 

HIND, or Femate Deer, (Heb. abs, aydldh, and 
nox, ayéléth,) a lovely creature, and of an elegant 
shape: she is more feeble than the hart, and is des- 
titute of horns. It is not known, we believe, that the 
hind is more sure-footed than the hart, although the 
figure employed by both David and Habakkuk seems 
to indicate this as the fact. The royal psalmist, al- 
luding to the security of his position, under the pro- 
tection of his God, says, “He maketh my feet like 
hinds’ feet, and setteth me upon my high places ;” 
(Ps. xviii. 33.) and the prophet, reposing in the same 
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power, anticipates a full deliverance from his existing 
troubles, and a complete escape from surrounding 
dangers: “ He will make my feet like hinds’ feet, and 
he will make me to walk upon mine high places,” 
Hab. iii. 19. 

In our version of Ps. xxix. 9, we read, “The voice 
of the Lorp maketh the hinds to ealve, and discov- 
ereth the forests.” This passage has given rise to 
considerable discussion among the learned, who are 
much divided on its interpretation. Bishop Lowth 
contends that this rendering agrees very little with 
the rest of the imagery, either in nature or dignity ; 
and dissents from the reasoning of the learned ko- 
chart on the subject. For nysx, hinds, the Syriac 
appears to have read mds, oaks, in which words the 
reader will perceive there is but the variation of oue 
letter. For this reading, bishop Lowth decides, re- 
marking, that the oak, struck with lightuing, admira- 
bly agrees with the context. Dr. Harris thus versi- 
fies the passage, according to Lowth’s rendering: 


Hark! his voice in thunder breaks, 
And the lofty mountain quakes; 
Mighty trees the tempests tear, 
And lay the spreading forests bare! 


We confess, however, that we are so averse from 
conjectural emendations of the sacred text, that we 
cannot admit them without the most obvious neces- 
sity ; and that this necessity exists in the passage be- 
fore us, we are not prepared to concede. It is a fact 
well known, that the hind calves with considerable 
difficulty, and in extreme pain. The writer of the 
book of Job alludes to this circumstance: “ Canst 
thou mark when the hinds do calyve? They bow 
themselves, they bring forth their young ones, they 
cast out their sorrows,” chap. xxxix. 1, 3. Is it not 
probable, then, that the parturition of this animal 
nay sometimes be promoted by awakening her fears, 
and agitating her frame by the rolling thunder ?—a 
natural occurrence which is meant by the well-known 
Hebraism of “the voice of the Lord.” The reader 
may take his choice of these interpretations. In 
Prov. vy. 18, 19, Solomon admonishes the young man 
to let the wife of his bosom be to him “as the Joving 
hind and pleasant roe ;” a beautiful allusion to the 
mutual fondness of the stag and hind, 

The only remaining passage of Scripture in which 
this animal is mentioned, requiring illustration, is the 
prophetic blessing pronounced on Naphtali by the 
dying patriarch—a passage which is involved in con- 
siderable difficulty and obscurity. In our translation 
it stands thus: “Naphtali is a hind let loose, he 
giveth goodly words,” Gen. xlix. 21. In adjusting 
the sense of the text, little assistance is derivable from 
the versions ancient or modern. One of the Greek 
versions, the Vulgate, the Persian, the Arabic, Mon- 
tanus, and, with a slight metaphor, the Syriac, agree 
in the sense of our translation. Whereas the Sep- 
tuagint, Onkelos, Bochart, Houbigant, Durell, Dathe, 
Michaélis, and Geddes, render, “ Naphtali is a spread- 
ing terebinth, producing beautiful branches.” This, ° 
it is true, renders the simile uniform, but should be 
received with extreme caution, since it proceeds upon 
an arbitrary alteration of the original text, wholly un- 
supported by ancient MSS. [The first of these, or 
the English version, is probably the correct one, ex- 
cept that instead of let loose, the Heb. nn>w, shelihah, 
should he translated (as we say of any thing which 
grows rapidly) shot up, i.e. grown up in a slender 
and graceful form. A fine woman is compared to 
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the roe or hind, (Prov vy. 19.) and also swift-footed 
heroes, 2 Sam. ii. 18. Such are to be the descend- 
ants of Naphtali: they are also to “give goodly 
words,” i.e. the tribe is to be distinguished for its 
orators, prophets, poets, perhaps, also, for its singers, 
ete.—The other sense above given is not a bad one; 
but it rests upon a change of reading in two of the 
principal words. R. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, see Benemorn. 

I. HIRAM, a king of Tyre, distinguished for his 
maguificence, aud for adorning the city of Tyre. 
When David was acknowledged king by Israel, Hi- 
ram seut ambassadors, with artificers, and cedar, to 
build his palace, 1 Chron. xiv. 1. He also sent am- 
bassadors to Solomon, to congratulate bim on his 
accession to the crown; and subsequently supplied 
him with timber, stones, and laborers for building 
the temple, 1 Kings v. 1, seq. These two princes 
lived in mutual friendship for any years. It is said 
that in Josephus’s time, their letters, with certain 
riddles, which they proposed one to the other, were 
extant. When Solomon had completed bis works, 
he presented to Hiram twenty towns in Galilee; but 
Hiram, not being pleased with them, called them the 
land of Cabul, saying, “Are these, my brother, the 
towns which you have given me?” 1 Kings ix. 10, 
seq. See Casu. 

if. HIRAM, an excellent artificer in brass or cop- 
per, who made the columns called Jachin and Boaz, 
the brazen sea, the smaller brazen basins for the 
priests, &c. 1 Kings vii. 13, 14. 

HIRCANUS, see Joun. 

To HISS expresses insult and contempt: “All 
they, who shall see the destruction of this temple, 
shall be astonished and shall hiss, and say, How 
comes it that the Lord hath thus treated this city ?” 
J Kingsix.8. Job, (xxvii. 23.) speaking of the wicked, 
says, “They shall clap their hands at him, and shall 
hiss him out of his place.” I will make this city the 
subject of ridicule and scorn; “I will make it deso- 
late and a hissing; every one that passeth by shall be 
astonished and hiss, because of all the plagues there- 
Of etme S sxx. 173 Ji. 13; Lam. ii. 15, 16; 
Ezek. xxviii. 36; Zeph. ii. 15. 

To call any one with hissing, is a mark of power 
and authority. The Lord says, that in his anger he 
shall hiss, and call the enemies against Jerusalem. 
“He will hiss unto them from the end of the earth,” 
Isa. vy. 26. He will bring them with a hiss from the 
reimotest countries. And ch. vii. 18, “The Lord shall 
hiss for the fly,” and shall bring it, “that is in the 
ut.ermost part of the rivers of Egypt, and for the bee 
that is in the land of Assyria.” (See Fry.) Theodo- 
ret and Cyril of Alexandria, writing on Isaiah, re- 
mark, that in Syria and Palestine, those who looked 
after bees drew them out of their hives, carried them 
ito the fields, and brought them back again with the 
sound of a flute, and the noise of hissing. Zecha- 
riah, (x. 8.) speaking of the return from Babylon, 
says, that the Lord will gather the house of Judah, 
as it were, with a hiss, and bring them back into their 


own country; which shows the ease and authority 


with which he would perform that great work. 
HITTITES, the descendants of Heth, inhabited 


. the country round Hebron, Gen. xxiv. 7,10. (See 


Canaantres, p. 244.) A man of Bethel went into 
the land of the Hittites, and built a city, and called 
the name of it Luz, Judg. i. 26. 

HIVITES, the descendants of Haveeus, a son of 
Canaan. The name, in the Chaldee, imports serpents ; 
and we find people so er Sphites) in many places. 
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Whether, as some suppose, the Hivites were Trog- 
lodytes, and dwelt in caves, and from that cireum- 
stance derived their nume by comparison with ser- 
pents; or whether they were countrymen, high- 
landers, mountaineers, especially in mount Lebanon, 
as is indicated in Josh. xiii.3, writers are not agreed. 
They might be of the widely spread serpent family 
aud nation, and yet dwell in mount Lebanon as their 
abode, Gen. xxxiv. 2; xxxvi.2. In Gen. xv. 15, the 
Samaritan and LXX insert Hivite after Canaanite, 
apparently with propriety. See Canaanires, p. 243. 

HOBAB, another name of Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses. The inspired legislator prevailed upon 
him to accompany Israel when departing from mount 
Sinai for the promised land, Numb. x. 29. Some 
think that the Kenites, who dwelt south of Judah, 
were the descendants of Hobab, Judg. 1.16; 1 Sam. 
xv. 6. 

HOBAH, the concealed, (Gen. xiv. 15.) is, probably, 
some hollow, between mountains, which effectually se- 
cludes those who occupy it. It lay north of Damascus. 

HOHAM, king of Hebron, one of the five who be- 
sieged Gibeon, with Adonizedeck, and were hanged 
by Joshua’s orders, Josh. x. 

HOLOFERNES, licutenant-general of the armies 
of Nabuchodonozor, king of Assyria, was sent agaiust 
Syria, at the head of a powerful army. He passed 
the Euphrates, entered Cilicia and Syria, and sub- 
dued almost all the provinces north of Judea, every 
where exercising cruelties, and endeavoring to have 
his master worshipped as a god. Having resolved 
to conquer Egypt, he advanced toward Judea, (Ju- 
dith v.) when he was informed that the Jews were 
preparing to oppose him ; and Achior, commander 
of the Ammonites, represented to him that they were 
a people protected in a particular manner by God, so 
long as they were obedient to him; and that, there- 
fore, he should wot flatter bimself with the expecta- 
tion of overcoming them, unless they had committed 
some offence against their God. Holofernes, pro- 
voked at this discourse, commanded his servants to 
convey Achior before the walls of Bethulia; where 
they tied him toa tree, and left him. In the mean 
time, Holofernes commenced the siege of Bethulia, 
and having cut off the water, and set guards at the 
only fountain near the walls, the city was reduced to 
extremity, and resolved to surrender, if God did uot 
send them succor in five days. Judith, being in- 
formed of their resolution, conceived the design of 
killing Holofernes in his camp, which she effected, 
and delivered her people. See Juprru. 

I. HOLON, a city of refuge, belonging to the 
priests, in the mountains of Judah, Josh. xv. 51; xxi. 
15. Perhaps the same as HILeEn, q. v. 

IJ. HOLON, a city of Moab, Jer. xlviii. 21. 

HOLY, HOLINESS. These terms sometimes 
denote outward purity or cleanliness ; sometimes in- 
ternal holiness. God is holy in a transcendent and 
infinitely perfect manner. He is the fountain of 
holiness, purity, and innocency. He sanctifies bis 
people, and requires perfect holiness in those who 
approach him. He rejects all worship which is not 
pure and holy, whether internal or external. The 
Messiah is called “the Holy One,” (Ps. xvi. 10; Isa. 
xli. 14; Luke iv. 34; i. 35; Acts iii. 14.) and holy is 
the common epithet given to the third person of the 
Trinity, the Holy Spirit. 

The Israelites are generally called holy, because 
they are the Lord’s, profess the true religion, and are 
called to holiness, Exod. xix. 6; Lev. xi. 44, 45; 
Numb, xvi. 3; Tobit ii. 18. Christians are declared 
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holy, ns being cded to, and designed for, a more | 24, 


NOLY 
Among the Jeraclites (Numb, iti, 12, 13.) the 


‘ vA ’ ; ‘ ‘ 
excell lolinien aid having received eamnests of | tribe of Levi was afterwards Pipi and was 


the Hloly Spirit i amore plestitil aid perteet man 
ner, Lake, in the Acts and Poulin his episilens, 
generally dewevibe Cliiwtions under the name of 
willie, OF Loly pursotm, 

In the original, a well Greek na Hebrew, two 
words are used, Which appear under one, “holy,” in 
the Mayliv tradlation, But they are not syuony- 
Wows for Oe Beene Lo niport what may be called, 
for dintinetion’s sake, “holinens iiparted,’” Chat im, 
externals the other, “holiness tiherent,” that is, i 
turtinilieone seen to be passive, the other actives 
One appertiind to rites aud ceremonies, the other to 
Chorweter) One Hnporte istrict separation froin come 
mou things of the sane kind and order; whereas, 
the other iiports a condesecnmon extended to others, 
whether common or iiferior, 

Holincaa by separation to I) Cleanliness of places, 
Tho Hebrew word was, ka leah, to whieh the Greek, 
Why ANeWerd, ports the opposite to foul, filthy, 
defiled; that is, cleans so we have (Deut. xxii. 14.) 
4 precept for preserving the comp from excremen- 
titlons ordure, “for the Lord thy God walketh inthe 
midet of thy camp...) therefore hall thy amp 
be holy, that le see no onelean thing in thee”? So 
Ilezekinl (2 Chiron, xxix. 5.) communde the Levites 
to “saneuly the louse of the Lords? that in to my, 
“to carry forth the Althinews,” Qe, as inmerdiately 
follows, (2) Cleanliness of persons: and this is by 
avoiding pollition 5 aM, Hot eating Wnelean food, (Lev. 
x1, 41.) nleo, by removing from a dead body, (chap, 
xxi 1.) a Cade of the priests; by purifying the pers 
fon and the clothes, Seo xix. 10, 14, 225 comp, 
Jom ii. 5. Ta Numb. v. 17, what the Hebrew reads 
“holy water,” the LAX read “clean water,” and 
thin sone of free from pollution occurs in the Tur 
Ma Oxpronsiiig the inportof the Hebrew kadesh, 
an tea Ixy. 5, “Pan holier (cleaner) than thou’? It 
in also atrongly implied ind Sam. xxi5, “the vessels 
of the young men are holy 5” whether we take the 
tevin vewsule literally or figuratively. (3.) Separn- 
tion, or preparation, for a special purpowe, So Josh, 
x7, Mngt. “and they appointed,” Heb. “saneti- 
fivd Kndewh in Galilee,” &e, The mother of Micah 
(Judy. xvii 3.) had “wholly dedicated,” Heb, “in 
sinoufying had sanctified her silver,” to make an 
idol Henee the prophets Jeremiah, (vied) Joel, (il. 
,) and Micah rh yc of preparing: (saunietify mig) 
war. Henee kadeshal is a woman sanctified to an 
idols a class well known throughout Indias also, 
kodushim, of the male sex, (Comp, 2 Kings x. 205 
Iwan, Ixvi, 17.) (4.) Holiness was sometimes tompo- 
rary; ceasing aflor a special purpose bad been ae. 
complished, Moves was direeted to take off his 
shoos, “for the place whereon he stood waa holy 
grounds” (Ixod. ii. 55 Acts vii. 33.) that is, = for 
the time boing, Peter (2 Wpist. 1.18.) speaks of the 
“holy mount” of transfiguration 5 that is, holy for the 
time being, In Lev. xxvit, 14, Mowes supposes that 
aman bad “sanctified his house,” and afterwards 
wished to redeem it: after it was redeemed, it could 
ho no longer holy. And when persons were sanctified 
to qualify thom for attending a sacrifice, as Jesse and 
hin sons, (1 Sam, xvi. 5.) the sanetifieation eventually 
coused 5 for only David was distinguished “from that 
day forward.” (Comp. Zeph. i. 7, margin.) (5.) Ho- 
linoas by deacont or parcntage. The first-born son, 
inheriting from the earliest ages the right to the 
priosthood of the fimily, was, by preseminence and 
destination, holy to the Lord, Exod, xiil,2; Luke ii. 


holy, inheriting the birthyight holiness of the first- 
born: the pricsts were more holy by descent, as 
well as by offices and the high-priest was most holy. 
(H.) In these cases the Greek word iyrug saaiformily 
answers to the Hebrew word kadesh; and it retains 
the same meaning, but with considerable enlarge- 
ment, in the New Testament, when denoting an as- 
scambly of persons, of whatever nation or rank, sepa- 
rated by profession frou the heathen world: so Acts 
xx, 32, “Vo give you an inheritance among all them 
who are sanctified ’—the whole Christian comniu- 
nity, in all parts, and all ages, of the world. (Comp. 
xxv, 185 Mph. v.35 Colt. 27.) Also, the members 
of a certain Christian church or society, taken col- 
lectively, (Rom. i, 75 xvi. 155 1 Cor, i, 25 vi. 1, 2.) 
though individuals among them might be doubtful or 
irregular, (ch, vii.) or even criminal, as the incestuous 
person; (ch, v.) and this beeame a title given freel 
and unreservedly, by the faithful at large, to each 
other, during many ages, Nor is it wholly lost among 
the Greeks. The teachers of Christianity were dis- 
tinguished as a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
wicrifices; (1 Petit 5.) and the mystery of Christ is 
wid to be “now revealed to the holy apostles and 
(new testament) prophets by the Spirit,” Eph. iii. 5, 
Now, if holiness be conferred for a temporary or 
a special purpose, to which it is of course restricted, 
the conjugal relation, alrendy contracted, might be 
sanctified specially to (or by) a wife, or a husband ; 
that is, to ite purposes, duties, and affections, without 
conferring holiness generally. This idea may eluci- 
date the true importof a passage (1 Cor, vii, 14.) that 
lus been too often wrested from its proper sense. 
Aud, if holiness attached by deseent, previous to the 
law, aid under the law, to the very last, it might, also, 
and most justly, attach by descent from a Christian 
parent, as the apostle determines r= for the unbeliev- 
ny husband is sanctified, to all the purposes of mar- 
riuge, through the believing wife ; and the unbelieving 
wile is sanctified, to all the purposes of marriage, 
through the believing husband; else were your chil- 
dren (that is, of the Corinthians, though ehurch mem- 
bere} unclean; whereas, now they are holy.” Itshould 
he observed, alvo, that in the Jewish books, the chil- 
dren of proselytes are called boly, as is shown by 
Braunius, referred to by Schleusner, sub voce drug. 
Holiness by character.—Burt there is another word 
rendered holy by our translators, to which attention 
in also due Oooe—the import of whieh may be best 
understood from its application in the Old Testament 
hy the LXX, Prov. x. 20: “The way of the Lord 
is strength to the upright; but destruction to the 
workers of iniquity ;” it is evident from the contrast 
of ideas in the passage, that “workers of Boot,” 
should stand opposed to workers of Kank Even 
a child is known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be upright 3” (xx. 11.) whether 
the intention, the bias of his mind, be benevolent, 
“The blood-thirsty hate the upright,” (xxix. 10.)—- 
the very opposite to blood-thirsty, the beneficent. 
We may now see the intention of the apostle in 1'Tim. 
ii, 8, “Twill that men pray every where, lifting up 
holy hands,” more than ye, that is, beneficent, pa- 
cific, the very contrary to “wrath and squabbling.” 
If Christians at large should be thus kindly affec- 
tioned, much more a Christian bishop, (Tit. i. 8.) 
who must be-qid'tevor. the stranger's friendquid~ 
yuour, the good man’s lover, steady in his deport 
ment, just towards all‘ Oow, holy, much rather 
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beneficent, extending his bounty beyond the stran- 
er whose friend he is, or the good man of whom he 
is the lover, to the miserable and the distressed. 
The great Christian pattern is repeatedly denoted 
by this term: (Ps. xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27; Heb. vii. 26.) 
“Such an high-priest became us, who is holy ;’— 
rather, extending universally the sympathies of his 
compassion, his tenderuess, his pity ; and, as such, 
the distinguished object of prophecy ;—* thou wilt 
not leave his soul in hell, nor suffer thine holy one— 
thy commissioned agent, who weut about doing 
good—to see corruption.” This term is applied a 
second time to the Messiah, in full conviction that 
it could apply to no other, as every hearer must ac- 
kuowledge, Acts xiii. 35.—as Clem. Alex. exclaims, 
what benefits (' Oo) do we not owe to Christ ! And 
though our opinion differ from that of commentators, 
(comp. Dr. Campbell’s Dissert. vi.) we cannot but 
think, that this term retains the same meaning in 
Rev. xv. 4; xvi.5: “Who shall not fear thee, O 
Lord, and glorify thy name, for thou only art be- 
neficent !” 
HONEY was formerly very plentiful in Palestine ; 
and hence frequent expressions of Scripture, which 


import that that country was a land flowing with | 


milk and honey. Moses says, that the Lord brought 
his peeple into a land whose rocks drop oil, aud 
whose stones produce honey, Deut. xxxii. 13. (See 
also Ps. Ixxxi. 16.) Modern travellers observe, that 
it is still very common there, and that the inhabitants 
wix it in all their sauces. Forskal says, the cara- 
vans of Meeca bring honey from Arabia to Cairo; 
and often iu the woods in Arabia has he seen honey 
flowing. It would seem that this flowing honey is bee- 
honey, which may illustrate the story of Jonathan, | 
Sam. xiv. 27. Apparently, it could not be palm- 
honey whieh Jonathan found ; for it was a houey- 
com), and so far out of his reach that it required the 
putting forth the end of the rod that was in his hand, 
to be able to diy it into the refreshing delicacy. 
John Baptist, too, fed on wild honey, Matt. iii. 4. 
There is, however, as incidentally alluded to above, 
a vegetable honey that is very plentiful in the East. 
Burekhardt, speaking of the productions of the Ghor, 
or valley of the Joven says, one of the most inter- 
esting producticus of this place, is the Beyrouk honey, 
or, as the Arabs call it, Assal Beyrouk. It was 
described to him as a juice dropping from the leaves 
aul twigs of u tree called gharrab, of the size of an 
olive tree, with leaves like those of the poplar, but 
soinewhot broader. The honey collects upon the 
leaves like dew, and is) gathered from them, or froi 
the ground under the tree, which is often found com- 
pletely covered with it. [tis very sweet when fresh, but 
turns sour after being kept for two days. The Arabs 
eat it with butter ; they also put it into their gruel, and 
use it in rubbing their water skins, for the purpose 
of excluding the air, (Travels in Syria, p. 392.) 
Children were fed with milk, cream, and honey, 
(Isa. vii. 15.) which was the sweetest substance in 
use before suyvar was manufactured. The following 
extracts will give a different idea of this mixture 
from that generally eutertained :—D’Arvieux, (p. 
205.) spouking of the Arabs, says, “One of their 
chiet breakfasts is cream, or fresh butter, mixed 
in a mess of honey: these do not seem to suit very 
well together, but experience teaches that this is uo 
bad mixture, nor disagreeable in its taste, if one is 
ever so little accustomed to it.’ The last words 
seem to indicate a delicacy of taste, of which 
D’Arvieux was sensible in himself, which did not, at 
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once, relish this mixture. Theveret also tells us, 
that “the Arabs knead their bread-paste afresh; 
adding thereto butter, aud sometimes also honey.” 
(Part 1. page 173.) [Burekhardt informs us, that “the 
Hedjaz abounds with honey in every part of the 
mountains, Among the lower cla sis, a commen 
breakfast is a mixture of ghee (melted butter) and 
honey poured over crumbs of bread as thy come 
quite hot from the oven. The Arabs, who are very 
foud of paste, never eat it without huney. (Travels 
in Arabia, p. 28.) R. 

In 2 Sam. xvii. 29, we read of honey and butter 
being brought to king David, as well as other 
refreshments, “because the people were hungry, 
weary, and thirsty.” Considering the list of artic'es, 
there seems to be nothing adapted to moderate thirst, 
except this honey and butter; for we may thus ar- 
range the passage: the people were hungry,—-t 
satisfy which were brought wheat, barley, flour, 
beans, lentiles, sheep, cheese : the people were weary, 
—to relieve this were brought beds; the people were 
thirsty,—to answer the purpose of drink was brought 
a mixture of butter and honey; food fit tor break- 
fast ; light and easy of digestion, pleasum, cooling, 
and refreshing. That this mixture was a cclightful 
liquid appears from the maledictory denunciation of 
Zophar: (Job xx. 17.) The wicked man “stell not 
see the rivers, the floods, the brooks of huey ant 
butter.’ Honey alone could hardly be esteemed so 
flowing as to afford a comparison to rivers or tor- 
rents; but cream, in such abundance, is much more 
fluid ; and mixed with houey, may dilute and thin it, 
into a state more proper for runoving—poetically 
speaking, as freely as water itself. “Honey and 
milk are under thy tongue,” says the spouse, Cant, 
iv. 11. Perhaps this mixture was not merely a re- 
freshment, but an elegant refreshment; which height- 
eus the inference from the predictions of Isaiah, an | 
the description of Zophar, who speak of its abun- 
dance; and it increases the respect paid to David, 
by his faithful and loyal subjects at Mahanaim. 

Honey was not permitted to be offered on the altar 
of the Lord, (Ley. ii. 11.) for which various reasons 
are assigned. Conjecture, however, has_ hitherto 
been fruitless. But, though God forbade honey to 
be offered in sacrifice, he commanded the first-fruits 
of it to be presented to him; these first-fruits and 
offerings being designed for the support of the priests, 
and not to be offered on the altar. By the word, war, 
debash, the rabbins and lJexicographers understand 
not only the honey of bees, but also the honey of 
dates, or the fruits of the palm-tree, or the dates 
themselves, from which honey is extracted; and 
when God enjoins the first-fruits of honey to he 
offered to him, the first-fruits of dates seem to be 
meant; for generally, the produce only of fruits was 
offered. 

HONOR is taken not only for respect paid to su- 
periors, but for real services: “ Honor thy father and 
thy mother ;” (Exod. xx. 12.) i. e. net only show re- 
spect and deference, but assist them, and perform 
such services as they require. Balak, king of Moab, 
said to Balaam, “I thought to promote thee to 
great honor, but, lo, the Lord hath kept thee back 
from honor,” (Numb. xxiv. 11.) i.e. from reward, 
“Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first-fruits of thine increase,” (Prov. iii. 9.) i. e, tes- 
tify your respect and obedience to him, “Honor” 
also denotes that adoration which is due to God only, 
Esth. xiii. 14, Apocrypha, Ps, xxix. 2, margit ; Mal. 
L.6; 1 Tim, i 17. ' 
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HOPE, a confident expectation of future good. 
In the New Testament, it is generally taken for hope 
in Jesus Christ, hope of eternal blessings, hope of a 
future resurrection: “ Experience produceth hope, 
and hope maketh not ashamed,” Rom. v. 4,8 Our 
hope is founded on the patience and consolation 
which we derive from the Scriptures. Faith, hope 
and charity are the treasures of Christians, 1 Cor, 
xiii. 13. Jesus Christ is all our hope; (1 Tim i. J.) 
our hope in this life, and the next, arises from his 
merits, blood, grace; his promises, and his Spirit. 

Hope is distinguished from faith by its desire of 
good only ; and by its reference to futurity. Faith 
contemplates evil as well as good, and refers to 
things past, as well as to things future; but this is 
not the case with hope. We are, therefore, said to 
be “saved by hope ;” by the hope, or conviction, or 
desire, of unseen things; and we read of the “ full 
assurance of hope,” which may be taken as synony- 
mous with cheerful and earnest expectation. 

Hope, like all other graces, admits of degrees ; itis 
sometimes feeble, but when it is the result of expe- 
rience, it is confident, and proof against shame, or 
hesitation ; it is sometimes limited to things near, or 
to things likely; but it also extends beyond this 
world, to possessions Jaid up in heaven; to glory, 
immortality, aud eternal life. It is repeatedly con- 
nected with patience, with waiting, with expectation, 
with rejoicing, and with reason; for the hope of a 
Christian, however it may refer to divine things, or be 
founded on divine promises, or be derived from, and 

romoted by, the sacred Spirit, is yet a reasonable 
ficpa, and combines purity of heart and life; that is, 
obedience, with devout and fervent reliance on the 
promises and perfections of God. 

The hope of Israel was the end of the Babylo- 
nish captivity, the coming of the Messiah, and the 
happiness of heaven. The Lord is the hope of the 
righteous ; their hope shall not be confounded ; the 
hope of the ungodly shall perish ; it shall be without 
effect; or they shall live and die without hope. 
Abraham against hope believed in bope, when, be- 
ing advanced in years, God promised him a son. 
The prisoners of hope, (Zech. ix. 12.) are the Is- 
raelites who were in captivity, but in hopes of de- 
liverance. 

HOPHNI and Puinenas, sons of Eli, the high- 
priest, were sons of Belial; that is, wicked and dis- 
solute persons, 1 Sam. ii. 12. They knew not the 
Lord, nor performed the functions of their ministry, 
as they ought to have done; for when an Israelite 
had sacrificed a peace-offering, the son or servant of 
the priest came while they were dressing the flesh, 
and, holding a fork with three teeth in his band, 
he putit into the pot, and what he could take up 
with it was the priest’s portion. So, before the 
fat was burnt, the priest’s servant came, and said to 
him who sacrificed, “ Give me flesh to roast, for J 
will have the flesh raw.” “ Let us first burn the fat, 
according to custom,” said he who sacrificed ; but 
the servant replied, “No; you shall give it me in- 
stantly, or I will take it by force,” ver. 13—16. 
Rightly to understand this transgression, it should be 
observed, that -the text refers not to burnt-offerings, 
or sacrifices for sin, but to peace-offerings, or those 
presented from voluntary devotion. The blood of 
these, and also the fat. the kidneys, and the caul, 
were offered to the Lord; all the rest of the sacrifice 
heli nged to the offerer: the priest’s portion was the 
right shoulder and the breast. Moses does not say, 
( Lev. vil. 31,32.) whether this sl.ould be given to him 
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it was not given to the priest till it was dressed ; and 
that the priest had no right to demand it, till the fat 
had been offered on the fire of the ajtar. 

Some years afier these young men had entered 
upon the office of the priesthood, (1 Sam. iii. 11, 12.) 
the Lord threatened them and their father by the 
young prophet Samuel; and soon afterwards Hoph- 
biand Phinebas were slain jn battle by the Philis- 
tines, together with 30,000 men of Israel. See Ext. 

HOPHRAH, or Apries, king of Egypt, in the 
time of Zedekiah, king of Judah, and of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great. king of Chaldea, Jer. xliv. 30. 
Zedekiah, being weary of the Babylonish yoke, 
made an alliance with Hophrah, king of Egypt, for 
which Ezekiel reproaches him in very strong terns, 
chap. xvii. 15. In the vinth year of bis reign, Neb- 
uchadnezzar came against Jerusalem, and took all 
the cities of Judah except Lachish, Azekah, and Je- 
rusalemn, 2 Kings xxv. 1; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 17; Jer. 
xxxix. 1]; lii. 4. Hophrah advanced to his assistance ; 
and Nebuchadnezzar marched against kim. Jere- 
miah, however, foretold (chap. xxxvii. 5, 6.) that the 
Egyptians would return without venturing a battle 
against the Chaldeans, and also (chap. xliv. 30.) that 
the king of Egypt should be delivered inte the hands 
of his enemies, as Zedekiah had been into u. e hands 
of Nebuchadnezzar. See also Ezekiel xxx. xxxi. who 
describes the fall of Egyptin a very pathetic manner. 

These predictions were executed, first against 
Apries, or Hophrah, by Amasis; and afterwards 
against Egypt and the Egyptians, by Nebuchaduez- 
zar. After the death of Hophrah, Nebuchadnezzar 
destroyed Jerusalem, and then attacked Tyre, which 
he took after a siege of thirteen years. During this 
long siege, he was reduced to great difficulties, but 
God promised him, by Ezekiel, the land of Egypt, ch. 
xxix. 18,20; xxx. 1,19. See Eaypr, and Puaraou 

HOR, a mountain in Arabia Petreea, on the con- 
fines of Idumea, and forming part of mount Seir. 
Here Aaron died and was buried, in the fortieth year af- 
ter the departure from Egypt, Deut. xxxiii. 50; Numb. 
xx. 26; xxvii. 13. A small buildingis shown in mount 
Hor, which is said to be the tomb of Aaron. It isa 
white building, surmounted by a cupola, and having 
a descent of several steps into a chamber excavated 
in the rock. See Aaron, p. 2; Canaan, p. 238; Ex- 
opus, p. 418. 

HORAM, a king of Gezer; who, assisting the 
king of Lachish, was defeated, and his country rav- 
aged, Josh. x. 33. 

HOREB, a mountain in Arabia Petreea. See S1- 
nat, and Exopus, p. 413. 

HOR-HAGIDGAD, an encampment of Israel, 
when coming out of Egypt, Numb. xxxiii. 32, 33. 
See Exopus, p. 418. 

HORITES, or Horims, an ancient people, 
who dwelt in the mountains of Seir, Gen, xiv. 6. 
The name imports dwellers in caves, Troglodytes. 
They had princes, and were powerful before Esau 
conquered their country, Deut. ii. 12,22. The Ho- 
rites and the Edomites seem afterwards to have com- 
posed but one people, Gen. xxxvi. 20. 

HORMAH, a city taken from the Canaanites by 
Judah and Simeon, (Judg. i. 17; Numb. xxv. 3.) and 
originally called Zephath. 

HORN, an eiminence or angle, a corner or rising, 
Isa. v. 1. By horns of the altar of burnt-offerings, 
many understand the angles of that altar ; but there 
were also horns or eminences at these angles, Exod. 
XXvil. 23 xxx. 2. See Attar. ; 
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As the ancients frequently used horns to hold 
liquors, vessels containing oil, and perfumes, are 
often so called, whether made of horn or not, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 1; 1 Kings i. 39. Compare ALABASTER. 

The principal defence and strength of many beasts 
are in their horns; and hence the horn is often a 
symbol of strength and power. The Lord exalted 
the horn of David, and the horn of his people; he 
breaketh the horn of the ungodly ; he cutteth off the 
horn of Moab; he cutteth off, in his fierce anger, all 
the horn of Israel. He promises to make the horu 
of Israel to bud forth ; to re-establish its honor, and 
restore its vigor. There may be an allusion in these 
passages, however, to a very common part of the fe- 
male dress in some parts of the East. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, deseribing the ornaments of a female at 
Tyre, says, “She wore also on her bead a_ hollow 
silver Lorn, rearing itself upwards obliquely from 
her forehead, being four or five inches in diameter 
at the root, and pointed at its extreme ; and her ears, 
her neck, and her arms were laden with rings, 
chains, and bracelets. This peculiarity reminded 
me very forcibly of the expression of the psalmist: 
‘Lift not up thine horn on high, speak not with a 
stiff neck. All the horns of the wicked will I cut 
off, but the horns of the righteous shall be exalted 7 
(Ps. Ixxv. 5, 10.) similar illustrations of which, Bruce 
had also found in Abyssinia, iu the silver horns of 
warriors and distinguished’ nfen.” Kingdoms and 

reat powers are also described by the symbol of 
rorns, 1 Mac. vii. 46. In Dan. vit. viii. horns repre- 
seut the power of the Persians, of the Greeks, of 
Syria, mid of Egypt. The prophet describes these 
auimals as having many horns, one of which grew 
from another. In 1 Mac ix. 1, the wings of an 
army are called its horns. 

HORNET, a kind of large wasp, which has a 

werful sting. The Lord drove out the Canaanites 
leaue Israel by means of this insect, Deut. vii. 20 ; 
Josh. xxiv. 12; Exod. xxiii. 28. (Compare Fy.) 
For an illustration of the manner in which this might 
be effected, without at the same time injuring the Ls- 
raelites, it should be remarked, that the latter, iu the 
sandy wilderness, would escape this creature. 

HORON, or Oronatm, a city of Arabia, whence 
Sanballat came, Neh. ii. 10, &e. 

HORONAIM, a town of Moab, Isa. xv. 5; Jose- 
phus Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 235 xiv. cap. 2. 


HORSE, a domestic animal, well known, but not | 


so common among the Hebrews, till the tine of Sol- 
omon. God forbade the kings of Israel to keep 
many horses, (Deut. xvii. 16.) and their judges and 
princes generally rode ou mules and asses. 

Josian took away the horses which the kings of 
Judah, nis predecessors, had consecrated to the sun, 
2 Kings xxiii. 11. This luminary was worshipped 
over all the East, and was represented as riding in a 
chariot, drawn by the most beautiful and swiftest 
horses in the world, and performing every day his 
ns from east to west, to enlighten the earth, 

n Persia, and among the Massagetze, horses were sac- 
rificed to the sun. (Herodot. lib. i. cap. 55. Ovid Fast. 
Jib. viii, XKenoph. Cyropeed. lib. viii.) It is thought 
that those which Josiah removed from the court of 
the temple, were appointed for a similar purpose. 
HORSE-LEACIL, or Bioop-sucxer. The im- 
port of the Hebrew any, rendered horse-leach by 
the LXX, the Vulgate, and the Targumis, as ell as 
in the English, and other modern versions of Serip- 
ture, is by no means ascertained. “The alukah, 
{horse-leevh,]” says Solomon, “ hath two daughters, 
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erying, Give, give,” Prov. xxx. 15. Bochart thinks 
the trauslators have mistaken the import of one word 
for that of one very similar, and that it should be 
translated destiny, or the necessity of dying; to 
which the rabbins give two daughters, Eden, or Par- 
adise, and Hades, or Hell; the first of which invites 
the good, the second calls for the wicked. This in- 
terpretation is thoughtto be strengthened by chap. 
xxvii. 20: “Hell and destruction [Hades and the 
grave} are never satisfied.” Professor Paxton, on 
the other hand, coutends that the common interpre- 
tation is in every respect entitled to the preference. 
Solomon, having in the preceding verses mentioned 
those that devoured the property of the poor, as the 
worst of all the generations he had specified, pro- 
ceeds, in the fifteenth verse, to state and illustrate the 
insatiable cupidity with which they prosecuted their 
schemes of rapine and plunder. [Gesenius refers the 
word to a fabulous monster. of oriental superstition, 
which sucks the blood of human victims, like the 
vampyre of western popular belief. Rosenmiiiler 
adheres to the sense leach. R. 

As the horse-leach has two daughters, cruelty and 
thirst of blood, which cannot be satisfied ; so the op- 
pressor of the poor has two dispositions, cruelty and 
avarice, Which never say they have enough, but con- 
tinually demand additional gratifications. 

HOSAH, a town of Asher, Josh. xix. 29. 

HOSATIT, a prophet or seer, in the time of Manasseh, 
king of Judah, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, margin. The 
Jews are of opinion, that Hosai and Isaiah are the 
same person; the LXX take Hosai in a general 
sense for prophets and seers: the Syriac calls him 
Hanan ; the Arabic Saphan. 

HOSANNA, save now, succor now, make him vie- 
lorious ! is a form of blessing or wishing well. At 
our Saviour’s entrance into Jerusalem, when the 
people eried Hosanna, their meaning was, Lord, 
preserve this son of David; heap favors and bless- 
ings on him! Mr. Harmer is of opinion, (Obs. 
vol. iii. p. 87.) that the people scattered rose leaves 
in the way as he went. However, to say no more, 
though rose leaves might possibly be attainable at that 
early season, yet rose trees hardly grew on the pub- 
lic way ; and besides, this does not give any reason 
for the exclamations of hosanna, nor does it appear 
to be connected with them. But in Levi’s “ Lingua 
Sacra,” under the article any, oreb, we find the follow- 
ing extracted from the Talmud : “The willow (used 
in the Feast of Tabernacles) is of the foundation of 
the prophets; that is, the prophets instructed the 
people in the proper form aud manner thereof, as it 
was delivered by tradition ; and which, having been 
forgotten, was restored by the prophets. Hence we 
meet, in rabbinical Hebrew, with the phrase ‘ths pre- 
cept of the willow, on Hosanna the Great. ‘This is 
the seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles, when 
each person has orean a branch of willow, and in 
the prayer of the day, frequently makes use of the 
word Hoshana! save, we beseech thee; whence 
the willows used at that time are called the ‘ Hosha- 
nuth.”” If this be correct, we see that the people 
applied to our Lord a custom with which they were 
well acquainted, and which, indeed, formed an annual 
ceremony. 

They formed, as they were used to do on Hosanna 
the great, a procession ; and those in the leading di- 
vision of it, eried, “ Hosanna! blessed be the king of 
Israel, who cometh in the name of the Lord! Peace 
in heaven! Glory in the highest!” to which those 
who brought up the rear, answered, “ Blessed be 
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the kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” {the 
great Hosanna] as we have been used to shout at our 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

Does not this history appear, under this elucida- 
tion, to be a clearer reference of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles to the Messiah than heretofore, and a reference 
that was in some degree wanted? Are not the 
shouts of the multitude strong indications of what 
they so earnestly looked for—a king to deliver them 
from their present bondage ? Did the prophets hint 
at such a king, to be expected, when they appointed 
the willows of the great Hosanna? Is this the covert 
meaning of the rulers of the synagogue, “ Hearest 
thou what these children say ? in allusion to a king 
whom we expect; which they refer to thee?” And 
is this the import of our Lord’s answer, “ Yea; did 
you never hear the remark, that children will tell the 
truth when men will not; that when men are afraid, 
or incredulous, the mouths of babes and sucklings 
may strongly proclaim due and proper praise ?” 
Was our Lord’s action of driving the intruding deal- 
ers from the temple an act of royalty, coincident 
with these acclamations, and national ideas, which 
on this occasion he thought proper to exert, and to 
which those concerned thought proper at this time 
to submit, as unable to foresee how far the popular 
feeling might extend ? 

I. HOSEA, son of Beeri, the first of the minor 
prophets, and said to have been of Reuben, and a 
native of Beelmeon, beyond Jordan. He lived in 
the kingdom of Israel, and his prophecies for the 
most part regard that state. The title of his works 
says, he prophesied under the reigns of Uzziah, Jo- 
tham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah; and un- 
der Jeroboam II, king of Israel; which would em- 
brace, at the very least, a period of 80 years. There 
is noting, however, to induce a belief that he proph- 
esied so long ; besides that it isstrange his prophecies 
should be dated by the reigns of the kings of Judah, 
when he did not live under their dominion. It is 
therefore probable, that the title is not Hosea’s, but 
that the true beginning of his work is, “ The begin- 
ning of the work of the Lord by Hosea.” Or the 
specification may relate to his life rather than to his 
prophesying. Calmet thinks he began to prophesy 
ubout the end of the reign of Jeroboain II. king of 
Israel, Jerome and others believe Hosea to be the 
oldest prophet whose writings are in our possession. 
He saw the first captivity of the four tribes, by 
Tiglath-pileser; and the extinction of the kingdom 
of Samaria, by Salmaneser. 

In the third chapter of Hosea’s prophecy, we read, 
that the Lord directed him to take unto him “a wife 
of whoredoms, and children of whoredoms ;” i. e. to 
marry a woman who had formerly lived a debauched 
life, but who, after her marriage, should retire from 
all bad conversation. Many interpreters, however, 
shocked at the idea, have maintained that this was 
only a parable ; and that the prophet called the wife 
whom he married a prostitute, only with design of 
awakening the attention of the Israelites; or that 
the whole was transacted in a vision, But the sequel 
of the narration sufficiently shows, that the marriage 
was real, though figurative as to the things it sym- 
bolized. 

As the circumstances, however, aren sufficiently 
strange to us, it may be worth while to add baron 
du Tott’s account of marriages by Capin ;—which 
agrees with the relations of other travellers into the 
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stipulating the return to be made, fixes likewise the 
time when the divorce is to take place. This con- 
tract is called Capin ; and, properly speaking, is ouly 
an agreement made between the parties to live to- 
gether, for such a price during such a time.” (Prelim- 
inary Discourse, p. 23.) It is searcely possible to 
expect more direct illustration of the prophet’s con- 
duct than this extract affords. We learn from it 
that this contract is a regular form of marriage, and 
that it is so regarded, generally, in the East ; conse- 
quently, such a connection and agree could give 
no scandal, in the days of Hosea, though it would 
not be justifiable under Christian manners. The 
prophet says—*So I bought her [my wife] to me, 
for fifteen pieces of silver, and for a homer of barley, 
anda half homer of barley. And I said unto her, 
Many days shalt thou abide for me [Heb. srv with me). 
Thou shalt not play the harlot, and thou shalt not be 
for another man 3 so will I also be for thee.” Whiat 
was this but a marriage by Captin, according to the 
baron’s account? And the prophet carefully lets us 
know, that he honestly paid the stipulated price, that 
he was very strict in his agreement, as to the behay- 
ior of his wife, and that he also bound himself to 
the same fidelity, during the time for which they 
mutually contracted. It may easily be imagined 
that this kind of marriage was liable to be abused ; 
and that it was glanced at, and ineluded, in our 
Lord’s prohibition of hasty divorces, need not be 
doubted. 

Il. HOSEA, or Hosura, son of Elah, and last 
king of Israel. Having conspired against Pekah, 
son of Remaliah, king of Israel, he killed him, and 
seized his dominions. He did evil in the sight of 
the Lord, however, though not equal to the kings of 
Israel, who preceded him; that is, say the Jewish 
doctors, he did not restrain his subjects from going, 
if they would, to Jerusalem, to worship; whereas 
the kings of Israel, his predecessors, had forbidden it, 
and placed guards on the road to prevent it, 2 Kings 
xv. 80. Salmaneser, king of Assyria, having intelli- 
gence that Hosea meditated a revolt, and had con- 
certed measures with So, king of Egypt, to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke, marched against him, and be- 
sieged Samaria, which was taken after a siege of 
three years, in the ninth year of Hosea’s reign ; and 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. The king of Assyria 
removed the Israelites of the ten tribes to countries 
beyond the Euphrates, ch. xvii. 3, 6. 

The chronology of Hosea’s reign is extremely per- 
plexed, by the inconsistency of certain dates. Itis said 
in ch. xv. 80, that Hosea began to reign in the twentieth 
year of Jotham, son of Uzziah ; (this was the fourth 
of Ahaz; for Jotham his father died four years be- 
fore, having reigned only sixteen years, ver. 32, 33.) 
but in ch. xvii. 1, it is said, that Hosea began to reign 
in the twelfth of Ahaz; ver. 27. also allows Pekah to 
have reigned but twenty years; whereas, if the last 
year of Pekah and the first year of Hosea concur 
with the twentieth of Jotham, (ver. 30.) Pekah must 
have reigned twenty-two years, since Jotham began 
to reign in the second year of Pekah. To reconcile 
these differences, Calmet suggests that Hosea con- 
spired against Pekah in the twentieth year of that 
prince, which was the eighteenth of Jotham’s reign ; 
and that it was two years longer before Hosea made 
himself master of Pekah’s dominions, and. was ac- 
knowledged king of Israe]; that is, in the fourth 
year of Ahaz, and the twentieth of Jotham. Tn the 
twelfth year of Ahaz, he reigned quietly over ak 
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HOSPITALITY has ever been much in esteem 
amoug civilized people. The ancieut Greeks be- 
lieved that the gods sometimes visited this world, 
disguised like travellers, and their apprehensious of 
despising some of these celestial visitors, instead of a 
traveller, induced them to receive strangers with 
respect, and the rights of hospitality. 

It isa very customary and a very desirabie thing in 
the Iast, to eat under the shade of trees; and this 
situation the inhabitants seem to prefer, to taking 
their repasts in their tents or dwellings. Thus De 
la Roque says, (p. 203.) “We did not arrive at the 
foot of the mountain tll after sunset; aud it was 
alinost night when we entered the plain; but as it 
was full of villages, mostly inhabited by Maronites, 
we entered into the first we came to, to pass the night 
there. It was the priest of the place, who wished to 
receive us; he gave us a supper under the trees, 
before his little dwelling. As we were at table, there 
came by @ strunger, wearing a white turban, who, 
after having saluted the compauy, sat himself down 
to the table, without ceremony ; ate with us during 
some time, and thus went away, repeating several 
times the name of God. They told us it was some 
traveller who, no doubt, stood in need of' refresh- 
ment, and who had profited by the opportunity, 
according to the custom of the East, which is to ex- 
ercise hospitality at all times, and toward all persons.” 
The reader will be pleased to see the ancient hospi- 
tality of the East still maintained, and even a stran- 
ger profiting by an opportunity of supplying his 
wants. It reminds us of the guests of Abrahat, 
(Gen. chap. xviii.) of the conduct of Job, (chap. xxxi. 
17.) and especially, perhaps, of that frankness with 
which the apostles of Christ were to enter into a 
man’s house after a salutation, and there to continue 
“eating and drinking such things as were set before 
them,” Luke x. 7. Such behavior would be con- 
sidered as extremely intrusive, and indeed insupport- 
able, among ourselves ; but the maxims of the East 
would qualify that, as they do many other customs, 
by local proprieties, on which we are incompetent to 
determine. 

It cannot be supposed, that the sluggard, who is 
too lazy to feed himself, should be very forward in 
feeding others. The discharge of the duties of hos- 

itality, though it has occasionally conferred the 

onor and advantage of entertaining angels, actuates 
him too rarely, and too feebly, to be mentioned ; in 
fact, it is in him a nullity. But it may serve to 
heighten the contrast with those noble spirits, who 
light up the fires of hospitality to attract and to guide 
the benighted traveller; and it is to the honor of the 
Arabs, that the same feeling pervades all ranks, 
though all ranks cannot show it equally. There is 
something very pleasing in Niebuhr’s description of 
tais custom: “The hospitality of the Arabs has 
always been the subject of praise ; and I believe that 
those of the present day exercise this virtue no less 
than their ancestors did. It is true that in this 
country, as in Europe, if a stranger is not known, no 
one will entreat him to come in. Nevertheless, there 
are in the villages of the Tehama, houses which are 
mnblic ; where travellers may lodge and be enter- 
tained some days gratis, if they will be content with 
the fare: they are very much frequented. We our- 
selves were, during two hours, in one of these inns, in 
the village of Menejze, in going from Loheia to Beit- 
el-fakih: my servants, my camels, my asses, and all 
my company received shelter. The sheich of the 
village to whom this inn belonged was not satisfied 
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with visiting us, and offering usa better fare than 
others; he also eutreated us to stop the night with 
him. Jn another journey trom Bein-el-fekili to ‘La- 
kaite, in company with a fakil, or man of letters, of 
Arabia, although my taki had no acquaintance with 
the sheich, yet as a suanger he paid bin his respects 

hardly was he returned, when the sheich came bim 

self to invite us to lodge with him; which we de 

clining, be sent us:a good supper, which came 
extremely d-propos. When the Arabs are at table, 
they invite those who happen to come, to eat with 
them, whether they be Christiaus or Maliometaus, 
gentle or simple. In the caravaus { have oticn seen 
with pleasure a mule-driver press those who passed 
to partake of his repast, aud though the majority 
polite'y excused themselves, he gave, with an wr of 
satisfaction, to those who would accept of it, a 
portion of his little meal of bread and dates; and I 
was not a littke surprised when | saw, in Turkey, 
rich Turks withdraw themselves into corners to avoid 
inviting those who might otherwise have sat at table 
with them.” 

But, though the hospitality of the Arabs is general, 
and not coufined to the superior classes, yet We ure uot 
to suppose that it admits of imposition, or is without 
proper bounds. Of this we Lave a manifest instance 
in the directions of our Lord to the apostles, Matt. x. 
11. To send a couple of hearty men with appetites 
good, and rendered even keen, by the effect of travel- 
ling, to send two such to a family, barely able to 
meet its own necessities, having uo provision of 
bread, or sustenance for a day beforehand, were to 
press upon indigence beyoud the dictates of pru- 
dence, or the permission of Christian charity. Our 
Lord, therefore, commands his messengers, “ lito 
whatsoever city or town ye enter, inquire who in it 
is worthy; and there abide till ye go thence.” 
“Worthy,” Gos, this has no reference to moral 
worthiness; our Lord means suitable; to whom 
your additional board for a few days will be no in- 
convenience, a substantial man. And this is exactly 
the import of the same directions, given in Luke x. 
5,6: “Into whatever oikia, bouse-establishment on 
a respectable scale, residence affording accommoda- 
tion for strangers, (the hospitalia of the Latins,) ye 
enter, in the same remain: go not from house to 
house, in search of superior accommodations ; though 
it may bappen that, after you have been ina town 
some days, you may hear of a more wealthy individ- 
ual, who could entertain you better. No; in the 
same house remain, eating and drinking such things 
as they give ;—whatever is set before you.” ‘The 
same inference is deduced from the advice of the 
apostle John to the lady Eclecta, (2 Epist. 10.) “Ir 
there come any to you, and bring not this doctrine, 
receive him not into your house.” She was, there- 
fore, a person of respectability, if not of rank ; mistress 
of a household establishment, on a scale proper for 
the exercise of Christian benevolence in a convenient 
and suitable manner ;—of liberal heart, and of equally 
liberal powers. Whoever has well considered the 
difficulties to which travellers in the East are often 
exposed to procure supplies, or even sufficient pro- 
visions to make a meal, will perceive the propriety 
of these directions. Although it was one sign of the 
Messiah’s advent, that to the poor the gospel was 
preached, yet it was not the Messiah’s purpose to add 
to the difficulties of any man’s situation. He sup- 
poses that a family-man, a house-keeper, might be 
without bread, obliged to borrow from a friend, to 
meet the wants of a single traveller; Luke xi. 5, “I 
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have nothing to set before him;” no uncommon 
case; but, if this were occasioned by real penury, 
the rights of hospitality, however congenial to the 
manners of the people, orto the feelings of the indi- 
vidua , and however urgent, must be waved. 

The primitive Christians considered one principal 
part of their duty to consist in showing hospitality to 
strangers; remembering that our Saviour had said, 
whoever received those belonging to him, received 
himself; and that whatever was given to such an 
one, though but a cup of cold water, should not lose 
its reward, Matt. x. 40,41. They were, in fact, so 
ready in discharging this duty, that the very heathen 
admired them for it. They were hospitable to all 
strangers, but especially to those of the household of 
faith. Believers scarcely ever travelled without 
letters of communion, which testified the purity of 
their faith, and procured them a favorable reception 
wherever the name of Jesus Christ was known. 
Calmet is of opinion, that the two minor epistles of 
John may be such letters of communion and recom- 
mendation. 

This article should not be closed without notice of 
the obligations understood to be contracted by the 
intercourse of the table. Niebuhr says, “When a 
Bedouin sheich eats bread with strangers, they may 
trust his fidelity and depend on his protection. A 
traveller will always do well, therefore, to take an 
early opportunity of securing the friendship of his 
guide by a meal.” This will bring to recollection the 
complaint of the psalmist, (xli. 9.) penetrated with 
the deep ingratitude of one whom he describes as 
having been his own familiar friend, in whom he 
trusted—* who did eat of my bread—even he hath 
lified up his heel against me!” To the mortifi- 
cation of insult was added the violation of all confi- 
dence, the breach of every obligation connected with 
the ties of humanity, with the laws of honor, with 
the bonds of social life, with the unsuspecting free- 
dom of those moments when the soul unbends itself 
to enjoyment, and is, if ever, off its guard. We have 
seen the covenant contracted by the participation of 
bread and salt. (See Covenant of Sat.) We now 
find that, among the Arabs at least, the friendship 
and protection implied attaches no less to bread.— 
Hence, in part, no doubt, the conviviality that always 
followed the making of a covenant. Hence, also, the 
severity of some of the feelings acknowledged by the 
indignant man of patience, Job, as appears in several 
passages of his pathetic expostulations. It is well 
known that Arabs who have given food to a stranger, 
have afterwards thought themselves bound to protect 
him against the vengeance demanded by consan- 
guinity, for even blood itself. 

HOURS. The ancient Hebrews did not divide 
the day and night into hours, but into parts. The 
word hour, in the Septuagint, signifies the seasons of 
the year; as in Homer and Hesiod. In the books of 
Moses, and in other Hebrew writings, hour is used 
for the time, or season. In Daniel, we find the Chal- 
dee word ayy, shadh, which is translated hour, and 
is derived from the verb shaah, which signifies to see, 
to look, and hence the noun shaah properly means 
a glance, a moment of time. The books of Daniel, 
Tobit, and Judith are the earliestin which we find 
the word hour used to signify a part either of day or 
night. Daniel (iv. 19.) says he was about an hour 
(properly a moment) considering king Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s vision. ‘Tobit (xi. 14.) tells us, he continued 
about half an hour in very great pain; and also (xii. 
22.) that after the angel Raphaél had discovered him- 
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self, they prostrated themselves for about two hours. 
Judith (vii, 18.) declares that the peeple of Betl ulia 
spent mauy hours in erying to the Lord. The 
Greeks knew nothing of the origin of hours amorg 
foreign nations, and trace them no higher among thenui- 
selves than the time of Anaximenes, or Anaximander, 
in the reign of Cyrus, toward the end of the Bahylo- 
nish captivity. This author had travelled into Chaldea, 
and might have brought from thenee the manner of 
dividing the day by hours. Herodotus says expressly, 
that the Greeks received from the Babylonians the use 
of the gnomon and dial. (See Drax.) And Xcncy hen 
introduces Euthydemus, saying, thatthe sun disecvcrs 
to us the hours of the day, and the stars the licurs of 
the night. Aristophanes also speaks of the gnen cn 
or index, and of hours. The result of what has been 
said is, that the use of time-measurers, or sun-dials, 
and the distribution of the day into hours, is n.ore 
ancient in the East than among the Greeks; that the 
author of the invention is not known, end that we 
cannot tell in what manner the ancient Babylonians 
and Chaldeans divided their hours of day and night. 

We have already intimated that the Hebrews ci- 
vided the day and night into parts: some further 
information may be useful. We derive it chicfiy 
from Godwin. 

The night was divided into four quarters, or great- 
er hours, termed watches, each watch containing 
three lesser hours. The first they called the begin- 
ning of the watches; (Lam. ii. 19.) the second the 
middle watch, (Judg. vii. 19.) not because there were 
only three watches, as Drusius (on Judg. vii. 19.) 
thinks, but because it lasted till midnight; the third 
watch began at midnight, and continued wll three 
o’clock in the morning ; (Luke xii. 38.) the last, called 
the morning watch, (Exod. xiv. 24.) began at three 
o’clock, and ended at six in the morning, Matt. xiv. 
24, 25. These watches were also called by other 
names, according to that part of the night which 
closed each one. The first was called twe, the even; the 
second, wesor'zrior, midnight ; the third, ciszrovoyeric, 
cock-crowing ; the fourth, vot, the dawning.—Ye 
know not when the master of the house will come, 
(1.) at even, or (2.) at midnight, or (3.) at cock-crowing, 
or (4.) at the dawning, Mark xiii. 35. The day wes 
also divided into four quarters, as appears by the 
parable of the laborers hired into the vineyard, Matt. 
xx. The first quarter began at six o’clock in the 
morning and continued till nine; the second quarte) 
ended at twelve; the third quarter at three in the 
afternoon; the fourth quarter at six at night. The 
first quarter was called the third hour, (verse 3.) 
the second quarter the sixth hour, (verse 5.) the third 
quarter the ninth hour, (verse 5.) the last quarter the 
eleventh hour, verse 6. 

This shows that the hours among the Jews were of 
two sorts; some lesser, of which the day contained 
twelve; others greater, of which the day contained 
four: the lesser are termed hours of the day, (John 
ix. 9.) the greater, hours of the temple, or hours of 
prayer, Acts iii.]. But in fact there were but three 
hours of prayer, the third, the siath and the ninth. 
At the third hour the Holy Ghost descended upen 
the apostles, Acts ii.15. About the sixth, Peter went 
up to the house-top to pray, Acts x. 9. At the ninth, 
Peter and John went into the temple, Acts ‘ii. 1. 

The word hour, as previously stated, is used with 
great latitude in Scripture: it seems to imply the 
space of time occupied hy a whole watch, in Matt. 
xxvi. 40; Mark xiv. 37: “ What! could ye not watch 
one hour? one space of time allotted to that duty 
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Rey. iii. 3, “If thou shalt not watch, thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.” Matt. 
xxiv. 43, 44; xxv. 13, “Watch, therefore, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son 
of man cometh.” In addition to those instances 
quoted aboye, these now given prove a connection 
between the word hour and the period of a watch. 
The same may be inferred from some of the follow- 
ing passages, Luke xxii. 59: Peter having denied 
his knowledge of Jesus to the guard, a new set of 
guards came to relieve the former ; among them was 
one who challenged Peter, about the space of one 
hour, one watch, after his former denial. Felix or- 
dered Paul to be sent away at the third hour, perhaps 
a military watch, of the night, Acts xxiii. 23. 

The word hour is used with no less latitude in mod- 
ern ngage “'The hours” are the seasons of the 
year in Italian; and the four hours of the day, in 

French, are morning, noon, evening, night. The 
hours of divine service, or canonical hours, accord- 
ing to the Roman ritual, contain three common hours ; 
add to these the usual calculation of hours, and we 
shall perceive, that, however the signification of this 
word may have become fixed since the invention 
and adoption of mechanical time-measurers among 
us, yet it, in fact, expresses little beyond a definite 
portion of time; or a portion varying its limits, ac- 
eas to the usages of places and nations. See 

AY. 

(The word hour in Scripture signifies, one of the 

» twelve equal s into which each day was divided, 
and which of course were of different lengths at dif- 
ferent seasons ofthe year. ‘This mode of dividing the 
day prevailed among the Jews at least after the exile, 
and perhaps earlier. Anciently, however, the usual 
division of the day was into four parts, viz. the morn- 
ing ; the heat of the day, commencing about the middle 
of the forenoon ; ones j and evening. In a similar 
manner the Greeks appear at first to have divided the 
day into only three parts, viz. te9eos, zargog weonusourdc, 
and ‘ozregoc, to which they afterwards added a fourth 
division, dedirde xawdc. (Cf. Sturz Lex. Xenophont. 
sub yoe.) These divisions are what Socrates appears 
to have in mind, when he speaks of hours of the day, 
and afterwards of hours of the night, Mem. iv. 3, 4. 
The ancient Hebrews, as well as the Greeks, appear 
to have divided the night also into three parts or 
watches, puiax«i, viz. the first watch, (Lam. ii. 19.) the 
middle, or second watch, (Judg. vii. 19.) and the morning, 
or third watch, Ex. xiv. 24. But after the Jews 
became subject to the Romans, they adopted the 
Roman manner of dividing the night into four 
waiches, as above described. (Winer, Bibl. Realw. p. 
470, 681. Jahn, § 101.) R. 

HOUSE, a place of residence. The purpose ofa 
house being for dwelling, and that of tents being the 
same, they are called by one name (beth) in the 
Hebrew. On the same principle, the tabernacle of 
God, though only a tent, is sometimes called the 
temple, that is, the residence, of God. 

Of the ordinary buildings, or houses, in the East, 
the “ee ee traveller Dr. Shaw has given a very 
full and resting description, of which we shail 
here avail ourselves, as it will tend to the illustration 
of several passages in Scripture :— 

“The general method of building, both in Barbary 
and the Levant, seems to have continued the same, 
from the earliest ages, without the least alteration or 
improvement. Large doors, spacious chambers, 
marble pavements, cloistered courts, with fountains 
sometimes playing in the hill are certainly conve- 
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niences very well adapted to the circumstances of 
these climates, where the suinmer heats are generally 
so intense. The jealousy, likewise, of these people is 
less apt to be alarmed, whilst all the windows open 
into their respective courts, if we except a latticed 
window or balcony which sometimes looks into the 
streets. It is during the celebration only of some 
Zeenah, as they call a public festival, that these houses 
and their latticed me and balconies are left open. 
For this being a time of great liberty, reveling, and 
extravagance, each family is ambitious of adorning 
both the inside and the outside of their houses with 
their richest furniture ; whilst crowds of both sexes, 
dressed out in their best apparel, and laying aside all 
modesty and restraint, go in and out where they 
please. The account we have (2 Kings ix. 30.) of 
Jezebel’s painting her face, tiring her head, and look- 
ing out at a window, on Jebu’s public entrance into 
Jezreel, gives us a lively idea of an eastern lady at 
one of these Zeenahs, or solemnities. 

“The streets of these cities, the better to shade 
them from the sun, are usually narrow, with some- 
times a range of shops on each side. If from these 
we enter into one of the principal houses, we shall 
first pass through a porch or gate-way, with benches 
on each side, where the master of the family receives 
visits and despatches business; few persons, not 
even the nearest relations, having a further admis- 
sion, except upon extraordinary occasions. From 
hence we are received into the court, or quadrangle, 


which, lying open to the weather, is, according to the 
ability of the owner, paved with marble, or such ma- 
terials as will immediately carry off the water into the 
common sewers. There is something very analogous 
betwixt this open space in these buildings, and the 
Impluvium, or Cava dium, of the Romans ; both of 
them being alike exposed to the weather, and giving 
light to the house. When much people are to be 
admitted, as upon the celebration of a marriage, the 
cireumeising of a child, or occasions of the like 
nature, the company is rarely or never received inta 
one of the chambers. The court is the usual place 
of their reception, which is strewed, accordingly, with 
mats and.carpets for their more commodious enter- 
tainment, Now, as this part of the house is always 
allotted for the reception of large companies, being 
also called the middle of the house, literally answer- 
ing. to (rb uéoor) “the midst” of Luke, (v. 19.) it is: 
probable, that the place where our Saviour and the 
apostles were frequently accustomed to give their 
instructions, might have been in the like situation ; 
that's, in the area, or quadrangle, of one of this kind 
of houses. In the summer season, and upon all oc- 
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casions when a large company is to be received, this 
court is commonly sheltered from the heat or inclem- 
ency of the weather, by a Velum, umbrella, or veil, 
which, being expanded upon ropes from one side of 
the parapet wall to the other, may be folded or 
unfolded at pleasure. The psalmist seems to allude 
either to the tents of the Bedouins, or to some 
covering of this kind, in that beautiful expression, of 
spreading out the heavens like a veil, or curtain. The 
court is for the most part surrounded with a cloister ; 
as the Cava dium of the Romans was with a Peri- 
styllium, or Colonnade ; over which, when the house 
hath one or more stories, (and I have seen them wit 
two or three,) there is a gallery erected, of the same 
dimensions with the cloister, having a balustrade, or 
else a piece of carved or latticed work going round 
about it, to prevent people from falling from it into 
the court. From the cloisters and galleries, we are 
conducted into large spacious chambers, of the same 
Jength with the court, but seldom or never commu- 
nicating with one another. One of them frequently 
serves a whole family; particularly when a father 
indulges his married children to live with him; or 
when several persons join in the rent of the same 
house. From whence it is, that the cities of these 
countries, which in general are much inferior in 
bigness to those of Europe, yet are so exceedingly 
populous, that great numbers of people are always 
swept away by the plague, or any other contagious 
distemper. A mixture of families of this kind seems 
to be spoken of by Maimonides, as he is quoted by 
Dr. Lightfoot on 1 Cor. x. 16. 

“In houses of better fashion, these chambers are 
hung with velvet or damask from the middle of the 
wall downwards, are covered and adorned with vel- 
vet or damask hangings of white, blue, red, green, or 
other colors, (Esth. i. 6.) suspended on hooks, or 
taken down at pleasure: but the upper part is em- 
bellished with more permanent ornaments, being 
adorned with the most ingenious wreathings and 
devices, in stucco and fret-work. The ceiling is 
generally of wainscot, either very artfully painted, or 
else thrown into a variety of panels, with gilded 
mouldings, and scrolls of their Coran intermixed, 
The prophet Jeremiah (xxii. 14.) exclaims against 
some of the eastern houses that were ceiled with 
cedar and painted with vermilion. 'The floors are laid 
with painted tiles or plaster of terrace ; but as these 
people make little or no use of chairs, (either sitting 
cross-legged, or lying at length upon these floors,) 
they always cover or spread them over with carpets, 
which for the most part are of the richest materials, 
Along the sides of the wall, or floor, a range of nar- 
row beds, or mattresses, is often placed upon these 
carpets ; and for their further ease and convenience, 
several damask or velvet bolsters are placed on these 
carpets or mattresses—indulgences that seem to be 
alluded to by the stretching themselves upon couches, 
and the sewing of pillows to arm-holes, as we have it 
expressed Amos vi.4; Ezek. xiii. 18,20. At one 
end of each chamber, there is a little gallery, raised 
three, four, or five feet above the floor, with a balus- 
trade in the front of it, with a few steps likewise 
leading up to it. Here they. place their beds; a 
situation frequently alluded to in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 

“The stairs are sometimes placed in the porch, 
sometimes at the entrance into the court. When 
there is one or more stories, they are afterwards 
continued, through one corner or other of the gallery, 
to the top of the house, whither they conduct us 
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through a door, that is constantly kept shut, to pre- 
vent their domestic animals from daubing the terrace, 
and thereby spoiling the water which falls from 
thence into the cisterns below the court. This door, 
like most others we meet with in these countries, is 
hung, not with hinges, but by having the jamb form- 
ed at each end into an axletree, or pivot; whereof 
the uppermost, which is the longest, is to be received 
into a correspondent socket in the lintel, whilst the 
other falls into a cavity of the like fashion in the 
threshold. The stone door so much admired and 
taken notice of by Mr. Maundrell, in his Description 
of the Royal Sepulchres at Jerusalem, is exactly of 
this fashion, and very common in most places. 

* I do not remember ever to have observed the stair- 
case conducted along the outside of the house’; neither, 
indeed, will the contiguity and relation which these 
houses bear to the street, and to each other, (exclusive 
of the supposed privacy of them,) admit of any such 
contrivance. However, we may go up or come down 
them, by the stair-case I have described, without 
entering into any of the offices or apartments, and, 
consequently, without interfering with the business of 
the house; which will be explanatory enough of 
Matt. xxiv. 17: ‘ Let him that is upon the house-top 
not come down to take any thing out of the house,’ 
provided the action there recorded requireth any such 
interpretation. 

“The top of the house, which is always flat, is 
covered with a strong plaster of terrace ; from whence, 
in the Frank language, it hath attained the name of 
The Terrace ; a word made use of, likewise, in several 
parts of these countries. It is usually surrounded by 
two walls ; the outermost whereof is partly built over 
the street, partly maketh the partition with the con- 
tiguous houses, being frequently so low that one 
may easily climb over it. The other, which I call 
the parapet wall, hangs immediately over the court, 
being always breast high, and answereth to the 
apyo (Vulg. Lorica,) Deut. xxii. 8, which we render 
the battlements. Instead of this parapet wall, some 
terraces are guarded in the same manner the galleries 
are, with balustrades only, or latticed work ; in which 
fashion probably, as the name seems to import, was the 
[nsaw] net, or lattice, as we render it, that Ahaziah (2 
Kings i.2.) might be carelessly leaning over, when he 
fell down from thence into the court. For upon these 
terraces several offices of the family are performed ; 
such as the drying of linen and flax, (Josh. ii. 6.) the 
preparing of figs and raisins ; here, likewise, they enjoy 
the cool, refreshing breezes of the evening ; converse 
with one another, and offer up their devotions. In 
the Feast of Tabernacles booths were erected upon 
them, Neh. viii. 16. When one of these cities is 
built upon level ground, we can pass from one end of 
it to the other, along the tops of the houses, without 
coming down into the street. 

“Such, in general, is the manner and contrivance of 
the eastern houses. And if it may be presumed that 
our Saviour, at the healing of the paralytic, was 
preaching in a house of this fashion, we may, by 
attending only to the structure of it, give no small 
light to one circumstance of that history, which hath 
lately given great offence to some unbelievers. For, 
among other pretended difficulties and absurdities 
relating to this fact, it hath been urged, that, ‘as the 
uncovering or breaking up of the roof,-(Mark ii. 4.) or 
the letting a person down through it, (Luke y. 19.) sup- 
poses the breaking up of tiles, rafters, &c. so it was 
well’ (as the author goes on in his ludicrous manner) 
‘if Jesus and his disciples escaped with only a broken 
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pate, by the falling of the tiles, and if the rest were 
not smothered with dust.’ But that nothing of this 
nature happened, will appear probable from a differ- 
ent construction that may be put upon the words in 
the original. For it may be observed with relation 
to the words of Mark, (azzoréyaouy tiv ovéyny O18 1, 
nul &ogvzavtec, S&c.) that as oriyy (no less, perhaps, 
than tatlilo, the correspondent word in the Syriac 
version) will denote, with propriety enough, any kind 
of covering, the veil which I have mentioned, as well 
as a roof or ceiling properly so called; so for the 
same reason Grooréyew may signify the undoing or the 
removal of such a covering. ’Etogvéavrec, [the same 
word rendered Gal. iv. 15, “ plucked one which we 
render breaking up, is omitted in the Cambridge MS. 
and not regarded in the Syriac and some other ver- 
sions; the translators, perhaps, either not rightly 
comprehending the meaning of it, or finding the con- 
text clear without it. In Jerome’s translation, the 
correspondent word is patefacientes, as if ¢ogvtarres 
was further explanatory of éeoréyaouv. The same in 
the Persian version is expressed by quatuor angulis 
lectult totidem funibus anneris, as if éZogvéurrec related 
either to the letting down of the bed, or was prepara- 
tory thereto; to the making holes in it for the cords 
to pass through. Though it is still more probable 
that it should be joined with oréyy, and denote, agree- 
ably to the correspondent word patlefacientes in Je- 
rome’s translation, a further laying of it open, by 
breaking or plucking up the posts, balustrades, para- 
pet wall, or whatever else supported it. The con- 
text, therefore, according to this explication, will run 
thus: ‘When they could not come at Jesus for the 
press, they drew back the veil where he was,’ or 
they laid open that part of it especially (67 9) which 
was spread over the place where he was sitting, ‘and 
having removed (plucked away) whatever should 
keep it extended, (and thereby hinder them from 
doing their intended good office,) they let down the 
bed wherein the sick of the palsy lay.’ For that 
there was not the least force or violence offered to 
the roof, and, consequently, that é@ogr'Earrec, no less 
than deoréyaoay, will admit of some other interpre- 
tations than what have been given to them in our 
version, appears from the parallel place in Luke, 
where dra tov xegduav zad)}xav adrdoy (which we trans- 
late, ‘they let him down through the tiling,’ as if that 
had actually been already broken up) should be ren- 
dered, ‘they let him down over, along the side or by 
the way of, the roof.” For, as xégauor, or tegule, 
which originally, perhaps, denoted a roof of tiles, 
like those of the northern nations, were afterwards 
applied to the Tectum, or 4ue in general, so the 
meaning of letting down a person into the house per 
tegulas, or dix tay zegduor, can depend only on the 
use of the preposition di. Now, both in Acts ix. 25, 
xadjzar [avirdy] dru tod tel yes, and 2 Cor. xi, 33, #za- 
Adodny Siu cov teiyes, (where the like phraseology is 
observed as in Luke,) dé is rendered in both places 
Ae that is, along the side, or by the way, of the wall. 

interpreting -cherefore, di in this sense, dca tov 
xegiuov xadjxay ardy will be rendered as above, ‘they 
let him down over,’ or ‘ by the way of, the wall,’ just 
as we may suppose M. Antony to have been, agree- 
ably to a noted passage in Tully. An action ef the 
same nature seems to be likewise implied in. what is 
related of Jupiter, (Ter. Eun. iii. 5, 37.) where he is 
said sese im hominem convertisse, atque per alienas 
tegulas venisse clanculum per Impluvium. And of 
the snake, which we learn, (‘Ter. Phorm. iv. 4, 47.) 
per Impluvium decidisse de tegulis. What Dr. Light- 
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foot also observes out of the Talmud, on Mark ii. 4, 
will, by an alteration only of the preposition which 
answers to du, further vouch for this interpretation. 
For, as it is there cited, ‘when Rabh Honna was dead, 
and his bier could not be carried out through the door 
which was too straight and narrow, therefore’ (in order, 
as we may supply, to bury it) [ww yap] ‘they 
thought good to let it down [}.22 y75] through the roof, 
or through the way of the roof, as the doctor renders 
it, but it should be rather, as in de&k toy zeQuuwr, 
or dcx tov teiyes, ‘by the way of, or ‘over the roof, 
viz. by taking it upon the terrace, and letting it down 
upon the wall, that way, into the street. We havea 
passage in Aulus Gellius, exactly of the same purport, 
where it is said, that if ‘any person in chains should 
make his escape into the house of the Flamen Dialis, 
that he should be forthwith loosed ; and that his fet- 
ters should be drawn up through the Impluvium, 
upon the roef, (terrace,) and from thence be let down 
into the highway or street.’ When the use, then, of 
these phrases, and the fashion of these houses, are 
rightly considered, there will be no reason, I pre- 
sume, for supposing any breach to have been made 
in the tegula, or xégauor, since allthat was to be done 
in the case of the paralytic, was, to carry him up to the 
top of the house, either by forcing their way through 
the crowd, up the stair-case, or else by conveying 
him over some of the neighboring terraces ; and 
there, after they had drawn away the [ory] veil, to 
let him down, along the side of the roof (through the 
opening or Impluvium) into the midst (of the court) 
before Jesus.” 

Such are Dr. Shaw’s remarks on this narrative ; 
but there are some omissions which Mr. Taylor has 
attempted to supply. 

It should be premised, that, in general, houses in 
the East are but one story high; so that the men 
who carried the paralytic had not far to mount with 
him, nor far to lower him down from the roof to 
which they had ascended. They went up the private 
stair-case of the oleah, or attached building, which 
was free from the crowd, because Jesus, being in the 
interior, was distant from this entrance. In fact, Je- 
sus was in the middle court of the house; for Dr. 
Shaw tells us, that the (7) wéoov,) “the midst” of Luke, 
is the el Woost, the court allotted for the reception of 
large companies, whereas, in our version, this “in the 
midst” seems to imply among the people, in the 
inidst of the crowd; and that a large company was 
now attending the disggurses of Jesus, is plain from 
the history. ‘The mention of a middle court implies 
a large house; while the observation, that doctors of 
the law and Pharisees were sitting by (who were 
come from surrounding towns, and even from Jeru- 
salem) agrees with an extensive building, inhabited 
by a person of consequence, who accommodated 
these dignified visitors on this occasion ;—which 
some have supposed was an*appointed meeting of 
these great men. Now, to a house of magnitude, a 
private stair-case always is an appendage ;.and is 
next the porch, or street, says the doctor, “ without 
giving the least disturbance to the house.” Up these 
stairs, therefore, the bearers of the paralytic carried 
him and his bed ; and so far over the (flat) roof of the 
house, till they came to the middle court ;—but, when 
arrived here, how should they make known their 
errand ?—they could not possibly show the patient to 
the people (nor communicate with any, not even 
with Jesus himself) below them ; so they determined 
on letting him down over the parapet. Our patient 
is now on the roof; (70 dua ;) but this roof was flat 
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and even paved; we must, therefore, absolutely pro- 
hibit the idea of tiles covering this roof, which, with- 
out such prohibition, will rise in the mind of English 
readers. On the contrary, these men lifted up their 
burden over the parapet, (say two feet in height,) and 
having tied the four corners of the bed with cords, 
they lowered him down the face of the wall, along 
the painted tiles, with which that face was adorned, 
into the middle court, where Jesus stood, teaching. 
To establish this representation, we remark, that the 
word zéoauos means a tile of a better kind, not a 
brick-kiln tile, but an ornamental, painted piece of 
pottery ;—a potter’s production, which he has taken 
pains with; like the Dutch-tiles, or galley-tiles, of 
our old-fashioned chimneys. Such is the kind of 
tile which should be understood in this place ; and 
that such are used to ornament the faces of the walls 
of the internal court, we have the authority, of Dr. 
Shaw himself; who not only describes them, but 
shows them very distinctly in his print. This de- 
scription of the place where the event happened, ex- 
cludes at once every possibility of “breaking up tiles, 
spars, and rafters”—every possibility of “Jesus and 
his disciples escaping with only a broken pate, by the 
falling of the tiles, and the rest being smothered with 
the dust ;” which is the ludicrous language of a re- 
marker on the miracles of Jesus ; but with what ju- 
dicious ideas of this transaction let the reader now 
judge ; and let the reader judge, too, on the necessity 
for accurate information on some minutia, seemingly 
unimportant, in order to vindicate, correctly and ade- 
quately, the miracles of Jesus. 

We now turn to the evangelist Mark’s account of 
this event, chap. ii. 4. Our translators say, “ And 
when the men who carried the paralytic could not 
come nigh to Jesus for the press [read, through the 
crowd] they uncovered the roof (éeoréyacuy viv 
oréynv) where he was; and when they had broken it 
up, (&ogvéarres,) they let down the bed (x9u88aror) 
wherein the sick of the palsy lay.* The first action 
nere, as it seems, is—they uncovered the roof, and 
broke it up ; notwithstanding that Luke says, this oc- 
curred in the middle court of a great house, which 
court could have no roof. But Dr. Shaw tells us, 
and we know from other sources, that the court was 
covered by a canopy, as a shelter from the solar rays ; 
and this is clearly expressed by the word oréyn, ren- 
dered roof, which should have been rendered cover- 
mg, or shade. 'This is the rendering of the Syriac 
version ; tatlio, any kind of cgvering, and the phrase- 
ology of the evangelist affords a kind of paronomasia, 
or repetition of the same word; as if we should 
say, “they uncovered the covering” of the court; 
this conveys the idea, though the phraseology is 
not pleasant. ‘To say simply, “remove the cover- 
ing,” though it marks the action, yet does not convey 
the relation of the words to each other; but, had this 
relation of the words been expressed, our translators 
could never have been understood as meaning “un- 
roof the roof ;” that would have appeared preposter- 
ous; a labor and a liberty not to be taken by four 
strangers, who might with strict propriety have 
waited till the sermon was over. But if the braces of 
this veil, as we suppose, were fastened to hooks, or 
something similar, in the parapet wall, or into the 
roof, or beams of the building, then the men, by un- 
fastening one of these braces, would open the canopy 
which prevented them from seeing below, and pre- 
vented the people below from seeing them. This 
opening would remove the obstruction to the pres- 
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ence of Jesus; and thus they would, strictly speak- 
ing, uncanopy the canopy ; according to the phrase- 
ology of the evangelist. 

Our translators, having mentioned the roof, seem 
to say, “they broke it up.”—But this word (2£og1'EarT«c) 


‘rather refers to the bed ; though whether it signifies 


broke wo may be questioned. It is omitted in the 
Cambridge MS. and is not regarded in the Syriac 
version ; the Persian version renders, “to the four 
corners of the bed they attached cords.” We find 
the same word in Gal. iv. 15, rendered plucked owt— 
but how can that be its meaning in this instance ? 
The answer becomes easy, after we have considered, 
that the evangelists use two words, both inaccurately 
rendered bed. Luke’s word (#47) signifies a kind of 
truckle-bed ; that is, a bedstead, or a bed having a 
frame-work round it; whereas, Mark calls it krab- 
baton, a bed consisting of a single carpet, or sacking, 
only. Yet there is no contradiction between the 
evangelists, because it was both these kinds of bed. 
Let it be considered, first, that this man was “ borne 
of four”’—which may safely be taken to imply one 
bearer at each corner of his truckle-bed (747); but 
a truckle-bed was much too cumbersome to allow the 
bearers to force their way through the passages lead- 
ing to the inner court, and through the erowd assem- 
bled ; they, therefore, carried this ivy up the private 
stair-case, and having brought it to the parapet next 
to the inner court, they took out the sacking from the 
bedstead; and this sacking, a mere krabbaton, a mere 
hammock, they let down, with the patient on it, into 
the court below. 

The propriety of using a word which signifies 
plucked out, is now clear; for, in fact, they plucked 
out the sacking from the bedstead; and here comes 
in the idea of the Persian translator, these four men 
tied four cords to the. krabbaton, one at each corner, 
and Jowered it into the court, through the opening 
they had made in the canopy. Can we avoid reflect- 
ing how deeply we are indebted to the evangelists, 
whose different words, when properly understood, 
mutually illustrate each other? Luke says, “ Behold, 
men brought a man in a bed, (%407,) and let him down 
through (along) the tiling, with his couch” (zAuxdior) 
—which answers precisely to the krabbaton—the 
sacking, the hammock, of Mark. Nor is it difficult 
to arrange these narrations into one: “ And behold, 
for it is well worthy of notice, they came unto Jesus, 
bringing one sick of the palsy, who, lying along in a 
truckle-bed, [z2i, Matt. ix. 2.] was borne by four 
bearers, one at each corner of the bedstead ; and they 
sought means to bring him in, with this encumbrance 
of a bedstead, because the poor sufferer was unable to 
walk, designing to lay him before Jesus, as a remark- 
able object of compassion. And when they could 
not find by what way they might bring him in, and 
could not even come near bim (Jesus) because of the 
multitude, they took the paralytic, in his bedstead, 
and went up the private stair-case, by which they 
entered on the roof of the house, and going along the 
roof, till they arrived at the inner court, they loosed 
some of the braces of the covering that was extended 
over that court ; which braces were connected with 
the parapet on the roof. And when they had sepa- 
rated the sacking, (krabbaton) from the bedstead, 
(z467,) they tied a cord to each of the four corners of 
the sacking, and Jet down this diminished bed, or 
couch, (klinidton,) along the painted tiles, into the 
middle court, direct before Jesus; close to him, in™ 
fact, so that he could not avoid seeing the patient 
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nor could the people avoid looking up, to see where 
the disabled sufferer came from.” 

We now resume Dr. Shaw’s description of an 
eastern house :— 

“'To most of these houses there is a smaller one 
annexed, which sometimes rises one story higher 
than the house ; at other times it consists of one or 
two rooms only, and a terrace; whilst others, that 
are built (as they frequently are) over the porch or 
gateway, have (if we except the ground floor, which 
they have not) all the conveniences that belong to the 
house, properly so called. There is a door of com- 
munication from them into the gallery of the house, 
kept open or shut at the discretion of the master of 
the family ; besides another door, which opens im- 
mediately from a privy-stairs, (Luke xxiv. 17.) down 
into the porch or street, without giving the least dis- 
turbance to the house. These back-houses are known 
by the name of Alee, or Oleah, (for the house, prop- 
erly so called, is Dar, or Beet,) and in them strangers 
are usually lodged and entertained ; in them the sons 
of the family are permitted to keep their concubines ; 
and thither, likewise, the men are wont to retire, from 
the hurry and noise of their families, to be more at 
leisure for meditation or diversions; besides the use 
they are at other times put to, in serving for ward- 
robes and magazines. 

“The Oleah (my) of Holy Scripture, being literal- 
ly the same appellation, is aceordingly so rendered in 
the Arabic version. We may suppose it, then, to 
have been a structure 
of the like contriv- 
ance. The little cham- 
ber, consequently, 
that was built by the 
Shunamite for Eli- 
sha; (whither, as the 
text instructs us, he 
retired at his pleasure 
without breaking in 
on the private affairs 
of the family, or be- 
ing in his turn inter- 
rupted by them in his 
devotions ;) the sum- 
mer chamber of Eg- 
lon; (which, in the 
same manner with these, seems to have had privy- 
stairs belonging to it, through which Ehud escaped 
after he had revenged Israel upon that king of Moab ;) 
the chamber over the gate ; (whither, for the greater 
privacy, king David withdrew himself to weep for 
Absalom ;) and that upon whose terrace Ahaz, for 
the same reason, erected his altars; seem to have 
been structures of the like nature and contrivance 
with these Olees. Besides, as each of these places, 
called Oleah (my, or my) in the Hebrew text and in 
the Arabic version, is expressed by tyregdor, in the 
LXX, it may be presumed, that the same word, 
tzegoov, where it occurs in the New Testament, im- 
per the same thing. The upper chamber, there- 

ore, (vegHor,) where Tabitha was laid after her 
death, and that where Eutychus fell down from the 
third loft, besides other instances, may be taken for 
so many of these back-houses, or Olees; as they are 
indeed so called in the Arabic version. That tevdor 
denotes such private apartments as these (for garrets, 
from the flatness of the roof, are not known in these 
climates) seems likewise probable from the use of the 
word among classic authors. For the vegeov where 
Mercury and Mars (Il, 77.184.) carried on their amours, 
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and where Penelope (Od. 0. 515.) and the young vir- 
gins kept themselves at a distance from the solicita- 
tions of their wooers, appear to carry along with 
them circumstances of greater privacy and retire- 
ment than are consistent with chambers in any other 
situation. Further, that Oleah, or vsosor, could not 
barely signify a single chamber (cenaculum) or 
dining-room, but one of these contiguous houses, 
divided into several apartments, seems to appear from 
the circumstance of the altars which Ahaz erected 
upon the top of his Olee. For, besides the supposed 
privacy of his idolatry, (which could not have been 
carried on undiscovered in any apartment of the 
house, because under the perpetual view and obser- 
vation, as it may be supposed, of the family,) if his 
Oleah had been only one chamber of the [Beth 3] 
hguse, the roof would have been ascribed to the 
Beth, and not to the Oleah, which, upon this suppo- 
sition, could only make one chamber of it. A cir- 
cumstance of the like nature may probably be col- 
lected from the Arabic version of tzregeor, in Acts ix. 
39, where it is not rendered as in ver. 37, but Girfat ; 
intimating, perhaps, that part or particular chamber 
where the damsel was laid. The falling, likewise, 
of Eutychus, from the third loft (as the context 
seems to imply) of the Oleah (for there is no men- 
tion made of a house) may be received, I presume, 
as a further proof of this supposition. Fer it hath 
been already observed that these Olees are built with 
the same conveniences as the house itself; conse- 
quently, what position soever the vzsgoor may be 
supposed to have, from the seeming etymology of 
the name, will be applicable to the Olee as well as to 
the house. The word teodor will admit of another 
interpretation in our favor; denoting not so much a 
chamber remarkable for the high situation of it, (as 
Eustathius and others after him gave in to,) but such 
a building as is erected upon or beyond the walls or 
borders of another: just as the Olees are actually 
contrived in regard to the house. Neither will this 
interpretation interfere with the high situation that 
nmegoov may be further supposed to have, from being 
frequently joined with avasaivew, or xerafuiverr, Be- 
cause the going in or out of the house (whose ground- 
floor lieth upon the same level with the street) could 
not be expressed by words of such import . whereas, 
the Olees being usually built over the porch or gate- 
way, a small staircase is to be mounted before we can 
be said properly to enter them, and consequently 
dvapulve and zwruBaivey are very applicable to struc- 
tures in such a situation. 

“The eastern method of building may further as- 
sist us, in accounting for the particular structure of 
the temple or house of Dagon, (Judg. xvi.) and the 
great number. of people that were buried in the ruins 
of it, by pulling down the two principal pillars. We 
read, (ver. 27.) that about “three thousand persons 
were upon the roof to behold while Samson made 
sport.” Samson must, therefore, have been in a court 
or area below them ; and consequently the temple will 
be of the same kind with the ancient Ts«év7 or sacred 
enclosures, surrounded only in part or altogether 
with some plain or cloistered buildings. Several 
places and Dau-wdnas, as they call the courts of jus- 
tice in these countries, are built in this fashion ; 
where, upon their festivals and rejoicings, a great 
quantity of sand is strewed upon the area for the 
(Pello-wans) wrestlers to fall upon ;. whilst the roof 
of these cloisters, round about, are crowded with 
spectators of their strength and agility. I have often 
seen several hundreds of peeple diverted in this 
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manner upon the roof of the dey’s palace at Algiers ; 
which, like many more of the same quality and 
denomination, hath an advanced cloister, over against 
the gate of the palace, (sth. v. 1.) made in the fash- 
ion of a large pent-house, supported only by one or 
two contiguous pillars in the front, or else in the 
centre. In such open structures as these, in the 
midst of their guards and counsellors, are the bashas, 
kadees, and other great, officers, to distribute justice 
and transact the public affairs of their provinces. 
Ilere, likewise, they have their public entertainments, 
as the lords and others of the Philistines had in the 
house of Dagon, Upon a supposition, therefore, that 
in the house of Dagon there was a cloistered struc- 
ture of this kind, the pulling down the front or cen- 
tre pillars only which supported it, would be attended 
with the like catastrophe that happened to the Phijis- 
tines.” (Shaw’s 'Travels.) 

The doctor has not alluded to Peter’s vision, (Acts 
x. 9.) yet as that was on the top of the house, on the 
terrace, we may see how fit a place it was for such 
a purpose ; as being, (1.) open to the heaven, whence 
the sheet seemed to descend ; (2.) private, and at that 
time secluded, fit for prayer. David walked on his 
terrace ; Nebuchadnezzar walked on his royal ter- 
race, whence he could have a full prospect of “the 
great Babylon which he had built.” Absalom defiled 
his father’s wives on the terrace of the royal palace ; 
that is, inthe open sight of heaven and of men. 

We have repeated intimations in Scripture, of a 
custom which would be extremely inconvenient in 
this country—that of sleeping on the top of the house, 
exposed to the open air, and sky. Thus, “Samuel 
came to call Saul about the spring of the day, not fo, 
but on, the top of the house, and communed with 
him on the house-top,” 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26. So Solo- 
mon observes, “It is better to dwell in a corner on 
the house-top, than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house,” Prov. xxv. 24. “It has ever been a custom 
with them, [the Arabs in the East,] equally connect- 
ed with health and pleasure, to pass the nights in 
summer upon the house-tops, which, for this very 
pre are made flat, and divided from each other 

yy walls. We found this way of sleeping extremely 

agreeable ; as we thereby enjoyed the cool air, above 
the reach of gnats and vapors, without any other 
covering than the canopy of the heavens, which un- 
avoidably presents itself in different pleasing forms, 
upon every interruption of rest, when silence and 
solitude strongly dispose the mind to contemplation.” 
(Wood’s Balbec, Introduction.) “I determined he 
should lodge in a kiosk, on the top of my house, 
where I kept him till his exaltation to the patriarch- 
ate, which, after a long negotiation, my wife’s brother 
obtained, for a pretty large sum of money, to be paid 
in new sequins.” (Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 83.) The 
propriety of the Mosaic precept, (Deut. xxii. 8.) which 
orders a kind of balustrade, or parapet, to surround 
the roof, lest any man should fall thence, is strongly 
enforced by this relation ; for, if we suppose a person 
to rise in the night, without being fully awake, he 
might easily kill himself by falling from the roof. 
Something of the kind appears in the history of Am- 
aziah, 2 Kings i. 2. In several places we read of 
grass growing on the house-tops ; (see Grass ;) also 
of persons on the house-top hastily escaping thence 
without entering the house to secure their property 
—as if hastily awaked out of sleep, by the clamors 
of an invading enemy. 

There remains to be noticed something of the in- 
ternal structure of these houses; so far, at least, as is 
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necessary to elucidate some occurrences mentioned 
in Scripture. 

“Tn one of the halls of the seraglio at Constanti- 
nople,” says De la Motraye, “the eunuch inade us 
pass by several little chambers, with doors shut, like 
the cells of monks or nuns, as far as I could judge 
by one that another eunuch opened, which was the 
only one I saw; and by the outside of others.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 170.) “ Assan Firally Bachaw—being summon- 
ed by his friends—came out of alittle house near the 
towers, where he had been long hidden in his harem, 
which, had it been suspected by the mufti, he had 
not denied his fetfa to the emperor, for seizing his 
person, even there.”—* The harems are sanctuaries, 
as sacred and inviolable, for persons pursued by jus- 
tice, for any crime, debt, &c. as the Roman Catholic 
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churches in Italy, Spain, or Portugal; though the 
grand seignior’s power over his creatures is such, that 
he may send some of his eunuchs even there, to ap- 
prehend those who resist his will.” (Vol. i. p. 242. 
Note.) “The harems of the Greeks are almost as 
sacred as those of the Turks; so that the officers of 
justice dare not enter, without being sure that a man 
is there, contrary to the law: and if they should go in, 
and not find what they look for, the woman may 
punish, and even kill them, without being molested 
for any infringement of the law: on the contrary, the 
relations would have a right to make reprisals, and 
demand satisfaction for such violence.” (p, 340.) 
Those persons who have not seen the cells of monks, 
or nuns, in foreign countries, may conceive of a long 
gallery, or other spacious apartment, as a large hall, 
or gallery, into which the doors of the cells open. 
So it appears, that in the East, also, we must first pass 
through a long hall, or gallery, before we can enter 
the peculiar abode of any particular woman of the 
harem. We may first apply this mode of dwelling 
toacircumstance threatened by the prophet Micaiah, 
to his opponent, Zedekiah, in 1 Kings xxii. 25, 
“Thou shalt go into an inner chamber, to hide thy- 
self.” Our translators have put in the margin, “from 
chamber to chamber.’—The Hebrew is “chamber 
within chamber ;” which exactly agrees with the de- 
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scription extracted from Motraye ; but it is new, to 
consider this threat as predicting .that Zedekiah 
should fly for shelter to a harem ; (as we find Assan 
Kirally Bachaw had done ;) that his fear should ren- 
der him, as it were, effeminate, and that he should 
seek refuge where it was not usual for a man to seek 
it; where neither “the officers of justice,” nor even 
those of conquerors, usually pefetrated. There is 
an additional disgrace, a stung in these words, if this 
be the intention of the speaker, stronger than what 
has hitherto been noticed inthem. Is not something 
similar, also, related of Benhadad, in 1 Kings xx. 30, 
“He fled,” and was so overcome with fear, that he 
hid himself in “a chamber within chamber?” As it 
is very characteristic of braggarts and drunkards (see 
verses 16, 18, &c.) to be mentally overwhelmed, 
when in adversity, may we suppose’ that Benhadad 
was now concealed in the harem?—The circum- 
stances following do not militate against this suppo- 
sition. That the word chéder means a woman’s 
chamber, appears from Judg. xv. 1, where Samson 
says, “I will go to my wife into her chamber” 
(anina.) (See also Cant. iii. 4.) 

Does not this representation also illustrate the story 
Sf Michal’s stratagem to save David ? (1 Sam. xix. 12, 
oo which we observe, that, to effect his purpose, 
Saul sent messengers to Michal; but these messen- 
gers treated the harem of Michal (the king’s daughter) 
with too much respect to enter it at first: but, being 
subsequently authorized by Saul, they entered even 
into her chamber, and during the delay occasioned 
by their respect for the privacy of Michal, David es- 
caped, Tow urgent was this order of Saul, which 
thus, in the person of his daughter, violated the pro- 
priety and decorum due to the sex! A confirmation 
of this idea may be deduced from baron du 'Tott; in 
whose work we find a sick prince confined to the 
harem of his palace: “rim Gueray [the cham of 
the Crimea] was so weak, he scarcely could appear 
in public ; but the artful physician declared it a salu- 
tary crisis, describing the symptonis as they followed, 
and warranted a cure. Krim Gueray, however, was 
confined to his harem; and I was justly terrified at 
his situation, I had Jost all hope, and never expected 
more to see the cham, when he sent for me, to come 
and speak to him. I was introduced into his harem, 
where I found several of his women, whose grief, and 
the general consternation, had made them forget to 
retire. J entered the apartment where the cham 
lay... .” (Vol. i. part iii. p. 209.) 

This sanctity of the harem agrees also with the 
story of Jael and Sisera:—for, doubtless, Sisera ex- 
pected the greatest security, by retiring into the pe- 
culiarly private tent of Jael; and certainly, if the 
harems of the Greeks (a conquered and despised na- 
tion) are now “almost as sacred as those of the 
Turks,” the private tent of the wife of Heber, the 
Kenite, might have been esteemed a sanctuary, suf- 
ficiently secure from intrusion among the Israelites, 
with whom she was in alliance. 

By means of this construction of cells, or chamber 
within chamber, Mr. Taylor also proposes to elucidate 
the account of Samson and Delilah, (Judg. xvi. 9.) 
which is generally explained by means of an alcove 
to contain the bed, in the chamber. But it is sub- 
mitted, whether the idea of chamber within cham- 
ber does not better suit this history than that of an 
aleove, separating (or separated from) part of the 
chamber ;—whether it do not allow more conyve- 
niences for concealment, as well as for requisite op- 
erations, and is not more conformable to that decency, 
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of which the appearance, at least, was necessary to 
deceive Samson, and to elude the consequences of 
his wrath, if he had discovered his enemies in their 
ambush. 

There seems to be an allusion to the kind of cham- 
bers (wide house, house of chambers) which we have 
been describing, in Proy. xxy. 24. q.d. “If a per- 
son, by good fortune, should dwell in the most dis- 
tant chamber of the gallery, from a yuarrelling 
woman, yet her contention will distusb the whole 
dwelling, and every one of its inhabitants will suffer 
by their troublesome neighbor, who will either spread 
the flame of strife from chamber to chamber, or an- 
noy the whole gallery by her brawls and squabbles.” 

The houses of the poorer class of people in the 
East are very bad constructions, consisting of mud 
walls, reeds, and rushes; whence they become apt 
comparisons to the fragility of human life; and as 
mud, slime, or at best unburnt brick, is used in form- 
ing the walls, the expression (Job xxiv. 16.) of “dig- 
ging through houses” is easily accounted for; as is 
the behavior of Ezekiel, (chap. xii. 5.) who dug 
through such a wall in the sight of the people ; where- 
by, as may be imagined, he did little injury to his 
house, notwithstanding which, the symbol was very 
expressive to the beholders. Niebuhr describes and 
represents an Arabian hut, in Yemen, composed of 
stakes, and plastered with clay. To such a one Job 
seems to allude: (chap. iv. 19.) “God putteth no 
confidence in his angels; how much less in them 
who dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is in 
the dust; who are crushed by a moth striking against 
them!” He compares the human body and consti- 
tution to one of these tenements of clay, by reason of 
its speedy dissolution, under any one accident of the 
many to which it is exposed. How uncertain is 
health, strength, favor !—a breeze of wind too strong, 
a shower of rain too heavy, often produces disorders 
which demolish the tenement. ‘The appearance of 
this hut seems to imply the yery contrary of dura- 
bility; and, indeed, those houses made of merely 
dried clay, are often endangered by a shower of rain, 
if it be of any continuance. Such a house, only set, 
as it were, on the ground, would easily be swept away 
by one of those torrents which in the rainy season 
burst from the hills, according to our Lord’s descrip- 
tion, in Matt. vii. 27. 

Heaven is considered as the house of God: (John 
xiv. 2.) “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 

The grave is the house appointed for all the living, 
Job xxx. 23; Isa. xiv. 18. 

House is taken for the body: (2 Cor. v. 1.) “If 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved ;” 
if our bodies were taken to pieces by death. The 
comparison of the body to a house is used by Mr. 
Harmer to explain the similes, Eccl. xii. and js illus- 
trated by a passage in Plautus, Mostell. Acti. Scene 2. 

The church of God is his house: (1 Tim. iii, 15.) 
“Flow thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house 
of God, that is, the church of the living God.” In 
the same sense, Moses was faithful in all the house of 
God, as a servant, but Christ as a son over his own 
house ; whose house are we (Christians). But this 
sense may include that of household, persons com- 
posing the attendants, or retainers to a prince, &c 
(See Housrnorp.) This intimate reference of house 
or dwelling, to the adherents, intimates, or partisans 
of the householder, is, probably, the foundation of 
the simile used by the apostle Peter: (1 Epist. ii. 5.) 
“Ye (Christians) as living stones are built up into a 
spiritual house.” 
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HOUSEHOLD. The word house is frequently 
used in Scripture to denote a family or household. 
Thus the Lord plagued Pharaoh and his house, Gen. 
xii. 17. What is my house, that thou hast brought 
me hitherto? 2 Sam, vii. 18. So Joseph (Luke i. 
27; ii. 4.) was of the house of David, but more es- 
pecially he was of his royal lineage, or family ; and, 
as we conceive, in the direct line or eldest branch of 
the family ; so that he was next of kin to the throne, 
if the government had still continued in possession of 
the descendants of David. (See also 1 ‘Tim. v. my 

The following extracts have a bearing upon this 
sense of the word house, and illustrate the passages 
to which they are referred: “This Turk, accustomed 
to see me employed by the grand seignior, intrusted 
me with all his intended military operations, and 
made no doubt but I should exert myself in the re- 
duction of the rebels of the Morea. The’army be 
had collected, the command of which he designed 
for me, was only composed of volunteers; his do- 
mestics were of the number; and this body appeared 
more animated with the expectation of plunder than 
the love of glory.” (Baron du ott, vol. ii. p. 152, 
part 4.) This extract is very similar to the history 
in Gen. xiv. 14: “Abraham armed his trained ser- 
vants, born in his house, [born among his property,] 
three hundred and eighteen.” ‘The number of these 
domestics can occasion no difficulty ; many grandees 
in the East have at least an equal number in their 
households, or under their orders. 

As to the numbers engaged by great men in the 
East, either in the household, or in other services, 
there is no room to doubt that they are very con- 
siderable, and much beyond what European man- 
ners are accustomed to. “'The most powerful nousE 
is that of Ibrahim Bey, who has about six hundred 
Mamlouks. Next to him is Manrod, who has not 
above four hundred; but who, by his audacity and 
prodigality, forms a counterpoise to the insatiable 
avarice of his rival. The rest of the beys, to the 
number of eighteen ér twenty, have each of them 
from fifty to two hundred. Besides these, there is a 
great number of Mamlouks who may be called indi- 
vidual, who, being sprung from houses which are ex- 
tinct, attach themselves sometimes to one, and some- 
times to another, as they find it their interest, and are 
always ready to enter into the service of the best 
bidder.” (Volney, vol. i. p. 116.) 

Niebuhr says, (Descrip. Arab. p. 264,) “Bel arrab 
ben Sultan, brother of Seif ben Sultan, two sons of 
Seif ben Sultan, and probably many other of the fam- 
ily of former imams, live as private individuals in 
the country of the imam ; nevertheless, s sufficiently 
respectable, that Bel arrab is able to maintain, by his 
revenues, from three to four hundred slaves ;’?—con- 
sequently, he must have many “born in his house ;” 
and these he might arm, on occasion; for Niebuhr 
mentions, a few lines lower, that “the slaves and 
soldiers of imam Seif ben Sultin had been infamous 
robbers.” 

That the term HOUSE expresses property, see 1 
Kings xiii. 8, compared with Psalm cy. 21. Joseph 
had been over Potiphar’s house, i. e. his property 
generally, before he was placed, by Pharaoh, in the 
same office of superintendence over the royal prop- 
erty, or house. 

It should be observed, that in the New Testament 
there are two Greek words which our translators 
have rendered both house and household: in their 
time usage did not separate them. The first (cizoc) 
signifies the immediate family of the householder ; 
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the other (o?xic) includes his servants also; and they 
are not interchanged, in respect to persons, in the 
original, Hence we never read of oz« as being bap- 
tized, but of orzoc only: the children following their 
parents in this rite; but not the servants their pro- 
prietor, master, or mistress, 

HUKOK, a city of Asher; the same probably as 
that of Naphtali, (Josh. xix. 34.) yielded to the Levites, 
and assigned for a city of refuge, 1 Chron. vi. 75, 
Some think it is the same with Helkath, Josh. xix. 
25; xxi. 31. 

HULDAU, a prophetess, wife of Shallum, who was 
consulted by Josiah concerning the book of*the law, 
which had been found in the treasury of the temple. 
See Josran. 

ILUMILITY is the virtue of Christ and Christians, 
Tt consists in low thoughts of ourselves, founded on 
the knowledge of our unworthiness, and our depend- 
ence on God for every thing. “Learn of me,” says 
our Saviour, “for I am meek and lowly in heart,” 
Matt. xi. 29. Humility, though it be not overmuch 
in favor among men, has many excellent things said 
of itin Scripture: “ Before honor is humility ;” (Prov. 
xy. 33.) “by humility, and the fear of the Lord, are 
riches, honor, and life,” ch. xxii. 4. Humility is a 
settled and permanent disposition of the mind, which 
shows itself in external actions, and is very express- 
ively alluded to by the apostle Peter: (1 Epist. vy. 5.) 
“Be clothed with humility’—as with an outer, de- 
fensive garment, tied closely upon the wearer ;— 
implying that the humility of Christians should con- 
stantly be manifested in their deportment and beha- 
vior—should constantly envelope every other grace, 
or excellence, or amiable quality, which they may 
possess or practise ; as a surtout envelopes inner gar- 
ments; like a strong covering, bound around them, 
and attached to them by the firmest connections ; by 
connections proof against temptations, calamities, or 
far more dangerous adversaries—prosperities. With 
reference to Luke i. 48, it may be inquired, whether 
the “low estate” of the Virgin referred to her dispo- 
sition of mind or to her situation in life. The word 
tueivwo occurs also in Acts viii, 833: “In his hu- 
miliation his judgment was taken away.” Also in 
Philip. iii. 21: “Who shall change the body of our 
abasement (‘vile body’) to the likeness of his glorious 
body.” And James i. 9, 10: “Let the humbled, 
abased brother glory in his exaltation; [Eng. tr. 
“brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted”] 
but the rich in that he is abased, humbled, made 
low.” Now, in this passage it seems clearly to refer 
to a disposition of mind; for no man is called to re- 


joice in loss of wealth, or of property: but he may 


well and wisely rejoice in receiving an humble dis - 
position of mind, as a divine grace, or which is im 

parted by divine grace, and which will lead him to 
think less vainly, less superciliously of his riches than 
previously, and to value them less. Moreover, if the 
poor brother is to rejoice in attaining that state which 
this person is to rejoice at quitting, then there seems 
to be a contradiction in the spirit of the precepts 

but as one brother may possess a mind exalted by 
divine grace, yet continue poor in the world; so an- 
other brother may possess a mind humbled by divine 
grace, notwithstanding the temptation to which his 
worldly riches subject him. This is, indeed, imprac- 
ticable to man, but practicable to God. If this sense 
of the word be admitted, it does not follow from the 
use of it in the Virgiu ‘s song, that her station in life 
is described by it, duterminately and exclusively 
whatever Erasmus might insist on. 
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That there may be a vicious or bastard «ima of hu- 
mility, or that humility may exceed in degree or in 
object, would appear from the apostle’s caution (Col. 
ii. 18.) against an overweening, voluntary humility, 
a humility which might refer to the agents of God 
what should be referred only to God himself. This 
kind of supposititious humility has its origin in real 
pride, “being vainly puffed up of a fleshly mind ;” 
swelled by carnal and inadequate conceptions and 
fancies, totally misbecoming the subject. 

To humble signifies often to afflict, to subject, to 
beat, to subdue, 2 Sam. viii. 1; Ps. Ixxi.4. To hum- 
ble a virgin, or a woman taken in war, signifies to 
pollute her honor, Deut, xxi. 14; xxii. 24, 25; Lam. 
v. 11; Ezek. xxii. 10. 

HUNTING, To HUNT. Hunting is a kind of 
apprenticeship to war, and an imitation of the haz- 
ards and occurrences of the chase. Nimrod was a 
mighty hunter before God, Gen. x. 9. He was a war- 
rior, a conqueror, a tyrant, who subdued free people, 
and who put to death those who would not submit 
to his dominion. The prophets sometimes depict 
war under the idea of hunting: “J will send for 
many hunters,” says Jeremiah, “and they shall hunt 
them from every mountain, and from every hill, and 
out of the holes of the rocks,” ch. xvi. 16. ie speaks 
of the Chaldeans, or Persians, who hunted or subdued 
the Jews, and held them under their dominion. Some 
are of opinion that these hunters are the Persians, 
who set the Hebrews at liberty ; and, in a more ele- 
vated sense, the apostles, who are, as it were, hunters, 
that endeayored to take men with their preaching. 
Ezekiel also (xxxii. 30.) speaks of the kings, who were 

rsecutors of the Jews, under the name of hunters. 

he psalmist thanks God for having delivered him 
from the snares of the hunters, [Eng. tr. “fowler,”] 
Ps. xci. 8. Micah complains (vii. 2.) that every one 
lays ambuseades for his neighbor, and that one brother 
hunts after another to destroy him. Jeremiah (Lam. 
iii, 52.) represents Jerusalem as complaining of her 
enemies, who have taken her, like a bird, in their nets. 

I. HUR, son of Caleb, of Esron, and, according to 
Josephus, husband of Miriam, sister of Moses. We 
know but few particulars concerning his life; but by 
the little which Scripture relates, we see that Moses 
had a great affection for him. When he had sent 
Joshua against the Amalekites, he went up the moun- 
tain with Hur and Aaron, (Exod. xvii. 10.) and while 
he lifted up his hands in prayer, Aaron and Hur sup- 

orted his arms, to prevent their growing weary. 
hen he ascended mount Sinai to receive the law, 
he referred the elders, if any difficulty should arise, 
to Aaron and Hur, chap. xxiv. 14. Hur was the 
father of Uri, and Uri was the father of Bezaliel. 

Il. HUR, a prince of Midian, killed in an encoun- 
ter between Phinehas and the Midianites, Numb. 
xxxi. 8. 

HUSBAND, a married man, the house-band, or 
band which connects the whole family, and keeps it 
together. Johnson refers the term to the Runic, 
house-bonda, master of the house; but several of his 
instances seem allied to the sense of binding together, 
or assembling into union. So we say, to husband 
small portions of things ; meaning, to collect and unite 
them, to manage them to the greatest advantage, &c. 
which is, by associating them together; making the 
most of them, not by dispersion, but by union. A 
man who was betrothed, but not actually married, 
was esteemed a husband, Matt. i. 16,20; Luke ii. 5. 
A man recently married was exempt from going 
out to war; (Deut. xx. all 5.) yet we have, in 
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Homer, instances of young men slain, whose brides 
waited for them at home; or, who had plighted their 
troth to their spouses, but were never more to see them. 

The husband is described as the head of his wife, 
and as haying control over her conduct, so as to su- 
persede her vows, &c. Numb. xxx. 6—8. He is also 
the guide of her youth, Prov. ii. 17. Sarah called 
her husband Abraham lord; a title which was con- 
tinued long after, Hos. ii. 16: [baali, my lord.| The 
apostle Peter seems to recommend it as a title im- 
prying great respect, as well as affection, 1 Pet. iii. 6. 

erhaps it was rather used as an appellation in public 
than in private. Our own word, master, (and so 
correlatively mistress,) is sometimes used by married 
women, when speaking of their husbands; but the 
ordinary use made of this word to all persons, and 
on all occasions, deprives it of any claim to the ex- 
pression of particular affection or respect; though it 
was probably in former ages implied by it, or con- 
nected with it; as it still is in the instances of pro- 
prietors, chiefs, teachers, and superiors, whether in 
civil life, in polite arts, or in liberal studies. 

HUSBANDMAN, one whose profession and labor 
is to cultivate the earth; to dress it, to render it fer- 
tile, and generally to manage it. This is the most 
noble, as well as the most ancient of all professions: 
it was begun by Adam, resumed by Noah, and has 
been always the most comfortable state of human life. 

God is compared to a husbandman, (John xy. 1; 
1 Cor. iii. 9.) and the simile of Jand carefully culti- 
vated, or of a vineyard carefully dressed, is often 
used in the sacred writings. The art of husbandry 
is from God, says the prophet Isaiah, (xxviii. 24—28.) 
and the various operations of it are each in their sea- 
son. The sowing of seed, the waiting for harvest, 
the in-gathering when ready, the storing up in grana- 
ries, and the use of the products of the earth, afford 
many points of comparison, of apt figures, and simili- 
tudes in Scripture. The course of husbandry in the 
East differs greatly fromthat among us. See THrasH- 
ING, &c. 

HUSHATI, the Archite, David’s friend. Being in- 
formed of Absalom’s rebellion, and that David was 
obliged to fly from Jerusalem, he met him on an emi- 
nence without the city, with his clothes rent, and his 
head covered with earth. David suggested, that if 
he went with him, he would be a burden to him 
but that he might do him important service, if he 
remained, and pretended to be in Absalom’s interest, 
in order to defeat the counsel of Ahithophel, 2 Sam. 
xv. 82, &c. Hushai, therefore, returned to Jertisalem, 
and by defeating the counsel of Ahithophel, and gain- 
ing time for David, to whom he sent advices, was the 
cause of Ahithophel’s suicide, and of Absalom’s mis- 
carriage, chap. xvi. 16—19; xvii. 5, &c. 

HUSHAM, king of Edom, successor to Jobab, Gen, 
xxxvi. 34, 

HUSKS, (Keodéra, silique,) shells, as of peas or 
beans. The prodigal son, oppressed by want, and 
pinched by hunger, desired to feed on the husks 
given to the hogs, Luke xv. 16. Most interpreters are 
of opinion that the Greek word signifies carob-beans, 
the fruit of a tree of the same name ; Ceratonia Siliqua 
of Linneus. There was a sort of wine or liquor, 
much used in Syria, drawn from it, and the lees of 
it were given to the hogs. The Greeks and Latins 
both name carob-beans Ceratia; and Pliny, as well 
as the Vulgate, calls them Silique. This fruit is com- 
mon in Palestine, Greece, Italy, Provence, and Bar- 
bary: it is suffered to ripen and grow dry on the tree ; 
the poor eat it, and cattle are fattened with it. The 
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tree is of a middle size, fullof branches, and abound- 
ing with round leaves, an inch or two in diameter. 
The blossoms are little red clusters, with abundance 
of yellowish stalks. The fruits are flat pods, from 
half a foot to fourteen inches long, and an inch and 
a half broad: they are brown at the top, sometimes 
crooked, composed of two husks, separated by mem- 
branes into several cells, and containing flat, shining 
seeds, something like those of cassia. The substance 
of these husks is filled with a sweetish, honey-like 
kind of juice, not unlike that of the pith of cassia, 
In all probability, its crooked figure occasioned its be- 
ing called, in Greek, Keratia, which signifies little 


Ts. 

HYACINTH. By this word we understand, (1.) a 
precious stone ; (2.) a sort of flower; and, (3.) a par- 
ticular color. The flower hyacinth is not spoken of 
in Scripture, but the color and the stone of this name 
are. ‘The spouse compares her beloved’s hands to 
gold rings set with hyacinth, (Cant. vy. 14.) (Ing. tr. 
beryl]; and John (Rey. xxi. 20.) says, that the 
eleventh foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem is of 
a hyacinth [Eng. tr. jacinth]. There are four sorts 
of hyacinths. The first is something of the color of 
a ruby; the second is of a gilded yellow; the third 
of a citron yellow; the fourth the color of a granite. 
The Hebrew of Canticles, instead of hyacinth, reads 
the stone of Tarshish, ww>n; mentioned also in Exod. 
xxviii. 20. [Eng. tr. beryl.] We do not certainly 
know what stone it is; but interpreters generally ex- 
plain it of the chrysolite, or the yellow topaz of mod- 
ern travellers. It took the name of Tarshish because 
brought from that country, i.e. from the vicinity of Ca- 
diz. Spain is rich in topazes, rubies, and other gems. 

Of the hyacinth color—according to the most 
learned interpreters, an azure blue, or very deep pur- 
ple, like a violet color—Moses often speaks; as Ex. 
xxvi. 4, 31; Num. iv. 6, seq.; also Ezek. xxiii. 6; 
xxvii. 7,24; where the English version renders, blue, 
It was dyed with the blood of a shell-fish ; in Latin, 
murex, in Hebrew, chilson. 

HY AINA, a wild beast. The animal known to us 
as the hyena is a quadruped almost as large as a 
wolf, whose hair is rough, and its skin spotted or 
streaked. Hyzenas were formerly produced at Rome 
in the public games, and they are represented on 
ancient medals. Pliny speaks of the hyzena, but de- 
scribes it in a fabulous manner; (Nat. Hist. lib. viii. 
cap. 30; lib. xviii. cap. 8.) as, that it changes its sex 
every year, being one year male, and the next fe- 
male; and that from its eyes are taken precious 
stones, called hyene. Aristotle and Avlian say, that 
it makes dogs dumb with its shadow; that it imitates 
the speech of mankind, and deceives them, endeay- 
oring to draw them out of their houses and devour 
them. They add, that it has feet like a man’s, and 
no vertebre in the neck. Busbequius, in his travels 
to Amasia, (p. 76.) says the hyena is almost like a 
wolf, but not so tall; that its hair is like that of a 
wolf, except in being more bristling, and marked at 
certain distances with great black spots. It has no 
length of neck, but is forced to turn itself quite round 
when it would look behind. It is very cruel and vo- 
racious; drags dead bodies out of their graves, and 
devours them; instead of teeth, has one continued 
bone in the jaw. It is said to imitate the voice of a 
man, and by this it often deceives travellers. 

It is singular that a creature so we'l known in the 
East as the hyena is, should be so seldom mentioned 
in Scripture. It is understood to be named in two 
places only; the first is 1 Sam. xiii. 18, “the valley 
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of Zeboim,” which Aquila renders “of the hy.enas ;” 
the second place is Jer. xii. 9, where the LX.X render 
the “speckled bird” of our translation by “the cave 
of the hyrena.’ Bochart labors to introduce the 
hyena iv this place, and Seheuchzer also inclines 
this way. 'They would render, “My heritage is unto 
me asa fierce hyeena; all the beasts round about are 
against her;” which is then entirely parallel with 
verse 8. (See under Brans.) The hyeena is the ani- 
mal most probable to be this tzebua, at present; and 
as such we receive it. “It is well known at Aleppo,” 
says Russel; “lives in the hills, at no great distance 
from town, and jis held in great horror; is the size 
of a large dog; is remarkably striped or streaked ; 
has much similitude to the wolf, in nature and form ; 
but has only four toes on each foot, in which it is 
very nearly singular; is extremely wild, sullen, and 
ferocious; will sometimes attack men; rushes with 
great fury on flocks and cattle; ransacks graves; 
devours dead bodies, &c.; is untamable.” 

We suggest the possibility that that very obscure 
animal, the sheeb, may be the tzebua of this place. 
Russel (vol. ii. p. 185.) gives the following account of 
it: “The natives talk of another animal, named sheeb, 
which they consider as distinct from the wolf, and 
reckon more ferocious. Its bite is said to be mortal, 
and that it occasions raving madness before death . . . 
is like a wolf... is perhaps only a mad wolf. Long 
intervals elapse in which nothing is heard of the 
sheeb. In 1772, the fore-part and tail of one was 
brought from Spheery to Dr. Freer. It was shot 
near Spheery ; was one of several that had followed 
the Bassora caravan over the desert, from near Bas- 
sora to Aleppo. Many persons in the caravan had 
been bitten, all of whom died in a short time, raving 
mad. It was reported that some near Aleppo were 
bitten, and died im like manner; but the doctor saw 
none himself. The circumference of the body and 
neck rather exceeded that of the wolf. Color yel- 
lowish gray.” As this creature was scarce, (never 
seen by Dr. Russel or his brother,) this may account 
for the rare insertion of it in Seripture, and the igno- 
rance of travellers. It would seem rather to accord 
with the accounts we sometimes see of mad wolves 
or hyenas. Were a mad dog to establish himself 
in any person’s house among us, would he and his 
family not be terrified, and abandon it? 

HYMEN SUS was probably a citizen of Ephesus, 
converted by some of the early discourses of Paul. 
He fell afterwards into the heresy which denied the 
resurrection of the body, and said it was already ac- 
complished, 2 Tim. ii. 17. Augustin thinks that the 
error of such opinions consisted in saying, there was 
no resurrection beside that of the soul, which by 
faith, profession, and baptism is revived from sin to 
grace. Paul informs Timothy that he had excom- 
municated Hymenaous, and given him over to Satan, 
1'Tim.i.20. Two years afterwards, Hymeneus en- 
gaged with Philetus in some new error, 2 Tim. ii. 17. 
We know nothing of the end of Hymenzus. 

ILTYMN, a religious song or poem. 'The word is 
used as synonymous with canticle, song, or psalm, 
which the Hebrews scarcely distinguish, having no 
particular term for a hymn, as distinet from a psalm 
or canticle. Paul requires Christians to entertain one 
another with “psalms and hymns, and_ spiritual 
songs.” Matthew says, that Christ having supped, 
sung a hymn, and went out. He Ber recited 
the hymns or psalms which the Jews ee | to sing 
after the Passover, which they called the Halal; that 
is, the Hallelujah Psalms. 
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HYPERBOLIC language is among the loftiest 
flights of poetic composition—of unrestrained imagi- 
nation; and it prevails principally among those who 
are in the habit of associating combinations of fan- 
cied imagery; or those who, being well acquainted 
with the ideas drawn from natural things, which it 
means to convey, readily admit such exalted phrase- 
ology, because they understand its import and the 
intention of the author who employs it. On the con- 
trary, those who have little or no acquaintance with 
the natural ideas meant to be conveyed by hyper- 
bolical extrayagances, are always surprised, and 
sometimes shocked, when they meet with them in 
works where simple truth is the object of the reader’s 
researches. Hyperbolic expressions are but rare in 
Scripture, though figurative or poetic expressions are 
abundant; rare as they are, however, they have been 
severely commented on by infidels, aud have occa- 
sionally embarrassed believers. ‘There is certainly 
some force in the reflection, “ What would infidels 
have said, had it pleased God to have chosen eastern 
Asia, instead of western Asia, for the seat of revela- 
tion? What would they have thought of the most 
correct truth, had it happened, under the influence 
of such locality, to have been arrayed in the hyper- 
bolic attire of that country ?” 

By making western Asia the seat of revelation, a 
medium is obtained between European frigidity, as 
Asiatics would think it, and Asiatic hyperbole, as 
Europeans would think it: so that the Asiatic may 
find some similarity to his own metaphorical manner, 
and suited to excite his attention; while the Euro- 
pean, who professes to be charmed with the sim- 
plicity of truth, may find in Scripture abundance of 
that simplicity, most happily adapted to his more 
sober judgment, his more correct and better regu- 
lated taste. Add to this remark two other hints: 
(1.) There is no reason to. think the Scripture writers 
imitated, in any degree, the authors of the passages 
produced below, though their mode of expression is 
sometimes strikingly similar; (2.) that however, in 
complimenting (or in describing) mortal men, kings, 
and tesa: Indian poetry may succeed by the use of 
hyperbole, yet the Hebrew writers, when describing 
Deity, employ, beyond all controversy, a style much 
more pleasing to genuine and correct taste. 

Without supposing that all readers will feel the 
effect intended to be produced by the foregoing re- 
marks, it is hoped that the style of the following ex- 
tracts may moderate the surprise of some at certain 
poetic phrases which occur in Holy Writ. They are 
transcribed from the Asiatic Researches: “Riches 
and life are two things more movable than a drop 
of water trembling on the leaf of a lotos, [the water- 
lily,] shaken by the wind.” For similar ideas, see 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job, &c. “ Gospaat, king of 
the world, possessed matchless good fortune: he was 
lord of two brides, the earth and her wealth. When 
his innumerable army marched, the heavens were so 
filled with the dust of their feet, that the birds of the 
air could rest upon it.” (Compare Nahum i. 3, 
“The clouds are the dust of his feet) “At Mood- 
goghreree, where is encamped his victorious army ; 
across whose river a bridge of boats is constructed 
for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of imoun- 
tas; where immense herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, so darken the face of day, the people 
think it the season of the rains; whither the princes 
of the north send so many troops of horse, that the 
dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides; 
whither resort so many mighty chiefs of Tumbod- 
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weep, to pay their respects, that the ea-th sinks be- 
neath the weight of their attendants.’ After this, 
how flat and low is the fulsome boast of the haughty 
Sennacherib! 2 Kings xix. 24. “Whea the foot of 
the goddess, with its tinkling ornaments, |compare 
Isa. ili. 18, the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet,} was planted 
on the head of (the evil spirit) Maheeshasoor, all the 
bloom of the new-born flower of the fountain (the 
lotos) was dispersed with disgrace by its superior 
beauty. May that foot, radiant with a fringe of reful- 
gent beams, issuing from its pure bright nails, [com- 
pare Hab. iii. God’s ‘brightness was as the light; he 
had horns coming out of his hand; i. e. refulgent 
beams issuing from the hollow of it; ‘where was 
the concealment of his power,’] endue you with a 
steady and unexampled devotion, offered up with 
fruits; an | show you the way to dignity and wealth.” 
For other instances of resplendence attending Deity, 
see the reflective lustre of Moses, Exod. xxxiy. 29, 
and of our Lord, Mark ix. 15; also Acts ix. 3. It is 
probable that ull these ideas may ultimately be re- 
ferred to appearances of the Shekinah. See also 
Rev. i. 15: “His eyes were as a flame of fire; his 
feet resplendent as fine brass, burning in a furnace ; 
his countenance as the sun shining in its strength ;” 
so greatly was it radiant, &c. 

The expression of Habakkuk, above quoted, is 
nearly a transcript of the verse of Moses, Deut. xxxiix 
2: “From his right hand issued (not a fiery law, but; 
Jjiery streams—rather radiant streams of refulgens 
splendor, unto them.” 

“'There the sun shines not, nor the moon and starv, 
there the lightnings flash not: how should even fits 
blaze there? God irradiates all this bright substance | 
and by its effulgence the universe is enlightened.”— 
(Compare Isa. lx..19.) “The sun shall be no more 
thy light by day, neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory,” 
&c.—* The city had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God did enlighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof,” Rey. xxii. 

Herodotus records a remarkable hyperbole, *of 
which he did not penetrate the meaning; he inserts 
it indeed, but professes his disbelief of it: “In Ara- 
bia is a large river named Corys, which loses itself 
in the Red sea} from this river the Arabian king is 
said to have formed a canal of the skins of oxen and 
other animals, sewed together, which was continued 
from the river to the desert, a journey of twelve days, 
in three distinct canals.” (Thalia ix.) Those who 
have perused the article on bottles will be at no loss 
to understand the nature of “the skins of oxen, &e. 
sewed together,” i.e. the Girba; and the “canal” is, 
probably, merely an hyperbolical expression for a 
very long train of camels, &c, bearing a very plen- 
tiful supply of water, and journeying in three di- 
visions. We meet with an hyperbole exactly similar 
in Ockley’s History of the Saracens: (vol. i. p. 314.) 
“Omar wrote to Amrou, acquainting him with their 
extremity, and ordered him to supply the Arabs with 
corn out of Egypt; which Amrou did in such plenty, 
that the train of camels, which were loaden with it, 
reached in a continued line from Egypt to Medina ; 
so that when the foremost of them were got to Me- 
dina, the latter part of the gang were still in the 
bounds of Egypt.”—Now this, being a journey of 
forty days, and six or seven degrees of latitude, ig 
evidently impossible, even if all the camels in tha 
world had been collected on the spot, It imports na 
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snore, in plain language, than that by the time the 
first troop of camels might be supposed to have 
reached the place of their destination, the last troop 
quitted Egypt. How necessary it is to understand 
the figuratiwe language of a people, which often, if 
not commonly, arises from local peculiarities! 

HYPOCRITE, one who feigns to be what he is not; 
one who puts on a false person, like actors in trage- 
dies and comedies. The epithet is generally applied 
to those who assume the appearances of a virtue, 
withovt possessing the reality. Our Saviour accused 
the Pharisees of hypocrisy. In the Old Testament, 
the Hebrew nin, chaneph, which is rendered hypo- 
crite, counterfeit, signifies also a profane, wicked 
man; aman polluted or corrupted; a man of im- 
piety, a deceiver, Job viii. 13; xiii. 16, &c. Jere- 
miah (iii. 1; xxiii. 15.) uses the verb chanaph to ex- 
press the infection, the pollution of the land of Judah, 
caused by the sins of its inhabitants. 

HYSSOP is an herb generally known, and often 
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IBEX, a wild goat. See Goar (Wixp). 

IBIS, (sj, yanshuph, Eng. trans. owl,) an un- 
clean bird, common in Egypt, Ley. xi. 17. Strabo 
describes it as being like a stork ; some are black, and 
others white. The Egyptians worshipped them be- 
cause they devour the serpents, which otherwise 
would overrun the country. It was a capital crime 
to kill an ibis, though inadvertently. Cambyses, 
king of Persia, being acquainted with this, placed 
some of them before his army, while he besieged 
Damietta. The Egyptians, not daring to shoot 
against them, suffered the town to be taken. Mr. 
Taylor is of opinion that the yan3huph is not the an- 
cient ibis, but the Ardea ibis, described by Hassel- 
quist. See Brrps. 

IBLEAM, a town in the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
east of Jordan ; (Josh. xvii. 11.) probably the Bileam 
(1 Chron. vi. 70.) given to the Levites of Kohath’s 
family. 

IBZAN, of Judah, the eighth judge of Israel, suc- 
ceeded Jephthah, (A. M. 2823,) and died at Beth- 
lehem, after seven years’ government, Judg. xii. 


8—10. 

ICHABOD, son of Phinehas, and grandson of 
Eli, the high-priest. He was born at the moment 
when his mother heard the fatal news of the ark 
being taken; whence he obtained his name, “ Alas, 
the glory !” i. e. inglorious, 1 Sam. iv. 19—21. 

ICONIUM, now called Cogni, or Konieh, formerly 
the capital of Lycaonia, as it is now of Caramania, 
in Asia Minor. Paul, visiting Iconium, (A. D. 45.) 
converted many Jews and Gentiles; (Acts xiii. 51; 
xiv. 1, &c.) but some unbelieving Hebrews excited 
a persecution against him and Barnabas, and they 
escaped with difficulty—He undertook a second 
journey to Iconium, A. D. 51. 

IDALAH, a city of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 15. 

I. IDDO, (i5s,) chief of the Nethinim, in captivity 
in Casiphia, (Ezra viii. 17.) who were invited by Ezra 
to return to Jerusalem. 

II. IDDO, (i»,) chief of the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh beyond Jordan, 1 Chron. xxvii. 21. 
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mentioned in Scripture. It was commonly used in 
purifications as a sprinkler. God commanded the 
Hebrews, when they came out of Egypt, to take a 
bunch of hyssop, to dip it in the blood of the paschal 
lamb, and sprinkle the lintel and the two side-posts 
of the door-way with it. Sometimes they added a 
little scarlet wool to it, as in the purification of lepers. 
Hyssop is mentioned as one of the smallest of herbs, 
1 Kings iv. 33. It is of a bitter taste, and grows on 
the mountains near Jerusalem. The hyssop of Jolin 
xix. 29, is probably what is called a reed or cane in 
Mark xy. 36; Matt. xxvii.48; or else this hyssop was 
like a sponge imbued with the drink. It was per- 
haps a handful gathered of the nearest herbs to the 
spot, which might be mostly hyssop. Hasselquist 
says, there grows out of the city, Jerusalem, near the 
fountain of Solomon, (Siloam yi very minute moss ; 
and he asks, “Is not this the hyssop? It is at least 
as diminutive as the cedar is tall and majestic.” (Let- 
ter, Sept. 22, 1751.) 
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III. IDDO, (s1y,) father of Barachiah, and grand- 
father of the prophet Zechariah, Zech. i. 1. In Ezra 
v. 1; vi. 14, Zechariah is called son of Iddo, accord- 
ing to Hebrew usage. 

IV. IDDO, (sy,) a prophet of Judah, who wrote 
the history of Rehoboam and Abijah. It seems by 
2 Chron, xiii. 22, that he had entitled his work Mid- 
rash, or Inquiries. Josephus and others are of opin- 
ion, that he was sent to Jeroboam, at Bethel, and 
that it was he who was killed by a lion, 1 Kings xiii. 

IDLE, IDLENESS. These words are capable 
of at least two senses; (1.) of an inevitable vacation 
from employment, from want of opportunity ; (Matt. 
xx. 3, 6.) (2.) of a criminal inattention to labor or 
duty, when it ought to be discharged, Exod. vy. 8. 17; 
Prov. xix. 15. This idleness is a great evil; so we 
read, 1 Tim. vy. 13, “They learn to be idle... and 
not only idle, but tattlers also, and busybodies.” ‘The 
remedy for such idleness is, “let them not eat,” 2 
Thess. iii. 10. This leads us to the true import of 
our Lord’s words, (Matt. xii. 36.) “Men shall give 
account for every idle word;” meaning that vain 
conversation which tends to injury, that inconsider- 
ate discourse which is not only without advantage, 
but actually pernicious. The rabbins have a prov- 
erb, that “the Spirit of God never resides in a light 
head, nor with idle words ;” that is, unseemly dis- 
course banishes the Holy Spirit. They say also, 
“ Against idle discourse a man must stop his ears,” 
as they do at hearing blasphemy. In short, vain 
words, lies, follies, are what is meant by idle words. 
The LXX use this word to translate the Hebrew 
which signifies lying; (Exod. v. 9; Hos. xii. 1; 
Mic. i. 14; Hab. ii. 8; Zeph. iii. 13.) and the Latins 
employ the word “useless” to the same import. [On 
the ejuc ceysy, empty word, of Matt. xii. 36, see 'Titt- 
mann in the Bibl. Repository, vol. i. p. 481. R. 

In the sense of idle, as a relaxation from labor, the 
best of men have their idle times, and their idle words - 
in the sense of idle, as vain, pernicious, impious, the 
worst of men, only, indulge idle discourse, and indo- 
| lent, wasteful idleness. (Comp. Tit. i. 12; 2 Pet.i.8 ) 
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IDOL, IDOLATRY. The Greek ei'dwiov signi- 


fies, in general, a representation, or figure. It is 
always taken in Scripture in a bad sense, for repre- 
sentations of heathen deities, whether men, stars, 
or animals ; whether figures in relievo, or in painting, 
or of what matter or nature soever. God forbids all 
sorts of idols, or figures and representations of crea- 
tures, formed or set up with intention of paying 
superstitious worship to them, Exod. xx 38, 4. 

The heathen had idols of all sorts, and of all kinds 
of materials; as gold, silver, brass, stone, wood, pot- 
ter’s earth, &c. Stars, spirits, men, animals, rivers, 
ping and elements were the subjects of them. 

ome nations worshipped a rough stone. Such is 
the black stone of the ancient Arabs, retained by 
Mohammed. It is said by the prophet Amos (y. 26.) 
that the Israelites, in their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, “bore the tabernacle of their Moloch, and 
Chiun their images, the star of their gods, which 
they made to themselves.” Stephen (Acts vii. 43.) 
upbraids them with the same. It is thought, with 
great probability, that Moloch and those other pagan 
deities, which they carried with them in the desert, 
were borne in niches upon men’s shoulders, or drawn 
about in covered carriages, as we know the heathen 
earried their idols in procession, or in public marches. 

The carrying of the images of the gods under tents, 
and in covered Jitters, came originally from the 
Egyptians. Herodotus speaks of a feast of Isis, in 
which her statue was carried on a chariot with four 
wheels, drawn by her priests; and elsewhere of 
another deity which was carried from one temple to 
another, enclosed in a little chapel made of gilt wood. 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of an Egyptian pro- 
cession, in which they carried two dogs of gold, a 
hawk, and an ibis; and Macrobius says, the priests 
carried the statue of Jupiter of Heliopolis on their 
shoulders, as the gods of the Romans were carried 
in pomp at the games of the circus. The Egyptian 

riests placed Jupiter Ammon in a little boat, whence 

ung plates of silver, by the motion of which they in- 
ferred the will of the Deity, and made their responses 
to such as consulted them. The Egyptians and the 
Carthaginians had little images, which were carried 
on chariots, and gave oracles by the motion they 
communicated to those carriages. The Gauls, as 
we are informed by Sulpicius Severus, carried their 

ods abroad into the fields, covered with a white veil. 

acitus speaks of an unknown goddess, who resided 
in an island of the ocean, and for which the wor- 
shippers kept acovered chariot, which none dared ap- 
proach but her priest! When the goddess was placed 
in it, two heifers were harnessed to it, who drew 
it where they thought fit, and then brought it back into 
her grove. They washed the chariot, and the veils 
that covered it, and drowned the slaves that were em- 
ployed in the service. Here are examples of gods 
carried in niches and in chariots; and the car of 
Juggernaut, and others in the East Indies, will press 
themselves on the mind of the intelligent reader. 
The heathen also employed little temples of metal. 
Diodorus Siculus speaks of two small temples of 
gold; and we know that there was, at Lacedemon, 
one entirely of brass, and therefore called Chalcotoi- 
chos, or the house of brass. Victor, in his descrip- 
tion of Rome, gives an account of some of the same 
metal in that city. Calmet thinks that the silver 
temples of Diana of Ephesus, which were made and 
sold by Demetrius the silversmith, were either small 
models of the temple of this goddess, or niches in 
which she was represented, for devotion. 
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Writers are not agreed about the origin of idolatry 
or the superstitious worship paid to idols and false 
gods. The book of Wisdom (xiii. 13, 14; xiv. 15, 
xv. 7, 8.) proposes three causes of it :—First, The 
love of a father, who, having lost his son in an ad- 
vanced age, to comfort himself, causes divine honors 
to be paid to him. Secondly, The beauty of works 
engraved. Thirdly, The skill of an artificer in 
potter’s earth, who consecrates a statue of his own 
making, as if it were a deity. 

A large number of writers on this subject are per- 
suaded, that the first objects of idolatrous worship 
were the sun, moon, and stars. 

The order, the regularity, and the beauty of the 
ordinances of the heavens, have been at all times 
subjects of gratulation and wonder. Whether men 
were rude or refined, in a social or a savage state, they 
felt the importance inseparable from the seasons of 
the year, and gradually associated in their minds 
the periodical returns of those luminaries which at 
first announced the returns of the seasons, and at 
length were supposed to exert an influence over them. 
The sun and the moon were, indisputably, the two 
greater lights of heaven ; to these the most powerful 
influences were ascribed ; and the most important 
obligations universally acknowledged. They led on 
the year and the months, with their respective pro- 
ductions; they afforded means of calculating time, 
and of defining periods; and eventually, they con- 
tributed to the formation of systems, and to exten- 
sive combinations of numbers into multiples, pro- 
gressions, and series. But in addition to these 
principals, known to all as the sources of light, the 
heavens presented, to the observant and intelligent, 
various minor luminaries, the periods of which 
were not only incommensurate among themselves, 
but required long continued investigation of their 
appearances, to obtain materials for the theory of 
their orbits and motions. It had been well, had man- 
kind stopped here ; but, having acquired an element- 
ary knowledge of the heavenly bodies and their 
circuits, the misplaced gratitude of some, aud the 
pious credulity of others, attributed to them offices 
for which their Creator never designed them, and 
consequently never prepared them. The smallest 
spark of rationality too powerfully illuminates the 
human breast, to allow its possessor to conceive of 
the Great Supreme, other than as a Spirit of incom- 
prehensible attributes and infinite wisdom and pow- 
ers; a portion of which he at pleasure delegates to 
the emanations of his creative fiat, and which, in 
fact, he has in some degree delegated to man, as a 
rational creature; and to beings much superior, in 
degrees proportionately higher. And where should 
the imagination of man establish these superior be- 
ings, if not in those celestial bodies, the aspects of 
which were deemed propitious, or were thought to 
be detrimental, beyond the interference of mortals, 
or the ken of inhabitants of earth? It was, then, 
from attributing to the heaverly bodies the office of 
mediators between man and the Supreme Deity, that 
idolatry took its rise. It was from entreaties ad- 
dressed to the circulating orbs of our system, from 
solicitations beseeching their favorable acceptance 
and report, of worship intended to be conciliatory, as 
it respected themselves, and intended to be most pro- 
foundly reverential as it respected the Self-existent, 
the first Cause, and last End of being; who was 
indeed the only proper object of adoration, but who 
was supposed to be too high, too exalted to be ap- 
proached, immediately, by feeble man. : 
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Such was the state of things when the sacred pen- 
man composed his history of the creation, in which 
he describes, in direct terms, the origin and the offices 
of the sun and the moon, but confines his account 
of other celestial bodies to a single phrase,—* he 
made the stars also.” It was not because Moses 
was ignorant of the importance attached to the stars, 
that he studied this brevity ; it was because he knew 
it too well, and had too sensibly felt its evil conse- 
quences, in the course of his own life, and had seen 
them too extensively prevalent, to the great injury 
of the world at large, and to the no small crimination 
of that peculiar people over which he had now the 
charge. This argument acquires additional strength 
ona reference to the original text; for the fact is, 
that the stars are not spoken of, except as being 
placed under the power or influence of the two 
‘greater lights: “And God made two great lights; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light 
to rule the night; the stars also,” Gen. i. 16. 

The beginnings of all arts, and of all practices, are 
extremely simple, and it is impossible, from the 
simple beginnings of practices founded on a mere 
mental idea, so much as to conjecture in what they 
may issue, when the ingenuity of man has refined 
upon them, and they have been the study of succes- 
sive generations. ‘To suppose that every star, and 
especially every revolving planet, was animated by 
a resident angel peculiar to itself, was, doubtless, ac- 
cepted as the happy thought of a mind deeply im- 
bued with the learning of the age, with astronomical 
knowledge in more than usual proportion, and per- 
haps favored by some superior power, with a reve- 
lation, by which it was enabled to penetrate into 
mysteries far “beyond this visible diurnal sphere.” 
Nor less felicitous and convenient was the formation 
of a symbolical representation of a star; it required 
no skill; a mere effert of the hand was sufficient to 
execute the design; and the model once obtained, 
the idol was constantly before the eye of the wor- 
shipper, whether the original were above or below 
the horizon. And yet, in these rude efforts originat- 
ed that idolatry which eventually, like a flood, 
overwhelmed the whole human race; to which the 
sacred books, though standing in direct opposition, 
bear but too striking witness, and which to this day 
retains its tyranny in some of its most odious and de- 
structive forms. For the issue proved, that when the 
stars and the planets were once named, their idols 
were named after them ; that when their idols were 
formed, they gradually assumed the personal figure 
of those intelligences whose names they bore, and 
of which they became the human representatives. 
Hence gods and goddesses of every description 
and attribute; until at length their numbers became 
incalculable, and their characters flagitious, and 
“darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people.” 

A few thoughts on this inveterate moral malady 
of the human mind, from which no nation has been 
wholly exempt, may with propriety introduce our 
views of the incidents recorded in Scripture. 

The modern system of planetary worlds, of which 
our earth is one, was not generally received, even if 
it were known, in the early ages. The Persian sages, 
for instance, adopted a scheme essentially differ- 
ent; and, perhaps, they received it from remote 
antiquity. That scheme is expressed in the following 
terms, in the Desdtir, which professes to contain the 
sentiments of the prophets of Persia, including those 
of Zoroaster, anterior to the time of Alexander the 
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Great The notes enclosed in parentheses ( ) are 
those of the Persian translator of the original work.— 
“The simple being—of his own beneficence created 
a substance free and unconfined, unmixed, immate- 
rial—the chief of angels. By him he created inferior 
heavens, and to each an intelligence, and a soul, and 
a body ; as for example, Ferensa, (the intelligence of 
the sphere of Keiwan (Saturn) also, Latinsa (its soul), 
and Armensa (its body), And Anjumdad (the intelli- 
gence of the sphere of Hormusd (Jupiter), and Nejma- 
zad (its soul) and Shidarad (its body), And Behmenzad 
(the intelligence of the sphere of Behram (Mars), and 
Fershad (its soul), and Rizbadwad (its body), And 
Shadaram, (the intelligence of the sphere of the sun), 
and Shadayam (its soul), and Nishadirsam (its body), 
and Nirwan (the intelligence of the heaven of Nahid 
(Venus), and 'Tirwan (7s soul), and Rizwan (its body), 
And Irlas (the intelligence of the sphere of ‘tir 
(Mercury), and Firlas (its soul), and Warlas (its body), 
And Fernush (the intelligence of the sphere oy the 
moon), and Werntsh (its soul), and Ardush (its body). 
The heavy-moving stars are many, and each has 
an intelligence, a soul, and a body. And, in like 
manner, every distinct division of the heavens and 
planets hath its intelligence and itssoul. The number 
of the intelligences, and souls, and stars, and heavens, 
Mezdam [only] knows.” 'The reader will observe 
the order of these intelligences:—Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon. It might 
be compared with the systems of Ptolemy, and of 
Tycho Brahé; but that is not our present object. 
The Persian prophet proceeds to say, “The lower 
world is subject to the sway of the upper world. In 
the beginning of its revolution, the sovereignty over 
this lower world is committed to one of the slow- 
moving stars, which governeth it alone for the space 
of a thousand years; and for other thousands of 
years each of the heavy-moving stars, and swift- 
moving stars, becometh its partner, each for one 
thousand years. Last of all, the moon becometh its 
associa‘e. After that, the first associate will get the 
sovereignty. The second king goeth through the 
same round as the first king ; [fora thousand years 5] 
and the others are in like manner his associates... 
And understand, that the same is the course as to all 
the others. When the moon hath been king, [when] 
all have been associates with it, and its reign, too, is 
over, one grand period is accomplished. After 
which the sovereignty again returneth to the first 
king, and in this way there is an eternal succession.” 
..“ After performing the worship of Mezdam, 
worship the planets, and kindle lights unto them. 
Make figures of all the planets, and deem them proper 
objects to turn to in worship .... that they may con- 
vey thy prayers to Mezdam” ...“In prayer turn 
2 any side ; but it is best to turn to the stars, and the 
ight.” 
goon undoubtedly, we have the origin of Sabiism, 
or the worship of the host of heaven, so often allud- 
ed to in Scripture ;—and the real origin of terres- 
trial idolatry also; for, to those intelligences, first 
worshipped under the form of stars, were subse- 
quently erected altars, temples, statues, and other 
sacra. Their influences were supposed to be most 
beneficial to those who most fervently worshipped 
them ; nor was this all, for those who devoted them- 
selves to the rites instituted in their honor, conceived 
that they could, by their solicitations, (or incanta- 
tions,) induce these celestial intelligences to favor 
with their special presence and residence, the build- 
ings, the figures, the emblems, consecrated to them 
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upon earth ; and these gross and deceptive imagina- 
tions led the way to the vilest degradation of the 
human heart and character. 

Whatever might be the conceptions of the learned 
and scientific among the orientals, who studied the 
courses and properties of the heavenly bodies, their 
mutual relations, and their alleged powers and influ- 
ences, when they became objects of worship among 
the multitude, they became also subject to their 
caprice, superstition, and ignorance, as well as to 
their depravity. Not long could the simple star 
remain the sole representative of a celestial intelli- 
gence; the idea of personality prevailed over every 
other, and with it combined the varied passions and 
dispositions which form the character and distinguish 
the persons of our species. But, most probably, the 
progress, though rapid, was not instantaneous; and 
though too fatal in the issue, it was not, at first, con- 
sidered us absolutely unlawful or unbecoming. ‘There 
was much to be said in favor of the doctrine, that the 
planetary bodies governed the seasons; that they 
produced, and, consequently, that they bestowed, 
abundant harvests, and plentiful supplies of the rich 
and important productions of the field, the vineyard, 
the orchard, andthe garden, No did their operations 
terminate here; the increase of the fold was attrib- 
uted to their agency ; together with that of cities, tribes, 
and families. Precisely in this spirit is the argument 
of the Israelites who professed to ask counsel of 
Jeremiah, the prophet of the Lord, but who acted iu 
direct opposition to it, when they not only determined 
to go into Egypt themselves, but carried the remon- 
strating ‘prophet along with them, Jer. xliv. What 
had been their practices we learn from chap. vii. 


17, seq. 


Seest thou not what these are doing, 

In 3 ca 9 of Judah, and in the streets of Jerusa- 
lem 

The sons gather wood, 

And the fathers kindle the fire, 

And the women knead the dough, 

To make cakes for the regency of the heavens, 
[queen of heaven, Engl. tr.] 

And to pour out libations to strange gods. 


This is Blayney’s translation ; who also reads chap. 
xliy. 15, seq. in the following manner: “ Then all the 
men, who knew that their wives had burned incense 
unto strange gods, and all the women who stood by, 
a great company, even all the people that dwelt in 
the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah, 
saying, As for the word which thou bast spoken to 
us in the name of Jehovah, we will not hearken unto 
thee. But we will surely perform what is gone forth 
out of our mouth, in burning incense to the regency 
of the heavens, [queen of heaven,| and pouring out 
libations thereunto; like as we did, we, and our 
fathers, our kings and our princes, in the cities of 
Judah, and in the streets of Jerusulem, when we had 
plenty of bread and were prosperous, and saw no 
adversity. But from the time we left off to burn in- 
cense to the regency of the heavens, and to pour out 
libations thereunto, we have been in want of every 
thing, and have been consumed by the sword and by 
famine: and when we burned incense to the regency 
of heaven, pouring out also libations thereunto, did 
we, beater irs. 9 our men, make cakes for it, wor- 
shipping it, pouring out libations thereunto ?” 

rom our im ct acquaintance with the idola- 
trous rite here deseribed, this passage presents many 
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difficulties. But, before we proceed further, it shculd 
be observed, that our English margin, adopting the 
reading of the Compluteusian, (vii. 18.) renders, the 
Jrame or workmanship of heaven: the LXX render, 
ti argatig, the host of heaven ; but, in chap. xliv. 17— 
10, they render a Baaiiiogy Tov ofvavod, the queen of 
heaven, [Eng. marg. frame or workmanship, in verse 
17; queen, in verses 18, 19, according to the Com- 
plutensian ; which strangely varies the reading in 
these verses, though intending the same power.} 

These variations are sufficient proofs of confusion , 
and that arising from a cause of no modern dute 

But by the help of the second extract from the 
Desitir above, we may, perhaps, be able to explain 
this. We there read that the planets, in succession, 
obtain first as associates, afterwards as principals, the 
office of king, each for a thousand years; and that 
the seties ends with the moon. It is evident that 
wheu a feminine planet is king, whether as associate 
or as principa’ she would be called queen. Now the 
moon is not feu inine; but is addressed as “ Lord of 
moistures”—and_ is, in many languages, os well as in 
these ancient Persian prayers, of the masculine gender. 
It follows that Venus is the only planet which can be, 
properly speaking, queen of heaven; and during her 
millennium she would be the counterpart of all the 
characters described in this passage ;—a female regent, 
enjoying dominion, rule, or superiority ; a delegated 
agent; especially, in association with a slow-moving 
star; and, in such association, not only one of the host 
of heaven, herself, but also, and especially, by her con- 
nection with her principal, according to the frame, 
workmanship, or organization of the celestial orbs in 
their courses and mutual relations. 

Wesee now the reason why the women were prin- 
cipals in the idolatry so severely reproved by Nacei 
miah; they worshipped the female eo in ber 

rosser character of Venus Genetrix ; and are, there- 
fore, threatened, in opposition to her character, with 
the very annihilation of their desires: “I will pour 
out my fury upon man and upon beast, and upon the 
trees of the field, and upon the fruits of the ground : 
in short, on all the powers of increase, animal and 
vegetable.” 

The prophet, in continuation, charges all the peo- 
ple as parties to the idolatry practised in their country : 


At that time, saith Jehovah, shall they cast forth 

The bones of the kings of Judah, and the bones of 
the princes, 

And the bones of the priests, and the bones of the 
prophets, 

And the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of 
their graves ; 

And they shall spread them before the sun and the 
moon, 

And all the host of heaven, which they have loved, 

And which they have served, and after which they 
have gone, 

And which they have served, and. to which they 
have bowed down, &e. 


Here we have the sun, the moon, and the host of 
heaven—the stars, generally ; but in 2 Kings xxiii. 5. 
we have a more particular enumeration—* They 
burned incense to Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, 
and to the planets, and to all the host of heaven.” 
Here Baal is distinguished from the sun, (see Baan, 
p- 121.) and the planets are clearly distinguished from 
the fixed stars, though usually reckoned among the 
host of heaven. As this text-is the only one that 
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separates the planets from the host of heaven, it 
deserves particular notice; and the rather, as com- 
mentators incline to consider Mazaloth, the word 
here, as being the same with Mazaroth in Job xxxviii. 
81. Now Mazaroth, in Job, they interpret the zodiac, 
on the authority of Chrysostom ; but, supposing the 
words to be distinct, as they stand in our Hebrew 
Bibles, the English rendering of “ the planets,” may be 
supported ; as this class of heavenly bodies is exactly 
what is wanted in the order of the words; that is, 
acecrding to the ancient Persian system, the swiftly- 
moving stars, distinct from the slowly-moving stars. 
Itis remarkable that Manasseh, a tyrant who del- 
uged Jerusalem with innocent blood, is said (2 Kings, 
xxi. 9.) to have “seduced Israel to do more evil than 
did the nations which the Lord destroyed before the 
children of Israel;” whereas, Moses cautions the 
people—* Lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, all the host of heaven, thou shov dest be driven 
to worship them.”—It might be t! ought that the 
terms should change places: it was not, however, 
because Sabiism, the worship of the heavenly host, 
was the only kind of idolatry known to the Hebrew 
legislator, that he laid such a stress on this; for the 
connection of the passage shows that he equally 
warned his charge against corrupting themselves by 
making a graven image, the similitude of any figure, 
the likeness of male or female, [of mankind, ] the like- 
ness of any beast that is on the earth, the likeness of 
any winged fowl that flieth in the air, the likeness of 
any thing that creepeth on the ground, the likeness 
of any fish that is in the waters beneath the earth. 
We infer, that images of all these were common 
accessories to idolatry so early as the days of Moses. 
When the imagination had discovered intelligences, 
and consequently deities, in the celestial bodies, the 
way was opened for peopling the earth also with in- 
ferior deities; and for believing the descent of the 
superior, to take cognizance of the conduct and 
affairs of mortals. The inferior deities are thus an- 
nounced :—“ Below the sphere of the moon was 
made the place of the elements. Over the fire, the air, 
the water, and the earth, were placed four angels— 
Anirab, and Hirab, and Senurab, and Zehirab. . . . 
Whatever things are compounded of the elements 
are either impermanent or permanent. ‘The imper- 
manent are fog, and snow, and rain, and thunder, and 
cloud, and lightning, and such like. Over each of 
these there is a guardian angel. The guardians of 
the fog, and snow, and rain, and thunder, and clouds, 
and lightning, are Milram, Silram, Nilram, Mehtas, 
Betam, and Nisham, and so of others.” 'The scheme 
of idolatry is now complete ; the man who wished 
for rain implored it from the guardian angel of 
the rain; and to that guardian angel, or his prin- 
cipal, he attributed the fertility of his fields, in 
consequence of the heaven-descended showers. 
True it is, that Jehovah claims to himself, in numer- 
ous places in Scripture, the power of giving or of 
withholding rain; and the prophet asks, (Jer. xiv. 
22.) “Are there any among the vanities of the Gen- 
tiles which can cause rain? Or can the heavens 
(the heavenly powers) give showers? Art not thou 
He, (the giver of rain,) O Lord our God? Therefore 
we will wait upon thee; for thou hast made all these 
things.” Exactly analogous are the remonstrances 
of the apostles: (Acts xiv. 17.)—“'Turn from these 
vanities unto the living God, which made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein :— 
who hath not left himself without witness, in that he 
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did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 
But this history assists the progress of our argument 
for, say the Lycaonians, “'The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men;”’—a current notion 
among the heathen ; and it was no more than natural, 
and just, that the superior deities should inspect the 
conduct of the inferior, as well in person, as by their 
agents; (so Satan roamed over the earth, to make his 
observations, and report ;)—nor less should they ex- 
amine the maxims of men; and punish transgressors, 
or reward the obedient, in modes beyond the scrutiny 
of common observation. The poets of Greece and 
Italy furnish abundant proofs of this. But these 
were incidental and uncertain yisits; there were 
others which, by their regular returns, or by their 
uninterrupted permanency, announced the constant 
interposition of the supposed deity who presided over 
that meteor, or that phenomenon; insomuch, that 
while, on some occasions, the heathen insisted that 
“ Jupiter is whatever exists, whatever you see,” on 
others he was merely the god of the atmosphere, and 
directed the operations of the rain, the snow, &c. as 
supplicated by the earth. Egypt only was an excep- 
tion; and the exception confirmed the rule: 


Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 
Tibull. lib. i, Eleg. 7. 


Among the most determinate and obvious gifts of 
the gods, rivers held a distinguished place; in fact, 
nota few of them were considered as gods them- 
selves, and this probably arose, not merely from a 
sense of the benefits they confer on a country, but 
also from appearances somewhat striking and pecu- 
liar in their sources. All who have read Homer— 
and who has notread Homer ?—know that the river 
Scamander was esteemed a deity, and venerated as 
divine. Herodotus says of the Persians, that they 
held rivers in especial veneration, that they worship- 
ped them, and offered sacrifices to them; nor would 
they suffer any thing to be thrown into them, that 
could possibly pollute their waters. The same notion 
obtained among the Medes, the Parthians, and the 
Sarmatians, The Nile was certainly consecrated in 
Egypt, was called Father and Saviour ; (or protector ;) 
was esteemed their prime national deity, and was 
worshipped accordingly. They supposed it gave 
birth to all their deities who were born, they said, on 
its banks. That the Nile concealed its head, was 
proverbial; and something of the same kind was, it 
is credible, believed of the other divine streams. 

All know that Ida was the seat of the immortal 
gods, of which Jove was the sovereign. But why, 
and how, was the Scamander said to flow from him, 
to be his offspring, &c.? Dr. E. D. Clarke has set 
this in a striking light. (Trav. vol. ii. p. 142.) On 
ascending Gargarus, the chief summit of Ida, he says, 
“ Our ascent, as we drew near the source of the river, 
became steep and stony. Lofty summits towered 
above us, in the greatest style of Alpine grandeur; 
the torrent, in its rugged bed below, all the while 
foaming on our left. Presently, we entered one of 
the sublimest natural amphitheatres the eye ever be- 
held; and here the guides desired us to alight. The 
noise of waters silenced every other sound. Huge, 
craggy rocks rose perpendicularly to an immense 
height; whose sides and fissures, to the very clouds, 
concealing their tops, were covered with pines, 
growing in every possible direct’on, among a varicty 
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af evergreen shrubs, wild sage, hanging ivy, moss, 
and creeping herbage. Enormous plane-trees waved 
their vast branches above the torrent. As we ap- 
proached its deep gulf, we beheld several cascades, 
all of foam, pouring impetuously from chasms iu the 
naked face of a perpendicular rock. It is said the 
sume magnificent cataract continues during all sea- 
sons of the year, wholly unaffected by the casualties 
of rain or melting snow. That a river so ennobled 
by ancient history should at the same time prove 
equally eminent in circumstances of natural dignity, 
is a fact worthy of being related... it bursts at 
once from the dark womb of its parent, in all the 
greatness of the divine origin assigned to it by Ho- 
mer :—whiere the voice of nature speaks in her most 
awful tone; where, amidst roaring waters, waving 
forests, aud broken precipices, the mind of man be- 
comes impressed, as by the influence of a present 
Deity. 1 climbed the rocks with my companions, to 
examine more closely the nature of the chasms 
whence the torrent issues. Having reached these, 
we found, in their front, a beautiful natural basin, 
six or eight feet deep, serving as a reservoir for the 
water in the first moments of its emission. It was so 
clear, that the minutest object might be discerned at 
the bottom. The copious overflowing of this reser- 
voir causes the appearance, to a spectator below, of 
different cascades falling to the depth of about forty 
feet: but there is only one source. Behind are the 
chasms whence the water issues. We entered 
‘one of these, and passed into a cavern. Here the 
water appeared, rushing with great force beneath the 
rock, towards the basin on the outside. It was the 
coldest spring we had found in the country.... The 
whole rock about the source is covered with moss. 
Close to the basin grew hazel and plane-trees ; above 
were oaks and pines; all beyond was a naked and 
fearful precipice.” Such is the source of the river, 
the offspring of Jove. On the summit of the moun- 
tain whence it flows, the deities of classic antiquity 
held their court, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Venus, Mer- 
cury, Diana, &c. who were, in short, the celestial in- 
telligences of the planets transferred to earth. 

The deities of Greece were not originally Greek ; 
neither were they, strictly speaking, Egyptian; but 
India was their primary station ;—not the provinces 
now called Bengal, but those more to the north, 
where rises the long chain of mount Himalaya, in all 
the pride of eternal snows, and endless peaks of ice. 
Surrounded by these mountains, the highest in the 
world, is the famous lake Mansarowara, whose ca- 
pacious waters are deemed sacred by all the Brah- 
minical tribes and their followers. Here also rise the 
most famous rivers; the Bramahputra; (“son of 
Brahma,” the deity ;) the Ganges, (Ganga, feminine ;) 
who sprung from the head of the Indian Jove ; the 
Indus, or Nilab, with its contributing streams; and 
tue Gihoon, which runs northerly, a direction con- 
trary from the former. As we are not able to offer 
so particular an account of the sources of these rivers 
as Dr. Clarke has furnished of the sources of the 
river Scamander, we must entreat the reader to bear 
in mind the identity of the Grecian deities with those 
of the original India, and to expect to meet them 
again, in exactly the same situation, at the summit of 
a mountain, at the source of a stream, rendered sa- 
cred by their presence, and doubly sacred as being 
their offspring.—C. e of name effects no change 
of character. — + : 

A Plate of the Origin of the River Ganges in the 

_ larger edition of Calmet, oe LXXVI.) shows these 
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ideas in the form of an allegory, at once mythological 
and geographical ; the principal deities of India are 
represented on the summits of the Snowy mountains, 
giving birth to the Ganges; which, from those moun- 
tains, fills from precipice to precipice, till it reaches 
the entrance into the lower provinces, which it an- 
nually overflows. The river is seen to issue from 
the foot of Vishnu, the ‘pervading spirit of the su- 
preme, who here assumes a female form. Behind 
her sits Nared, (Mercury,) playing on the bina, a 
musical instrument, analogous to the lyre of Mercu- 
ry; and before her dances Bhavani, (Venus,) ani- 
mated no doubt by Nared’s celestial melody; near 
Bhavani stands Brahma, (Jupiter,) who sanctions the 
joyful occurrence by his presence. Adjacent are the 
temples of Scheu Log; that is, of Siva, (the changer 
of forms,) of Parvati, (Cybele,) the “ general mother ;” 
and in the sanctuary adjoining is Ganesa, with the 
head of an elephant. Attached is a dwelling of Chi- 
ven, and of the Bramins engaged in his service. 
Another temple marked Beschan Log, “the residence 
of Vishnu,” is inhabited by the Bramins attached to 
his worship. Here are worshipped Lachmi, wife of 
Vishnu, the goddess of riches. A third structure, 
Brem Log, “ the residence of Brahma,” was no doubt 
the dwelling of Brahma, and of the Bramins attached 
tohim. It is said that this temple no longer exists ; 
which, if true, seems to prove that the original draw- 
ing of it was composed while it was standing ; which 
is allowing it considerable antiquity. Gaitris and 
Sarsatis appear in the chapel of this convent; the 
last is the wife of Brahma, and the goddess of the 
sciences, Minerva. Sanoc Sanandam, the eldest of 
her sons, is here in the chapel dedicated to his family. 
The stream that issues from the foot of the goddess 
dashes on the head of a deity, sitting at some distance 
below, on a great rock; and in the early part of its 
course it is visited by Brahma, who receives part of 
the water into a patera or vase, as if he intended to 
drink of it; and by this he confers additional sanctity 
onthe stream. From the head of the deity, the 
water rebounds into another direction, and falls in a 
cascade, or cataract, forming a mass of spray, where 
it is received by seven men, the Richis, peculiarly 
holy persons, or devotees ; and itseems that baptism, 
by being wetted with the falling spray of this cataract, 
is esteemed a very happy and sacred ablution ; and 
isa kind of baptism very ancient among the Hindoos, 
and others. These seven Richis are said to come 
every seventh day of the week, to receive this falling 
shower on their heads. From this cataract the river 
proceeds to another rock, signified by the head of a 
cow, and known under the name of “the Cow’s 
Mouth ;” through this rock it passes, and is received 
into an octagon basin, apparently formed by art; 
leaving which, it continues its course to another fall, 
near the city of Hordear, or Hardwar, (Heridwar,) 
where it enters the fertile provinces of India. 

The image of a female form, as giving birth to a 
river, appears, with some variation, on medals of An- 
tioch, of Carrhae, of Damascus, of Ptolemais, of Rhe- 
sen, of Singara, of Shinar, of Tartus ; and in fact, on 
coins of very many other cities ;—cities of the great- 
est antiquity, situated in the midst of deserts, and 
wanting water themselves; cities very distant from 
each other, and by no means likely to appropriate 
each other’s device. The inference is conclusive, 
therefore, of a common and early origin of this type ; 
and that origin could be no other than the country 
whence all these people drew their own origin; 01, 
derived from localities, the memory of which they 
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all desired to preserve ; as in their religious rites, so 
also on their public tokens. But ifit be granted that 
these people commemorated the country of their 
common and early origin, and that origin was at, or 
near, the sources of the Ganges, it will lead to a con- 
clusion confirmatory of the opinion for a very eastern 
position of Paradise, &c. (See Even.) (The resem- 
blance between the Hindoo and the Egyptian deities 
will suggest themselves to the reader. See Asiatic 
Researches, vol. i. p. 242.) 

With these tokens we should also connect the tra- 
ditionary accounts, which long continued among the 
heathen, of that most memorable catastrophe, the 
deluge. There can be no doubt, but what many 
memorials of that event were popular, and even were 
venerated, throughout Asia; and with little risk we 
may aflirm, that the country in which the second 
great father of mankind resided, gave occasion to 
various emblems, and to figures as well compound as 
simple, which entered deeply aud extensively into 
the rituals and the mysteries of those tribes of his 
descendants which formed colonies and obtained set- 
tlements in distant parts. See DeLuee. 

It is proper to mention a reaction, to which some 
of the principles now adduced have given occasion ; 
it is that of placing in the heavens, in the form of 
constellations, memorials of those transactions which 
so greatly interested mankind. The constellation of 
the ship, [Argo,] of the raven, of the dove, of the al- 
tar, of te victim, and the sacrificer, bear no incom- 
petent witness to the history of the deluge. Orion 
has been thought to be Noah; and the asterism of the 
river, as Ptolemy calls it, the head of which river 
commences at the foot of Orion, will be easily un- 
derstood by the reader of the preceding pages. As 
we are not aware of any allusion to this reaction in 
Scripture, it may be passed over with this slight no- 
tice. But the subject may bear a few general re- 
marks. The first remark is, that since idolatry had 
several sources, and more than one origin, it is not cor- 
rect to refer all the idols of the Gentiles, without ex- 
ception, to asingle source. When Macrobius affirms, 
that all deities run ultimately into the sun, he is cer- 
tainly mistaken ; nor is Bryant less mistaken, when 
he refers all deities to persons and events connected 
with the deluge. Still, it must be admitted, that many 
deities coalesce in the sun, and that many memorials 
of the deluge became, eventually, objects of venera- 
tion, and gradually of worship. Nor must we forget 
that the intelligences, or guardians of the elements, 
&c. were multiplied, till every hill, and dale, and 
tree, and grotto, had its titulary protector or protect- 
ress. That the Magian notion of guardians over the 
elements was by no means confined to Persia, is evi- 
dent from the opinions of the Egyptians, who, says 
Porphyry, commenced the worship of Serapis by fire 
and water. Diodorus says, “The Egyptians esteemed 
fire, which they called Hephaistus, to be a great god.” 
—They even thought it to be a living animal, en- 
dowed with a soul, according to Herodotus, (lib. iii. 
cap. 16.) And this might be independent of ref- 
erence to the sun. Moreover, every traveller into 
Greece and Italy knows abundance of caves, and 
forests, and rills, which formerly were haunts of 
dryads and nymphs. 

A second remark is, that it is desirable, in reading 
Scripture, and other historical writings, to distinguish 
the species of idolatry alluded to, where it is possible. 
For instance, the teraphim of Laban may be the 
earliest idols mentioned; yet, whether they were 
commemorative of the deluge, or of Noah, the prin- 
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cipal personage of the deluge, may be questioned. 
The time seems to be too early ; and, probably, there 
would be a feeling of opposition in the families de- 
scended from Shem, to al] the proceedings at Babel, 
where, certainly, idolatry of the commemorative kind 
was patronized. The teraphim were, doubtless, 
guardians: and Laban supposed that with them was 
connected the prosperity of his residence and his 
family. 

The prophets allude to many idols which do not 
occur in the historical books ef Seripture; and to 
several among other nations than their own. It is 
well to be able to distinguish these, because, for want 
of such distinction, the threatenings direeted against 
them are unintelligible; or, at least, their forcible im- 
port remains undiscerned. 

‘The apostles and writers of the New Testament 
had the same deities to contend against; but under 
another form, and presented under the more elegant 
fashion of Grecian skill. Hence the originals were 
forgotten; Vishnu and Bhavani, Nared and Seres- 
watti, gave place to Jupiter, to Venus, to Mercury, to 
Ceres ; and the deities best known, held their court 
on mount Ida, not on mount Meru, at the head of the 
Scamander, not of the Ganges. Still, their attendant 
emblems continued much the same; the same ani- 
mals marked their shrines ; and these gave occasion 
to a worship addressed to brutes, to plants, to insects 
—to every kind of absurdity, at which the mind re- 
volted while it complied. We haye, however, the 
consolation of knowing, that as the western idols, 
disappeared before the light of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, so the enstern idols, though the parents of the 
other, will in time be expelled from their station ; and 
their influence, their dominion, and their destructive 
powers, will become matters of history and of won- 
der to succeeding generations. 

The prophet Isaiah has clearly predicted this, in his 
threatening against pride and idolatry: (ch. ii. 20.) 


Enter into the rock, and hide thee in the dust, 
For fear of the Lord, and the glory of his majesty. 


For the day of the Lord of hosts is upon all that is 
proud and lofty. 


And the idols he shall utterly abolish. 

And they shall go into the caverns, 

And into hollow places of the dust. 

In that very day the chief shall cast 

His idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 

Which they had made for him to worship, 

To the moles and to the bats, 

To go into the clefts of rocks, 3 

And into the cavities of the rugged rocks ; 

For fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his majes- 
ty, &c. 


Bishop Lowth says, on this passage, “They shall 
carry their idols with them into the Got caverns, old 
ruins, or desolate places, to which they shall flee for 
refuge ; and so shall give them up, and relinquish 
them to the filthy animals that frequent such places, 
and have taken possession of them as their proper 
habitation.” There is, however, a confusion of ideas 
in this note of the learned author ; because, (1) those 
who fled, did not flee to old ruins, to places already 
ruined, already desolated, but to rocks; (2.) their 
“carrying their idols with them,” in order to leave 
them behind when they came out again—relin- 
quished them to the filthy animals’—seems directly 
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eontrary to the prophet’s meaning ; which implies a 
getting rid of these idols as fast as possible—instanta- 
neously: neither is it very natural, after their fright is 
over, to leave their deities behindthem. Scheuchzer 
has 8 gon much nearer, probably, to the im- 
port of the passage ; and, indeed, has given it fairly, 
though without perceiving it:—“In that day men 
shall cast down (the idols) from the top of the altar to 
the bottom of it; and to avoid all occasion of defile- 
ment and superstition, shal] hide them in dark places, 
and at the bottom of caverns.” 

The progress of error is generally from bad to 
worse. We have seen idolatry addressed in the first 
instance to the celestial luminaries ; next, it transfer- 
red the intelligences with which it had animated 
those luminaries, to the seats of their conspicuous 
effects on earth, and invested with a thousand im- 
aginary powers the guardians which it appointed over 
the permanent and non-permanent meteoric phe- 
nomena of the globe we inhabit, and the atmosphere 
that surrounds it. We are now about to notice a 
third step in this descending progress; which leads 
to consequences and practices more degrading to the 
humana mind, more fatal to human life, and more 
detrimental to morals, than either of those which 
preceded it. And yet, it seems difficult to conceive 
of notions more revolting to the good sense and feel- 
ings of mankind, than those which attended the sec- 
ond general declension, at which we have hinted. 
What could be more base than the deification of dis- 
eases, with their offensive accompaniments, “which 
flesh is heir to?” What can we think of rational be- 
ings, who exalted to the rank of divinities—Fever, 
Cough, Fear, Calumny, Envy, Impudence ; and even 
the exerementitious discharges of the body, Cloacina, 
Crepitus, and Mephitis? Our contempt for the see- 
ond series of deities strongly prompts us to-wish, in 
behalf of decorum, and the honor of human nature, 
that mankind had stopped at the first: our abhor- 
rence of the third series will still more strongly ex- 
cite our regret that the folly of idolatry had not ter- 
minated with the second. The first may pass almost 
for innocence, when placed in comparison with the 
second ; the second may pass almost with indiffer- 
ence, when placed in comparison with the third. 

That mankind should retain a respect for depart- 
ed worth, should tread with reverence the places 
formerly inhabited by their great forefathers, should 
venerate such memorials of them as bear the stamp 
of antiquity and authenticity, is a natural sentiment, 
neither despicable nor blamable. Hence the value 
generally set on portraits and other recollections of 
the mighty dead, or of those who rendered them- 
selves illustrious by the benefits they conferred, 
whether such benefits were public or private, na- 
tional or individual, intellectual or practical ; whether 
they improved the condition of man, by institutions 
of the legislator, or the stavesman, or by teaching the 
most effectual processes of handicraft, of mechanics, 
of agriculture, or of domestic establishment. But of 
all persons who ever breathed, none could possibly 
be so singularly distinguished beyond his compeers 
as the patriarch Noah. His history was a tissue of 
wonders of the most striking kind ; and his suffer- 
ings and deliverance were of a nature to make an 
indelible impression on the minds of all who knew 
them, of all who were interested in them. Add to 
this, the deference and obedience due to parental su- 
premacy ;—and it must be acknowledged, that the 
motives of unlimited respect to the great second 
father of our race might be justified on some of the 
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noblest principles of humanity. Buc, not content 
with this, his posterity, profoundly venerating his 
piety, doubted not of his reception to celestial glory, 
nor of the immortality that awaited him, when he ex- 
changed his tabernacle of clay for a spiritual exist- 
ence, nor of his power, connected with that spiritual 
existence, nor of his good will to interpose that 
power, in favor of those whose advantage he had 
promoted, by all possible means, when on earth. In 
short, their unbounded affection, their sympathy, 
their duty, their reverence, were not satisfied till they 
had raised their father and benefactor to the rank of 
a deity; and his name and person, and the repre- 
sentations of his person, gradually assumed as well 
the form as the fervency of the most direct, and 
eventually of the most perverse, idolatry. The 
events of his life were commemorated by images, by 
symbols, by expressive appellations infinitely varied, 
by imitative processions, extensively practised, by 
whatever art could devise, or ingenuity could exe- 
cute, or Janguage could express. By degrees, the 
allusions, the processions, the symbols, the images, 
though nothing more than shadows, were contem- 
plated as the substance ; and they remained long after 
their original intention had been buried in the depths 
of oblivion. 

Will it be believed, that from the deification of the 
best of men arose the custom of deifying the worst ? 
that the apotheosis of eminent personages, who had 
departed this life, was gradually abused and debased, 
till the living also claimed divinity ; and to gods who 
were yet to die, were erected temples, statues, altars, 
and were consecrated priests, victims, and incense, 
with all the pompous paraphernalia of sacrifice ? To 
the most infamous of men, to murderers of fathers, 
and murderers of mothers, to tyrants who shed blood 
without limitation, and without remorse.—But it is 
enough thus to glance at the magnitude and multi- 
plicity of the crimes which history imputes to those 
who, during life, were adored as immortals; at once 
the terror, the contempt, and the abhorrence of their 
votaries. 

The notion of the deities of heathenism being of 
no sex, or of either sex, at pleasure, is so imperfectly 
understood among us, that it requires a few words 
by way of elucidation. We shall instance the sun 
and moon, chiefly, because nothing can be more re- 
pugnant to our language, our established customs, 
and our feelings, than to consider the sun as femi- 
nine, and the moon as masculine. Milton, who is 
good English authority, speaks of the sun and moon 
as 

Dispensing male and female light, 
Which two great sexes animate the world: 


but in the German language, the moon is masculine, 
der Mond, and the sun is feminine, die Sonne. An 
Arabian poet says expressly, 


To be in the feminine gender is no disgrace to the sun ; 
Nor to be of the masculine gender is any honor to the 
moon. 


In India, the moon is masculine, in the character 
of the god Sma ; and we have already seen that the 
moon is king, in its turn, among the heavenly bodies, 
according to the notions of the ancient Chaldeans, as 
stated in the Desatir. We must, therefore, fix in our 
minds this intercommunity, or rather ad libitum as- 
sumption of gender, among the pagan immortals, 
before we can justly appreciate, or understand, though 
imperfectly, certain passages of Scripture. Nor should 
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we be surprised to find Moloch, though king, as a 

otentate, and though bearded asa male, yet merging 
into a female, possessing female properties, with the 
qualities and attributes of Venus herself, the goddess 
of love and beauty. Forinstance ; | Kings xi. “ Sol- 
omon loved many strange women.... who turned 
away his heart... he went after Ashtoreth, goddess 
of the Zidonians, and Milcom, the abomination of the 
Ammonites. ... He built a high place for Moloch, the 
abomination of the children of Ammon.” It seems 
clear, that Moloch is the same as Mileom, bearing the 
same character; and that Milcom is a goddess of the 
Ammonites, no less than Ashtoreth, with whom she 
is associated, is goddess of the Zidonians. By female 
deities the heart of Solomen was turned away. ['This, 
however, is no where said ; and the god Moloch, of 
which Malcom and Milcom are only different names, 
is always masculine, and most probably represents 
the planet Saturn. See Morocu. R. 

It will be naturaily inferred, from what has been 
adduced, that only a small portion of the depravities 
of heathenism is known, where Christianity, the 
greatest blessing ever offered to suffering humanity, 
has prevailed. Happily, they nave been suppressed 
by public opinion, as well as by public law. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that the better informed class 
of heathen, alive to the feelings of natural conscience, 
and of shame, endeavored *o palliate these. monsters 
of immorality under the pretext of their being syin- 
bolical stories, “cunningly devised fables,” mythos for 
the initiated, and containing wonderful mysteries! 
only to be disclosed under the seal of secrecy. To 
what subterfuges will not the perversity of the 
human mind have recourse, to evade the clear dic- 
tates of unpolluted nature ! 

It is impossible to ascertain the period at which the 
worship of idols was introduced. Some of the rab- 
bins say, that the descendants of Cain had introduced 
it into the world before the flood. They believe 

nos to have been the inventor of it; and in this 
sense they explain Gen. iv. 26, which, according to 
the Hebrew, may be thus interpreted—* Then the 
name of the Lord was profaned ;” i.e. by giving it to 
idols. But the old Greek interpreters and Jerome 
understood it otherwise. Still there is reason to think 
that idolatry was common before the deluge; the 
inundation of wickedness intimated in the expression, 
“ All flesh had corrupted its way,” no doubt included 
impiety of worship, as well as the infamous irregu- 
larities of incontinence and violence. Josephus, and 
many of the fathers, were of opinion that soon after 
the deluge, idolatry became the prevailing religion ; 
and certainly wherever we turn our eyes after the 
time of Abraham, we see only a false worship. 'The 
patriarch’s forefathers, and even himself, were en- 
gaged in it; as is evident from Josh. xxiv. 2, 14, 

The Hebrews had no peculiar form of idolatry ; 
they imitated the superstitions of others, but do not 
appear to have been inventors of any. When they 
were in Egypt, they worshipped Egyptian deities ; 
in the wilderness they worshipped those of the Ca- 
naanites, Egyptians, Ammonites, and Moabites; in 
Judea those of the Phoenicians, Syrians, and other 
people around them. Rachel, probably, had adored 
idols at her father Laban’s, since she carried off his 
teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 30. Jacob, after his return 
from Mesopotamia, required his people to reject the 
strange gods from among them, and also the super- 
stitious pendants worn by them in their ears, which 
he hid under the turpentine-tree near Sichem. He 
preserved his family in the worship of God while he 
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lived ; but after his death, part of his sons worship- 
ped Egyptian deities. (See Josh. xxiv. 23.) 

Under the government of the judges, they often 
fell into idolatry. Gideon, after he had been favored 
by God with so particular a deliverance, made an 
ephod, which ensnared the Israelites in unlawful 
worship, Judg. viii. 27. Micah’s Teraphim are well 
known, and the worship of them continued in Israel 
till the dispersion of the people, Judg. xvii. 5; xviii. 
30, 31. Previously “the children of Israel did evil 
in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim. They 
forsook the Lord God of their fathers, .... and 
followed other gods—of the gods of the people that 
were round about them; and bowed themselves unto 
them: ... and they forsook the Lord and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth,” Judg. ii. 11. During the times 
of Samuel, Saul, and David, the worship of God 
seems to have been preserved pure in Israel. ‘There 
was corruption and irregularity of manners, but little 
or no idolatry ; unless it is to be inferred from the 
names given to some of Saul’s sons—Ish-baal, or 
Ish-bosheth, &c. Solomon, seduced by complaisance 
to his strange wives, caused temples to be erected in 
honor of their gods, and himself impiously offered 
inceuse to them, 1 Kings xi. 5—7, He adored Ash- 
taroth, goddess of the Pheenicians, Moloch, god of the 
Ammonites, and Chemosh, god of the Moabites. Je- 
roboam, who succeeded Solomon, set up golden 
salves at Dan and Bethel, and made Israel to sin. 
The people, no longer restrained by royal authority, 
worshipped not only these golden calves, but all 
the deities of the Pheenicians, Syrians, Ammonites, 
and Moabites. Under the reign of Ahab, idolatry 
reached its height. The impious Jezebel endeavored 
to extinguish the worship of the Lord, by persecuting 
his prophets, (who, as a barrier, still retained some 
of the people in the true religion,) till God, incensed 
at their idolatry, abandoned Israel to the kings of 
Assyria and Chaldea, who transplanted them beyond 
the Euphrates. Judah was almost equally corrupt- 
ed. The descriptions given by the prophets of their 
irregularities and idolatries, their abominations and 
lasciviousness on the high places, and in woods con- 
secrated to idols, fill us with dismay, and discover the 
corruption of the heart of man. After the return 
from Babylon, we do not find the Jews any more 
reproached with idolatry. They expressed much 
zeal for the worship of God; and except some trans- 
gressors under Antiochus Epiphanes, (1 Mac. i. 12, 
&c.) the people kept themselves clear from this sin. 

There is one passage in the prophetic writings, 
having a reference to this subject, which requires a 
more specific consideration than it has hitherto re- 
ccived—we have had occasion to notice it incident- 
ally once or twice already—we mean Amos v. 25, 
26, quoted by Stephen, in Acts vil. 43. The follow- 
ing is Doddridge’s note on the latter text :—“ The 
learned De Dieu has a most curious and amusing, but 
to us a very unsatisfactory, note on this verse. He 
saw—and we wonder so many great commentators 
should not have seen—the absurdity of imagining, that 
Moses would have suffered idolatrous processions in 
the wilderness. Therefore he maintains that Amos 
here refers to a mental idolatry, by which, consider- 
ing the tabernacle as a model of the visible heavens, 
(a fancy, to be sure, as old as Philo and Josephus,) 
they referred it, and the worship there paid, to Mo- 
loch, so as to make it in their hearts, in effect, his 
shrine; and there, also, to pay homage to Saturn, 
whom he would prove to be the same with Chiun, or 
Remphan, who (as this critic thinks) might he called 
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their star, because some later rabbins out of their 
great regard to the sabbath, which was among the 
heathen Saturn’s day, have said many extravagant 
and ridiculous things in honor of that planet. Ca- 
pellus hints at this interpretation too, But the words 
of the prophet, and of Stephen, so plainly express 
making of images, and the pomp of their supersti- 
tious processions, (see Young on Idolatry, vol. i. p. 
128—131.) that we think, if external idolatry is not 
referred to here, it will be difficult to prove it was 
ever practised. We conclude, therefore, considering 
what was urged in the beginning of this note, that 
God here refers to the idolatries, to which, in sue- 
ceeding ages, they were gradually given up; (after 
having begun to revolt in the wilderness by the sin 
of the golten ealf;) which certainly appears (as Gro- 
tits justly observes) from its being assigned as the 
cause of their captivity ; which it can hardly be con- 
ceived the sin of their fathers in the wilderness, al- 
most seven or eight hundred years before, could 
possibly be, though in conjunction with their own 
wickedness, in following ages, God might (as he 
threatened, Exod. xxxii. 34.) remember that. Com- 
pare 2 Kings xvii. 16; xxi. 3; xxiii. 5.” Such are 
the embarrassments of the learned !—Feeling these, 
Mr. Taylor has submitted for consideration, whether 
the nature and design of the sacred tents represented 
¢n some ancient medals, may not contribute toward 
mlucidating the obscurity. The words of Amos, he 
remarks, may bear the following interpretation (and 
the quotation in the Acts may be rendered to the 
same effect): “But you set up the succoth, booths, 
tabernacles, temporary residences of your king (Mo- 
loch] ; and of that Chiun you set up your images ; and 
the star of your divinities which ye made, formed, in- 
stituted, to yourselves.” (See Curun.) Now, if we 
. Suppose that these succoth (booths) of the Israelites 
were formed for the like purposes-as those to which 
* we have alluded, and like them might have been en- 
titled to the honors of the neokorale, then we see 
how easily any tents, or tabernacles, might be con- 
verted into such receptacles whether in the camp, 
or apart from it, or in retirements at a little distance 
up the country, and might be appropriated—conse- 
erated to similar purposes, in a manner more or less 
rivate. As these tents are distinguished by a pecu- 
jar kind of ornament, or fringe, so might those of 
their professed yotaries be ; or if not,—yet they might 
equally be considered as sacred to the impure di- 
vinity, though appearing as ordinary tents, and under 
this explanation, the notorious publicity of the taber- 
nacles, the taking up, carrying in procession, &c. may 
be dismissed from these passages. As to the “star,” 
as this was of small size, it might easily be con- 
cealed, and carried about the person; as we find 
practised by the soldiers of Judas Maccabeus, (2 
Mace. xii. 40.) also ear-rings, or other ornaments, thus 
marked, might be worn as amulets, and carried with 
superstitious intentions, as those of Jacob’s family 
(Gen. xxxv. 4.) in all probability were. Nothing was 
more common among the heathen in all ages. 

But a difficulty still remains; on what occasion 
had the Israelites thus transgressed, by setting up 
tents to impure deities? (1.) It is well known, that 
in the instance of the golden calf “the people ate 
and drank, and rose up to play,” (Exod. xxxii. 6; 1 
Cor. x. 7.) which expression, play, is understood by 
many commentators in a profligate sense. (2.) By 
the advice of Balaam (Numb. xxv. 1.) Balak, king 
of Moab, through the Midianite women, seduced the 
Israelites to commit whoredom with the daughters 
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of Moab; with whom they had contracted acquaint- 
ance, by a long stay in one place; and these women 
“called the people away, that is, from the camp to 
their own privacies, their own residences, where 
they ate of the sacrifices; were pampered, and 
bowed down, not merely to their seducers, but to 
their idols. In short, Israel joined himself by degrees 
to the obscene Baal-peor :” and the immorality arose 
to such a height, that one of the princes of Israel 
brought it publicly home to his own tent, and was 
severely punished for his open wickedness. Now, 
whether on this occasion the Midianite women had 
tents set up, at home, dedicated to the voluptuous 
goddess ; whether they so consecrated their custom- 
ary dwelling-tents for a time; or whether the Is- 
raelites themselves consecrated their own, or sepa- 
rate tents, it will be admitted, that they set up, insti- 
tuted, residences for criminal purposes, where they 
committed fornication, and where they worshipped 
images, stars, &c. if they did not even carry them 
about their persons ; which some might do, as gifts 
of their paramours, or tekens of identification and 
cognizance by participants in the same practices, 
No doubt, there were various degrees of guilt among 
the individuals of the Israelitish nation. 

On the whole, it is clear, (1.) That tents, or tem- 
porary residences, were erected to Venus; (2.) That 
the Israelites sinned by fornication; (3.) Baal-peor 
was an obscene deity ; and therefore it should seem, 
that we risk little in referring these tabernacles, not 
so much to public processions, and carryings about-- 
as to a vice at first practised privately, afterwards 
spreading generally in the camp, and at length trans- 
acted so publicly as to require an equally general and 
public punishment. The passage in Amos might be 
understood to this effect: “I hate your feast days, 
&c. because you do not keep my worship and ser- 
vice pure, but, together with sacred solemnities, you 
practise injustice and iniquity; just as your fathers 
in the desert, who offered sacrifices, &c. to me very 
pompously in public, but they did not serve me with 
integrity—simply, me only, but, together with their 
worship of me, they inconsistently, and at length, 
notoriously, worshipped also impure deities; the 
same temper and spirit is in you, and therefore I 
will punish you, by banishment from your country.” 
The quotation in the Acts coincides with this in 
sense, 

As the maintenance of the worship of the only 
true God was one of the fundamental objects of the 
Mosaic polity, and as that God was regarded as the 
king of the Israelitish nation; so we find idolatry, 
that is, the worship of other gods, occupying, in the 
Mosaic law, the first place in the list of crimes. It 
was indeed a crime, not merely against God, but 
also against the fundamental law of the state, and 
thus a sort of high treason. Among the command- 
ments which God gave to the people of Israel, the 
first was, “I Jehovah am thy God, who have brought 
thee out of Egypt, the prison of slaves; thou shalt 
have no other god before my face,” Exod. xx. 2, 3. 
It is, therefore, the more necessary, that we under- 
stand the true nature of this crime, and the light in 
which it is viewed in the Mosaic law. The crime 
to which Moses annexed the punishment of death, 
consisted not in ideas and opinions, but in the overt 
act of worshipping other gods. Though a man be- 
lieved that there were more gods than one, he would 
not, therefore, by the Mosaic statute, have become 
amenable to the magistrate, nor would an inquisitio 
have taken place. 
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We must be careful, therefore, to distinguish 
between two crimes, which, by the idiom of our 
language, are sametimes comprehended under the 
common name of idolalry, and which, even when 
speaking about Israelitish matters, we are very apt 
to confound together. These are—(1.) The crime 
of worshipping other gods besides the only true God, 
to whom Moses gave the name of Jehovah; this 
was, properly speaking, the state crime already de- 
scribed, and it is at the same time the greatest of all 
offences against sound reason and common sense. 
(2.) The crime of tmage-worship, which is not always 
idolatry, because not merely false gods, but even the 
only true God, may be worshipped under the form 
of an image. © Thus the Israelites wanted to worship 
under the similitude of a golden calf, the God who 
had brought them out of Egypt, and Aaron, in pro- 
claiming a festival on its being set up, expressly de- 
nominated the God, in honor of whom that festival 
was to be solemnized, Jehovah, Exod. xxxii. 4, 5. 
Image worship, it is true, indicated a crime against 
the true God; but then it was not, if we may so 
speak, high treason, or a crime against the funda- 
mental law of the state; nor is it so clearly and so 
completely repugnant to sound reason, as the crime 
of idolatry. 

These two crimes, therefore, are in their nature 
extremely different, and the one of them is much 
more heinous than the other. If, however, we read 
the descriptions of them given by Moses, we shall 
not be apt to confound them ; for to serve other gods 
besides Jehovah, or to serve the gods of strange na- 
tions, and to make an image in order to serve it or 
adore it, must strike us at the first glance as very 
‘different modes of expression. 

Idolatry, properly so called, was, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, the greatest of all crimes against 
the state itself} and expressly prohibited in the very 
first of the commandments. Moses besides prohib- 
ited every thing that was likely to give any occasion 
or temptation to it, or to excite a suspicion of its be- 
ing practised; and the principal scope of his last 
discourses in the book of Deuteronomy, is to warn 
the Israelites against idolatry, and to exhort them in 
the most urgent manner to the service of the only 
true God. The curses, also, and blessings which he 
proposes to the people in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxvii. 
Xxvill. and xxxii. turn chiefly on the transgression or 
observation of this commandment. If any individual 
Israelite worshipped strange gods, he subjected him- 
self to the punishment of stoning, Deut. xvii. 2—5. 
This punishment may appear unnecessarily severe, 
but it resulted from the principle of the Mosaic 
polity. The only true God was the civil legislator 
of the people of Israel, and accepted by them as 
their king, and hence idolatry was a crime against 
the state, and, therefore, just as deservedly punished 
with death, as high treason is with us. Whoever 
worshipped strange gods, shook at the same time 
the whole fabric of the laws, and rebelled against 
him in whose name the government was carried on. 

When a whole city became guilty of idolatry, it 
was considered in a state of rebellion against the 
government, and treated according to the laws of 
war ; its inhabitants and all their cattle were put to 
death. No spoil was made, but. every thing it con- 
tained was burnt with itself; nor durst it ever be re- 
built, Deut. xiii. 13—19. Whether the children were 
also to be put to death, is not expressly specified in 
the statute. The appropriate term by which the 
punishment announced against any such idolatrous 
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city was expressed in the law, is (S1nn) Hecherim, to 
consecrate ‘to Jehovah; or, as Luther renders it, to 
put under ban, to outlaw, or proscribe. It was re- 
garded as wholly consecrated to Jehovah, for the 
execution of its punishment; the people being de- 
voted to the sword, and the city itself consigned to 
the tlames, by way of an offering for its sins; ac 
cording to what is said on the subject of spoil in 
Deut. xiii. 15—17, “It shall be consumed as a burnt- 
offering, of which nothing remains.” 

When it thus happened that the people, as a 
people, brought guilt upon themselves by their idol- 
atry, God reserved to himself the infliction of the 
punishments denounced against that national crime, 
which consisted in wars, famines, and other national 
judgments; and when the measure of their iniquity 
was complete, in the destruction of their polity, and 
the transportation of the people into other lands, 
Ley. xxvi; Deut. xxviii. xxix. and xxxil. 

For the crime of seducing others to the worship 
of strange gods, but more especially where a pre- 
tended prophet, who could often naturally anticipate 
what would come to pass, uttered predictions that 
tended to Jead the people into idolatry, the appointed 
punishment was stoning to death, Deut. xiii. 2—12. 
With regard to private seducers, although Moses in 
other cases was far from encouraging informers, yet 
such is here the rigor of lis law, that it enjoins in- 
forming without reserve upon every such seducer ; 
even although it were a uterine brother, a son, a 
daughter, a wife, or one’s best friend; but it would 
seem, at the same time, that no one was bound to 
impeach a father, mother, or husband, at least they 
are not particularized with the others mentioned in 
Deut. xiii. 7, 8, 9. 

All idolatrous ceremonies, and even some which, 
though innocent in themselves, might excite suspicion 
of idolatry, were prohibited ; of these, human sacri- 
fices are most conspicuous, as the most abominable 
of all the crimes to which superstition is capable of 
hurrying its votaries in defiance of the stronger feel- 
ings of humanity. Against no other sort of idolatry 
are the Mosaic prohibitions so rigorous as against 
this; and yet we find it continued among the Israel- 
ites toa very late period. For even the prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who survived the ruin of the 
state, and wrote in the beginning of the Babylonish 
captivity, take notice of it, and describe it not as an 
antiquated or obsolete abomination, but what was 
actually in use a little before and even during their 
own times. 

The other practices prohibited by Moses as idola- 
trous, or as, at any rate, suspicious on account of 
idolatry, are the following :—(1.) The making images 
of strange gods. This was already forbidden in the 
case of the true God; but the curse in Deut. xxvii. 
15. seems to be especially levelled against idolatrous 
images.—(2.) Prostration before, or adoration of, such 
images, or of any thing else revered as a god, such 
as the sun, moon, and stars, Exod. xx. 5; xxxiv. 14; 
Deut. iv. 19. But prostrations before men, not held 
as gods, were by no means prohibited; but, as we 
see from the writings of Moses himself, were very 
common. Adorare is the Latin term applied to the 
act of prostration; and the Greeks, who, out of na- 
tional pride, commonly refused to pay that honor to 
the Persian kings, expressed it by the word zeocxzv- 
vety. It consisted in falling down on one’s knees, and 
at the same time touching the ground with the fore- 
head.—(3.) Having altars or groves dedicated to idols 
or images thereof. By the Mosaic law these were 
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all expressly to be destroyed ; (Exod. xxiv. 13; Deut. 
vii. 5; xii. 3.) and considering the strange propensity 
of mankind in those days to idolatry, it became 
necessary to obliterate every such memorial of idol- 
atrous practices ; else, in aftertimes, the sight of an 
image, an idol god, might have excited such ideas of 
its divinity, or have impressed men’s minds with 
such superstitious terrors, as, in a consecrated grove, 
would soon pass into prayer and veneration. ‘This 
rigor in the extermination of every remnant of 
idolatry was carried so far, that by the statute of 
Deut. vii. 25, 26, the Israelites durst not even keep 
nor bring into their houses the gold and silver that 
had been on any image, lest it should prove a snare 
and lead them astray. Because, having been once 
consecrated to an idol god, considering the prevalent 
superstition as to the reality of such deities, some 
idea of its sanctity, or some dread of it, might still 
have continued, and have thus been the means of 
propagating idolatry afresh among their children. 

oses, therefore, declared it an abomination in the 
sight of God, and warned them against bringing it 
to their houses, lest it should, being itself accursed, 
bring a curse upon them. Conformable to the Mo- 
saic prohibition is the language of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, in chap. xxx. 22, where he says, “The silver 
and gold wherewith your graven and molten images 
were coated, you shall account unclean, and tum 
from with aversion, as from a menstruous woman, 
saying, Begone.”—(4.) Offering sacrifices to idols— 
(5.) Eating of offerings made to idols by other people, 
who invited them to their offering feasts; in other 
words, attending the festivals of other gods.—(6.) 
Eating or drinking of blood; which naturally cre- 
ated strong suspicions of idolatry, and was, therefore, 
absolutely prohibited.—(7.) Prophesying in the name 
of a strange god.—(8.) All usages and ceremonies, 
sage a man dedicated himself to a strange 
god.—{9.) Prostitution in honor of an idol, and 
where the wages of such iniquity usually went to 
the idol and its temple.—(10.) Imitation of the 
idolatrous ceremonies of the Canaanites, and at- 
tempting to transfer them into the worship of the 
true God. 

In fact, every audacious transgression of the cere- 
monial law, in other words, of that law which pre- 
scribed the usages of divine worship and the differ- 
ent ceremonies of purification, that were to be per- 
formed in different cases, was regarded as an aban- 
donment of the services of the true God, and of 
corse as a transition to the services of other gods 
punished with extirpation, that is, with death. (Mi- 
chaélis’s Commentaries.) 

IDOLATROUS MARKS AND TOKENS.—We read in 
che book of Revelation of a persecuting power that 
prevailed so far as to “cause all, both small and 

reat, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark 
in their right hand, or in their forehead ; and that no 
man might buy or sell save he that had the mark, or 
the name of the beast, or the number of his name,” 
chap. xiii. 16, 17. It may not strike English readers, 
that this custom still prevails, in India, to this day. 
The following extracts from Paolino’s Voyage to the 
East Indies will set it in its true light: “As the Pa- 
gans, Mahometans, and Christians, in India, all wear 
white cotton dresses, and made almost in the same 
manner, you must look very closely at their forehead 
or breast, if you wish to distinguish an idolater from 
a Christian. The former have on the forehead cer- 
tain marks which they consider as sacred, and by 
which you may know to what sect they belong and 
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what deity they worship. They bear such marks in 
honor of Brahma, on the forehead; in honer of 
Vishnu, on the breast ; and in honor of Siva, on the 
arms.... They are called Skudhamayaga ; that is, 
purification, purity.” (Note, p. 17.) “When tbe 
pagans after their ablutions paint marks of this kind 
on their forehead, &c. they always repeat certain 
forms of prayer, in honor of the deity to whom these 
marks are dedicated. At the time of public ablu- 
tions this is performed by the priest, who paints with 
his finger the foreheads of all those who have already 
purified themselves. At private lustrations each 
person lays on the colors himself, without being un- 
der the necessity of offering up prayers. No pagan 
can assist in any part of divine worship without 
being painted with theabove marks.” (p. 544, note.) 
Some of these marks are not the most decent; they 
are numerous; have diflerent appellations and forms, 
and are painted with various colors and substances. 
How far, when idolatry was triumphant, it was neces- 
sary to adopt such marks in order to buy or sell, we 
know not. It is certain, that they are objects of no 
inconsiderable pride among devotees; and that they 
never think themselves dressed to appear in public 
without them. Nor must we imagine, that although 
individuals are at liberty to adore what idol they 
please, yet that the spirit of rivalship is unknown. 
Thevenot uses strong language in allusion to this: 
“There is a caste of Gentiles called Byragees, who 
damn the yellow color ; and who in the morning put 
white on their forehead, contrary to the custom of 
other castes, who have red put on by the Brahmins. 
When a Gentile is painted with this red, he bows 
his head three times, and lifts his joined hands thrice 
up to his forehead; and then presents to the Brah- 
min rice and cocoa.” but some of these marks are 
drawn up the forehead in triple lines ; a white line, 
or perhaps yellow on each side, and red (always) in 
the middle; which shows that these colors admit of 
association. 

IDUMBA, the name given by the Greeks to the 
land of Edom, which extended, originally, from the 
Dead sea to the Elanitic gulf of the Red sea. A fter- 
wards it extended more to the south of Judah, to- 
wards Hebron. The character and present state of 
mount Seir, the ancient Edom, or Idumea, is described 
in the article Exonus, p. 415. Besides this region, 
the proper seat of the Edomites, they appear to have 
extended their conquests to the east and north-east 
of Moab, and to have had possession of the country 
of which Bozra was the chief city. To this they 
of course had access through the intervening desert, 
without crossing the countries of the Moabites and 
Amorites. The capital of East Idumea was Bozra; 
the capital of south Edom was Petra, or Jectael. 
The Idumeans, or Edomites, were, as their name 
implies, descendants of Edom, or Esau, elder brother 
of Jacob. They were governed by dukes or princes ; 
and afterwards by their own kings, Gen. xxxvi. 31. 
They continued independent till the time of David, 
who subdued them, in completion of  Isaac’s 
prophecy, that Jacob should rule Esau, xxvii. 29, 30. 
The Idumeeans bore their subjection with great im- 
patience, and at the end of Solomon’s reign, Hadad 
the Edomite, who had been carried into Egypt during 
his childhood, returned into his own country, where 
he procured himself to be acknowledged king, 1 
Kings xi. 22. Itis probable, however, that he reigned 
only in East Edom; for that south of Judea con- 
tinued subject to the kings of Judah till the reign 
of Jehoram, against whom it rebelled, 2 Chrop, xxi. 8 
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Amaziab, king of Judah, took Petra, killed 1000 men, 


and compelled 10,000 more to leap from the rock ou 
which the city of Petra stood, xxv. 11. But these 
conquests were not permanent. When Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged Jerusalem, the Idumeeans joined 
him, and encouraged him to raze the very founda- 
tions of the city; but their cruelty did not long con- 
tinue unpunished. [Five years after the taking of 
Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar humbled all the states 
round Judea, particularly Idumea; and John Hir- 
canus entirely conquered the people, and obliged 
them to receive circumcision and the law. They 
continued subject to the later kings of Judea till the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. Ultimately, 
the Idumeeans became mingled with the I[shmaelites, 
and they were jointly called Nabatheans, from Na- 
bath, a son of Ishmael. 

IGNORANCE is taken, in Scripture, in several 
senses. It denotes (1.) the absence of knowledge or 
information, when the subject in question was truly 
unknown, Ley. iv. 13. So Jonathan was ignorant of 
Saul’s oath, 1 Sam. xiv.27. (See also 2 Sam. xv. 12.) 
(2.) The absence of distinguishing knowledge, or the 
not rightly discerning when the subject was known ; 
(Lev. iv. 2, 3,22; Numb. xv. 25; Heb. v. 12, 13.) that 
is, for mistake, after having considered the subject; 
erring by incorrect judgment. Ignorance is some- 
times simple, sometimes wilful; or ignorarice of the 
power of God, while surrounded by the works of 
God, ignorance of the will of God, while favored by 
the word of God, are inexcusable. 

IJE-ABARIM, an encampment of Israel, east of 
the land of Moab, Numb. xxi. 11. Jeremiah (xlix. 3.) 
speaks of Hai, or Gai, which is Je, or Jai, in the land 
of Moab. 

IJON, a fortified place in Naphtali, 1 Kings xv. 20; 
2 Chron. xvi. 4, 

ILLYRICUM, a province lying to the north-west 
of Macedonia, of which the old northern limits were 
the two Pannonias, the Adriatic sea south, Istria west, 
and Upper Mesia and Macedonia east; so that Paul 
(Rom. xv. 9.) preached in Syria, Pheenicia, Arabia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Pon- 
tus, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Troas, Asia, Caria, Lycia, 
Tonia, Lydia, the isles of Cyprus and Crete, Thracia, 
Macedonia, Thessalia, and Achaia. 

I. IMAGE, or representation, of any thing. God 
created man after his own image; that is, as another 
self upon earth, to exercise a dominion subordinate to 
his. (See Apam.) Otherwise (Eccl. xvii. 3.) he created 
him after his image, immortal, good, just, provident, 
intelligent, &c. Lastly, God imprinted his image in 
man, his holiness, virtue, wisdom. He created man, 
gave him an earthly body and a reasonable soul; as, 
in after ages, his Word, his Wisdom, was to assume 
the nature of man—body and soul. Adam, by sin, 
disfigured his image of God, and forfeited the gifts of 
grace and immortality; which Christ, by his Spirit, 
forms anew in our hearts. God forbade the Hebrews 
from making any image or representation of any 
creature in heaven, or in earth, or in the waters, with 
intent to worship it. Moses and Solomon, however, 
made cherubim over the ark, and in the tabernacle. 
Moses made a brazen serpent; and Solomon cast 
lions and oxen, and placed them in the temple. But 
this was not with design that they should be wor- 
shipped, though the brazen serpent of Moses did 
receive worship. Who knows whether the oxen, 
&c. of the temple might not have received the same 


perverted attention, had they not been taken away to 
Babylon ? 
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Beside the common acceptation of the word image, 
meaning a representation of something real, as of a 
horse, an ox, a star, &c. this term is understood in 
several other senses: Psalm Lxxiii. 20. says, “Thou 
shalt dissipate their image,” their shadow, their figure ; 
thou shalt reduce them to nothing. Eliphaz says 
(Job iv. 16.) that at midnight an image, a phantom, 
appeared to him; he heard, as it were, a voice, or 
whisper. “Image” is sometimes taken in a contrary 
sense, in opposition to a transient image,a phantom: 
so “the law having a shadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things,” it represented 
these good things in a slight and superficial manner, 
like shadows, which have nothing substantial and 
permanent; whereas the gospel represents the same 
good things under a lively, solid, firm, stable, and real 
figure; the law was but a.shadow, of which the gos- 
pel is the reality. The law was an outline, a sketch ; 
the gospel is a finished figure, whether picture or 
statue. In Paul’s epistles, Christ is called “the image 
of the Father,” (2 Cor. iv. 4.) “the image of the in- 
visible God, the first-born of every creature,” (Col. i. 
15.) and “the brightness of his glory, the express 
image of his substance,” Heb, i. 3. This is not a 
mere image and no more, a ray only; but it is an 
emanation from the Father, an efflux of his light and 
substance. The apostle requires that, “as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we should likewise 
bear the image of the heavenly,” 1 Cor. xy. 49. As 
we have borne the image of sinful and offending 
Adam, as we have imitated his sin and disobedience, 
so we should endeavor to retrace on our souls the 
features of the heavenly man, Christ Jesus; his obe- 
dience, humility, patience, ineekness, &c.; or as the 
passage, perhaps, more properly means, to be cast in 
the mould, as a figure. 

Image is often taken for a statue, figure, or idol. 
The book of Wisdom, speaking of the causes of idola- 
try, says, that a father, afflicted for the death of his 
son, made an image of him, to which he paid divine 
honors. We read (Rev. xiii. 14, 15.) that Ged per- 
mitted the beast to seduce men, whom it commanded 
to make an image of the beast, which became living 
and animated; and that all who refused to adore it 
were put to death. The images mentioned in Ley. 
xxvi. 30; Isa. xxvii. 9, were, according to rabbi Solo- 
mon, idols exposed to the sun, on the tops of houses. 
Abenezra says they were portable chapels or temples, 
in the form of chariots, in honor of the sun. 

II. IMAGE or Nesucnapnezzar. The golden 
colossus of Nebuchadnezzar has been considered as 
an embarrassing subject, because measured by false 
proportions. A proper understanding of its attitude 
and accompaniments, however, may solve the diffi- 
culties which have been collected out of the descrip- 
tion given of it: “It was an image of gold: its height 
threescore cubits, and its breadth six cubits,” Daniel, 
chap. iii. The learned Prideaux felt very strongly 
the embarrassment which arises from these dimen- 
sions: he expresses himself thus: “This temple [of 
Belus] stood till the time of Xerxes; but he, on his 
return from the Grecian expedition, demolished the 
whole of it, and laid it all in rubbish, having first 
plundered it of all its immense riches, among which 
were several images or statues of massy gold, and one 
which is said by Diodorus Siculus to have been forty 
foot high, which might, perchance, have been that 
which Nebuchadnezzar consecrated in the plains of 
Dura. Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image is said, in- 
deed, in Scripture, to have been sixty cubits, i. e. 
ninety feet high; but that must be understood of the 
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image and pedestal both together. For that image 
being stated to have been but six cubits broad, or 
thick, it is impossible that the image could have been 
sixty cubits high. For that makes its height to be 
ten times its breadth or thickness, which exceeds all 
the proportions of a man; no man’s height being 
above six times his thickness, measuring the slenderest 


man living at his waist. But where the breadth of 


this image was measured, is not said; perchance it 
was from shoulder to shoulder; and then the pro- 
ee of six cubits breadth will bring down the 
eight exactly to the measure which Diodorus hath 
“mentioned, For, the usual height of a man being 
four and a half of his breadth between the shoulders, 
if the image were six cubits broad between the shoul- 
ders, it must, according to this proportion, have been 
pene eat cubits high, which is forty foot and a 
alf. 
forty foot high contained a thousand Babylonish 
talents of gold; which, according to Pollux, who, 
in his Onomasticon, reckons a Babylonish talent to 
contain 7000 Attic drachmas, i. e. 875 ounces, this 
[according to the lowest computation, valuing an 
Attic drachm at no more than 74d. or 15 cents; 
whereas, Dr. Bernard reckons it to be 84d. or 17 cents, 
which would raise the sum much higher] amounts 
to three millions and a half of our money. 
we advance the height of the statue to ninety foot, 
without the pedestal, it will increase the value to a 
sum incredible; and therefore it is necessary to take 
the pedestal also into the height mentioned by Daniel. 
Other images and sacred utensils were also in that 
temple, all of solid gold.” (Connect. p.100,101.) It 
will be perceived that Prideaux supposes the image 
itself to have been only forty feet high, while his 
pedestal was fifty feet high ; a disproportion of parts, 
which, if not absolutely impossible, is utterly contra- 
dictory to every principle of art, even of the rudest 
art; and &@ fortiori of the more refined periods of art. 
We have no instance of such disproportion remain- 
ing. The arts had long been cultivated in India and 
Egypt, and doubtless in Babylon, also. 

Let us hear the original authors. Herodotus, who 
saw the temple of Belus, is the best authority respect- 
ing it: “The temple of Jupiter Belus, whose huge 
gates of brass may still be seen, is a square building, 
each side of which is two furlongs. In the midst rises 
a tower, of the solid depth and height of one furlong ; 
upon which, resting as upon a base, seven other lesser 
towers are built in regular succession. ‘The ascent is 
on the outside, which, winding from the ground, is 


continued to the highest tower; and in the middle of 


the whole structure there is a convenient resting 
place. In the last tower is a large chapel, in which 
is placed a couch, magnificently adorned; and near 
it a table of solid gold; but there is no statue in the 
lace. In this temple there is also a small chapel, 
wer in the building, which contains a figure of Ju- 
iter, ina sitting posture, with a large table before 
im: these, with the base of the table, and the seat 
_of the throne, are all of the purest gold; and are es- 
timated, by the Chaldeans, to be worth eight hundred 
talents. On the outside of this chapel are two altars ; 
one is of gold, the other is of immense size, and ap- 
propriated to the sacrifice of full grown animals: 
those only which have not yet left their dams may be 
offered on the golden altar. On the larger altar, at 
the anniversary festival in honor of their god, the 
Chaldeans regularly consume incense to the amount 
of a thousand talents. There was formerly in this 
temple a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high: 
6 
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this, however, I mention from the information of the 
Chaldeans, not from my own knowledge.” (Clio. 183.) 
Diodorus Siculus, a much later writer, speaks to this 
effect: (lib. ii.) “Of the tower of Jupiter Belus, 
the historians who have spoken have given different 
descriptions ; and this temple being now entirely de- 
stroyed, we cannot speak accurately respecting it. 
-... It was excessively high; constructed through- 
out with great care; built of brick and bitumen. 
Semiramis placed on the top of it three statues of 
massy gold, of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea. Jupiter was 
erect, iu the attitude of a man walking: he was forty 
feet in height, and weighed a thousand Babylonian 
talents. Rhea, who sat in a chariot of gold, was of 
the same weight. Juno, who stood upright, weighed 
eight hundred talents.” Diodorus proceeds to men- 
tion many more articles of gold; among others, “a 
vast urn, placed before the statue of Jupiter, which 
weighed twelve hundred talents.” 

The reader will judge for himself respecting this 
extract: it seems that the Babylonians, regretting 
exceedingly the loss of their sacred treasures from 
this temple, magnified both their value and their 
importance, when speaking of them to inquiring 
strangers. Diodorus acknowledges that “he could 
not speak accurately respecting it.” The relation of 
Herodotus is the more credible, at least in these par- 
ticulars: (1.) there was no statue in the highest chapel ; 
but (2.) in another chapel there was a statue of Jupi- 
ter [Belus] sitting; (3.) the worth, not the weight, was 
calculated at so many talents; i. e. including the 
labor, skill, preparation, and accompaniments of the 
statue, its throne, &c. (4.) the festival, in honor of the 
god Belus, was annual; and it was prodigious, since, 
no doubt, the other offerings corresponded to that of 
the incense—a thousand talents! (5.) a statue of solid 
gold, of twelve cubits, (eighteen feet,) is mentioned 
by the historian as a thing barely credible: observe, 
of solid gold; yet a statue not solid, but an external 
shell of that metal, as statues are usually cast, might 
have been very much larger, at much less expense 
of gold. (6.) We conclude that Nebuchadnezzar 
consecrated his image at an anniversary festival in 
honor of his deity. 

After stating these variations and embarrassments 
of conception and description, it will be thought de- 
sirable to obtain an idea of this image more accurately 
approaching its true appearance and dimensions. The 
following attempt has been made by Mr. Taylor. 

In the first place, it is assumed that the taste of 
sculpture, in those ages, was much the same through- 
out the East, in Babylon and in Egypt; so that, by 
what figures of equal antiquity now exist, in Egypt 
for instance, we may estimate what was then adopted 
in Babylon, whose works of art have perished. Sec- 
ondly, that Nebuchadnezzar, having conquered and 
ravaged Egypt but a few years before this period, 
had undoubtedly seen there the colossal statues of 
that country, erected by its ancient monarchs; and, 
as these were esteemed not only sacred objects, but 
also capital exertions of art, it is inferred that he 
proposed to imitate these, as to their magnitude, and 
to surpass them, as to their materials. These as- 
sumptions being admitted, we proceed to examine 
some of those colossi which still continue to orna 
ment Egypt. 

Norden (plate 110) represents two colossal figures 
which remain at the ancient Thebes, and thus de- 
scribes them :—* This figure, A, seems to be that of a 
man; the figure B that of awoman. ‘They are about 
filty Danish feet in height, from the bases of the 
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pedestals to the summit of the head; from the sole of 
the feet to the knees is fifteen feet; the pedestals are 
five feet in height, thirty-six and a half long, nineteen 
and a half broad.” He here speaks of perpendicular 
height; and this idea of perpendicular height has 
contributed to embarrass Prideaux; for it does not 
seem to have occurred to him, that the prophet Daniel 
rather means proportional height, when describing 
that of the golden colossus. Suppose we understand 
the prophet’s description thus: “ Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king, made an image of gold, whose proportional 
height, if it had stood upright, was sixty cubits; but, 
being in a sitting posture, conformable to the style of 
Indian and of Egyptian art, in reference to their dei- 
ties, it was little more than thirty cubits, or fifty feet, 
perpendicular height; and its thickness, or depth, 
measured from breast to back, [not its breadth, meas- 
ured from shoulder to shoulder, as has been hitherto 
understood, and as our translation renders,] was one 
tenth part of its proportional height; i. e. six cubits.” 
The proportion of a full-grown man, from breast to 
back, is one tenth part of the height.—Since, then, 
the accepting of this word in reference to depth, rather 
than to breadth, reduces its application to appropriate 
and accurate measurement, no more need be said in 
vindication of the version proposed, 

But we have another image, generally called after 
Nebuchadnezzar; namely, the statue seen by this 
monarch in his dream, Dan, ii. 31, &c. It was very 
large and terrible: its head was of gold, its breast 
and its arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
the legs of iron, and the feet partly of iron and partly 
of clay. Calmet’s explication is:—that the empire 
of Nebuchadnezzar, i.e. of the Chaldeans, was rep- 
resented by the head of gold; the empire of the Per- 
sians, founded by Cyrus, by the breast and arms of 
silver; the empire of the Grecians, founded by Alex- 
ander the Great, by the belly and thighs of brass; 
the empire of the Romans by the legs of iron :—or 
rather, this empire being divided into two, is first, 
that of the Seleucide in Syria; secondly, that of the 
Lagide in Egypt. The attempts of the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, to unite their interests by intermar- 
riages, not succeeding, are represented by the feet 
being partly of iron and partly of clay. The little 
stone that issues from the mountain, and overturns 
the statue, is the empire of the Romans, under which 
appeared the Messiah, whose kingdom saw the fall of 
the Roman colossus. 

Others vary a little, supposing the ten toes to be the 
ten kingdoms of the Roman empire. Mr. Taylor, 
however, doubts very strongly whether any part of 
this image should be extended beyond the empire of 
Nebuchadnezzar; for if so, why, he asks, add the 
vision of the four beasts? and why reveal to Nebu- 
chadnezzar what in nowise concerned him or his 
kingdom? It is much more reasonable, he thinks, 
to suppose that the first vision (the image) referred to 
the political person (realm) of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
is to be restricted to that empire of which Babylon 
was the head; while the second vision, that of the 
tree, referred to the human person of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and to events accomplished in himself. The 
vision of the four beasts was a revelation to the 
prophet, not to the statesman ; not to the king’s officer 
or attendant, but to a person commissioned to write 
for general instruction and general advantage; and 
further, the prophet seems to be transported from 
Shushan, or from his customary residence, to “the 
great sea,” in the Hebrew acceptation of that term, 
the Mediterranean, where he was about midway be- 
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tween the eastern beast (Babylon) and the western 

beast, (Rome,) so that he might readily be supposed 

to refer to both, being so situated as to observe them 

both ; independent of the circumstance of his seem- 

ing to himself to be hereby stationed in his native _ 
country, the holy land of Israel, which he does not 

appear to have been in any other of his visions. 

This view of the subject, if admitted, corrects the 
representation of bishop Newton on the prophecies, 
(who has but followed the opinions of others,) that 
the tes of the image are the kingdoms into which 
the (western) Roman empire was broken. No doubt 
that Babylon is the golden head; (crown, or rather 
casque, if we suppose this figure to have been in 
armor, like certain statues of the god Bel, which is 
not improbable ;) the breast and arms of brass (that 
is, the pieces of armor which covered the belly, and 
hung down over the thighs, and which the Romans 
formed into labels) are the empire of Alexander, who 
made Babylon the seat of it, and whose successors 
maintained their power in these countries; but, in- 
stead of going out of Asia for the two thighs of brass, 
we may take the Grecian monarchy of Babylon, under 
Seleucus, for one, and the Syrian monarchy, under 
Antigonus, for the other. Theodorus, and the Par- 
thians, under Arsaces, established themselves in the 
eastern part of the dominions of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
as, after a time, did the Romans in western Asia. To 
the Parthian empire the Persian succeeded, east of 
Babylon; and the Turkish to the Roman, west of 
Babylon: so that no power rules (or has for many 
ages ruled) at the same time over both these districts 
of the ancient Babylonish dominion. Moreover, we 
are assured, by every traveller who passes through 
these countries, that the governing power is felt by 
the inhabitants as iron which tramples on (them- 
selves) the clay, under pretence of protecting it :—as 
the armor on the feet, being made of iron, does not 
combine with the foot it covers; or as iron plates 
may have clay between them, yet these substances 
do not coalesce. That there exists no more union 
between the inhabitants of these parts of the Turkish 
government and those who govern them, than be- 
tween iron and clay, is notorious, from the general 
disposition of the country to revolt, in case the bold 
attempt of Buonaparte, to overturn the Turkish power, 
had not been stopped by the providential repulse he 
received from sir Sidney Sinith, at Acre. 

The state of the Turkish power, in these countries, 
cannot, therefore, be better (metaphorically) ex- 
pressed than by the words of the prophet: “ And as 
the toes of the feet were part of iron and part of clay, 
so the kingdom shall be partly strong and partly 
broken. And whereas thou sawest iron mixed with 
miry clay, they, the governors, shall mingle them- 
selves (by connections, marriages, &c.) among the 
seed of (Anusha) low men, as the inhabitants shall be 
esteemed ; but they, the governors and the governed, 
shall not cleave one to another, shall not coalesce, 
even as iron is not mixed with clay.” How exactly 
this is the case, wherever the Arabs are under the 
yoke of the Turks, [the same in Egypt, and the same 
also in Greece, in reference to the Greeks,] is too 
notorious to require a word of proof; and could we 
obtain equal information in respect to Persia, we 
should discover precisely the same contradictory 
feelings in that country; as appears from the rela~ 
tion of Hanway, who, unhappily for himself, found 
the Persian peasants too ready to revolt against their 
then despot, the famous Nadir Shah. 

The reader will understand, then, that although a 
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art of the Roman empire may be referred to in this 
ot yet only the eastern part of that empire; ex- 
cluding all western dominion whatever. This prin- 
ciple is supported, no less than others appear to be, 
by those ancient interpretations which refer to the 
Romans, (as Jerome, and others,) but does not allow 
of that comparison between the ten toes of this image, 
and the ten horns of the forth beast in chap. vii. to 
which commentators have resorted. It considers 
them as subjects independent of each other, and to 
be peplainhe by independent history accordingly. 

It may be worth while here to insert the observa- 
tion of Gibbon, that Babylonia was reckoned equal to 
one third of Asia, in point of revenue, previous to the 
time of Cyrus; and latterly, the daily tribute paid to 
the Persian satrap was equal to an English bushel of 
silver. If we ask, What is its present condition? Mr. 
Kinneir informs us, (p. 237.) “The mighty cities of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon hiwe 
erumbled into dust: the humble tent of the Arab 
now occupies the spot formerly adorned with the 
palaces of kings, and his flocks procure but a scanty 
pittance of food amidst the fallen fragments of an- 
cient magnificence. The banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, once so prolific, are now, for the most 
part, covered with impenetrable brush wood ; and the 
interior of the province, which was traversed and 
fertilized with innumerable canals, is destitute of 
either inhabitants or vegetation.” He adds in a note: 
“ Where private property is insecure, and where the 
cultivator can never reckon on reaping the fruits of 
his labors, industry can never flourish. The land- 
bolder, under the iron despotism of the Turkish gov- 
ernment, is at all times liable to have his fields laid 
waste, and his habitation pillaged by the myrmidons 
of those in power.” What is this but the inconsis- 
tent mixture of iron and clay ? 

IMMANUEL, see Emmanvet. 

IMMORTALITY, in an absolute sense, belongs to 
God only; he cannot die. Angels are immortal, but 
God, who made them, can terminate their being; 
man is immortal in part, that is, in his spirit, but his 
body dies; inferior creatures are not immortal, they 
die wholly. ,Thus the principle of immortality is 
differently communicated, according to the will of 
the communicator, who can render any creature im- 
mortal by prolonging its life; can confer immor- 
tality on the body of man, together with his soul; 
and who maintains angels in immortality by main- 
taining them in holiness. Holiness is the root of 
immortality; but God only is absolutely holy, as God 
only is absolutely immortal. All imperfection is a 
drawback on the principle of immortality ; only God 
is absolutely perfect; therefore, only God is abso- 
lutely immortal. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS is understood in dif- 
ferent senses in the Old and New Testaments. For 
the ordination and consecration of priests and sacred 
ministers, as well among the Jews as Christians, 
Numb. viii. 10—12; Acts vi.6; xiii.3; 1 'Tim.iv. 14; 
v. 22; 2'Tim. i. 6. 
poer and magistrates, on whom it was usual to lay 
hands when they were invested with their offices, 
Numb. xxvii. 18. The Israelites who presented sin- 
offerings at the tabernacle, confessed their sins while 
they laid their hands upon those offerings, Lev. i. 4; 
iii, 2; ix. 22. Witnesses laid their hands upon the 
head of the accused person, (Dan. xiii. 34. Apoc.) as 
if to signify that they charged on him the guilt of his 
blood, and freed themselves from it. Our Saviour 
laid his hands upon those children who were pre- 
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sented to him, and blessed them, Mark x.16. We 
find imposition of hands used also in confirmation, 
Acts vill. 17; xix. 6. The apostles conferred the 
Holy Ghost by laying their hands on those who 
were baptized; as the Israelites laid their hands on 
the Levites, when they offered them to the Lord, to 
be consecrated to his service, Numb. viii. 10, 12. 

IMPURITY, Lecar. There were several sorts ot 
impurity under the law of Moses. Some were vol- 
untary, as the touching a dead body, or any animal 
that had died; or any creeping thing, or unclean 
creature: or the touching things holy by one who 
was not clean, or who was not a priest; or the touch- 
ing one who had a leprosy, one who had a gonor- 
rha@a, or one who was polluted by a dead carcass; 
a woman who had newly lain in, or was in her 
courses, or was incommoded with an extraordinary 
issue of blood. Sometimes these impurities were in- 
voluntary; as when any one unknowingly entered 
the chamber of a person who lay dead, or touched 
bones, or a sepulchre, &c.; or, either by night or 
day, suffered an involuntary pollution ; or such dis- 
eases as pollute, as the leprosy, or a gonorrhea; or 
the use of marriage, lawful or unlawful. Beds, clothes, 
movables, and utensils, which had touched any thing 
unclean, contracted a pollution, and often commu- 
nicated it. Legal pollutions were generally purified 
by bathing, and continued only till the evening, when 
the person polluted plunged over head and ears into 
water; either with his clothes on, or else washed 
himself and his clothes separately. Some pollutions, 
however, continued seven days, as that contracted by 
touching a dead body; others forty or fifty days, as 
that of women lately delivered ; while others lasted 
till the person was cured, as the leprosy or a gonor- 
rhea. Certain diseases excluded the patients from 
all social intercourse, as the leprosy ; others excluded 
only from the use of things holy, as the involuntary 
touching of an unclean creature, the use of marriage, 
&c. Others only separated the person from his rela+ 
tions in his own house, restraining such toa particu- 
Jar distance ; as women who had newly lain in, &c. 
Many of these pollutions were purified by bathing ; 
others were expiated by sacrifices; others by a cer- 
tain water, or ley, made with the ashes of a red heifer, 
sacrificed on the great day of expiation. When a 
leper was cured, he went to the temple, and offered 
a sacrifice of two birds; one of which was killed, the 
other liberated. He who had been polluted by touch- 
ing a dead body, or by being present at a funeral, 
was to be purified with the water of expiation, on 
pain of death. A woman who had been delivered of 
a child, came to the tabernacle at the time prescribed, 
and there offered a turtle-dove and a lamb for her pu- 
rification ; or two turtle-doves, or two young pigeons. 

The impurities, which the law of Moses expressed 
with so much accuracy and care, were figures of 
other more important impurities, meant to be pro- 
hibited ; such as sins against God, or trespasses against 
our neighbor. Believers under the Old Testament 
well understood this difference; and our Saviour 
has strongly inculeated that outward and corporeal 
pollutions do not render us unacceptable to God ; 
but inward pollutions, such as infect the soul, and 
violate piety, truth, and charity. 

The regulations prescribed by Moses, relating to 
impurity, are very numerous and perplexing ; but the 
rabbins have multiplied them enormously, and thereby 
have made the law astill more insuppertable burden. 
A great part of the Mishnah is occupied in resolving 
cases of conscience on this subject, See Tanmun 
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INCENSE, more properly FRANKINCENSE, an ar- 
omatic and odoriferous guin, which issues out of a 
tree named by the ancients 'Thurifera ; its leaves re- 
semble those of a pear-tree, according to Theophras- 
tus, and it grows in Arabia and around mount Leb- 
anon. Incisions are made in it, in the dog-days, to 
procure the gum. Male incense is the best; it is 
round, white, fat, and kindles on being put to the 
fire. It is also called Olibanum. Female incense is 
described as soft, more gummy, and less agreeable in 
smell than the other. That of Saba was the best, 
and most esteemed by the ancients, who speak of it 
with great approbation. (See Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. 


Frankincense.) 
The proper incense burnt in the sanctuary, was a 
mixture of sweet spices, Ex. xxx. 34, seq. ‘To offer 


incense among the Hebrews was an office peculiar 
to the priests ; for which purpose they entered into 
the holy apartment of the temple, every morning and 
evening. On the great day of expiation, the high- 
priest burnt incense in his censer as he entered the 
sanctuary, that the smoke which arose from it might 
prevent his looking with too much curiosity on the 
ark and mercy-seat, Ley. xvi. 13. The Levites were 
not permitted to touch the censers ; and Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram suffered a terrible punishment for 
violating this prohibition. “ Incense” sometimes sig- 
nifies the sacrifices and fat of victims; as no other 
kind of incense was offered on the altar of burnt- 
offerings, 1 Chron. vi. 49. For a description of the 
_ altar of incense see the article AuTrar, p. 48. 

INCEST, an unlawful conjunction of persons re- 
lated within the degrees of kindred prohibited by 
God and the church. In the beginning of the world, 
and even long after the deluge, marriages between 
near relations were allowed. God prohibits such 
alliances, in Ley. xviii. 3. and the degrees of con- 
sgnguinity, within which the prohibition applied, are 
detailed in ver. 6—18. 

Most civilized people have held incest as an abom- 
inable crime. (See 1 Cor. vy. 1.) Tamar’s incest with 
her father-in-law Judah is well known. (See Ta- 
MAR.) Lot’s incest with his two daughters can be 
palliated only by his ignorance, and the simplicity of 
his daughters, who seem to have believed, that after 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, there re- 
mained no man upon the earth to perpetuate the race 
of mankind. The manner of their procedure shows 
that they regarded the action as unlawful, and that 
they did not question but their father would have 
abominated it, had they not put it out of his power 
to detect it, by making him drunk, Gen. xix.31, &e. 

INCHANTMENTS. The law of God condemns 
inchantments and inchanters. Several terms are 
used in Scripture to denote inchantments.  (1.) 
Lahhash, (wnb,) which signifies to mutter, to speak 
with a low voice, like magicians in their evocations, 
and magical operations, Ps. lvili, 5.—(2.) Latin, 
(c»a5,) secrets, when Moses speaks of the inchant- 
ments wrought by Pharaoh’s magicians.—(3.) Ca- 
shaph, ()22,) meaning those who practise juggling, 
legerdemain, tricks and witchery, deluding people’s 
eyes and senses, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6.—(4.) Hhabar, 
(nan,) which signifies, properly, to bind, assemble, as- 
sociate, re-unite ; this occurs principally among those 
who charm serpents, who tame them, and make 
those gentle and sociable, which before were fierce, 
dangerous, and untractable, Deut. xviii. 11. 

We have examples of each of these modes 6f in- 
chanting. It was common for magicians, sorcerers, 
and inchanters to speak in a low voice, or to whisper. 
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They are called ventriloqui, because they spake, as 
one would suppose, from the bottom of their stomachs, 
They affected secrecy and mysterious ways, to con- 
ceal the vanity, folly, or infamy of their pernicious 
art; though their pretended magic often consisted in ° 
cunning tricks only, as sleight of hand, or some natu- 
ral secrets unknown to the ignorant. They affected 
obscurity and night, or would show their skill only 
before the uninformed, and feared nothing so much 
as serious examination, broad daylight, and the in- 
spection of the intelligent. 

The inchantments of Pharaoh’s magicians, in imi- 
tation of the miracles wrought by Moses, were either 
mere witchcraft and illusion, by which they deceived 
the eyes of the spectators; or, if they performed 
miracles, and produced real changes of the rods, of 
the water of the Nile, &c. they did it by the applica- 
tion of second eauses to the production of effects, 
which depend originally on the power of God; and 
by giving certain forms to, or impressing certain mo- 
tions on, a created substance; and as these changes 
and motions were above the popularly known pow-. 
ers of nature, they were thought to be miraculous. 
But God never permits miracles produced by evil 
spirits to be such as may necessarily seduce us into 
error; for either he limits their power, as with Pha- 
raoh’s magicians, who were obliged to acknowledge 
the finger of God in some instances, or they discover 
themselyes by their impiety, or bad conduct ; which 
are the marks appointed by Moses for discerning a 
false from a true prophet, Deut. xiii. 12, &c. 

The inchantment of serpents, the cure of wounds 
by charms, fancied metamorphoses, &c. were com- 
mon among the ancients. The psalmist speaks 
(Ps. lviii. 5.) of “the serpent, or deaf asp, that stop- 
peth her ears, lest she should hear the voice of the 
charmers, charming wisely ;? Heb. The voice of 
those who speak low, and of those who make use of 
charms with skill; or the voice of him who tameth, 
who softeneth serpents. The Lord (Jer. viii. 17.) 
threatens the Jews, “Behold, I will send serpents 
among you, which will not be charmed.” Eeclesias- 
tes (x. 11.) says, “A babbler is like those serpents 
against which charms have no power.” Job also 
speaks of inchanters by whose power serpents were 
burst asunder: “ Shall the inchanter cause the levia- 
than to burst?” Job xl. 25. and Ecclus. xii. 13, 
“Who will pity a charmer that is bitten with a ser- 
pent?” Augustin says that the Marsians, a people 
of Italy, had formerly the secret of inchanting ser- 
pents: “ Any one would say, that serpents understood 
the language of this people, so obedient do we see 
them to their orders; as soon as the Marsian has 
done speaking, they come out of their holes.” Origen 
and Eusebius speak of the charming of serpents as 
being common in Palestine. 

[The accounts given by travellers in Egypt and 
the East, respecting the power which certain persons 
possess of charming serpents by music or other 
means, are too remarkable not to be imserted here ; 
although a probable solution of these appearances 
has not yet been given. The facts, however, seem 
too well attested to admit of doubt; and they are 
also, often alluded to by ancient writers. (Compare 
Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 147. Ovid, Metamorph. vii 
153. Virgil Ain. vii. 753, seq.) See Asp. 

Mr. Browne, in his Travels in Africa, &c. (p. 83.) 
thus describes the charmers of serpents: “ Romeili is 
an open place of an irregular form, where feats of 
juggling are performed. The charmers of serpents 
seem also worthy of remark ; their powers seem ex- 
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traordinary. The serpent most common at Kahira, 
{Cairo,] is of the viper class, and undoubtedly poison- 
ous. If one of them enter a house, the charmer is 
sent for, who uses a certain form of words. I have 
seen three serpents enticed out of the cabin of a ship 
lying near the shore. The operator handled them, 
and then putthem intoabag. At other times I have 
seen the serpents twist around the bodies of these 
Psylli in all directions, without having had their 
fangs extracted or broken, and without doing them 
any injury.” 

Niebuhr, in speaking of the puppet-shows and 
sleight-of-hand tricks exhibited for the amusement of 
the populace in Cairo, remarks: (Reisebeschr, i. p. 
189.) “ Others exhibit serpents dancing, This may 
appear incredible to those who are tuacquainted 
with the natural propensities of these animals; but 
certain kinds of serpents seem to be agreeably affected 
by rausic. They raise their heads, when they hear 
a drum, and this, their instinctive propensity to ele- 
vate the head and part of the body and to make some 
motions and turns, is called dancing.” 

That some species of serpents have this sort of 
musical ear, is also confirmed by Chardin, in a manu- 
script note on the “deaf adder” of Ps. lviii, 4, 5. 
(Harmer's Qbs. iii. p. 305.) “ Adders will swell at the 
sound of a flute, raising themselves up on one half of 
their body, turning the other part about, and beating 
proper time; being wonderfully delighted with mu- 
sic, and following the instrument. Its head, before 
round and long, iike an eel, it spreads out broad and 
Mat, like a fan. Adders and serpents twist themselves 
round the neck and naked body of young children, 
belonging to those that charm them. At Surat, an 
Armenian seeing one of them make an adder bite his 
flesh, without receiving any injury, said, I can do 
that ; and causing himself to be wounded in the hand, 
he died in fess than two hours.” 

In Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, (vol. i. p. 43.) we 
find an account of the Cobra de Capello, or hooded 
snake, (Coluber Naja,) calied also the spectacle snake ; 
it is a large and beautiful serpent, but one of the most 

isenows known ; its bite occasions death usually 
in less than an keur. (See under Cockarrice.) Of 
this kind are the dancing serpents, which are carried 
about iv baskets throughout all Hindostan by a certain 
class of persons, whe get their living in this way. 
They give certain tones upon a flute, which appear 
to produce an agreeable effect upon the serpents; 
since they seem to beat time, as it were, to the flute, 
by a graceful motion of the head. They raise the 
upper part ef their body from the ground, and fol- 
low the music in graceful curves, like the undulating 
movements of a swan’s neck. It is a fact sufficiently 
well attested, that when any of these or of other 
kinds of vipers have got into a house, and make havoc 
among the poultry or other small domestic animals, 
it is customary to send for one of these musicians, 
whe, by tones upon his flute or flageolet, finds out the 
‘hiding-places of the serpents and allures them to 
their destruction; indeed, so soon as the serpents 
hear the music, they creep quietly out of their holes, 
and are easily taken. This may serve to illustrate 
Ps. lyiii.4,5. In regard to the dancing serpents, 
the music seems essential to their motions; for as 
soon as it ceases, the serpent lies motionless ; and un- 
less it is immediately replaced in its basket, the 
spectators are in great danger. Mr. Forbes had a 
drawing of a Cobra de Capello, which danced for an 
hour upon a table while ts made the drawing. He 
tuok it several times in his hand in order the better 
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to observe the hood and spectacles, not doubting but 
that its fangs had been extracted. But the next day, 
in the market place, the same serpent bit a young 
woman in the neck, who died in half an hour. 

The following remarks are from Hasselquist’s 
Travels in Palestine, &c. (p. 76, 79, seq. Germ. edit.) 
“The Egyptian jugglers can perform some feats, 
which those of Europe are not able to imitate; viz. 
they can deprive serpents of their poison. They 
take the most poisonous vipers in their naked hands, 
play with them, place them in their bosom, and make 
them perform all sorts of tricks. All this I have 
often seen, The man whom I saw to-day, had only 
a small viper: but I have seen him when he had 
others three or four feet long, and of the very worst 
species. I examined in order to see whether the 
serpents had been deprived of their poisonous fangs ; 
and convinced myself, by actual observation, that this 
was not the case. .. . On the 3d of July, I received 
at once, four different species of serpents, which I 
described and preserved in spirits. They were the 
Vipera vulgaris, Cerastes Alpini, Jaculus, Anguis 
marinus. ‘Chey were brought me by a female, who 
excited the astonishment of all of us Europeans, by 
the manner in which she handled these most poison- 
ous aud dangerous animals, without receiving the 
least injury. As she put them into the bottle in 
which I intended to preserve them, she managed 
them just as one of our ladies would handle their 
ribands or lacings. The others gave her no diffi- 
culty, but the vipers did not seem to like their intend- 
ed dwelling; they slipped out, before the bottle 
could be covered. They sprang upon and over her 
hands and naked arms; but she betrayed no symp- 
tom of fear, She took them quite tranquilly from 
her body, and placed them in the vessel that was to 
be their grave. She had caught them, as our Arab 
assured us, without difficulty in the fields. Without 
doubt she must possess some secret art or skill* but 
I could not get her to open her mouth upon the 
subject. This art is a secret even among the Egyp- 
tians. The ancient Marsi and Psylli in Africa, who 
daily exhibited specimens of the same art in Rome, 
afford evidence of its antiquity in Africa; and it is 
avery remarkable circumstance, that such a aes. 
should remain a secret above two thousand years, an 
be retained only by a certain class of persons,” (See 
also a similar extract from Bruce, under Serpents, 
Cerastes.) *R. 

Music and singing, which is a kind of charm, were 
sometimes used to cure certain diseases of the mind, 
or at least diseases caused by disorder of the mind, 
or of the passions. Galen (De sanitate tuenda, lib. i. 
cap. 8.) says, that he had great experience in this, 
and that he could produce the authority of A&scula- 
pius, his countryman, who by melody and music re- 
lieved constitutions impaired by too great heat. 'The 
Hebrews, though a people extremely superstitious, 
did not carry so far the use of charms and inchant- 
ments in the cure of diseases, because they were re- 
strained by their law, and because their kings and 
priests were vigilant in preventing these misdoings. 


| Still we find traces of this superstition among them, 


Saul employed music, David’s harp, to procure relief 
in his fits of melancholy. 

INDIA, the appellation which the ancients appear 
to have given to that vast region of Asia, stretchin 
east of Persia and Bactria, as far as the country o 
the Sine ; its northern boundary being the Seythian 
desert, and its southern limit the ocean. "The name 
is generally supposed to have been derived from the 
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river Indus, which waters its western extremity, and 
which signifies the Blue or Black river. Mr. Con- 
der thinks, however, that the extensive application of 
the’ word renders it more probable, that it was em- 
ployed to denote the country of the Indi, or Asiatic 
Ethiops; answering to the Persian Hindoostan, or 
the country of the Hindoos. The only place where 
India is mentioned in Scripture is Esth, i. 1. 

It is said in the passage above referred to, that 
Ahasuerus reigned from India to Ethiopia. This 
fixes the extent of the Persian dominions eastward to 
the original station of the Hindoos, at the head of the 
Indus. There is not, we believe, any memorial of 
the Persian power having permanently maintained 
itself east of the Indus, Alexander the Great only 
having ever thought of establishing a dominion in 
those countries. The Mahometans, indeed, have so 
done; but then they have renounced the west. Na- 
dir Shah penetrated to Delhi, but he returned to 
Persia, and did not attempt to retain both regions 
under his rule. 

It will be seen in the article on idolatry, that we 
have assumed, as a principle, that India was the 
great source of those observances which we find es- 
tablished wherever our knowledge extends. It may 
be necessary here to remark, in addition to what is 
there said, that the Hindoos could not have adopted 
religious rites from the Romans, the Greeks, the 
V.gyptians, or the Persians. Whoever has bestowed 
a moment’s attention on this people, must know, that 
it would be in utter violation of their most sacred 
tenets to do so; and whoever recollects that the 
sages of Greece travelled into India to learn wisdom, 
will be confirmed in the persuasion, that others 
derived information from them, not they from others. 
In fact, all testimony brings letters, learning and 
knowledge from the East. 

INHERITANCE, a portion which appertains to 
another, after some particular event. As the princi- 
ples of inheritance differ in the East, from those 
which are established among ourselves, it is neces- 
sary to notice them particularly. The reader will 
observe, that there is no need of the death of the 
parent in these countries, as there is among us, before 
the children possessed their inheritance. (See Herr.) 
Among the Hindoos, the rights of inheritance are 
laid down with great precision, and with the strictest 
attention to the natural claim of the inheritor in the 
several degrees of affinity. A man is considered but 
as tenant for life in his own property ; and, as all 
opportunity of distributing his effects by will, after 
his death, is precluded, hardly any mention is made 
of such kind of bequest. By these ordinances, also, 
he is hindered from dispossessing his children of his 
property in favor of aliens, and from making a blind 
and partial allotment in behalf of a favorite child, to 
the prejudice of the rest ; by which the weakness of 
parental affection, or of a misguided mind in its do- 
tage, is admirably remedied. These laws strongly 
elucidate the story of the prodigal son in the Scrip- 
tures, since it appears from hence to have been an 
immemorial custom in the East for sons to demand 
their portion of inheritance during their father’s life- 
time, and that the parent, however aware of the dis- 
sipated inclinations of his child, could not legally re- 
fuse to comply with the application. Ifall the sons 
go at once in a body to their father, jointly request- 
ing their respective shares of his fortune ; in that 
case, the father is required to give equal shares of 


the property earned by himself, to the son incapable 


of getting his own living, tothe son who has been 
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particularly dutiful to him, and to the son who has a 
very large family, and also to the other sons who do 
not lie under any of these three circumstances ; in 
this case, he has not power to give any one of them 
more or less than to the others. Ifa father has oc- 
cupied any glebe belonging to his father, that was 
not before occupied, he has not power to divide it 
among his sons in unequal shares, as in the case of 
property earned by himself. (Halhed’s Gentoo 
Laws, p. 53.) 

Our translators have frequently used the term in 
heritance in the sense of participation or property. 
So Mark xii. 7, Let us kill the son, and the inherit- 
ance, the property, shall be ours. Acts xx. 32; xxvi. 
18, An inheritance, participation, among those who 
are sanctified. Eph. i. 18, The riches of the glory of 
his inheritance, his immediate property, in the saints. 
(Compare 1 Pet. i. 4.) So Abraham is spoken of 
(Ezek. xxxiii. 24.) as inheriting the land ; which could 
not be true, as his family had no previous possession 
in Canaan ; and it is expressly contrary to Acts vii. 
5, which says, Abraham had no inheritance there ; 
but he had possessions, or property. (Comp. 2 Chron. 
x. 16, et al.) 

INIQUITY. This word means not only sin, but 
the punishment of sin, and the expiation of it ; “ Aaron 
will bear the iniquities of the people ;” he will atone 
for them, Exod. xxviii. 38. The Lord “visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children ;” (Exod. 
xx. 5.) he sometimes causes visible effects of his 
wrath to fall on the children of criminal parents. 

“To bear iniquity” is to endure the punishment 
of it, to be obliged to expiate it. The priests bear 
the iniquity of the people ; that is, they are charged 
with the expiation of it, Exod. xxviii, 88;-Lev. x. 17. 

INKHORN. The prophet Ezekiel (chap. ix. 2.) 
describes six men clothed in linen, and having each 
a writer’s inkhorn by his side, which may require 
some explanation to occidental readers. The follow- 
ing remarks are from Mr. Harmer :— / 

“The modern inhabitants of Egypt appear to 
make use of ink in their sealing, as well as the Arabs 
of the desert, who may be supposed not to have such 
conveniences as those that live in such a place as 
Egypt; for Dr. Pococke says, that ‘they make the 
impression of their name with their seal, generally of 
cornelian, which they wear on their finger, and 
which is blacked when they have occasion to seal 
with it.’ This may serve to show us, that there is a 
closer connection between the vision of John (Rev. 
vil. 2.) and that of Ezekiel, (chap. ix. 2.) than com- 
mentators appear to have apprehended. They must 
be joined, I imagine, to have a complete view of 
either. John saw an angel with the seal of the living 
God, and therewith multitudes were sealed in their 
foreheads ; but to understand what sort of mark was 
made there, you must have recourse to the inkhorn 
of Ezekiel. On the other hand, Ezekiel saw a per- 
son with an inkhorn, who was to mark the servants 
of God on their foreheads, with ink, that is; but how 
the ink was to be applied is not expressed ; nor was 
there any need that it should be, if in those times ink 
was applied with a seal ; a seal being in the one case 
plainly supposed ; as in the Apocalypse, the mention 
of a seal made it needless to take any notice of any 
inkhorn by his side. 

“This position of the inkhorn of Ezekiel’s writer 
may appear somewhat odd to a European reader ; but 
the custom of placing it by the side, continues in the 
East to this day. Olearius, who takes notice (Voy. 
en Muscovie, &c. p. 857.) of a way that they have of 
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thickening their ink with a sort of paste they make, 
or with sticks of Indian ink, which is the best paste 
of all, a circumstance favorable to their sealing with 
ink, observes—(Dr. Shaw also speaks of their writ- 
ers suspending their inkhorns by their side. I should 
not, therefore, have taken any notice of this circum- 
stance, had not the account of Olearius led us to 
something further)—that the Persians carry about 
with them, by means of their girdles, a dagger, a 
knife, a handkerchief, and their money ; and those 
that follow the profession of writing out books, their 
inkhorn, their penknife, their whetstone to sharpen 
it, their letters, and every thing the Muscovites were 
wont in his time to put in their boots, which served 
them instead of pockets. The Persians, in carrying 
their inkhorn, after this manner, seem to have retain- 
ed a custom as ancient as the days of Ezekiel ; while 
the Muscovites, whose garb was very much in the 
eastern taste in the days of Olearius, and who had 
many oriental customs among them, carried their 
inkhorns and their papers in a very different man- 
ner. Whether some such variation might cause the 
Egyptian translators of the Septuagint version to ren- 
der the words, a girdle of sapphire, or embroidery, on 
the loins, I will not take upon me to affirm; but I do 
not imagine our Dr. Castell would have adopted this 
sentiment in his Lexicon, (see Lowth on this place,) 
had he been aware of this eastern custom: for with 
great propriety is the word keseth mentioned in this 
chapter three times, if it signified an inkhorn, the 
requisite instrument for sealing those devout mourn- 
ers; but no account can be given why this keseth 
should be mentioned so often, if it only signified an 
embroidered girdle.” (Obs. vol. ii. p. 459.) It should 
be recollected, also, that in the East the artisans carry 
most of the implements of their profession in the 

irdle ; the soldier carries his sword ; the butcher 

is knife; and the carpenter his hammer and his 
saw. 

INNOCENT, INNOCENCE. The signification 
of these words is well known. The Hebrews con- 
sidered innocence as consisting chiefly in an exemp- 
tion from external faults committed contrary to the 
law; hence they often join innocent with hands, 
Gen. xxxvii. 22; Ps. xxiv.4; xxvi. 6. “I will wash 
iny hands in innocency.” And Ps. Ixxiii. 13,°“ Then 
haye I cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my 
hands in innocency.” Josephus admits of no other 
sins than those actions which are put in execution. 
Sins in thought, in his account, are not punished by 
God. To be innocent, is used sometimes for being 
exempt from punishment. “I will not treat you as 
one innocent;” (Jer. xlvi. 28.) literally, I will not 
make thee innocent: I will chastise thee, but like a 
kind father. Jeremiah (xlix. 12.) speaking to the 
Edomites says, They who have not (so much) de- 
served to drink of the cup of my wrath, have tasted 
of it. Nahum (i. 3.) declares that “God is ready to 
exercise vengeance, he will make no one innocent: 
he will spare no one.” Exod. xxxiv. 7. Heb. “Thou 
shalt make no one innocent ;” no sin shall remain 
unpunished, “ With the pure, thou wilt show thy- 
self pure,” Ps. xviii. 26. Thou treatest the just as 
just, the good as good ; thou never dost confound the 

ilty with the innocent. 

INSPIRATION, in the highest sense, is the im- 
mediate communication of knowledge to the human 
mind by the Spirit of God ; but it is commonly used 
hy divines, in a less strict and proper sense, to denote 
such a degree of divine influence, assistance, or guid- 
ance, as enabled the authors of the Scriptures to 
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communicate knowledge to others, without error or 
mistake, whether the subjects of such communica 
tions were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or things with which they were 
before acquainted. Hence it is usually divided mto 
three kinds,—revelation, suggestion, and superintend- 
ence. See REVELATION. 

INTERCESSION, an entreaty used by cu. per 
son toward another ; whether this person solicit cn 
his own account, or on account of one for whom he 
is agent. Man intercedes with man, sometimes to 
procure an advantage *o himself, sometimes as a 
mediator to benefit another ; he may be said to inter- 
cede for another, when he puts words into the sup- 
pliant’s mouth, and directs and prompts him to say 
what otherwise he would be unable to say; or to say 
in a more persuasive manner what he might intend 
to say. The intercession of Christ on behalf of sin- 
ners, (Rom. viii. 34; 1 John ii. 1.) and the interces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, (Rom. viii. 26.) are easily il- 
lustrate { by this adaptation of the term. See Com- 
FORTER. , 

IOTA, «, (Eng. tr. jot,) a letter in the Greek alpha- 
bet derived from the (+) jod of the Hebrews, or the 
jrdh of the Syrians. Our Lord says, (Matt. v. 18.) 
that every iota, jot, or tittle, in the law, would have 
its accomplishment; which seems to have been a 
kind of proverb atnong the Jews, meaning that all 
should be completed to the uttermost. Jota is the 
smallest letter in the Greek alphabet. 

IR-MELACH, city of salt, Josh. xv. 62. It stood 
probably on the margin of the Salt sea, or lake As- 
phaltites, 

IR-NAHASH, city of the i, A a city of Judah, 
which some supposed to have been named from the 
abundance of serpents in its neighborhood ; but more 
probably from a person named Nahash, or from an 
image of the animal, worshipped here, 1 Chron. 
iv. 12. 

IR-SHEMESH, city of the sun, a city in Dan, 
(Josh. xix. 41.) supposed to be the same with Beth- 
Shemesh, the temple of the sun, 1 Kingsiv. 9. _ 

IR-TAMARIM, city of palin-trees, that is, Jericho, 
Deut. xxxiv.3; Judg. i. 16; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, 

IRAM, the last duke of Edom, of Esau’s family, 
Gen. xxxvi. 43. 

IRIJAH, an officer who arrested the prophet Jer- 
emiah as he was going to Anathoth, Jer. xxxvil. 
13, &c. 

IRON. Moses forbids the Hebrews to use any 
stones to form the altar of the Lord, which had been 
in any manner wrought with iron: as if iron commu- 
nicated pollution. He says the stones of Palestine 
are of iron, (Deut. viii. 9.) that is, of hardness equal 
to iron; or that, being smelted, they yielded iron, 
“ An iron yoke,” (1 Kings viii. 51.) is a hard and in- 
supportable dominion. “ Tron sharpeneth iron,” says 
the wise man, “so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend ;” i. e. the presence of a friend gives us | 
more confidence and assurance. God threatens his 
ungrateful and perfidious people with making the 
heaven iron, and the earth brass ; that is, to make the 
earth barren, and the air to produce no rain. Chariots 
of iron are chariots armed with iron, with spikes, and 
scythes. See CHAriorvs. 2. ee 

The following extract from Bruce. will diminish 
the apparent strangeness of Zedekiah’s conduct, 
(1 Kings xxii. 11.) who made himself Horns of iron, 
and said, “Thus saith the Lord, With these” milita- 
ry insignia “shalt thou push the Syrians until thou 
hast consumed them.” We are apt to conceive of 
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these horns, as projecting like bulls’ horns, on each 
side of Zedekiah’s head. But how different from the 
real fact! Zedekiah, though he pretended to be a 
wophet, did not wish to be thought mad, to which 
imputation such an appearance would have subject- 
ed bim. He only acted the hero ;—the hero return- 
ing in military triumph; it was litthke more than a 
flourish, “One thing remarkable in this cavaleade, 
which I observed, was the head-dress of the govern- 
ors of provinces. A large broad fillet was bound 
upon their forehead, and tied behind their head, In 
the middle of this was a horn, or conical piece of 
silver, gilt, about four inches long, much in the shape 
of our common candle extinguishers, 'Thisis called 
kern [rr] or horn, and is only worn in reviews, or 
parades after victory. This, I apprehend, like all 
other of their usages, is taken from the Hebrews, and 
the several allusions made in Seripture to it, arises 
from this practice :—‘1 said to the wicked, lift not 
up the horn,—‘Lift not up your horn on high; 
speak not with a stiff neck’—*'The horn of the 
righteous shall be exalted with honor” 

[SAAC, son of Abraham, was born A. M. 2108. 
Sarah gave him this name, because when the angel 
oe that she should become a mother, she, being 
veyoud the age of having children, privately laughed 
at the prediction, When the child was born, she 
said, “God hath made me to Jaugh, so that all that 
hear will laugh with me.” She suckled the child 
herself, and would not suffer Ishmael to inherit with 
him; but prevailed on Abraham to turn him and his 
mother Hagar out of doors. When Isaac was about 
twenty-five years of age, the Lord tried Abraham, 
and commanded him to sacrifice hisson, Abraham 
implicitly obeyed, and took Isaac, with two of his 
servants, to the place which the Lord should show 
him. On the third day, discerning this place, (sup- 
posed to be mount Moriah,) he took the wood as for 
a burnt-offering, placed it on his son Isaac, and took 
fire in his hand, and a knife. As they went together 
toward the mount, Isaac said, “ Behold the fire and 
the wood, but where is the victim for the burnt-offer- 
ing?” Abraham answered, “My son, God will pro- 
vide a victim for himself.” Arrived at the appointed 
place, Abraham put the wood in order, bound his 
beloved Isaac as a victim, and taking the knife, 
stretched forth his hand to kill him, But an angel 
of the Lord prevented the sacrifice and provided 
another victim. 

When Isaac was forty years of age, Abraham sent 
Miiezer, his steward, into Mesopotamia, to procure a 
wife for him, from Laban, his brother-in-law’s fami- 
ly. Rebekah was sent, and became the wife of Isaac, 
Being barren, Isaac prayed for her, and God granted 
her the favor of conception. She was delivered of 
twins, named Msau and Jacob. Isaac favored Esau, 
and Rebekah Jacob. Some years afterwards, a fam- 
ine obliged Isaac to retire to Gerar, where Abimelech 
was king; and, as his father had done previously, he 
reported that Rebekah was his sister. Abimelech, 
having discovered that she was his wife, reproved 
him for the deception. Isaac grew very rich, and 
his flocks multiplying, the Philistines of Gerar were 
so envious, that they filled up all the wells which 
Isaac’s servants had dug. At the desire of Abime- 
lech, he departed, and pitched his tent in the valley 
of Gerar, where he dug new wells, but was again put 
to some difficulties. At length, he returned to Beer- 
sheba, where he fixed his habitation. Here the Lord 
appeared to him, and renewed the promise of blessing 
him,and Abimelech visited him, to form an alliance. 
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Isaac, having grown very old, (137 pert) and his 
sight being extremely weakened, called Esau, his 
eldest son, and directed him to procure for hini some 
venison. But while Esau was hunting, Jacob sur- 
reptitiously obtained the blessing, so that Isaac could 
only give sau a secondary benediction. (See Jacos, 
and Esau.) Isaac lived some time after this, and 
sent Jacob into Mesopotamia, to take a wife of his 
own family. He died, aged 188 years; and was 
buried vith Abraham, by his sons Esau and Jacob, 
The Hebrews say, that Isaac was instructed in the 
law by the patriarchs Shem and Eber, who were 
then living; and that when Abraham departed, with 
a design to sacrifice Isaac, he told Sarah, that he 
was carrying his son to Shem’s school. They be- 
lieve, likewise, that Abraham composed their morn- 
ing prayers, Isaac their noon prayers, and Jacob their 
evening prayers. 

ISAIAH was the son of Amos, who is thought by 
some to have been of the royal family of Judah, but 
without any good foundation. The commencement 
of Isaiah’s prophecies are dated by Calmet from the 
death of Uzziah; and his death is fixed in the reign 
of Manasseh, who ascended the throne ante A. D. 
698. Isaiah’s wife is called a prophetess ; (chap. viii. 
3.) and thence the rabbins conclude, that she had the 
spirit of prophecy. But it is probable, that the proph- 
ets’ wives were called prophetesses, as the priests’ 
wives were called priestesses, only from the office of 
their husbands. The Scripture mentions two sous 
of Isaiah, one called “Shear-Jashub,” the remainder 
shall return; the other “ Hashbaz,” hasten to the 
slaughter. ‘The first showed, that the captives carried 
to Babylon should return, after a certain time ; the 
second showed, that the kingdoms of Israel and Syria 
should soon be ravaged. 

The prophecies of Isaiah are divided by Calmet 
into three parts; the first, including six chapters, 
which relate to the reign of Jotham ; the six follow- 
ing to the reign of Ahaz; and all the rest to the reign 
of Hezekiah. The principal objects of Isaiah’s 
prophecies are, the captivity of Babylon, the return 
of the Jews from that captivity, and the reign of the 
Messiah. For this reason the sacred writers of the 
New Testament have cited him more than any other 
prophet; and the fathers say, he is rather an evan- 
gelist than a prophet. 

In the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, coming against Judea, Isaiah fore- 
told the destruction of his army, and shortly after- 
wards the miraculous lengthening of Hezekiah’s life. 
(See Hezextan.) He next received orders from the 
Lord to walk three years barefoot and without his 
upper garment, to denote the approaching captivity 
of Egypt and Cush. 

There is a rabbinical tradition, that Isaiah was put 
to death by the saw, in the beginning of the reign of 
Manasseh, the pretence of this impious prince for thus 
executing him, being an expression in chap. vi.1, “I 
saw the Lord sitting on a throne ;” which he affirmed 
to be a contradiction to Moses, (Exod. xxxiii. 20.) 
“No man shall see me and live.” But Gesenius, who 
has traced this tradition to its source, has shown it to 
be of a very doubtful character. Some say that his 
body was buried near Jerusalem, under the fuller’s 
oak, near the fountain of Siloam ; whence it was re- 
moved to Paneas, near the sources of Jordan, and 
from thence to Constantinople, in the reign of The- 
odosius the younger, A. D. 442, 

Tsaiah is esteemed to be the most eloquent of tho 
prophets, Jerome says, that his writings are, as ** 
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were, an abridgment of the holy Scriptures, a collec- 
tion of the most uncommon knowledge that the mind 
of mau is capable of; of natural philosophy, morali- 
ty, and divinity. Grotius compares him to Demos- 
thenes. In his writings we meet with the purity of 
the Hebrew tongue, as in the orator, with the delicacy 
of the Attic taste. Both are sublime and magnificent 
in their style, vehement in their emotions, copious in 
their figures, and very impetuous when they describe 
things of an enormous nature, or that are grievous 
and odious. Isaiah was superior to Demosthenes in 
the honor of illustrious birth. What Quintilian (lib. 
x, cap. 20.) says of Corvinus Messala may be applied 
to him, that he speaks in an easy, flowing manner, and 
a style which denotes the man of quality. Caspar 
Sanctius thinks Isaiah to be more florid, and more 
ornamented, yet at the same time more weighty and 
nervous, than any writer we have, whether historian, 
poet, or orator ; and that in all kinds of discourse he 
excels every author, either Greek or Latin. The 
prophet appears to justify this character even in our 
common version ; but in the elegant diction of bishop 
Lowth, he more eminently supports it. In addition 
to the writings which are in our possession, Isaiah 
wrote a book concerning the actions of Uzziah, 
which is cited 2 Chron. xxvi. 22, and is not now 
extant, 

{The chronological division of the prophecies of 
Tsaiah into three parts, as mentioned above, is of very 
doubtful propriety ; since several of the chapters are 
evidently transposed and inserted out of their chron- 
ological order. But a very obvious and striking 
division of the book into two parts, exists; the first 
part, including the first thirty-nine chapters, and the 
second, the remainder of the book, or chap. xl.—Ixvi. 
The first part is made up of those prophecies and 
historical accounts, which Isaiah wrote during the 
period of his active exertions in behalf of the present, 
when he mingled in the public concerns of the rulers 
and the people, and acted as the messenger of God 
to the nation in reference to their internal and exter- 
nal existing relations. ‘These are single prophecies, 
published at different times, and on different occa- 
sions; afterwards, indeed, brought together into one 
collection, but still marked as distinct and single, 
either by the superscriptions, or in some other obvi- 
ous and known method. 'The second part, on the 
contrary, is occupied wholly with the future. It was 
apparently written in the later years of the prophet, 
when he had probably left all active exertions in the 
theocracy to his younger associates in the prophet- 
ical office. He himself transferred his contempla- 
tions from the joyless preseit, into the future. In 
this part, therefore, which was not, like the first, oc- 
casioned by external circumstances, it is not so easy 
to distinguish in like manner between the different 
mui prophecies. The whole is more like a single 
gush of prophecy. 

The prophecies of the second part refer chiefly to 

-a twofold object. The prophet first consoles his 
people by announcing their deliverance from the 
abylonish exile; he names the monarch whom 
Jehovah will send to punish the insolence of their 
oppressors, and lead back the people to their home. 
But he does not stop at this trifling and inferior de- 
liverance. With the prospect of freedom from the 
Babylonish exile, the prophet connects the prospect 
of deliverance from sin and error through the Mes- 
siah, Sometimes both objects seem closely inter- 
woven with each other; sometimes one of them ap- 
pears alone with Sekar clearness and nrominency. 
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Especially is the view of the prophet sometimes so 
exclusively directed upon the latter object, that, filled 
with the contemplation of the glory of the spiritual 
kingdom of God and of its exalted founder, he wholly 
loses sight for a time of the less distant future. In 
the description of this spiritual deliverance, also, the 
relations of time are not observed. Sometimes the 
prophet beholds the author of this deliverance in his 
humiliation and sorrows; and again, the remotest 
ages of the Messiah’s kingdom present themselves to 
bis enraptured vision; when man, so long estranged 
from God, will have again returned to him; when 
every thing opposed to God shall have been destroy- 
ed, and internal and external peace universally pre- 
vail ; and when all the evil introduced by sin into the 
world, will be for ever done away. Elevated above 
all space and time, the prophet contemplates from the 
height on which the Holy Spirit bas thus placed him, 
the whole developement of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
from its smallest beginnings to its glorious com- 
pletion. 

Until the latter part of the 18th century, Isaiah has 
been universally regarded, both by Jews and Chris- 
tians, as the sole author of the whole book which is 
called by his name. Doederlein first uttered a defi- 
nite suspicion against the genuineness of the second 
part ; asuspicion which Justi adopted more fully, and 
endeavored to establish. From this time onward, all 
the neological commentators of Germany have united 
in regarding the second part of the book of Isaiah as 
spurious, and as composed near the close of the Bab- 
ylonish exile. The ablest attack upon its genuine- 
ness, is that of Gesenius, in bis Commentary. Many 
arguments are brought forward; but the main point, 
after all, with these interpreters, is, that denying, as 
they do, divine inspiration and the power of prophe- 
cy, they cannot admit the genuineness and antiquity 
of this second part, without falling into self-contra- 
dictions. The declarations contained in it are too 
precise and definite to be regarded as mere sagacious 
conjecture ; if, therefore, it was actually written b 
Isaiah himself, before the exile, it follows that Isaiah 
was a truly inspired prophet. To avoid this conclu- 
sion, this part is pronounced spurious. All the ar- 
guments brought forward to detract from its genu- 
ineness have been very fully and ably reviewed by 
professor Hengstenberg, in his Christology, and their 
feebleness demonstrated. He has also subjoined 
many strong arguments in favor of the genuineness 
of the whole book. That part of his work which 
relates to this subject has been translated and pub- 
lished in the Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 700, seq. 
As his reasonings do not admit of abridgment, the 
reader is referred to that work for further informa- 
tion, *R. 

ISHBI-BEN-OB, that is, Ishbi, the son of Ob, of 
the giants, or Rephaim, carried a spear which 
weighed 300 shekels, twelve pounds and a half. 
This giant, being on the point of killing David, who 
was fatigued in the battle, was himself killed by 
Abishai, son of Zeruiah, 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17. 

ISHBOSHETH, son of Saul, and also his suc- 
cessor. Abner, Saul’s kinsman, and general, so man - 
aged, that Ishbosheth was acknowledged king at Ma- 
hanaim by the greater part of Israel, while David 
reigned at Hebron over Judah. He was 44 years of 
age when he began to reign, and he reigned twa 
years peaceably; after which he had skirmishes, 
with loss, against David, 2 Sam. ii. 8, &c. Saul had 
left a concubine named Rizpah, with whom Abner 
was accused of having been intimate. Ishbosheth 
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i1eproved him, and Abner, being thereby provoked, 
swore he would endeavor to transfer the crown 
from the house of Saul to David ; but he was treach- 
erously killed by Joab. Ishbosheth, informed of Ab- 
ner’s death, lost all courage ; and Israel fell into great 
disorder. IJshhosheth was assassinated by two cap- 
tains of his troops, who entered his house while he 
was sleeping during the heat of the day: and cut- 
ting off bis head, they brought it to David at Hebron, 
thinking to receive a considerable reward. David, 
however, commanded the murderers to be killed, 
and their hands and feet to be cut off, and hung near 
the pool in Hebron. The head of Ishbosheth he 
placed in Abner’s sepulehre at Hebron. With this 
prince terminated the royal family of Saul, ante A. D. 
1048. 

I. ISHMAEL, son of Abraham and Hagar, was 
born A. M. 2094. The angel of the Lord appeared 
to Hagar in the wilderness, when she fled from her 
mistress, and bade her return, adding, “Thou shalt 
bring forth a son, and call his name Ishmael, ‘the 
Lord hath hearkened ;’ because the Lord hath heard 
thee in thy affliction. He shal] be a fierce, savage 
man, whose hand shall be against all men, and the 
hands of all men against him.” Hagar returned, 
therefore, to Abraham’s house, and had a son, 
whom she named Ishmael. (See Hagar.) Four- 
teen years after this, the Lord visited Sarah, and 
Tsaac being born to Abraham, by his wife Sarah, 
Ishmael, who till then had been considered as the 
sole heir, saw his hopes disappointed. Five or six 
years afterwards, Ishmael displeased Sarah, who pre- 
vailed on Abraham to expel him and his mother. 
Hagar, with Ishmael, wandered in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, and when reduced to great distress, a 
voice from heaven said, “Fear not, Hagar, the Lord 
hath heard the child’s voice. .. . I will make him the 
father of a great people.” They abode in the wilder- 
ness of Paran, where Ishmael became expert in 
archery, and his mother married him to an Egyptian 
woman. He had twelve sons; viz. Nabajoth, Kedar, 
Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hader, or 
Hadad, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, Kedemah. He had 
likewise a daughter named Mahalath, or Bashemath, 
(Gen. xxxvi. sa who married Esau, Gen. xxviii. 9. 
From tbe twelve sons of Ishmael are derived the 
twelve tribes of the Arabians, still subsisting; and 
Jerome says that in his time they called the districts 
of Arabia by the names of their several tribes. The 
descendants of Ishmael inhabited from Havilah to 
Shur, i.e. from the Persian gulf to the border of 
Egypt; and are usually mentioned in history under 
the general name of Arabians and Ishmaelites. Since 
the seventh century, they have almost all embraced 
the religion of Mahomet. Ishmael died in the pres- 
ence of all his brethren, (Gen. xxv. 18.) as the Vul- 
gate renders; or, according to another and _ better 
translation, his inheritance lay to the eastward of that 
of all his brethren. (See Gen. xvi. 12.) 

Arabia. was peopled by old Arabians, before the 
sons of Ishmael settled there, and not till after long 
disputes with the Giorhamides, the first possessors. 
These old Arabians still subsist, but blended with the 
{shmaelites. See ARABIA. 

Mr. Taylor thinks that the phrase in the English 
version, “he shall dwell in the presence of his breth- 
ren,” refers to the mode in which the Arabs pitch 
their tents; to illustrate which he adduces the follow- 
ing extract from Thevenot: (part. ii. p. 148.) “The 
basha’s tent, pitched near Cairo, was a very lovely 
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Tt was very spacious, and eneomp:ssed round with 
walls of waxed cloth. Tu the middle was bis pavil 
ion, of green waxed cloth, lined within with flowered 
tapestry, all of one set. Within the precincts be- 
hind, and on the sides of his pavilion, were cham- 
bers and offices for his women. Round the pale of 
lis tent, within a pistol shot, were above two hun- 
dred tents, pitched in such a manner, that the doors 
of them aincouee towards the basha’s tent; and it 
ever is so, that they may have their eye always upon 
their master’s lodging, and be in readiness to assist 
him, if he be attacked.” Did not the basha dwell 
over against the faces of those who lodged in these 
tents? and was not this one sign of his superiority ? 
Did Ishmael, in like manner, announce his superi- 
ority ? and if so, was this, in part at least, his dwell- 
ing close over against the faces of all his brethren ? 
[That the Arabs often pitch their tents in a circle, is 
no doubt true, as is affirmed also by D’Arvieux; but 
this is not always the case, nor apparently is it usu- 
ally so. <A fine sketch of a Bedouin encampment, 
where the tents are represented in a straight line, is 
prefixed to Carne’s Letters from the East. R. 

II. ISHMAEL, son of Nethaniah, of the royal 
family of Judah, treacherously killed Gedaliah, 
whom Nebuchadnezzar had established over the re- 
mains of the people, in Judea, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but was obliged to fly to Baalis, king 
of the Ammonites, Jer. xli. 

ISLANDS, ISLES. Considerable errors in sa- 
cred geography have arisen from taking the word 
rendered islands, for a spot surrounded by water. It 
rather imports a seftlement ; that is to say,a colony or 
establishment, as distinct from an open, unappropri- 
ated region. Thus we should understand Gen. x. 5. 
—“By these were the settlements of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands.” The sacred writer evident- 
ly had enumerated countries, which were not isles in 
any sense whatever. So Job xxii. 30, “He (God) 
shall deliver the island of the imnocent,” i. e. settle- 
ment or establishment. Isa. xlii. 15, “I will make 
the rivers islands;’—rather settlements of human 
population. In these places, and many others, the 
true idea of the Hebrew word is establishments, or 
colonies, understood to be at some distance from 
others of a similar nature. The oases of Africa, 
which are small districts comprising wells, verdure, 
and population, surrounded by immense deserts of 
sand, are called islands, in Arabic, to this day ; and 
no doubt but such were so called by the Hebrews, 
notwithstanding that they had no stream of water 
within many days’ journey around them. 

[The Hebrew word +x, which is more commonly 
translated isle, means strictly dry land, habitable cown- 
try, in opposition to water, or to seas and rivers. So 
Is. xlii. 15, “I will make the rivers dry land,” notislands, 
which would make no sense. Hence, as opposed 
to water in general, it means land adjacent to water, 
either washed or surrounded by it, i. e. maritime 
country, coast, island. Thus it means coast, when 
used of Ashdod ; (Is. xx. 6.) of Tyre ; (Is. xxiii. 2, 6.) 
of Peloponnesus, or Greece, (Ezek.xxvii.7.) “Theisles 
of Elishah.” It means islond when used e. g. of 
Caphtor, or Crete; (Jer. xlvii. 4.) also Ezek. xxvi. 6; 
Jer. ii. 10; so also Esth. x. 1, where the phrase isles 
of the sea is in antithesis with the land or continent. 
The plural of this word, usually translated islands, 
was employed by the Hebrews to denote distant re- 
gions beyond the sea, whether coasts or islands; and 
especially the islands and maritime countries of the 
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Hebrews, through the voyages of the Phoenicians ; 
so Is. xxiv. 15; xl. 15; xlii. 4, 10,125 li. 5; Ps. Ixxii. 
10, et.al. In Ezek. xxvii. 15, the East Indian Archi- 
pelago would seem to be intended. R. - 

ISRAEL, who prevails with God, a name given to 
Jacob, after having wrestled with him at Mabanaim, 
or Penuel, Gen. xxxii. 1, 2, and 28, 29, 30; Hosea 
xii. 3. (See Jacoe.) By the name Israel is some- 
times understood the person of Jacob ; sometimes the 
people of Israel, the race of Jacob; and sometimes 
the kingdom of Israel, or the ten tribes, as distinct 
from the kingdom of Judah. 

ISRAELITES, the descendants of Israel, called 
afterwards Jews, (Jud@i,) because, after the return 
from the captivity of Babylon, the tribe of Judah 
was the most numerous, and foreigners had searcely 
any knowledge of the other tribes. See Hesrews. 

ISSACHAR, the fifth son of Jacob and Leah, was 
born about ante A. D. 1749. He had four sons, 'To- 
la, Phuvah, Job, and Shimron, Gen. xlvi. 13. We 
know nothing particular of his life. Jacob, blessing 
him, said, “ Issachar is a strong ass, couching down 
between two burdens. And he saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was pleasant, and bowed 

is shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto 
tribute.” The Chaldee translates it in a quite contrary 
sense, “ He shall subdue provinces, and make those 
tributary to him, who shall remain in his land.” The 
tribe of Issachar had its portion among the best parts 
of the land of Canaan, along the great plain, or val- 
ley of Jezreel, with the half-tribe of Manasseh to the 
south, Zebulun to the north, the Mediterranean sea 
west, and Jordan, with the south point of the sea of 
Tiberias, east. See Canaan. 

ITALY, a Latin word, which some derive from 
Vitulus, or Vitula, because this country abounded in 
calves and heifers; but others, from a king called 
Italus. We know not the ancient name of Italy in 
the Hebrew language. Jerome has sometimes ren- 
dered Chittim, Italy, (Numb. xxiv. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 
6.) and in Isa, Ixvi. 19, he translates Thubal, Italy, 
though, according to others, the Tibarenians are here 
meant. In the New Testament, written in Greek, 
there is no ambiguity in the word Italy ; it signifies 
that country of which Rome is the capital. 

(The Italian band mentioned in Acts x. 1, was 
probably a Roman cohort from Italy, stationed at 
Cresarea ; so called to distinguish it from the other 
troops, which were drawn from Syria, and the adja- 
cent regions. (Compare Joseph. b. Jud. iii. 42.) R. 

ITHAMAR, Aaron’s fourth son, who, with his de- 
scendants, exercised the functions of common priests 
only, till the high-priesthood passed into his family 
in the person of Eli. The successors of Eli, of the 
family of Ithamar, were Ahitub, Abiah, Ahimelech, 
and Abiathar, whom Solomon deposed, 1 Kings ii. 
27. See Ext. 

__ ITUREA, a province of Syria, or Arabia, beyond 
Jordan, east of the Batanea, and south of Trachonitis ; 
it seems to have been the same as the ancient Aura- 
nitis, or modern Haouran ; or it was, perhaps, a gen- 
eral name including Auranitis, Batanea, &c. Luke 
(iii. 1.) speaks of Iturea; and 1 Chron. v. 19, of the 
Ttureans, or of Jetur, who was one of the sons of 
Ishmael, and gave name to Iturea. Early in his 
reign, Aristobulus made war with the Itureans, sub- 
dued the —_ part of them, and obliged them to 
embrace Judaism, as Hircanus his father had some 
years before obliged the Idumzeans to do. He gave 
them their choice, either to be circumcised and em- 
brace the Jewish religion, or to leave the country. 
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They chose the forn.er. Philip, one of Herad’s sons, 
was tetrarch of Iturea, when John the Baptist en- 
tered on his ministry, Luke iii. 1. 

IVORY is first mentioned in the reign of Solo- 
mon, unless, indeed, Psalm xlv. were written previ- 
ous to his time, in which ivory is spoken of, as used 
in decorating those boxes of perfume, whose odors 
were employed to exhilarate the king’s spirits. It is 
probable that Solomon, who traded to India, first 
brought thence elephants and ivory to Judea. “For 
the king had at sea anavy of Tarshish, with the navy 
of Hiram: once in three years came the navy of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and silver and ivory,” 1 Kings 
x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21. It seems that Solomon had 
a throne decorated with ivory, and inlaid with gold ; 
the beauty of these materials relieving the splendor, 
and heightening the lustre, of each other, 1 Kings x. 
18. Ivory is here described as 5+, yw, shén gadél, 
“ great tooth,” which clearly shows, that it was im- 
ported in the whole tusk. It was, however, ill de- 
scribed as a tooth, for tooth it is not, but a weapon of 
defence, not unlike the tusks of a wild boar, and for 
the same purposes as horns of other animals, This 
has prompted Ezekiel (xxvii. 15.) to use another 
periphrasis for describing it; and he calls it yw mp, 
karnoth shén, “horns of teeth.” This, however, is 
liable to great objection, since the idea of horns and 
of teeth, to those who have never seen an elephant, 
must have been very confused, if not contradictory. 
Nevertheless, the combination is ingenious, for the 
defences which furnish the ivory, answer the pur- 
poses of horns; while, by issuing from the mouth, 
they are not unaptly allied to teeth.” Several of the 
ancients have expressly called these tusks horns, par- 
ticularly Varro, (de Ling. Sat. lib. vi.) The LXX 
render the two Hebrew words by odorrag ehegarrivog, 
and the Vulgate dentes eburneos. The Targum, how- 
ever, in Ezekiel, separates mip and yw, explaining 
the former word by horns of the rock goats, and the 
latter, by elephants’ teeth. 

Cabinets and wardrobes were ornamented with 
wory, by what is called marquetry, Ps. xlv. 8. 
These were named “ houses of ivory ;” perhaps, be- 
cause made in the form of a house or palace ; as the 
silver Nuot of Diana, mentioned Acts xix. 24, were in 
the form of her temple at Ephesus; and as we have 
now ivory models of the Chinese pagodas or temples. 
Tn this sense, Dr. Harris understands what is said of 
the ivory house which Ahab made, 1 Kings xxii. 39, 
for the Hebrew word, translated house, is used, as 
Dr. Taylor well observes, for a place, or case, where- 
in any thing lieth, is contained, or laid up. Ezekiel 
gives the name of house to chests of rich apparel ; 
(chap. xxvii. 24.) and Dr. Durell, in his note on Ps. 
xlv. 8, quotes places from Homer and Euripides, 
where the same appropriation is made. Hesiod 
makes the same (Ap. et. D. v. 96.) Asto “dwelling- 
houses,” the most we can suppose in regard_to them 
is, that they might have ornaments of ivory, as they 
sometimes have of gold, silver, or other precious ma- 
terials, in such abundance as to derive an appellation 
from the article of their decoration ; as the emperor 
Nero’s palace, mentioned by Suetonius, (Nerone, 
c. 31.) was named, aurea, or golden, because overlaid 
with gold. This method of ornamenting buildings 
or apartments was very ancient among the Greeks, 
and is mentioned by Homer, Odyss. iv. v. 72. The 
Romans sometimes ornamented their aparuments in 
like manner, as is evident from Horace, Carm. |. ii, 
Ode xviii. v. 1. 

Our marginal translation of Cant. v. 13, renders the 
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Hebrew words “towers of perfume,” which Harmer 
says, (Outlines, p. 165.) may mean vases, in which 
odoriferous perfumes are kept. Amos (vi. 4.) speaks 
of beds or sofas of wory. (See Bev.) If we might 
trust to Chaldee interpreters, the knowledge of ivory 
would be much more ancient than we have supposed 
it; for this authority informs us, that Joseph placed 
his father Jacob on a bed of ivory. ‘This interpreta- 
tion is not altogether to be rejected ; for ivory might 
be known in Egypt, either from Ethiopia, or by the 
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caravans from the central parts of Africa, or it might 
be procured from India, by means of trading vessels, 
or trading merchants; and certainly its beauty and 
ornaments should well become the residence of the 
Nazir, or lord steward of the royal household of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. In Ezek. xxvii. 6, the benches 
of ‘l'yrian ships are said to be “made of ivory.” The 
meaning is, ornamented, probably, though Mr. 'Tay- 
lor contends that “ shrines” must be intended, 
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JAB 
JABAL, son of Lamech and Adah, father of those 


who lodge under tents, and of shepherds; (Gen, iv. 
20.) that is, instituter of those who, like the Arab 
Bedouins, live under tents, and are shepherds. See 
Favraer. 

JABBOK, a brook east of the Jordan, which takes 
its rise in the mountains of Gilead, and falls into the 
Jordan at some distance north of the Dead sea. It 
separated the land of the Ammonites from the Gaula- 
nitis, and that of Og, king of Bashan, Gen. xxxii. 22, 
23. It is now called El Zerka. 

I. JABESH, father of Shallum, the fifteenth king 
of Israel, or of Samaria, 2 Kings xv. 10. 

If. JABESH, a city in the halftribe of Manasseh, 
east of the Jordan, and generally called Jabesh- 
Gilead, because situated at the foot of the mountains 
so named. Eusebius places it six miles from Pella, 
towards Gerasa. Jabesh-Gilead was sacked by the 
Israelites, because it refused to join in- the war 
against Benjamin, Judg. xxi. 8, and at a subsequent 
period, Nahash, king of the Ammonites, besieged it, 
but Saul dislodged him. In remembrance of this 
service the men of Jabesh-Gilead carried off the 
bodies of Saul and his son Jonathan, which the Philis- 
tines had hung upon the walls of Bethsan, and buried 
them honorably at their city, 1 Sam. xxxi. 11—13. 

I. JABIN, king of Hazor, in the northern part of 
Canaan, Josh. xi. 1, &c. Discomfited at the con- 
quests of Joshua, who had subdued the south of 
Canaan, he formed, with other kings in the northern 
part along the Jordan, and the Mediterranean, and 
in the mountains, a league offensive and defensive. 
With their troops they rendezvoused at the waters 
of Merom, but Joshua attacked them suddenly, 
defeated them, and pursued them to great Zidon, 
and the valley of Mizpeh. He lamed their horses, 
burnt their chariots; took Hazor, and killed Jabin, 
about A. M. 2555. 

Il. JABIN, another king of Hazor, who oppressed 
the Israelites twenty years, from A. M. 2699, to 2719, 
Judg. iv"2, &c. Sisera, his general, was defeated by 
Barak, at the foot of mount Tabor ; and the Israelites 
were delivered. 

I. JABNEEL, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 11. 

Il. JABNEEL, a city of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 33. 

JABNEH, or Jazsnta, a city of the Philistines, 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) called Jammia, (1 Mac. iv. 15.) 
and Jamneia, chap. 5. 58; 2 Mac. xii. 8. Its situation 
may be gathered from the passage last cited, as being 
not far from Jaffa, or Joppa. The following is Dr. 
Wittman’s account of it: “ Yebna is a village about 
twelve miles distant from Jaffa; ina fine open plain, 
surrounded by hills and covered with herbage. A 
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rivulet formed by the rains supplies water. It is 
conjectured that the rock Etam, where Samson was 
surprised by the Philistines, was not far from Yebna. 
North-east of Yebna is a lofty hill, from which is an 
extensive and pleasing view of Ramla, distant about 
five miles. On sloping hills of easy ascent, by which 
the plains are bordered, Yebna, Ekron, Ashdod, and 
Ashkalon, were in sight.” (Comp. 2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) 

Josephus says Jamnia was given to the tribe of 
Dan. It was taken from the Philistines by Uzziah, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 6. In 2 Mae, xii. 9, it is stated to be 
240 furlongs from Jerusalem. 

JACHIN, stability, the name of a brass pillar 
placed at the porch of Solomon’s temple. See Boaz. 

JACINTH, see Hyacinrn. 

JACOB, son of Isaac and Rebekah, was born ante 
A. D. 1836. He was twin-brother to Esau, and as 
at his birth he held his brother’s heel, he was called 
Jacob, the heel-holder, one who comes behind and 
catches the heel of his adversary, a deceiver, Gen. 
xxv. 26. This was a kind of predictive intimation 
of his future cofduct in life. While Rebekah was 
pregnant, Isaac consulted the Lord concerning the 
struggling of the twins in her womb, and God de- 
clared that she should have two sons, who should 
become two great people; but that the elder should 
be subject to the younger. Jaeob was meek and 
peaceable, living at home; Esau was more turbulent 
and fierce, and passionately fond of hunting. Isaac 
was partial to Esau, Rebekah to Jacob. Jacob hav- 
ing taken advantage of his brother’s necessity, to ob- 
tain his birthright, (see Brrrurrenr,) and of bis 
father’s infirmity, to obtain the blessing of primogen- 
iture, was compelled to fly into Mesopotamia, to 
avoid the consequences of his brother’s wrath, Gen. 
xxvii. xxviii. On his journey the Lord appeared to 
him in a dream, promised him his protection, and 
declared his purpose relative to his descendants pos- 
sessing the land of Canaan, and the descent of the 
Messiah through him, chap. xxviii. 10, &e. Arriving 
at Mesopotamia, he was received by his uncle Laban, 
whom he served fourteen years for his two daugh- 
ters, Rachel and Leah. 

Jacob had four sons by Leah ; but Rachel, having 
no children, gave her servant Bilhah to Jaeob, who 
by her had Dan and Naphtali. Leah also gave her 
servant Zilpah to her husband, who brought Gad 
and Asher. After this Leah had Issachar and Zeb- 
ulun, ahd Dinah, a daughter. At last the Lord re- 
membered Rachel, and gave her a son, whom she 
called Joseph, chap. xxix. Jacob’s family having 
become numerous, and his term of service to Laban 
being expired, he desired to return inte his own 
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country with his wives and children. Laban, 
however, having prospered by his services, and 
wishing to retain him, proposed that Jacob should 
take as his wages in future, the marked sheep and 
kids of the flock. To this, Jacob assented, and, 
by a singular stratagem suggested to him in a dream, 
acquired so much property, that Laban and his sons 
became jealous of his prosperity ; and the Lord de- 
sired him to return into his own country, chap. xxx. 
25, &c. He took his wives, therefore, his children 
and his cattle, and had performed three days’ jour- 
ney before Laban was aware of his departure. He 
immediately pursued him, however, and overtook 
Jacob on the seventh day of his pursuit, on the 
mountains of Gilead. He reproached him for his 
flight, and with having stolen his gods, or teraphim, 
which Rachel bad taken without her husband’s 
knowledge, chap. xxxi. (See Terapuim.) Having 
come to a mutual explanation, Jacob and Laban en- 
tered into a covenant, and then separated. Arriving at 
the brook Jabbok, east of Jordan, Jacob, fearing that 
Esau might retain his former resentment, sent him 
notice of his arrival, with handsome presents, and 
Esau advanced with four hundred men to meet him. 
After all bis people had passed the brook Jabbok, 
Jacob remained alone, on the other side, and wres- 
tled with an angel in the form of a man, who, not 
being able to prevail against Jacob, touched the 
hollow of his thigh whieh immediately withered. 
Ilis name was also changed from Jacob to I[srael, 
ji. e. a prince with God. Jacob called the place 
Peniel, saying, I have seen God face to face, yet my 
life is preserved, chap. xxxii. When Esau advanced 
toward him, Jacob weut forward, and threw him- 
self seven times on the earth before him ; as did also 
Leah and Rachel, with their children. The two 
brothers tenderly embraced each other, and Jacob 
prevailed upon Esau to accept his presents. Esau 
returned home, and Jacob arrived at Succoth beyond 
Jordan, where he dwelt some time. He afterwards 

assed the Jordan, and came to Salem, a city of the 
Bieeltemises, where he set up his tents, having pur- 
chased part of a field for the sum of a hundred 
kesitas or pieces of money, of the children of Hamor, 
Shechem’s father, chap. xxxiii. While Jacob dwelt 
at Salem, his daughter Dinah was ravished by She- 
chem; and her brothers, Levi and Simeon, took a 
crafty and severe revenge, by, killing the Shechem- 
ites, and pillaging their city, chap. xxxiv. Jacob, 
dreading the resentment of the neighboring people, 
retired to Bethel, where God commanded him to 
stay, and to erect an altar. In preparation for the 
sacrifice which he was to offer there, he desired, his 
people to purify themselves, to change their clothes, 
and to reject all the strange gods, which they might 
have brought out of Mesopotamia. These he took, 
and buried under an oak near Shechem. At his 
sacrifice the Lord appeared to him, and renewed 
his promises of protecting him, and of multiplying 
his family. After he had performed his devotions, 
he took the way to Hebron, to visit his father Isaac, 
who dwelt in the valley of Mamre. In the journey 
Rachel died in labor of Benjamin, and was buried 
near Bethlehem, where Jacob erected a monument 
for her, (Gen. xxxv. 16, 17.) and, proceeding to Heb- 
ron, pitched his tents at the tower of Edar. He had 
the satisfaction to find his father Isaac, and that 
good patriarch lived twenty-two years with his son, 
chap. xxxv About ten years before the death of 
Tsaac, Joseph was sold by his brethren, and Jacob, 
believing le Lad been devoured by wild beasts, was 
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afflicted in proportion to his tenderness for him. He 
passed about twenty-two years mourning for him, 
but at length Joseph discovered himself to his breth- 
ren in Egypt, chap. xliii. xliv. xlv. Being informed 
that Joseph was living, Jacob awaked, as it were, 
from slumber, and exclaimed, “It is enough ; Joseph 
my son is yet alive, I will go and see him before 1 
die.” On his arrival in Egypt, Joseph hasted to the 
land of Goshen, and they embraced with tears, 
Joseph presented him to the king, and Jacob haying 
wished him all happiness, Pharaoh asked him his age. 
He answered, “The time of my pilgrimage is a hun- 
dred and thirty years; few and evil have my years 
been, in comparison of the age of my fathers,” chap. 
xlvi. 29, &c. 

Jacob lived seventeen years in Egypt, and some 
time before his death adopted Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, and directed that they should share tbe Jand of 
Canaan, which God had promised him at Bethel. 
Joseph placed his sons on each side of his father, 
Ephraim on Jacob’s left, and Manasseh on his right 
hand. But Jacob, directed by the spirit of prophecy, 
laid his right hand on Ephraim’s head, and his left 
on Manasseh’s. Joseph would have changed the 
disposition of his hands ; but Jacob answered, 
“1 know what I do, my son.” Thus be gave 
Ephraim the pre-eminence »ver Manasseh; which 
the tribe always maintained, being, after Judah, 
the most considerable in Israel. Jacob also fore- 
told that God would bring his posterity back into 
the land of Canaan, which was promised to their 
fathers, and bequeathed to Joseph one portion above 
his brethren, which he took from the Amorite with 
his sword and his bow, chap. xlviii. 

Some time after this, Jacob assembled his sons to 
give them his prophet ¢ blessing. He desired to be 
buried in the cave oy2r against Mamre, where Abra- 
ham, Sarah, Isaac, aud Rebekah were buried; and 
then laid himself down and died. Joseph embalmed 
him after the manner of the Egyptians, and there 
was a general lamentation for hin: in Egyptseventy 
days; after which, Joseph and his brethren, with 
the principal men of Egypt, carried him to the 
burying-place of his fathers, near Hebron, chap. xlix. 

There are two or three incidents in the life of this 
patriarch which require more particular notice than 
they have received in this narrative. The bargain 
concluded between him and Laban (Gen. xxx. 32.) 
appears sufficiently singular to us; and not a little 
sarcasm has been wittily wasted on the patriarch, for 
the cunning and depth of plan which he manifested 
in this agreement; most, however, if not all, the lev- 
ity bas either been misapplied, or recoils on the igno- 
rance of those who have thought proper to indulge 
it. Jacob, it is possible, (not certain,) might make 
some alterations in the usual terms of such agree- 
ments; but they were, no doubt, understood to be 
equally advantageous to one party, as to the other; and 
we find Jacob complaining of Laban, “He has 
changed my wages TEN times,” verse 7. It would 
appear, that there were general rules established by 
custom, at least, if not by positive Jaw, on this sub- 
ject; but that private individuals might vary from 
them by specific agreement, as they thought most 
advantageous. The following extracts may enable 
the reader to judge for himself: “If a person, with- 
out receiving wages, or subsistence, or clothes, at- 
tends ten milch cows, he shall select, for his own use, 
the milk of that cow which ever produces most ; 
if he attend more cows, he shall take mith, after 
the same rate in lieu of wages. If a person attend 
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one hundred cows for the space of one year, without 
any appointment of wages, he shall take to himself 
one heifer of three years old ; and, also, of all those 
cows that produce milk, whatever the quantity may 
be, after every eight days, he shall take to himself 
the milk, the entire product of one day.” [That this 
custom continued long, appears from the apostle’s 
appeal to it, (1 Cor. ix. 7.) “Who feedeth a flock, 
and eateth not of the milk of the flock?”] “If he 
attend two hundred cows, the milk of one day, &c. 
—also a cow and her calf. Cattle shall be delivered 
over to the cowherd in the morning; the cowherd 
shall tend them the whole day with grass and water, 
and in the evening shall re-deliver them to the mas- 
ter, in the same manner as they were intrusted to 
him: if by the fault of the cowherd, any of the cat- 
tle be lost, or stolen, that cowherd shall make it good. 
If cattle suffer by thieves, tigers, pits, rocks, &c. if 
the cowherd ery out no fault lies on him, the loss 
shall fall on the owner. When employed night and 
day, if any by his fault be hurt, he shall make wt good. 
When acowherd hath led cattle to a distant place to 
feed, if any die of some distemper, notwithstanding 
the cowherd applied the proper remedy, the cow- 
herd shall carry the head, the tail, the fore foot, or 
some such convincing proof taken from that animal’s 
body, to the owner of the cattle ; having done this, 
he shall be no further answerable: if he neglect to 
act thus, he shall make good the loss.” (Gentoo 
Laws, p. 150, 151.) By this time we are prepared 
to notice a much more dignified conduct in Jacob, 
than perhaps we have been aware of. “The rams 
of thy flock have I not eaten; that which was torn 
of beasts, though the laws and usages in such cases 
would have authorized me, yet I brought not wnto 
thee the maimed limb, for a convincing proof of 
such an accident: I bore the loss of the creature, in 
silence ; of my hand didst thou also require the equiv- 
alent for that which was stolen by day, or even that 
stolen ey night, when I could not possibly prevent 
the theft! In short, to avoid words, I have borne much 
more loss, than in strictness, and according to cus- 
tom, I need to have done,” Gen. xxxi. 38, 39. 

It may not be out of place to remark, that this rep- 
resentation gives additional spirit to the valor of 
David: “Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and 
there came a lion and a bear, and took a lamb out of 
the flock ; and as I could not endure to be liable to 
any imputation of negligence or of cowardice, though 
the loss was not by my fault, and the laws would have 
cleared me, yet Iran after the wild beasts, and risked 
my life, to recover my father’s property,” 1 Sam. 
xvii. 34. See also Amos iii. 12: “Thus saith the 
Lord, As the shepherd recovereth out of the mouth 
of the lion, two legs, or a piece of an ear,”—in order 
that he may carry to his owner “ convincing proof 
from the animal’s body,” of the accident that has 
happened to it, that he himself had neither sold nor 
slain the creature, to his owner’s injury. Is not this 
the allusion?—Is not the behavior of Jacob’s sons 
also founded on the same principle ? Gen. xxxvii. 31. 
“They took Joseph’s coat, and dipped it in the blood 
of a kid, and senr (not BroveuT)it to their father— 
saying, This have we found; discern, now, whether 
it be thy son’s coat, or no. And Jacob knew it, and 
said, It is my son’s coat; Joseph is, doubtless, rent in 
pieces” by a wild beast.—Did not his brethren thus 
endeavor to send “convincing proof” of Joseph’s 
nopeless fate; as they would have brought “the 
head, the tail, or the fore foot of an animal” in the 
true characteristic style of shepherds ? 
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Most readers, no doubt, have been used to consider 
the case of Jacob, in his marriage with the two sis- 
ters, Leah and Rachel, as not merely hard, but as 
uncustomary and illegal; perhaps, as scarcely bind- 
ing, Gen. xxi. 21, seq. Had he not been imposed 
upon by Laban, he would have married Rachel, but 
would have declined Leah; though, after having 
married her, he would not divorce her. Admitting, 
as extremely probable, that Laban’s conduct was 
more cunning than upright, yet the excuse he makes 
for himself, we must acknowledge was founded in 
fact; though it leaves him guilty of not having ex- 
plained the laws or usages of the country to Jacob, 
On the contrary, he encouraged him to believe he 
had bargained for one daughter to be his wife, and 
afterwards deluded him by substituting another. Mr. 
Halhed observes, in his preface to the Gentoo Laws, 
(p. 69.) that “We find Laban excusing himself, for 
having substituted Leah in the place of Rachel, to 
Jacob in these words: ‘It must not be so done in our 
country, to give the youngest daughter before the 
first-born.’ This was long before Moses, So in this 
compilation, it is made criminal for a man to give his 
younger daughter in marriage before the elder; or 
for a younger son to marry while his elder brother 
remains unmarried. 

With regard to Jacob, it does not appear that in 
his marriage of two sisters, there was at that time, 
and in that country, what would be deemed a noto- 
rious and flagrant breach of propriety, if, indeed, 
there was any thing remarkable in it. We live in 
days of happier refinement, than to tolerate such 
connections; but that such continued to be formed 
in that country, long after the time of Jacob, is ascer- 
tained by a history recorded of Omar, the second 
caliph of the Mahometans after Mahomet. “ While 
he was on his journey, there came, at one of his 
stages, a complaint before him, of a man who had 
married two wives that were sisters both by father 
and mother; a thing which the old Arabians, so long 
as they continued in their idolatry, made no scruple 
of, as appears from that passage in the Koran, where 
it is forbidden for the time to come, and expressed in 
such a manner as makes it evident to have been no 
uncommon practice among them. Omar was very 
angry, and cited him and his two wives to make 
their appearance before him forthwith. After the 
fellow had confessed that they were both his wives, 
and so nearly related, Omar asked him ‘ What reli- 
gion he might be, or whether he was a Mussulman.’ 
—‘Yes, said the fellow. ‘And did you not know, 
then,’ said Omar, ‘that it was unlawful for you to 
have them, when God said, “ Veither marry two sisters 
ANY more?”’ (Koran, chap. iv. 277.) The fellow 
swore, that he did not know that it was unlawful ; 
neither was it unlawful, Omar swore, ‘he lied, and 
he would make him part with one of them, or else 
strike his head off’ The fellow began to grumble, 
and said ‘he wished he had never been of that reli- 
gion, for he could have done very well without it; 
and never had been a whit better for it since he had 
first professed it” Upon which Omar called him a 
little nearer, and gave him two blows on the crown 
with his stick, to teach him better manners, and learn 
him to speak more reverently of Mahometanism ; 
saying, ‘O thou enemy of God, and of thyself, dost 
thou revile Islam ; which is the religion that God, and 
his angels, and apostles, and the best of the creation 
have chosen ?’ and threatened him severely if be did 
not make a quick despatch, and take which of them 
he loved best. The fellow was so fond of them both, 
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that he could not tell which he had rather part with: 
upou which, some of Omar’s attendauts cast lots for 
the two women; the lot falling upon one of them 
three times, the man took her, and was forced to dis- 
miss the other.” (Ockley’s Hist. Sarac. vol. i. p. 219.) 
Had Jacob been questioned, which of the two sisters 
he would have relinquished, we may readily con- 
ceive his answer; and yet, perhaps, in parting with 
Leah and her children, he would have felt such a 
pang as genuine affection only could feel. (See Gen. 
Xxx. L, 2.) 

Will this story throw any light on the precept of 
Moses ? (Ley. xviii. 18.) “ And a wile, to her sister, 
thou shalt not take fo vex her, during her life.” Does 
not this restriction look somewhat like Malomet’s in 
the Koran, as if such practice had been common ? 
Why else forbid it? Does Moses forbid it, only when 
it would ver the other sister; but does he leave it as 
before, if the first sister did not remonstrate against 
it? or does he take for granted, that the first wife 
must be vexed by the admission of a sister? In the 
story of Omar’s determination, it should seein that 
both sisters were satisfied ; for, had one been veved, 
doubtless that had been the one to be put away. A 
custom, though not identically the same, yet allied to 
what we have mentioned, is plainly supposed in 
Judg. xv. 2. Samson’s father-in-law says, “I gave 
thy wife to thy companion ; is not her younger sister 
fairer than she? take her; I pray thee, instead of 
her.” He certainly does not propose an unheard- 
of connection, in this offer; or a connection noto- 
riously unlawful. 

For Jacon’s We xt see the article SuHecnem. 

JADDUA, or Jannus, high-priest of the Jews in 
the time of Alexander the Great. See ALEXANDER. 

JAEL, or Janen, wife ot’ Heber the Kenite, killed 
Sisera, general of the Cauaanitish army. Having 
fled to her tent, Jael took her opportunity, and, while 
he was sleeping, drove a large nail, or tent-pin, 
through his temples, Judg. iv. 17, 21. Why this 
woman violated the sacred rites of hospitality, by 
murdering her guest, does not appear. Scripture 
hints at the relation of her family to Moses by Ho- 
bab, and no doubt he and his family had received 
many advantages by means of Israel; for so Moses 
promised, “ We will surely do thee good.” Still, we 
must consider the secluded and sacred nature of the 
women’s tent in the Hast, (see Ten'r,) and that the 
victor would not have intruded there; the implied 
pledge of security in the food Jael had given to Sise- 
ya, which in the East is of considerable solemnity. 
(See Eatine.)—By way of apology, the rabbins say 
that the words, “ At her feet he bowed, he fell,” &c. 
(chap. v. 27.) imply, that he attempted rudeness to 
her; and that to resist such violation, she had re- 
course to “the workman’s hammer.” But it should 
be remembered, that a fugitive, as Sisera was, would 
have had little inclination at such a time; and it ap- 
ied clearly that fatigue and sleep overpowered him. 

e suggest as probable, (1.) that Jael had herself felt 
the severity of the late oppression of Israel by Sisera ; 
(2.) that she was actuated by motives of patriotism, 
and of gratitude toward Israel ; (3.) that the general 
character of Sisera might be so atrocious, that at any 
rate his death was desirable. We find a similar 
proceeding in the case of Judith, whose anxiety for 
the deliverance of her people led her to the employ- 
ment of artifice to accomplish her purposes. 

[As to the morality of the proceeding of Jael, in put- 
ting Sisera to death, we have no right to bring it to the 
test of modern principles and occidental feelings. 
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We must judge of it by the feclings of these among 
whom the right of avenging the blood cf a relative 
was so strongly rooted, that even Moses could not 
take it away. Jael was an ally by blood of the Is- 
raelitish nation; their chief oppressor, who had 
mightily oppressed them for the space ef twenty 
years, now lay defenceless before her; and he was 
moreover one of those whom Israel was bound by 
the command of Jehovah to extirpate. Perhaps, too, 
she felt herself called to be the instrument of God in 
working out for that nation a great deliverance, by 
thus exterminating their heathen oppressor. At least, 
Israel viewed it in this light; and in this view, we 
cannot reproach the heroine with that as a crime, 
which both she and Israel felt to be a deed performed 
in accordance with the mandate of Heaven. R. 

JAGUR, a city in the south of Judah, Josh. xv. 21. 
Its situation is not known. 

JAH, one of the names of God; contracted from 
Jehovah. It is compounded with many Hebrew 
words; as Adonijah, Halleluiah, Malachia ;—God is 
my Lord, Praise the Lord, The Lord is my king, &c. 

JAHAZ, also Janazan, and Jauzan,a city east of 


Jordan, near to which Moses defeated Sihon. It was 


given to Reuben, (Deut. ii. 32.) and was situated to the 
north, near Ar, the capital of Moab. It was given to 
the Levites, Josh. xxi. 86; 1 Chron. vi. 78. 

I. JAIR, of Manasseh, possessed the whole coun- 
try of Argob beyond Jordan, to the borders of Geshur 
and Maachathi, Judg. x. 3. He succeeded Tola in 
the government of Israel, and was succeeded by 
Jephthah. His government continued twenty-two 
years, from A. M. 2795 to 2817. (Comp. Numb. 
xxxii. 41 ; Deut. iii. 14 ; Josh. xiii. 30; 1 Kings iv. 13; 
1 Chron. ii. 22.) 

If. JAIR, the eighth month of the Hebrew civil 
year, and the second of the sacred year. It corre- 
sponded partly to March and April. 

JAIRUS, chief of the synagogue at Capernaum, 
whose daughter was restored to life by Jesus, Mark 
yv. 22; Luke viii. 41, seq. 

JAMBRES, a magician, who opposed Moses in 
Egypt. See Jannes. 

I. JAMES, surnamed Major, or the elder, to dis- 
tinguish him from James the younger, brother of 
John the Evangelist, and son of Zebedee and Sa- 
lome, Matt. iv. 21; xxvii. 56; compare Mark xv. 40. 
James was of Bethsaida in Galilee, and left his prop- 
erty to follow Christ. His mother, Salome, was one 
of those women who occasionally attended our Sa- 
viour in his journeys, and one day desired that her 
two sons might be seated at his right and left hand in 
his kingdom. Jesus replied, that this was only in the 
appointment of his heavenly Father, Matt. xx. 21, 
&c. James and John were originally fishermen, 
with Zebedee their father, Mark i. 19. They were 
witnesses of our Lord’s transfiguration, (Matt. xvii. 
1,2.) and when certain Samaritans refused to receive 
him, James and John wished for fire from heaven 
to consume them, Luke ix. 54. For this reason, it 
is thought the name of Boanerges, or sons of thun- 
der, was afterwards given to them. Some days after 
the resurrection of our Saviour, James and John 
went a fishing in the sea of Tiberias, where they 
saw Jesus, and were afterwards present at the ascen- 
sion of our Lord. James is said to have preached 
to all the dispersed tribes of Israel ; but of this there 
is no proof. His martyrdom, by Herod Agrippa, is 
related in Acts xii. 1, 2; cir. A. D. 42, or 44, for the 
date is not well determined. Clemens Alexandrinus 
informs us, that the man who brought James before 
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ine judges was so affected with his constancy in con- 
fessing Christ, that he declared himself a Christian, 
and was condemned, as well as the apostle, to be 
beheaded. 

Il. JAMES, surnamed the Less, brother of our 
Lord, (Gal. i.19; Joseph. Ant. lib. xx. cap. 8.) was 
son of Cleopas (or Alpheus) and Mary, sister of the 
Virgin Mary. (See Mark xv. 40; xvi. 13 compared 
with John xix. 25.) He was consequently cousin- 
german to Christ, and is therefore termed his brother, 
im the wider sense of that word, Gal. i. 19. (See 
Brornen.) He was surnamed the Just, for the ad- 
mirable holiness and purity of his life. By Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Hegesippus he is said to have 
been a priest, and to have observed the laws of the 
Nazarites from his birth, eating or drinking nothing 
capable of intoxicating; but this is not credible. 
Jerome assures us that the Jews so greatly esteemed 
him, that they strove to touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, and the Talmud relates several miracles said 
to have been wrought by James, the disciple of Jesus 
the carpenter. 

Our Saviour appeared to James eight days after 
the resurrection, 1 Cor, xv. 7. He was appointed 
bishop of Jerusalem; and we are assured by Euse- 
bius, was at Jerusalem, and considered as a pillar of 
the church, when Paul first visited that city after his 
conversion, Gal. i. 18. In the council of Jerusalem, 
(A. D. 51.) James gave his vote last ; and the result 
of the council was principally formed on what he 
said ; who, notwithstanding that he himself observed 
the ceremonies of the law, with his church, (comp. 
Gal. ii. 11, 12.) was of opinion, that such a yoke was 
not to be imposed on converts from among the hea- 
then, Acts xv. 13. The progress of the gospel 
alarmed the chief of the Jews, and Ananus, son of 
Annas the high-priest, mentioned in the gospel, un- 
dertook to put James to death, and accomplished his 
purpose. 

James was stoned by the Pharisees, and buried 
near the temple, in the place where he had suffered 
martyrdom, and where a monument was erected, 
which was much celebrated till Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by the Romans. The wisest of the Jews 
much disapproved this murder, and the behavior of 
Ananus, of which they made complaints to king 
Agrippa, and to Albinus, the Roman governor of the 
province. The latter threatened to punish his te- 
merity ; and Agrippa divested him of the high- 

wriesthood, which he had exercised only three months, 
at is cited as affirming, that the war which 
the Romans made against the Jews, and all the fol- 
lowing calamities, were imputed to the death of this 
just man. The ancient heretics forged writings, 
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God is Light, and in him is no darkness at all. 
1 John i. v. 


Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
mm him? My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue ; but in deed and in truth. iii. 17. 


This commandment have we from him, That he 
who loveth God, love his brother also. iv. 21. 
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which they ascribed to James, the brother of our 
Lord ; but the church acknowledges his epistle only 
as authentic. In this he argues principally against 
the abuse which many made of Paul’s principle, that 
faith and not works justifies before Goa, strongly 
maintaining the necessity of good works, 

Itis probable that James's strict observance of the 
Mosaic institutions, contributed to his preservation 
during many years at Jerusalem ; and shows the pru- 
dence of those who desired him to preside in the 
Christian church there ; as he would be least offen- 
sive to the Jewish rulers, though an apostle; nor 
would he detract from the reputation of the national 
rites among his own people. 

Tus Eertstte or James.—There are doubts to 
which Janes the church is indebted for this Epistle. 
The most ancient traditionary reports ascribe this 
Epistle to James the elder, the son of Zebedee, and 
consequently the brother of John, He was one of 
the three apostles in whom Christ placed the great- 
est confidence, who alone were witnesses to the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter from the dead, to the 
transfiguration of Christ, and to his agony in the gar- 
den. In the Syriac version, undoubtedly one of the 
oldest, and perhaps the best, into which the First 
Epistle of Peter, the First of John, and the Epistle 
of James, only, are admitted, there is a subscrip- 
tion, according to the edition of Widmanstadt, to 
this effect :—* In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
we here close the three Epistles of James, Peter, 
and John, who were witnesses to the revelation 
of our Lord, when he was transfigured on mount 
Tabor, and who saw Moses and Elias speaking 
with him.” To this Michaélis adds the subscrip- 
tion to the edition of the Syriac version, mab 
lished by Tremellius, which is to the same pur- 
port; also, that of a manuscript of the old Latin 
version, the Codex Corbiensis, which is, tert 
Epistola Jacobi, filii Zebedei. Could we depend 
on these subscriptions, the question were settled ; 
but all subscriptions are doubtful, and can justly 
claim no great reliance. However, they show what 
some, at least, thought anciently. James the elder 
was beheaded about A. D. 43 or 44. “Tf, therefore, 
he was the author of this Epistle,” says Michaélis, 
“it must have been the first written of all the Epis- 
tles.” But this opinion is not tenable, if the First 
Epistle of John were written in Jerusalem, if it were 
addressed to the visitants of that city, and if its ob- 


jects were such as most properly may be attributed 


to the infant state of the church. (See Jonny.) A 
comparison between these two Epistles might be 
instituted with considerable effect. The coincidence 
is more than accidental. 


Sentiments or James. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of Lights, 
with whom is no yariableness, neither shadow of 
turning. i, 17. 


Ifa brother or a sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye 
give them not those things which are needful to the 
body, what doth it profit? ii, 15. 


If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the Scrip- 
ture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, thou 
dost well. ii, 8. 


JAN 


Love not the world, neither the things thatare in the 
world. If any mau love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him, for all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. ii. 15. 


If any man see his brother sin a sin which is not 
unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give him life 
for them that sin not unto death. v. 16, 


It is not proper to do more than submit these pas- 
sages to the reader, who will draw his own conclu- 
sions from them. If they really were written by the 
two brothers, these traces of similarity are easily ac- 
counted for ; if they were the first published papers 
in behalf of the Christian cause, they justify an addi- 
tional portion of respectful consideration ; and if we 
had the history of the time completely before us, we 
should find them very suitable to the state of the 
Jews in foreign parts. The “wars and fightings” 
mentioned by James may well be thought those 
which took place under Asineus and Anileus, in Mes- 
opotamia, &c. about A. D. 40, as described by Jose- 
vate If so, this Epistle must be placed after the 

irst Epistle of John. Those contests, with others 
in yarious parts, might occasion the Epistle ; and the 
Epistle might occasion the-death of the author. To 
examine the style or the phraseology of this tract, 
would be out of place here. It may be observed, 
however, that the term “synagogue” applied to places 
of worship, where Christians met, marks a very early 
date ; since that appellation was certainly not long 
continued among believers. If it be thought, that 
these places of worship were those which appertained 
to the Jewish nation, as such, under the indulgence 
of the governing powers, it agrees equally well with 
an early date; since it proves that the separation be- 
tween Christians and Jews had not yet taken place. 
The Jewish believers in Christ in foreign parts, con- 
tinued to hold communion with their nation ; they 
had not been expelled, neither had they, as yet, 
withdrawn themselves. 

{The attempt here made to refer the Epistle of 
James to the elder apostle of this name, is by no means 
satisfactory in itself} nor does it accord with the tradi- 
tion of the church, nor the results of critical research. 
Commentators are almost unanimous in ascribing it 
to James the Less, and suppose it to have been writ- 
ter just before his death, about A. D. 62. R. 

JANNES and JAMBRES, two magicians who re- 
sisted Moses, in Egypt, 2 Tim. iii.8. As these names 
are not found in the Old Testament, the apostle prob- 
ably derived them from tradition. They are often 
mentioned by Jewish and rabbinical writers. The 
parapbrast Jonathan, on Numb. xxiii. 22, says they 
were the two sons of Balaam, who accompanied him 
to Balak, king of Moab. They are called by several 
names, in several translations. Artapanus affirms, 
that Pharaoh sent for magicians, from Upper Egypt, 
to oppose Moses; and Ambrosiaster, or Hilary the 
Deacon, says, they were brothers. He cites a book 


entitled Jannes and Mambres, which is also quoted 


py Origen, and ranked as apocryphal by Gelasius. 
There is a tradition in the Talmud, that Juhanni and 
Mamré, chief of Pharaoh’s physicians, said to Moses, 
«Thou bringest straw into Egypt, where abundance 
of corn grew ;’—To bring your magical arts hither, 
js to as uch purpose as to bring water to the Nile. 
Numenius, cited by mares says, “Jannes and 
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Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that 
the friehdship of the world is enmity with God? 
whoever, therefore, will be a friend of the world is 
the enemy of God. iv. 4. 


Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and 
one convert him, let him know, that he who con- 
verteth the sinner from the error of his way, shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins, v. 19, 


Jambres were sacred scribes of the Egyptians, who 
excelled in magic at the time when the Jews were 
driven out of Egypt. These were the only persons 
whom the Egyptians found capable of opposing 
Moses, who was a man whose prayers to God were 
very powerful. These two men, Jannes and Jam- 
bres, were alone able to frustrate the calamities which 
Moses brought upon the Egyptians.” Pliny speaks 
of the faction or sect of magicians, of whom he says 
Moses, Jannes, and Jocabel, or Jotapa, were heads. 
The Mussulmans have several particulars to the same 
purpose. Their recital supposes, that the magicians 
wrought no miracle, but only played conjuring tricks, 
in which they endeavored to impose upon the eyes 
of spectators. Moses, however, expresses himself as 
if Pharaoh’s magicians really operated the same ef- 
fects as himself; so that Pharaoh and his whole court 
were persuaded, that the power of their magicians 
was equal to that of Moses, till those magicians, not 
being able to produce lice, as Moses had done, were 
constrained to acknowledge that the finger of God 
was in the work, Exod. viii. 18, 19. 

JANONAH, a city of Ephraim, on the frontiers 
of Manasseh, Josh. xvi. 6. 

JAPHA, a city of Galilee, near Jotapata, according 
to Josephus. Probably the city called Japhia, (Josh. 
xix. 12.) belonging to Zebulun. 

JAPHETH, the enlarger, the eldest son of Noah, 
though generally named last of the three brothers— 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Japheth is known in 
profane authors under the name of Tipetus. The 
poets (Hesiod, be aaa make him father of reaven 
and earth, or of Titan and the earth. His habitation 
was in Thessaly, where he became celebrated for his 
power and violence. He married a nymph named 
Asia; by whom he had four sons, Hesperus, Atlas, 
Epimetheus, and Prometheus, who are all very fa- 
mous among the ancients. The Greeks believed 
that Japheth was the father of their race, whence the 
proverb, “As old as Japheth.” It is very possible 
that Neptune is a memorial or transcript of Japheth. 
There is some resemblance in the character; Nep- 
tune is god of the sea, as Japheth is lord of the isles. 
Saturn divided the world among his three sons, Jupi- 
ter, Pluto, and Neptune; thus Noah distributed the 
earth among Shem, Ham, and Japheth. Jupiter is 
Ham, Pluto is Shem, and Japheth is Neptune. The 
sons of Japheth were Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, Gen. x. 4. Gomer was 
probably father of the Cimbri, or Cimmerians 5 Ma- 
gog of the Scythians; Madai of the Macedonians, or 
of the Medes; Javan of the Jonians and Greeks ; 
Tubal of the Tibarenians; Meshech, of the Musco- 
vites, or Russians ; and Tiras, of the Thracians. By 
the isles of the Gentiles, the Hebrews understood the 
islands of the Mediterranean, and all other countries 
to which they could go by sea only, as Spain, Gaul, 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, &c. 

The descendants of Japheth possessed all Europe, 
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the islands in the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, and 
the northern parts of Asia. Noah, when blessing 
Japheth, said, “ God shall enlarge Japheth; and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall 
be his servant,” Gen. ix. 27. This was accomplished 
when the Greeks, and after them, the Romans, sub- 
dued Asia and Africa, where were the dwellings and 
dominions of Shem, and of Canaan. It is worthy of 
remark, that the allusion to countries the most dis- 
tant which occurs in the Bible, is in this prophetic 
benediction of Noah, “God shall enlarge the enlarger” 
(Japheth.) Now, as from the earliest ages, the eldest 
sou was, by his birthright, entitled to a double por- 
tion of his father’s property, it leads us to conceive 
of such a distribution in this instance. 

JAPHO, see Joppa. 

JAREB, (Hos. v. 13; x. 6.) the name of a king; 
or more probably it signifies hostile, i. e. here, the 
hostile king. Others mahe itthe great king, viz. 
the king of Assyria. (Compare 2 Kings xviii. 19.) 

JASHER, Boox or, see Brat, p. 171. 

Il. JARMUTH, a city of Issachar, given to the Le- 
vites of Gershom ; it wasa city of refuge, Josh. xxi. 29, 

If. JARMUTH, a city of Judah, the king of 
which was killed by Joshua, Josh. x. 5, ete. Jerome 
places it four miles from Eleutheropolis, near Es- 
thaol, in one place, but in another, ten miles, in the 
way to Jerusalem. 

JASHOBEAM, a son of Zabdiel, who commanded 
twenty-four thousand men, who did duty in David’s 
court in the month Nisan, 1 Chron. xxvii. 2. Some 
believe him to be Jashobeam son of Hachmoni, 
which signifies the wise, and was perhaps a surname, 
1 Chron. xi. 11. In the corresponding passage in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8, we read: “The Tachmonite, that 
sat in the seat, the head of the three, Adino of Ezni, 
who lifted up his spear against eight hundred men, 
whom he slew.” But the text of Chronicles imports 
that “Jashobeam, a Hachmonite, chief of the thirty, 
lifted up his spear against three hundred, whom he 
slew at one time.” How are these statements to 
be reconciled? Jashobeamis the son of Hachmoni, 
he kills three hundred men, and he is chief of the 
thirty, Adino, on the contrary, is head of the three, 
and kills eight hundred men. When we examine 
the subject closely, however, it appears, that the dif- 
ference proceeds only from some letters which are 
read differently in the texts. Calmet would there- 
fore correct the text in the second book of Samuel 
thus: “Jashobeam, son of Hachmoni, head of the 
thirty, he lifted up the wood of his spear against 
three hundred men, whom he slew.” The Sep- 
tuagint reads, “Jeshbaal, son of Techemani, was 
head of the three. This is Adino the Eznite, who 
drew his sword against eight hundred.” In the 
Roman edition, Jebosthe the Canaanite, head of the 
three, &c. We cannot see from whence they took 
Adino the Eznite, which is entirely superfluous in 
this place. Another mode of removing the dis- 
crepancy, is by supposing that Jashobeam, the 
Hachmonite, died during David’s life, and that Adino, 
the Eznite, was appointed in his place. And it is 
remarked that 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, literally rendered, im- 
pone, “these are the names of the mighty men whom 

avid had—he who sits in the seat of the Tachmo- 
nite, that is, of Jashobeam the Hachmonite, who was 
chief among the captains, he is Adino, the Eznite ;” 
—who perhaps is the Adino, son of Shiza, (1 Chr. 
xi. 42.) chief of the Reubenites, who had thirty under 
him. Shiza might be the name of his family ; Eznite 
that of his country. 
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JASHUB, or Surar-Jasunus, son of Isaiah, Isa. 
vii. 3. Shear-Jashub signifies the remainder shall re- 
turn; and the prophet, by giving his son this name, 
intended to show, that the Jews, who should be car- 
ried to Babylon, would return. 

I. JASON, a high-priest of the Jews, and brother 
of Onias III., was a man of unbounded ambition, 
who scrupled not to divest his brother of the higb- 
priesthood, in order to seize that dignity himself, 
sacrilegiously purchasing it of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Jason did all he could to abolish the worship of God 
in Jerusalem, and to prevail with the very priests to 
adopt the religion of the Greeks. He is to be con- 
sidered as the cause of all the calamities which befell 
the Jews under Antiochus. He died at Lacedemon, 
a city in alliance with the Jews, to which he had 
fled from Aretas, or Menelaus; and his body re- 
mained without burial, the greatest indignity that 
could be offered to him. 

II. JASON, Paul’s kinsman, and his host at 
Thessalonica, (Rom. xvi. 21.) hazarded his life to pre- 
serve him during a sedition in that city, Acts xvii. 7. 

JASPER, in Latin, in Greek jaspis, in Hebrew 
now, jaspeh, a precious stone of various colors, as 
purple, cerulean, green, &c. Ex. xxviii. 20; Rev. iv. 3. 

JATTIR, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 48.) after- 
wards given to the Levites of Kohath’s family, chap. 
xxi. 14. Eusebius places it in the district of Daroma 
toward the city of Malatha, twenty ‘miles from 
Eleutheropolis. 

JAVAN, fourth son of Japheth, (Gen. x. 2, 4.) and 
father of the Ionians, or Greeks. See Greece. 

JAVELIN; a kind of long dart, or light spear, 
thrown as a missile weapon at the enemy. 

JAZER, a city east of Jordan, and at the foot of 
the mountains of Gilead, given to Gad, and after- 
wards to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 39. 

JEALOUS, JEALOUSY, suspicions of infidelity, 
especially as applied to the marriage state. God’s 
tender love toward his church is sometimes called 
jealousy. Paul says to the Corinthians, that he is 
jealous over them with a godly jealousy, that he might 
present them as a chaste virgin to Christ. The word, 
however, is frequently used to express the vindictive 
acts of dishonored love. Thus the psalmist, (Ixxix. 
5.) representing the church as smarting under divine 
judgments, occasioned by her infidelity to God, says, 
“ How long, Lord, shall thy jealousy burn like fire ?” 
(See also 1 Cor. x. 22.) 

Warers of Jeatousy.—There is something ex- 
tremely curious, if not inexplicable, m the solemn 
process prescribed in Numb. y. 11—31. for the detec- 
tion and punishment of a woman who had excited 
her husband’s jealousy, without affording him the or- 
dinary means of proving her infidelity. See Aput- 
TERY. 

JEARIM, mount, (Josh. xv. 10.)a boundary of the 
inheritance of Judah. It was a woody mountain, 
on which the city of Balah, or Kirjath-jearim, was 
situated. 

I. JEBUS, son of Canaan, and father of the Jebu- 
sites, (Josh. xv. 63.) who dwelt in Jerusalem, and in 
the mountains around it. 

II. JEBUS, the ancient name of Jerusalem, de- 
rived from Jebus, the son of Canaan, Judg. xix. 11. 
See JERUSALEM. 

JEBUSITES, see Jesus I,andCanaanirEs, p.243. 

JECONIAHU, see Jenoracuin. 

JEDIAEL, of Manasseh, a brave man en David’s 
army, who abandoned Saul’s party, (1 Chron. xi. 45; 
xii. 20.) and came to David at Ziklag. 
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JEDUTHUN, a Levite of Merari’s family; and 
one of the four great masters of music belonging to 
the temple, 1 Chron. xvi. 41, 42. The name is 
also put for his descendants, Jeduthunites, who occur 
later as singers and players on instruments, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 15; Neh. xi. 17. So in the superscription of 
Psalins xxxix, Ixii. Ixxvii. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA, the heap of witness, a 
name given by Laban to a heap or circle of stones, 
which was erected by himself and Jacob, in witness 
of an agreernent made between them, Gen. xxxi. 47, 
&c. The term is Chaldee, and it is usually thought 
to prove that the Chaldee language was different from 
the Hebrew. It might be so; but we should re- 
member that Jacob gave two names to this place, 
“Galeed, and Mizpeh.” Might not Laban do the 
same? varying the term, as Mizpeh differs from Ga- 
leed ; for it does not appear that Laban, when speak- 
ing afterwards, uses the Chaldee words, Jegar saha- 
dutha ; but the Hebrew words which Jacob used, 
“this (gal) heap be witness, and this (mizpeh) pillar 
be witness.” So that in these instances he certainly 
retained his Hebrew. See Srones. 

I, JEHOAHAZ, son of Jehu, king of Israel, suc- 
ceeded his father, ante A. D. 856, and reigned seven- 
teen years, 2 Kings xiii. He did evil in the sight of 
the Lord, like Jeroboam, son of Nebat, wherefore the 
anger of the Lord delivered Israel during all his 
reign to Hazael, king of Syria, and Benhadad, son of 
Hazael. Jehoahaz, overwhelmed with so many ca- 
lamities, prostrated himself before the Lord; and the 
Lord heard him, and sent him a saviour in Joash his 
son, who re-established the affairs of Israel, and se- 
cured his people from the kings of Syria. Of all his 
soldiers, Jehoahaz had left only 50 horsemen, 10 
chariots, and 10,000 foot; for the king of Syria had 
defeated them, and made them like the dust of the 
threshing-floor, Neither punishment nor mercy, 
however, was sufficient to prevail with the Israelites 
to forsake their evil ways. Joash, the successor of 
Jehoahaz, was more fortunate than bis father, but not 
more pious. 

Il. JEHOAHAZ, or Saavxvm, son of Josiah, king 
of Judah, (Jer. xxii. 11.) succeeded his father, (2 
Kings xxiii. 30—82.) though he was not the eldest 
son. He was 23 years old when he began to reign, 
and reigned about three months, (ante A. D. 609,) 
when he was deposed by Necho, king of Egypt, who 
loaded him with chains, and sent him into Egypt, 
where he died, Jer. xxii. 11, 12. 

There is a considerable difficulty in the chronology 
of this prince’s reign, In 2 Kings xxiii. 31, we read, 
“That he was 23 years old when he began to reign, 
aud he reigned three months in Jerusalem.” His 
brother Jehoiakim succeeded him, being 25, ver. 36. 
It is generally concluded from hence, that the people 
placed Jehoahaz on the throne without following the 
natural order of succession, he not being the eldest 
son of Josiah. The reason of this preference is not 
known, but it seems unquestionable, and a number of 
conjectures have been offered for its solution. Is it 
probable that Jehoiakim was born before Josiah’s ele- 
vation to the throne? See Herr. 

JEHOIACHIN, Jeconran, (Jer. xxvii. 20.) or Co- 
niau, (Jer. xxxvii. 1.) son of Jehoiakim, king of Ju- 
dah, and grandson of Josiah, reigned but three 
months over Judah, 2 Kings xxiv. 8 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
9. It is believed that he was born about the time of 
the first Babylonish captivity, (A. M.3398,) when Je- 
hoiakim, or Eliakim, his father, was carried to Babylon. 
Jehoiakim afterwards returned, and reigned tid A. 
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M. 3405, when he was killed by the Cha deans in tne 
eleventh year of his reign. Jehoiachin succeeded 
him, and reigned alone three months and ten days 3; 
after having reigned ten years in conjunction with 
his father. By this distinction, the above-cited pas- 
sages are reconciled. In the second book of Kings, it 
is said he was eighteen years of age when he began 
to reign ; whereas in the Chronicles it is said he was 
but eight; that is, he was but eight years old when 
he began to reign with his father, but eighteen when 
he began to reign alone. The Kings and Chronicles 
intimate, that the people set up Jehoiachin, or that they 
acknowledged him as king in his father’s room. But 
Josephus (Antiq. lib. x. cap. 9.) says, Nebuchadnezzar 
gave him the kingdom ; and some months after, fear- 
ing he might revolt, to avenge the death of his father 
Jehoiakim, he sent an army against him, which be- 
sieged him in Jerusalem. Jehoiachin would not ex- 
pose the town on his account; he sent his mother 
and his nearest relations as hostages to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s generals, having first received a promise and 
an oath from them, that they would not injure the 
town or the hostages. Nebuchadnezzar, however, 
ordered his generals to send the prince to Babylon, 
with his mother, his friends, and all the youth and 
trading part of the city, amounting to 10,832 persons, 
The account in Kings is shorter, and differs from Jo- 
sephus. It says, that the king of Babylon first sent his 
generals and his army to open the siege of Jerusalem, 
and afterwards was himself present at it; that Jehoi- 
achin went out of the city with his mother, his princes, 
servants, and officers, and surrendered to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who took away the riches, and all the 
best inhabitants of Jerusalem, to the number of 10,000, 
leaving only the poor ; taking the king, the queen, &c. 
7000 men of war, 1000 good artificers, and all that 
were capable of bearing arms. Whether in the 
10,000, the subsequent 8000 are to be comprehended, 
we know not. It is credible, that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
view in transporting to Babylon all the good work- 
men in iron, gold, silver, wood, &c. was to fill the 
city of Babylon, which he had embellished and en- 
larged. This also was his aim in bringing whole na- 
tions from other countries to Babylon, or Babylonia, 
which he intended to make the most beautiful and 
flourishing country in the world. 

Jeremiah (xxii. 24.) mentions Jehoiachin as a very 
bad prince, whose sins had incurred the indignation 
of God. “As I live, saith the Lord, though Coniah, 
the son of Jehoiakim, were the signet upon my right 
hand, yet would I pluck thee thence,” chap. xxii. 24. 
“Thus saith the Lord, Write ye this man childless, 
a man that shall not prosper in his days; for no man 
of his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne of 
David, and ruling any more in Judah,” ver. 30. All 
this was executed ; Jehoiachin succeeded in none of 
his designs. He was taken and carried to Babylon, 
where he died; but it is supposed that he repented, 
and that God treated him with mercy ; for Evilmero- 
dach, Nebuchadnezzar’s successor, used him honora- 
bly, took him out of prison, spoke kindly to him, and 
placed his throne above the throne of other princes, 
at his court, 2 Kings xxv. 27 ; Jer. lii. 31. The words, 
Write this man childless, cannot be taken literally, 
since we know that Jehoiachin was the father of Sa- 
Jathiel, and other children, enumerated 1 Chron, iii. 
17, 18. and Matt. i. 12. But the Hebrew word trans- 
lated childless, is taken likewise for one who has lost 
his children, who has no successor or heir, In thig 
sense, Jehoiachin, son of a king, and himself a king, 
Was as a man without issue, since no son succeeded 
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him in his kingdom: for neither Salathiel, who was 
born and died in captivity, nor Zerubbabel, who re- 
turned from Babylon, nor any of Jehoiachin’s descend- 
ants, sat on the throne of Judah. This is. fairly im- 
plied in the words, “No man of his seed (that is, 
yosterity) shall prosper ;” so that it appears he might 
ie seed ; but no one who should enjoy the royal 
dignity. The passage should be rendered, “ Write 
this man forsaken, successorless.” We know not the 
year of his death. 

JEHOIADA, by Josephus called Joapus, succeed- 
ed Azariah in the high-priesthood, and was succeed- 
ed by Zechariah. In 1 Chron. vi. 9, 10, Johanan 
and Azariah seemed to be confounded with Jehoiada 
and Zechariah. This high-priest, with his wife Je- 
hosbabeath, rescued Joash, son of Joram, king of 
Judah, when but one year old, from the murderous 
violence of Athaliah ; and concealed him in the tem- 
ple. After seven years, he set him on the throne of 
David, 2 Kings xi. xii, and 2 Chron. xxiii. xxiv. 
(See Arnaxran, and Joasu.) While Jehboiada lived, 
and Joash followed his advice, every thing happily 
succeeded. The high-priest formed a design of re- 

airing the temple, and collected considerable sums 
in the cities of Judah ; but the Levites did not ac- 
quit themselves of their commission with diligence 
till after the king was of age, and the prince and the 
high-priest united their authority in promoting the 
design, 2 Kings xii. and 2 Chron. xxiv. 5, &c. Jehoi- 
ada left a son, Zechariah, who was high-priest after 
him, and was put to death by Joash, with an ingrati- 
tude which has loaded his memory with eternal 
ignominy, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, 21. Jehoiada died, 
aged one hundred and thirty, ante A. D. 834. He was 
buried in the sepulchre of the kings at Jerusalem ; a 
distinction due to those services which he had ren- 
dered to the king, the state, and the royal family, 
ver. 15. 

JEHOIAKIM, or Exraxim, brother and successor 
of Jehoahaz, king of Judah, was made king by Ne- 
cho, king of Egypt, at his return from an expedition 
against Carchemish, 2 Kings xxiii. 34—36. ante A. 
D. 609. Necho changed his name from Eliakim to 
Jehoiakim, and set a ransom on him of a hundred 
talents of silver, and ten talents of gold; to raise 
which, Jehoiakim laid heavy taxes on his people. 
He was twenty-five years old when he began to 
reign, and he reigned eleven years at Jerusalem. He 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and Jeremiah (xxii. 
13, &c.) reproaches him with building his house by 
unrighteousness, with oppressing unjustly his sub- 
jects, with keeping back the wages of those whom 

e had employed; with having his heart and his 
eyes turned to avarice and inhumanity; and with 
following his inclination to barbarities and wicked 
actions. ‘The same prophet informs us, that he sent 
men to bring the prophet Urijah out of Egypt, whith- 
er he had fled; that he put him to the sword, and 
left him without burial, Jer. xxvi. 23. For these and 
other crimes, the Lord threatens bim with an unhap- 
py end. He shall die, says Jeremiah, (xxii. 18, 19.) 
and shall be neither mourned for nor regretted. 
“He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, drawn 
and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” After 
about four years’ subjection to the king of Egypt, 
Jehoiakim fell under the dominion of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king of the Chaldeans, who, having recovered 
what Necho had taken on the Euphrates, came into 
Pheenicia and Judea, subdued Jerusalem, and sub- 
jected it to the same burdens and conditions which 
it suffered under the king of Egypt, 2 Kings xxiv. 1, 
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2. Jehoiakim was taken, and Nebuchadnezzar put 
him in fetters, intending to carry him to Babylon ; 
but he restored him to liberty, and Jeft him in his 
own country, on condition of paying a large tribute. 

Thus, Daniel and Jeremiah are reconciled with 
the Kings and Chronicles. In 2 Chron, xxxvi. 6, 
according to the Hebrew, it is said, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar bound Jehoiakim in chains to carry him to 
Babylon ; and Daniel relates, that the Lord delivered 
Jehoiakim into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar; that 
that prince carried to Babylon a great part of the 
vessels belonging to the house of God, with some 
captives, among whom were Daniel and his.com- 
panions ; but he does not say that Jehoiakim was 
carried there. The books of Kings and Chronicles 
inform us, that Jehoiakim reigned eleven years at 
Jerusalem, 2 Kings xxiii. 86; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, 
Jeremiah says, that Nebuchadnezzar retook Carche- 
mish from Necho, king of Egypt, in the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim ; and elsewhere, that the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar agreed with the fourth of Jehoia- 
kim. All these chronological marks evince that 
Nebuchadnezzar did not come into Judea till A. M. 
3399, which is the fourth year of Jehoiakim ; that 
Jehoiakim was not carried into Babylon, but put in 
chains in order to be removed thither, yet afterwards 
was set at liberty, and left at Jerusalem ; and lastly, 
that Jehoiakim was four years subject to Necho, be- 
fore he became tributary to Nebuchadnezzar. 

In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah having 
dictated to Baruch the prophecies which he had pro- 
nounced till that time, the scribe read them the year 
following before all the people in the temple, Jer. 
xxxvi. 1—10, 20—82. Jehoiakim was informed of 
this, and, ordering the book to be brought to him, he 
had a page or two read, and then destroyed the rest 
by cutting and burning. He also gave orders for 
seizing Jeremiah and Baruch ; but the Lord conceal- 
ed them. 

The prophet, having been commanded to have his 
prophevies again written down, pronounced terrible 
menaces against Jehoiakim, of which the king soon 
experienced the truth. Three years afterwards, he 
rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, who sent troops of 
Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and Ammonites into 
all the country, who carried 3320 Jews to Babylon, 
in the seventh year of Jehoiakim, A.M. 3401. Four 
years afterwards, Jehoiakim himself was taken, slain, 
and thrown into the common sewer, as Jeremiah had 
predicted. He was succeeded by his son Jehoiachin, 
ante A. D. 599, 

JEHOIARIB, head of the first family of priests 
established by David, 1 Chron. xxiv. 7. From 
this illustrious family the Maccabees descended, 1 
Mac. ii. 1. 

JEHONADAB, see Jonapas. 

I. JEHORAM, or Joram, (2 Kings xi. 2.) son and 
successor of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, (2 Kings 
viii. 16.) was born A. M. 3080, and associated with 
his father in the kingdom, A. M. 3112. He reigned 
alone after the death of Jehoshaphat, and died, ac- 
cording to Usher, ante A. D. 885. His queen, Atha- 
liah, daughter of Omri, engaged him in idolatry, and 
other sins, which produced calamities throughout his 
reign. Jehoram, being settled in the kingdom, be- 
gan his career with the murder of all his brothers 
whom Jehoshaphat had removed from public busi- 
ness, and placed in the fortified cities of Judah. To 
punish his impiety, the Lord permitted the Edomites 
who had been subject to the kings of Judah to revolt, 
2 Kings viii. 20, 21; 2-Chron. xxi.8, 9 Jehoram 
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marched against them and defeated their cavalry, but 
could not subdue them: from that time they continued 
free. About this time Libnah, a city of Judah, also 
rebelled. ‘The Philistines and Arabians ravaged the 
territories of Judah, plundered the king’s palace, and 
carried away his wives and children, so that he had 
none remaining except Jehoahaz, the youngest. In 
addition to this, God afflicted him with a cruel dysen- 
tery, which tormented him two years, and brought 
him to his grave. The people refused to pay him 
the same honors as they had paid to his predecessors, 
by burning spices over their bodies. He was buried 
in Jerusalem, but not in a royal sepulchre, ante 
A. D. 885. 

Il. JEHORAM, king of Israel, see Joram II. 

JEHOSHABEATH, see Jenosuepa. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, king of Judah, son of Asa, as- 
cended the throne when aged thirty-five, and reigned 
twenty-five years. He prevailed against Baasha, 
king of Israel; and placed garrisons in the cities of 
Judah and Ephraim, which had been conquered by 
his father. e demolished the high places and 
groves, and God was with him, because he was faith- 
ful. In the third year of his reign, he sent officers, 
with priests and Levites, throughout Judah, with the 
book of the law, to instruct the people, and God 
blessed his zeal. He was feared by all his neighbors ; 
and the Philistines and Arabians were tributaries to 
him. Ue built several houses in Judah in the form 
of towers, and fortified several cities. He generally 
kept an army, or more probably an enrolled militia, 
of 1,000,000 men, without reckoning the troops in his 
strong holds. Scripture reproaches Jehoshaphat on 
account of his alliance with Ahab, king of Israel, 1 
Kings xxii. 44; 2 Chron. xviii. 35. Being on a visit 
to this wicked prince, at Samaria, Ahab invited him 
to march with him against Ramoth-Gilead. Jehosh- 
aphat consented, but asked first for an « pinion from 
a prophet of the Lord. In the battle, the enemy 
took him for Ahab, but he crying out, they discover- 
ed their mistake, and he returned safely to Jerusalem. 
The prophet Jehu reproved bim sharply for assisting 
Ahab, (2 Chron. xix. 1, &c.) and Jeboshaphat repair- 
ed his fault by the regulations and good order which 
he established in his dominions, both as to civil and 
religious affairs ; by appointing honest and able judges, 
by regulating the discipline of the priests and Le- 
vites, and by enjoining them to perform punctually 
their duty. After this, the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Meonians, people of Aiabia Petreea, declared 
war against him. They advanced to Hazazon-Ta- 
mar, or En-gedi, and Jehoshaphat went with his 
nt ia to the temple, and offered up prayers to God. 

ahaziel, son of Zechariah, encouraged the king, and 
promised, that the next day he should obtain a victory 
without fighting. This was fulfilled, for these people, 
being assembled against Judah, quarrelled, and killed 
one another; so that Jehoshaphat and his army had 
only to gather their spoils, chap. xx. 

Some time afterwards, Jehoshaphat agreed with 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, jointly to equip a fleet in the 
port of Ezion-gaber, on the Red sea, in order to go 
to Tarshish, ver. 35, 36. Eliezer, son of Dodovah, 
of Mareshah, came to the king, and said, “ Because 
thou hast made an alliance with Ahaziah, God hath 
Bene roman thy designs, and thy ships are shattered.” 
Jehoshaphat continued to walk in the ways of the 
‘Lord; but did not destroy the high places; and the 


hearts of the ) were not directed entirely to the 
God of their fathers.—He died after reigning twenty- 


five years, and was buried in the royal sepulchre. 
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His son Jehoram reigned in his stead ante A. D 
889, 2 Chron. xxi. 1, &c. 1 Kings xxii. 42. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, Tue Vatiey or, a narrow 
glen which runs from north to south, between the 
mounts Olives and Moriah, and through which tlows 
the Kidron. The prophet Joel (iii. 2, 12.) says, 
“The Lord will gather all nations in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them there.” Je- 
hoshaphat, in Hebrew, signifies the judgment of God ; 
and there can be no doubt that the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, that is, of God’s judgment, is symbolical, as 
well as the valley of decision, i. ¢. punishment, in the 
same chapter. From this passage, however, the 
Jews, and many Christians also, have been of opinion, 
that the last judgment will be solemnized in the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. See JerusaLem. 

JEHOSHEBA, or Jenosnaseatru, daughter of 
Joram, and sister of Ahaziah, king of Judah. She 
married Jehoiada the high-priest, and saved Joash, 
then buta year old, from the fury of Athaliah, who mur- 
dered all the princes of the royal family, 2 Kings xi. 
1—3; 2 Chr. xxii. 11. See Joasu, and ArHALian, 

JEHOSHUAH, (Num. xiii. 16.) see Josaua. 

JEHOVAH, the ineflable and mysterious name of 
God. I appeared, says the Almighty, to Abraham, 
and to Isaac, and to Jacob, by the name of God Al- 
mighty, (Al-Shaddai,) but by my name Jehovah was 
Inot knownto them. Shaddai signifies the almighty, 
(or all bountiful,) Jehovah signifies the self-existent, 
he who gives being and existence to others. Calmet 
thinks that when God declared to Moses, that he had 
not made known his name Jehovah, he did not mean, 
that former patriarchs had been ignorant of him, as 
God the creator, the self-existing ; but that he had 
not revealed this name, which so well expresses his 
nature, and by which he would afterwards be in- 
voked; and that where Moses uses the name when 
speaking of times prior to this appearance, (Gen. iy. 
26; xiv. 22; xv. 7.) he uses it by way of anticipation, 
and because, at the time when he wrote, the Jews 
used the name Jehovah; that is, he followed 
the custom of his own time, not that of the 
patriarchs. 

The Jews, after the captivity of Babylon, out of 
superstitious respect for this holy name, ceased to re- 
peat it, and forgot its true pronunciation, Calmet is 
of opinion that the LXX were accustomed not to 
pronounce it, since they generally render it Kyrios, as 
our English, the Lorn. Origen, Jerome, and Euse- 
bius testify, that in their time the Jews left the name 
of Jehovah written in their copies with Samaritan 
characters, instead of writing it in the common Chal- 
dee or Hebrew, which shows their veneration for the 
holy name, and their fear lest strangers should dis- 
cover and misapply it. These precautions, however, 
did not hinder the heathen from misapplying it fre- 
quently, as we learn from Origen and others, The 
modern Hebrews aftirin that Moses, by virtue of the 
word Jehovah engraven on his rod yerformed all his 
miracles; and that Christ, while in the temple, stole 
the ineffable name, which he put into his thigh be- 
tween the skin and the flesh, and by its power ac- 
complished all the prodigies imputed to him. They 
add, that we might be able to do as much as they did, 
if we could attain the perfect pronunciation of this 
name. They flatter themselves that the Messiah will 
teach them this mighty secret. ‘The Tetragramma- 
ton, or four-lettered name, is called by Josephus, te 
feo youuuata, TO porzTor drove Meov— the sacred let- 
ters, the shuddering name of God ;” and Caligula, in 
Philo, swears to him and the ambassadors his associ- 
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ates, by the God who was to them 2zerariuaotos, of 
unknown (unpronounceable) name. 

(The Seventy have almost uniformly given the 
Hebrew mim, by Ki'groc, Lorn, as is also the case in the 
English version ; the word Lorn being there always 
printed in small capitals. 'The Hebrew word is never 
written with vowel-points of its own; but with those 
of oinbx, Elohim. Hence the true pronunciation, ety- 
mology, and signification of the word are lost. For a 
discussion of these points, see an article by professor 
Stuart in the Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 738, seq. R. 

The Jewish cabalists have refined much on the 
name Jehovah. The letters which compose it they 
affirm to abound with mysteries. He who pronounces 
it shakes heaven and earth, and inspires the very 
angels with terror. A sovereign authority resides in 
it; it governs the world; is the fountain of graces and 
blessings ; the channel through which God’s mercies 
are conveyed to men. 

The very heathen seem to have had some knowl- 
edge of this great, ineffable name. We have an oath 
in Pythagoras’s golden verses, By him who has the 
four letters—Tervuzris. On the frontispiece of a 
temple at Delphi was inscribed, (says Eusebius,) 
“Thou art.” The Egyptians on one of their tem- 
ples inscribed, “I am.” The heathen had names of 
their gods, which they did not dare to pronounce. 
Cicero produces an example in his catalogue of hea- 
then deities, (de Nat. Deorum, lib. iii.) and Lucan 
says, the earth would have trembled had any one 
pronounced them. 

The Mussulmans frequently use the name Hu, or 
Hou, which has almost the same signification as Je- 
hovah ; that is, He whois. They place this name in 
the beginning of their rescripts, passports, and letters 
patent; they pronounce it often in their prayers; 
some so frequently and so vehemently, crying out with 
all their strength, Hou, hou, hou, that at last they are 
stunned, and fall into fits, which they call ecstasies. 

It would be waste of time and patience to repeat 
all that has been said on this incommunicable name ; 
it may not be amiss, however, to remind the reader, 
(1.) that although it signifies the state of being, yet it 
forms no verb. (2.) It never assumes a plural form. 
(3.) It does not admit an article, or take an affix. (4.) 
Neither is it placed in a state of construction with 
other words; though other words may be in con- 
struction with it. It is well rendered in Rev. i. 4; 
xi. 17, “He who is, and who was, and who is to 
come ;” that is, Eternal, as the schoolmen speak, both 
a parte ante, and a parte post. (Comp. John viii. 58.) It 
is usually marked in Jewish books, where it must be 
alluded to, by an abbreviation--», Yodh. It isalso ablure- 
viated in the term, »> Jah, which enters into the for- 
mation of many Hebrew appellations. See Exon. 

JEHOVAH JIREH, Jehovah will provide. [Abra- 
ham used this expression and gave this name to the 
place where he had been on the point of slaying his 
son Isaac, Gen. xxii. 14, The name was given in 
allusion to his answer to Isaac’s question, in verse 8, 
that God would provide a victim. In reference to 
this unexpected deliverance in a time of utmost need, 
the same expression passed into a proverb among 
the descendants of Abraham, the Hebrews, so that, 
when in trouble and distress they wished to express 
their trust in God, they said, ‘In the mountain of the 
Lord it will be provided,’ i. e. as God had compas- 
sion on Abraham, so will he have compassion on us. 
The force of the sentence is lost in the English ver- 
sion. R.] When we consider the building of the 
temple of Solomon nearly adjacent, (ifnot on the very 
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spot,) where “the Lord had chosen to put his name ;” 
(Deut. xii. 5; 1 Kings xiv. 21 ; 2 Chron. xii. 13.) and 
also the crucifixion of Jesus, at, or near, perhaps on, 
this very spot, we cannot but think that such titles 
not only commemorated past facts, but predicted fu- 
ture expectations. 

JEHOVAH NISSI, Jehovah my banner. Among 
the most perplexing passages of Scripture is Exod. 
xvii. 15, 16, “And Moses built an altar, and called its 
name JenovanH Nissi: Jehovah my banner, [in allu- 
sion to the preceding battle with the Amalekites.? 
“And he said, Because the Lord hath sworn war with 
Amalek—so our translation ; but the Hebrew is, “be- 
cause of the HAND (Sy) upon po, kés, of Jenovan, war 
against Amalek.”. The words are very difficult to 
translate satisfactorily ; as appears by the variations 
in the versions. [As the Hebrew now stands, 03, kés, is 
probably a contraction for xps, kissé, throne, and it is 
so regarded by most interpreters. The sense, then, is 
either as in our version, literally, “because the hand is 
on the throne of Jehovah,” i. e. Jehovah hath sworn by 
himself, referring the hand to Jehovah: or better, 
perhaps, “ because the hand, i. e. of the Amalekites, 
is against the throne of Jehovah,” therefore there 
shall be war against them. It is not, however, im- 
probable, that p>, kés, is a corrupted reading for 
dp), nés, banner; for then there would be a direct 
allusion, in this verse, to the name of the altar in the 
preceding one. (Compare Gen. xvi. 13.) R. 

JEHOVAH SHALOM, Jehovah of peace, or of suc- 
cess, aname given by Gideon to an altar which he built 
in a place where an angel of Jehovah had appeared to 
him, and saluted him by saying, “ Peace be to thee,” 
Judg. vi. 24. Probably the name may be taken, (1.) 
to Jehovah of peace, that is, taking peace for general 
welfare, to the divine Protector, (2.) as the words are 
usually rendered, Jehovah shall send peace ; that is, 
we expect prosperity under the auspices of Jehovah. 
The phrase appears to have become, in after-ages, a 
kind of proverb, as probably was the case with all 
those remarkable titles, which are come down to us. 
What else has been their preservation, when so many 
thousand other titles have perished ? 

JEHOVAH SHAMMAH, Jehovah is there ; that is, 
Goa’s city ; Jehovah’s city ; a name given by Ezekiel to 
a future holy city, which he describes in the close of 
his prophecy, chap. xlviii. 85, margin. 

JEHOVAH TZIDEKENU, Jehovah our right- 
eousness, Jer. Xxili. 6; xxxiii. 16, margin. In the first 
of these passages we read of a branch, a king, called 
the Lord our righteousness ; in the second cre. we 
read, “This is the name wherewith she [Jerusalem] 
shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.” 

JEHOZADAK, son and suecessor of Seraiah, 
high-priest of the Jews, (1 Chron. vi. 14, 15; Ezra 
ili. 2.) though it does not appear that he ever exer- 
cised the sacred functions. He died at Babylon; but 
his son Joshua, or Jesus, returned from the captivity, 
and assumed the. sacerdotal dignity, after rebuilding 
the temple, Ezra iii. 2; x. 18, &e. 

J. JEHU, son of Hanani, was sent by God to Baa- 
sha, king of Israel, to predict punishment for his mis- 
deeds, 1 Kings xvi. 1,4. “Him that dieth of Baa- 
sha in the city, shall the dogs eat; and him that dieth 
of his in the fields, shall the fowls of the air eat.” The 
Vulgate adds that Baasha, incensed at this message, 
put Jehu to death; but the Hebrew says, “Jehu 
having declared to Baasha what the Lord had pro- 
nounced against him, and that the Lord would treat his 
house as he had treated the house of Jeroboam ; for 
this he slew him ;” leaving it doubtful whether Baa 
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sha slew Jehu, or the Lord slew Baasha. What 
renders the latter more credible, is, that about thirty 
ae after the death of Baasha, we find Jehu, son of 

anani, again sent by God to Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, 2 Chron. xix. 1, &c. Some think there were 
two persons named Jehu, sons of Hanani; but Cal- 
met is of opinion that in the passage above quoted, 
the death of Baasha, not that of Jehu, is intimated. 
It is said in chap. xx. 34, that the rest of the acts of 
Jehoshaphat, first and last, are written in the book of 
Jehu, son of Hanani, who is mentioned in the book 
of the Kings of Israel; wheuce it appears, that the 
prophets employed themselves in recording the trans- 
actions of their times, and that what Jehu bad writ- 
ten of this kind, was thought worthy to be inserted 
in the Memoirs, in which the several events in every 
prince’s reign were registered. 

If. JEHU, son of Jehoshaphat, and grandson of 
Nimshi, captain of the troops of Joram, king of Israel, 
was appointed by Go. to reign over Israel, and to 
punish the sins ofthe house of Ahab. The Lord had 
ordered Elisha to anoint Jehu, (1 Kings xix. 16.) 
which order was executed by one of the sons of the 
prophets, 2 Kings ix. 1,&c. The Lord declared his 
will to Elisha concerning Jehu, ante A. D. 907; but 
he was not anointed till twenty-three years after the 
order given to Elisha. Jehu was at Ramoth-Gilead, 
besieging the citadel of that place, with the army of 
Israel, when a young prophet entered, who took him 
aside, and when they were alone, poured oil on his 
head, saying, “Thus saith the Lord, I have anointed 
thee king over Israel ; thou shalt extirpate the house 
of Ahab, and avenge the blood of the prophets shed 
by Jezebel.” The prophet instantly opened the door 
and fled; and Jehu, returning to his officers, declar- 
ed to them what had passed, upun which they rose 
up, aud each taking his cloak, they made a kind of 
throne, and sounding the trumpets, cried, “ Long live 
king Jehu!” ver. 11—13. 

Jehu instantly quitted the army, in order to sur- 
prise Joram, who was at Jezreel. The king came 
out to meet him, riding in his chariot, with Ahaziah, 
king of Judah. Joram said, “Is it peace, Jehu?” 
whe answered, “ What peace, so long as the whore- 
dor is of thy mother Jezebel and her witcherafis are 
so many?” Joram immediately exclaimed, “We 
are betrayed ;” and Jehu, drawing his bow, smote 
him between his shoulders, and pierced his heart. 
He then commanded his body to be thrown into the 
portion of Naboth, the Jezreelite, to fulfil the predic- 
tion of the prophet Elijah, ver. 15—26, 

Jehu afterwards went to Jezreel, and as he entered 
the city, Jezebel, who was at a window, said to him, 
“Can he who has killed his master hope for peace ?” 
Jebu immediately commanded some eunuchs, who 
were above, to throw her out of the window, which 
they did, and she was trampled to death under the 
horses’ feet. Her corpse was afterwards devoured 
by dogs, so that when Jehu sent to have her buried, 
thay found only parts and bones, 2 Kings ix. 30, 
&c. After this, Jehu commanded the inhabitants of 
Samaria to slay all the late king’s children, besides 
which he slew all his relations and friends, the great 
men of his court, and his priests, who were at Jez- 
reel. On his way to Samaria, he met the relations of 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, going to Jezreel to salute the 
late king and queen’s children, of whose death they 
were ignorant. Jehu ordered them to be massacred ; 
and proceeding to the city, he slew all who remained 
of Ahab’s family. After this, he collected all the 
priests and prophets of Baal, as if for a great festival, 
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and had the whole of them massacred. The statue 
of Baal was pulled down, broken, and burnt; and the 
temple itself destroyed, and converted into a draught- 
house, chap. x. 15—27. 

The Lord promised Jehu that his children should 
sit on the throne of Israel to the fourth generation ; 
but Seripture accuses him of following the sins of 
Jeroboam, son of Nebat; and the prophet Hosea 
(i. 4.) threatens him, “ Yet a little while, and I will 
avenge the blood of Jezreel on the house of Jehu.” 
He had, indeed, been the instrument of God’s ven- 
geance on the house of Ahab, but in what he had 
done he had been impelled by the spirit of animosity 
and ambition. He had followed his own passion, 
rather than the will of God. He had not kept with- 
in due bounds ; and God, therefore, while he reward- 
ed his obedience, punished his injustice, ambition, 
and idolatry, and the blood unjustly spilt by him. He 
reigned twenty-eight years over Israel, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jehoahaz, his son, 2 Kings x. 35,36. The 
reign of Jehu was perplexed with war against Ha- 
zael king of Syria, who ravaged the frontiers of Israel, 
and wasted the whole country east of Jordan, and 
the tribes of Manasseh, Gad, and Reuben. 

JEKABZEEL, a village belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, after the captivity, Neh. xi. 25. 

JEPHTHAH, judge of Israel, successor to Jair, 
was a son of Gilead by one of his concubines, Judg. 
xi. 1, 2. Being driven from his father’s house, 
Jephthah retired into the land of Tob, where he be- 
came captain of a band of rovers. At this time the 
Israelites beyond Jordan, being oppressed by the 
Ammonites, offered Jephthah the command. He 
reproached them with their injustice to him when 
he was forced from his father’s house ; but agreed 
to succor them, on condition that, at the end of the 
war, they would acknowledge him for their prince. 
Having been acknowledged prince of Israel, in an 
assembly of the people, Jephthah sent a message of 
defiance to the king of the Ammonites, assembled 
his troops, and afterwards marched against him, 
vowing to the Lord, that if he were successful, 
he would offer up a burnt-offering, and whatsoever 
should first come out of his house to meet him. He 
vanquished the Ammonites, and ravaged their land ; 
but as he returned to his house, his only daughter 
came out to meet him, with timbrels and dances, and 
thereby became the subject of his vow. The tribe 
of Ephraim, jealous of Jephthah, passed the Jordan 
in a tumultuous manner, and, complaining that he 
had not invited them to share in the war, threatened 
to fire his house. Jephthah answered, that he had 
sent to desire their assistance, but that they did not 
come. But he did more than reply ; he assembled 
the people of Gilead, gave the Ephraimites battle, 
and defeated them. The conquerors made them- 
selves masters of the fords of Jordan, and when an 
Ephraimite desired to go over, the Gileadites asked, 
“Art thou an Ephraimite?” If he replied, “No ;” 
they said, Pronounce, then, Shibboleth ; (which signi- 
fies an ear of corn ;) but if, instead of Shibboleth, he 
said Sibboleth, without an aspiration, he was imme- 
diately killed. Forty-two thousand men of Ephraim 
fell on this occasion. , 

Jepbthah judged Israel six years, and was buried 
in Mizpeh, in Gilead, Judg. xii. 7. Paul (Heb. xi, 
82.) places him among the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment, whose faith had distinguished them. The 
fable of Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon, seems 
to have been borrowed from the history of Jephthah 
and his daughter. 
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Jerutnan’s Vow. There is something so ex- 
traordinary in Jephthah’s vow, that notwithstanding 
Scripture mentions it in clear terms, yet difficulties 
perplex commentators. The Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah, says the sacred writer, (Judg. xi. 29 
—31, &c.) and he passed over Gilead and Manasseh ; 
no doubt to gather troops, and form an army against 
the Ammonites. “And he made a vow unto the 
Lord, and said, If thou shalt without fail deliver the 
children of Ammon into my hands, then it shall be, 
that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt-offering.” He does not 
say the first thing, the first animal, but—the first 
person ; he does not say, barely, that he will vow, 
consecrate, or offer him to the Lord, but adds that 
he will offer him up for a burnt-offering. This is 
the true meaning of the text, and the fathers so ex- 
plained it. Several modern interpreters, however, 
translate thus: “ And the thing which shall go forth 
out of the doors of my house, when I return in 
peace from making war with the Ammonites, that 
shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up to him for 
a burnt-offering.” Jephthah, they remark, vows to 
God whatever should come forth to meet him, wheth- 
er man or beast, but not in the same manner ; that 
is, if it be a man or woman, I will consecrate him 
(or her) to the Lord; if it be an unclean animal, I 
will kill or redeem him. Would he have dared, say 
they, to have offered a dog? Could Jephthah be 
ignorant, that the sacrifice of human victims was 
odious to God? Would not the principal men of 
the nation, and the priests, have opposed such a sac- 
rifice ? Supposing that he had devoted his daughter, 
was he ignorant of the law which allowed him to 
redeem her for a moderate sum of money? “He 
who shall have vowed his life to the Lord, shall pay 
the price that shall be ordained ; a man fifty shekels ; 
a woman thirty,” &c. Lev. xxvii. 2, 3. But to this it 
is replied, (1.) That this interpretation wrests the 
meaning of the text, which says expressly, “ He who 
should come out to meet him should be the Lord’s, 
and should be offered up for a burnt-sacrifice.” (2.) 
No one attempts to justify either the precipitate vow 
of Jephthah, or his literal execution of it. It is ad- 
mitted that the vow was not according to knowledge, 
and that God did not require such a victim. Jeph- 
thah had done much better, had he asked forgive- 
ness, and imposed on himself, with the advice of the 
high-priest, some penalty proportioned to his fault. 
(3.) The redemption of things devoted, which the 
Jaw permits, is not of things devoted by anathema, 
but of such only as are devoted simply ; in the for- 
mer case they are not redeemable. “No devoted 
thing that a man shall devote unto the Lord, of all 

that he hath, both of man and beast .... shall be sold 
’ or redeemed ... . none devoted which shall be de- 
voted of men shall be redeemed ; but shall surely be 
put to death,” Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. (4.) The fathers 
and many learned commentators have found no diffi- 
culty in acknowledging, that Jephthah did really 
offer up his daughter for a burnt-sacrifice. Jose- 
phus (Antiq. lib. v. cap. 9.) expressly says he did so. 
The Chaldee paraphrast says, “He sacrificed her 


without consulting the high-priest ;” and that “if he. 


had consulted him, he would have redeemed his 
daughter with a sum of money.” Ambrose, 
Augustin, and others, disapprove the conduct of 
Jephthah, and say, that in this particular, he did 
what was forbidden by the law. Jerome and 
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Chrysostom believe, that God permitted the per- 
formance of it, to punish the imprudent father for 
his temerity. 

This is the substance of Calmet’s remarks on the 
subject ; whether they are satisfactory, must be left 
to the determination of the reader. We may ob- 
serve, however, that the question, in some measure, 
depends on the acceptance of the Hebrew particle 
()) in verse 31. The text may, without doing it vio- 
lence, be rendered, “* Whatever comes to meet me, I 
will devote to the Lord, or I will offer him upa 
burnt-sacrifice.” Otherwise, we may read, “ What- 
ever comes to meet me, I will devote to the Lord ; 
anp I will offer up to him a burnt-sacrifice ;” although 
the most obvious rendering is, “ anp I will offer up 
to him that which comes out of my house ;” as Cal- 
met. We ought further to notice, that Jephthah’s 
rashness had time to subside, since his daughter went 
two months into the country to bewail her virginity, 
(it is not said, her sacrifice,) which seems to mean 
her consecration to God, which obliged her to re- 
main single, without posterity. Moreover, the Israel- 
ite women went yearly four times a year to mourn 
for the daughter of Jephthah; to lament her seclu- 
sion from the world, and the hardship of her situa- 
tion, cut off from domestic life and enjoyment. Now, 
if in the course of two months nobody could have 
suggested to Jephthah a ransom for his daughter, yet 
surely she must have been alive, though dead to him 
and his family, (she being his only child,) and to the 
world, by her seclusion—if the Israelite women 
went to condole for or with her. It should be ob- 
served, also, that it is not said afterwards, that he 
sacrificed her, but, “he did with her according to his 
vow ;” and it is added, she knew no man. If she were 
sacrificed, this remark is frivolous ; but if she were 
consecrated to perpetual virginity, the idea coincides 
with the visits of the Israelitish women. If there 
were at this time women attendants at the taberna- 
cle, as Calmet supposes, might not the daughter of 
Jephthah have jomed their company ? 

JEPHUNNEH, father of Caleb, of Judah, Numb. 
xili. 6. 

JERAHMEEL, a district in the south of Juch, 
possessed by the descendants of Jerahmeel, son of 
Hezron, 1 Sam. xxvii. 10; xxx. 29. David tcld 
Achish that he invaded the country of Jerahmeel, 
while he was ravaging the territories of the Amalek- 
ites, Geshurites, and Jezrites. 

JEREMIAH, son of Hilkiah, of a priestly family, 
and a native of Anathoth, of Benjamin, Jer. i. 1. 
Before his birth he was destined to be a prophet; 
but when God first sent him to speak to the kings 
and princes, the priests and people of Judah, he ex- 
cused himself by alleging his youth. This was in 
the fourteenth year of his age, and the thirteenth 
year of Josiah, ante A. D. 629. He prophesied till 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, 
(A. M. 3416,) and died, as is believed, in Egypt, two 
years afterwards. Jeremiah preached vivd voce, till 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. When 
God called him to the prophetic ministry, he discov- 
ered to him, that he should suffer much from the 
Jews; but he at the same time promised to make 
him as a wall of brass against the kings, princes, and 
people of Judah. He also showed him, under the 
figure of the branch of an almond tree, and that of 
a pot heated by fire, blown up by a vehement north 
wind, that Judea was threatened by a very great and 
near calamity, from the Chaldeans, Jer. i. 11, &c. 
We may say, that this is the general subject of his 
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prophecies, They turn on the sins of Judah, and 
their punishment by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The prophet begins with a sharp invective against 
the sins of Judah, during the first year of Josiah’s 
reign, in which these prophecies were pronounced, 
and before that prince had reformed his dominions. 
During this time Jeremiah endured great persecu- 
tions, 2 Kings xxiii. 4, &c.) his very relations and 
fellow-citizens of the little town of Anathoth threat- 
ening to kill him if he continued prophesying. But 
he forewarned them, too, that they should perish by 
the sword, or by famine, chap. xii—xvi. About this 
time, God forbade the prophet from taking a wife, 
and having children in Jerusalem; from entering 
any house of mirth, or of mourning, to comfort those 
in sorrow. Calmet is of opinion, that under the 
reign of Shallum, Jeremiah received God’s orders 
to go to a potter’s house, (chap. xvi.—xviii.) where 
he observed a pot broken in the potter’s hands, who 
immediately made another of the same clay. Jere- 
miah represented this as an indication of Judah’s 
reprobation, in whose place God would raise up an- 
other people. To render this prophecy the more 
striking, he was commanded to take an earthen 
pitcher, and to break it before the priests and elders 
of the people in the valley of Hinnom. From hence 
he went up to the temple, where he confirmed all he 
had said. Pashur, captain of the temple, seized and 
confined him in a prison belonging to the temple, 
till the next day, when he again foretold the cap- 
tivity. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, having succeeded Shal- 
lum, Jeremiah assured him, (chap. xxii.) that if he 
would be steadfast in fidelity to God, there should 
still be kings of Judah in his palace, with all the 
lustre of their dignity ; but that if he persevered in 
his irregularities, God would reduce that palace to a 
wilderness. As Jehoiakim, instead of reforming, 
abandoned himself to cruelty and avarice, and to the 
raising of costly buildings, the prophet threatened 
him with a miserable death, deprived of the honors 
of burial. He further foretold against Coniah, 
brother of Jehoiakim, that he should be delivered 
to the Chaldeans, and that no prince of his family 
should sit on the throne of Judah, ch. xxiii. Shal- 
lum reigned about three months, Jehoiakim succeed- 
ing him the same year, A. M. 3394. The prophecies 
of Jeremiah against Jehoiakim may have been pro- 
nounced A. M. 3395. 

About this time, Jeremiah, going up to the temple, 
foretold its destruction; upon which the priests 
seized him, and declared he deserved to die. The 
princes being assembled to judge him, Jeremiah un- 
dauntedly told them that he had said nothing but by 
God’s order ; and that unless they were converted, 
they would soon see the accomplishment of his men- 
aces, This affecting some of his judges, they dis- 
missed him, and justified him by the example of the 
prophet Micah, who had foretold the same event 
under Hezekiah, without suffering for it. 

Before the fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah 
had prophesied against several people bordering on 
Judea, (ch. xlvi.—xlix.) against the Egyptians, Philis- 
tines, Tyrians, Pheenicians, Edomites, Ammonites, 
and Moabites; against Damascus, Kedar, Hazor, 


&c. for Jeremiah was appointed prophet of the Gen- 


tiles, as Paul was “apostle of the Gentiles.” The 
prophet threatens all these people with the cup of 
God’s wrath; and his prophecy was fulfilled after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 

In the fourth year ai! ehoiakim, Nebuchadnezzar 
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besieged Jerusalem, and took prisoners Jehoiakim 
and others, among whom was Daniel. He designed 
to carry them to Babylon; but set Jehoiakim at lib- 
erty. In this year Jeremiah again positively foretold 
the captivity of the Jews, and its duration for seventy 
years, after which he declared that God would pun- 
ish the Chaldeans and Babylonians in their turn. In 
this year also, the prophet was ordered to write 
what had been revealed to him, from the thirteenth 
year of Josiah to this time, chap. xxxvi. He dic- 
tated his prophecies to Baruch, and directed him to 
read them in the temple, himself being in fetters by 
the king’s command. Baruch went to the temple, 
and on the great day of expiation read, before the 
concourse of people, the unwelcome predictions of 
Jeremiah. The king was informed of the occur- 
rence, and Baruch was examined concerning the 
manner in which this volume was dictated by Jere- 
miah. The king heard three or four columns of the 
prophecies read; when, being enraged, he cut the 
manuscript with a pen-knife, and threw it into the 
fire, and commanded Baruch and Jeremiah to be 
seized. Jeremiah received orders to dictate a second 
time to Baruch, what had been thus burnt ; and God 
added many new things. 

In the seventh year, the prophet, by God’s order, 
brought the Rechabites into the temple, and presented 
wine to them, which they declined drinking, because 
Jonadab, their ancestor, had forbidden them. Jere- 
miah took occasion from this circumstance to re- 
proach the Jews with their want of submission to 
God’s laws, while the Rechabites showed so much 
to the orders of their ancestor. Some short time 
after, Jehoiakim was killed, and thrown by the Chal- 
deans into a common sewer. His son Jehoaichin 
succeeded him, and reigned only three months; 
when he, too, was taken by the Chaldeans, and car- 
ried captive to Babylon. Zedekiah succeeded Je- 
hoiachin. 

The countries of Moab, Ammon, Edom, Tyre, ard 
Sidon sent ambassadors to Zedekiah in the begin- 
ning of his reign. To each of these ambassadors, 
Jeremiah gave a yoke to carry to their masters, with 
orders to tell them from God, that whosoever should 
refuse submission to Nebuchadnezzar, should be 
compelled to yield it. He said the same to Zede- 
kiah ; and as the prophet wore bonds and yokes on 
his neck, hinting to the Israelites their approachin 
captivity, Hananiah, a false prophet, laid hold o 
them, and breaking them publicly, said, “Thus will 
the Lord break the yoke which Nebuchadnezzar 
would impose on the Jews.” As Jeremiah was re- 
tiring, God secretly directed him to return, and tell 
Hananiah, that instead of the wooden yoke which 
he had broken, Nebuchadnezzar would put on them 
(the Jews) another of iron. The prophet added, 
“Since you (Hananiah) abuse the name of God with 
your lies, you shall die before the end of this year.” 
He died within two months, chap. xxviil. 

In the reign of Zedekiah, as Calmet supposes, 
Jeremiah received God’s orders to goto some cavern 
near the Euphrates, and hide a linen girdle. Some 
time afterwards he returned, and found the girdle 
rotted ; prefiguring thereby God’s desertion of Ju- 
dah, which heretofore he had valued as a girdle. In 
the fourth year of the same prince, Seraiab, Baruch’s 
brother, being sent to Babylon, probably to solicit of 
Nebuchadnezzar the restitution of the vessels be- 
longing to the temple, Jeremiah gave him kis prophe- 
ces against Babylon, with directions to read them 
to the captive Jews; and then to fasten them toa 
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stone and throw them into the Euphrates, ch. I. li. 


2—59, 61, 62. He wrote again to the same captives, ! 


by Gemariah, whom the king sent to Babylon, ad- 
vising them to settle in that country, and to build 
houses, and marry, because their captivity was to 
last seventy years. Shermaiah at Babylon wrote to 
Zephaniah, one. of the chief priests, and reproved 
him for permitting Jeremiah to write these things. 
Zephaniah read the letter to Jeremiah, and the 
prophet wrote again to the captives of Babylon, and 
foretold to Shemaiah, that he should die in captivity, 
and that neither he, nor any of his posterity, should 
see the deliverance of Judah. 

While Nebuchadnezzar was besieging Jerusalem, 
in the tenth year of Zedekiah, Jeremiah, who was 
continually prophesying adversities, was imprisoned 
in the court of the palace. Llanameel, the son of 
his uncle, visited him, and told him, that the right of 
redeeming a certain field at Anathoth was his. Jere- 
miah bought the field, sealed the writings, and paid 
the money for it. He committed the writings to Ba- 
ruch, to keep them, remarking that the time would 
come when the land would be again cultivated and 
inhabited. During the siege, the king and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem liberated their slaves, be- 
cause it was a sabbatical year ; but Nebuchadnezzar 
having withdrawn, to oppose the king of Egypt, who 
advanced to the relief of the city, the king and people 
seized again their slaves, regardless of their word, 
or of the law of God, for which they were terribly 
threatened by the prophet. After the siege was sus- 
pended, Jeremiah’s liberty was restored, and Zede- 
kiah recommended himself to his prayers. The 
prophet sent the king word, that Nebuchadnezzar 
would return against the city, that he would take it, 
and reduce it to ashes. When he was retiring to 
Anathoth, the place of his nativity, the guards seized 
him as a deserter, and the princes threw him into a 
dungeon, where his life was in great danger. Zede- 
kiah some time afterwards released him, and ordered 
bread for him every day while there should be any 
in the city. 

Nebuchadnezzar returne? to the siege, and the 
prophet continuing to fe etell calamities, the great 
men of Jerusalem complained to Zedekiah, who 
permitted them to do with him what they pleased. 
They let him down into a muddy well, where he 
must have soon perished, if Ebedmelech had not 
informed the king, who commanded him to be taken 
out. He was kept in the court of the prison till the 
city was taken, (chap. xxxviii.) when with other cap- 
tives he was carried to Ramah. Nebuzaradan gave 
him the choice of going to Babylon, or remaining in 
Judea. The prophet chose the latter, and went to 
Gedaliah at Mizpeh, where they lived in security, 
when Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, murdered Geda- 
liah, chap. x]. xli. 

Johanan having collected together a number of 
Jews at Bethlehem, they consulted Jeremiah, whether 
they should stay in Judea, or retire into Egypt. The 
prophet desired time to consult God ; and after ten 
days he answered thein, thatif they went into Egypt, 
they would there perish by the sword, famine, and 
pestilence ; but that if they continued in Judah, God 
would preserve them. The chiefs of the people as- 
serted, that this answer proceeded not from God, but 
from Baruch, to divert them from going into Egypt. 
They reso.ved therefore to proceed, and compelled 
Jeremiah and Baruch to accompany them. Here 
the prophet uttered several predictions against the 
Jews and Egyptians ;—among others, that Nebuchad- 
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nezzar would inyade the country, describing the 
very place where he would erect his throne ;—and 
that God would give the king of Egypt into the 
hands of the Chaldeans, as he had given Zedekiah, 
chap. xlii. 

The place of Jeremiah’s death is uncertain. Seve- 
ral of the ancients maintain, that he was put to death 
at Taphnis in Egypt, by the Jews, who were enraged 
at his menaces and reproaches; and they explain 
Heb. xi. 37. (“They were stoned,”) as relating to his 
death. Some think he returned into Judea ; others, 
that he died in Babylon. 

In addition to the book of Jeremiah’s prophecies, 
we have his Lamentations, in five chapters, which 
are mournful songs, composed on occasion of those 
calamities which befell Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. 
He also wrote lamentations on the death of Josiah, 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 25.) but they have not come down 
tous. He is said by some also to be the author of 
Ps. exxxvii: and some believe that he, with Eze- 
kiel, composed Ps. Ixv. Some have thought that 
he compiled the two books of Kings; because the 
last chapter of his prophecies is the same with the last 
chapter of the Second Book of Kings. Butthe reason 
of this appears to be, that the last chapter of Jere- 
miah was taken from the Second Book of Kings, 
as a supplement to his prophecy. Jerome observes, 
that Jeremiah’s style is lower and more neglected 
than some others of the prophets, (Isaiah’s, for ex- 
ample,) which he ascribes to the prophet’s birth and 
education at Anathoth, a village or little country 
town, Other critics discover a sublimity and great- 
ness in his style. Grotius thinks, that his talent lay 
principally in touching and exciting the tender 
passions; and certainly, the Lamentations are a 
masterpiece in this way, See LamenTaTions. 


Mr. Harmer (vol. ii. p. 276.) has some remarks on 
the double evidences of Jeremiah’s purchase, (chap. 
XXxil.) which passage he supposes he has illustrated, 
by an extract from Chardin. His words are these ; 
“ Both the writings were in the hands of Jeremiah, 
and at his disposal ; (ver. 14.) for what purpose, then, 
were duplicates made ? 'To those unacquainted with 
eastern usages, it must appear a question of some 
difficulty. ‘The open, or unsealed writing,’ says an 
eminent commentator, ‘was either a copy of the 
sealed deed; or else a certificate of the witnesses, 
in whose presence the deed or purchase was signed 
and sealed.’ But it still recurs, of what use was a 
copy that was to be buried in the same earthen ves- 
sel, and run exactly the same risk with the original ? 
—Why were they separate writings, and why was 
Mr. H. then quotes 
from Chardin: “ After a contract is made, it is kept 
by the party himself, not the notary ; and they cause 
a copy to be made, signed by the notary alone, which 
is shown on proper occasions, and never exhibit 
the other.” ‘This illustration certainly leaves much 
to be wished for; as appears by quoting the passage : 
“T bought the field, subscribed the evidence, sealed 
it, took witnesses, and weighed the money in the 
balances. I took the evidence of the purchase, that 
which was sealed according to law and custom, and 
that which was open—I gave the evidence to Ba- 
ruch, and I charged Baruch, Take these evidences, 
the sealed and the open, and put them in an earthen 
vessel, that they may continue many days; for thus 
saith the Lord, Houses, and fields, and vineyards, 
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shall be possessed again in this land,” ver. 44. “Men 
shall buy fields for money, and subscribe evidences, 
and seal them,—and take witnesses, in the land of 
Benjamin.” The incident receives illustration, per- 
haps, from the Gentoo law of boundaries, and limits, 
which is thus translated:—“ Dust, or bones, or se- 
boos, ah or cinders, or scraps of earthenware, or 
the hairs of a cow’s tail, or the seed of the cotton 
lant; all these things above mentioned, being put 
into an earthen pot filled to the brim, a man must 
privately bury upon the confines of his own bound- 
ary; and there preserve stones also, or bricks, or 
sea sand ; either of these three things may be buried 
by way of landmark of’ the limits; for all these 
things, se remaining a long time in the ground, 
are not liable to rot, or become putrid; any other 
thing, also, which will remain a long time in the 
ground, without becoming rotten or putrid, may be 
buried for the same purpose. Those persons who 
by any of these methods can show the line of their 
boundaries, shall acquaint their sons with the respect- 
ive landmarks of those boundaries; and, in the 
same manner, those sons also shall explain the signs 
of their limits to their children.—If all persons would 
act in this manner, there could be no dispute con- 
cerning limits and boundaries.” Might not Jere- 
miah’s earthen pot, which would last, “ without be- 
coming rotten,” many days, be destined to enclose 
the purchase-deeds of this field, to be buried some- 
where in the field itself, if possible ; in order for its 
preservation, that it miglit be, at a future period, an 
evidence of the purchase?—This seems to be 
strengthened by the consideration, that, at the future 
riod foretold by the prophet, the inhabitants should 
restored to their own lands, and in order to re- 
sume them, they should seek after such concealed 
tokens of their forefathers’ possession; at which 
time, being able to describe the nature of such ves- 
sels, their situation and their contents, the identity 
of the claimants, and their families, with the truth 
of their claims, should appear undeniable. If this 
pot were buried in the city of Jerusalem, the end 
would be answered, (though not so completely,) 
since Baruch might inform the proper heirs where 
to seek it, and how to describe its contents. 

We may remark, further, on the method of seal- 
ing, that the word here rendered seal does not re- 
strictively imply a waxen seal, or a seal for evidence 
only, but to close up, to secure, by some solid or 

lutinous matter. So, Deut. xxxii. 34, “Is not this 
faid up in store with me, and sealed up (closed up, 
secured, for preservation) among my treasures ?” 
In Job xxxyiii. 14,a seal is mentioned as being made 
of clay; which, indeed, is customary in the Fast. 
Suppose, then, this deed were enclosed in a roll of 


some strong substance, pitched over, to protect it 


from water, or surrounded with a coat of firm clay, 
for the same purpose, and placed at the bottom of 
an earthen vessel; while the writing not thus en- 
closed, or coated over, was laid among a quantity of 
dry matters, “stones, bricks, or sea-sand,” above the 
vessel. In this case, both, or very probably one, of 
them in an earthen vessel, well closed, and carefully 
buried, might last a much longer period than seventy 
years ; the peculiarity of its contents might be 
much longer remembered by those to whom it was 
communicated, and who were concerned in claiming 
the property. Whoever has been conversant with 
the history of our civil wars, and of later times, must 
recollect many instances of pots of money and other 
treasures found in such good condition, that had they 
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been accompanied by papers, they would have been 
legible, and well preserved. Now, as Jeremiah 
could not himself go out of his prison, he delivers 
these deeds to Baruch, for the purpose of their pres- 
ervation from the general pillage, burning, &c. of 
the city, when taken; in which otherwise they had 
little chance of escaping total destruction; and, 
probably, for the purpose of being buried, as above 
described. 

JERICHO, a city of Benjamin, about 20 miles 
E. N. E. from Jerusalem, and 6 from Jordan, Josh. 
xviii. 21. This was the first city in Canaan taken by 
Joshua, (Josh. ii. 1, &c.) who sent spies thither, that 
were received by Rahab, and preserved from the 
king. Joshua received God’s orders to besiege Jeri- 
cho, soon after his passage over Jordan, and perhaps 
on the evening before, or on the day of the first pass- 
over, Which the Hebrews celebrated in Canaan, chap. 
vi. 1, &c. The manner of the siege was very ex- 
traordinary. God commanded them once a day for 
seven successive days to march round the city. The 
soldiers marched first, (probably beyond the reach 
of the enemy’s arrows,) and after them the priests, 
ark, &c. On the seventh day they marched seven 
times round the city; and at the seventh, while the 
trumpets were sounding, and all the people shouting, 
the walls fell down. The first day, the rabbins say, 
was (our) Sunday, and the seventh the sabbath day. 
During the first six days the people continued in 
profound silence ; but on the seventh, Joshua com- 
manding them to shout, they all exerted their voices ; 
and the walls being overthrown, they entered the 
city, every man in the place opposite to him. The 
city being devoted, (see ANATHEMA,) they set fire to 
it, and consecrated all the gold, silver, and brass. 
Joshua then said, “Cursed be the man before the 
Lord, who shal rebuild Jericho.” Hiel of Bethel, 
about 537 years afterwards, rebuilt it, (1 Kings xvi. 
34.) and lost his eldest son, Abiram, and his young- 
est son, Segub. See Aprram. 

We are not to suppose, however, that there was no 
city of Jericho till the time of Hiel. There was a 
city of palm-trees, the same probably as Jericho, under 
the Judges; (Judg. ili. 13.) and David’s ambassadors, 
who had been insulted by the Ammonites, resided at 
Jericho till their beards were grown again, 2 Sam. 
x. 4,5. There was, therefore, a city of Jericho; but 
it stood, probably, in the neighborhood of the original 
Jericho. Josephus distinguishes these two places 
when he says, that in his time, near ancient Jericho, 
which was destroyed by Joshua, there was a foun- 
tain which abounded with water. But after Hiel of 
Bethel had rebuilt old Jericho, no one scrupled to 
dwell there. Herod built a very beautiful palace 
here; and our Saviour wrought some miracles on a 
visit to the city. 

In the article BarruNNESS, we have ventured to 
associate Jericho with other towns producing abor- 
tion; and to what is there said may be added the 
testimony of Josephus, who says, (Bell. Jud. iv. 8.3.) 
“Near Jericho is a very plentiful spring; it riseth 
near the old city; ef which spring there is a report 
that, in former times, it did not only make the fruits 
of the earth and of the trees to decay, but also the off- 
spring of women; and was universally deleterious ; 
.... but this was amended by Elisha .. . . these 
waters have now so great a virtue in them, that 
wherever they are conveyed, they produce very 
speedy ripeness.” To these observations on the 
nature of the soil of Jericho, we may add, that the 
rabbins mention another place in the mountains of 
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Judah, which they call Caphar-decaraim, because 
“unless the women departed from this town to some 
other place, they could not bring forth male children,” 
—meaning they were liable to abortions. (Hieros. 
Taanith, fol. 69. 1.) 

Jericho was the second city in Judea: in its royal 
palace Herod died; it had also a hippodrome and 
an amphitheatre. There is a tradition in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, that there were at least twelve thou- 
sand priests at Jericho, ready to supply any deficiency 
that might occur at Jerusulem. (Comp. Luke x. 31, 
32.) The wheat at Jericho was gathered before the 
first fruits at Jerusalem; as the productions of this 
neighborhood were much forwarder in respect of 
ripeness. 

D’Arvieux thus describes the state of Jericho in 
his time; (A. D.1659;) but it is likely that the village 
he visited, and the same that is described by more 
modern travellers, was at some distance from the 
ancient town; not a vestige of which now remains, 
unless some tumuli, discovered by Mr. Buckingham, 
three or four miles nearer to Jerusalem, may be sup- 
posed to mark the course of its walls. “ Afier having 
travelled a quarter of a league in the plain, we en- 
camped near to the gardens of Jericho, by the side of 
a small brook ; and while our supper was preparing, 
we walked in the gardens, and among the ruins of 
Jericho, This very ancient city is now desolate, and 
consists of only about fifty poor houses in bad con- 
dition, wherein the laborers who cultivate the gardens 
shelter themselves. The plain around is extremely 
fertile ; the soil is middling fat; but it is watered by 
several rivulets, which flow into the Jordan. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, only the gardens ad- 
jacent to the town are cultivated. We saw here 
abundance of those trees which are called in Arabic 
Zacoum ; they are furnished with thorns like acacias, 
and resemble bushes. They bear fruits the size of 
large plums; the stone of which resembles a rough- 
sided melon. These are pounded, and the kernel 
yields an oil, which is a kind of balsam, perfectly 
good against bruises, cold tumors, nervous contrac- 
tions, and rheumatisms. We visited the fountain of 
the prophet Elisha, which, for many ages, has fur- 
nished water for the gardens; it was formerly bitter, 
but was healed by that prophet. The head of this 
water is enclosed in a basin of a triangular shape, of 
which each side is about three fathoms in length. It 
is lined with wrought stone, and is even paved in 
parts. There are two niches in one of its sides, which 
is higher than the others, and an orifice by which the 
water issues, in a stream sufficient to turn a mill. It 
is said that several sources discharge themselves into 
the same basin ; but their depth prevents them from 
being explored. In returning to our tents we passed 
by some ruins on the side of a hill, where is a cistern 
and some buildings, with a channel which conveys 
to the Jordan the waters of a spring which issues 
on the mountains of Quarantania.” Maundrell calls 
Jericho “a poor, nasty village of the Arabs.” 

The Prarn of JertcHo, in which the city lay, ex- 
tends from Scythopolis to the bay of the Dead sea, 
and is overhung on all sides by ridges of barren and 
rugged mountains. The road from the city to Jeru- 
salem is through a series of rocky defiles, and the 
surrounding scenery is of the most gloomy and for- 
bidding aspect. “The whole of this road is held to 
be the most dangerous in Palestine ; and, indeed, the 
very aspect of the scenery is sufficient, on the one 
hand, to tempt to robbery and murder, and, on the 
other, to occasiat 3 dread of it in those who pass 
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that way. The bold projecting mass of rocks, the 
dark shadows in which every thing lies buried below, 
the towering height of the cliffs above, and the for- 
bidding desolation which every where reigns around, 
present a picture that is quite in harmony throughout 
all its parts. With what propriety did our Saviour 
choose this spot, as the scene of that delightful tale 
of compassion recorded by St. Luke! x. 80—34. 
One must be amid these wild and gloomy solitudes, 
surrounded by an armed band, and feel the impa- 
tience of the traveller, who rushes on to catch a new 
view at every pass and turn; one must be alarmed 
at the very stamp of the horses’ hoofs, resounding 
through the caverned rocks, and at the savage shouts 
of the footmen, scarcely Jess loud than the echoing 
thunder, produced by the discharge of their pieces in 
the valleys; one must witness all this upon the spot, 
before that the full force and beauty of the admirable 
story of the good Samaritan can be perceived. Here 
pillage, wounds, and death would be accompanied 
with double terror, from the frightful aspect of every 
thing around. Here, the unfeeling aet of passing hy 
a fellow creature in distress, as the priest and Levite 
are said to have done, strikes one with borror, as an 
act almost more than inhuman. And here, too, the 
compassion of the good Samaritan is doubly virtuous, 
from the purity of the motive which must haye led to 
it, in a spot where no eyes were fixed on him to draw 
forth the performance of any duty, and from the 
bravery which was necessary to admit of a man’s 
exposing himself, by such delay, to the risk of a simi- 
lar fate to that from which he was endeavoring to 
rescue his fellow creature.” (Buckingham’s Travels, 
p- 292, 293, 4to.) 

JERIMOTH, or Jeremorn, one of the warriors 
who came to David to Ziklag, 1 Chron. xii. 5. He 
was the son of Becher, a Benjamite, vii. 8.—Also the 
name of several other persons. * 

J. JEROBOAM, son of Nebat, who made Israel to 
sin, is often characterized in Scripture as the author 
of the schism and idolatry of the ten tribes. His 
mother was a widow, named Zeruah, and was born 
at Zereda, in Ephraim. Jeroboam was bold and en- 
terprising, and Solomon gave him a commission to 
levy the taxes of Ephraim and Manasseb. As he 
went out of Jerusalem, one day, the prophet Ahijah 
met him, having on a new cloak, 1 Kings xi. 29, which 
he rent in twelve pieces, saying to Jeroboam, “'Take 
ten to thyself; for the Lord will rend the kingdom 
of Solomon, and give ten tribes to thee,” ante A. D. 
978. Jeroboam, who was previously disaffected, 
soon began to incite the people to revolt; but Solo- 
mon having intelligence of his designs, he fled into 
Egypt, and there continued till the death of the king. 
His successor, Rehoboam, bebaving in a haughty 
and menacing manner, ten of the tribes separated 
from the house of David; and Jeroboam returning 
from Egypt, they invited him among them toa general 
assembly, in which they appointed him king over Is- 
rae]. He fixed his residence at Shechem, ante A. D.975. 

Forgetting the fidelity due to God, who had given 
him the kingdom, Jeroboam resolved to make two 
golden calves, in imitation, probably, of the god Apis; 
to place one at Dan, the other at Bethel. “ Hence- 
forth,” said he to his people, “go no more to Jeru- 
salem,” chap. xii. (See Carves.) He appointed a 
solemn feast on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
to dedicate his new altar, and to consecrate his golden 
calves. Jeroboam himself went up to the altar to 
offer incense and sacrifices; (1 Kings xiii.) and just 
at that time a man of God (generally believed to be 
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the prophet emf came ‘om Judah to Bethel by 
God’s direction. Upon seeing Jeroboam at the altar, 
he cried, “O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord, A child 
shall be born to the house of David, by name Josiah, 
and upun thee shall he sacrifice the priests of the 
high places, who now burn incense upon thee: he 
shall burn men’s bones upon thee,” &c. The king, 
stretching out his hand, commanded the prophet to 
be seized; but the hand became withered, and he 
could not draw it back, The altar was immediately 
broken, and the fire, with the ashes, fell on the ground. 
Then the king said, “Pray to God that he may re- 
store my hand.” The man of God besought the 
Lord, and the king’s hand was restored, chap. xiii. 
This extraordinary event, however, did not recover 
Jeroboam from his impiety; this was the sin of his 
family, and the cause of its extirpation. He died 
after a reign of twenty-two years, (ante A. D. 953.) 
and Nadab, his son, succeeded him. 

If. JEROBOAM the Second, king of Israel, was 
son of Jehoash, and succeeded his father, ante A. D. 
825. He reigned forty-one years, but walked in the 
evil ways of Jeroboaim, son of Nebat, 2 Kings xiv. 23. 
He restored the kingdom of Israel to its splendor, 
from which it had fallen under his predecessors ; 
reconquered those provinces and cities which the 
kings of Syria had usurped ; and extended his author- 
ity over all the countries beyond Jordan, to the Dead 
sea. The prophets Hosea, Amos, and Jonah prophe- 
sied under his reign, and we see, by their writings, 
that idleness, effeminacy, extravagance, and injustice, 
at this time, polluted Israel; that the licentiousness 
of the people, in point of religion, was extreme ; that 
they not only frequented the golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel, but Mizpeh in Gilead, Beersheba, Tabor, 
Carmel, Gilgal, almost all the high places, and 
wherever God had at any time appeared to the patri- 
archs. At the same time, several articles of the cere- 
monial law were observed. The first-fruits and tithes 
were paid; the feasts and sabbaths were observed ; 
and Nazarites were consecrated ; Amos, chap. ii. iv. 
V. viii. 

JERUBBAAL, Gideon’s surname, after he had 
destroyed Baal’s grove, and his father had said it was 
Baal’s business to avenge it, Judg. vi. 31, 32. 

JERUEL, a wilderness west of the Dead sea, and 
south of Judah, where Jehoshaphat obtained a great 
victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, &c._ It was 
ealled the valley of Berachah, or blessing; and lay 
between Engedi and Tekoah, 2 Chron. xx. 16; com- 

re verse 26. ; 

JERUSALEM, Jexus, or Sarem, is generally sup- 

sed to owe its origin to Melchizedek, who is called 

ing of Salem, (Gen. xiv. 18.) and who is thought to 
have founded it about the year 2023, and called it 
Salem (peace). About a century after its foundation, 
it was captured by the Jebusites, who extended the 
walls, and constructed a castle, or citadel, on mount 
Sion. By them it was called Jebus. In the conquest 
of Canaan, Joshua put to death its king, (Josh. x. 23 ; 
xiii. 10.) and obtained possession of the town, which 
was jointly inhabited by Jews and Jebusites till the 
reign of David, who expelled the latter, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom, under the name of Jebus- 
Salem, or (for the sake of euphony) Jerusalem. It 
maintained its eminence for a period of 477 years, 
when it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. During 
the seventy years’ captivity, it lay in ruins, after which 
it was restored by Zerubbabel and his associates, and 
pea ae 562 years, when it was finally destroyed 

~ Titus. 
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When Judea was made a Roman province, under 
the governor of Syria, the Romans kept a garrison in 
the citadel Antonia. The last and fatal rebellion of 
the Jews began by their besieging this fortress 
whence they forced and destroyed the Roman garri 
son. The year following (A. D. 70) Titus besieged 
the city, and reduced it to a heap of ruins. Josephus 
remarks, that Titus commanded his soldiers to de- 
molish the whole city, except three of the largest and 
most beautiful towers—those of Phasael, Hippicus, 
and Mariamne, which he was desirous of preserving, 
as a monument of the valor and power of the Ro 
mans. He also left the city wall, on the western 
side, as a rampart to the Roman camp and troops. 
The rest of the city was so completely levelled, that 
it scarcely appeared to have been inhabited. Jewish 
authors assure us, that Terentius Rufus, whom Titus 
left in command, ploughed up the ground on which 
the temple had stood, that it might not be rebuilt: 
the Roman laws prohibited the rebuilding of places 
where this ceremony had been performed, without 
permission from the senate. It is generally believed, 
however, that this was not done till after the revolt 
of the Jews under Adrian, down to whose time a 
number of Jews certainly remained in the city. See 
ADRIAN. 

The city of Jerusalem is situated in 31° 50’ north 
latitude, and 35° 20/ east Jongitude ; about twenty- 
five miles west of Jordan, and forty-two east of the 
Mediterranean; 102 miles south of Damascus, and 
150 north of the Elanitic gulf of the Red sea. It was 
built on four hills, called Sion, Acra, Moriah, and 
Bezetha. Indeed, the whole foundation was a high 
rock, formerly called Moriah, or Vision, because it 
could be seen afar off, especially on the south, Gen. 
xxii. 2—4,. The mountain is a rocky limestone bill, 
with steep ascents on every side, except on the north ; 
surrounded with a deep valley; again encompassed 
with hills, in the form of an amphitheatre, Ps. exxv. 2, 
The accurate and minute account of Josephus is the 
highest authority to which we can resort for ascer- 
taining the form and limits of the Jewish capital. It 
is as follows: “The city was built on two hills, which 
are opposite to each other, having a valley to divide 
them asunder; at which valley the corresponding 
rows of houses on both hills terminate. Of these 
hills, that which contains the upper city is much 
higher, and in length more direct. Accordingly, it 
was called ‘the citadel, by king David: he was 
father of that Solomon who built this temple at the 
first; but it is by us called ‘the upper market place.’ 
But the other hill, which is called ‘ Acra,’ and sustains 
the lower city, is of the shape of the moon when she 
is horned; over against this there was a third hill, 
but naturally lower than Acra, and parted, formerly, 
from the other by a broad valley. In the time when 
the Asmoneans reigned, they filled up that valley with 
earth, and had a mind to join the city to the temple. 
They then took off part of the height of Acra, and 
reduced it to a less elevation than it was before, that 
the temple might be superior to it. Now the valley 
of the cheesemongers, as it was called, was that which 
distinguished the hill of the upper city from that of 
the lower, and extended as far as Siloam ; for that is 
the name of a fountain which hath sweet water in it, 
and this in great plenty also. But on the outsides, 
these hills are surrounded by deep valleys, and, by 
reason of the precipices belonging to them on both 
sides, are every where impassable.” He afterwards 
adds, “ As the city grew more populous, it gradually 
crept beyond its old limits, and those parts of it that 
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stood northward of the temple, and joined that hill to 
the city, made it considerably larger, and occasioned 
that hill which is in number the fourth, and is called 
‘ Bezetha,’ to be inhabited also. It lies over against 
the tower Antonia, but is divided from it by a deep 
valley, which was dug on purpose. This new built 
part of the city was called ‘ Bezetha’ in our language, 
which, if interpreted in the Grecian language, may be 
called ‘the new city.’ ” (Jewish Wars, book y. ch. 4.) 

This account describes the gradual extension of the 
holy city, from the time when the Jebusites were dis- 
possessed, till the foundation of the northern walls 
was laid by Herod Agrippa. It is evident that the 
old city was built upon “Acra,” and the “strong 
hold of Sion” (2 Sam. v. 7.) upon the hill bearing that 
name; both of which were taken from the Jebusites 
by David. After having possessed himself of these 
important places, this munificent prince appropriated 
the latter for the royal residence, and named it “the 
city of David.” The extent of this “upper city,” as 
it is called by Josephus, seems to be pointed out by 
an expréssion in 2 Sam. v.9: “David built round 
about, from Millo inward.” Now, whether by “ Millo” 
we understand, with some critics, the “house of 
Millo,” which stood on the north-east of mount Sion, 
or with others, the valley which divided the upper 
and the lower city, and which was filled up by Solo- 
mon, and called Millo, the meaning still appears to 
be, that David built from one side of mount Sion 
guite round to the opposite part. 

Moriah, properly so called, which is the third hill 
of Josephus, lay on the eastern side of Jerusalem, 
over against mount Acra. This hill, on which Solo- 
mon erected the temple, was originally divided from 
Acra by a broad valley, subsequently filled up by the 
Asmoneans, and thus joined to the lower city. The 
valley which divided Sion from Acra and Moriah is 
called, by Josephus, “the valley of Cheesemongers,” 
and extended as far as Siloam. Across this valley 
Solomon appears to have raised a causeway, leading 
from the royal palace on mount Sion to the temple 
on mount Moriah. The way was not level, but was 
an easy ascent and descent from one mountain to the 
other. Hence we read of “the ascent by which 
Solomon went up to the house of the Lord,” and of 
“the causeway,” or “going up.” 

On the east of the city, and stretching from north 
to south, stands the mount of Olives, facing the spot 
formerly occupied by the temple, of which it com- 
manded a noble prospect. It is separated from the 
city by the valley of Jehoshaphat. On the west of 
the city, and formerly without the walls, stood the 
little hill of Calvary, or Golgotha. But so much has 
the city moved in that direction, that it now stands in 
its very centre. 

When the city of Jerusalem became the capital of 
the kingdom, and the chosen place of Jehovah’s wor- 
ship, every mean was used to render it impregnable, 
by high walls, massy gates, and towers of observation 
and annoyance. But of its fortifications we have 
no particulars extant till after the captivity, when 
Nehemiah recorded the portions, which the several 
individuals engaged in the work, repaired. This 
document being of great importance in settling the 
circuit of the city, and its principal gates, we shall 
attempt to follow the patriotic governor in his descrip- 
tion. Beginning with the sheep gate, (chap. iii. 1.) 
which was on the east side of the city, in the neigh- 
borhood of Bethesda, and through which the sheep 
destined for sacrifice were driven to the temple, we 
travel along the east wall, with our faces to the north, 
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and come to the tower of Meah, ver. 1. Turning the 
north-east-corner, we reach the tower of Hananeel ; 
(ver. 1.) beyond which, further west, was the /ish 
gate; (ver. 3.) and beyond this, again, the old gate, 
ver. 6. ‘Fhe broad wall (ver. 8.) appears to have 
been near the north-west corner; and so named from 
the lowness of the ground in that place, which re- 
quired the wall to have a wide foundation, in order 
to raise it to an equal height with the rest. But 
although these are al] the gates which were built by 
Nehemiah on the north side of the eity, they did not 
constitute the whole number; for we have three 
others mentioned, viz. the gate of Benjamin, which 
is generally placed near the north-east corner, be- 
tween the sheep gate and the fish gate; the gate of 
Ephraim, which is placed between the fish gate and 
the north-west corner; and the corner gate, which is 
placed at the north-west corner. On turning the 
north-west corner, and proceeding along the west 
side of the city wall, our faces southward, we come 
to the tower of the furnaces; (Neh. iii. 11.) then to 
the valley gate; (ver. 13.) a thousand cubits beyond 
which stood the dung gate; (ver. 13.) and still further 
south, the gate of the fountain; (ver. 15.) so called 
from its proximity to the lower fountain of Gihon. 
There are no gates mentioned in the south outer 
wall; probably from the steepness of the mount there, 
no public road could be made. But modern geogra- 
phers mertion three, as being within the city, in the 
wall which separates it from mount Sion, viz. one 
without any distinctive name on the east; the middle 
gate; and Zion gate, on the west. On turning the 
south-east corner, to travel along the eust side of the 
city, we pass “the pool of Siloam, by the king’s gar- 
dens and the king’s pool,” which lay at some distance 
from the city, on the right hand; and the wall oppo- 
site the stairs that led to the city of David, or Zion, 
“the wall opposite the sepulchres and the house of 
the mighty,” within the city on the left, Neh. iii. 15, 
16. Hence these are said to have been “at the turn- 
ing of the wall,” (ver. 19.) or near the south-east 
corner. A little farther on, and at the place where 
the inner wall, which divides between the city of 
Zion, touches this outer wall, geographers place the 
dung gate; but although this be its present position, 
it is evident from Nehemiah that it lay anciently on 
the other side, where we have placed it. Farther to 
the north was another “turning” or corner, where 
was “the tower which lay out from the king’s high 
house, and near the court of the prison,” ver. 24, 25. 
There, probably, the prison gate, mentioned after- 
wards by Nehemiah, (chap. xii. 39.) was situated. 
And beyond that were the water gate, (chap. iii. 26.) 
near which the waters of Etam, that were employed 
in the temple service, escaped to the brook Kedron ; 
the house gate, (ver. 28.) where Athaliah, the queen, 
was slain, (2 Chron. xxiii. 15,) on this side the water 
gate, and joined to it by the wall that enclosed Ophel, 
(Neh. iii, 27, 28.) and the gate Miphkad, (ver. 31.) on 
the other side of the water gate, not far from the sheep 
gate, where we set out. Geographers place other 
two gates between Miphkad and the sheep gate; 
namely, the golden gate and the sheep gate; but they 
are.of later date than the days of Nehemiah. During 
the time that elapsed between the days of Nehemiah 
and the destruction of the city by Titus, several im- 
portant alterations were made in its fortifications. 
Latterly it was enclosed by three walls, on those sides 
that were not encompassed with impassable valleys. 
A particular description of them is given by Josephus, 
Wars, b. v. chap. 4. 
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Tlaving given a slight sketch of the history and to- 
pography of the city of Jerusalem, we proceed to a 
more minute examination of its ichnography and 
antiquities, as well as of some historical incidents 
connected with it. 

The alterations made by time on the face of the 
earth, though considerable, are not comparable to 
those produced by the labors of man; mountains, 
rocks, and for the most part rivers, also, remain, not 
greatly changed from their ancient appearances, 
where only acted upon by the lapse of ages; but 
where the devices and exertions of human art, and 
the varying intentions of human purpose have been 
directed, the consequent changes are striking, and 
their effect in producing dissimilarity is wonderful. 
Every city bears witness to the truth of this; but, as 
very few cities, in addition to the character of society, 
habitation or polity, add that of sanctity, we with 
difficulty make proper allowance for the power of 
this principle, or for the various permanent effects 
which inevitably follow it. Votaries who attribute 
to a particular locality the character of sanctity, will 
desire not only to honor, but also to adorn the sub- 
ject of their consecration; they will dignify the place 
of their devotion to the utmost of their power—while 
this very attention will excite rivalship and enmity: 
and a place thus distinguished will be distinguished 
also by the consequences of that enmity; it will be 
attacked and defended, destroyed and restored, with 
a resolution and perseverance not always experienced 
by establishments merely civil. Such has been the 
lot of the ancient city of Jerusalem. We have already 
stated that we consider the ancient Salem as the 
nucleus of the succeeding Jerusalem, the name of 
which was compounded of the two more ancient ap- 
pellations—Jebus-salem, or Jeru-salem. 

Instances of a sacred precinct, or spot set apart for 
worship, giving rise to a town, are numerous, and the 

rogress is nothing more than natural; yet must it 
C carefully remembered, that every sacred precinct 
is not a temple, nor does it imply the existence of a 
temple; for, in early ages, many places were allotted 
for religious ceremonies, and for public worship, to 
which no building ever was attached. Indeed, tribes 
who constantly dwelt in tents, and were perpetually 
removing from place to place, according to the sea- 
sons, might consecrate particular patches of ground, 
and remarkable rocks or hills, but could have no 
inducement to erect buildings upon them for pur- 
poses of deyotion. 

To treat this inquiry properly, it must be assumed 
that mount Moriah was one of those places esteemed 
sacred. It afforded, probably, a plot of ground of 
convenient size, for the resort of worshippers, and 
this obtained repute on account of its character. Such 
a separate hill-top being resorted to, at first a few 
tents were pitched ; to these succeeded a few houses, 
and, by degrees, the village increased to a town, until 
at length the establishment assumed the importance 
ofacity. In one of these stages, probably that of a 
small town, we first become acquainted with Salem ; 
of which we read, that Melchizedec came forth from 


ay ata valley of “Shaveh,” or “the King’s 
a 


e,” was adjacent to it; that it was considered as 
a place peculiarly sacred, and where the word of the 
Lord was communicated to the sons of men. It is 
not easy to say with certainty whether this mount 
Moriah be that on which Abraham offered up his son 
Isaac, Gen. xxii. General opinion favors the affirma- 
tive; but general opinion is not decisive, though it 
may be accep‘ed as presumptive, evidence. This 
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would point to its acknowledged sanctity at a stil] 
earlier period, for it appears that Abraham did not 
find an altar coustructed on that mountain where he 
sacrificed ; yet it was probably a consecrated place. 

That many places were distinguished in the man- 
ner described is well known in classic antiquity ; and 
they are the most ancient high places; a kind of 
sacred establishments that afterwards occur fre- 
quently enough in the history of the Hebrews. 

The next event of importance to the city of Salem 
is, apparently, in 2 Sam, v. 6, &c. (but really the in- 
cident of David’s depositing there the head of Goli- 
ah, happened some years earlier; of which hereat- 
ter). It might be asked, why David should wish to 
establish himself in this city particularly. Was it 
because here had been the scene of transactions in 
ancient time, analogous to those which he meditat- 
ed as proper for the seat of his sovereignty? or be- 
cause this was the place chosen by the Lord, an- 
ciently, to put his name there? Certainly this 
presumed sanctity is at least plausible ; and it agrees 
with the supposable motives by which the Jebusites 
were induced to refuse David. The addition of the 
royal residence could add nothing to its dignity, but 
rather the contrary, in the opinion of those whose 
veneration for it was inherited from their remote an- 
cestors. But here it is necessary to inquire, Who 
was this Jebusite which so tauntingly insulted David ? 
Looking back to Josh. xviii. 28, we find Jebusi the 
name of Jerusalem, which is varied, in Judg. xix. 10, 
to Jebus; it is noticed also as one of the cities of the 
Jebusites, a people “not of the children of Israel.” 
In Gen. x. 16, we read, that Canaan was the father 
of the Jebusite ; and it seems that from the early age 
to which that chapter refers, this family had been 
settled here ;—a family unquestionably of the ancient 
Canaanites, such as those with whom Abraham and 
Isaac covenanted. 

We are now prepared to assign reasons for two 
circumstances which have strangely puzzled inter- 
preters; the first is, that in 2 Sam. xxiv. 23, Arau- 
nah the Jebusite is called “king,” (and in all copies 
and all versions, as Geddes notes with surprise,) mean- 
ing, probably, that he derived a pedigree from the an 
cient Canaanite kings of the place, and even at this 
time held at Icast family authority over his clan, the 
inhabitants of the town. Perhaps, too, the name 
Ornan given him (1 Chron. xxi. 18.) was his Hebrew 
or Jewish, name; while Araunah was his Canaanite, 
or Jebusite, appellation. The second circumstance 
is of greater consequence. We read (1 Chiron. xxi. 
29.) that the Jewish national altar, on which David 
certainly ought to have sacrificed, was at this time 
stationed at Gibeon. But if so, what could induce 
the angel of the Lord to tell Gad, and Gad to tell 
David, (verse 18.) that he shouid go up, and raise an 
altar to the Lord, in the threshing-floor of Ornan, 
that is, Araunah, the Jebusite, unless here had been 
a consecrated place formerly ?. Why did David go out 
from his royal palace, mount Zion, and pass through 
the interjacent city? Was there notample space on 
Zion, with plenty of conveniences, the king’s own 
property, but he must, under peremptory direction, 
go down mount Zion, and go up mount Moriah, to 
raise an altar on premises not his own? If this 
threshing-floor adjoined the originally consecrated 
spot on mount Moriah, then it was the nearest ap- 

roach to that most ancient Fanum, which was in 
David's power; he could not enter this holy place 
personally ; but he sacrifices as near to it as possible, 
close to it. This threshing-floor he purchases of 
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Araunah (with cattle, &c.) for “fifty shekels of sil- 
ver ;” but, afterwards, explaining to the Jebusite his 
intention of building a magnificent temple on mount 
Moriah, he obtains in addition, for that purpose, the 
whole summit of the mountain, including the site of 
ancient Fanum itself, from its natural guardian 
Araunah, for “ six hundred shekels of gold,” 1 Chron. 
xxi. 25. The price seems to have been very great ; 
too great, indeed, for the mere value of the ground ; 
but this view of the subject accounts for it, it was 
sacred property, it would not have been alienated, 
even for the reception of a royal establishment or a 
palace; but as its sacred character was to be pre- 
served and perpetuated, as additional religious honor 
was the purpose for which it was resigned, objections 
subsided. David obtained it for perpetual consecra- 
tion, yet at a great price; so that Araunah received, 
on occasion of this transfer, fifty shekels of silver in 
payment for his own private property ; and six hun- 
dred shekels of gold as a consideration for the public 
property of his family and of his people. ‘Thus, 
the sacred character of the place marks it as the 
proper station for an intercessory altar, under cir- 
cumstances so urgent, extraordinary, and afflictive ; 
while these very circumstances, in connection with 
the impulse of piety, induce David to purchase it, and 
Araunah to part with it; perhaps not without reluc- 
tance, and certainly at a price liberal, if not, magnifi- 
cent. The reader will turn to the map, and estimat- 
ing the relative situations of mount Zion and mount 
Moriah, he will perceive to what distance David pro- 
ceeded from one, that he might erect an altar on the 
other. It should be remarked, also, that David 
afterwards brought the tabernacle-altar, &c. into his 
own palace, mount Zion, and Solomon transferred 
them to the temple on mount Moriah ; which seems 
to manifest a pretty steady adherence on the part 
of the Jebusite to the honor of his possession ; 
which he did not relinquish, till every thing was 
ready for constructing the imtended temple. It 
Was too sacred to be made a working place, 1 
Kings vi. 7. 

There is another passage, which must not be over- 
looked in this inquiry. That it was customary for 
victors to carry the trophies of their victory to the 
temples of their deities, and there to consecrate them, 
is well known. So we find the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 10.) suspending in triumph the bodies of Saul 
aud his sons on the walls of Beth-Shan ; but the 
aimor of Saul they deposited in the temple of Ash- 
taroth. So also, (1 Sam. xvii. 54.) David carried the 
head of Goliath in triumph to Jerusalem ; but he put 
his armor in the sacred tent (not in David’s own 
tent, for he had none, being merely sent out ona 
message, but) in the national tabernacle, for here we 
find part of it (the sword) long after ; and from the 
tabernacle he received itagain, by the hand of Ahim- 
elech, 1 Sam. xxi. 9. Now, what could induce Da- 
vid to carry the bloody trophy of his victory to Jeru- 
salem, rather than to any other sacred, or public, or 
famous depository, unless Jerusalem were renowned 
for sanctity? Was the national ark there? Was 
this city at this time a royal residence ? No. Had it 
a stronger claim than Bethlehem, where the victor 
lived? Not unless it were derived from superior 
sanctity, unde: which all becomes easy ; and clear- 
ly the subsequent proceedings of the Philistines with 
the body of Saul, were but a repetition of David’s 
proceedings with the head of Goliath. 

The result of these considerations affirms the 
proposition, that here was a sacred place of wor- 
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ship from the most remote antiquity, and before 
Solomon embellished this mount, by erecting his 
temple on its summit. The orientals,” says Vol- 
ney, “never call Jerusalem by any other name, than 
Elkuds, the Hoty. Sometimes adding the epithet 
El-sheriff, the noble. This word, El-kuds, seems to 
me the etymological origin of all the Cassiuses of 
antiquity, which, like Jerusalem, were high places ; 
and had temples and holy places erected on them.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 805.) 

This extract confirms the opinion of the learned 
Prideaux, that the Cadytis of Herodotus is the city 
of Jerusalem, (See Connect. vol. i. p. 57, where he 
traces the etymology of the word.) But it is remark- 
able on another account :—for what reason did the 
orientals call Jerusalem, the Hoxy, so early as the 
days of Herodotus, and why continue that title while 
it is under their subjection, and in a low and dis- 
tressed state, unless some peculiar holiness had been 
generally attributed to it? It accounts also for that 
remarkable choice of expression, in Matt. xxvii. 53, 
the saints arose “and went into the holy city.” So, 
chap. iv. 5, “taketh him into the holy city.” It does 
not appear that the other evangelists have used this 
appellation of Jerusalem. Is it a Syriasm, remain- 
ing in Matthew? It is proper, therefore, strongly to 
urge the distinction between mount Zion the city of 
David, and mount Moriah the city of Jerusalem. 
These names are frequently used by theological 
writers, as if they were identically the same place ; 
whereas, one of them, Zion, was distinguished as 
being the seat of the royal or kingly office ; the 
other as being the seat of the national worship ; and 
how frequently soever these may be associated by 
the sacred writers, after the time of David, yet they 
are not the same; neither are they, strictly taken, 
equivalent to each other, but are distinct, though 
combined, 

We have already stated that the city was built on 
hills, and was encompassed with mountains, (Ps. 
exxy. 2.) on astony and barren soil. It was about 
sixty furlongs in Jength, according to Strabo, lib. xvi. 
Jerusalem had never been so large as when it was 
attacked by the Romans. It was then thirty-three 
furlongs in circumference :—nearly four miles and a 
half. Josephus informs us, that the wall of circum- 
vallation, constructed by Titus, was thirty-nine fur- 
longs; or four miles, eight hundred and seventy-five 
paces. Others describe a much larger extent. The 
condition of Jerusalem in the time of Christ was 
much the sameas afterwards, when assaulted by the 
Romans ; and what this was, Tacitus, being a Roman 
and a military man, may inform us. He says, “Je- 
rusalem stood upon an eminence, difficult of ap- 
proach. The natural strength of the place was in- 
creased by redoubts and bulwarks, which, even on 
the level plain, would have made it secure from in- 
sult. Two hills, that rose to a prodigious height, 
were enclosed by walls, constructed with skill, in_ 
some places projecting forward, in others retiring in- 
wardly, with the angles so formed, that the besiegers 
were always liable to be annoyed in flank. The 
extremities of the rock were sharp, abrupt, and 
craggy. In convenient places, near the summit, 
towers were raised 60 feet high, and others, on the 
declivity of the sides, rose no less than 120 feet. 
These works presented a spectacle altogether aston- 
ishing. To the distant eve they seemed to be of 
equal elevation. Within the city, there were other 
fortifications enclosing the palace of the kings 
Above all was seen, conspicuous to view, the tower 
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of Antonia, so called by Herod in honor of the tri- 
umvir, who had been his friend and benefactor. The 
temple itself was a strong fortress, in the nature of a 
citadel. The fortifications were built with consum- 
mate skill, surpassing in art, as well as labor, all the 
rest of the works. The very porticos that surround- 
ed it were a strong defence. A perennial spring sup- 
plied the place with water. Subterraneous caverns 
were scooped under the rock. The rain water was 
saved in pools and cisterns. Since the reduction of 
the place by Pompey, experience had taught the 
Jews new modes of fortification ; and the corrup- 


tion and yenality that pervaded the whole reign | 
By bribery | 


of Claudius favored all their projects. 
they obtained permission to rebuild their walls. The 
strength of their works plainly showed, that in pro- 
found peace they meditated future resistance.” (Ta- 
citus, Hist. lib. v. Mr. Murplhy’s trauslation.) 

These accounts are particularly interesting, be- 
cause they clearly illustrate the natural strength of Je- 
rusalem, and justify the beastings of the native He- 
brews; of which Scripture gives instances, as Ps. 
exxil. 3; exxy. 2, Under these circumstances, how 
very unlikely, perhaps even ridiculous, did the 
prophecy of our Lord appear to the Jews,(Luke xix. 
43.) every word of which opposes their confidence 
in these defences. “Thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee (rather raise a circumvallation) and 
compass thee around—and shall keep thee in on 
every side—and shall lay thee even with the ground 
—and thy children within thee—and they shall not 
leave within thee one stone on another.” It is not 
impossible that this was literally fulfilled in every 
particular, so far as regarded Jerusalem itself; though 
certain towers, or even lines of houses, or streets, of 
the cities, appended to the ancient town, might be 
spared, to accommodate the Roman garrison sta- 
toned in the place. : 

Our Lord also foretold the present state of Jertusa- 
lem, the Holy City, the Holy Temple, “ trodden 
down by the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled.” It is necessary that we should fix this 
idea in our minds, “till the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled”—and then the probability is, that this same 
spot which, during so many ages, has been distin- 
guished, and still is distinguished, by consecration and 
sanctity, though degraded, shall again enjoy favors 
which will render it conspicuous. Different opin- 
ions may be entertained respecting the nation of the 
Jews, and consequently respecting the fate of their 
capital, Jerusalem ; but the result of these inquiries 
is not adverse to the conjecture, that itis still to be the 
scene of events foretold in prophecy, which will be 
no Jess corroborative of faith, when they do happen, 
than those events have been which are narrated in 
history ; events which surely no one can properly 
consider without feeling a persuasion, rising to ex- 
pectation, of a somewhat; though to describe, or to 
determine that somewhat may be difficult. 

The places distinguished by any remarkable oc- 
currence in the city of Jerusalem, may be distributed 
into (1.) those well ascertained ; (2.) those credibly 
supposed to be genuine ; (3.) those of little or no au- 
thority. Among places the situation of which war- 
rants our confidence, may be reckoned the Temple 
with its courts, the pool of Bethesda, the house of 
Pilate, or fort Antonia; for it is credible that 
Pilate had no house in Jerusalem, but his residence 
as governor being at Cesarea, there also was his 
palace ; and that when he came up to the great feasts 
yearly, or on other ope he occupied the resi- 
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dence of the commanding officer of the Roman gar- 
rison in Jerusalem, which, no doubt, was fixed in 
fort Avtonia. Now, we know that fort occupied 
the north side of the temple; and here is shown 
what is denominated Pilate’s house; this, therefore, 
we'may accept as such. Opposite to the house of 
Pilate is the palace of Herod ; and tradition seems, in 
this respect, to agree with history. The gate of*Jus- 
tice is likely to maintain the true situation of one of the 
gates of the ancient city ; as may be inferred no less 
from its proximity to Calvary, the place of public exe- 
cution, than from the direction of the roads leading to it. 
The Iron gate is so generally thought to be accurately 
placed by travellers, that we concur in the opinion. 

Most of the places without the city may be con- 
sidered as certain, from their nature; such as the 
mount of Olives, the brook Kedron, the pool of Si- 
loam, the Valleys, Calvary, &c. These being natu- 
ral and permanent objects, cannot have changed their 
situation at all, nor their forms, to any considerable 
degree. It is also probable, that the spot where 
Stephen is said to have been stoned, is not far from 
where that fact happened; because, he seems to 
have been led from the presence of the council to 
the nearest conveuient opening without the sacred 
precincts; and the council sat not far from this cor- 
ner of the temple, in the cloisters. The house of 
Mark may be correct; and possibly the houses of 
Annas, and of Caiaphas, in the city of David, i. e. 
mount Sion. 

The reader will remember that the jealousy of 
the Turks does not permit measurements of any 
kind to be taken; so that all plans of this city, 
and its adjacencies, being composed in a private and 
furtive manner, are liable to mis-recollections, and 
to errors of a slighter nature. There is no opportu- 
nity of surveying the city of Jerusalem, as the city 
of London is surveyed, by a map. Still, those who 
are used to estimate by the eye, or to calculate dis- 
tances by the number of their steps, can form a judg- 
ment sufficiently exact to guide our inquiries, if not 
to satisfy precision ; and, in fact, the error of a few 
yards, which is all that can happen, may well be ex- 
cused; and is of no great importance to general 
purposes. We must also recollect, that, in the course 
of so many ages during which Jerusalem has exist- 
ed, the buildings, their foundations, repairs, and al- 
terations, the sieges which the city has suffered, its 
repeated conflagrations, and its numerous changes, 
both public and private, have so altered the site, the 
declivities, and the risings on which it stands, that 
probably neither Herod nor Caiaphas, and certainly 
neither David nor Solomon, could they now inspect 
it, would recollect the very ground on which the 
palaces stood, or which they labored to honor and 
adorn ;—always excepting the temple. 

Having fixed the situation of the temple, and of 
the Roman governor’s residence, we next inquire, not 
so much where was the situation of the palace, that 
is, the stated residence of the high-priest, as of that 
building which the evangelists denote by the title of 
the high-priest’s hall ; in our translation, his “ palace.” 
We mean to ask, whether some of the buildings in the 
courts of the temple might not be thus denominated, 
either because Caiaphas had built them; or much 
rather, because here he sat in council with the San- 
hedrim ; and being his public office, this might nat- 
urally be named “the hall of the high-priest.” To 
justify this idea, we should recollect, that in the time 
of our Lord, the Sanhedrim sat in some of the cham- 
bers, rooms, or halls, of the cloisters around the 
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temple ; and indeed more than one of them was oc- 
cupied as a court of justice ; for the court of twenty- 
three (judges) sat in one room of the temple; but 
the Sanhedrim having quitted the room gazith forty 
years before the destruction of the temple, because 
they could no longer execute capital sentences, sat 
now in the room hanoth, or taberne, near the east 
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gate, or the gate of Shushan. This informution we 
derive from the rabbins, through Lightfoot. 

As this is a point of some consequence in estab- 
lishing the principles assumed in the following narra- 
tion, the reader will compare what the evangelists 
say respecting it. 


Marr. xxvi. 57, &c. 

And they, holding Je- 
sus in custody, led him to 
Caiaphas the high-priest, 
where the scribes and the 
elders were assembled. 
Peter followed at a dis- 
tance, even to the HALL 
of the high-priest. Now 
the chief priests, elders, 
and all the Sanueprim, 
sought false witness 
against him, to put him 
to death. 


Marx xiv. 53, &c. 

And they led Jesus 
away to the high-pricst : 
and with him were as- 
sembled ann the chief 
priests, and elders, and 
scribes. And Peter fol- 
lowed afar off, even into 
the (court or) HALL (alri- 
um) of the high-priest. 
And in the morning the 
chief priests held a coun- 
cil with THE WHOLE San- 
HEDRIM. 


Luxe xxii. 54. 

They took Jesus, and 
led him to the house of 
the high-priest (tor ot >.) 
—Peter followed afar off: 
they kindled a fire in the 
midst of the Haty. And 
when it became day, the 
elders, &c. led him into 
their Sanneprim. And 
the FULL BoDyY (74/902) 
of them arose, and led 
him to Pilate, &c. 


Joun xviii. 13, 

They led Jesus away 
first to Annas: ... who 
sent him bound to Caia- 
phas, ver. 24. 

That disciple went in 
with Jesus into the HALL 
of the high-priest.... 
ver. 15. Then led they 
Jesus into the pretorium, 
(or Roman hall of judg- 
ment,) but did not go in 
themselves, 28. 


These accounts evidently imply that the examina- 
tion of Jesus passed in the regular and usual mode 
before the Sanhedrim; and had it been at an un- 
usual place, would not at least one of the evangelists 
have noticed that irregularity? We observe, that 
three of the evangelists use the word ai/y, HALL, 
(rather than palace, in the sense of residence,) but 
Luke uses the word oizor, house; and this is, we 
think, the only obstacle against admitting decidedly 
that this hall of the high-priest was that suite of apart- 
ments usually occupied, as a public court, by him as 
the public officer of his nation, with the Sanbedrim, 
as his council, during their sittings. However, this 
oizov does not compel us to accept this as the dwell- 
ing of Caiaphas, who most probably did not dwell 
in the temple, or in any part of it; and certainly at 
Whose dwelling-house the Sanhedrim, &c. could not 
regularly assemble for purposes of judgment. In 
this view the expressions of the evangelists are re- 
markable ; they do not say, the house of Caiaphas ; but 
the hall of the high-priest, say Matthew, Mark, and 
John; the house of the high-priest, says Luke, 
which we need not scruple to consider as the official 
hall where the high-priest sat at the head of the San- 
hedrim. If there were any difficulty in accepting 
the term house, used by Luke, (which we apprehend 
there is not,) as signifying the same as the hall of the 
high-priest, of the other evangelists; yet, whoever 
will recollect the extensive application of the He- 
brew or Syriac word (n3) house, which Luke appears 
to have translated in this passage, and the import of 
the Greek term oizoc, when applied to buildings, and 
to apartments, larger or smaller, in buildings, will 
perceive at once that it cannot be taken restrictively, 
for a house to dwell in. We conclude, therefore, 
that the Sanhedrim was convened, and held its sit- 
tings on this occasion, in the same place as was usual 
at this time ; which was in that room of the temple- 
courts called hanoth. 

The evangelists are understood to describe two 
meetings of the Sanhedrim ; the first, over night; the 
second, early the next morning ; or, one long-con- 
tinued sitting might have intervals, as some com- 
mentators suppose. It should seem, that Judas had 
made his bargain, not with the whole Sanhedrim, 
but with the chief rulers; who, nevertheless, hav- 
ing Jesus in their custody, assembled the Sanhedrim ; 
(whether in private, by previous appointment, or by 


summonses sent by the usual officers ;) and when 
that body was convened in the customary place of 
its sittings, it consulted both publicly and _ privately, 
put to the vote, resolved, and executed its resolution, 
as it would have done the day before, or the day after, 
on any other business within its jurisdiction. But 
we suppose, the first assembling of the members by 
night, or so very early in the morning as the second 
meeting, was an accommodation to the emergency 
of the occasion ; though it might also be designed 
to secure a majority of those members who adopted 
the sentiments of Caiaphas, on the political necessity 
for cutting off Jesus. 

We may now state pretty correctly the manage- 
ment of this seizure of our Lord, by the priests, If 
Jesus supped that night on mount Sion, as is usually 
said, it follows, that he was at that time at a distance 
from the temple, and in a place of security, in the 
city; but he voluntarily retired to a privacy, Geth- 
semane, where he knew he could have no rescue or 
assistance from any of his numerous friends in the 
city ; and this was in strict conformity to his pre- 
vious declarations, and to his perfect foreknowledge 
of the event. Jesus (at supper, probably) having given 
some hint that he designed to visit the garden of 
Gethsemane that evening, Judas hies to the temple, 
which was in his way thither ; or, if it be supposed, 
that Caiaphas was now at his own dwelling on mount 
Sion, the situation of that residence was equally 
convenient for the purposes of Judas, who might, as 
it were, instantly follow our Lord’s monition, “ What 
you do, do quickly,” by. stepping directly to the 
high-priest’s dwelling ; he acquaints the priests what 
an admirable opportunity they would have for arrest- 
ing Jesus, who would be within their reach at a 
given time; that they had only to go down the tem- 
ple stairs, to cross the Kedron, and they might seize 
him, before he was aware, and certainly before the 
people, from any part of the town, could assemble 
in his favor, or even know of hiscaption. To this the 
priests assenting, they ordered out from the temple 
a band, which seized Jesus in Gethsemane, and 
brought him into those precincts of the temple, those 
chambers, halls, or courts, where the Sanhedrim 
usually sat. Here he was examined, adjured, guard- 
ed, abused, and detained, till, having been adjudged 
to death by the supreme council of his nation, they 
remitted him to Pilate. Now Pilate, residing in fort 
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Antonia, which was close adjacent, (on the north 
side of the temple,) and had various communications 
with the courts of the temple, some more open, as 
the great staircase, (Acts xxi. 40.) and others more 
private, for convenience of the guards, garrison duty, 
&c. the Sanhedrim could easily fill the courts of the 
fort and pretorium with their partisans, and, by such 
management, make their clamors appear to the 
governor as the voice of the people of Jerusalem and 
Judea, now assembled at the feast. The governor, 
aware of this artifice, aud desirous of gaining time, 
among other reasons, sent Jesus through fort Anto- 
nia, to Herod, whose palace was not far off. Herod 
returned Jesus to Pilate, and Pilate returned him to 
the Jews, who, by the Roman soldiers in fort An- 
tonia, prepared for his crucifixion. He was led, 
therefore, along the Dotorous Way to Calvary, 
just without the gate of Justice, and there exe- 
cuted. 

On considering this order of events, does it not 
assume an appearance of credibility, equally strong, at 
least, as that which supposes Jesus to have been led 
from Gethsemane, through the whole extent of the 
city, to and from the house of Caiaphas, on mount 
Sion, where the Sanhedrim were convened, though 
not accustomed there to hold their sittings? Is this 
extent of perambulation consistent with the policy 
of those who would notseize Jesus “ona feast-day, lest 
there should be an uproar among the people,” and 
who had been sufficiently alarmed at the cries of Ho- 
sannah! a few hours before? And may this rapid 
execution of the plan adopted by the high-priest 
contribute to account for the notes of time recorded 
by the evangelists, q. d. “ All this was performed in 
so short a space of time as a few hours ;—from over 
night, to six o’clock the next morning.” Is not this 
the import of Jolin’s note of time, chap. xix. 14, as 
if he had said, “It was about the sixth (Roman) hour 
from the seizure of Jesus ?”—which was coincident 
with the same time from the preparation of the pass- 
over peace-offerings, to which Mr. Harmer would 
refer this sixth hour. (Observations, vol. iii. p. 134.) 
Suppose, too, that the soldiers mocked our Lord, in 
fort Antonia; whence they led him to be crucified : 
(Matt. xxvii. 31.) “ And, coming out (of the fort ?), they 
found Simon the Cyrenian ;” to which Mark agrees ; 
“they led him out, and pressed Simon, who was 
passing by.” Luke says nearly the same. 

From this statement it results, that the seizure 
of Jesus was conducted with all the privacy of fear, 
that he was hurried to! condemnation and execution, 
with all the terrors of rulers who dreaded a popular 
commotion, after a decision agreed to by a partial 
majority only, in the Sanhedrim; and, when sen- 
tence had been wrung from the terrified mind of 
Pilate, it was rapidly completed; no delay, no re- 
prieve, no after-consideration being permitted, to 
clear the innocent sufferer, or to allay the anguish 
of his friends. 

The situation of Calvary demands peculiar atten- 
tion, as being just without the gate ;—to which the 
apostle alludes: (Heb. xiii. 12.) “ Jesus also suffered 
without the gate,” &c. But it was so near the walls, 
that possibly the priests from thence might see the 
whole process of the execution, without hazarding 
defilement either by too familiar intercourse with the 
Roman soldiers, or by approaching the dead or dying 
bodies. Here they might safely quote, “He trusted 
in God,” &c. and here they might exclaim, “ Let him 
descend from the cross, and we will believe on him,” 
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Matt. xxvii. 42; Mark xv. 82 Calvary appears to 
have been a piece of waste ground, just on the out- 
side of the city walls, or rather beyond the ditch that 
surrounded those walls; being itself an elevation, 
and about the centre of it, perhaps, an eminence of 
small extent rising something above the general level, 
like a kind of knob in the rock, (the true Calvary,) 
whatever was transacted here was conspicuous at a 
distance. Thus the evangelist Matthew notes : (xxvii. 
55.) “Many women of Galilee, beholding afar off ;” 
possibly from some rising ground on the other side 
of the road, Mark xv. 40; Luke xxiii.49. John ob- 
serves, that the title put on the cross “was read by 
many of the Jews ; the place where Jesus was cru- 
cified being nigh the city.” The two roads from 
Bethlehem and Joppa meeting about this spot, and 
both entering the city by this gate, would afford 
enough of “those who passed by,” i.e. travellers, 
from the country, who might “revile Jesus,” Matt. 
xxvii. 839; Mark xv. 29. 

After the destruction of the city by Titus, the his- 
tory of Jerusalem presents little other than a series 
of struggles and desolations. he same fatal persua- 
sion, that it was the peculiar residence of Deity, and 
therefore could not be taken, continued to influence the 
Jewish nation with expectations of recovering it. 
Many of the Jewish Christians returned to the deso- 
lated city, and were suffered to inhabit it. But in 
the time of Adrian, (A. D. 134 to 179.) the Jews of 
Judea and the neighboring countries rebelled ; and 
the emperor completed the destruction of whatever 
could remind them of their former polity. He for- 
bade them from entering the city, on pain of death. 
He built a new city, which he named “ASlia Adria 
Capitolina.” He erected several temples to heathen 
divinities ; and especially a very magnificent one to 
Jupiter. He placed the figure of a hog over the gate 
leading to Bethlehem ; and did his utmost to oblit 
erate the memorials of Christianity as well as of Ju- 
daism. This state of things continued till the time 
of Constantine, the first Christian emperor, (A. D. 
306.) notwithstanding occasional commotions under 
Antoninus, Septimus Severus, and Caracalla. Helena, 
mother of Constantine, built many churches in 
Judea, and in Jerusalem, about A. D. 326 ; and Julian, 
who, after his father, succeeded to the empire of his 
uncle Constantine, endeavored to rebuild the temple, 
but his design (and that of the Jews, whom he pat- 
ronized) was frustrated, A. D. 363. 

The subsequent history of Jerusalem may be dis- 
missed in a few words :—In A. D. 613, it was taken 
by Cosrhoes, king of the Persians, who slew 90,000 
of the inhabitants, and demolished, to the utmost of 
his power, whatever they (the Christians) had vene- 
rated ; A. D. 627, Heraclius defeated Cosrhoes, and 
Jerusalem was recovered by the Greeks ; nine years 
afterwards, it was taken from the Christians, by the 
caliph Omar, after a siege of four months, and con- 
tinued under the caliphs of Bagdad till A. D. 668, 
when it was taken by Ahmed, a Turkish sovereign 
of Egypt. During the space of 220 years, it was 
subject to several masters, Turkish and Saracenic, 
and in 1099 it was taken by the crusaders under 
Godfrey Bouillon, who was elected king. He was 
succeeded by his brother Baldwin, who died 1118, 
and having no son, his eldest daughter Melisandra 
conveyed the kingdorn into her hushand’s family. In 
A. D. 1188, Saladin, sultan of the East, captured the 
city, assisted by the treachery of Raymond, count of 
Tripoli, who was found dead in his bed, on the 
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morning of the day in which he was to have delivered 
up the city. It was restored, in 1242, to the Latin 
Barve by Saleh Ismael, emir of Damascus; they 
ost it in 1291, to the sultans of Egypt, who held it 
till 1882. Selim, the Turkish sultan, reduced Egypt 
and Syria, including Jerusalem, in 1517, and bis son 
Solyman built the present walls in 1534. It con- 
tinues under the ‘Turkish dominion, “trodden down 
of the Gentiles,” 

Thus we see that Jerusalem was destined to be 
subject to a neighboring power, either from the 
north or from the south. Amidst so many revolu- 
tions and destructions, it may well be supposed that 
few of its early antiquities retain their original ap- 
pearance, or remain in a state to be recognized, 
Some have been continued by means of reparations, 
and restorations, by which the very heights and di- 
mensions of the ground are changed. ‘The mounts 
Sion and Moriah are greatly levelled from what they 
once were; and only the places around the city, as 
the mount of Olives, the brook Kedron, &c. retain 
their former character. 

Of the modern city of Jerusalem we have several 
very full and accurate accounts in the writings of 
intelligent travellers. We select the following, from 
a German writer—Joh. Heinrich Mayr—in the Re- 
pertorium Theologicum, because it is concise, and 
also because it is not likely to be known to many of 
our readers :— 

“'T’o see the principal places, I was expected, as I 
might conclude from the grimaces of the keepers, to 
take off my boots ; but being resolved, once for all, to 
rid myself of this inconvenience, I declared, that I 
would rather see nothing and return, than every 
where subject myself to this vexation. In which 
resolution I was strengthened by the intimation of 
the porter, that I might enter with them, who was 
evidently fearful, that otherwise he would lose his 
fee. I now found the same plan easily avail me 
every where. 

“The city of Jerusalem, which in the time of 
Christ is said to have contained nearly three millions 
of inhabitants (?), now included from twelve to fifteen 
thousands. The circumference of the city itself, as 
we may conceive, had proportionably decreased ; for 
within an hour I had completed its cireuit. It ap- 
peared to me as if I were going round a very great 
fortification ; and I could not explain to myself, why 
David, Solomon, and the kings of Israel in general, 
here fixed their abode; for the country is destitute 
of attraction and desolate, girted all round by naked 
blue rocks and cliff’, without water, without level 
ground, without any of the common recommenda- 
tions of a country. Here and there, indeed, at this 
season, (at the beginning of April,) the fields were 
green ; but I was assured, that in June, not the 
smallest vestige of this color would be seen, and that 
when the heat began, not even a salad would be 
found in the gardens. 

“'The streets are mostly narrow, and the paving- 
stones uneven, hard as marble; and when it rains, 
the path is as if composed of bits of soap ; it is, in- 
deed, as slippery as if it were actually made of this 
material ; for, in walking, a person needs be as care- 
ful as if he were treading upon ice. 

“From Solomon’s temple, probably, the true 
locale is preserved: there, the elegant mosque now 
magnificently raises itself, on a clear and airy height, 
ona free and roomy place, as a foreground of Je- 
rusalem. From the mount of Olives, this stupendous 
building forms a structure to which nothing can be 
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compared ; but it is forbidden to any but a Mussul 
man to enterit. Sidney Smith, however, is reported 
to have entered it with his followers, and when he 
was asked to produce the firman, to have replied, 
that he himself was the sultan, and therefore required 
no firman! [Dr. Richardson entered the mosque, of 
which he has given a minute deseription in his 
Travels. ] 2 

“It is also said, that since this event the Turks 
have become in general more tractable. Before this, 
it was common to spit in the faces of the Christians 
and foreigners resident here, as they walked in the 
street; to say nothing of other like contumelies. It 
has now ceased in a great degree; in consideration 
of which, however, more gold is extorted from the 
Christians at Easter than formerly. When the French 
advanced to the neighborhood, all the Christians were 
thrown into prison: had they actually pressed for- 
ward to the city, these would have been all put to 
death, without a solitary exception. Their imprison- 
ment, notwithstanding, continued for several months, 
and the government availed itself of this circumstance, 
afterwards, to restore them to liberty on the payment 
of money. . 

* * * * * 

“ David’s palace, also, lies outside of the present 
city, on the height of Sion. At present, it is con- 
verted all round into a fortification, and a firman is 
required before it can be entered. Nothing worthy 
of notice is stated to be within it: but 1 did not en- 
ter it. 

“The convent of St. James, (St. Giacomo,) be- 
longing to the Armenians, is of vast cireumference ; 
it is esteemed the most wealthy in the Levant. This 
convent, as well as that of the Greeks, contains many 
religious curiosities. It is the prevailing custom to 
adorn the walls of the churches with white and blue 
China plates: this sight involuntarily reminded me 
of the tile ovens which were formerly common among 
us, and is very far from being prepossessing. The 
appearance of the many inlays of mother-of-pearl 
work ona dark ground is more beautiful and is far 
better. 

“The mount of Olives, situated on the eastern side 
of Jerusalem, offers a lovely prospect: on its very 
summit is a mosque, where the ascension is declared 
to have taken place. All the spots visited by the 
Christians are guarded by Turks: every where the 
caffaro or tribute is paid to them, even if it be only a 
few parahs. It is better to endure this than the in- 
solence of these scoundrelly guardians. 

“The mount of Olives, probably, was in another 
condition formerly. I had represented it to myself 
woody and full of bushes; but I found it bare, and 
where there are buildings, of a yellowish earth : pos- 
sibly not more than fifty olive-trees can be found upon 
it. I occasionally met with some vines, almonds, 
and fig-trees, which, however, as yet pushed forth no 
leaves. In Switzerland, the mountain would only 
be accounted a small hill; for in a quarter of an 
hour I had ascended from its foot to its top. 

“But there is a splendid view on its summit to- 
wards the east: in the distance, are seen the Dead 
sea and the course of the Jordan, which empties it- 
self into it; the ruins of Jericho lie farther to the left, 
and at its feet is Jerusalem. The mosque, on the site 
of Solomon’s tempie, witn the wide and spacious flat 
soil and green country around it, raises itself magnifi- 
cently with its dark cupola and blue porcelain orna- 
ments above the groups lying in the back-ground, 
and the roofless houses of Jerusalem, gradually rising 
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in an amphitheatrical form. The structure of’ the 
Turkish mosque is in beautiful style ; the immense 
court, and the brilliant and parti-colored hues of this 
building, relieve both the monotony of the yellow 
stones of the houses crowded together, and the high 
wall of the same color which surrounds the whole 
with the multitude of its irregular towers. 

“ Ata little distance below the top of the mount is 
the Grotto of the Apostles, as it is called, which, ac- 
cording to ancient taste, is built under ground. This 
building, with its twelve splendidly-turned arches, 
which are gradually sinking into the morass, assured- 
ly belonged formerly to the finest works of architec- 
ture. in similar remains of dwellings in this 
place, part of them half sunk, part of them entirely 
covered, prove that the mount of Olives might have 
been in a very different condition some centuries or 
thousands of years ago. Likewise at its foot is the 
grotto of the Madonna, almost entirely under ground : 
its remains even now attest the grand and rich style 
of its magnificent structure. Stairs, indeed, of white 
marble, about thirty feet broad, consisting of fifty 
steps, lead into this grotto, where the Greeks account 
devotion and the service of God their peculiar em- 
ployment; all which, in fact, the burning lamps and 
devices in all the environs of the exterior announce. 

“Ona festival, I descended for the second time to 
inspect this beautiful building: IJ beheld much that 
was brilliant in the ceremonies, the vestments, and 
other appendages of divine worship ; but when I re- 
turned home, and perceived the whole street beset on 
both sides by cripples, lame, blind, and beggars, who 
personified misery itself, I was indignant at the 
sanctified display of this external mockery, and the 
entire want of the chief object—relief for the afflicted. 

“Not far from this grotto, the Garden of Geth- 
semane is said to have been situated; eight fine 
olive-trees, belonging to most ancient times, (whose 
roots are surrounded with heaps of stones, and whose 
preservation is effected by continual supplies of good 
earth,) rear their heads on this memorable spot. 

“The tomb of Absalom, as it is called, lies in the 
lower of this same place. It contains a tower, 
in Gothic taste, which raises itself on high, and in 
which a noble style may yet be recognized: never- 
theless, the building appears much older than Gothic 
architecture: by its side also are found several sub- 
terranean apartments, of very great extent. T'radi- 
tion avers these to have been the grottos or caves into 
which the disciples fled after the capture of our Sa- 
viour. Close to these cavities are shown the graves 
of the kings and judges of Israel: they likewise 
merely present fragments of arches and walls under 
rubbish and earth. It is almost incredible, that the 
Jews should not have sufficient public spirit to honor 
these venerable remains, even if it were but in a tri- 
fling degree. 

“The entrance to these sepulchres would rather 


‘induce us to conjecture a place which led to a cloaca 


than to the catacombs of chiefs. In the very same 
district is situated the burial-place of the Jews of the 
present Jerusalem :—it comprises a circuit scarcely 


to be walked round in half an hour—this cemetery is 


covered with well-hewn, quadrangular flag-stones, 
placed one upon the other, each being furnished with 
inscriptions. Without the possession of a prophetic 
spirit, it may be easily foreseen, that this quantity of 


excellent stones will at some time become very useful 


to the building of massive edifices. 
“Between the mount of Olives and the hill on 
which the city of Jerusalem rests, flows the brook 
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Cedron. Here also was my expectation disappoint- 
ed. I had conceived it to myself much greater, and 
found merely a ditch about two feet broad, which at 
this time was almost, and in suinmer is totally, dry ; 
but in winter it becomes like a wood-torrent, which 
in one instant impetuously swells on its cc arse, and 
in the other disappears. 

“Deeper down lies the spring of the Siloe: along 
stony flight of steps leads to it, far below the earth 
below which a erystalline clear water springs up 
It is light, though somewhat saline; yet it is uncoin- 
monly pleasant, and tasted, in my opinion, like mill. 
This spring is said to have an ebbing and flowing i 
common with the ocean; during six hours it is tu’, 
and during six it is empty. (This is perhaps the 
most satisfactory solution of the phenomenon which 
has yet been given, and, if true, fully accounts for 
every legend which the Arabians have written re- 
specting it.) 

“On the left hand, on the height, is situatee the 
village of Siloe; there but little is seen of dweiling- 
houses, which mostly consist of grottos or cxves, 
which are built in rocks. This place, whose wild 
inhabitants are in every respect Turks, is a miserable 
nest :—as far as it was possible to throw astone, boys 
from ten to twelve years of age were peltinz us frem 
the heights.” (For a description of the holy sepul- 
chire, see SEPULCHRE.) 

How unlike the ancient city is the mo/ern Jerusa- 
lem! “From the daughter of Sion all Ler beauty is 
departed!” Dr. Clarke, who approached Jerusalem 
from the direction of the Napolose, on which side it is 
seen to the greatest advantage, has described its first 
appearance in the most glowing terms, But his de- 
scription is decidedly overcharged. Mr. Jolliffe says, 
“ Were a person carried blindfold from England, and 
placed in the centre of Jerusalem, or on any of the 
hills which overlook the city, nvthing, perhaps, 
would exceed his astonishment on the sudden re- 
moval of the bandage. From the centre of the 
neighboring elevations he would see a wild, rugged, 
mountainous desert—no herds depasturing on the 
summit, no forests clothing the ucclivities, no water 
flowing through the valleys; but one rude scene of 
melancholy waste, in the midst of which the ancient 
glory of Judea bows her head in widowed desola- 
tion. On entering the town, the magic of the name 
and all his earlier associations would suffer a still 
greater violence, and expose hwn to still stronger 
disappointment. No ‘streets of palaces and walks 
of state,’ no high-raised arches of triumph, no foun- 
tains to cool the air, or purticos to exclude the sun, 
no single vestige to announce its former military 
greatness or commercial opulence; but in the place 
of these, he would find himself encompassed on 
every side by walls of rude masonry, the dull uni- 
formity of which is only broken by the occasional 
protrusion of a small grated window.” ‘The follow- 
ing very spirited sketch of modern Jerusalem, from 
the pen of Mr. Buckingham, may close this account, 

“Reposing beneath the shade of an olive-tree upon 
the brow of this hill, (the mount of Olives,) we en- 
joyed from hence a fine prospect of Jerusalem on the 
opposite one. This city occupies an irregular square, 
of about two miles and a half in circumference. Its 
shortest apparent side is that which faces the east, 
and in this is the supposed gate of the ancient tem- 
ple, now closed up, and the small projecting stone on 
which Mohammed is to sit, when the world is to be 
assembled to judgment in the vale below. The 
southern side is exceedingly irregular, taking quite a 
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zigzag direction ; the south-west extreme being ter- 
ninated by the mosque built over the supposed sep- 
ulchre of David, on the summit of mount Sion. The 
form and exact direction of the western and southern 
walls are not distinetly seen from hence ; but every 
part of this appears to be a modern work, aud exe- 
cuted at the same time. The walls are flanked at 
irregular distances by square towers, and have bat- 
tlements running all around on their summits, with 
loop-holes for arrows or musketry cluse to the top. 
The walls appear to be about fifty feet in height, but 
are not surrounded by a ditch. The northern wall 
runs over slightly declining ground; the eastern 
wall runs straight along the brow of mount Moriah, 
with the deep valley of Jehoshaphat below; the 
southern wall runs oyer the summit of the hill as- 
sumed as mount Sion, with the vale of Hinnom at its 
feet; and the western wall runs along on more level 
ground, near the summit of the high and stony 
mountains over which we had first approached the 
town. As the city is thus seated on the brow of one 
large hill, divided by name into several smaller hills, 
and the whole of these slope gently down towards 
the east; this view, from the mount of Olives, a po- 
sition of greater height than that on which the high- 
est part of the city stands, commands nearly the 
whole of it at once. 

“ On the north, it is bounded by a level and\appar- 
ently fertile space, now covered with olive-trees, 
particularly near the north-east angle. On the south, 
the steep side of mount Sion, and the valley of Hin- 
nom, both show petches of cultivation and little gar- 
den enclosures. On the west, the sterile summits of 
the hills there barely lift their outlines above the 
dwellings. And, on the east, the deep valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, now at our feet, has some partial spots re- 
ieved by trees, though as forbidding in its general 
aspect as the vale of death could ever be desired to be, 
by those who have chosen it for the place of their 
Interment. 

“Within the walls of the city are seen crowded 
dwellings, remarkable in no respect, except being 
terraced by flat roofs, and generally built of stone. 
On the south are some gardens and vineyards, with 
the long red mosque of Al Sakhara, having two tiers 
of windows, a sloping roof, and a dark dome at one 
end, and the mosque of Sion and the sepulchre of 
David in the same quarter. On the west is seen the 
high, square castle, and palace of the same monarch, 
near the Bethlehem gate. In the centre rise the two 
cupolas, of unequal form and size ; the one blue, and 
the other white, covering the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Around, in different directions, are seen 
the minarets of eight or ten mosques, amid an assem- 
blage of about two thousand dwellings. And on the 
east is seated the great mosque of Al Harrem, or, as 
called by Christians, the mosque of Solomon, from 
being supposed, with that of Al Sakhara near it, to 
occupy the site of the ancient temple of that splendid 
and luxurious king.” (Travels in Palestine, &c. 
p. 203—205, 4to.) 

(The plan of Jerusalem which we have placed op- 
posite the title-page of this work, is that given by Dr. 
Jowett, who had ample opportunity of testing its 
correctness. It varies from most others in represent- 
ing the Kidron as bending to the south-west after 
passing the valley of Hinnom. Mr. Carne, however, 
describes the stream from Siloa [the Kidron was dry 
when he saw it] as passing down the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, and winding between rugged and deso- 
late hills towards the wilderness of St. Saba. Ac- 
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cording to the same traveller, the conventof &. Saba 
overlooks the deep and rugged glen through which 
the Kidron flows in order to reach the Dead sea, 
The bend of this stream to the south-west upon the 
plan, therefore, is probably nothing more than a 
winding of the valley. R. 

JERUSALEM, Tue new. The city of Jerusalem 
furnishes a metaphorical application of its name, in 
an exalted and spiritual sense. The first hint of this 
in the New Testament, occurs in Gal. iv. 25, where 
the apostle refers to the formation of the Hebrew na- 
tion into a church state, by the giving of the law from 
Sinai; under whichterrific and slavish dispensation, 
the “Jerusalem that now is,” he says, “ continues ; 
but the Jerusalem above is free, which is the mother 
of us all,” Gentiles as well as Jews, (perhaps Térrow 
s/tn9, the Universal Mother,) the formation of all 
mankind, as it were, (not of a single nation,) into a 
church state, beginning at Jerusalem, the city of 
peace ; though properly originating in heaven, the 
seat of the celestial Jerusalem, the mansion of com- 
plete and uninterrupted tranquillity. The metaphor 
is resumed and enlarged by the writer of the Reve- 
lation: (Rev. iii. 12.) “The city of my God, the new 
Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven, from 
my God.” It appears here, by its coming down from 
heaven, to refer to the Christian establishment or 
church, which now had taken place of the Jewish. 
But the same writer afterwards employs it in a still 
superior sense: (chap. xxi.) “And I saw a new 
heaven, and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away—and I saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem,” ver. 1. This he describes at 
large, (ver. 10, et seq.) in a strain of oriental meta- 
phor, that can only agree to the celestial state: simi- 
Jar allusions to certain parts of its decorations are 
found, Isa. liv. 11; Tobit xiii. 16. 

This celestial city, called the holy city, and the 
great city, was to have no temple, nor other pecu- 
liarities of the Jewish service; and the whole de- 
scription of it, the dimensions, the parts, and the 
properties of it, are symbolical in the highest degree. 
The new Jerusalem on earth should be carefully 
distinguished from the new Jerusalem in heaven, in 
explaining this book ; nor should it be forgotten, that 
much of the scenery in it is conceived in the spirit 
of one who had been familiar with the courts, altars, 
&c. of that Jewish Jerusalem and temple, of which 
he had lived to witness the destruction. 

JESHANAH, a city of Ephraim, 2 Chron, xiii. 19. 
Eusebius and Jerome place it seven miles north from 
Jericho. 

JESHIMON, perhaps the same as Hesmona, Ase- 
mona, Esem, Esemon, and Esemona, a city in the 
wilderness of Maon, belonging to Simeon; in the 
oe of Palestine, or Arabia Petrea, 1 Sam. xxiii. 

4, 

JESHUA, or Josnva, son of Jozedek, the first high- 
priest of the Jews, after their return from the Baby- 
Jonish captivity, Ezra iii. 2; iv. 3. His first care after 
his arrival at Jerusalem, was to restore the sacrifices, 
to regulate the offices and orders of the priests and 
Levites, and to rebuild the temple, as far as the con- 
dition of the Jews would allow of the work. The 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah often mention Jesus, 
or Joshua, son of Jozedek. Haggai (i. 1.) addresses 
himself to him and Zerubbabel, exciting them to build 
the temple after the death of Cyrus and Cambyses. 
Zechariah relates, (chap. iii. 1.) that the Lord showed 
him the high-priest Joshua, son of Jozedek, standing 
before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at 
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nis right hand to accuse him. The same prophet 
having seen a vision of two olive-trees, which fur- 
nished oil for the golden candlestick, through which 
the oil ran into the lamps, the angel of the Lord told 
him, that these two olive-trees were Joshua, son of 
Jozedek, and Zerubbabel, son of Salathiel, “ who are 
the two anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth.” (See also Zech. vi. 11, and the article 
Canpuestick.) Jesus, son of Sirach, in Ecclesiasticus, 
commends Jesus, (Joshua,) son of Jozedek, and Ze 
rubbabel, as signets on the Lord’s right hand, chap. 
xlix. 12. Joshua was succeeded in the high-priest- 
hood by his son Joachim, who was high-priest in the 
1eign of Xerxes. 

MSHURUN, a poetical name given to Israel, in 
Deut. xxxiii. 5; xxxii. 15, &c. Translators differ in 
their ideas of its meaning, some rendering it, the just, 
or upright ; others, the beloved ; others, taking it as a 
diminutive, render it, “little Israel,” i.e. the beloved, 
upright, little Israel. It is derived from 72, upright. 

JESSE, son of Obed, and father of David, Eliab, 
Abinadab, Shammah, Nethaneel, Raddai, and 
Ozem. David was the youngest son; but became 
the most illustrious, Ruth iv. 17, 22; 1 Chron. ii. 
12; Matt. i. 5. 

I. JESUS CHRIST, the son of God, the Messiah, 
and Saviour of the world, the first and principal ob- 
ject of the prophecies, who was prefigured and prom- 
ised in the Old Testament, was expected and de- 
sired by the patriarchs; the hope and salvation of 
the Gentiles; the glory, happiness, and consolation 
of Christians. The name Jesus, or, as the Hebrews 
pronounce it, Jehoshuah, or Joshua, signifies, he who 
shall save. No one ever bore this name with so 
much justice, nor so perfectly fulfilled the significa- 
tion of it, as Jesus Christ, who saves from sin and 
hell, and has merited heaven for us by the price of 
his blood. See Curis‘. 

II. JESUS, or Josaua, which see. 

Ill. JESUS, surnamed Justus, see Jusrus IT. 

JETHRO, priest, or prince, of Midian, (for the 
Hebrew }4>, cohen, signifies a prince as well as a 
priest,) the father-in-law of Moses. It is believed 
that he was a priest of the true God, and maintained 
che true religion, being descended from Midian, son 
of Abraham and Keturah. Moses does not conceal 
his alliance with Jethro’s family, but invites him to 
offer sacrifices to the Lord, on his arrival in the camp 
of Israel, as one who adored the same God, Exod. xviii. 
11,12. Some assert that he had four names, Jethro, 
Raguel or Reuel, Hobab, and Ceni. Others, that Je- 
thro and Raguel weré the same person ; that Hobab 
was son of Jethro, and brother of Zipporah ; and that 
Ceni isa common name, signifying the country of 
the Kenites, inhabited by the posterity of Hobab, 
south of the promised land. The Hebrew hothen, 
which Jerome translates kinsman, is used in Numb. 
x. 29, and Exod. xviii. 1, 27, to denote the relation 
between Moses and Hobab; in Numbers, however, 
Hobab is called son of Raguel, whence others are of 
opinion that Raguel was the father of Jethro, and 
Jethro the father of Hobab. On the other side, 
Raguel gives gga to Moses, Exod. ii. 21. The 
signification of the Hebrew hothen not being fixed, 
it is impossible to determine this question with cer- 
tainty. Moses, having killed an Egyptian who ill- 
treated a Hebrew, was obliged to fly from Egypt, in- 
to the land of Midian, east of the Red sea, near the 
gulf of Elam, where he married one of the daughters 
of Jethro. After he had been here forty years, he 
saw the vision of the burning bush, and Jethro, un- 
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derstanding the will of God, permitted him to return 
to Egypt with his wife and children. Zipporah be- 
ing obliged to return to her father, Jethro brought 
her to Moses, at the foot of nount Sinai, about a year 
after the Hebrews came out of Egypt. Moses went 
out of the camp to meet Jethro, and falling prostrate, 
embraced him, introduced him into his tent, and re- 
lated to him what the Lord had done for Israel. Je- 
thro blessed God for it, offered burnt-offerings, and 
peace-ofterings, and ate with Moses, Aaron, and tke 
elders of Israel, in the presence of the Lord. The 
next day, Moses sitting to judge Isrzel, from morn- 
ing to evening, Jethro insisted that the fatigué was 
too great, and advised him to appoint deputies for 
lesstr causes. 

When the Israelites were decamping on their 
journey, Moses importuned Jethro to accompany 
them ; but he returned to Midian, leaving, as some be- 
lieve, Hobab his son, to conduct the Israelites, Exod. 
xviii. 5, 27. But Hobab was more probably Jethro 
himself. 

JEWELS, valuables, whether for store, or for ap- 
parel. This word does not mean jewelry works, 
gems, &c. but whatever is stored up tn consequence 
of its superior estimation. God calls bis people jew- 
els ; (Mal. iii. 17.) the lips of knowledge are a jewel, 
Prov. xx. 15. 

JEWS, the name borne by the Jews, among for- 
eign nations, especially after the return from Baby- 
lon, from Judah, their ancestor. See Hesrews. 

JEZEBEL, daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zi- 
donians, and wife of Ahab, king of Israel, (1 Kings 
xvi. 31.) introduced into the kingdom of Samaria the 
public worship of Baal, Astarte, and other Phoenician 
deities, which the Lord had expressly forbidden ; and 
with this impious worship, a general prevalence of 
those abominations which had formerly incensed God 
against the Canaanites, to their utter extirpation. 
Jezebel was so zealous, that she fed at her own table 
four hundred prophets belonging to the goddess As- 
tarte; and Ahab in like manner kept four hundred 
of Baal’s prophets, as ministers of his false gods. 
Jezebel seems to have undertaken the utter abolition 
of the worship of the Lord in Israel, by persecuting 
his prophets ; and she had destroyed them all, if a 
part had not been saved by some good men. Elijah, 
who lived at this time, having brought fire from 
heaven on his burnt-offering, in sight of Ahab and of 
all Israel, assembled at mount Carmel, and the peo- 
ple having killed four hundred and fifty of Baal’s 
prophets, Jezebel sent to Elijah, declaring, that the 
next day she would take care he should be despatched, 
1 Kings xix. Some time afterwards, Ahab being 
desirous to buy Naboth’s vineyard, but meeting with 
a refusal from him, Jezebel wrote in the king’s name 
to the principal men of Jezreel, requiring them to 
accuse him of blaspheming God and the king, and 
to punish him capitally. ‘These orders were but too 
punctually executed. Ahab returning from Jezreel, 
Elijah met him, and threatened his destruction in the 
name of God; and that Jezebel, who had been the 
cause of this evil, should be eaten by dogs in the 
field of Jezreel ; or, according to the Hebrew, by the 
outward wall of Jezreel. These predictions were 
verified, when Jehu had her thrown out of her win- 
dow, and left exposed by the outer wall, 2 Kings ix. 
35. “And they went to bury her, but they found no 
more of her than the skull, and the feet, and the 
palms of her hands.” (Sce Jeau.) ‘To an English ear 
it sounds very surprising, that, during the time of a 
single meal, so many dogs should be on the spot, 
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ready to devour; and should so speedily despatch 
this business, in the very midst of a royal city, close 
under the royal gateway, and where a considerable 
train of people had so lately passed, and, no doubt, 
many were continually passing: this appears ex- 
.tremely unaccountable ; but we find it well account- 
ed for by Mr. Bruce, whose information the reader 
will receive with due allowance for the different 
manners and ideas of countries; after which, this 
rapid devouring of Jezebel will not appear so ex- 
traordinary as it has hitherto done: “The bodies of 
those killed by the sword were hewn to pieces, and 
scattered about the streets, being denied burial. I 
was miserable, and almost driven to despair, at see- 
ing my hunting dogs, twice let loose by the careless- 
ness of my servants, bringing into the court-yard the 
heads and arms of slaughtered men, and which I 
could no way prevent, but by the destruction of the 
dogs themselves: the quantity of carrion, and the 
stench of it, brought down the hyzenas in hundreds 
from the neighboring mountains ; and, as few people 
in Gondar go out after it is dark, they enjoyed the 
streets to themselves, and seemed ready to dispute 
the possession of the city with the inhabitants. Often, 
when I went home late from the palace, (and it was 
this time the king chose chiefly for conversation,) 
though I had but to pass the corner of the market- 
place before the palace, had lanterns with me, and 
was surrounded with armed men, I heard them 
grunting by twos and threes, so near me, as to be 
afraid they would take some opportunity of seizing 
me by the leg. A pistol would have frightened them, 
and made them speedily run, and I constantly carried 
two loaded at my girdle ; but the discharging a pistol 
in the night would have alarmed every one that 
heard it in the town, and it was not now the time to 
add any thing to people’s fears. I at last scarcely 
ever went out, and nothing occupied my thoughts 
but how to escape from this bloody country, by way 
of Sennaar, and how I could best exert my power 
and influence over Yasine at Ras el Feel to pave my 
way, by assisting me to pass the desert, into Atbara. 
The king, missing me at the palace, and hearing I 
had not been at Ras Michael’s, began to inquire who 
had been with me. Ayto Confu soon found Yasine, 
who informed him of the whole matter. Upon this 
I was sent for to the palace, where I found the king, 
without any body but menial servants. He immedi- 
ately remarked, that I looked very ill ; which, indeed, 
I found to be the case, as I had scarcely ate or slept 
since I saw him last, or even for some days before. 
He asked me, in a condoling tone, what ailed me— 
that, besides looking sick, I seemed as if something 
had ruffled me, and put me out of humor, I told 
him, that what he observed was true: that, coming 
across the market-place, I had seen Za Mariam, the 
Ras’s door-keeper, with three men bound, one of 
whom he fell a-hacking to: pieces in my presence, 
and upon seeing me running across the place, stop- 
ping my nose, he called me to stay till he should 
come and despatch the other two, for he wanted to 
speak with me, as if he had been engaged about or- 
dinary business ; that the soldiers, in consideration of 
his haste, immediately fell upon the other two, whose 
cries were still remaining in my ears; that the hy- 
eenas, at night, would scarcely let me pass in the 
streets, when I returned from the palace; and the 
dog's fled into my house, to eat pieces of human carcasses 
at their leisure.” (Travels, vol. iv. p. 81, &c.) 
Without supposing that Jezreel was pestered with 
hyenas, like Gondar, though that is not incredible, 
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we may easily admit of a sufficiency of dogs, accus- 
tomed to carnage, which had pulled the body of 
Jezebel to pieces, and had devoured it before the 
palace-gate, or had withdrawn with parts of it to their 
hiding-places. But, perhaps, the mention of the 
head, hands, and feet, being left on the spot, indicates 
that it had not been removed by the dogs, but was 
eaten where it fell, (as those parts adjoined the mem- 
bers most likely to be removed,) so that the prophecy 
of Elijah was literally fulfilled, “1m the portion of 
Jezreel, shall dogs eat Jezebel.” See Does. 

This account illustrates, also, the readiness of the 
dogs to lick the blood of Ahab, (1 Kings xxii. 38.) in 
perfect conformity to which is the expression of the 
prophet Jeremiah, (xv. 3.) I will appoint over them 
... the sword to slay, and the dogs to tear, and the fowls 
of the heaven and the beasts of the earth, (the hyz- 
nas of Bruce, perhaps,) to devour and destroy.” It 
also explains the mode of execution adopted by the 
prophet Samuel, with regard to Agag, king of the 
Amalekites, whom Samuel thus addresses: “ In like 
manner as thy sword has made women barren, so 
shall thy mother be rendered barren [childless] 
among women,” | Sam. xv. 33. If these words do 
not imply that Agag had ripped up pregnant women, 
they at least imply, that he had hewed many prison- 
ers to death; for we find that “Samuel caused Agag 
to be hewed in pieces before the face of the Lord in 
Gilgal,” directing that very same mode of opeen 
ment (hitherto, probably, unadopted im Israel) to be 
used towards him, which he had formerly used to- 
wards others. The character of the prophet Semuel 
has been vilified for cruelty on account of this histo- 
ry; with how little reason let the reader now judge ; 
and compare a similar retributive justice on Adoni- 
bezek, Judg. 1. 7. 

In Rey. ii. 20, the angel of Thyatira is repreached 
with suffering Jezebel, “that woman who calleth 
herself a prophetess, to teach and to seduce the ser- 
rants of Jesus Christ,” &c. Jezebel is in this place 
a figurative name, and signifies some impious and 
cruel woman, who dogmatized and domineered in 
the church. 

I. JEZREEL, (whom God plants,) a city of Judah, 
Josh. xv. 56. 

Il. JEZREEL, son of Etam, of Judah, 1 Chron, 
iv. 3. 

Ill. JEZREEL, son of the prophet Hosea, i. 4, 
In verse 11 there is an allusicn to the meaning of the 
name, which is there applied to Jsrael. 

IV. JEZREEL, a celebrated city of Jssachar, 
(Josh. xix. 18.) in the great plain, between Legio 
west, and Scythopolis east. Ahab had here a pal- 
ace ; and this city became famous on account of his 
seizure of Naboth’s vineyard, and the vengeance ex- 
ecuted on Ahab, 2 Kings ix. 10, &c. Jerome says, 
Jezreel was near Maximianopolis; and that not far 
from it was a very long vale. Josephus calls Jezreel 
Azarius, or Azares. In the time of William of Tyre, 
it was called Little Gerin. There was a fine foun- 
tain in it. 

JOARB, son of Zeruiah David’s sister, and brother 
of Abishai and Asahel, was one of the most valiant 
soldiers and greatest generals in David’s time ; but he 
was also one of the most cruel, revengeful, and im- 
perious of men. We was commander in chief of his 
troops, when David was king of Judah only, and was 
always firm to his interests. He signalized himself 
at the battle of Gibeon against Abner, (2 Sam. ii. 15, 
14, &c.) but Asahel, his brother, was killed in that 
engagement by Abner. To revenge his death, Joab 
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treacherously killed Abner, who had ome to Hebron 
to make an alSance with David, and pring all Israel 
to his obedience, 2 Sam. iii. 27, 39. David abhorred 
the base action; but did not dare to puuish Joab, 
who was too formidable. After David was acknowl- 
edged king by all Israel, he besieged Jebus, and 
promised to make captain-general of his army the 
man who should first mount the walls, and beat off 
the Jebusites, 1 Chron. xi. 6. Joab was the first who 
appeared on the walls, and by his valor well merited 
to be continued in his station. 
monites, and procured the destruction of the brave 
Uriah, at the siege of Rabbah, their capital, 2 Sam. 
xi. 17. He interceded for Absalom’s return from 
exile, and his restoration to favor. But though he 
showed himself a friend to Absalom in his disgrace, 
he was his enemy at his rebellion. He overcame him 
in a battle near Mahanaim; and being informed that 
he hung by the hair en an oak, he pierced him to 
death with his own hands, though he well knew that 
David had given strict orders to preserve him. When 
the king discovered too much sorrow for the death 
of his son, Joab remonstrated with him. 

When Adonijah, David’s eldest son, aspired to the 
throne, he carefully secured the friendship and assist- 
ance of Joab, (see Aponian,) who, by lending him- 
self to the desigus of the prince, increased David’s 
aversion from him, so that, when near his end, be 
advised Solomon to punish him for the various mis- 
demeanors of which he had been guilty. Sometime 
after the death of David, Joab, being informed that 
Solomon had caused Adonijah to be put to death, 
and had banished the high-priest Abiathar to his 
country residence at Anathoth, thought it time to 
provide for his own security. He fled into the tem- 
ple, and laid hold on the horns of the altar, but Solo- 
mon sent Benaiah, who put him to death at the foot 
of the altar. He was buried by Benaiah in his own 
house in the wilderness, 1 Kings ii. 28, seq. 

JOACHIN, see Jenoracniy. 

__ I. JOAKIM, high-priest of the Jews, succeeded 
Joshua, son of Jozedek, his father, after the return 
from the captivity. 

IJ. JOAKIM, son of Hilkiah, high-priest of the 
Jews, in the reigns of Manasseh and Josiah; more 

enerally known by the name Hilkiah, or Eliakim, 
Sadi iv. 6, 14. 

JOANNA, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, (Luke 
viii. 3.) was one of those women who followed our 
Saviour, and assisted him with their property. Luke 
observes that these women had been delivered by 
Christ from evil spirits ; or cured of diseases. It was 
customary among the Jews, for men who dedicated 
themselves to preaching, to accept services from 

women of piety, who attended them without any 
scandal. 

I. JOASH, or Jenoasn, son of Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, was saved from the design of the impious 
Athaliah, by Jehoshebah, or Jehoshabath, daughter 
of Joram, sister of Ahaziah, and wife of the high- 
priest Jehoiada. In the seventh year, Jehoiada pro- 
cured him to be acknowledged king, and so well con- 
certed his plan, that the young prince was placed on 
the throne, and saluted king, in the temple, before 
the queen had notice of it, 2 Kings xi. xii. Joash 
received the diadem, with the book of the law, from 
the hands of Jehoiada, the high-priest, who, in the 

oung king’s name, made a covenant between the 
Lord, the king, and the people, for their future fidelity 
to God ; and also obliged the people to take an oath 
to the king. Joash Berend forty years at Jerusalem, 
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and governed with justice and piety, so long as no 
was guided by Jehoiada. In the king’s minority, the 
high-priest had issued orders for collecting voluntary 
offerings to the holy place, with a design of repairing 
the temple ; but his orders were ill executed, till the 
twentieth year of Joash, who directed chests to be 
placed at the entrance of the temple, and an account 
to be given of what money was collected, that i 
might be faithfully employed in reparations of the 
house of God. Jehoiada dying at the age of a hun- 
dred and thirty years, Joash was misled by the evil 
counsels of his courtiers, who had before been re- 
Strained by the high-priest’s authority. They began 
to forsake the temple of the Lord, and to worship 
idols and groves, or Asieroth, goddess of the groves, 
which drew down wrath on Judah and Jerusalem. 
The Spirit of God came upon the high-priest Zecha- 
riah, son of Jehoiada, who reprimanded the people ; 
but they who heard him, stoned him, according to 
orders from the king. It was not long before God 
inflicted on Joash the just punishment of his ingrati- 
tude to Jehoiada, and his son: Hazael, king of Syria, 
besiéged Gath, which belonged to Judah ; and, baving 
taken it, he marched against Jerusalem. Joash, to 
redeem himself from the difficulties of a siege, and 
from the danger of being plundered, took what 
money he could find in the temple, which had been 
consecrated by Ahaziah his father, Jehoram his 
grandfather, and himself, with what he had in the 
royal treasury ; all of which he gave to Hazael, to 
stay his hostilities. It is believed that the next year 
the Syrian army marched again into Judah; but Ha- 
zael was not with it in person. The Syrians made 
great havoc, defeated the troops of Joash, entered Je- 
rusalem, slew the princes of Judah, and sent a great 
booty to the king of Syria at Damascus. They treated 
Joash himself with great ignominy ; and left him ex- 
tremely ill. Shortly afterwards, his servants revolted 
against him, and killed him in bis bed, by which the 
blood of Zechariah the high-priest was avenged. 
He was buried in Jerusalem, but not in the royal 
sepulchre. 

II. JOASH, king of Israel, son and successor of 
Jehoahaz, was declared king in his father’s life-time, 
A.M. 3163. He reigned sixteen years, including the 
two that he reigned with his father ; and though he 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, and imitated Jero- 
boam, son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin, the Lord 
re-established, during his reign, the affairs of the 
kingdom of Israel, which had been thrown into very 
great confusion under Jehoahaz his father. 

Elisha falling sick, Joash went to visit him, and 
wept before the prophet, who directed him to shoot 
with arrows. The king shot three times, and ceased ; 
he gained, therefore, only three victories over Syria. 

Amaziah, king of Judah, having been victorious 
over the Edomites, challenged Joash, saying, “Come, 
let us see one another in the face ;” but Joash reprov- 
ed him by the fable of the cedar, and the thistle of 
Lebanon. Amaziah, however, would not take his 
counsel, and was defeated, and taken in the battle 
Joash entered Jerusalem, and ordered four hundre, 
cubits of the city walls to be demolished, from th 
gate of Ephraim to the corner-gate. He took all the 
treasures of the temple and the royal palace, and re- 
turned in triumph to Samaria, where he died in peace 
soon afterwards, and was succeeded by Jeroboam, 2 
Kings xiii. 10. ; , 

JOB, a patriarch celebrated for his patience, con- 
stancy, piety, and virtue. He dwelt in the land of 
Uz, or the Ausitis, in ast Edom ; but there are dif- 
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ferent opinions concerning his family and his time. 
At theend of the Greek and Arabic copies of the 
book of Job, and in the old Latin Vulgate, we read 
these words, there said to be taken from the Syriac: 
“Job dwelt in the Ausitis, on the confines of Idumea 
and Arabia; his name at first was Jobab. He mar- 
ried an Arabian woman, by whom he had a son, 
ealled Ennon. He himself was son of Zerah, of the 
postericy of Esau, and a native of Bozrah; so that he 
was the fifth from Abraham. He reigned in Edom ; 
and the kings before and after him reigned in this 
erder: Balak, the son of Beor, in the city of Dinha- 
bah; after him Job (otherwise called Jobab). Job 
was succeeded by Husham, prince of Teman. After 
him reigned Hadad, the son of Bedad, who defeated 
the Midianites in the fields of Moab. 
his city was Arith. Job’s friends who came to visit 
him were Eliphaz, of the posterity of Esau, and king 
of Teman; Bildad, king of the Shuhites; and Zo- 
phar, king of the Naamathites.” This is the most 
ancient account of Job’s genealogy. Aristeus, Philo, 
and Polyhistor acknowledged it to be true; as did 
the Greek and Latin fathers. The tradition is deriv- 
ed, probably, from the Jews. In tracing the gene- 
alogy, we find Job to have been contemporary with 
Moses. 


Abraham. 
Isaac. 
_———$sAv 
Jacob. Esau. 
Levi. Reuel. 
Amram, Zerah. 
Moses. Jobab. 
1 Chron. i. 85—44. 


Job was a man of great probity, virtue, and religion, 
and he possessed much riches in cattle and slaves ; 
which at that time constituted the principal wealth 
even of princes in Arabia and Edom. He had seven 
sons and three daughters ; and was in great repute 
among all people, on both sides of the Euphrates. 
His sons, by turns, made entertainments for each oth- 
er; and when they had gone through the circle of 
their days of feasting, Job sent to them, purified them, 
and offered burnt-offerings for each one; that God 
might pardon any faults inadvertently committed 
against him during such festivities. He was wholly 
averse from injustice, idolatry, fraud, and adultery ; 
he avoided evil thoughts, and dangerous looks; was 
compassionate to the poor; a father to the orphan, a 
protector to the widow, a guide to the blind, and a 
support to the lame. 

God permitted Satan to put the virtue of Job to the 
test; at first giving him power over his property ; but 
forbidding him to touch his person. Satan began 
with taking away his oxen; a company of Sabeans 
slew his husbandmen, and drove off all the beasts ; 
one servant only escaping to bringthenews. While 
he was reporting this misfortune, a second came, and 
informed Job that fire from heaven had consumed 
his sheep, and those who kept them; and that he 
alone had escaped. A third messenger arrived, who 
said, “'The Chaldeans have carried away the camels, 
have killed all thy servants, and I only am escaped.” 
He had scarcely concluded, when another came, and 
said, “While thy sons and thy daughters were eating 
and drinking in their eldest brother’s house, an im- 
petuous wind suddenly overthrew it, and they were 
all crushed to death under the ruins; I alone am es- 
caped to bring thee this news.” Job renthis clothes, 
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and shaved his head, and fell down upon the ground 
saying, “ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither. The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

As Job endured these calamities without repinin 
against Providence, Satan solicited permission to af- 
flict his person, and the Lord said, “Behold he is in 
thine hand, but touch not his life.” Satan, therefore, 
smote him with a dreadful disease, probably the lep - 
rosy ; and Job, seated in ashes, scraped off the cor- 
ruption with a potsherd. His wife incited him to 
“curse God, and die ;” but Job answered, “Shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil?” In the mean time, three of his friends, 
having been informed of his misfortunes, came to 
visit him—Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, 
and Zophar the Naamathite. A fourth was Elihu 
the Buzite, who from chap. xxxii. bears a distinguish- 
ed part in the dialogue. (See Exrmu.) They con- 


tinued seven days sitting on the ground by him, 


without speaking ; but at last Job broke silence, and 
complained of his misery. His friends, not distin- 
guishing between the evils with which God tries 
those whom he loves, and the afflictions with which 
he punishes the wicked, accused him of having in- 
dulged some secret impiety, and urged him to re- 
turn to God by repentance, and humbly to submit to 
his justice, since he suffered only aceording to his 
deinerits. 

Job, convinced of his own innocence, maintained, 
that his sufferings were greater than his faults, and 
that God sometimes afflicted the righteous only to 
try them, to give them an opportunity of manifesting 
or of improving their pious dispositions ; or because 
it was his pleasure, for reasons unknown to mankind 
Elihu takes a middle path, referring strongly to the 
sovereignty of God. 'To terminate the controversy, 
the Deity appears in a cloud, and decides in favor 
of Job; but does not approve those harsh expres- 
sions, which the extremity of his sorrow, and the 
warmth of dispute, had excited. Job humbly ac- 
knowledges his fault, and asks forgiveness. The 
Lord condemns his friends, and enjoins them to ex- 
piate their sins with sacrifices, offered by his hands. 
He restores Job to health, gives him double the riches 
which he before possessed, blesses him with a beau- 
tiful and numerous family, and crowns a holy life 
with a happy death. 

The time in which this pious man lived is much 
contested. But supposing him to have been contem- 
porary with Moses, and fixing the time of his trial at 
some years after the departure of the Hebrews out of 
Egypt, (it cannot be placed earlier, because it is sup- 
posed he speaks of this event,) he might have lived 
till the time of Othniel. Supposing, for instance, that 
he was afflicted seven years after the Exodus, (A. M. 
2520,) and that he lived 140 years afterwards, he must 
have died in 2660. 

Tombs, called Job’s, have been shown in several 
places. The most celebrated is in the Trachonitis, 
towards the springs of the Jordan, where for many 
ages a pyramid was believed to be Job’s tomb. It is 
placed between the cities of Teman, Shuah, and 
Naamath, which are supposed to have been in this 
country. Some writers have doubted whether there 
ever was such a person as Job; but there is no deny- 
ing his existence without contradicting Ezekiel, To- 
bit, and James, who speak of him as a holy man, and 
hold him up as a true pattern of patience; and with- 
out opposing also the current of tradition among both 
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Jews and Christians. Others place his history as low 
as the time of David or Solomon, and some even so 
late as the captivity of Babylon; forgetting that he is 
cited by Tobit and by Ezekiel as an ancient patriarch. 

Tue Book or Jos.—Various conjectures have 
been made concerning the author of this book. ‘The 
original work was probably more ancient than the 
time of Moses, and seems to have been written in the 
old Hebrew, or perhaps the Arabic. Our present 
copy is evidently altered in its style, so as to have 
transfused into it a Hebrew phraseology, resembling 
that in the age of Solomon, to the writings of which 
author the style bears a great resemblance. This 
idea, for which we are indebted to Dr. J. P. Smith, 
meets the difficulty that has been urged from the style 
of the book, against its antiquity, and unites the dis- 
cordant opinions that have been entertained on the 
subject. Itis written in verse, whose beauty consists 
principally in noble expressions, bold and sublime 
thoughts, lively emotions, fine descriptions, and great 
diversity of character. We believe there is not in all 
antiquity a piece of poetry more copious, more lofty, 
more magnificent, more diversified, more adorned, or 
more affecting. The author has practised all the 
beauties of his art, in the characters of the four per- 
sons whom he brings upon the stage. The history, as 
to the substance of it, is true ; the sentiments, reasons, 
and arguments of the several persons are faithfully 
expressed ; but the terms and turns of expression are 
the poet’s own. 

The canonical authority of the book of Job is gen- 
erally acknowledged. Paul, in several places, seems 
to quote the book of Job; or, at least, to allude to it; 
and James commends the patience of Job, which, he 
says, was well known to those to wliom he wrote. 

JOCHEBED, wife of Amram, and mother of Mi- 
riam, Moses, and Aaron. Several difficulties are start- 
ed concerning the degree of relationship between 
Amram and Jochebed, she being called in Ex. vi. 20, 
the father’s sister to Amram. Some assert that she 


was the daughter immediately of Levi, and aunt of 


Amram, her husband, because (Exod. ii. 1; Numb. 
xxvi. 59.) she is called daughter of Levi. Others 
maintain, that she was only cousin-german to 
Amram, being daughter of one of Kohath’s breth- 
ren. The Chaldee, on Exod. vi. 20, says, she was 
daughter of Amram’s sister; the LXX say, she was 
the daughter of Amram’s brother. Calmet thinks it 
most probable, that Jochebed was only cousin-ger- 
man to Amram; because, (1.) had she been the im- 
mediate daughter of Levi, the disproportion between 
her age and Amram’s would have been too great; 
(2.) marriages between aunt and nephew were forbid- 
den by ose and we have no proof that they were 
allowed Goudy (3.) by daughter of Levi, may 
very well be meant granddaughter, according to the 
style of the Hebrews. 

I. JOEL, the prophet Samuel’s eldest son, who 
with his brother Abiah was judge over Israel, 1 Sam. 
viii. 1,2, &c. They exercised their jurisdiction in 
Beersheba, in the south of Palestine. 'Their imjustice 
induced Israel to desire a king. 

II. JOEL, [one of the minor prophets. Of the cir- 

umstances of his life, and of the time in which he 
lived and prophesied, the Scriptures afford us no ac- 
count whatever; except what may be inferred from 
different hints and circumstances contained in the 
book itself. From these it is clear, first, that he lived 
in the kingdom of Judah, at a time when the temple 
and the temple-worship still existed. (Compare chap. 
i, 14; ii. 1, 15, 32; iii, 1, seq.) We may, secondly, 
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infer very nearly the time in which he prophesied, 
from the political circumstances and relations alluded 
to. He adduces as the enemies of Judah, only the 
Phenicians, Philistines, Egyptians, and [Edomites. 
(Compare ch, iii. 4, 19.) Neither the Syrians nor As- 
syrians are mentioned. He must, therefore, in all 
probability, have written before the time when the 
Syrians and Assyrians had become formidable ene- 
mies of Judah; consequently before the time of 
Isaiah. The same nations here mentioned are also 
enumerated by Amos (ch. i.) as the enemies of the 
Jewish state; and we may, therefore, assume, that 
the prophet Joel was nearly or quite contemporary 
with him; and lived, probably, under Uzziah. He 
must, however, be placed somewhat early in the 
reign of Uzziah, and rather before Amos; because in 
the latter prophet the Syrians already appear as ene- 
mies of Judah. This opinion is held by Vitringa, 
Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and others. Credner (1831) 
places the date of the prophecy still earlier. Ber- 
tholdt supposes the prophet to have lived under 
Hezekiah ; but to this is opposed the fact that the 
Assyrians are no where alluded to, who at that time 
were so powerful and so much dreaded. Sul less 
probable is the supposition of those who place the 
prophet under Manasseh ; since the latter was an 
idolater, and had abrogated the worship of Jehovah. 

The whole book is made up of one oracle. The 
occasion of the prophecy was the devastation caused 
by swarms of locusts, one of the most terrible of all 
the plagues of the East. (See Locusts.) Such a 
plague, accompanied with drought, the prophet viv- 
idly describes in e. i, and subjoins warnings and. 
admonitions. He represents this calamity as a pun- 
ishmeat sent from God; the locusts are a host which 
Gced has sent, ii, 11. He admonishes to fasting and 
penitence ; and promises them the removal of the 
calamity and renewed fertility, ii. 21, seq. While 
describing this returning plenty and prosperity, the 
prophet casts his view forward on a future still more 
remote, and predicts the outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit, and the signs, and wonders, and spiritual pros- 
perity of the Messiah’s reign, ii. 28, seq. This pas- 
sage is quoted by the apostle Peter, in Acts ii. 16, 
seq. Returning to the immediate circumstances of 
the kingdom of Judah, the prophet in e¢. iii. pro- 
claims the vengeance which Jehovah will take upon 
its enemies,—those who have hitherto trampled the 
nation under foot; he will bring them together into 
the valley of Jehoshaphat or judgment, (iii. 2, 14.) and 
there sit in judgment upon them and punish them 
with destruction, 

Many commentators, as Jerome, Grotius, Bertholdt, 
&c. have preferred to understand the description of 
the swarms of locusts in ¢. i. as an allegory, and sup- 
pose it is intended as a figurative representation of 
the march of a hostile army, e.g. that of Sennacha- 
rib. (Compare Amos vii. J, seq.) In this way the 
antithesis between the commencement and the end 
of the book would become very striking ; but there 
are no clear traces of any allegory or any metaphori- 
cal sense whatever, and such an interpretation must 
ever remain arbitrary, forced, and unnatural. 

The style and manner of the book are excellent. 
The language is pure, elegant, and flowing. In short, 
the book belongs among the most splendid exhibi- 
tions of Hebrew poetry. ' 

The best commentaries are by Pococke, in his 
Works, vol. i; Rosenmiiller, 1827 ; Justi, 1792; Cred- 
ner, 1831, *R, : 

JOHANAN, high-priest, son of Azariah the high- 
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riest, and father of another Azariah, 1 Chron. vi. 9, 

0. Some believe him to be Jehoiada, the father of 
Zechariah, in the reign of Joash, king of Judah, 2 
Chron. xxiv. 11, &c. 

I. JOHN, father of Mattathias, the celebrated Mac- 
cabee, 1 Mac. ii. 1. 

Il. JOHN, a son of Mattathias, and brother of Ju- 
das, Jonathan, and Simon Maccabeeus. He was 
treacherously killed by the sons of Jambri, as he was 
conducting the baggage belonging to his brethren 
the Maccabees to the Nebathites, their allies, 1 Mac. 
ix. 36. 

Ilf. JOHN HIRCANUS, son of Simon Macca- 
breus, was by his father made governor of the sea- 
coast of Judea, where he defeated Cendebeus, general 
of Antiochus Sidetes, then besieging Tryphon in 
Dora. He escaped from the intended slaughter of 
the Maccabee family by his brother-in-law Ptolemy, 
in which his father Simon fell; after whose death, 
John was acknowledged prince and high-priest of 
his nation. He was attacked in Jerusalem by Antio- 
chus ; but defended the city vigorously, and took occa- 
sion of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles to negotiate a peace ; 
which he effected, paying the king a great sum of 
money (300 talents); which, some say, he obtained 
from David’s sepulechre. John accompanied Antio- 
chus in his war against the Parthians ; which, how- 
ever favorable at first, at length issued in the defeat of 
the king; and John seized the opportunity to.render 
himself independent of the kings of Syria. In the 
following year, he conquered the Idumeans, and 
compelled them to receive circumcision after the 
Jewish manner, with other Jewish rites. He sent 
ambassadors to Rome, to renew the alliance with that 
people ; and, some years afterwards, besieged Sama- 
ria, which was taken by his sons Antigonus and Ar- 
istobulus, after a year’s resistance. John ordered the 
city to be demolished, in which state it continued to 
the time of Gabinius. He was now master of all Ju- 
dea, Samaria, Galilee, and many frontier towns ; so 
that he was one of the most powerful princes of his 
time. At home, however, he was troubled by the 
Pharisees, who envied his exaltation, and at Jength 
their mutual ill-will broke out into open enmity. 
John forbade the observance of such ceremonies as 
were founded on tradition only ; and he enforced his 
orders by penalties on the contumacious. He is said 
to have built the castle of Baris, on the mount of the 
temple, which became the palace of the Asmonean 
princes; and where the pontifical vestments were 
kept. After having been high-priest twenty-nine 
years, John died, ante A. D. 107. Josephus says he 
was endowed with the spirit of prophecy, Antiq. lib. 
xili. 17, 18; xviii. 6. 2 Mac. iii. 11. et al. 

IV. JOHN rue Barrist, the forerunner of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and son of Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth, was born A. M. 4000, about six months before 
Jesus Christ. His birth, name, and office were fore- 
told to his father Zacharias, when he was perform- 
ing his functions as a priest in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, Luke i. 10,11, &c. (See Annuncration.) On 
the eighth day after the birth of the child, when the 
time for circumcising him was come, they called him 
by his father’s name, Zacharias ; but his mother told 
them his name should be John, which his father con- 
firmed. The child grew, and was strengthened in 
spirit, and dwelt in the wilderness till the day of his 
manifestation to Israel, ver. 59—81. 

Chrysostom and Jerome believe that John was 
brought up from his infancy in the wilderness, where 
he abode without eating or drinking, as Jesus says, 
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Matt. xi. 18, (that is, eating and drinking little, and 
things of a plain kind,) and being clothed only with 
camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
Matt. iii. 4. (See Camex’s Hair.) When he had ar- 
rived at thirty years of age, God manifested him to 
the world, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, A. D. 28; 
and he began his ministry, by publishing the ap- 
proach of the Messiah, in the country along and be- 
yond Jordan, preaching repentance. He induced 
many persons to confess their sins ; whom he baptized 
in the river Jordan, exhorting them to believe in him 
who was coming after him; and who would baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. From this bap- 
tism, John derived the surname of Baptist, or Bapti- 
zer. Many persons became his disciples, exercising 
themselves in acts of repentance, and urging it on 
others. When Jesus presented himself to receive 
baptism from him, John excused himself, saying, “ I 
need rather being baptized by thee ;” but Jesus de- 
claring that it became them to fulfil all righteousness, 
John complied. This was A. D.30. The next day 
John publicly announced Jesus, as the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world, John i, 19—29, 

Herod Antipas having married his brother Philip’s 
wife, John, with his usual boldness, reproved him to 
his face. Herod, incensed, ordered him into custody, 
in the castle of Macheerus, where he remained a long 
time, Herod fearing to do him further harm, know- 
ing that he was much beloved by the people. He- 
rodias, however, sought an opportunity of putting 
him to death, which she accomplished (Matt. xiv. 
1—12.) about the end of A. D. 31, or early in A. D. 
32. The Gospels do not say where John was buried ; 
but in the time of Julian the Apostate, his tomb was 
shown at Samaria, where the inhabitants opened it, 
and burnt part of his bones; the rest were saved by 
some Christians, who carried them to an abbot of Je- 
rusalem, named Philip. (Eccl. lib. iii. cap. 3. Chronic 
Alex. p. 686.) 

V. JOHN tur Evaneenist, son of Zebedee, was 
a native of Bethsaida in Galilee, and by trade a fish- 
erman. Our Saviour called him and his brothor 
James, Boanerges, sons of thunder. It is believed 
that John was the youngest of the apostles. Our Sa- 
viour had a particular friendship for him, and he de 
scribes himself by the phrase of “ that disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” He was present at the transfiguration, 
and at the last supper, when he lay on his master’s 
bosom. who discovered to him who should betray 
him, John xiii. 25; xxi. 20. Jesus also chose Jan es 
and John, with Peter, as witnesses of his agony in 
the olive-garden. After the soldiers had seized his 
master, it is believed that John was the disciple who 
followed him to Caiaphas’s house, where he went in, 
and afterwards introduced Peter. He attended our 
Saviour to the cross; and Jesus observing him, said 
to his mother, “ Woman, behold thy son ;” and then 
to his disciple, “Behold thy mother,” xix. 26, 27. 
After the resurrection, and while several of the disci- 
ples were fishing on the sea of Tiberias, Jesus appear- 
ed on the shore, where John first discovered him, 
and told Peter. They came on shore, dined with 
their risen Lord, and after dinner, as Jolm was follow- 
ing him, Peter asked Jesus, what was to become of 
John. Jesus answered, “ If I will that he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee ?”—a remark which in- 
duced the disciples to believe, that Jesus had said he 
should not die. John himself, however, confutes this 
opinion, The period referred to was, no doubt, the 
punishment of Jerusalem, which this evangelist lived 
to see ; not the general judgment, which is yet distant. 
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Within a few days after the apostles had received 
the Holy Ghost, Peter and John went up to the tem- 
ple, and near it cured a man lame from his birth, 
Acts iti. 1—10. This miracle occasioned their im- 
prisonment, but the next day they were liberated, 
and forbidden to speak in the name of Jesus Christ. 
They continued preaching, however, and were again 
fg rane several times. 

eter and John were sent to Samaria, to confer the 
Holy Ghost on those whom Philip the deacon had 
baptized, Acts viii. 5—14. John was of the council 


of Jerusalem, and was evidently one of the pillars of 


the church. It is believed that he preached to the 
Parthians, and the Indians maintain, that he published 
the gospel in that country. ‘There is no doubt of bis 
preaching in Asia, and of his remaining some time at 

phesus, and near it, though we do not know the 
exact time. It could scarcely be before A. D. 66. 
Jerome says, he founded and governed the churches 
of Asia. 

The emperor Domitian persecuted the church in 
the fifteenth year of his reign ; (A. D. 95.) and John, 
it is suid, was carried to Rome, where he was plunged 
into boiling oil, without being burt, and afterwards 
exiled to the isle of Patios, in the {gean sea, where 
he wrote his Revelations. (See Apocatypsr.) Domi- 
tian being killed in A. D. 96, his successor, Nerva, re- 
called all who had been banished ; and Johu returned 
to Ephesus, A.D. 97, being about ninety years of 
age. ‘The bishops aud Christians of Asia pressing 
bim to write what he had heard from our Saviour, be 
complied, and wrote his Gospel, after a public fast 
and prayers. His principal view in this narration 
was, to relate such things as night confirm the divin- 
ity of the Son, in opposition to heretics of that time. 
See Gospre.. 

Johu lived to a very great age, so that he could 
scarcely go to the assembly of the church, without 
being carried by his disciples. Being now unable to 
make long discourses, his custom was to say, in all as- 
semblies, to the people, “My dear children, love one 
another.” At length they grew weary of this con- 
cise exhortation ; and when he was informed of this, 
his answer was, “This is what the Lord commands 
you ; and this, if you do it, is sufficient.” He died at 
Ephesus, in the third year of Trajan, the 100th of 
Jesus Christ, being then, according to Epiphanius, 
ninety-four ; though some say he was 93 or 99; 
others 104, 106, or 120. He was buried near that 
city; and several of the fathers mention his sepul- 
chre as being there. 

We have three Eristies By Joun. The first isa 
kind of tract, desigued to refute certain erroneous 
doctrines, which had been propounded in the church, 
similar to, if not the same with, those of the Cerinthi- 
ans and the Gnostics. ‘The second is addressed to a 

lady of rank, named Electa ; or, as others think, to a 
Christian church. The third letter is directed to 
~ Gaius, whom John praises for hospitality to the faith- 
ful, and exhorts to continue his pious practice. It 
should be remarked, that the intention of these two 
epistles is directly contrary one to the other. In that 
to Klecta, the apostle cautions her against receiving 
and patronizing travelling teachers who held not the 
truth correctly ; whereas in that to Gaius, the apostle 
greatly commends him for receiving travelling teach- 
ers, generally; censures Diotrephes for rejecting 
‘some; and praises Demetrius for his candor. It 
should seem, therefore, that these epistles are mis- 
placed. If Gaius be Paul’s host, the epistle to him 
may be placed the earliest in point of time; and to 
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this agrees the absence of allusion to heretical opin« 
ions, Which had not yet infected the church: but, in 
later days, not a few discordant symptoms were prop- 
agated, and consequently Christian hospitality was 
exposed to imposition. It seems likely, also, that 
Gaius, living at Corinth, was visited by sea, by John; 
but as John had met (probably) at Ephesus, with “the 
children of Electa, whom he found walking in the 
truth,” to his great joy, and to their mother’s praise, 
itis very credible, if not rather certain, that this 
lady lived at no great distance from that city, that is, 
in Asia Minor; so that notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he might easily, “having many things to say, 
come unto her, and speak face to face.” Her sister 
probably lived at Ephesus, near, or possibly with, the 
apostle. 

Several apocryphal writings are attributed to John ; 
as, a book of his supposed travels, another of his acts 
used by the Encratites, Manichees, and Priscillian- 
ists; a book concerning the death and assumption of 
the Virgin, &c. Jobn is generally surnamed “the 
Divine,” from the sublimity of his knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the beginning of his Gospel. He is paint- 
ed with a cup and a serpent issuing out of it, in allu- 
sion to a story of poison given to him by some here- 
lics iu aglass, the venom of which he dispelled under 
the form of a serpent, by making a sign of the cross 
over it. 

VI. JOHN MARK, cousin to Barnabas, and his 
disciple, was the son of a Christian woman named 
Mary, who had a house in Jerusalem, where the dis- 
ciples and apostles met. Here they were at prayers 
in the night, when Peter, who was delivered out of 
prison by an angel, knocked at the door, (Acts xii. 15.) 
and in the same. house the celebrated church of Sion 
is said to have been afterwards established. Jolin at- 
tached himself to Paul and Barnabas, whom he fol- 
lowed to Antioch, and thence to Perga and Pamphy- 
lia, where he left them, and returned to Jerusalem, 
Acts xv. 38. A. D. 45. 

Six years afterwards, he accompanied Barnabas to 
the isle of Cyprus; and, in A.D. 63, we find him at 
Rome, performing signal services for Paul during his 
imprisonment. The apostle speaks advantageously 
of him, in Col. iv. 10, and again in his epistle to Phi- 
lemon, (ver. 24.) written A. D. 62. Two years after- 
wards he was in Asia, with Timothy, whom Paul de- 
sires to bring him with him to Rome; adding, that 
he was useful to him for the ministry of the gospel, 
2'Tim. iv. 11. It is thought that John Mark died at 
Ephesus ; but the year of his death, and the manner 
of it, are unknown, 

Calmet is of opinion, that John Mark is a different 
person from Mark the evangelist; but they are con- 
sidered to have been the same person by Jones, Light- 
foot, Wetstein, Lardner, Michaélis, and ‘Taylor. To 
strengthen this opinion, Mr. Taylor remarks that it 
should be observed, that throughout the Acts he is 
spoken of as “ John, whose surname was Mark ;” that 
is, Luke, writing in Italy, Latinizes ; it being custom- 
ary for Jews, when in foreign countries, to use names 
more familiar to those countries than their Hebrew 
appellations ; and if Mark, as is beyond a doubt, ac~ 
companied Peter to Rome, he would be known there 
by his surname only. 

JOIADA, or Jupas, high-priest of the Jews, suc- 
ceeded Eliashib, or Joashib, who lived under Nehe- 
miah, about ante A. D. 454, Neh. xiii. 28. 

JOKMEAM, a city of Ephraim, afterwards given 
to the Levites of Kohath’s family, 1 Chron. vi. 68. 

JOKNEAM, a city of Zebulun, given to the Le 
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vites of Merari’s family ; (Josh. xxi. 34; xix. 11.) sur- 
named Jokneam, of Carmel, (Josh. xii. 22.) because 
adjacent to that mountain. 

JOKSHAN, second son of Abraham and Keturah, 
(Gen. xxv. 2.) is thought to have peopled part of 
Arabia, and to be the person whom the Arabians call 
Cahtan, and acknowledge as the head of their nation. 
He dwelt in part of Arabia Felix, and part of Arabia 
Deserta. This Moses expressly mentions, Gen. xxv. 6. 
Jokshan’s sons were Sheba and Dedan, who dwelt in 
the same country, ver. 3. 

JOKTAN, the eldest son of Eber, who had for his 
portion all the Jand which lies “from Mesha, as thou 
goest unto Sephar, a mount of the East,” or Kedem, 
Gen. x. 25. Mesha, Calmet takes to be the place 
where Masias was situated, in Mesopotamia, and 
Sephar the country of the Sepharvaim, or Sephar- 
enians, or Sapiores, or Serapares; for these all de- 
note the same; that is, a people which, according 
to Herodotus, were placed between the Colchians 
and the Medes. Now this was in the provinces 
which Moses commonly describes by the name of 
Kedem, or the East. We find traces in this country 
of the names of Joktan’s sons, which is a further 
confirmation of this opinion. These sons were Al- 
mohad, Shaleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, 
Uzal, Diklah, Obal, Abimeel, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, 
and Jobab, Gen. x. 26, &c. The Arabians believe 
that their country was originally peopled by Joktan, 
the son of Eber, and brother of Peleg; who, after 
the division of languages, came and dwelt in the 
peninsula of Asia, which might take its name from 
Jarab the son of Joktan, or from a large plain in the 
province of Tehema called Arabat. These ancient 
Arabians lived here without mingling with other 
people, till Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar, and 
his sons, settled here, who, mixing with them, were 
called Mus-arabes, or Mostee-arabes, that is, mixed 
Arabians. 

I. JOKTHEEL, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 38. 

Il. JOKTHEEL, obedience to the Lord, a place 
previously called Selah, which Amaziah, king of Ju- 
dah, took from the Edomites, and which is supposed 
to have been the city of Petra, the celebrated capital 
of the Nabathei, in Arabia Petreea, by the Syrians 
called Rekem, 2 Kings xiv.7. There are two places, 
however, which dispute this honor, Kerek, a town 
two days’ journey south of Syalt, the see of a 
Greek bishop, who resides at Jerusalem ; and Wady- 
Mousa, a city which is situated in a deep valley at 
the foot of mount Hor, and where Burckhardt and 
more recent travellers describe the remains of a 
magnificent and extensive city. The latter is no 
doubt the Petra described by Strabo and Pliny. See 
SExa. 

I. JONADAB, son of Shimeah, David’s nephew. 
He was a very subtle man, and the adviser of Amnon 
in the violation of Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 3. 

II. JONADAB, or Jenonapaz, son of Rechab, 
and head of the Rechabites, lived in the time of Jehu, 
king of Israel. He is thought to have added to the 
ancient austerity of the Rechabites, that of abstinence 
from wine; and to have introduced the non-cultiva- 
tion of their lands, 2 Kings x. 15,16. Jehu being 
raised up to punish the sins of Ahab’s house, came to 
Samaria, to destroy the false prophets and priests of 
Baal, where he met with Jonadab, whom he carried 
with him to Samaria, and before him executed all that 
remained of Ahab’s family, with the ministers of 
Baal’s temple. 


JONAH, son of Amittai, and one of the minor 
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prophets, was a Galilean, of Gath-hepher, which is 
supposed to be Jotapata. Jonah was ordered first to 
prophesy at Nineveh, which he endeavored to avoid 
by voyaging to Tarshish ; but, being overtaken by a 
storm, he was thrown overboard, and miraculously 
preserved, by being swallowed by a large fish. ‘M'his 
fish, in the New Testament, is called roc, (Matt. xii. 
40, Eng. tr. whale); but it more probably refers to 
the large shark, common in the Mediterranean, the 
Canis carcharius of naturalists, whose size and habits 
correspond entirely to the representation given of 
Jonah’s being swallowed. The fish afterwards cast 
him out again upon the land. The word of the Lord 
a second time directed him to visit Nineveh. He 
went thither, therefore, aud walked through it for a 
whole day, erying, “In forty days Nineveh shall be 
destroyed.” The Ninevites believed his word, and 
appointed a public fast, from the meanest of the 
people to the greatest; the king himself putting on 
sackcloth, and sitting in ashes. God, being moved 
with their repentance, did not execute at that time 
the sentence pronounced against them. 

Jonah, from a notion, probably, that his divine mis- 
sion would be disputed, was afflicted at this result, 
and complained to God that he had always ques- 
tioned, whether, as being a God of mercy, he would 
not yield to their prayers; after which he retired out 
of the city, and made a shelter for himself, waiting the 
event. The Lord caused a plant to grow over his 
booth, (see Gourp,) but a worm bit its root, and it 
withered. Jonah, being now exposed to the burning 
heat of the sun, became faint, and desired that God 
would take him out of the world. ‘The Lord said 
unto him, “Hast thou reason to be thus concerned 
at the death of a plant, which cost thee nothing, which 
rises one night, and dies the next; yet wouldest thou 
not have me pardon such a city as Nineveh, in which 
are 120,000 persons not able to distinguish their right 
hand from their left?” that is, children not arrived 
at the use of reason; nor having offended God by 
actual sin. As children make, generally, about one 
fifth part of the inhabitants of cities, it is presumed 
that Nineveh contained above 600,000 persons. 

We know not at what time Jonah foretold how 
Jeroboam II. king of Israel, should restore the king- 
dom of Samaria, from the entrance of Hamath to the 
Dead sea, (2 Kings xiv. 25.) whether before or after 
his journey to Nineveh. Our Saviour mentions him, 
(Matt. xii. 41; Luke xii. 32.) and says that the Nine- 
vites should rise in judgment against the Jews, and 
condemn them, because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah. When the Pharisees required a sign 
from him, his answer referred them to that of the 
prophet Jonah; that is, his resurrection. 

I. JONATHAN, a Levite, son of Gershom, and 
grandson of Moses, dwelt some time at Laish, with 
Micah, (Judg. xvii. 10.) ministering as a Levite, with 
an ephod, and images, which Micah bad made, and 
placed in his house. Some years afterwards, six 
hundred men, of the tribe of Dan, seeking a new 
settlement in the territories of the Sidonians, engaged 
Jonathan to accompany them. He settled at Dan, 
where that tribe placed the images they had taken 
out of Micah’s house, and appointed Jonathan to be 
their priest, and his son to succeed him, Judg. xviii. 
30. Their idols remained at Dan while the ark of 
the Lord was at Shiloh, and till the captivity of Dan; 
that is, as Calmet thinks, till the last year of Vi, the’ 
high-priest, when the ark was taken by the Philis- 
tines, ante A.D.1116. But the captivity of Dan may 
denote either the oppression of this tribe by the 
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Philistines, after the ark was taken, or the more 
remarkable captivity of the ten tribes, which were 
ey away beyond the Euphrates by the Assyrian 
ings. ; 

Il, JONATHAN, son of Saul, and the faithful 
friend of David, was a prince of great valor and 
piety. During the war between Saul and the Philis- 
tines, Jonathan, intent upon following up the victory, 
with his armor-bearer, attacked the camp of the 
enemy, and threw them into such disorder, that they 
killed one another, Saul pursued the enemy, and 
pronounced a curse on the man who should hinder 
the pursuit by taking of food. Jonathan, who was 
absent when this anathema was uttered, ate of some 
honey which he found in the wood, and was only 
saved from death by the firmness of the people, 1 
Sam, xiv. 

War breaking out between the Hebrews and the 
Philistines, Sant and Jonathan eneamped on mount 
tilboa with the army of Isracl; but their camp was 
forced, their troops routed, and themselves slain, ch. 
xxxi, ante A.D. 1055, The news being brought to 
David, he mourned for a year, and composed a fune- 
ral song to their honor, thus evincing his tenderness 
roward his friend Jonathan, 2 8am.i. He left a son 
named Mephibosheth, on whom David conferred 
various favors. 

Ill, JONATHAN, son of Abiathar, the high- 
priest, who gaye notice to Adonuijah and his party, 
near the fountain of Rogel, that David had declared 
Solomon his successor, 1 Kings i. 42, 43. 

IV. JONATHAN, or Jonanan, or Joun, high- 
riest of the Jews, son of Jehoinda, and father of 
eddoa, or Jaddus, celebrated in the time of Alexan- 

der the Great, Neh, xii. 11. He lived under Ezra 
and Nehemiah. We died, after having exercised the 
high-priesthood thirty-two years, and was suceceded 
by Jeddoa, his son. 

V. JONATHAN, a seribe, and keeper of the pris- 
ons in Jerusalem under Zedekiah, Jer, xxxvii. 15, 20, 
Ile was very severe to the prophet Jeremiah, who 
therefore eurnestly desired Zedekiah that he might 
not be sent back into that dungeon, where his life 
was in danger, 

VI. JONATHAN BEN UZZIEL, see Tanaum. 

VII. JONATHAN, surnamed Apphus, son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maeccabreus, was, 
after the death of Judas, appointed general of the 
troops of Israel, and, after a number of feats of valor, 
was basely killed by Tryphon, ante A.D. 144,1 Mae, 
ii, &e, There are several other persons of this name 
mentioned in Seripture, but they have no important 
relation to such events as we are required to notice. 

JOPPA, Jarno, or Jarra, is one of the most an- 
cient seaports in the world; its traditional history 
stretching far back into the twilight of time. Pliny 
assigns it a date anterior to the deluge. Tt was a 
border town of the tribe of Dan, and is situated in a 
fine plain, on the coast of the Mediterranean sea, 
thirty miles south of Ceosarea, and forty-five north- 
westof Jerusalem, It owes all the circumstances of 
its celebrity, as the principal port of Judea, to its 
sittiation with regard to Jerusalem,—As a station for 
vessels, its harbor is one of the worst on the coast. 
Josephus speaks of it as “not fit for a hayen, on 
account of the impetuous south winds which beat 
upon it; which, rolling the sands that come from the 
BOA against the shores, do not admit of ships lying in 
their station: but the merchants are generally there 
forced to ride at their anchors on the sea itself” 
D’Arvieux, however, is of opinion that this port was 
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anciently much superior to what it is at present. Te 
observed, in the sea, south of the port, the vestiges 
of a wall, which extended toa chain of rocks at some 
distance from the shore, by which the port was 
formed, and protected against the violence of the 
south-west winds, “This port,” he remarks, “was, 
no doubt, sufficiently good before it was filled up, 
although its entrance was exposed to winds from the 
north.” As it was used by Solomon for receiving 
his timber from Tyre, and by the succeeding kings 
of Judah, as their portof communication with foreign 
nations, they would unquestionably bestow upon it all 
the advantages within their power, 

The present town of Jafla is seated on a promon- 
tory, jutting out into the sea, rising to the height of 
about 150 feet above its level, and offering, on all 
sides, picturesque and varied prospects, ‘Towards 
the west is extended the open seas towards the south 
spread fertile plains, reaching as faras Gaza; towards 
the north, as far as Carmel, the flowery meads of 
Sharon present themselves; and to the east, the hills 
of Ephraim and Judah raise their towering heads, 
The town is walled round on the south and east, 
towards the land, and partially soon the north and 
west, towards the sea, Mr, Buckingham deseribes 
the approach to Jaffa as quite destitute of interest, 
The town, seated on a promontory, and facing chiefly 
to the northward, looks like a heap of buildings, 
crowded os closely as possible into a given space 5 
and, from the steepness of its site, they appear in 
some places to stand one on the other, The interior 
of the town corresponds with its outward mien, and 
has all the appearance of a poor village, The streets 
are very narrow, uneven, and dirty; and are rather 
entitled to the appellation of alleys, The inhabitants 
are estimated at between four and five thousand, of 
whom the greater part are Turks and Arabs; the 
Christians are stated to be about six hundred, con- 
sisting of Roman Catholics, Greeks, Maronites, and 
Armenians, ‘The Latins, Greeks, and Armenians 
have each a small convent for the reception of pil 
prima, 

The high antiquity attributed to the town of 
Joppa, aa well as the remarkable circumstances con 
nected with its history, excites a laudable curiosity 
regarding it, We have already stated that Pliny 
assigns its foundation to a period anterior to the 
flood; and a tradition is preserved, that here Noah 
lived and built his ark.—Some authors aseribe its 
origin to Japbeth, son of Noah, and thence derive its 
name, However fabulous such accounts may be 
justly deemed, they afford voi of the grent ane 
tiquity of the place, having been recorded by histo- 
rians, for so many Ages, 1s the only traditions extant 
concerning its origin, In the time of Pliny and of 
Jerome the inhabitants pretended to exhibit the 
marks of the chains with which Andromeda was 
fastened toa rock, The skeleton of the huge sea- 
monster, to which she was exposed, is said by Pliny 
to have been brought to Rome by Seaurus, and there 
carefully preserved. Pausanias, too, insists that near 
Joppa was to be seen a fountain, where Perseus 
waited off the blood with which he had been cov- 
ered from the wounds received in his combat with 
the monster; and adds that, from this cireumstance, 
the water ever afterwards remained of a red color, 
This fable has been ingeniously explained, by sup- 
posing that this daughter of the thiopian king was 
courted by the captain of a ahip who attempted to 
carry her off, but was prevented by the interposition 
of another more faithful lover, From this port the 
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disobedient prophet embarked, to flee to Tarsus from 
the presence of the Lord; (Jonah i. 3.) and it is more 
than probable, that the profane account of the sea- 
monster may have some connection with the sacred 
one of the large tish that swallowed up the prophet. 
Dr. E. D. Clarke has concluded, frem the ribs of 
forty feet in length, and the other anatomical pro- 
portions given of the sea-monster to which Androm- 
eda was exposed, that it was really a whale. These 
conjectures, coupled with the fact of that fish having 
been, from the eurliest times, an object of worship at 
Joppa, though it by no means proves the foundation 
of this city before the deluge, as has been assumed, 
gives the appearance of some affinity between the 
accounts of the Jews and Gentiles regarding it. 

In the wars of the Maccabees, when Judea was a 
scene of great contention, a deed of treachery is laid 
to the charge of the men of Joppa, in destroying the 
innocent with the guilty. ‘This was so completely in 
the spirit of the early wars that deluged this country 
with blood, as almost to justify the exemplary ven- 
geance which was taken on their town for such an 
act. It was burnt and exposed to pillage by Judas 
Maccabeeus, who called on God, the righteous judge, 
to avenge him on the murderers of his brethren, 
2 Mac, xii. 3—7. About this time, Joppa appears as 
sustaining a siege, and at length falling before the 
arms of Jonathan, the high-priest, who had invested 
it. It was soon afterwards entered a second time by 
an officer of Simon, the brother of Jonathan, who had 
been entrapped at Ptolemais. He had been elected, by 
acclamation, to become the captain and leader of the 
Jews, instead of Jonathan, and had sent down a force 
from Jerusalem, to cast out those who were in Joppa, 
snd to remain therein, 1 Mac. x.74. It is afterwards 
yumerated among the cities desired to be restored 
to the Jews, by a decree of the Roman senate, after 
having been taken from them by Antiochus, as ex- 
pressed in a letter sent by the ambassadors of the 
Sewn, from Jerusalem to Rome. It was about this 
time, also, peculiarly privileged by a decree of Caius 
Julius Cresar, imperator and dictator, in being ex- 
empted from the yearly tribute, which all the other 
cities of the Jews were obliged to pay, for the city 
Jerusalem. Its history, in the days of the apostles, 
is more familiar to us; and the vision of Peter, who 
saw a sheet descending from heaven, covered with 
annals, clean and unclean, and heard a voice ex- 
claiming, “Rise, Peter, kill and eat ;” as well as the 
raising of Tabitha, the female disciple, from the dead, 
and the reception of the messengers from Czsarea 
there, need only be mentioned to be remembered. 
The history of the taking of this place from the 
pirates, by Vespasian, (Joseph. Ant. iii. c. 9. s. 2.) is 
worthy of being consulted ; particularly as the opera- 
tions strikingly illustrate the local description by 
which the account of them is accompanied, and 
which is remarkable for its clearness and fidelity. 

About two centuries after this, it was visited by 
Jerome, who speaks of it under its original name of 
Japho, which it still retained, with very little corrup- 
tion, when it was held by the Saracens, into whose 
hands it had fallen during the Syrian war. It was 
necessarily a contested point with the crusaders, as 
the port of debarkation for Jerusalem ; and it there- 
fore figures in all the naval operations of their wars. 
The rabbi Benjamin, who has been so often accused 
of magnifying the numbers of the Jews, in all parts 
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seemingly the most common occupation of the labor- 
ing Jews in those days, as that of money-changing is 
at present. 

After the last crusade of Louis IX. of France, Jaffa 
fell, with the other maritime towns of Syria, under 
the power of the Mamelouks of Egypt, who first shut 
up the Franks within their last hold at Acre, and 
soon after closed, by its capture, the bloody history 
of these holy wars. In 1776, it again suffered all the 
horrors of war, haying its population, young and old 
male and female, barbarously cut to pieces, and a 
pyramid formed of their bleeding heads, as a monu- 
ment of a monster’s victory. (Volney, Trav. vol. i. 
p. 150.) Its history, since that period, is numbered 
among the events of our own day. 

I. JORAM, son of Toi, king of Hamath, was sent 
to David by his father, to. congratulate him on his 
victory over Hadadezer, 2 Sam. viii. 10. 

I]. JORAM, or Jesoram, son of Ahab, king of 
Israel, and successor to his eldest brother, Ahaziah, 
who died without children, 2 Kings iii. 1, &e. He 
did evil before the Lord; but not like Ahab, his 
father, and Jezebel, his mother. He removed the 
statues of Baal which Ahab bad erected ; but he con- 
tinued to worship the golden calves. Mesha, king 
of Moab, having refused to pay his tribute, Joram 
warred against him, and invited Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, to accompany him, who also brought the 
king of Edom, his tributary. These princes advanced 
through the wilderness of Edom; but were soon in 
danger of perishing for want of water, from which 
they were relieved by Elisha. The prophet after- 
wards rendered very important services to Joram, 
during his wars with Syria, by discovering to him 
the designs of Benhadad. During the siege of Sa- 
maria, the famine was so terrible, that a woman ate 
herown son. Joram, being informed of the calamity, 
rent his clothes, wore sackcloth, and ordered a ser- 
vant to go and cut off Elisha’s head; as if the cause 
of these distresses had been with the prophet. Elisha, 
who was then in his house, desired his friends to 
hold the door, and to prevent such a person from 
entering ; adding, that Joram was close at his heels, 
to revoke the order. Accordingly, the king caine 

lisha, 
who comforted him, and foretold a press plenty for 
the morrow, which came to pass, 2 Kings vii. 

At the siege of Ramoth-Gilead, Joram, being dan- 
gerously wounded, was obliged to return to Jezreel. 
He left Jehu in command of his army, but he, having 
been anointed king by a young prophet hastened to 
Jezreel, and destroyed Joram, (2 I ings ix.) in the 
twelfth year of his reign, ante A. D. 884. 

Ill. JORAM, see JEnoram I. 

JORDAN, the principal river of Canaan. It was 
formerly believed, chiefly on the authority of the 
Jewish historian, that the source of the Jordan was 
in the lake Phiala, about 12 miles distant from Paneas 
or Cesarea Philippi, whence it passed under ground, 
and emerged again from the cave of Paneas, in the 
vicinity of the town. ‘This double source of the river 
is now, however, generally exploded. Burckhardt 
says, it rises an hour and a quarter, or about 4 miles, 
north-east from Panias, in the plain, near a hill called 
Tel-el-Radi: it is soon after joined by the river of 
Panias, which runs east of the Jordan for some dis- 
tance, and the united streams, now a considerable 
piece of water, fall into the Bahr-el-Houly, or the 


of the world, with a view to enhance the importance | lake Merom, or Semechonitis, which has several 


of his own nation, found here, about this period, only 


one solitary individual, who was a dyer of linen, | 


other tributary streams, and is, perhaps, better entitled 
to be considered as the source of the Jordan than 
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any other place to which this honor is assigned. 
Leaving this Jake, the river runs in a southerly direc- 
tion for about 120 or 130 miles; in its way passing 
through the lake of Tiberias, and | ses itself in the 
Dead-sea. See Canaan, p. 232. 

It is not to be expected that we s ould have avery 
accurate description of the dimen ions of this cele- 
brated river, considering the great disadvantages 
under which travellers are obliged to make their 
observations. Modern writers vary much in their 
accounts as to its breadth; a comparison of their 
statements induce a belief that it is about thirtv yards 
in breadth, having a very rapid current, and there- 
fore discharging a great body of water. .Th: course 
and channel of the river are accurately described by 
Maundrell, Burckhardt, and Buckingham. “The 
whole of the plain,” says the last mentioned writer, 
“from the mountains of Judea on the west, to those 
of Arabia on the east, may be called the vale of Jor- 
dan, in a general way ; but in the centre of the plain, 
which is at least 10 miles broad, the Jordan runs in 
another, still lower valley, perhaps a mile broad, in 
some of the widest parts, and a furlsig in the nar- 
rowest. There are close thickets all se the edge 
of the stream, as well as upon this lower plain, which 
would afford ample sliclter for wild beasts; and, as 
the Jordan might overflow its banks when swollen 

‘with rains, sufficiently to inundate this lower plain, 
though it could never reach the upper one, it was, 
most probably, from these tat the lions were driven 
out fous the inundations, which gave rise to the 
rophet’s simile, ‘Behold, he shall come up like a 
ion from the swelling of Jordan, against the habita- 
tion of the strong,’ Jer. xlix.19; 1.44.” (Trav. p. 313.) 
Volney is positive as to this fact. He says, “ to wil- 
ter it overflows its narrow channel; and, swelled by 
the rains, forms a sheet of water sometimes a quarter 
of a broad. The time of its overflowing is 
generally in March, when the snows melt on the 
mountains of the Shaik: at which time, more than 
any other, its waters are troubled, and of a yellow 
hue, and its course is impetuous. Its banks are coy- 
ered with a thick forest of reeds, willows, and various 
shrubs, which serve as au asylum for wild boars, 
ounces, jackals, hares, and different kinds of birds.” 
(Travels, vol. ii. p. 300.) Burckhardt, however, is 
more particular as to the exact course of the river: 
“The valley of the Jordan, or El Ghor, which may 
be said to begin at the northern extremity of the lake 
of Tiberias, near Bysan, a direction of north by 
east aud south by west. Its breadth is about two 
hours. The great number of rivulets which descend 
from the mountains on both sides, and form numerous 
pools of stagnant waters, produce, in many places, a 
serwind verdure, and a luxuriant growth of wild 
erbage and grass; but the greater part of the ground 
is a parched desert, of which a few spots only are 
cultivated by the Bedouins.... The river Jordan, 
on issuing from the Jake of Tiberias, flows for about 
three hours near the western hills, and then turns 
toward the eastern, on which side it continues its 
course for several hours. The river flows in a valle 
of about a quarter of an hour in breadth, which is 
ly lower than the rest of the plain of the 
v valley is covered with high trees of 
lure, which afford a striking contrast 
slopes that border it on both sides. 


river, where we passed it, was about eighty 
es broad, and about three feet deep: this, it must 
e reco! d, was in the midst of summer. In the 
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narrow valley; but never rises to the level of the 
uppe plain of the Ghor, which is at least 40 feet 
above the level of the river.” (Trav. p. 344, 345.) 
[The general course of the Jordan has algo been 
described under the article Canaan, pp. 232 and 233, 
in which latter passage the great valley 1 Ghor and 
E| Araba, stretching from the Dead sea to the Kla- 
nitic gulf, is described, This is also done, with still 
more particularity, under the article Exopus, p.414, 
Through this valley it is highly probable that the 
Jordan, in very ancient times, pursued its course to 
the Red sea, until the convulsions occasioned by the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the sub- 
sequent filling up of the bottom of the valley by the 


| drifting sand, caused the stoppage of its waters. See 


under Canaan, p. 238, and Evaru, p. 380. KR. 

The Talmudists say that “the waters of the Jordan 
are not fit to sprinkle the unclean, because they are 
mixed waters ;” meaning, mixed with the waters of 
other rivers and brooks, which empty themselves into 
it. The reader will compare with this the opinion 
of Naaman the Syrian, (2 Kings v.11, 12.) who prob- 
ably bad received the same notion. Perhaps, too, 
this their inferiority was well understood, and not 
forgotten by the prophet of Israel. 

The regular passages over the Jordan were, 0) 
Jacob’s bridge, between the lakes Merom anc 
Gennesareth, said to be the place where Jacob met 
his brother Esau, and where he wrestled with an 
angel.—(2.) A bridge at Chammath, at the issue of 
the river from the lake of Gennesareth—(3.) A ferr 
at Beth-abara, 2 Sam. xix. 18; 2 Kings ii. &.—(4.) It 
is probable that there was another at Bethshan, or 
Scythopolis. 

The phrase “beyond Jordan,” in the early books 
of Moses and in Joshua, sometimes means the west 
of the river; but subsequently, that is, when the 
Hebrews had taken possession of the country, the 
term has the opposit, meaning, denoting the country 
east of the river. 

I. JOSEPH, son of Jacob and Rachel, was born 
in Mesopotamia, He was favored by God, in his 
youth, with prophetic dreams, and his father, Jacob, 
loved him tenderly, and gave him a coat of many 
colors; or rather a long robe, as a mark of partial 
paternal affection. His brothers became jealous of 
these marks of affection; and Joseph unconsciously 
increased the evil disposition in re by accusing 
them of some crime, or by reporting to his father 
their wicked discourses; but, above all, by relating 
to them certain dreams, in one of which he had seen 
twelve sheaves, belonging to them, bow before his 
sheaf, which stood upright in the field. His father 
heard the relation without remark ; but his brethren 
could not bear the allusion. Being sent by his father 
to visit his brethren, they conspired against him, and 
would have slain him; but Reuben opposing this, 
they threw him into an old well, which had no water ; 
Pa soon after, perceiving a caravan of Midianite 
merchants going into Egypt, they sold him, and de- 
ceived Jacob into a belief of his destruction by a wild 
beast. 

The merchants carried Joseph into Egypt, and 
sold him as a slave to Potipbar, an officer of Pha- 
raoh, whose confidence he soon obtained, and was 
by him made steward of his house, and director of 
ail his domestic affairs, Gen. xxxix. But Potiphar’s 
wife, conceiving a criminal passion for him, solicited 
him to gratify her desires; and at last pressed him 
so closely, that he could only escape by leaving his 
cloak in her possession, Seeing herself thus de- 
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spised, she eried out, and complained that the young 
Hebrew had offered her violence, showing his cloak 
as evidence against him. Potiphar, believing him to 
be guilty, threw Joseph into prison, where by his 
conduct he soon obtained the confidence of the war- 
den, and was made overseer. It so happened that 
two of the king’s officers, his butler and baker, hav- 
ing incurred his displeasure, were put into the same 
prison with Joseph. Each of them had a dream in 
reference to himself, which Joseph explained, and 
his interpretation of both was fulfilled. The butler 
was restored to his dignity, but did not remember 
Joseph. Two years after this event, Pharaoh lad 
dreams by which he was perplexed, but which none 
of his wise men were able to explain. His butler at 
length remembered Joseph, whom Pharaoh com- 
manded to be brought into his presence. The king 
related his dreams, and Joseph interpreted them ; 
foretelling a prodigious plenty, which would be suc- 
ceeded by exhausting famine; to guard against the 
consequences of which he recommended that a pru- 
dent man should be appointed to lay up stores, dur- 
ing the season of plenty. His counsel was approved 
by Pharaoh, and himself appointed to the office. 
The king also put his own ring on Joseph’s finger, 
clothed him in fine linen, or cotton, put a chain of 
gold about his neck, made him ride in the’ chariot 
next to his own, and gave orders to proclaim him 
governor of all Egypt. He changed his name to 
Zaphnath-paaneah, which in [Egyptian signifies 
“Saviour of the world,” a high-sounding title, like 
those given to oriental princes at the present day. 
Joseph married Asenath, daughter of Potipherab, 
priest of On, or Heliopolis, by whom he had two 
sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

During the famine which had been foretold, and 
which extended to Canaan, Jacob, reduced to extrem- 
ities, sent his sons into Egypt to purchase corn, re- 
taining only Benjamin, his beloved one, at home. 
On their arrival they were introduced to Joseph, 
and stated the nature of their errand. Joseph im- 
mediately recognized his brethren, but being desirous 
to obtain from them an artless statement of their 
family circumstances, and especially an account of 
his father Jacob and his brother Benjamin, be as- 
sumed a great sternness of manners, affected to doubt 
the truth of their story, and accused them of being 
spies. This had the desired effect ; the sons of Jacob 
prostrated themselves before him, and related their 
artless tale. Joseph, however, detained them three 
days in custody, probably to observe them more nar- 
rowly, or to awaken in them a proper sense of the 
misconduct which had marked their past lives, and 
then consented that they should, with the exception 
of Simeon, return to their father, and bring back 
Benjamin. Feelings of remorse were now awakened 
in their minds, and they exclaimed with one voice, 
“We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought 
us, and we would not hear; therefore is this distress 
come upon us.” Jacob was greatly afflicted at the 
command to send Benjamin into Egypt, the reason 
for which he could not comprehend, but after a se- 
vere struggle with his feelings, consented that he 
should depart with his brothers. They again arrived 
in Egypt, and were introduced into the presence of 
Joseph, who, scarcely able to conceal the yearnings 
of his affection towards Benjamin, ordered a dinner 
to be prepared. After this they were sent off on 
their journey, but an expedient was resorted to by 
Joseph again to bring them back. Their corn was 
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loaded, and in Benjamin’s sack was concealed, by 
Joseph’s orders, his silver cup. Seareely had le 
left the city, therefore, when they were pursued, 
charged with re bery, and brought back tremblin 
into the presene: of their brother. The time a 
now arrived for the discovery to be made. Thi 
hearts of his brethren had been fully laid bare before 
Joseph, and he felt convinced that they had deeply 
bewailed and deprecated their former cruel demeanor 
towards him. He threw off his disguise, embraced 
them with all the ardor of genuine affection, and 
such a scene ensved as only the pen of inspiration 
could portfay. (See Gen, xliii. xliv. xlv.) Joseph im- 
mediate. y, with the approbation of Pharaoh, sent for 
his father, and the land of Goshen was appropriated 
for the residence of the family. 

But we must glance at the affairs of Egypt during 
this period, in relation to Joseph’s administration, 
During the years of famine the Egyptians necessa- 
rily purchased their supplies of corn from the royal 
granaries; and in order to obtain these they parted 
first with their money, next with their cattle, and 
then with their lands and persons. ‘Their lands and 
cattle were restored, on condition of the payment of 
a fifth part of their crops to the king. 

Joseph attended the death-bed of his venerable 
parent, who gave to the two children of his favorite 
son—Epbraim and Manasseh—portions among the 
tribes, and assured Joseph that the Lord would again 
bring his family into the land of his fathers. At this 
time Joseph was about 56 years of age; he is sup- 
posed to have lived 54 years afterwards, and then 
died in Egypt, “by faith making mention of the de- 
parting of the children of Israel, and giving com- 
mandiment concerning his bones”—i, e. that his 
brethren should earry them up into Canaan when 
they departed thence, Heb. xi. 22; Gen. xlvi.—l. 
After his death, his body was put into a stone coffin, 
and was carried away at the exodus, Exod. xiii. 19. 
The tribe of Ephraim buried it near Shechem, in 
the field which Jacob had given to Joseph, Josh, 
xxiv. 32. 

There are one or two incidents in the life of Jo- 
seph that seem to require further notice than we 
could give them in this brief narrative. 

A difficulty bas suggested itself to the minds of 
some persons with reference to. Josepl’s cup, men- 
tioned in Gen. xlv.5. In our translation it is said, 
not only that it was the cup out of which he drank, 
but the one also “whereby he divineth.” Now, as 
divination is by no means a study which reflects 
honor on the character of Joseph, interpreters, who 
are jealous of the patriarch’s piety, give another ren- 
dering to the passage—“ and for which he would 
search accurately.” So ver. 5, instead of “know you 
not that such a man as I can certainly divine?” they 
render, “I would search carefully ;” i. e. for the cup. 
Without disputing these ideas, Mr, Taylor proposes 
a different import of the passage. ning one day, 
be remarks, with a relation, he took paneer notice 
of a sttver cor, used as a salt-cellar, which was a 
present from a friend, who had received it from a 
governor of Madras. This cup was three inches 
long, and two inches and a third wide at the brim ; 
which at bottom was diminished to an inch and 
three quarters long, and an inch and one third wide. 
It had two handles, one at each end; and was orna 
mented with compartinents, filled with flowers, &c. 
in relief, on the sides. The centre compartments 
contained Arabic inscriptions, in relief also. It was 
an inch and a half in depth ; and was cut off oblique- 
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ly at the corners. It was the custom, it seems, for 
the town of Madras (probably not the European part 
of it) to make every new governor, as a token of re- 
spect, a present of a similar cup, out of which to 
drink his arrack after dinner. The governor’s name 
and titles, with those of the parties who presented 
it, compose, probably, the Arabic inscriptions upon 
it. Now such was, as he thiuks, Joseph’s cup; 1. e. 
like this, small, fit for the hand to cover and slip away ; 
(turned bottom upward, it exactly fills the hand; 


thereby rendering Benjamin’s theft plausible ;) it | 
| been given up as a pledge for money lent, performs 


was a cup used at table, in the cheerful hours of 
drinking, after the meal was ended ; so that Benja- 
min was charged with having abused the hospitality 
and confidence of Joseph ; it was a cup of privilege, 
such as the town could not be supposed to furnish 
the fellow of; so that Benjamin could not pretend 
he had bought i ; but all the citizens must have been 
Witnesses, that this was their present (properly in- 
scribed) to their governor, and must have been in- 
terested accordingly. [But there is no necessity for 
this far-fetched attempt at illustration. The Hebrew 
word wna, nachash, translated to divine, has this mean- 
ing also in the intellectual sense, i. e. to conjecture, 
guess out, e. g. divine that some one would take the 
cup, or who had got the cup. R. 

This view of the subject absolves Joseph from the 
crime and folly of divination. The following extract, 
however, may serve to show that, at any rate, a par- 
ticular cup, annexed to his office by way of distinc- 
tion, was neither peculiar to the ancient governor of 
the Egyptian metropolis, nor to the modern governor 
of Madras: “ One day, Ras Michael, | who was gov- 
ernor of the province of ‘Tigre, and prime-minister 
of the kingdom,] dining with Kasmuti Gita, the 
queen’s brother, who was governor of Samen, and 
drinking out of a common glass decanter, called 
Brulhe, when it ts the privilege. and custom of the 
governor of Tigré to use a gold cup; being asked 
why he did not claim his privilege, he said, ‘Ul 
the gold he had was in heaven ;’ alluding to the name 
of the mountain Samayal, where his gold was sur- 
rendered, which word signifies heaven. The king, who 
liked this kind of jests, of which Michael was full, 
on hearing this, sent him a gold cup, with a note 
written, and placed within it, ‘Happy are they wlio 
place their riches in heaven; which Michael di- 
rected to be engraved by one of the Greeks upon 
the cup itself. What became of it, I know not; I 
saw it the first day he dined after coming from coun- 
cil, at his return from Tigré, after the execution of 
Abba Salamana; but) I never observed it at Ser- 
braxos, nor since. I heard, indeed, a Greek say, he 
had sent it as a present to a church of Saint Michael, 
in Tigré.” (Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii. p., 657.) The 
reader will notice the engraving, the inscription, on 
this cup of privilege. 

Joseph has been severely censured by some writers 
for his method of procuring, for the king of Egypt, 
the property and persons of the inhabitants in ex- 
change for food, but it should not be overlooked, 
that the thought seemed to originate with the people 
themselves, aud that probably it was not uncommon 
in those times. The subjoined extract from the 
Gentoo Laws, (p. 140.) will support this idea, and 
inform us, fiirther, on what terms the slave might 
regain that liberty which he had been induced to 
pledge, in the hour of distress, This institute cer- 
tainly differs in this respect from that of Joseph, who 
Jaid a perpetual land-tax of four shillings in the pound 
on the Egyptians, but suffered them to retain the use 
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of their property. “Whoever, having received his 
victuals from a person during the time of a famine, 
hath become his slave, upon giving to his provider 
whatever he received from hiin during the time of 
the famine, and also two head of cattle, may hecome 
free from his servitude, according to the ordination 
of Pacheshputtee Misr.—Approved. Chendusar 
upon this head speaks thus: ‘that he who has re- 
ceived victuals during a famine, and hath, by those 
means, become a slave, on giving two head of cattle 
to his provider, may become free.’ Whoever, having 


service to the creditor, recovers his liberty whenever 
the debtor discharges the debt; if the debtor neglects 
to pay the creditor his money, and takes vo thought 
of the person whom he left as a pledge, that person 
becomes the purchased slave of the creditor. Who- 
ever, being unable to pay his creditor a debt, hath 
borrowed a sum of money from another person, and 
paid his former creditor therewith, and hath thus 
become a slave to the second creditor ; or who, to si- 
lence the importunities of his creditor’s demands, 
hath yielded himself a slave to thet creditor, such kind 
of slaves shall not be released from servitude, until 
payment of the debts. 

May not these principles suggest some sort of 
reason Why Pharaoh: retained the Israelites in bond- 
age ? i.e. that their fathers had originally been sup- 
ported in Egypt, and their lives preserved in time of 
famine, by Egyptian benevolence? It is true, the 
Pharaohs of the former dynasty might have consid- 
ered the sustaining of Israel as a small return for 
advantages derived by Egypt from the wisdom of 
Joseph; but this Pharaoh “knew not Joseph ;” he 
either was wilfully ignorant of past events, or disre- 
garded, disacknowledged Joseph; or was of a new 
race, from a distant country, and treated as a fable 
the services that “Saviour of the Egyptian world” 
had formerly rendered the kingdom, ‘That the Is- 
raelites were considered in the light of bondmen 
is openly acknowledged, “Thou shalt say to thy son, 
We were Pharaoh’s bondmen, in Egypt:” “Thou 
shalt remember thou wast a bondman in the land of 
Egypt, and Jenovan, thy God, redeemed thee,” 
Deut. vi. 21; xv. 15. That bondmen were taken for 
debt appears from the fears of Jacob’s sons: (Gen. 
xliii. 18.) “Because of the money that was in our 
sacks—he may take us for bondmen.” So (chap. 
xliv. 33.) Judah offers himself to be a bondman, in- 
stead of Benjamin; and that this custom continued 
long after, we learn from 2 Kings iv. 1, where the 
prophet’s widow complains, “the creditor may take 
my children for bond-slaves, we being unable to pay 
him ;” and from Matt. xviii. 25: “But, whereas, he 
had not property to pay with, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, his wife, and his children, and all 
that he had.” 

But another consideration presents itself in look- 
ing at the payment imposed on the Egyptians by 
Joseph. Was this the only tax they paid to Pharaoh 
in support of his government? If it were, it is much 
more easily vindicated than some have thought; it 
being evident that the nation could not repay what 
they had received, in kind; or, indeed, in any mode, 
except by their produetive labor, which operated as 
an annuity in favor of Pharaoh. ‘ 

Il. JOSEPH, son of Jacob, and grandson of 
Matthan, husband of Mary, and foster-father of 
Christ, Matt. i. 15, 16, His age, and other cireum 
stances of his life, excepting what are related in the 
Gospels, are uncertain, Many of the ancieuts be- 
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feved that before his marriage with the Virgin, he 
had a wife, named Escha, or Mary, by whom he had 
James the Less, and those who are called in Serip- 
ture, “brethren” of our Lord. But this opinion is 
not maintainable, since Mary the mother of James 
was living at the time of our Saviour’s passion, and 
it is not probable that she had been divorced by Jo- 


ory Oo Tov Textores vids.) Which has been generally 
thought to be that of a carpenter. It is thought that 
he died before Jesus entered upon his public ministry. 

Ill. JOSEPH BARSABAS, the Just, who was 
proposed to fill up the traitor Judas’s place, Acts 
1, 23. 

IV. JOSEPH of Arimathea was a Jewish sena- 
tor, and privately a disciple of Christ, John xix. 38. 
He did not consent to the acts of the Sanhedrim, who 
condemned Jesus; and when our Saviour was dead, 
he went boldly to Pilate and desired the body, that 
he might bury it, which he did, in his own tomb, 
Mark xy. 43; John xix. 38, &e. P 

I. JOSES, son of Mary and Cleophas, was brother 
of James the Less, and nearly related to our Lord, 
being son of the Virgin’s sister, and of Cleophas, 
Joseph’s brother, Mark xv. 40, 47. 

II. JOSES, see Barnapas. 

I. JOSHUA, son of Nun, by the Greeks called 
Jesus, son of Navé, was of the tribe of Ephraim; 
and is commonly called the servant of Moses. His 
first name was Oshea, (Numb. xiii. 8, 16.) which 
some believe Moses changed, by adding that of God 
to it. Oshea signifies saviour ; Jenosnva, the salra- 
tion of God, or he will save. In the New Testament 
he is called Jesus, which signifies the same, Acts 
vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8. Joshua displayed his valor 
against the Amalekites, and routed their whole army. 
When Moses went up mount Sinai, to receive the 
law, and remained there forty days and forty nights, 
Joshua abode with him, though in all probability 
not in the same place, nor with the same abstinence ; 
end when Moses descended from the mountain, 
Joshua heard the noise of the people, shouting about 
-he golden calf, and thought it was the ery of battle, 
Exod. xxxii. 17. 

Joshua was very constant at the tabernacle of the 
congregation ; of which he had the care and custody, 
(Exod. xxxiii. 11.) and seems to have dwelt in or 
near it. When the people came to Kadesh-Barnea, 
he, with others, was deputed to survey the land of 
Canaan; and when these deputies returned, and 
represented the difficulties of conquering the country 
as extremely great, Joshua and Caleb maintained, 
that the conquest was easy, if the Lord were with 
them. The murmurers were all excluded from the 
land of promise; but God promised Joshua and Ca- 
leb that they should enter and SS it. 

When Moses was near his end, God commanded 
him to lay his hands on Joshua, to communicate to 
him part of his spirit, and his glory, that the people 
might obey him. After the death of Moses, he took 
the command of the Israelites; and after leading 
them into the promised land, subduing their enemies, 
and dividing the country among the tribes, he called 
them — recapitulated the favors they had re- 
ceived from God, and exhorted them to continue 
faithful. He then made a covenant on the part of 
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God with them, and the people reciprocally engrged 
to serve the Lord. Joshua wrote it in the book of 
the law of the Lord; and to preserve the memory 
of this transaction, he erected a very large stone, 
under the oak, near Shechem. He died, aged a hun- 
dred and ten, A. M. 2570. 

If. JOSHUA, a high-priest, see Jesaua. 

Ill. JOSHUA, rue Boox or, is generally attributed 
to the person whose name it bears, though it con- 
tains certain terms, names of places, and particu- 
lar circumstances, which do not agree with his time. 
These are aceounted for, by supposing that the book 
has been revised, and that additions and corrections 
were made by Ezra in his edition. 

The Samaritans have a copy of this book, which 
they preserve with respect, and use in support of 
their pretensions against the Jews. It contains forty- 
seven chapters, filled with fables and childish stories, 
commencing where Moses chooses Joshua to succeed 
him. It relates the history of Balaam; of the war 
of Moses against the Midianites, with the occasicn 
of it; of Balaam’s death; of the death of Moses, 
and the lameutation made for him. It relates the 
passage of the river Jordan at large; the taking of 
Jericho; and adds a great number of miracles which 
are not in the genuine book of Joshua. It describes 
a certain war which it mentions to have been carried 
on against Saibec, son of Heman, king of Persia, 
with the addition of a thousand fabulous eircum- 
stances. After the death of Joshua, it names one 
Terfico, of the tribe of Ephraim, for his successor. 
There are some other apocryphal works ascribed 
to Joshua; but they carry their own refutation. 

Upon the miracle wrought at the word of Joshua, 
recorded in Josh. x. 12—14, much has been written. 
Objectors have urged that the language of Joshua, in 
correspondence with which the miracle is said to 
have occurred, is not in accordance with the ascer 
tained economy of the universe; and that if even 
this objection could be disposed of, an unanswerable 
one against the fact would remain, because such an 
occurrence must have involved the whole system in 
acommon ruin. To these objections it has been re- 
plied, (1.) that the Hebrew general expressed himself 
in popular language, as, indeed, he was compelled to 
do, unless he would have incurred the charge of in- 
sanity ; and, (2.) that the miracle consisted in an ex- 
traordinary refraction of the solar and lunar rays, 
and did not imply any cessation of the motion of the 
heavenly bodies. In support of this view cf the 
transaction, Mr. Taylor has an essay, the close of 
which we lay before the reader. 

It must be granted, that Joshua saw the objects 
respecting which he spake. E. g. that looking toward 
the sun, he beheld the place of that luminary, and 
its rays shining abroad; then turning towards the 
place of the moon in the heavens, he beheld that 
luminary also; so that both luminaries were above 
the horizon (therefore visible) at the time when he 
uttered these words: “Thou sun—thou moon.” 
This supposition is reasonable enough, and, indeed, 
undeniable ; but its consequences are , and 
influence the whole history. It shows, (1.) that the 
time of the year was about midsummer, when the 
sun is at its highest northern station ; (2.) that it was 
at nearly full moon, because then the mcon would 
be visible in the heavens at the close of the dey § 
yet would shine all night till the next pentlaty (3.) 
that it was toward the close of day, because before 
the evening of the day, there was no occasion for 
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Now, if the light of the moor were wanted, she 
could dispense thal while pursuing her course ; so 
that there was no need for her standing still, in order 
to shine on any supposed spot, whether Ajalon, or 
elsewhere. If the light of the sun were wanted, 
his rays might be so inflected as to enlighten parts 
much more south than they otherwise would have 
done; and their motion might accompany that of 
his orb along the horizon. Consequently, there was 
no need for keeping him standing still, in order to 
his shining on any particular spot, whether Gibeon, 
or elsewhere. At London the length of the longest 
day, and those adjacent to it, is sixteen hours and a 
half; and the twilight (not night) is only seven hours 
and a half:—if we transfer this idea from the latitude 
of London, 52 deg. 30 min. to that of Judea, 35 deg. 
30 min. we shall find that the longest day at Jerusa- 
lem is about fifteen hours: to this add a twilight of 
an hour and a half; which doubled for evening and 
morning, makes three hours; in all eiehleen hours of 
natural light :—so that, to maintain the solar light, 
during the remaining siz hours, until it would natu- 
rally have risen again in the morning, would answer 
the nature and the purposes of the miracle. Having 
adverted to the natural annual situation and effect 
of the sun at midsummer, in the latitude of London, 
Wwe may now perceive, that what was a miracle of 
Hegre light in Judea, would have been a much 
ess (a shorter) miracie at London; since, had the 
solar light by any means been elevated ten or fifteen 
degrees, during an hour or two, it would have shone 
all night upon London. Advancing, therefore, 
toward the pole, if at the north of Scotland, or the 
Shetland islands, the light had been elevated half 
that quantity, and during half that time, it would 
have shone all night there; as at Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, &c. withont any unusual elevation, it actu- 
ally does shine all night at the midsummer time of 
the year. This fact does not rest on astronomical 
calculations only; there are hundreds of witnesses 
of it; any person who has been a Greenland voyage is 
sufficient evidence, and will confirm it; be will de- 
scribe the course of the sun as circulating all round 
the horizon, but not sinking below it; not merely 
‘during one night, but during a whole month, or two 
months; making perpetual day, and being constantly 
visible. 

It is well known that the chief, if not the only, 
objection, to this miracle is, that it disturbed the 
whole progress of nature ; if it stopped the sun in 
his course, it must, it is said, have made a double 
day toa whole hemisphere; and a double night to 
the other hemisphere ; with all their attendant effects. 
So, if it delayed the moon in her course, it must 
have made this month (or lunar revolution) longer 
than any other; must have kept the tides stationary, 
or have increased them so exceedingly where it was 
high tide, that great inundatious must have ensued ; 
while the want of water would have been equally 
felt where it was low water. The object of this 
reasoning, then, is to show that the lunar orb was 
not stop} one moment, but kept on her course ; 


yet maintaining her brightest beams on the valley of 


Ajalon, and the country adjacent, where the enemy 
were flying ;—for the history itself expresses that 
they did not stay all night in the valley of Ajalon, or 
on any other spot, but fled to a great distance ; conse- 
quently, when they were gone, the moon’s light 
might be spared from the valley. On the same prin- 
ciple is suggested, the perfect indifference to Joshua, 
whether the solar light were fixed in one point, or 
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whether it kept moving along the horizon; provided 
it gave him light, that was all he wanted; and this 
it would equally do, in motion, as at rest. 

This statement of the subject answers, in Mr. 
Taylor’s opinion, every objection respecting the in- 


jury done, by disturbing the progress of nature, since 


it shows that, in fact, the progress of nature was 
neither delayed nor accelerated, but maintained its 
regular proceeding. ‘The moon was not delayed in 
her course ; neither was the sun, but his light kept 
moving along the horizon that night, in Judea, as it 
does now annually in the Shetland islands, or at 
Tornea, in Lapland; where the body of the sun 
(which is not necessary in this miracle) is visible at 
midnight, before and after the solstice. 

JOSIAH, son of Amon, king of Judah, and Jedi- 
dah, daughter of Adaiah, of Boseath, (2 Kings xxii.) 
began to reigu when eight years of age, ante A. D. 
641. He did right in the sight of the Lord, and 
walked in the ways of David. He began to seek 
after God from the eighth vear of his reign, which was 
the sixteenth year of bis age; and in the twelfth 
year of his reign, he cleared Judah and Jerusalem 
from high places, groves, idols, and superstitious im- 
ages; and visited, for the same purpose, the cities of 
Ephraim, Manasseli, Simeon, and Naphtali, which 
he is thought to have held under the kings of Chal- 
dea. He next proceeded to repair the temple of 
the Lord, which in the preceding reigns liad been 
neglected. As the workmen were removing the 
money which had been offered by the Israelites at the 
temple, the high-priest Hilkiah found in the treasury- 
chamber “a book of the law of the Lord given by 
Moses,” which is thought to have been the ortGInaL 
of the law, found either in some wall, or chest,—for 
it appears, that the ark was not then in the sanetu- 
ary, since Josiah: commands the priests to restore it to 
its place, and forbids them to carry it about any 
more. Josiah, having heard this book read, rent his 
clothes, and sent to Huldah the prophetess for advice ; 
after which he convened the elders of Judah and 
Jerusalem, and went up with them to the temple of 
the Lord. Here he read to them the book lately 
found, and made a covenant with God, engaging to 
walk in his ways, aud to observe his precepts and 
ordinances ; and he made the assembly promise the 
same. He afterwards ordered the destruction of all 
the remains of superstitious and idolatrous monu- 
ments in Jerusalem and Judah: be cut off the 
soothsayers, those who worshipped the stars, and 
the sodomites ; and enjoined those priests who had 
offered sacrifices on the high places, to desist. He 
defiled Tophet and the valley of Hinnom, and pro- 
faned all places which had been consecrated to 
superstition and idolatry, filling them with dead 
men’s bones, and breaking down the statues which 
were in them. He demolished the altar erected by 
Jeroboam at Bethel, and dug up the bones of the 
false prophets and priests of the golden calves, but 
spared the sepulchre of the prophet whom the Lord 
had sent to prophesy against Jeroboain, 1 Kings xiii, 
31, 32. Josiah afterwards commanded all his people 
to keep the passover according to the law, and 
Scripture says, that from the time of the judges, and 
during the reigns of all the kings, no passover had 
been kept like this; and that no king before Josiah 
turned as he did to the Lord with all his heart, with 
all his soul, and with all bis strength. 

Some years afterwards, Pharaoh Necho, king of 
Egypt, desiring to pass through Judea, to attacx the 
city of Carchemish on the Euphrates, Josiah opposed 
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his passage at Megiddo, at the foot of Carmel, and 
was mortally wounded ; he died at Jerusalem, ante 
A. D. 610. The people mourned very much for his 
death, and Jeremiah composed an elegy on the oc- 
casion. Josiah was buried with the kings his pred- 
ecessors at Jerusalem, aud the people made Jehoa- 
haz, or Shallum, one of his sons, king in his stead. 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, speaks highly of king Josi- 
ah, Ecclus. xlix. 1, &c. 

There were several prophets in Judah while Josiah 
reigned ; Jeremiah and Baruch, Joel and Zephaniah ; 
as also the prophetess Huldah. Some critics have 
been of opinion, that the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
which are now extant, were composed on the death 
of Josiah ; and that these are the Lamentations men- 
tioned in 2 Chron. xxxv. 24, 25, which were so cel- 
ebrated, that they continued to be sung long after. 
But this opinion is certainly wrong. ‘The mourning 
of the people on the death of this prince, passed, as 
it were, into a proverb; and the prophet Zechariah, 
(xii. 11.) speaking of the lamentation of future ages 
at the death of the Messiah, alludes to that of Josiah, 
as “the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of 
Megiddo.” 

JOTBATHAH, an encampment of Israel, in the 
wilderness, between Gidgad and Ebronah, Numb. 
xxxill. 34. See Exopus. 

I. JOTHAM, Gideon’s youngest son, escaped the 
slaughter which the inhabitants of Ophrah made of 
his seventy brethren, Judg. ix. 5. The men and 
soldiers of Shechem, having made Abimelech, who 
had executed this bloody deed, king because he was 
their countryman, Jotham went up to the top of 
mount Gerizim, whence he addressed them in the 
famous fable of the trees, and then fled to Beer. We 
know not what became of him after this, but his 
prediction against Shechem and Abimelech was 
soon accomplished, Judg. ix. 5, &e. 

II. JOTHAM, sou and successor of Uzziah, or 
Azariah, king of Judah, who having been smitten 
with a leprosy for attempting to offer incense, (2 
Chron. xxvi. 16, 17.) the government was committed 
to Jotham hisson, ante A. D.783. After having gov- 
erned twenty-five years he assumed the title of king, 
and reigned alone sixteen years, to ante A. D. 742; so 
that he goyerned Judah forty-one years. He did 
right in the sight of the Lord, and imitated the piety 
of his father Uzziah, but did not destroy the high 
places. He built the great gate of the temple, and 
other works on the walls of Jerusalem, in Ophel, and 
also caused forts and castles to be erected in the 
mountains and in the forests of Judah. The Am- 
monites, who had been brought into subjection by 
Uzziah his father, having attempted to revolt, he 
defeated them, and imposed on them a tribute of a 
hundred talents of silver, and ten thousand measures 
of wheat, with as many of barley. Towards the 
end of his reign, the Lord sent Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, king of Israel, against him ; and it ap- 
pears from Isa. 1, that Judah was in a very melan- 
choly condition in the beginning of the reign of 
Ahaz, his son and successor. 

JUBAL, son of Lamech and Adah, and the inventor 
of musical instruments, Gen. iv. 21. 

JUBILEE, a Hebrew festival, celebrated in the 
fiftieth year which occurred after seven weeks of 
years, or seven times seven years, Lev. xxv. 10. 
Several commentators, however, maintain that it was 
celebrated in the forty-ninth year, the last year of the 
seventh week of years, and Ley. xxv. 8, favors this 
Opinions “Thou shalt number seven sabbaths of 
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years, seven times seven years, and the space of 
seven sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty and 
nine years.” It is also remarked, that it would have 
involved many inconveniences to have celebrated 
the jubilee in the fiftieth year, after the sabbatical 
rest of the forty-ninth year. Our limits will not per- 
mit of entering into this controversy, which, after all, 
involves no question of moment. 

If we were certain that the civil year began ata 
different time from the ecclesiastical year, that 
would solve the difficulty; that is, the fiftieth year, 
by one account, might begin before the forty-ninth 
year, by the other account, was fully completed. Be- 
sides, we know that any part of a year was reckoned 
as a whole year, by the Hebrews, as it commonly is 
in the East. ; 

The jubilee year began on the first day of Tizri, 
(the first month of the civil year,) and about the au- 
tumnal equinox. During the year no one either 
sowed or reaped ; but all were satisfied with what 
the earth and the trees produced spontaneously. 
Each resumed possession of his inheritance, whether 
it were sold, mortgaged, or alienated ; and Hebrew 
slaves of every description were set free, with their 
wives and children, Lev. xxv. The first nine days 
were spent in festivity, during which no ene worked, 
and every one put a crown on his head. On the 
tenth day, which was the day of solemn expiation, 
the Sanhedrim ordered the trumpets to sound, and 
instantly the slaves were declared free, and the lands 
returned to their hereditary owners. This law was 
mercifully designed to prevent the rich from oppress- 
ing the poor, and reducing them to perpetual’ sla- 
very ; and also to prevent their getting possession of 
all the lands by purchase, mortgage, or usurpation ; 
that debts should not be multiplied too much ; and that 
slaves should not continue, with their wives and chil- 
dren, in perpetual boudage. Besides, Moses intend- 
ed to preserve, as much as possible, the liberty of 
persons, a due proportion of fortunes, and the order 
of families; as well as that the people should be 
bound to their country, their lands, and inheritances ; 
and that they should cherish an affection for them, 
as estates descended from their ancestors, and to be 
transmitted to their posterity. : 

There were several privileges belonging to the 
jubilee year, which did not belong to the sabbatical 
year; though the latter had some advantage above 
the former. The sabbatical year annulled debts, 
which the jubilee did not; but the jubilee restored 
slaves to their liberty, and lands to their owners ; be- 
sides which, it made restitution of the lands imme- 
diately on the beginning of the jubilee ; whereas, in 
the sabbatical year, debis were not discharged till its 
close. Houses and other edifices built in walled towns 
did not return to the proprietor in the jubilee year. 

After the captivity of Babylon, the Jews continued 
to observe the sabbatical, but not the jubilee, year. 
Alexander the Great granted the Jews an exemption 
from tribute every seventh year, by reason of the 
rest which they then observed. But as the jubilee 
was instituted only to prevent the utter destruction 
of the partition made by Joshua, and the confusion 
of tribes and families, it was no longer practicable as 
before the dispersion of the tribes; those which re- 
turned from the captivity settling as they could, and 


where they could, while a great number of families, 


and perhaps whole tribes, continued in the place of 
their captivity. Usher places the first jubilee after 
the promulgation of the law by Moses, A, M. 2609, 
the second, A. M. 2658 ; the third, A, M. 2707 
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JUDAH, or Jenupa, the fourth son of Jacob and 
Leah, was born in Mesopotamia, A. M. 2249. He 
advised his brethren to sel] Joseph to the Ishmaelite 
merchants, rather than to imbrue their hands in his 
blood. He married Shuah, daughter of a Canaanite, 
named Hirab, and had three sons by her, Er, Onan, 
and Shelah, Gen. xxxvii. 26. He married Er toa 
young woman named Tamar; but Er died prema- 
turely. Judah required Onan his second son to 
marry his brother’s widow, aud to raise up seed to 
him; but Onan eluded the purpose of his father, 
and the law, and was punished with death. Judah, 
being afraid to give Shelah his third son to Tamar, 
amused her with promises, till at length she disguised 
herself, aud taking her seat ina way by which Judah 
was to pass, she imposed upon his ignorance, and 
obtained two children by him. See Tamar. 

Judah was always considered as the chief of Ja- 
cob’s children, and his tribe was the most powerful 
and numerous. The blessing given by Jacob on his 
death-bed to Judah was as follows: “Judah, thou 
art be whom thy brethren shall praise, thy hand 
shall be on the neck of thine enemies, thy father’s 
children shall bow down before thee. Judah isa 
liou’s whelp; from the prey, my son, thou art gone 
up: he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an 
old lion, who shallrouse him up? The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” This seems to imply 
a transfer of the birth-right to Judah, Reuben having 
forfeited it; and it also includes a promise that the 
regal power should not go out of his family, and that 
the Messiah should derive his birth from him. See 
Suixon. 

The southern part of Palestine fell to the lot of 
Judah. (See Canaan.) His tribe was at the exo- 
dus composed of 74,600 men capable of bearing 
arms. After the return from the, captivity, this tribe 
in some sort united in itself the whole Hebrew na- 
tion, who from that time were known only as Jude, 
Jews, descendants of Judah. Judah, when named 
in contradistinction to Israel, or the kingdom of the 
ten tribes, or Samaria, denotes that-of Judah, and of 
Dayid’s descendants. One of the principal preroga- 
tives of this tribe was, that it preserved the true re- 
ligion, and the public exercise of the priesthood, 
with the legal ceremonies in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem; while the ten tribes gave themselves up to 
idolatry, and the worship of the golden calves. 

I. JUDAS MACCABEUS, son of Mattathias, 
succeeded his father as captain of the people during 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 1 Mac. iii. 
1. He gave numberless proofs of his valor, and of 
his zeal for God’s law, by opposing those who for- 
sook the Lord, and sacrificed to idols; and at last 
fell nobly in battle while opposing the Syrian army, 
under Bacchides, Calmet thinks that this great man 
was one of the figures of the Messiah, the true Saviour 
of Israel; and in his opinion, the prediction of Isaiah 
prophetically referred to him, as a figure of Christ: 
(chap. lxiti.) “Who is he that cometh from Edom, 
with dyed garments from Bozrah ?” &c. 

ll. JUDAS ISCARIOT, being chosen by Christ 
as one of his apostles, and appointed their treasurer, 
was so wicked as to betray his Lord into the hands 
of his enemies, for thirty shekels, about fifteen 
dollars. a 


Tt has been disputed whether Judas partook of the 


. eucharist in the last supper. The affirmative of this 


opinion is the most general, but it is not recommend- 
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ed by considerations of propriety or ecnvenience, 
That the feet of Judas were washed by our Lord is 
clear; and it is equally clear that our Lord marks 
him as an exception, by saying, “ Ye are clean ; but 
not all.” This action was in the introductory part 
of the supper. Subsequently, our Lord observes, “I 
speak not of you all ;—but he that eateth bread with 
me, hath lift up bis heel against me.” The traitor 
was sull more distinctly pointed at, when, as they ¥e- 
clined during the supper, the hand of Judas happened 
to be placed on the table, at the same time as our 
Lord’s hand was so placed; and to John he was 
personally marked by the sop given to him, which 
sop was dipped in the sauce composed of bitter herbs, 
that accompanied the paschal lamb. A moment 
after, he was discovered to all the company, by the 
answer to his question, “ Lord, is it I?” This was 
so instant on his receiving the sop, that the evange- 
list John observes, “Jesus said to him, What you 
do, do directly ;” and “he, having received the sop, 
went immediately out.” It is therefore evident, that 
Judas went out during the paschal supper, but the 
eucharist was not instituted till after the paschal sup- 
per had been coneluded ; and the last action of that 
supper was what gave opportunity to the institution 
of the new rite. ‘To suppose that Jesus would give 
to Judas the sacramental cup in token of his 
blood “shed for the remission of sins,”—of sins which 
Judas had traitorously committed, or. which he de- 
signed traitorously to commit,—is to trifle with this 
most solemn of subjects ; and, indeed’. is a contradic- 
tion to the evangelist, who says, “ When he (Judas) 
was gone out, Jesus said, Now is the Son of man 
clorified,”? &c. He then gave warning to Peter of 
his frailty ; and to all his disciples of their instability. 
Some of the fathers seem to speak favorably of Ju- 
das’s repentance ; others think it absolutely defective 
and unprofitable, since le despaired of merey. Ori- 
gen and Theophylact, writing on Matthew, say, that 
Judas, seeing his master was condenined, and that 
he could not obtain pardon from him in this life, 
made haste to get the start of him, and wait for him 
in the other world, in order to beg mercy of him 
there. 

There are ‘ome difficulties concerning the manner 
in which Ju as died. Matthew says, simply, that 
he hanged hit self; whereas Luke (Acts i. 18.) says, 
further, that “falling headlong, he burst asunder in 
the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.” This ap- 
parent discrepancy has occasioned much controversy, 
and various solutions have been offered. Mr. Hew- 
lett, we think, has bit upon the true one. He consid- 
ers the narrative of Luke to be supplemental to that 
of Matthew’s, and to state an additional fact. Mat- 
thew having related that Judas departed, and went 
and hanged himself, Luke had not the least doubt 
respecting the fact, but knew that all suicides, who 
hang themselves, are cut down sooner or later by 
those who find them. It is at this point that Mr. 
Hewlett supposes the short, supplementary narrative 
in the Acts to begin. The rope being cut, or untied, 
(wenrig yeroutroc,) “ falling headlong,” or rather, “ fall- 
ing on his face, he burst asunder,” &c. It was 
perfectly natural for Luke, on this occasion, if not as 
an evangelist, yet asa physician, to relate, by way of 
parenthesis, the pathological fact here recorded ; 
which is so far from being incredible, that itis very 
A skilful phy- 
sician informed Mr. Hewlett, that in cases of violent 
and painful death there is usually an effusion oflymph, 
or lymph mixed with blood, into the cavities of the 
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chest and abdomen. If the body be kept till pu- 
trescence takes place, a gus is evolved from the fluid 
in such quantity as to distend enormously, aud some- 
times to ruplure, the peritoneum and abdominal 
muscles: this effect has been observed in bodies 
hung on gtbbets in England; and it would take 
‘place much more readily in warmer climates. 

IJl. JUDAS, or Juve, surnamed Barsabas, was 
sent from Jerusalem, with Paul and Barnabas, to the 
Bhuroh at Autioch, to report the resolution of the 
apostles at Jerusalem, concerning the non-obsery- 
ance of the law by the Gentiles, Acts xv, 22, 23. 
A. D. 54. Some think, that this Judas was the 
brother of Joseph, surnamed also Barsabas, who 
was proposed, with Matthias, to fill up the place of the 
traitor Judas, Actsi.23. Luke says that Judas Barsa- 
bas was a prophet, and one of the chief among the 
brethren; and it is also believed that he was one 
of the seventy disciples. 

IV. JUDAS, or Jupse, surnamed Thaddeus, or 
Lebbeus, or the Zealot, is called the Lord’s brother, 
(Matt. xiii. 55.) because he was, as is believed, son of 
Mary, sister to the Virgin, and brother to James the 
Less. In the last supper he asked Jesus “low he 
could manifest himself to his apostles, and not to the 
world?” Paulinus says, that he preached in Libya, 
and seems to say, that his body remained there. Je- 
rome aflirms, that after the ascension, be was sent 
to Edessa, to king Abgarus ; and the modern Greeks 
say that he preached in that city, and throughout 
Mesopotamia ; aad in Judea, Samaria, Idumea, Syria, 
and principally in Armenia, and Persia. But we 
know no particulars of bis life. 

We have » canonical Erisrte written by Jude, 
‘addressed to all the saints who are beloved by the 
Father, and called by the Son, our Lord. It appears 
by the 17th verse, where he cites the Second Epistle 
of Peter, and thoughout the letter, in which he inti- 
mates that the expressions of that apostle were al- 
ready known to those whom he writes to, that he had 
principally in view the converted Jews, who were 
scattered throughout the Hast, in Asia Minor, and 
beyond the Euphrates. He contends against false 
teachers, the Gnostics, Nicolaitans, and Simonians, 
who corrupted the doctrine, and disturl +d the peace 
of the church. The date of the Epistle is uncertain ; 
but Jnde speaks of the apostles as ot persons who 
had been some time dead. He quotes the Second 
Epistle of Peter, and alludes to Paul’s Second Epis- 
tle to Timothy ; whence it appears, that it was not 
written till after the death of these apostles, and con- 
sequently after A. D. 66. It is credible that he did 
not write it till after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(Comp. Jude 17, with 2 Pet. ii. &c.; and 2 Tim. iii. 
1. with Jude 18.) 

V. JUDAS GAULANITIS, or the Gautanrre, op- 
posed the enrolment of the people made by Cyrenius 
in Judea; (see Cyrentrus;) and raised a very great 
rebellion, pretending that the Jews, being free, ought 
to acknowledge no dominion besides that of God. 
His followers chose rather to suffer extreme torments 
than to call any power on earth lord or master. The 
same Judas is named Judas the Galilean, (Acts v. 
37.) because he was a native of the city of Ganiala 
in the Gaulanitis, which was comprised in Galilee. 
Calmet believes that the Herodians were the follow- 
ers of Judas. 

JUDE, see Jupas IV. 

JUDINA, a province of Asia, successively called 
Canaan, Palestine, the Land of Promise, the Land of 
Israel, and Judea after the Jews returned fromm the 
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Babylonish captivity ; because then the tribe of Ju- 
dah was the principal; the territories belonging to 
the other tribes being possessed by the Samaritans, 
Idumeans, Arabians, and Philistines. The Jews, 
when returned from the captivity, settled about Je- 


rusalem, and in Judab, from whenee they spread 
over the whole country. 

Judea may 
parts: (1.) the western district, Palestine, inhabited 
hy the Philistines; on the east of this, (2.) the moun- 
tainous distriet, called the bill country, (Josh. xxi. 
11; Luke i. 39.) which the rabbins affect to call the 
king’s mountain ; whether because on the northern 
part of this ridge Jerusalem is situated, or for any 
other reason, is not known. East of these moun- 
tains was, (3.) the wilderness of Judea, along the 
shore of the Dead sea: (4.) the valleys, &c. west of 
Jerusalem, towards the Mediterranean. Judea, no 
doubt, derived its name from Judah, which tribe was 
settled in the south of the Jand, and maintained its 
kingdom after the northern tribes had been expatri- 
ated, This circumstance, together with that of Ju- 
dah being principally peopled with Israelites after 
the return from the captivity, and being first settled, 
on account of the temple being established in it, ac- 
counts for the general name of Jews being given to 
the Hebrew nation. Judea was one of the principal 
divisions of the Holy Land in the days of Christ: it 
included from the Mediterranean sea west, to the 
Dead sea east, and was bounded north by Samaria, 
and south by Edom, or the Desert. _ It is extremely 
mountainous in some parts, as from Hebron to Jeru- 
salem. West of these mountains is the principa) ex- 
tent of country ; but this has many hills. Tast of 
them, running along the western shore of the Dead 
sea, is a wilderness, viz. 

Tar Witperness or Jupea. Here John Baptist 
first taught, (Matt. iii, 1.) and Christ was tempted ; 
probably towards the north of it, not far from Jericho. 
Some parts of it were not absolutely barren or unin- 
habited ; of other parts the following descriptions 
are, we believe, very accurate. Dr. Carlyle, who 
visited the monastery of St. Saba, which stands in 
this wilderness, says, “The valley of St. Saba is an 
immense chasm in a rifted mountain of marble. It 
is not only destitute of trees, but of every other spe- 
cies of vegetation; and its sole inhabitants, except 
the wretched monks in the convent, are eagles, tigers, 
and wild Arabs,” Chateaubriand deseribes it in 
truly melancholy terms: “I doubt whether any con- 
vent can be situated in a more dreary and desolate 
spot than the monastery of St. Saba, . . . As we ad- 
vanced, the aspect of the mountains continued the 
same—that is, white, dusty, without shade, without 
tree, without herbage, without moss.” Mr Bucking- 
ham says, “ Nothing can be more forbidding than the 
aspect of the hills; not a blade of verdure is to be 
seen over their whole surface, and not the sound of 
any living being isto be heard throughout their whole 
extent.” What a scene surrounded the Saviour 
when he dwelt in this wilderness, with the wild 
beasts! Matt. iv ; Luke iv. See Canaan, 

There are several medals of Judea extant, repre- 
senting a woman (the daughter of Zion) sitting under 
a palm-tree, in a mournful attitude, and having 
around her a heap of arms, shields, &e. on which 
she is seated. The legend is supma CAPTA. 8. C. 


“This may remind us of the captives in Babylon, who. 


“sat down and wept.” “ But what is more remark- 
able,” says Mr. Addison, “ we find Judea represented 
as a wWomun in sorrow, sitting on the ground, in ¢ 
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passage of the prophet which feretells the very cap- 
tivity recorded on these medals.” (See Isa, iii. 26; 
xlvii. 1. 

[The sil Judea wasapplied in different ages either 
to the whole or to a part of Palestine. In the time 
of David it denoted that portion of the country which 
belonged to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, Josh, 
xi. 21; comp. verse 16; 2 Sam. v.5; 1 Chron, xxi. 5. 
After the secession of the ten tribes, the territory of 
the kingdom of Judah was called Judea, including 
the tracts belonging to Judah and Benjamin, and 
also part of that which appertained to the tribes of 
Dan and Simeon. Hence it became at length a gen- 
eral name for the southern part of Palestine, while 
the northern part was called Galilee, and the middle 
Samaria. After the captivity, as most of those who 
returned were of the kingdom of Judah, the name 
Judea was applied generally to the whole of Pales- 
tine, Hag. i. 1, 14; ii. 3. When the whole country 
fell into the power of the Romans, the former divis- 
ion into Galilee, Samaria, and Judea, seems to have 
again become current. Josephus describes Judea 
in his day as bounded north by Samaria, its northern 
extremity being the village of Anouath, east by the 
Jordan, west by the Mediterranean, and south by the 
territory of the Arabs. These boundaries would 
seem to include a part at least of Idumea, Judea in 
this extent constituted part of the kingdom of Herod 
the Great, and afterwards belonged to his son Arche- 
laus. When the latter was banished for his cruel- 
ties, Judea was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, aunexed to the proconsulate of Syria, and 
_ governed by procurators, until it was at length given 

as part of his kingdom to Herod Agrippa II. During 
all this time the boundaries of the province were 
often varied, by the addition or abstraction of different 
towns and cities. See Jos. B. J. iii. 3. 5, et passim. 
Relandi Palest. p. 31, 174, 178 ff Jahn § 25. 
§13 fh R. 

JUDGES (Sr, shophetim) governed the Israel- 
ites from Joshua to Saul. The Carthaginians, a col- 
ony of the Tyrians, had likewise governors, whom 
they called Suffetes, or Sophetim, with authority like 
those of the Hebrews, almost equal to that of kings. 
Some are of opinion, that the archontes among 
the Athenians, and dictators among the Romans, 
were similar to the judges among the Hebrews. Gro- 
tius compares the government of the Hebrews, under 

the judges, to that of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, 
before the Romans changed it. This office was not 
hereditary among the Israelites; they were no more 
than God’s vicegerents. When the Hebrews desired 
a king, God said to Samuel, “ They have not reject- 
ed thev, but they have rejected me, that I should 
not reign over them,” 1 Sam. viii. 7. (See also Judg. 
vili. 23. 

The dignity of judge was for life, but the succes- 
sion was not always constant. There were anar- 
chies, or intervals, during which the commonwealth 
was without rulers. “ao were likewise long in- 
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tervals of servitude and oppression, under which the 
Ulebrews groaned, and were without either judges 
or governors. Although God only did regularly ap- 
point the judges, vet the people, on some occasions, 
chose that individual who appeared to them most 
proper to deliver them from oppression ; and as it of- 
ten happened, that the oppressions which occasioned 
recourse to the election of a judge, were not felt over 
all Israel, the power of such judge extended only over 
that province which he had delivered. We do not 
find that Jephthah exercised his authority on this side 
Jordan; nor that Barak extended his beyond it. 
The authority of judges was not inferior to that of 
kings: it extended to peace and war: they decided 
causes with absolute authority; but had no power 
to make new laws, or to impose new burdens on the 
people. They were protectors of the laws, defenders 
of religion, and avengers of crimes, particularly of 
idolatry: they were without pomp or splendor ; and 
without guards, train, or equipage, unless their own 
wealth might enable them to appear answerable to 
their dignity. Their revenue consisted in presents 
exclusively.—The time of the judges from Joshua 
to Saul is 399 years. For their succession see the 
Curonoxoaican Tasies. See also TRIBUNALS. 

JUDGES, rue Book or, is by some ascribed to 
Phinehas, by others to Ezra, or to Hezekiah, and by 
others to Samuel, or to all the judges, who wrote 
each the history of his time and judicature. But it 
appears to be the work of one author, who lived 
after the time of the judges; and he is generally 
thought to be Samuel, for the following reasons :— 
(1.) The author lived at a time when the Jebusites 
were masters of Jerusalem, and consequently before 
David, Judg. i. 21. (2.) It appears that the Hebrew 
commonwealth was then governed by kings, since 
the author observes, in several places, that at such a 
time, there was no king in Israel. 

There are considerable difficulties, however, against 
this opinion, as Judg. xviii. 80, 31: “And the chil- 
dren of Dan made Jonathan and his sons priests in the 
tribe of Dan, until the day of the captivity of the 
land. And they set them up Micah’s graven image, 
which he made, all the time that the house of God 
was in Shiloh.” Now, the tabernacle or house of 
God was not at Shiloh till about the time of Samuel’s 
first appearance as a prophet; for then it was brought 
from Shiloh and carried to the camp, where it was 
taken by the Philistines; and after this time it was 
seut back to Kirjath-jearim, 1 Sam. iv. 4, 5, &c. ; vi. 
21. As to the captivity of the tribe of Dan, it can 
scarcely, one would think, be understood of any 
other than that under Tiglath-pileser, many hundred 
years after Samuel, and, consequently, be could not 
write this book ; unless it be supposed that this pas- 
sage has heen added since. 

JUDGMENT is taken (1.) for the power of judg- 
ing absolutely ; (Deut. i. 17; John v. 27.) (2.) for 
rectitude, equity, and the other good qualities of a 
judge ; (Ps. Ixxiil. 1; xcix. 4; Ixxxix. 14.) (3.) the 
vindictive justice and rigor of God’s judgment. For 
example, Exod. xii. 12 ; Ps. exix. 84; Isa. xxvi. 9. 
(4.) To do judgment and justice denotes the exer- 
cise of all virtues—justice, equity, truth, and fidelity, 
Gen. xviii. 19; Ps. exix. 121; Isa. v. 7. (5.) Judg- 
ment is often put for the laws of God, and particularly 
for judicial laws, Exod. xxi. 1; xxiv. 3; Ps. exlvii. 
20. (6.) Fora court of justice. See Trreunats. 

It is not improbable, that the decisions given from 
the oracle, or by he priests. in cases of difficulty, 
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which liad been brought to Jerusalem, according to 
the law, formed, in process of time, a body of judg- 
ments, distinguished as being divine: hence, in the 
Psalms, we frequently read of the judgment of God 
being according to truth, to justice, to equity ; mean- 
ing, not his judgment, in the sense of punishment 
inflicted on individuals, or on natiens; but his legal 
or discriminative decisions. On the other hand, care 
should be taken not to confound the divine judg- 
ments in the sense of punishments—evils inflicted— 
with those decisions which were merely judicial and 
administrative. 

JupGmeEnT is taken for the last judgment. “It is 
appointed that all men should die, and that judgment 
should follow,” Heb. ix. 27. In Joel iii. 2, the Lord 
says, “that he will gather together all the nations in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will enter into judg- 
ment with them, to avenge his people, whom they 
have oppressed.” (See also Ecclus. xi. 9; Ps. exliii. 2.) 

JUDGMENT OF ZEAL. The Jews affirm, that under 
particular circumstances, when any one saw a Jew 
offending against God, or violating the law, or even 
it any one saw a heathen, who would engage the 
people in irregularities, in idolatry, or in the breach 
of God’s laws, they might with impunity kill him ; 
and, without any form of justice, remove this scandal 
trom the people. They cite the example of Phine- 
has, son of Eleazar, who, having seen an Israelite 
enter the tent of a Midianitish woman, took a javelin, 
followed them, and killed them both, (Numb. xxv. 6, 
&c.) and also the example of Mattathias, the father 
of the Maccabees, who, in his transport of zeal, 
killed an Israelite while he wes sacrificing to false 
gods, 1 Mac. ii. 24, 25. But the inconveniences of 
this sort of judgment are very evident: an inconsid- 
erate multitude, a provoked Israelite, or a fanatic, 
might believe themselves allowed to kill any man 
whom they wildly fancy to be an enemy to the in- 
terests of God and religion. With this mistaken 
zeal the Jews stoned Stephen, they laid hands on 
Paul, determined on his death, and more than forty 
men made a vow, neither to eat nor drink till they 
had killed him. James, bishop of Jerusalem, was 
executed in this manner; and Christ had not escaped 
death in the temple, when they imagined he uttered 
blasphemy, had he not retired, John viii. 59. 

JupGMeENT, FounrTain of, is the same as the Foun- 
tain of Kadesh, south of the land of promise, the 
waters of which were called the Waters of Strife, be- 
cause Moses was here contradicted and provoked by 
the murmurs of the Israelites. It was also called 
the Fountain of Judgment, as here God displayed 
his displeasure against his prophet, and warned him 
that he should not enter the promised land, because 
he had not honored him in the eyes of Israel. Engl. 
version, Ex-Misupat. 

JUDITH, of Reuben, daughter of Merari, and 
widow of Manasseh, is celebrated for her beauty, and 
for the deliverance of Bethulia, when besieged by 
Holofernes. Being informed that Ozias had prom- 
ised to deliver the town up, within five days, to Holo- 
fernes, she sent for Chabris and Carmis, elders of 
the people, and informed them of her purpose, but 
without explaining the mode by which it was to be 
effected. She then prayed, dressed herself in her 
best apparel, and pretending to have fled from the 
city, went over to the camp of Holofernes, and pros- 
trated herself before him. As soon as he saw her, he 
was captivated, and, ordering her to be raised, assured 
her of protection. 

Judith continued with Holofernes, but had liberty 
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of going out of the camp at night. On the fourth 
day, he sent Bagozs, his eunuch, to invite her to pass 
the night with him. Judith went, decorated with all 
her ornaments, and Holoferncs was so transported, 
that he indulged largely in wine. In the evening, his 
servants retired, and Bagoas shut the chamber doors 
and departed. Holofirnes, being overcome with 
drink, slept very soundly. Judith, theretore, placed 
her maid on the wateh, and having put up her prayer 
to God, took down the general’s sabre, and, having 
severed his head from his body, wrapped him up in 
the curtains of his bed, and, giving the head to her 
maid, directed hcr steps to Bethulia. The head of 
Holofernes being exhibited on the walls. of the city, 
his army was scized with dismay; and their defeat 
was so extraordinary, that the whole country was 
enriched with their spoils. The high-priest Jehoia- 
kim came from Jerusalem to Bethulia, to compliment 
Judith ; and every thing belonging to Holofernes was 
presented to her, and afterwards consecrated to the 
Lord. Having lived 105 years at Bethulia, and made 
her maid free, she died; and was buried with her 
husband. All the people lamented for her seven 
days, and the day on which the Mabie! whe obtained 
was placed among the Hebrew festivals. 

There is great difficulty relating to the time of this 
history. The Greek and Syriae seem to decide, that 
it was after the captivity of Babylon ; but the Vulgate 
may be explained as referring to a time preceding 
that captivity. To remove all difficulties, and an- 
swer all objections, seems impossible. Those who 
maintain that the history of Judith passed before the 
captivity, and in Manasseh’s time, think it sufficient 
to demonstrate, that there is nothing in the narrative 
repugnant to this assertion. They suppose the 
Nabuchodonozor in the text to be the Saosduchinus 
in Ptolemy; that Arphaxad is the Phraortes of He- 
rodotus; that these two princes made war with one 
another in the twelfth year of Saosduchinus; that 
Arphaxad being overcome, Saosduchinus sent Holo- 
fernes to reduce by force those who refused to ac- 
knowledge him for sovereign; and that at this time 
Manasseh, then recently delivered from captivity, in 
Babylon, now dwelt at Jerusalem, concerning him- 
self little with the government, but leaving it mostly 
to Joachim, or Eliakim, the high-priest. Supposing 
all this, there is nothing in it against the laws of 
history or chronology. The war between Nabu- 
chodonozor and Arphaxad is placed A.M. 3347, 
the expedition and death of Holofernes in 3348. 
Manasseh was carried to Babylon in 3329. He re- 
turned some years afterwards, and died in 3361. 

The opinion which places the history of Judith 
after the captivity of Babylon is founded principally 
on the authority of the Greek copy, which is cer- 
tainly very ancient. This translation says in chap. 
iv. 2, “that the Israelites were newly returned from 
the captivity, and all the people of Judea were lately 
gathered together, and the vessels, and the altar, and 
the house, were sanctified after the profanation.” 
Achior, general of the Ammonites, says the same to 
Holofernes: “They were destroyed in many battles 
very sore, and were led captives into a land that was 
not theirs ; but now they are. returned to their God, 
and are come up from the places where they were 
scattered, and have possessed Jerusalem, where their 
sanctuary is.” This last passage is taken from the 
Vulgate; but the Greek adds, “And the temple of 
their God was overthrown ;” literally, reduced to the 
pavement, or trampled under foot, “and their cities 
were taken by the enemies, and they dwell again in 
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the mountains which were not inhabited.” It is in 
vain to endeayor to correct the sense of these pas- 
sages; the bare reading of them naturally leads us to 
say, that this history was translated after the return 
from the captivity ; and thus almost all the ancients, 
and many of the moderns, bave believed. [Eusebius 
places it in the reign of Cambyses ; Syncellus in that 
of Xerxes ; Sulpitius Severus iu that of Ochus ; oth- 
ers under Antiochus Ejpiphanes, and in the time of 
the Maccabees. 

The last opinion, Calmet thinks, is the most easy 
to maintain. Grotius, and other learned writers, are 
of opinion that this book is rather a parabolical than 
a real history ; (Praefatio ad Annotationes in Librum 
Judith ;) and Prideaux almost gives up its authenticity, 
in consequence of the historical difficulties it involves. 

JULIA, a female Christian, mentioned Rom. 
xvi. 15. 

JULIAS, a name given by Philip to Bethsaida, in 
honor of Augustus’s wife. See Berusarpa. 

I. JULIUS CASSAR, the first Roman emperor, 
had some connection with Jewish affairs, although 
he is not mentioned in the New Testament. He was 
the son of Lucius Cesar and Aurelia, daughter of 
Cotta, and born in the year of Rome 654; 98 years 
before Jesus Christ. After having passed through 
the offices of tribune, queestor, eedile, high-priest, and 
preetor or governor of Spain, he obtained the consul- 


ship in the year of Rome 695, and chose the govern- | 


ment of Gaul, which he reduced into the form of a 
province, after nine or ten years of government. 
After the death of bis daughter Julia, he went to war 
with Pompey, but when he entered Italy with his 
victorious army, he so terrified his enemies, that they 
fled. He set at liberty Aristobulus, king of Judea, 
and sent him with two legions to support his inter- 
ests in Syria, Pheenicia, and Arabia. But Pompey’s 
party found means to poison him by the way. Alex- 
ander, son of Aristobulus, had already levied troops 
in Syria, to join his father, but Pompey sent orders 
to Scipio in Syria, to have him killed, which was 
done. Passing into Egypt, Cesar was shut up in 
Alexandria, with some troops, where he was very 
much embarrassed, and pressed by the Egyptian 
army. He therefore sent Mithridates into Syria and 
Cilicia, to procure succors; and Antipater, father of 
Herod the Great, who governed the high-priest Hir- 
canus, prince of the Jews, engaged assistance for 
him. Hé himself marched into Egypt with 38000 
men, and, joining Mithridates, they together attacked 
Pelusium, which they carried ; and afterwards ad- 
vanced towards Alexandria, where Antipater induced 
the Jews in the canton of Onion, to open the pas- 
sages, and declare for Cesar, who obtained a com- 
plete. victory, and thus became master of Egypt. 
Cesar always preserved a grateful recollection of the 
important service which Antipater had rendered 
him. He confirmed all the privileges of the Jews in 
Egypt, and caused a pillar to be erected, on which 
he ordered them all to be engraved, with the decree 
which confirmed them. As he passed through Pal- 
estine, Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, threw himself 
at his feet, and represented to him in a very affecting 
manner the death of his father and brother. The 
first had been poisoned, and the second beheaded, 
for supporting his interests. He desired to be re- 
stored to his father’s principality, and also complained 
of the wrong done him by Antipater and Hircanus. 
Antipater, however, who was still in Ceesar’s retinue, 
justified their condact. Jn his fifth and last consul- 
ship, Caesar permitted Hircanus to rebuild the walls 
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of Jerusalem, which Pompey had demolished. He 
was killed March 15, ante A. D. 54. 

II, JULIUS, a centurion of the cohort of Augus- 
tus, to whom Festus, governor of Judea, committed 
Paul, to be conveyed to Rome. Julius had great re- 
gard for Paul, Acts xxvii. 1, &c. He suffered him 
to land at Sidon, and to visit his friends there ; and 
in a subsequent part of the voyage he opposed the 
violence of the soldiers directed against the prisoners, 
generally, in order to save the apostle. When he 
delivered his charge to the custody of the chief cap- 
tain of the guard, there can be no doubt but that his 
favorable report of the apostle contributed essentially 
to the indulgences he afterwards met with, and by 
which his imprisonment was greatly moderated. 

JUNTA, or, as some copies read, Jutta, is joined 
with Andronicus, in Rom. xvi. 7, “Salute Andronicus 
and Junia, my kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, who are 
of note among the apostles.” 

JUSTICE is generally put for goodness, equity ; 
that virtue which renders to every man his due. 
Sometimes for virtue and piety in general; or forthe 
conjunction of all those virtues which make a good 
man, Ezek. xviii. 5—9. It branches out intoso many 
significations, and is applied so differently to men 
and things, that it deserves peculiar and even anx- 
ious investigation. In general, it seems to refer to 
some rule, law, or standard, by which a quality, an 
intention, or an actiou, may be estimated. So Xen- 
ophon speaks of a car as being just, meaning, what it 
ought to be, fit forthe use intended: and Pollux calls 
good and fertile land just, and barren land unjust. 
The same idea may be transferred to man. Hence 
one who fulfils the law is a just man; he answers 
the intention of the lawgiver. Cicero says, justice is 
used for conduct as it regards man, but piety is the 
proper term as referring to God; whence we may 
learn that the heathen acknowledged the impotence 
of man to equal what God had a right to expect; 
though man might be just toward his fellow man. 
Still, those who “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness ;” who earnestly desire complete rectitude of 
heart and life ; who endeavor after perfect conform- 
ity with the rule of action, as well in the sight of 
God as men, are pronounced blessed. 

As parts of righteousness, or justice, due from 
man to man, single virtues are sometimes put for the 
whole; as truth, clemency, integrity, &c. So alms 
are a species of righteousness, that is, from man to 
man}; so kindness and moderation, not pushing to the 
utmost, whether of strictness or severity, those de- 
mands which we havea right to make on others ; or 
not pressing them unseasonably, or at all events ; and 
in these respects, and the like, it may well be, that 
our Lord insists on the righteousness of his disciples 
surpassing that of the scribes and Pharisees, whom 
he frequently brands with the appellation of hyp- 
ocrites. 

Tt requires considerable skill in the Greek language 
to trace the correct tmport of this word in the seve- 
ral places where it occurs, either in its direct forms, 
or in collateral phraseology ; and to distinguish when 
it is used in a more classical or in a more Hebraical 
sense :—not omitting its sacerdotal application, in va- 
rious parts of holy writ. 

We ought not to pass over a personification of the 
justice of God, rendered “ vengeance’? in our public 
versi n, but properly importing the power commis- 
sioned by the Deity to punish malefactors, the divine 
nemesis. The barbarians said among themselves, 
when they saw the viper fasten on the’ sand‘of Paul 
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“No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though 
ne hath escaped the sea, yet justice, divine justice, 
suffereth not to live,” Acts xxviii. 4; a sentiment 
which was founded in the nature of things, and in a 
deep sense of the divine government, and which 
was expressed in terms the evangelist has not scru- 
pled to repeat. 

JUSTIFICATION is a term which implies that 
the party has been, or is, charged with some matter 
of complaint, from which he vindicates himself, or is 
vindicated by another, either by producing proofs of 
his innocence, or of his having already suffered the 
penalty of that transgression ; (autrefois acquit, of our 
Jawyers ;) or referring to some other person who has 
allegations on his behalf, which will effect his justifi- 
cation. Justification, then, is a law term, that was 
used in ancient times, and is greatly analogous to 
our term acquitted. When sinners are charged with 
their sins before God, they cannot in any wise prove 
their innocence, since they are accused of only bond 
fide crimes. They cannot say they have been for- 
merly acquitted, in any other sense than by reference 
to an expected pardon through God’s grace, and his 
proposals of mercy. Though some sins are evident- 
ly punished in this life, all are not, as is equally evi- 
dent; but the allegations which may be offered by a 
mediator-party remain in full force. When an Is- 


raelite had transgressed egainst any divine law, he 
acknowledged his transgression, brought bis sacri- 
fice to the altar, confessed over it his fault, thereby 
symbolically transferring his guilt; and the victim 
was the substituted sufferer, which being sacrificially 
offered, the offerer had complied with the appoint- 
ments of the law; so that should he be afterwards 
charged with that crime, he might plead autrefois 
acquit. But sacrifices were not in their nature capa- 
ble of making absolute reconciliation between God 
and man; they could only refer to a nobler blood, 
which should accomplish that perfectly which they 
did imperfectly, should effectually vindicate the 
guilty from the consequences of their guilt, and should 
justify, when appealed to, from accusations of con- 
science, of the world, of human laws, or of the divine 
law, through the gracious acceptance of the divine 
Lawgiver. 

I. JUSTUS, surnamed Barsabas, see Josrru. 

If. JUSTUS, a Jew, who was at Rome with Paul 
(A. D. 62.) when he wrote to the Colossians. The 
apostle says that Jesus, called Justus, and Marcus, 
were his only fellow-workers unto the kingdom of 
God, Col. iv. 11. 

JUTTAH, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 55.) which 
Calmet takes to be the Ithnam of Josh. xv. 23. _ Ku- 
sebius places it eight miles from Hebron, east. 
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KABZEEL, a city in the southern part of Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 21.) called Jekabseel, Neh. xi, 25. 

KADESH, or Kavesu-Barnea, or En-Misupuat, 
(Gen. xiv. 7.) a city and desert around it, in the south- 
eastern border of the promised land, Numb. xxxiv. 4; 
Josh. xv. 3. Here Miriam died; (Numb. xx. 1.) and 
here Moses and Aaron, distrusting God’s power, when 
they smote the rock at the waters of strife, were 
appointed to die without the satisfaction of entering 
the promised land, Numb. xxvii. 14. The king of 
Kadesh was killed by Joshua, (Josh. xii. 22.) and the 
city given to Judah. The situation of Kadesh has 
been fully treated of in the article Exopvus, p. 419. 

KADMONITES, (Gen. xv. 19.) a tribe of people 
who inhabited the promised land east of the Jordan, 
about mount Hermon. They were descended from 
Canaan the son of Ham. Cadmus, the founder of 
Thebes in Beotia, has been conjectured to have been 
originally a Kadmonite, and his wife Hermione to 
have been so named from mount Hermon. The 
Kadmonites, says Calmet, were Hivites: the word 
Hivites is derived from a reot which signifies a ser- 
pent; and fable says, that Cadmus sowed serpents’ 
teeth, from which sprung up armed men; because 
he settled at Thebes, his Hivites, or Kadmonites, who 
were valiant and martial. 

I. KANAH, a brook on the borders of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, (Josh. xvi.8; xvii. 9.) which falls into 
*reVediterranean, a few miles south of Cesarea, 

Tl. KAMH, a city of Asher, Josh. xix. 28. 

KARK Ai, a town on the southern confines of the 
tribe of Judith, Josh. xv. 3. 

KATTATH, the limit of the tribe of Zebulun, 
(Jush. xix. 12) in Judg. i. 39, called Kithron, which is 
the same in sense. The Vulgate, LXX, Syriac, and 
Arabic, reuder these names, which are from the 
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same root, by small, trifling, insignificant things : the 
Chaldee to the same effect ; whence the name of this 
city, perhaps, might be analogous to our name Iittle- 
town, Littleton. 

I. KEDAR, aregion in the desert of the Agarenes, 
Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chron. i. 29. 

Il. KEDAR, a city, as some think, called by Jose- 
phas, Camala, Isa. xlii. 11; lx. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 21; 
Ps. exx. 5; Jer. 11.105; xlix. 28. 

III. KEDAR, a son of Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 13.) the 
father of the Kedarenians, Cedrei, mentioned by 
Pliny, (H. N. v. 11.) who dwelt in the neighborhood 
of the Nabathzans, in Arabia Deserta. ‘These peo- 
ple living in tents, it is not possible to show the place 
of their habitation, because they often changed it. 
Arabia Deserta is sometimes called Kedar; but the 
Kedarenians dwelt principally in the south of Arabia 
Deserta, or in the north of Arabia Petreea: there 
were some as far as the Red sea, Cant. i. 5; Isa. 
ite 1: 

KEDEM, see East. ; 

KEDEMAH, Ishmael’s youngest son, who dwelt, 
as did his brethren, east of the mountains of Gilead, 
Gen. xxv. 15. The town of Kedemoth might at first, 
perhaps, belong to his descendants; but we cannot 
consider him as father of the Kadmonites; (Gen. xv. 
19.) for these were ancient inhabitants of Canaan, 
and already powerful in the time of Abraham. 

KEDEMOTH, a town of Reuben, east of the 
brook Arnon, (Josh. xiii. 18.) and one of the stations 
of the Hebrews in the wilderness; (Deut. ii. 26.) given 
to the sons of Merari, the Levite, 1 Chron. vi. 79. The 
name also included the desert around it. 

I. KEDESH, a city in Judah, Josh. xv. 23. 

If. KEDESH, a city in Naphtali, Josh. xii. 22; 
xix. 87; xxi. 82; Judg. iv. 6,9; 1 Chron, vi, 76 
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Ill. KEDESH, a city in Issachar, 1 Chron. vi. 72; 
called Kishion, Josh. xix. 20; xxi. 28. 

1V. KEDESH NAPHTALLT, called by Josephus 
Cadesa, or Cedesa, and in the Greek of Tobit (i. 2.) 
Cadis, lay in Upper Galilee, above Naasson, having 
Saphet to the north. It was given to Naphtali, and 
afterwards ceded to the Levites of Gershom’s family, 
(Josh. xix.37.) and became a city of refuge, Josh. xx.7. 
. KEDRON, see Kipron. 

KEHELATHAH, an encampment of Israel in the 
wilderness, Numb. xxxiii. 22. As it appears to de- 
note “the place of assembly,” some have thought 
the gathering and revolt of Korab, Dathan and Abi- 
ram happened here. 

KEILAH, a town of Judah, (Josh. xv. 44.) which 
Eusebius places seventeen miles from Eleutheropolis, 
on the side of Hebron; and Jerome eight miles from 
the late city. It is said that the prophet Habakkuk’s 
tomb was shown there. 

KEMUEL, the third son of Nahor, and father of 
the Syrians; or rather of Aram, Gen. xxii. 21. He 
had a son surnamed “the Syrian,” or “the Aram- 
ite ;” for the Syrians were really derived from Aram, 
ason of Shem. Kemuel may have given name to 
the Kamilites, a people of Syria lying west of the 
Euphrates. 

KENATH, a town of Manasseh, beyond Jordan, 
(Numb. xxxii. 42.) named Nobah, after Nobah, av 
Israelite, had conquered it. Eusebius places it in the 
"Trachonitis, about Bozra; and Pliny in the Decapolis, 
lib. v. cap. 18. 

I. KENAZ, father of Othniel and Caleb, Josh. xv. 
17, Judg. i, 13; iii. 9, &c. 

II. KENAZ, the fourth son of Eliphaz, a duke, or 
chief, of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. 15. 

KENI, a region of the Philistine country, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10; Judg.i.16. “The children of the Kenite,” 
should be, according to the LXX, “of Jetliro, the 
Kenite.” 

KENITES, a people who dwelt west of the Dead 
sea, and extended themselves far into Arabia Petrzea. 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, was a Kenite, 
and out of regard to him all of this tribe who sub- 
rnitted to the Hebrews were suffered to live in their 
own country. The rest fled, in all probability, to the 
Edomites and Amalekites. (See 1 Sam. xv.6.) The 
lands of the Kenites were in Judalh’s lot. Balaam, 
when invited by Balak to curse Israel, stood on a 
mountain, whence, addressing himself to the Kenites, 
he said, “Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou put- 
test thy nest in a rock ; nevertheless the Kenite shall 
be wasted until Ashur shall carry thee away captive,” 
Numb. xxiv. 21. They were carried into captivity 
by Nebuchadnezzar. 

KENIZZITES, an ancient people of Canaan, 
whose land God promised to the descendants of 
Abraham, (Gen. xv. 19.) and who dwelt, itis thought, 

_in Idumea. Kenaz, son of Eliphaz, probably took 
his name from the Kenizzites, among whom he 
settled. 

KETURAH, Abraham’s second wife, (Gen. xxv. 
1, 2.) is thought by the Jews to be the same as Ha- 

‘gar. We know nothing of her, except as the mother 
of Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and 
Shuah. Abraham gave presents to these, and sent 
them east into Arabia Deserta. — - 

KEY, an instrument frequently mentioned in 
Scripture, as well in a natural as in a figurative sense. 
The keys of the ancients were very different from 
ours; because their doors and trunks were general- 


ly closed with bands, and the key served only to 
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loosen or fasten those bands. Chardin says, that a 
lock in the Eust is like a little harrow, wnich enters 
half way into a wooden staple, and that the key is a 
wooden handle, with points at the end of it, which 
are pushed into the staple, and so raise this little har- 
row. A key was a symbol of power or authority. 
Isa. xxii. 22, “And the key of the house of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder: he shall open and none 
shall shut; he shall shut and none shall open,” i. e. 
he shall be grand master and principal officer of his 
prince’s house. Christ gives Peter authority in his 
church, (Matt. xvi. 19.) the key of the kingdom of 
heaven, the power of binding and loosing; that is, of 
opening and shutting; for this frequently consisted 
only, as we have said, in tying and untying. Isaiah 
remarks, that Eliakim should wear his key upon his 
shoulder, asa mark of office, of his power to open 
and shut with authority. Callimachus says, that 
Ceres carried a key upon her shoulder; a custom 
which appears very strange to us; but the ancients 
had large keys in the form of a sickle, and which, 
from their weight and shape, could not otherwise be 
carried conveniently. 

Christ reproaches the scribes and Pharisees with 
having taken away the key of knowledge ; (Luke xi. 
52.) that is, with reading and studying the Scriptures, 
without advantage to themselves, and without dis- 
covering to others the truth; which in some sort 
they held captive in unrighteousness, Rom. i.18. He 
also says (Rey. i, 18.) that he has the key of death 
and hell; that is, power to bring to the grave, or to 
deliver from it; to appoint to life or to death. The 
rabbins say, that God has reserved to himself four 
keys; the key of rain, the key of the grave, the key 
of fruitfulness, and the key of barrenness. 

KEZIZ, a valley, and perhapsa city, in Benjamin 
Josh. xviii. 21.” 

KIBEROTH-AVAH, or KrperoTu-HaTTAsvAn 
the graves of lust, was one of the encampments of Is- 
rael in the wilderness, where they desired of God 
flesh for their sustenance, declaring they were tired 
of manna, Numb. xi. 34, 35. Quails were sent in 
great quantities, but while the meat was in their 
mouths, (Ps, Ixxviii. 30.) God smote so great a 
number of them, that the place was called the graves 
of those who lusted. 

KIBZAIM, a city of Ephraim, (Josh. xxi. 22.) but 
as the name is in the dual form, it is probable there 
were two cities comprehended under it, adjoining 
each other. 

KID, see Lams. 

KIDRON, a brook in the valley east of Jerusalem, 
between the city and the mount of Olives, and which 
discharges itself along the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
winding between rugged and desolate hills through 
the wilderness of St. Saba, into the Dead sea. It has 
generally but little water, and often none ; but after 
storms, or heavy rains, it swells, and runs with much 
impetuosity. A branch of the valley of Kidron was 
the sink of Jerusalem, and here Asa, Hezekiah, and 
Josiah burnt the idols and abominations of the apos- 
tate Jews, 2 Kings xxiii. 4. (See Genenna.) The 
blood poured out at the foot of the altar in the tem- 

le, as well as other filth, ran by a drain into the 
brook Kidron; a fact which confutes the notion, 
that. virtue was imparted to the pool of Bethesda 
from the blood of the sacrifices, as some have sup- 
posed. (Babyl. Jom. 58, 2.) 

KINAH, a town of Judah, Josh. xv. 22. 

KINGDOM OF HEAVEN is an expression used 
in the New Testament, to signify the reign, dispen 
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sation, or administration, of Jesus Christ. The an- 
cient prophets, when describing the characters of the 
Messiah, scarcely ever failed to use the name of king 
or deliverer ; so that when they spoke of his bumili- 
ations and sufferings, they interspersed hints of his 
power, his reign, and his divinity. Thus Zachariah, 
foretelling lis entry into Jerusalem, says, “ Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee. He is just, and having 
salvation, lowly and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt the foal of an ass.” The Jews and the apostles, 
accustomed to this way of speaking, expected the 
kingdom of the Messiah to resemble that of a tempo- 
ral king, exercising power on his enemies, restoring 
the Hebrew monarchy, and the throne of David to 
all its splendor; subduing the nations, and rewarding 
his friends and faithful servants, in proportion to 
their fidelity and services. Hence the contests among 
the apostles about precedency in his kingdom; and 
hence the sons of Zebedee desired the two chief 
laces in it. Jesus, to prove that he was the true 
Jessiah, often declared, that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, or was come; and when he spoke of 
what was to happen after his resurrection, he said, 
such a thing would be seen in the kingdom of heaven. 
He frequently began his parables, “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto—a rich man—a father of a fami- 
ly—a treasure,” &c. 

“The kingdom of heayen” sometimes denotes 
eternal bliss, (Matt. vii. 21; xix. 14.) and sometimes. 
and more frequently, the church of Christ, Matt. xiii. 
A7,48. (Our Saviour designates usually by the phrase 
kingdom of heaven, the community of those, who, 
united through his Spirit under him, as their Head, 
rejoice in the truth, and enjoy a holy and blissful life, 
in communion with him. RK. 

Tue KINGDOM OF GOD is often synonymous 
with the kingdom of heaven; but in the Old Testa- 
ment the kingdom, or reign, of God, signifies his in- 
finite power, or, more properly, his sovereign author- 
ity over all creatures, kingdoms, and hearts. Wisdom 
says, (x. 10.) God showed his kingdom to Jacob ; i. e. 
he opened the kingdom of heaven to him in showing 
him the mysterious ladder by which the angels as- 
cended and descended ; and Keclesiasticus (xlvii. 13.) 
says, God gave to David the covenant assurance, 
or promise of the kingdom, for himself and his suc- 
cessors. 

KING. The Israelites had no kings till Sanl; 
naving been governed, first, by elders, as in Egypt; 
then by rulers of God’s appointment, as Moses and 
Joshua; then by judges, as Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Eli, Samuel ; and lastly, 
by kings, as Saul, David, Solomon, For the succes- 
sion of the kings, see the CuronoLoaicaL TAaBLes. 

After their return from captivity, (A. M. 3468,) the 
Jews lived under the dominion of the Persians 140 

ears, till Alexander the Great, who came to Jerusa- 
em, 3672. After his death, (3681,) Judea submitted 
to the kings of Egypt, and then to the kings of Syria, 
but Antiochus Epipbanes having forced thein to 
take arms for the defence of their religion, in 3836, 
the Maccabees recovered by degrees their ancient 
liberty, and lived independent, from the government 
of John Hircanus, in 3874, till Judea was reduced 
into a province by the Romans. 

In Scripture, the word king does not always imply 
the same degree of power, or importance; neither 
does it imply the magnitude of the dominion or ter- 
ritory of this national officer. Many persons are 
valled kings in Scripture, whom we should rather 
denominate chiefs or leaders ; and many single towns, 
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or towns with their adjacent villages, are said to have 
had kings. Being unaware of this lower sense of the 
word king, many persons have been embarrassed hy 
the passage, Deut. xxxili. 4,5, “Moses commanded us 
a law—he was king in Jeshurun,” or king among the 
upright ; i. e. be was the principal among the assem- 
bly of the heads of the Israelites. He was the chief, 
the leader, the guide of his people, fulfilling the du- 
ties of a king, though not king in the same sense as 
David or Solomon. This also explains Gen. xxxiv. 
31, “These kings reigned in Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Isracl: for 
Moses, though he was king in an inferior sense, yet 


| did not reign, in the higher sense, over the children 


of Israel,” the constitution not being menarchical 
under him. These remarks will remove the surprise 
which some persons have felt, at seeing that so sniall 
a country as Canaan contained thirty-one kings, who 
were conquered, (Josh. xii, 9—24.) beside many whio, 
vo doubt, escaped the arms of Joshua. Adonizedek, 
himself no very powerful king, mentions seventy 
kings, whom he had subdued and mutilated. (Sce 
also 1 Kings iy. 20.) 

Idolatrous nations, and even the Hebrews, some- 
times called their gods kings; thus, Moloch, Mil- 
chom, Adramelech, and Anamelech, are names of 
deities importing the title of king, The words of 
Isaiah, (xxxvii. 13.) “ Where is the king of Hamath 
and the king of Arphad, and the king of the city of 
Sepharvaim, Henahi, and Tvah?” seem parallel to 
those of chap. xxxvi. 19, “Where are the gods of 
Hamath and Arphad? Where are the gods of Se- 
pharvaim ?” In Amos i. 15, God threatens Milehom, 
the god of the Moabites, with sending him and his 
princes into captivity. In Scripture, God is called in 
every page almost, the king of the Hebrews. See 
Hesrews (government.) 

Kine is used metaphorically by Job, (chap. xviii. 
14.) “the king of terrors ;” i, e. death; the ruler, the 
ne Sila of terrors. So chap, xli. 84, “ The Leviathan 
is king ; i. e. chief, principal, superior over all the 
children of pride ;” those who most pride themselves 
on their stations, or qualities, are nevertheless com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that the Leviathan is their 
superior ; and to refrain from comparing, or equal- 
Jing, their powers to those of that tyrant of the 
waters. The word is also used figuratively by our 
Lord : (Solin xviii, 37.) Pilate said, “Art thou a king 
then?” Jesus answered, “Thou sayest,” thou ex- 
pressest what is the fact; I ama king, but not of this 
world, Accordingly, in Rey. i. 15, we read of Jesus 
Christ the prince of the kings of the earth, i. e. supe- 
rior to all earthly monarchs ;—and in 1 Tim. i, 17, 
of “The King eternal, immortal ;” and again, (vi. 15.) 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed and only poten- 
tate: King of kings and Lord of lords.” See also 
Rey. xvii. 14. This application of the title “king” 
to our Saviour, subjected the primitive Christians to 
many inconveniences; as appears, among other 
places, from Acts xvii. 7, where they are accused of 
acting “contrary to the decree of Casar, saying, 
there is another king, one Jesus.” 

Kine sometimes signifies government, such as a 
king usually exercises; even though it he not eon- 
ducted under one person. Rey. xvii. 10, “There 
are (rather, have naan seven kings—forms of goy- 
ernment; five are fallen, one is; the other is not 
come ;” so ver. 12, ‘y 

We may now proceed to give an account of the 
person and office, with other circumstances con- 


nected with the Hebrew kings, 
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It appears to have been a maxim of the Hebrew 
law, that the person of the king was inviolable, 
whatever his character may have been, 1 Sam. xxiv. 
5—8; 2 Sam.i.14. We have already seen, that by 
the law of Moses the Israelitish monarchy was to be 
hereditary, and the history of the Jews shows that 
this law was strictly attended to. Nevertheless, it 
appears from the history of David, that the succession 
did not necessarily go by the right of primogeniture, 
for he appointed Solomon as his successor, in pref- 
erence to Adonijah, his elder brother. In this the 
people yielded to. the will of the king; and that the 
subjects really considered the right as inherent in 
hit, appears the more clearly from the circumstance, 
that David at the time he caused Solomon to. be an- 
ointed, was scarcely more than nominally king, while 
Adonijah, his eldest son, had Joab, the commander- 
in-chief of the army, on his side. No sooner, how- 
ever, was the king’s mandate made known, than it 
was obeyed, and Solomon seated on the throne. This 
right, exercised by David in a matter undetermined 
by the Mosaic laws, and which he probably derived 
from a capitulation, wherein the Israelites, from their 
great partiality to him, acceded to his wishes, in 
order to have rather the best than the eldest of his 
sons for their king, seems to have been the great 
cause of all the commotions which arose during his 
reign. His first-born son was Amnon, whom Absa- 
lom despatehed, probably wot so much to revenge 
the disgrace of his beloved sister, Tamar, as to be- 
come eldest son himself. As soon as he was so, and 
had regained his father’s favor, he set on foot a re- 
bellion; because he saw that he had otherwise no 
chance of succeeding to the throne, from the pref- 
erence his father gave to Solomon. He was slain in 
battle : and then the eldest son, Adonijah, formed in 
his father’s old age a fresh conspiracy, in order to be- 
come king. From all this it is. plain, that such a 
despotic right as allows a king thus to determine his 
successor arbitrarily, and not according to an inva- 
riable law, is extremely prejudicial to his own curi- 
osity, as well as to the peace of the state. After 
David’s time, we find none of the kings exercising 
it; because probably it had been altered, from an ob- 
servation of its unhappy effects. 

The jnauguration of the king next demands our 
attention. ‘The first thing in this pompous ceremony 
was the anointing. Godwyn, following the Talmud- 
ical rabbins, asserts, that all kiugs were not anointed, 
but those only in whom the succession was broken ; 
and then the first of the family was anointed for his 
successors, except in cases of dissension, where there 
was required a renewed unction, for the confirmation 
of his authority. There can be little doubt, however, 
that all the kings were anointed; hence, king and 
anointed seem to have been used as synonymous 
terms, 1 Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. i. 14, 21. This an- 
ointing was sometimes performed privately by a 
wophet, (1 Sam. x. 15 xvi. 1—13; 1 Kings xix. 16 ; 

Kings ix. 1—6.) and was a symbolical prediction 
that the person so anointed would, at some future 
period, ascend the throne. After the monarchy was 
established, this unction was performed by a priest, 
(1 Kings i. 39.) at first in some public place, (1 Kings 
1.3 |.) and afterwards, in the temple, the monarch 
elect being surrounded by his guards, 2 Kings xi. 
12, 13, 2 Chron. xiii. Some are of opinion that he 
was at the same time girded with a sword, Ps. xlv. 
3. The manner of performing this ceremony ap- 
pears to have been by pourir.g the oil upon the head, 
1 Sam. x. 1; 2 Kings ix.6. From these passages 
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it appears prohable, that the kings were anointed in 
the same plentiful manner, at their coronation,as the 
priests were; the ointment, or oil, was poured upon 
the head in such a quantity, as to run down upon 
the beard, and even to the skirts of the garment, 
Ps. exxxiii. 2. The next step was to place the di- 
adem, or crown, upon the severeign’s licad, and the 
sceptre in his hand. 'To the former of these there is 
an allusion in Ps. xxi. 8, “Thou preventest him (the 
king) with the blessings of thy gocdness ; thou settest 
acrown of pure gold on his head ;? and also in Ezek. 
xxi. 26, and to the latter in Ps. xlv. 6, “Thy threne, 
O God, is for ever and ever; the sc¢eptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre.” It appears to have 
been the custom of the Jewish kings, as well as those 
of the neighboring nations, to wear the crown con- 
stantly when they were dressed. Saul had a crown 
or diadem when slain at the battle of Gilboa, (2 Sam 
i. 10.) as also the king of the Ammonites, when he 
headed his army in battle, 2 Sam. xii. 80. When 
the diadem was placed on the head of the monarch, 
he entered into a solemn covenant with his subjects, 
that he would govern according to the law; (2 Sam. 
y. 3; 1 Chron. xi. 3.) #fter which the nobles pledged 
themselves to obedience, and confirmed the pledge 
with the kiss of homage, or, as the Jews call it, the 
kiss of majesty, 1 Sam. x. 1. This ceremony is 
probably alluded to in the following passage of the 
psalmist, “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry,” &c. (Ps. 
ij. 12.) that is, acknowledge him as your king, pay 
him homage, and yield lim subjection. Loud ac- 
clamations, accompanied with music, then follow- 
ed, after which the king entered the city, ] Kings i. 
39, 40; 2 Kings xi. 12, 19; 2 Chron. xxiii. 11. To 
this practice there are numerous allusions both in the 
Old Testament (Ps. xlvii. 2—9 ; xevii. 1; xeix. 9, &e. 
as wellas in the New ; (Matt. xxi. 9, 10; Mark xi. 9, 
10; Luke xix. 35, 38.) in which last cited passages 
the Jews, by welcoming our Saviour in the same 
manner as their kings were formerly, manifestly ac- 
knowledged him to be the Messiah whom they ex- 
pected. 

The ceremonies attending the inauguration of a 
king among the Abyssinians have evidently been de- 
rived from the Hebrews. Of one considerable part 
of this ceremony, however, we find no direct men- 
tion made as forming part of the installation of He- 
brew monarehs, although there certainly appears to 
be some allusions to such a practice in Psalms xxiy. 
and xlv. 

“On the 18th of March, (according to their ac- 
count, the day of our Saviour’s first coming to Jeru- 
salem,) this festival began. All the great officers, all 
the officers of state, and the court, then present, were 
every one dressed in the richest and gayest manner, 
nor was the other sex behind-hand in the splendor 
of their appearance. The king, dressed in crimson 
damask, with a great chain of gold ahout his neck, 
his head bare, mounted on a horse richly caparison- 
ed, advanced at the head of his nobility, passed the 
outer court, and came to the paved way before the 
church. Here he was met by a number of young 
girls, daughters of the Umbares, or supreme judges, 
together with many noble virgins standing on the 
right and left of the court. Two of the noblest of 
these held in their hands a crimson cord of silk, 
somewhat thicker than a commen whipcord, but of 
a looser texture, stretched across from one company 
to another, as if to shut up the read by which the 
king was approaching the church, When this cord 
was prepared and drawn tight, about breast-high, by 
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the girls, the king entered, advancing at a moderate 

ace, curveting, and showing the management of his 
Love. Ile was stopped by the tension of the string, 
while the damsels on each side, asking who he was, 
were answered, ‘I am your king, the king of Ethiopia.’ 
To which they replied, with one voice, ‘You shall not 
pass, you are not our king” The king then retires 
some paces, and then presents himself as to pass, and 
the cord is again drawn across this way by the young 
wonien, so as to prevent him; and the question 
again repeated, ‘Who are you?? The king answered, 
‘J am your king, the king of Israel” But the dam- 
sels resolved; even on this second attack, not to sur- 
render but upon their own terms: they again an- 
swer, ‘You shall not pass; you are not our king, 
The third time, after retiring, the king advances with 
a pace and air more determined; and the cruel vir- 
gins, again presenting the cord, and asking who he is, 
he answers, ‘I am your king, the king of Sion ;’ and 
drawing his sword, cuts the silk asunder. Immedi- 
ately upon this, the young women cry, ‘ It is a truth, 
you are our king; truly you are the king of Ston. 
Upon which they begin to sing Hallelujah, and in 
this they are joined by the court and army on the 
plain ; fire-arms are discharged, drums and trumpets 
sound ; and the king, amidst these acclamations and 
rejoicings, advances to the foot of the stair of the 
church, where he dismounts, and there sits down 
upon a stone, which, by its remains, was appareutly 
an altar of Auubis, orthe dog-star. At his feet there 
is a large slab of freestone, on which is the inscrip- 
tion mentioned by Poulet. 

“The king is first anointed, then crowned, and is 
accompanied half up the steps by the singing priests, 
called Dipteras, chanting hymns and psalms. Here 
he stops at a hole, made for the purpose, in one of the 
steps, and there is fumigated with incense and myrrh, 
aloes and cassia: divine service is then celebrated ; 
and, after receiving the sacrament, he returns to the 
camp, where fourteen days should be regularly spent 
in feasting, and all manner of rejoicing, and military 
exercise. After the king comes the Norbit, or keep- 
er of the book of the law in Axum, supposed to rep- 
resent Azarias, the son of Zadock; then the twelve 
Umbares, or supreme’ judges, who, with Azarias, ac- 
company Menilek, the son of Solomon, when he 
brought the book of the law from Jerusalem, and 
these are supposed to represent the twelve tribes. 
After these follow the Albuna at the head of the 
priests, and the Itcheque at the head of the monks; 
then the whole court, who pass through the aper- 
ture made by the division of the silk which remains 
still upon the ground. The king then gives and re- 
ceives presents, according to established custom and 
value ; of which a listis kept.” (Bruce.) 

This extract will, if we mistake not, serve to illus- 
trate the forty-fifth Psalm, where the writer speaks of 
things “touching the king.” He is thus represented 
as in great splendor, magnificently dressed, his sword 
girded on bis thigh, mounted on horseback, equipped 
with the bow, &c. anointed with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows, his garments smelling with myrrh, 
aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, (curious 
inlaid boxes of ivory,) the virgins—“ kings’ daugh- 
ters,” on his one side, and his consort on the other, 
the rich and honorable presenting gifts, and the ac- 
elamations and rejoicing of the people. 

The apparel of the Jewish monarchs was rich and 
splendid. Hence our Saviour, speaking of the beauty 
which God had imparted to the lilies of the field, re- 
marks, “Even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
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rayed like one of these.” Josephus and the rabbius 
assert, that the robes of the Jewish kings were white ; 
this, however, wants better support than their eriti- 
cisins upon the word 4uu7¢¢e. which is applied by the 
Greek writers to any gay color. Xenophon applies 
the word to such as are clothed in purples, or who 
are adorned with bracelets and jewels, aud splendid- 
ly dressed. It is much more probable that the king’s 
robes were made of purple and fine white Inen, 
Esth. viii. 15; Luke xvi. 19. The royal diadem 
was made most probably of gold, the shape of which 
resembled those worn by the ancient Romans, and 
was inlaid with precious stones, 2 Sam. xii. 30; 
Zech. vi. 11. Nor was the throne less magnificent. 
That of Solomon was made of ivory, overlaid with 
fine gold, raised on six steps, and adorned with the 
images of lions, 1 Kings xi. 18—20. In noticing 
the state and grandeur of the Jewish monarchs, we 
must not omit mentioning their attendants and guards; 
particularly the Cherethites and Pelethites, of whom 
there is frequent mention in the histeries of David 
and Solomon. That they were soldiers, appears 
from their making part of David’s army, when he 
marched out of Jerusalem on occasion of Absaloni’s 
rebellion ; (2 Sam. xv. 18.) and likewise when they 
were sent against the rebel, Sheba the son of Bichri, 
chap. xx. 7. That they were a distinct class from 
the common soldiers, is evident from their having a 
peculiar commander, and not being under Joab the 
general of the army, 2 Sam. viii. 16, 18. They 
seem, therefore, to have been the king’s body-guard, 
like the preetorian band among the Romans. These 
guards appear to have been skilful archers. The 
Chaldee paraphrase every where calls them archers 
and slingers. Their number may probably be gath- 
ered from the targets and shields of gold, which Sol- 
omon made for his guards ; which were five hundred, 
1 Kings x. 16, 17, compared with 2 Chron, xii. 9—11, 

The eastern monarchs, and indeed the whole of 
their great mep, were never approached but with 
presents. This is particularly noticed by Solomon: 
“A man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men,” Proy. xviii. 16. Thus the 
sons of Jacob were instructed to carry a present to 
Joseph when they went down to Egypt, to buy food, 
(Gen. xliii. 11, 26.) and in like manner, the Magi who 
came from the East to worship Christ, brought him 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, Matt. ii. 11. It was 
also usual to pay them the most marked respect, by 
prostrations to the ground, Gen. xxxvii. 10; 1 Sam. 
xxiv.8; 2 Sam. xiv.4. Morier informs us, that a 
similar practice obtains amongst the Persians at the 
presentday: “ As soon as we approached the throne 
of the Christian emperor,” says Brands, “we were 
obliged to kneel down, and slowly to bow our heads 
to the ground.” Ovington tells us that “the mark 
of respect which is paid to the kings in the East ap- 
proaches very near to adoration. The manner of 
saluting the great mogul is, to touch with the hand 
first the earth, then the heart, and then to lift it above, 
which is repeated three times in succession as you 
approach him.” The last honors paid the king were 
at his death. The royal corpse, it issaid, was carried 
by nobles to the sepulchre, though it were at a 
considerable distance. However this be, we read of 
public mourning observed for good kings, 2 Chron, 
xxxv. 24; Jer. xxii. 18; xxxiv. 5. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this royal state and grandeur, they were 
only God’s viceroys, bound to govern according to the 
statute-law of the land, which they, as well as their 
subjects, were required to obey. 
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The king was forbidden keeping a large body of | 


cavalry, or an immoderate number of horses. These 
were unnecessary for the defence of Palestine, being 
a mountainous country, and could only be resorted 
to for the purpose of conquest, than which nothing 
could be more opposed to the views of the divine 
Lawgiver. The king is forbidden “ multiplying wives 
to himself, that his heart turn vot away,” (Deut. xvii. 
17.) but no law was less observed than this. (See 2 
Sam. iii 2—8; v. 13; ii. 8; xv. 16, &c.) He was 
likewise forbidden “greatly to multiply to himself 
silver and gold,” (Deut. xvii. 17.) lest he should make 
himself absolute and despotic, This prohibition, 
however, did not extend to the formation of a public 
treasury, or of one appropriated to the service of the 
sanctuary and tabernacle. It only lay against the 
king amassing treasures for his own use alone, lest he 
should employ them as engines of despotism, and for 
crushing the liberties of the people. In order that 
the monarch might not be ignorant of religion and of 
the Israelitish law, he was commanded to bave by 
him a copy of the law carefully takeh from the Le- 
Vitical exemplars, and to read it daily, Deut. xvii. 
18. Nor was a knowledge of the law enough ; he was 
to govern by it, (Deut. xvii. 19, also 1 Kings xxi. 
1—16.) and to rule his subjects with lenity and kind- 
ness, not as slaves but as brethren, Deut. xvii. 20. 
Besides this original and fundamental law, a Spe- 
cial capitulation was sworn to by the kings of Israel, 
1 Sain. x. 25; 2 Sam. y-3. Their power had, never- 
theless, a tendency to despotism. ‘They had the 
right of making war and concluding peace ; they had 
not only the power of life and-death, but could, on 
particular occasions, put criminals to death, without 
the formalities of justice, (1 Sam. xxi. 1J—19; xxii. 
17,18; 2 Sam. i. 5—15, &c.) though they generally 
administered judges, duly constituted, to hear and 
determine causes in their name, 1 Chron. xxiii. 4; 
xxvi. 29—32. In Jerusalem, there might probably 
be superior courts, wherein David’s sons presided, 
(see Ps. exxil. 5.) but no mention is made of a su- 
preme tribunal erected in that city earlier than the 
reign of Jehoshaphat, 2 Chron. xix. 8—11. It was 
composed of priests and heads of families, and had 
two presidents, one in the person of the high-priest, 
and another who sat in the name of the king. AlI- 
though the kings enjoyed the privilege of granting 
pardons to offenders at their pleasure, and in ecclesi- 
astical affairs exercised great power, sometimes de- 
sing or condemning to death even the high-priest 
himsel; (1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18; 1 Kings ii. 26, 27.) and 
at other times reforming great abuses in religion ; yet 
this power was enjoyed by them tot as absolute sove- 
reigns in their own right, but as the viceroys of 
Jehovah, who was the sole Legislator of Israel. 
Concerning the royal revenues, Moses left no ordi- 


“ nances, having appointed no king; the following 


particulars may be collected as the sources of these 
revenues from the writings of the Old ‘Testament :— 
(1.) Voluntary offerings, or presents, which were 
mude conformably to the oriental custom, Gen. 
xxiii. 11—25 ; 1 Sam. ix. 27; xvi. 20. This was the 
most ancient source of the king’s revenue, and was 
probably abolished by David. (2.) One tenth part of 


all the produce of all the fields and vineyards, was 


given to the king. There is an allusion in Mal. i. 8, 
and Neh. v. 18, to the custom of paying dues in kind 
to government, which obtains to this day in Abys- 


 sinia. (3.) The produce of the royal demesnes, con- 


sisting of arable lands, vineyards, olive and sycamore 
grounds, &c. which had aoe been unenclosed 
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and uncultivated, or were the property of state crim- 
inals confiscated to the sovereign: these demesnes 
were cultivated by bondsmen, and perhaps also by 
the people of conquered countries, (1 Chron. xxvii. 
26—31 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10.) and it appears from 1 
Sam. viii. 14; xxii. 7. and Ezek. xlvi. 17, that the 
kings assigned part of their domains to their ser- 
vants in lieu of salary. (4.) To the cultivation of 
their demesnes, the kings must have required bond ° 
services ; and accordingly we find these mentioned 
by Samuel among the royal rights established by use 
among the neighboring nations, 1 Sam. viii. 12, 16. 
These services seem to have been incirtased by Solo- 
mon, (1 Kings v. 17, 18.) and it was probably Reho- 
hoam’s having refused to lessen them that gave occa- 
sion first to the complaints, and then to the rebellion, 
of the ten tribes against him. (5.) Another source 
of the king’s revenue was the produce of the royal 
flocks. The Arabian deserts being common to the 
king and his subjects, for the pasturage of cattle, they 
did not neglect to take advantage of this privilege, 
but kept large herds of oxen, sheep, goats, asses and 
camels there, 1 Chron. xxxvil. 29—31.  (6.) Mi- 
chaélis is of opinion that a passage in Amos (viii. 1.) 
refers to a royal right of mowing the pastures. Ifthis 
be correct, the kings must have arrogated, at this 
time, the right of cutting the first and best grass of 
the public pastures, leaving only the after-growth to 
the Israelitish herdsmen. (7.) Not only did the most 
considerable part of the plunder of the conquered 
nations flow into the royal treasury, (2 Sam. viii.) but 
the latter also paid tributes, which were imposed on 
them partly in money and partly in agricultural prod- 
uece, 1 Kings iv. 21; Ps. Ixxii. 10. It is probable, 
from 1 Kings x. 14, that the Israelites also paid a tax 
in money. (8.) Lastly, Solomon discovered a source 
of revenue entirely new to the Israelitish monarchs, 
and which must have been very productive. As the 
Mosaic law did not encourage foreign commerce for 
the subject, it became an object of attention to the 
crown. Michaélis is of opinion that Afriea was cir- 
cumnavigated by Solomon’s fleets; be this as it may, 
it is certain that he carried on a most extensive and 
lucrative trade in gold, silver, Egyptian horses, and 
the byssus or fine linen of Egypt, 1 Kings x. 22, 28, 
29. The foreign merchants, who carried on other 
branches of trade, and passed through the dominions 
of Solomon, paid him customs, which afforded a 
considerable revenue to that monarch, 1 Kings 
x. 15. 

KINGS, Booxs or. The Vulgate has four books 
under this name, viz. the two Books of Samuel and 
those of Kings, as they stand in the English version, 
andalso in the Hebrew Bibles. Under this name the 
Greeks cite them all four as the Books of Kingdoms, 
the Latins as the Books of Kings. 

‘The First Book of Kings, i.e. the First Book of 
Samuel, in the English Bible, contains the history of 
100 years; from the birth of Samuel, A. M. 2849, to 
the death of Saul, in 2949. It comprises an account 
of the birth of Samuel, the war between the Philis- 
tines and Hebrews, in which the ark of the Lord was 
taken; the death of Eli, the high-priest, and of his 
sovs Hophvi and Phinehas; the restoration of the 
ark by the Philistines ; Samuel’s being acknowledged 
judge of Israel; Saul’s election to be king, his suc- 
cessful beginning, his wars and victories ; his rejec- 
tion; the anointing of David, his valor, bis misfor- 
tunes, his flight; the war between the Philistines and 
Saul, with the death of that prmce. s 

The Second Book of Kings, i.e. the Second Book 
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of Samuel in the English Bible, contains the history 
of 39 years; from the second anointing of David at” 
Hebron, A. M. 2949, to 2988, in which David ap- 
pointed Solomon to be his successor, two years be- 
fore his death, in 2990. It includes an account of 
Daviw’s being acknowledged king by the twibe of 
Judah, while the other tribes of Israel obeyed Ishbo- 
sheih, son of Saul. Isbbosheth being killed seven 
years afterwards, (2956,) David was acknowledged 
king of all Israel. He received the royal unction a 
third time; took Jerusalem from the Jebusites ; 
brought back the ark from Kirjath-jearim to the city 
of David, and defeated the Philistines, Moabites, Syri- 
ans, aud Edomites, on several occasions. Hanun, 
king of the Ammonites, having insulted David’s am- 
bassadors, he made war on Hanun’s country, and 
subjected it. During this war David lived with Bath- 
sh ba, and procured the murder of Uriah; Nathan 
reproved him for his adultery and murder; David 
repenied ; but God punished him by the rebellion of 
Absalom. After this contest, in which his unnatural 
son perished miserably, David, being quiet in his do- 


minions,ordered the people to be numbered. The 
Lord punished his curiosity with a plague. Lastly, 


David prepared every thing necessary for the erection 
of the temple. 

Tie Tiurd Book of Kings, or the Firstin the Eng- 
lish Bible, comprises the history of 126 years, from 
So!omon’s anointing, A. M. 2489, to the death of Je- 
hoshaphat, king of Judah, in 3115. It gives an ae- 
count of Adonijjah’s aiming at the crown, of Solo- 
mon’s association with David in the throne, of David’s 
deith, of the deaths of Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei; 
of the building the temple by Solomon ; of bis riches, 
wisdom, reputation, fall, and death; of his son Reho- 
boain’s alienating the minds of the Israelites; of the 
separation of the ten tribes, and of their choice of Jero- 
boam for their king; of Rehoboam’s successors, 
Abijam, Asa,and Jehoshaphat, who died A. M. 3115 ; 
and of Jeroboam’s successors, Nadab, Baasha, Elah, 
Zimri, Omri, Tibni, Ahab, and Ahaziah, who died 
in 3108. 

The Fourth Book of Kings, or the Second in the 
English Bible, includes the history of 227 years; 
from the death of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
the beginning of Jehoram in 3115, to the beginning 
of the reign of Evilmerodach, king of Babylon, who 
delivered Jechoniah out of prison in 3443. 

In the kingdom of Judah we find a few pious 
pritces among many who were corrupt. Jehosha- 
phat-was succeeded by Jehoram, Ahaziah, Athasiah, 
Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah, or Azariah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon, Josiah, Jehoahaz, Elia- 
kim, or Jehoiakim, Jechoniah, or Jehoiachin, Mat- 
taniah, or Zedekiah, in whose reign Jerusalem was 
taken by the Chaldeans, the temple burnt, and the 
people carried to Babylon, A. M. 3416. After this 
we read of the sad death of Gedaliah, whom the 
Chaldeans had left in the country to govern the re- 
‘mains of the people ; of their retreat into Egypt, and 
the favor shown by Evilmerodach, king of Babylon, 
to Jehoiachin, or Jechoniah, king of Judah, whom he 
took out of prison, and placed in his palace. In the 
interval God raised up many prophets in Judah ; as 
Iddo, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Hanani, Azariah, Jehu, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Huldah, Micaiah, Joel, 
&c. The fourth book of Kings has preserved several 
particulars of the lives of these great men, as well as 
ofthe prophets who lived at the same time in the 
kingdom of Israel, or the ten tribes. This book pre- 
sents a long succession of wicked princes in the king- 
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dom of Israel—Ahaziah, Jehoram son of Ahab Jehu, 
Jehoahaz, Joash, Jeroboain, Zachariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekaiah, Pekab, Hosea son of Elah, in 
whose reign Samaria was taken by Salmanezer, and 
the ten tribes carried captive into Assyria. Several 
emivent prophets are named during this ipterval in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes; as lddo, Oded, Alijah, 
Elisha, Hosea, Amos, Jonah, &e. 

As to the author or authors of the four books of 
Kings, critics are net agreed. Many ascribe the first 
two to Samuel, whose name we find in their titles in 
the Hebrew. The Jews assign him only twenty- 
seven chapters in the first book, which include the 
history of his life, and a recital of the actions of Saul 
and David, while Samuel was living; the rest they 
believe was continued by Gad and Nathan, according 
to 1 Chron. xxix. 29. ‘This opinion is very probable ; 
notwithstanding that we find certaim remarks, which 
do not properly belong to the time of Samuel, or the 
time of Nathan: e. gs it is said, 1 Sam. iii. 1. that 
while Samuel was living, “prophecy was rare in Is- 
rael 3” which mtimates, that when the author wrote, 
it was more frequent. 1 Sam. xiv. 23, Bethel is call- 
ed. Bethaven, or “the House of Iniquity ;” a name 
not given to it till Jeroboam had set up one of his 
golden calves there. The author observes also on 
Davyid’s invading the Geshurites and Gezrites, that 
“this country of old was well peopled, from Shur 
even unto the land of Egypt ;” (1 Sam. xxvii. 8.) that 
is, it was so in David’s time, but not when the author 
was living. In 1 Sam. ix. 9, they who formerly were 
called seers, were in his time termed nabi, or proph- 
ets. Now in Samuel’s time the name of seer was 
common; the author, therefore, of these books is 
later than that prophet. He speaks of Samuel as of 
a person dead long before, and praises him, 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 38. He observes that the city of Ziklag be- 
longed to the kings of Judah, ever since the cession 
of it by Achish to David; (1 Sam. xxvii. 6.) which 
remark must have been made after the separation of 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel; and shows the 
writer to have lived not only after Samuel, but after 
David and Solomon. 

From several other observations of this nature, 
some have concluded, that David, Hezekiah, Jere- 
miah, or Ezra, compiled these books from memoirs 
composed in the time of Samuel and the prophets, of 
David and Solomon ; and if we compare the difler- 
ent characters of the books, we shall on one side see 
that circumstances, facts, and remarks, are mostly the 
same; while the uniformity of the style, and the 
course of the narration, prove that they both had one 
author, who was contemporary with the persons of 
whom he speaks. On the other side, however, there 
are circumstances which support the opinion, that a 
later writer revised them, and added some particu- | 
lars, and certain terms, intended to explain what the 
distance of time had rendered obscure. Now, if we 
suppose that Ezra, an inspired author, had in his 
hands original writings of Samuel, and the ancient 
writers of Saul and David’s times, that he digested 
them into order, and connected them, all difficulties 
are easily solved, and the seeming contradictions are 
reconciled. That these works are authentic and 
canonical it is not disputed: both the Jewish and the 
Christian church unanimously receive them as in- 
spired Scripture; and Christ quotes them in the 
Gospel, Matt. xii. 3; Mark ii. 25; Luke vi. 3. There 
are much the same remarks to be made with relation 
to the third and fourth books of Kings. Some have 
| imagined that David, Solomon and Hezekiah wrote 
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the history of their own reigns. Others, that the 
prophets who lived under their government, in Is- 
rael and Judah, took this office upon them ; as Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, Gad and Nathan. We know that 
several of the prophets wrote the lives of those kings 


who reigned in their times ; and the names and writ- | 


ings of these prophets are mentioned in several 


places of the books of Kings and Chronicles. Besides, | 


the memoirs and annals of the kings of Judah and 
Israel are cited in almost every chapter, and these 
included the particulars of those princes’ actions, of 
which the sacred books have handed down only 
summaries and abridgments. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that two descrip- 
tions of writers were concerned in the books of 
Kings. (1.) Those original, primitive aud contempo- 
rary authors, who wrote the aunals, journals aud 
memoirs of their own times; from which the matter 
and substance of our sacred history has been formed ; 
and from which the authors who came afterwards 
have taken what they record. (See Seer.) These 
ancient memoirs have not descended down to us, but 
were certainly in the hands of those sacred penmen, 
whose writings are in our possession, since they cite 
thiem, and refer to them: but (2.) Who compiled and 
digested these ancient writings ? and when did they 
live? Itis generally believed that Ezra is the editor 
of the books of Kings and Chronicles, as we have 
them at present; and the proofs are these: (1.) The 
author lived after the captivity of Babylon. At the 
end of the fourth book of Kings he speaks of the re- 
turn from that captivity, 2 Kings xxv. 22, 23, &e. 


(2.) He describes the teu tribes as still captive in As- | 


syria, whither they were carried as a punishment for 

irsins. (3.) Inthe seventeenth chapter of the fourth 
book of Kings, he introduces reflections on the ca- 
lamities of Judah and Israel, which demonstrate that 
he wrote after the event. (4.) He refers almost 
every where to ancient memoirs, which he had be- 
fore him, and abridged. (5.) The author, as far as 
w- are ab'e to judge, was a priest, and much attach- 
ed to the house of David. All these marks agree 
well with Ezra, a learned and very inquisitive priest, 
who lived during the captivity, and after it; who 
might have collected a great number of documents, 
of which time and the persecutions suffered by the 
Jews, have deprived us. See Ezra. 

There ure a few particulars in these books which 
do not seem to agree with the time of Ezra: he says, 
that in his time the ark of the covenant was still in 
the temple, (1 Kings viii. 8.) that the kingdoms of 
Judali and Israel were still subsisting, (chap. xii. 19.) 
he speaks of the months Sif and Bul, (vi. 1, 37, 38.) 
names which in the time of Ezra were no longer in 
use. He also expresses himself throughout asa con- 
temporary and as a writer who had witnessed what 
he wrote. But these discrepancies may be easily 
removed. Ezra generally transcribes word for word 


the memoirs which he had in his possession ; and 


this is a proof of his fidelity and honesty. In other 
places, he inserts reflections or illustrations, which 
naturally arise from his subject ; and this shows that 
lhe was master of the subject on which he was en- 
gaged, and that, being inspired, he was not afraid of 
i termixing his own words with those of the proph- 
writings lay before him. 
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Baruh, who thus expresses his sentiments on the 
| passage, 1 Kings xv. 1, 2, 7, 8, collated with the same 
| facts in 2 Chron. xiii. 1,2: “There is a very re- 
markable variation in this collation, in the name of 
king Abijam’s (or Abijah’s) mother: in the book of 
Kings she is called Maaca, the daughter of Absalom ; 
| and even in Chronicles, (chap. ix. 20.) she is also 
called by this same name ; but in this passage, Chron- 
| icles calls her by the name of Micayau, the daughter 
of Uriel, of Gibea. To solve this difficulty, I be 

leave to offer, that the title 45<n cr, (am ham-melek,) 
king’s mother ; and that of avai, (hag-gebirah,) trans- 
lated queen, (2 Kings x. 13 ; 2 Chron. xv."16.) describe 
one and the saine thing: I mean, that the phrase, 
“And his mother’s name was,” &c. when expressed 
on a king’s accession to the throne, at the beginning 
of his history, does not always imply, that the lady 
| whose name is then mentioned was the king’s [natu- 
ral] mother; I apprehend, that (x) ‘the king’s 
mother, when so introduced, is only a title of honor 
and dignity enjoyed by one lady, solely, of the royal 
family at a time, denoting her to be the first in rank, 
chief sultana, or queen dowager, whether she Lap- 
pened to be the king’s [natural] mother or not. This 
remark seems to be corroborated by the history of 
king Asa, (1 Kings xv. 10, and 2Chron. xv. 16.) who 
was Abijah’s sou. In the book of Kings, at his ac- 
cession, this same Maaea, Absalom’s daughter, is said 
to be his mother, and Asa afterwards deprived her of 
the dignity of aya, (gebirah,) or chiefest in rank, on 
account of her idolatrous proceedings. But itis cer- 
tain that Maaca was his grandmother, and not his 
mother, as here described ; therefore, if we look upon 
| the expression of the King’s Mother to be only a title 
of dignity, all the difficulty will cease: for this Maaca 
was really Abijah’s mother, the dearly beloved wife 
of his father Rehoboam, who, for her sake, appointed 
her son, Abijah, to be his successor to the throne ; 
but when Abijah came to be king, that dignity of the 
king’s mother, or the firstin rank of the royal family, 
was, for some reason, perhaps for seniority, given to 
Micayau, the daughter of Uriel of Gibea; and after- 
wards, on the death of Micayau, that dignity devoly- 
ed to Maaca, and she eujoyed it at the accession of 
Asa, her grandson, who afterwards degraded her for 
her idolatry. This I submit as a rational way of 
reconciling all these passages, which seem so con- 
tradictory and repugnant to each other. The better 
to prove this assertion, let it be observed, that in 2 
Kings xxiv. 12, it is said, ‘And Jehoiachim, the king 
of Judah, went out to the king of Bal.ylon, he and 
his mother, and his servants, and his princes, and his 
officers ; and the king of Babylon tock him, &c.; 
and, verse 15, ‘and he carried away Jehoiachim to 
Babylon, and the king’s mother, and.the king’s wives, 
and his officers, &c. Jeremiah, (xxix.2.) mentioning 
the same circumstances, says, ‘ After that, Jeconiah 
the king, and the queen, and the eunuchs, the princes 
of Judah, &c. departed from Jerusalem.” Now 
it is evident, that the queen, in this verse, cannot 
mean the king’s wife, as it would seem, by the trans- 
lators’ rendering always the word ayyair, (hag-gebirah,) 
queen; but means the lady that is Invested with that 
dignity, of being called the king’s mother ; the phrase 
ayain, (hag-gebirah,) in Jeremiah, corresponding with 
orn cx, (am ham-melek,) the king’s mother ; and ». x, 
ammo. its mother, in Kings. The Vulgate translates 
the word aya: (gebirah) (1 Kings xi. 19, and 2 Kings 
x. 13.) Regina, (1 Kings xv. 13.) Princeps, (2 Chron, 
xv. 16.) Depcsuit Imperio, (Jer. xxix. 2.) Domana, 
(ibid, xiti. 18.) Dominatrict ;—and the English trans- 
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lators always render it queen. That ‘king’s mother’ 
was a title of dignity is obvious by 1 Kings ii. 19: 
‘ Bathsheba, therefore, went in to king Solomon, to 
speak unto him for Adonijah ; and the king rose to 
meet her, and bowed himself unto her, and sat down 
on his throne, and caused a seat to be set for the 
king’s mother, and she sat on his right hand; for it 
was better to say, ‘and caused a seat to be set for her :’ 
but he says, ‘for the king’s mother ;’ and, perhaps, it 
was on this occasion that Bathsheba was first invest- 
ed with the honor of that dignity.” These conjec- 
tures of Mr. Baruh are established beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, by the following extracts: “ The Oloo 
Kani is not governess of the Crimea. This title, the 
literal translation of which is ‘GREAT QUEEN,’ simply 
denotes a dignity in the harem, which the khan usu- 
ally confers on one of his sisters; or, if he has none, 
on one of his daughters, or relations. T’o this dignity 
are attached the revenues arising from several vil- 
lages, and other rights.” (Baron du Tott, vol. ii. p. 64.) 
“On this occasion, the king crowned his mother 
Malacotawit ; conferring upon her the dignity and 
title of Irreur, the consequence of which station I 
have often described :—i. e. as king’s mother, regent, 
governess of the king when under age.” (Bruce’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 531.) “ Gusho had confiscated, in 
the name of the king, all the queen’s [i. e. the IrrauE] 
or king’s mother’s villages, which made her believe, 
that this offer of the king to bring her to Gondar was 
an insidious one. In order to make the breach the 
wider, he had also prevailed upon the king’s [natural] 
mother to come to Gondar, and insist with her son 
to be crowned, and take the title and estate of Ireaur. 
The king was prevailed upon to gratify his [natural] 
mother, under pretence that the Irreur had refused 
to come upon his invitation ; but this, as it was a pre- 
tence only, so it was expressly a violation-of the law 
of the land, which permits of but one IreGue, and 
never allows the nomination of a new one, while the 
former is in life, HOWEVER DISTANT A RELATION she 
muy be to the then reigning king. Yn consequence of 
this new coronation, two large villages, Tshemmera 
and Tocussa, which belonged to the Iteghé, as ap- 
endages of her royalty, of course devolved upon the 
tpae's own mother, newly crowned, who sending her 
people to take possession, the inhabitants not only 
refused to admit her officers, but forcibly drove them 
away, declaring they would acknowledge no other 
mistress but their old one, to whom they were bound 
by the laws of the land.” (Ibid. vol. iv. p. 244.) 
From these extracts, we perceive, (1.) that the title 
and place of “King’s mother.” is of great conse- 
quence; and, in reading Bruce, we find the Itegheé 
interfering much in public affairs, keeping a separate 
palace and court, possessing great influence and au- 
thority; (2.) that while any Iteghe is living, it iscon- 
trary to Jaw to crown another; which accounts at 
once for Asa’s Iteghé, or king’s mother, being his 
grandmother, the same person as held that dignity 
before he came to the crown; (3.) that this title oc- 
curs also in other parts of the East; and is given 
without consideration of natural maternity. . (4.) It 
should seem, that “ Queen,” in our sense of the word, 
is a title and station unknown in the royal harem 
throughout the Fast. If it be taken at all, itis by 
that wife who brings a son after the king’s corona- 
tion; such son being presumptive heir to the crown, 
his mother is sometimes entitled “ Sultana Queen,” 
or “prime Sultaness ;” but not with our English 
ideas annexed to the title queen. (5.) That this per- 
son js called indifferently, “ Queen,” or “Iteghe,” or 
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* King’s Mother,” even by Bruce; whence arises the 
very same ambiguity in our extracts from him, as 
bas been remarked in Scripture. This illustration 
also sets in its proper light the interference of the 
“queen,” in the story of Belshazzar; (Dan. v. 10.) 
who, by her reference to former events, appears not 
to have been any of the wives of Belshazzar; neither, 
indeed, could any of his wives have come to that 
banquet, (see Esther iv. 16.) or have appeared there 
under those circumstances, even had such a one been 
acquainted with the powers and talents of Daniel, as 
a prophet, oras a public man, or servant of the king ; 
or, if intelligence of what passed at the hanquet had 
been carried into the harem, both of which ideas are 
very unlikely. Whereas, the queen evidently speaks 
with much influence, if not authority ; and was a 
proper person to be informed, and consulted also, on 
any emergency. Besides, as her palace was separate 
and distant from the king’s, (though it might be 
within the circuit of Babylon, and certainly was, at 
this time, as Babylon was now under siege,) it allows 
for the interval of conftsion, conjecture, introduction 
of the wise men, &c. before the queen’s coming. 
Accounts must have been carried to her, and her 
coming from her own palace to the king’s must have 
taken up time. In order, therefore, to determine 
who was this “ queen,” which has been a desideratum 
among Jearned men, it is not enough to know, who 
might be Belshazzar’s wife, or wives, at the time: 
but also who was Iteghe, or king’s mother, before he 
came to the crown; and who, therefore, being well 
acquainted with former events, and continuing in the 
same dignity, might naturally allude to them on this 
occasion. Had inquiry into this matter been con- 
ducted on these principles, in all probability, it had 
been more conformable to the manners of the East, 
and had superseded many ineffectual conjectures. 

I. KIR, a city of Moab, probably the modern 
Kerek, Isa. xv. 1. 

Il. KIR, part of Media, where the river Kyrus, or 
Cyrus, flows, 2 Kings xvi. 9; Isa. xxii. 6; Amos i. 5; 
is ae 

KIR-HARESHETH, probably the same with 
Kir. See Ar. 

I. KIRIATH, a city in Judah, Josh. xv. 25. 

VI. KIRIATH,a city of Moab, Jer. xlviii. 24, 41; 
Amos ii. 2. 

If]. KIRIATH, a city of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 28. 

KIRIATHAIM, a town beyond Jordan, ten miles 
from Medaba, west, Josh. xiii. 19. 

I. KIRJATHAIM, a city of Naphtali, 1 Chron. vi. 
76. Thought to be the Karthan of Josh. xxi. 32. 

Il. KIRJATHAIM, a city of Moab, or partly in 
the lot of Reuben, Gen. xiv.5; Numb. xxxii. 37; Josh. 
xiii. 19; Jer. xlviii. 1, 23; Ezek. xxv. 9. 

KIRJATH-ARBA, or Hezron, a city of Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 13.) so called from its founder, Arba. See 
Hezron. 

KIRJATH-BAAL, a city in Judah, called also Kir- 
jath-jearim, (Josh. xv. 60; xviii. 14; Jer. xxvi. 20.) 
and also Baalah 

KIRJATH-HUZOTH, the city of squares, was the 
royal seat of: Balak, king of Moab ; and therefore may 
well be supposed to have had handsome streets, &c. 
Numb. xxii. 39. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM, a city of the Gibeonites, 
afterwards given to Judah. It wason the confines of 
Benjamin, (Josh, xv. 9.) about nine miles from Jeru- 
salem, in the way to Lydda. Here the ark was 
lodged for many years in the house of Abinadab ; tilt 


David reinoved it to Jerusalem, 1 Chron. xiii. 
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See PeeNNAH, a city of Judah, Joshua 
xv. 40). 

KIRJATH-SEPHER, the city of books, otherwise 
Debir, Kirjath-debir, the city of words, a city in the 
tribe of Judah, afterwards given to Caleb. It was 
taken by Othniel, to whom Caleb for his reward 
gare his daughter Achsah in marriage, Josh. xv. 15; 

udg. i. 11, &c. This city was so called long before 
Moses; at least it would seem so by the manner of 
mentioning it, which proves that books were known 
before that legislator, and that he is not the oldest 
writer, as the fathers have asserted; a character 
which, it is to be observed, he never assumes. It is 
possible that the Canaanites might lodge their records 
in this city, and those few monuments of antiquity 


which they had preserved ; or it might be something | 


like the cities of the priests in Israel, the residence 
of the learned; a kind of college. This idea re- 
ceives confirmation from its other name Debir, which 
designates an oracle; and seems to hint at a seat of 
learning ; an establishment, probably, of priests, for 
the purpose of educating the younger members of 
their body. The circumstance is very remarkable, 
because it occurs so early as the days of Joshua; 
and is evidently an establishment by the Canaanites, 
previous to the Hebrew invasion. It contributes, 
therefore, greatly to prove that the origin of letters 
was not the revelation of them to Moses on mount 
Sinai, as some have imagined; since, beside the si- 


lence of Moses on that matter, we find indications of 


their being already in use elsewhere. See Desir. 

J. KISH, son of Abi Gibeon and Maachah, 1 
Chron. viii. 30. 

If. KISH, son of Ner, and father of king Saul, 
1 Sam. ix. 1; 1 Chron. viii. 33; ix. 38, 39. 

Ill. KISH, son of Abdi, a Levite of Merari’s 
family, 2 Chron. xxix. 12. 

KISHION, a city of the tribe of Issachar, yielded 
to the Levites of Gershom’s family, Josh. xix. 20. It 
is the same with Krepesu III. 

KISHON, a brook which rises in the plain of 
Jezreel, near the foot of mount. Tabor. After pass- 
ing through the great plain and receiving the waters 
of various smaller streams, it passes along the foot 
of mount Carmel, and discharges itself into the 
Mediterranean, a snort distance south of Acco, or 
Acre, Judges vy. 21. (See Carmen IJ.) Fora more 

articular account of the Kishon, see the Biblical 
Repository, vol. i. p. 601. R. 

KISS. There are in the language of Scripture, 
kisses of friendship, adoration, homage, and respect ; 
kisses of peace and reconciliation. Paul speaks fre- 
quently of the kiss of peace, used among believers, 
and given by them to one another, as a token of love 
and union, publicly in their religious assemblies, 
Rom. xvi. 16. See Avore. 

Pharaoh tells Joseph, “Thou shalt be over my 
house; and upon thy month shall all my people 
kiss ;? our translation reads, “according to thy word 
shall all ny people be ruled ;” but places in the margin, 
“at thy word shall all my people kiss.” We read in 
Prov. xxiv. 26, “The lips shall be kissed that give 
right words in answer ;” aud as this seems to express 
the same action as is referred to Joseph, it may be 
proper to examine the import of the phrase. It is 

robable that it refers, ultimately, to the mode of 
issing the roll of a decree, or writing, which con- 
tains the orders of a sovereign prince, as is still the 
custom in the East, that is, the written orders of 
Joseph should be treated with the same respect, by 
infe*ior officers, as those of the king, The passage 
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in Proverbs is rendered by the LXX, “ Lips shalt 
kiss those things that answer to right words ;”—that 
is, those writings, those decrees, which correspond 
to principles of equity and justice, shall be treated 
with the utmost reverence, even to kissing. The 
mode of honoring a writing from a sovereign in the 
Fast, is by kissing it, and then putting it up to the 
forehead. See Lerrers. 

It deserves notice, that various parts of the person 
were occasionally, and still are, kissed in the East; 
probably according to the degree of intimacy of the 
parties, or to their relative stations—as the lips, the 
hands, the feet, the garments, the earth where the 
feet had trodden, &c. and in many instances, things 
sent by a superior to an inferior. So Isaac says to 
his son, “Come near and kiss me ;” (Gen. xxvii. 26.) 
so Joseph fell on his father’s face, and kissed it; 
(Gen. ]. 1.) so Joab took Amasa by the beard, to kiss 
it; (2 Sam. xx. 9.) and so the woman kissed the feet 
of Christ, Luke vii. 45. We should remark, also, 
that not only men who were related kissed each 
other, as Laban and Jacob, (Gen, xxix. 14.) Esau 
and Jacob, (Gen.. xxxiii. 4.) and Joseph and _ his 
brethren ; but Samuel kissed Saul, (1 Sam. x. 1.) as 
a token of respect to the king elect ; in like manner, 
when the Sen is declared king, (Ps. ii, 12.) the 
kings and judges of the earth are directed to kiss 
him; uo doubt to show their submission, venera- 
tion and affection. Jonathan and David kissed each 
other, (I Sam. xx. 41.) and “Absalom kissed any 
man—of whatever rank, or situation—that came 
near to him,” 2 Sam. xv. 5. This custom long con- 
tinued, for “the brethren fell on Paul’s neck, and 
kissed him,” Acts xv. 37. This accounts, very natu- 
rally, for the custom of the “kiss of peace,” among 
the primitive Christians ; which, however it might 
seem to us to be unadvisable, was in those days es- 
teemed merely as a mode of expressing affectionate 
honor. It should be remembered, too, that the sexes 


; Sat apart in Jewish and in Christian places of wor- 


ship; though the heathen took occasion from the 
use of this salutation, to raise reports injurious to 
Christian purity. It did not long continue to be 
practised in public assemblies, being probably gradu- 
ally relinquished, There is some reason, however, 
to think that it continued among several of the sects 
denominated heretics ; where it gave occasion to the 
same reports of promiscuous embraces, as it had 
done when in general use among Christians. 

KITE, a bird of prey, and therefore placed by 
Moses among the unclean birds, Lev. xi. 14. See 
Birps 

KITHLISH, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 40. 

KITRON, a city of Zebulun, which that tribe 
could uot take from the Canaanites, Judg. i. 30. IKi- 
tron is Sippor, (Sepphoris,) says Bab. Megill. (fol. 6. 
1.) a very strong place, and the largest city in Gali- 
lee. It is noted in the Talmuds for being a univer- 
sity; in which taught rabbi Judah the Holy, who 
died here. 

KITTIM, son of Javan, and grandson of Noah, 
Gen. x. 4. See Cuirrm. 

KNEADING-TROUGHS., In the description of 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, (Exed. 
xii, 34.) we read that “the people took their dough 
before it was leavened, their kneading-troughs being 
hound up in their clothes upon their shoulders.” 
Persons who know how cumbersome our kneading- 
troughs are, and how much Jess important they are 
than many other utensils, may wonder at this state- 
ment, and find a difficulty in accounting for it, But 
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this wonder will cease, when it is understood that 
the vessels which the Arabs make use of, for knead- 
ing the unleavened cakes they prepare for those who 
travel in the very desert through which Israel passed, 
are only small wooden bowls; and that they seem 
to use no other 10 their Own tents for that purpose 
or any other; these bowls being used by them for 
kneading their bread, and serving up their provisions 
when cooked. It will appear, that nothing could be 
more convenient than kneading-troughs of this sort 
for the Israelites in their journey. Mr.- Harmer, 
however, expresses himself as being a little doubt- 
fil, whether these were the things that Moses meant, 
since it seems that the Israelites had made a pro- 
vision of corn sufficient for their consumption for 
about a month, which they were preparing to bake all 
at once ; but which their own little wooden bowls, 
used to knead the bread in they wanted forasingle day, 
could not contain, nor yet well carry a number of those 
things they had borrowed of the Egyptians. Be- 
sides, he adds, Dr. Pococke informs us, that the Arabs 
actually carry their dough in something else ; for, after 
having spoken of their copper dishes put one within 
another, and their wooden bowls, in which they 
make their bread, and which make up all the kiteben 
furniture of an Arab, even where he is settled; he 
gives us a description of a round leather coverlet, 
which they lay on the ground, and which serves 
them to eat from. This piece of furniture has, he 
says, rings round it, by which it is drawn together 
with a chain, that has a hook to it, to hang it by. It 
is drawn together, and in this manner they bring it 
full of bread, and when the repast is over, carry it 
away at once, with all that is left. (Vol. i. p. 182.) 
Whether this utensil is rather to be understood by 
the word translated kneading-troughs, than the Arab 
wooden bowl, Mr. Harmer does not positively deter- 
mine; but he remarks that there is nothing, in the 
other three places in which the word occurs, to con- 
tradict this explanation. These places are Exod. 
viii. 3; Deut. xxvili. 5 and 17. in the two last of 
which places it is translated store. See also under 
CaRAVANSERAIL. 

Niebuhr’s description of this travelling equipage, 
in which we find a piece of furniture of the same 
nature as that just spoken of, and suitable, not only 
for the same purpose, but for others also, may be 
useful. We observe, that this is usually slungon the 
camels, in travelling; which accounts for the re- 
mark of the Israelite writer, that the people “ carried 
their kneading-bags on their shoulders” knapsack- 
fashion, bound up, that is, drawn close; which may 
be ascribed to two coincident causes, (1.) they had 
uot camels sufficient to transport the baggage of such 
a numerous host; (2.) they were sent away with 
speed, and had no time allowed them to procure 
travelling animals for general accommodation ; they 
must either carry their food themselves, or relin- 
quish it. “In the deserts through which we were 
to travel, (says Niebuhr,) a tent and beds were indis- 

ensably necessary. We had a neat collection of 
tenon utensils made of copper, and tinned without 
and within. Instead of glasses, which are so liable 
to be broken, we used also copper bowls completely 
tinned. A bottle of thick leather served us as a ca- 
raffe. Our butter we put up in a leathern jar. In 
a wooden box, covered with Jeather, and parted out 
into shelves, we stored our spiceries of all sorts ; and 
in another similar hox we laid our candles; in the 
lid of the latter, we fixed an iron socket which served 
us fora candlestick, We had large lanterns of folded 
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linen, with the lid and bottom of tin. Fora table, 
with table linen, we had a round piece of leather, 
with iron rings at certain distances round it, through 
which cords were passed, after our meals; and the 
table hung, in the form of a purse, upon one of our 
camels. But we imprudently put our wine into 
great flasks, called in the Hast damasjanes, and large 
enough, each of them, to contain twenty ordinary 
bottles. ‘These vases are very liable to be broken by 
the jolting of the camels, as we found by the loss of 
a part of our wine. It is much better to put your 
wine, when you are to carry it upon camels, into 
goat-skin bottles. This species of vessels may at 
first appear little suitable for the purpose; but they 
communicate no bad taste to the liquor, if the skins 
have been properly dressed. The same vessels an- 
swer best to carry the store of water that is requisite 
in travelling through dry and desert countries.” 
(Vol. i. p. 163. Eng. edit.) The reader may now 
have a much clearer idea of the article designed by 
the Hebrew historian, than was possible for him to 
conceive from the rendering of the English version 
—kneading-trough. The notion of a kneading- 
trough, and that of an open leather cover, forming a 
bag, are so dissimilar, that it seems absolutely neces- 
sary, were it only to avoid that ridicule to which 
scepticism is ever prompt, that a different word 
should be substituted; a word more expressive of 
the subject and utensil intended, and also of its state, 
as “bound up.” In fact, if proper terms were se- 
lected to particularize, if not to describe, the utensils 
of the East, as well domestic as others, with which 
we are now much more intimately acquainted than 
our worthy and venerable translators were, many of 
the sneers that pass for wit, while they are nothing 
better than sheer ignorance, would lose even that 
shadow of support to their profaneness at which 
they catch, for want of more correct information. 

KNOWLEDGE. ‘To consider this word fully, 
would make a very extensive article ; a few remarks 
must suffice. (1.) It imports, to understand—to have 
acquired information respecting a subject. (2.) It 
implies discernment, judgment, discretion ; the power 
of discrimination. It may be partial; we see but in 
part, we know but in part, 1 Cor. xiii. 9. (3.) To 
have ascertained by experiment, Gen. xxii. 12. (4.) 
It implies discovery, detection; by the law 1s the 
knowledge of sin, Rom. iii. 20. 

Natural knowledge is acquired by the senses, by 
sight, hearing, feeling, &c.; by reflection; by the 
proper use of our reasoning powers; by natural 
genius; dexterity improved by assiduity and culti- 
vation into great skill. So of husbandry, (Isa. xxviii. 
36.) of art and elegance, (Exod. xxxv. 31.) in the in- 
stance of Bezalecl. Spiritual knowledge is the gift 
of God; but may be improved by study, considera- 
tion, &c. . f 

The priests’ lips should keep knowledge ; (Mal. ii. 

-¥not keep it to themselves, but keep it in store for 
others; to communicate knowledge is the way to 
preserve it. | 

Knowledge is spoken of as an emblematical per 
son, as riches, and treasures, as excellency, and as the 
gift of God. 

“Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth ; (1 
Cor. viii. 1.) i. e. the knowledge of speculative and 
useless things, which tend only to gratify curiosity 
and vanity, which contribute neither to our own sal- 
vation nor to our neighbor’s, neither to the public 
good, nor to God’s glory ; such knowledge is much 
more dangerous than profitable. The true scienre 
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is that of salvation; the best employment of our 
knowledge is in sanctifying ourselves, in glorifying 
God, and in edifying our neighbor: this is the only 
sound knowledge. : 

God is the source and fountain of knowledge ; He 
knows all things, at all times,and in all places. Jesus 
Christ is possessed of universal knowledge; knows 
the heart of man, and whatever appertains to his 
mediatorial kingdom. Men know progressively ; 
and ought to follow on to know the Lord; what we 
know not now we may know hereafter. Holy angels 
know in a manner much superior to man; and, oc- 
casionally, reveal part of their knowledge to him. 
Unholy angels may know many things, of which 
man is ignorant. 
godliness is, to discern whit is desirable to be known, 
and what is best unknown; lest the knowledge of 
* good lost and evil got,” as in the case of our first 
parents, should prove the lamentable source of innu- 
merable evils. 

Knowledge of God is indispensable, self-knowl- 
edge is important, knowledge of others is desirable ; 
to be too knowing in worldly matters is often acces- 
sory to siuful knowledge; the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is a mean of escaping the pollu- 
tions which are in the world. Workers of iniquity 
have no knowledge; no proper conviction of the 
divine presence. Some men are brutish in their 
knowledge; e. g. he who knows that a wooden 
image is but a shapely-formed stump of a tree, yet 
worships it; he boasts of his deity, which, in fact, is 
an instance of his want of discernment, degrading 
even to brutality. Some are wicked in their knowl- 
edge, “knowing the depths of Satan, as they speak,” 
Rey. ii. 20. Strange indeed! that men should hoast 
of what is to their detriment, and pride themselves 
on knowing that the absence of which were their 
greatest felicity ! 

KOHATH, son of Levi, and father of Amram, 
Jebar, Hebron, and Uzziel, Gen. xlvi. 11. Kohath’s 
family was appointed to carry the ark and sacred 
vessels of the tabernacle, while Israel marched 
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through the wilderness, Exod. vi. 18; Numb. ty. 
4—6, &e. 

I. KORAH, son of Esau and Abolibamah, suc- 
ceeded Kenaz in part of the kingdom of Edom, 
Gen. xxxvi. 15, 16, 

Ii. KORAH, a son of Jehar, and head of the 
Korites, a celebrated family among the Levites. 
Korah being dissatisfied with ue rank he held among 
the sons of Levi,and envying the authority of Moses 
and Aaron, formed a party against them; in which 
he engaged Dathan, Abiram, and On, with 250 of the 
principal Levites, Numb. xvi. 1—3, &c. At the head 
of these rebels, Korah complained to Moses and 
Aaron, that they arrogated to themselves al] author- 
ity over the people of the Lord. Moses, falling with 
his face upon the earth, answered them, “ Let every 
one of you take his censer, and to-morrow he shall 
put incense into it; and offer it before the Lord ; and 
he shall be acknowledged priest whom the Lord 
shall choose and approve.” The next day Korah, 
with 250 of his faction, presenting themselves with 
their censers, the glory of the Lord appeared visibly 
over the taveruacle ; and a voice was heard, “ Sepa- 
rate yourselves from among this congregation, that I 
may consume them in a moment.” Moses and Aaron, 
hereupon, falling with their faces to the ground, in- 
terceded for the people ; and the Lord commanded 
them all to depart from about the tents of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. When the people were re- 
tired, Moses said, “If these men die the common 
death of all men, then the Lord hath not sent me; 
but if the earth open and swallow them up alive, 
then ye shall know that they have blasphemed the 
Lord.” As soon as he had spoken, the earth opened 
and swallowed the rebels up, with all that belonged 
to them. One thing which added to this surprisiu 
occurrence was, that when Korah was ous 
up in the eartli, his sons were preserved. David ap- 
pointed them their office in the temple, to guard the 
doors, and to sing praises. Several psalms are in- 
seribed to them, under the name of Korah ; as the 
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LABAN, son of Bethnel, and grandson of Nahor, 
brother to Rebekah, and father to Rachel and Leah. 
See Jacon. 

LABOR is sometimes taken for the fruit of labor, 
Ps. ev. 44, “And they inherited the labor -of the 
people» And elsewhere, “ Let strangers spoil his 
abor, and the first-fruits of their labors ;” that is, 
what they have acquired by their labor. 

LACHISH, a city in the south of Judah, Josh. x. 
23; xv. 39. It was rebuilt and fortified by Reho- 
boam, 2 Chron. xi. 9. Sennacherib besieged but 
did not take it, 2 Kings xviii. 17; xix. 8; 2 Chron. 
XXX a. : : 

_. LAISH, a city in the northern border of Pales- 
tine, acquired by the tribe of Dan, from whom it was 
subsequently called Dan, Judg. Aviii. 7, 29. (See 
Dan.) ‘The Laish mentioned Isa. x.30. may, or may 
not, be the Laish of Dan. The prophet commands 
the daughter of Gallim to lift up her voice, so that it 
may be heard to a distance ; but whether to so great 
a distance as Dan, may be doubted. Indeed, it does 
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not appear for what purpose her screams should be 
heard so far off ; but if this Laish were a town nearer 
to Geba, Gibeah, and the other places mentioned, 
then this alarm might be intended to reach Laish, 
for the purpese of inducing its inhabitants to join in 
the general flight. 

LAKE, a confluence of waters. The principal 
lakes in Judea were the lake Asphaltites, or Dead 
sea, the lake of Tiberias, and the lake Semechon, or 
Merom. See the respective articles. ; 

LAMB, the young of a sheep; but in Scripture it 
sometimes comprehends the kid; the Hebrews at 
the passover were at liberty to choose either fora 
yictim. The original, seh, in general signifies a 
youngling, whether of a goat or ewe. “ A lamb of 
a year old,” may be interpreted a lamb of the year, 
born in the year, but which does not suck; for to 
sacrifice the paschal famb while it used the teat, or 
to seethe it in the milk of its dam, was prohibited, 
Exod. xii. 5; Lev. xxiii. 12. On other occasions the 
law required, that the young should be eft eight 
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days with its dam before it was offered, Exod. xxii. 
30; Ley. xxii. 27. The prophets represent the Mes- 
siah, in meekness, like a lamb which is sheared, or 
carried to the altar, without complaint, Isa. lil, 7; 
Jer. xi. 19. In the Revelation our Saviour is sym- 
bolized as a lamb that had been sacrificed. ‘The 
wicked at the judgment are compared to goats, the 
righteous to lambs. 

LAMB OF GOD. By this name John the Bap- 
tist called our Saviour, (John i, 29, 36.) to signify his 
inpocence, and his quality as a victim to be offered 
for the sins of the world. Or, he might allude to 
these words of the prophet: “He is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth,” Isa. 
liii. 7. If it were a little before the passover—then 
the sight of a number of lambs going to Jerusalem 
to be slain on that occasion, might suggest the idea ; 
as if he had said, “ Behold the true, the most excel- 
Jent Lamb of God,” &c. 

I. LAMECH, son of Methuselah, and father of 
Noab. He was 182 years old at the birth of Noah; 
and he lived after it 595 years; his whole life was 
777; being born A. M. 874, and dying 1651. 

If. LAMEECH, son of Methusael, and father of Ja- 
bal, Jubal, Tubal-Cain, and Naamah, Gen. iv. 18, 
&c. He is conspicuous for his polygamy, of which 
he is thought to be the author, having married Adah 
and Zillah, There is some obscurity in Lamechi’s 
address to his wives: * Hear me, ye wives of Lamech ; 
have [ slain a man to my wounding, and a young 
man to my hurt! IfCain shall be avenged seven-fold, 
truly Lamech seventy-seven fold.” A tradition among 
the Hebrews says, that Lamech, growing blind, when 
hunting, killed Cain ignorantly, believing that he 
killed some beast; and that afterwards he slew his 
own son Tubal-Cain, who had been the cause of' this 
murder, because he had directed him to shoot at a 
certain place in the thicket where he heard some- 
thing stir. Other conjectures have been formed to 
explain the passage, almost all equally uncertain and 
absurd. Josephus says, Lamech had seventy-seven 
sons by his two wives; but Scripture mentions only 
three sons and one daughter. [The following would 
seem to be a more appropriate translation of La- 
mech’s address: “ Hear me, ye wives of Lamech ; I 
have slain a man who wounded me; a young man 
who smote me. If Cain, &c.” It is not to be un- 
derstood that Lamech had slain two persons; it is 
merely the repetition of poetic parallelism. R. 

LAMENTATIONS or Jeremran, a mournful 
poem, composed by the prophet, on occasion of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
first two chapters principally describe the calamities 
of the siege of Jerusalem ; the third deplores the per- 
secutions which Jeremiah himself had suffered ; the 
fourth adverts to the ruin and desolation of the city 
and temple, and the misfortune of Zedekiah ; and the 
fifth is a kind of form of prayer for the Jews in their 
captivity. At the close the prophet speaks of the 
cruelty of the Edomites, who had insulted Jerusalem 
in her misery, and threatens them with the wrath of 
God. 

The first four chapters of the Lamentations are in 
the acrostic form; every verse or couplet beginning 
with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, in regular 
order. The first and second chapters contain twenty- 
two verses, according to the letters of the alphabet ; 
the third chapter has triplets beginning with the same 
letter; and the fourth is like the first two, having 
twenty-two verses. The fifth chapter is not an acros- 
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tic. The style of Jeremiah’s Lamentations is lively, 
tender, pathetic and affecting. It was the twent of 
this prophet to write melancholy and moying elegies ; 
wud bever was a subject more worthy of tears, nor 
written with more tender and affecting sentiments. 

The Hebrews used to compose lamentations or 
mournful songs on the death of great men, princes 
and heroes, and ou occasion of public mis ries and 
calamities. (See 2 Chron. xxxy. 25.) “Behold they 
are written in the Lamentations.” ‘These, however, 
are lost, but we have those which were composed by 
David on the death of Absalom and Jonathan. The 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, having fore- 
told the desolations of Egypt, Tyre, Sidon and Bab- 
ylon, made lamentations on their fall. It seems by 
Jeremiah, that they had women hired to weep: “Call 
for the mourning women, and send for cunning 
women, and let them take up a wailing for us,” &c, 
(See Isaiah xiv. 4,5 ; xv. xvi. ; Jer. vii. 29; ix. 10,173 
xlviii, 832; Ezek. xix. 1; xxviii. 11; xxxii. 2.) 

LAMPS are frequently mentioned in Scripture. 
That with seven brauches, which Moses placed in 
the holy place, and those which Solomon placed after- 
wards in the temple of Jerusalem, are described in 
the article CanDLESTICK. 

This article will embrace the other kinds of lamps 
or lanterns mentioned in Seripture. The subject, 
though of the most familiar nature, has its difficulties 
and its variations. 

It is evident, that lamps intended for the interior of - 
dwellings, for what may be described as “chamber 
use,” are likely to be very different in construction, in 
form, and in management also, from those which are 
expected to meet the impulse of the open air, the 
evening breeze, and, occasionally, the ruder blasts of 
strong winds. The necessity for proper distinction 
appeared urgent to Mr. Harmer; but as that inge- 
nious writer refers only to the New Testament for 
instances of the application of his remarks, there is 
at least an equal necessity for ascertaining the kinds 
mentioned in the Old Testament, nor less propriety 
in distinguishing them, and in maintaining that dis- 
tinction, according to their application. 

The following extract is from this writer’s Ohser- 
vations: (vol. ii. p.429, or iv. p. 274, Amer, ed.) 
“Captain Norden, among other particulars he thought 
worthy of notice; has given some account (part i. p. 
83.) of the lamps and lanterns that they make use of 
commonly at Cairo. ‘The Jamp, he tells ns, ‘is of 
the palm-tree wood, of the height of twenty-three 
inches, and made in a very gross manner. ‘The glass, 
that hangs in the middle, is half filled with water and 
has oil on the top, about three fingers in depth. The 
wick is preserved dry at the bottom of the glass, 
where they have contrived a place for it, and ascends 
through a pipe. These lamps do not give much 
light; yet they are very commedious, hecause they 
are transported easily from one place to another. 
With regard to the Janterns, they bave pretty nearly 
the figure of the cage, and are made with reeds. It 
is a collection of five or six glasses, like to that ofthe 
lamp which has been just described. They suspend 
them by cords in the middle of the streets, when 
there is any great festival at Cairo,-and they put 
painted paper in the place of the reeds.’ Were these 
the lanterns that those who came totake Jesus made 
use of ? or were they such lamps as these that Christ 
referred to in the parable of the vi. gins? or are we 
rather to suppose that these lanterns are appropriated 
to the Egyptian illuminations, and that Dr, Pococke’s 
account of the lanterns of this country will give us a 
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better idea of the lanterns that were anciently made 
use of at Jerusalem? ‘By night,’ says that author, 
(Deseript. of the East, vol. i.) speaking of the travel- 
ling of the people of Egypt, ‘they rarely make use of 
tents, but lie in the open air, having large lanterns, 
made like a pocket paper lantern, the bottom and top 
being of copper, tinned over: and instead of paper, 
they are made with linen, which is extended by 
hoops of wire, so that when it is put together it serves 
as a candlestick, &c...... and they have a con- 
trivance to hang it up abroad, by means of three 
staves.’ It appears from travellers, that lamps, wax- 
candles, torches, lanterns, and cresset-lights, (a kind 
of movable beacon,) are all made use of among the 
eastern people. (‘Thevenot, part ii. p. 35 and 37; 
Norden, part i. p. 124; Hanway.) I think also, that 
there are only three words in the New Testament to 
express these things by, of which iv y1o¢ seems to sig- 
nify the common Jamps that are used in ordinary 
life, (Luke xv. 8.) which, according to Norden, afford 
but litde light. dséu7«c, whichis one of the words 
made use of, (John xviii. 3.) seems to mean any sort 
of light that shines brighter than common, whether 
torches, blazing resinous pieces of wood, or lamps 
that are supplied with more than ordinary quantities 
of oil, or other unctuous substances; such as that 
mentioned by Hanway, in his Travels, (vol. i. p. 223.) 
which stood in the court-yard of a person of some 
distinction in Persia, was supplied with tallow, and 
was sufficient to enlighten the whole place, as a sin- 
gle wax-candle served for the illumination of the 
room where he was entertained ; and such, I presume, 
were the lamps our Lord speaks of in the parable of 
the virgins, which were something of the nature of 
common lamps, for they were supplied with oil; but 
then were supposed to be sufficient for enlightening 
the company they went to meet, on a very joyful oc- 
casion, which required the most. vigorous lights, 
Sir J. Chardin, in his MS. note on Matt. xxv. 44, in- 
forms us, that in many parts of the East, and in par- 
ticular in the Indies, instead of torches and flambeaux, 
they carry a pot of oil in one hand, and a lamp fullof 
oily rags in the other. This seems to be avery happy 
illustration of this part of the parable. He observes, 
in another of the MSS. that they seldom make use of 
candles in the East, especially among the great; 
candles casting but little light, and they sitting at a 
considerable distance from them. Ezek. i. 13, rep- 
resents the light of lamps accordingly as very lively. 
The other word, (pa'c,) which occurs in John xviii. 
3, is no where else to be found in the New Testa- 
ment; and whether it precisely means lanterns, as 
our translators render the word, I do not certainly 
know. If it do, conclude, without much hesitation, 
that it signifies such linen lanterns as Pococke gives 
an account of, rather than those mentioned by Nor- 
den, which seem rather to be machines more proper 
for illuminations than for common use ; and if so, the 
eyangelist perhaps means, that they came with such 
lanterns as people were wont to make use of when 
abroad in the night; but lest the weakness of the 
light should give an opportunity to Jesus to escape, 
many of them had torches, or such large and bright 
burning lamps as were made use of on nuptial solem- 
nities, the more effectually to secure him. Such was 
the treachery of Judas and the zeal of his attendants !” 

The remarks introduced in explanation of marriage 
processions, (see Marrrace,) have furnished materi- 
als for a correct judgment on the nature and form of 
the lamps used In evening perambulations, on such 


public occasions. Mr. Harmer is more happy in re- 
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ferring those described by Chardin to the parable of 
the virgins, than in some other of his conjectures, 
To do this subject justice, it might be considered un- 
der several distinctions: as, (1.) Military lamps, those 
intended to meet the exigencies of night, in the exter- 
nal air, when the breeze is lively, or when the wind 
is high. (2.) Domestic lamps, those intended for 
service in the interior of a dwelling, or to be carried 
about into all parts of it; but not powerful enough to 
resist a gale of wind in the open air. (3.) Lamps for 
religious uses ; those hung up in temples, or deposit- 
ed in the sacred recesses of edifices, public or private, 
&ec. Weshall, however, attend only to the distinction 
between lamps for the exterior, the open air; and 
lamps for the interior, domestic purposes. It is the 
more necessary to institute a distinction of this kind, 
because Scripture uniformly maintains it, by employ- 
ing two very different terms to express artificial lights ; 
as well in the Old Testament as in the New. We 
might add, because Schleusner has been somewhat 
too liberal in his definition of the term lampas, of 
which he says, “ generatim omne, quod lucet, notat.” 
But whatever shines is not a lamp in Scripture, as 
may appear from comparing certain passages. 

1. We meet with the Hebrew term -y55, lapid, 
properly lampid, (whence the word lamp,) in that 
remarkable history of the “ smoking furnace and the 
burning lamp,” which ratified the covenant made 
with Abraham, (Gen. xv. 17.) where the meaning is 
simply aflame. The text observes, that, (1.) it was 
after the sun was gone down, (2.) when it was dark, 
what is rendered a furnace, passed ; and this is ex- 
pressly noted as (3.) smoking. Whatever light, or 
splendor, overcame the darkness of the evening, with 
the much greater darkness occasioned by the a 
of the smoke by which it was immediately surround- 
ed, and in the centre of which it blazed, was certainly 
not feeble, or dim, but lively, vigorous, and even 
powerful. The action took place in the open air; 
and this lamp, described as burning, was competent 
to resist, and more than resist, every impulse of the 
atmosphere. With this we may compare the appear- 
ances at the giving of the law, (Exod. xx. 18.) when 
we read (ver. 21.) of “the thick darkness” where 
God was; of the ‘mountain smoking,” and of the 
“thunderings”—implying the concussion of dense 
clouds—but, notwithstanding these powerful impedi- 
ments to the passage of light, yet the lampadim—less 
properly “lightnings” than glowing flames—distin- 
guished themselves by the intensity and the continu- 
ance of their effulgence ; to the great terror of all the 
people. The impropriety of rendering lampadim by 
“lightnings,” is evident, on considering a passage 
where the two words meet, and must be distinguished 
in the description of a majestic person, (Dan. x. 6.) 
whose countenance had the brightness of lightning, 
(p 2, the regular term for the flashes of this meteor,) 
and his eyes were aslampadi of fire ; that is, glowing, 
clear, steady, conspicuous flames ; not vibrating, not 
blazing, but compact and still. It would manifest a 
deplorable deficiency in taste and propriety, to com- 
pare an earthly production with these celestial ap- 
pearances ; but whoever has contemplated a great 
body of gas lights, purposely combined, will at least 
be prepared to admit the overpowering effulgence of 
a brightness very different from that of lightning. 

We must now descend to the humbler walks of 
humanity. We read in Judg. vii. 16, that the invent 
ive Gideon gaye to his soldiers, at his surprise of the 
Midianites, by night—* pitchers, and lamps within 
the pitchers.” There can be no doubt but what this 
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nero would adopt the most powerful lights he could 


obtain. Weak rush lights would not answer bis pur- 
pose. His intention was to make the most tremen- 


dous noise possible with bis trumpets ; and the most 
terrific display of blazing brightness by means of his 
lamps, suddenly beaming with malignant splendor, 
in several parts of the Midianite host, at the same mo- 
ment. ‘They were, therefore, strong luminaries. We 
may say the same of the lampid of Samson ; (Judg. 
xv. 4.)—it was a burner not to be extinguished by the 
rude blast of night. Moreover, the lampid is made 
an object of comparison in Isa. Ixii. 1, “I will not 
hold my peace—till the salvation of Zion go forth as 
a lamp that burneth.” (Comp. Ezek. 1.13; Zech. xii. 
6, etal.) Certainly, these comparisons imply a ve- 
hement, or at least a glowing, brilliant illuminator. 

There is a passage in Job xii. 5, which should be 
illustrated in the present article ; but the critics are 
by no means agreed on its import ; whether this at- 
tempt to explain it be satisfactory must be left for 
others to determine. Our translation reads, “ He 
that is ready to slip with his feet is as a lamp despis- 
ed in the thought of him that is at ease.” Scott 
renders, 


Contempt pursues the fall’n ; exalted ease 
With scornful eye unhappy virtue sees. 


Good takes an unjustifiable liberty with the text, 
and transfers the first word of this verse to the end 
of the preceding one: he reads, 


The just, the perfect man, is a laughing-stock to the 
proud ; 

A derision, amidst the sunshine of the prosperous, 

While ready to slip with his feet. 


[The simplest interpretation, however, is that of 
the common translation. The sense plainly is, that 
aman in adversity is, to the prosperous man, as a 
lamp about to expire, which gives but a fainter and 
fainter light, and is, therefore, of no value. R. 

The LXX have constantly rendered the Hebrew 
term lampid by the Greek lampas; which we shall 
find employed in the New Testament, as well as in 
the Old, to signify a light for exterior service. Hay- 
ing noticed the effulgent appearances attendant on 
celestial powers descending upon earth, we shall be 
excused for calling the attention of the reader, in the 
first place, to a like phenomenon in heaven, Rey. iv. 
5. “Out of the throne proceeded lightnings, and 
thunderings, and voices; and there were seven lamps 
of fire (<mru Aewmddeg mug) burning before the throne, 
which are the seven Spirits of God.” This appear- 
ance is sufficiently explained by comparison with 
what has been said on Exod. xx. 18. Again, in chap. 
viii. 10, ‘There fell from heaven a great star, burning 
as it were a lamp, dotio wéyac zandueros dog Aogumig x— 
the comparison implies a flame sufficiently vigorous 
to resist the effect of the velocity with which the 
meteor travelled, to resist the extinguishing powers 
of the atmosphere, incaleulably increased by that 
velocity. The allusion is, probably, to a comet, said 
to fall to the earth. Comets were reckoned among 
stars by the ancients; and the Romans sometimes 
called a comet, fax, a torch, or fax celestis,a heavenly 
torch. The term lamp, however, adding the notion 
of a long train of fire streaming behind it, seems more 
appropriate in this place than that of torch. 

The parable of the virgins (Matt. xxv.) can give us 
no trouble, after what has been said: the allusion is, 
plainiy, to lamps of sufficient strength to retain their 
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flame however agitated, whether by the bearer, or by 
the wind. And the same we must conceive of the 
lamps, not “ torches,” of John xviii. 38, where we read, 
“Judas, having received a band of men and officers 
from the chief priests and Pharisees, came with lan- 
terns, and torches, and weapons”—xetu garer zul hou 
The term phanos probably means a light- 
holder, that is, having the light within it; the term 
lampas certainly means a luminary, baving the light 
on the outside ; but it is not easy to fix on the form 
of the lamp. If this band of men and officers were 
Roman soldiers, the lamp might be the same as the 
Romans employed in their armies ; one of which is 
carried among other necessaries attending the army 
of Trajan, at the commencement of his military ex- 
pedition across the Danube, represented on his me- 
morial pillar at Rome. It isa square pot (of iron, no 
doubt) fixed on the end of a tall pole: it is close on 
the sides, and open only at the top, in which it differs 
from implements used for the same purposes by 
modern inhabitants of the East. Major Hope says, 
“A Turkish camp is lighted up, at night, by a kind of 
large lanterns, formed of iron hoops, and fastened on 
long poles. Several of these lights, in which rags 
impregnated with grease, oil, or resinous substance, 
are burned, are placed in front of the tent of each of 
the pachas.”—The greater number implies the greater 
dignity. 

Baron du Tott (p. iii. 114.) describes the means 
used by the Turks to surprise their enemies as passing 
strange: “The high treasurer, commanding a de- 
tachment in the night, was lighted by the flame of 
resinous wood, burning in iron chafing-dishes fixed 
to long poles. He therefore got the surname of The 
Blazer.” If the detachment sent to seize Jesus were 
Jewish guards, rather than Roman, it might be thought 
that open cages, as Hill calls them, or chafing-dishes, 
as Baron du Tott describes them, were the lamps 
they carried ; but the term does not appear to deter- 
mine their form or construction. 

2. A lamp for domestic use is called -3, +3, 1, 
Ner, Nir, or Nur, in the Hebrew ; a word which is 
frequently rendered “candle” in our version. It im- 
ports apparently a weaker kind of light. We read of 
the industrious woman, (Prov. xxxi. 18.) “ Her can- 
dle () goeth not out by night.” Whether the term 
“candle” be unexceptionable here, might be ques- 
tioned; but, certainly, the busy housewife’s light is 
understood to be in the inside of her house. Candles, 
among us, are columns of solid tallow, wax, &c. 
surrounding a wick; but in countries where oil is 
plentiful, and especially in hot countries, the prefer- 
ence will naturally be given to small, portable oil 
lamps; and perhaps it were to be wished that our 
language afforded a diminutive to express this piece 
of domestic furniture ;—as in Spanish, lampara, 
lamparilla. When we read of the “golden candle- - 
stick,” in Exodus and Leviticus, we naturally con- 
nect with it the idea of a stand for holding candles, 
but we find directions for trimming and filling the 
lamps, which shows this idea to be erroneous. See 
CANDLESTICK. 

This restriction of the term JVer to an interior light, 
corrects the usual acceptation of a passage in Job 
xxix. 8, which is commonly understood of the benefit 
derived from the light cf a lamp, by aman who is 
walking abroad in a dark night; thus rendered in our 
English translation : 


Tt adem, 


When his (God’s) candle shined upon my head, 
And when by his light I walked through darkness.. 
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But Scott saw the application of this to a domestic 
incident : “ His candle, or rather his lamp, is probably 
an allusion to the lamps which hung from the ceiling 
o1 the wealthy Arabs.” He adds, ‘lhe latter phrase, 
* by his light I walked through darkness,’ refers, it is 
likely, to the fires, or other lights, which were carried 
vefore the caravans in their night travels through the 

_ deserts,” such as we have already noticed.—Good, 
slightly changing the tense of the verb, reads, 


When he suffered his lamp to shine upon my head, 
And by its light [ illumined the darkness! 


The reference is probably to the mode by which 
the palaces and mansions of the great were illuminat- 
ed in ancient times, of which we have an excellent 
description in Lucretius, well known to have been 
afterwards closely copied by Virgil. (De Rer. Nat. 
li. 24.) 

Good’s change of the agent has the air of an im- 
perfection in this passage: after the action, or sup- 
posed action, of Deity, the party honored should be 
perfectly quiet; he should not aflirm, “J illamined 
the darkness.” Job means to say, “I was admitted 
to the interior of his residence, his splendid abode ; 
and lamps for interior illumination enabled me to pass 
through those approaches to his presence, which, 
without such irradiation, were absolute darkness.” 
This differs something from Scott’s conception of the 
latter verse ; yet, if the lights of that verse be refer- 
red to those which stand before the tents of Turkish 
grandees, as already stated, the difference would dis- 
appear, Such luminaries would direct the person 
who approached, however dark the night might be. 

A similar conception verifies the import of another 


passage : 


The light of the wicked shall be cast out, 
And the spark of his fire shall not shine: 
The light shall be dark in his tabernacle, 
And his candle shall be put out with him. 
Job xviii. 5, 6. 


“Tn his tabernacle”—rather, in his most splendid 
tent (7px); that of his dignity and grandeur. “ His 
candle,” rather his lamp, (73) “which is hung high 
over him in the ceiling of bis tent, even that shall be 
extinguished.” The term here, also, preserves its 
import, as marking an interior light. Scott’s note on 
the passage is characteristic of the manners of the 
country: “These metaphors denote, in general, the 
splendor and festivity in which such men live. There 
is, however, an allusion, we think, in the fifth verse, 
to what an Arabian poet calls the fires of hospitality— 
beacons lighted on the tops of bills by persons of dis- 
tinction among the Arabs, to direct and invite tray- 
ellers to their houses and table. Hospitality was 
their national glory ; and the loftier and larger these 
fires were, the greater was the magnificence thought 
to be: a wicked rich man, therefore, would affect this 
piece of state, from vanity and ostentation. Another 
“Arabian poet expresses the permanent prosperity of 
his family almost in the very words of our author: 
‘ Neither is our fire, lighted for the benefit of the night 
stranger, extinguished”” It is but just to call the 
attention of the reader to his choice between this illus- 
na and that we have above suggested from major 

ope. , 

This term occurs so frequently, that much time 
might be spent in tracing it; but what has been said 
is sufficient to justify the analogy that derives from 
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this domestic lamp the metaphor of life, and of re 
newed life, rather than from the external lamp, though 
that were much more powerful. So when we read 
(2 Sam, xxi. 17.) that David’s servants forbade his ex- 
posing himself any more in battle—that thou quench 
not the light (the lamp, -3) of Israel—this allusion to 
the king’s life is, with the greatest propriety, drawn 
from the domestic, the family lamp. Again, (1 Kings 
xi. 36,) God says, “ And unto his son will I give one 
tribe, that David my servant may have a light (+3, a 
domestic lamp) always before me in Jerusalem, the 
city which I have chosen to put my name there.” 
This certainly implies the continuance of David’s 
family ; but when the ten tribes were broken off from 
his regal descendants, the simile would have been 
without resemblance, in fact, contradictory, had it 
referred to the splendid blaze of the more conspicu- 
ous illuminator, the greater lamp. Hence arises 
something of difficulty, to distinguish whether the 
term be used literally, or metaphorically, in certain 
passages. When we read, that the light, the domes- 
tic lamp, of the wicked shall be put out, we are not 
always sure that it means a luminary ; it may mean 
posterity—bis family shall fail; or, on the contrary, 
what seems at first sight to imply posterity, may 
refer to the light, the lamp of the tent, tabernacle, or 
dwelling. 

We come now to the consideration of the repre- 
sentative of this domestic lamp, in the New Testa- 
ment, where, we believe, there is no instance of the 
word lampas being applied to an article of interior 
use. Aryros, alight, whence dvyre, a light-holder, 
badly rendered in the English version, a candle, and 
a candlestick, imports an illuminator proper to an 
apartment ; and when we read’(Rev. i. 12, &c.) of the 
“seven golden candlesticks,” and of “one walking 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks,” we 
should by no méans conceive of loose, isolated can- 
dlesticks, like those in use among ourselves, but of 
the seven-branched lamp-stand, a principal article 
of furniture in the Mosaic tabernacle. (See Can- 
DLESTICK.) So we read (Matt. v. 15.) “ Neither do 
men light a candle, (4:'yror, a lamp,) and put it under 
a bushel, (a measure less than a peck,) but put it on 
a candlestick, (4vzr@, a lamp-stand,) and it giveth 
light to all in the house.” ‘This passage would read 
more correctly, “ Neither do they light the lamp, and 
place it under a small measure, but on the lamp-stand, 
and it is competent to give light to all the residence.” 
It seems to import the customary lamp of the family, 
and one only; like that of the poor widow, (Luke 
xv. 8.) who, having lost one piece of silver out of ten, 
lights the lamp, (4v'yver,) which she carries about 
into all parts of her residence, searching every creek 
and corner. The simplicity, not to say the poverty, 
of the family, is very expressive in this simile ; they 
surely would not conceal the only lamp they had. 
A more wealthy establishment had many lamps, 
Luke xii. 35. Let your loins be girded about, and 
your lights (of av'yror, the lamps) brightly burning, 
(zarouéror, because fresh trimmed,) like servants ex- 
pecting their lord’s return from a wedding-feast, that 
at whatever time of night he come home, they may 
open to him instantly ; and he may find all things in 
order. : F 

These passages prove sufficiently that 4r'yroe de 
notes a household implement, a domestic lamp; a 
lamp that shines in a dark place ; (2 Pet. i. 19.) a 
lamp, the services of which may be dispensed with 
in the heavenly Jerusalem; (Rev. xxii. 5.) for there 
shall be no night there: and they need no candle 
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atzror, lamp. No, the Lamb is tae lamp (¢ 4uzroc} 
thereof, chap. xxi. 23. 

The description given of John the Baptist may 
seem to militate against this notion : He was a burn- 
ing and a shining light ; (John vy. 35.) properly, he 
was the lamp, 6 4vyvoc, the burning and. shining ; 
also, he certainly was much in the desert, and at no 
time very domestic. As to the term burning (c«(se- 
voc.) Campbell dissents from the opinion of those who 
would make it refer to the ardor, zeal, or power of 
John’s example: he observes, very properly, that a 
lamp is used, not for warming people, but for giving 
them light. And certainly, the good servants (Luke 
xii. 35.) are not expected to have their lamps burn- 
ing for the purpose of warming their lord, but for 
enlightening the apartments, or the passages to the 
apartments, and giving him an honorable reception. 
Moreover, since the days of Campbell, we are able 
to give a further account of John, whom his follow- 
ers boasted of as the light, the apostle of light, (see 
Zasians,) insomuch, that the evangelist found it 
necessary to say explicitly, “He was not that light ; 
but came to bear witness,” &c. Since, then, the 
phrase was current among the Jews, concerning 
John, our Lord takes it in theirsense and application, 
implying splendor, brilliancy ; but we may well 
question, with Campbell, whether it implies heat, or 
any thing beyond the brightness of which a domes- 
tic lamp is susceptbile, If this be correct, the other 
part of the objection of course falls. 

Another metaphorical use of this lamp respects 
the eye; the light, lamp, of the body is the eye, 
(Matt. vi. 22.) but as the eyes of some have been 
compared to burning lamps, (lampadim,) should not 
the same comparison be maintained here? We ap- 
prehend not ; because this lamp is understood to 
illuminate only the body itself; not beyond it; and 
as a domestic lamp may enlighten al] parts of a 
house, being properly directed, so may the eye be 
directed to all the members of the body, and inspect 
them all in succession ; which it is not the intention 
of the comparison employed by Daniel, and in the 
Revelation, to express. 

This article may be closed by remarking, that we 
are so much accustomed to the use of glass for trans- 
parency, in every form and application, that it is 
with some difficulty we conceive of a light-holder, 
or lantern, as complete without it. But we should 
not forget the horn lanterns used by our carriers, 
ostlers, watchmen, &c. horn being much safer, be- 
cause less brittle, than glass ; and though it is certain 
that the ancients had glass equally perfect with our 
own, yet we are at a loss to prove that they used it 
in the construction of lanterns. That they employed 
a transparent substance of some kind, is evident, 
from a ship’s lantern hanging from the aplustrum of 
a vessel in which Trajan is voyaging. It seems to 
distinguish the ship of the commander-in-chief; as 
the vessels in company have it not. 

The torches of antiquity were of all sizes, from a 
foot in length to six feet; and the largest of these 
were employed not only in military affairs, for sig- 
nals, &c. but also in religious processions. It may 
be questioned, whether lights of either of these kinds 
are really mentioned in Scripture, but as commenta- 
tors have inclined to find both torches and lanterns 
there, they could not well be passed over without 
notice. 

LAND, in the Old Testament, often denotes the 
country of the Israelites, or the particular country, 
or district, spoken of; the land of Canaan, the land 
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of Egypt, the land of Ashur, the land of Moab. “ Be- 
hold, my land is before thee;” (Gen. xx. 15.) settle 
where you please. In many places of our public 
version the phrase “all the earth” is used, where 
the meaning should be restricted to the land, or all 
the Jand. 

LANGUAGE. Several questions are proposed 
on this subject, as (1.) Whether Ged was the author 
of the original language. -(2.) Whether Adam re- 
ceived it from him by infusion; or formed and 
invented it by his own industry and labor. (3.) 
Whether this language is still in being. (4.) Where 
it is to be found. 

The ancients, who were unacquainted with the 
true history of the world’s creation, affirm, that un- 
der the happy reign of Saturn, not only all men, but 
all terrestrial animals, birds, and even fishes, spoke 
the same language; that mankind, not sufficiently 
sensible of their happiness, sent a deputation to Sat- 
urn, desiring immortality, representing, that it was 
not just that they should be without a prerogative 
granted by him to serpents, which are yearly re- 
newed by shedding their old skin, and assuming a 
new one, Saturn, in great anger, not only refused 
their request, but punished their ingratitude, by de- 
priving them of that unity of language which kept 
them associated. He confounded their language, 
and thereby put them under a necessity of separating. 
Hence we learn that the heathen attributed the con- 
fusion of tongues to a divine interposition ; and so 
far they confirm the history of what took place at 
Babel. 

Moses represents Adam and Eye as the stock 
whence all nations spring. He describes them as 
reasonable and intelligent persons, speaking, and 
giving names to things. Now, if we admit God as 
a Creator, there is no difficulty in acknowledging 
him to be the Author of the language of the first man ; 
and it is difficult to conceive of his attaining the 
power of language without a divine inspiration. 
There is scarcely any eastern language which has 
not aspired to the honor of having been the original ; 
but the majority of critics decide for the Hebrew, or 
its cognate, the Arabic ; the conciseness, simplicity, 
energy, and fertility of which ; their relation to the 
most ancient oriental languages, which seem to de- 
rive from them the etymologies of the earliest names 
borne by mankind ; the names of animals, which are 
all significant in them, and describe the nature and 
property of the animals, (particulars not observed in 
other languages ;)—all these characters uniting, in- 
cline us much in favor of their primacy andexcellency. 
The Hebrew has another privilege, that the most 
ancient and venerable books in the world are written 
in it. 

Language is the medium of communication be- 
tween the material animal life and the spiritual 
rational power, in man ; it is the link that connects 
the senses with the understanding. Whatever fac- 
ulties we may suppose belong to animals, we see 
no proof of their drawing inferences, conclusicns, 
and determinations consequent on the exercise of 
language. In respect to vocal sounds man may 
have taken hints and lessons from animals; but ani- 
mals have taken no discursive lessons from man. It 
is well worth while, then, to consider this invaluable 
gift of the Almighty ; and the rather, as it forms 
one of the chains of evidence that all the families of 
mankind are derived from the same origin; and are 
made, as the apostle’s expression is, “of one blood.” 
Late years have brought us acquainted with ancient 
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nguages which were formerly unknown to the 
earned of Europe ; among them the most venerable 
is the Sanscrit of India, Its structure is, apparently, 
too perfect, too refined and artificial, to warrant our 
admitting it as the first language of mankind ; yet in 
point of antiquity, it may compete with the Hebrew, 
as current in the days of Moses; and it is remarka- 
ble that the Mosaic writings seem to contain several 
words of Sanscrit origin ; (chiefly in the history of 
Baalam ;) which may give occasion to various re- 
flections. 

The following extracts from Niebuhr will show 
the fate of language, when those who speak it are 
subjected to foreigners of another tongue : never- 
theless, that some remains of it may survive the 
general wreck, in different places, is not incredible ; 
and such an account, with the manner in which 
it is preserved, is subjoined from the same author : 
“Many people living under the dominion of the 
Arabians and Turks, have lost the use of their mother 
tongue. The Greeks and Armenians settled in 
Egypt and Syria speak Arabic ; and the services of 
their public worship are performed in two languages 
at once. In Natolia, these nations speak their own 
Janguages in several different dialects. The Turkish 
officers sometimes extend their despotism to the 
language of their subjects. A pacha of Kaysar, who 
could not endure to hear the Greek language spo- 
ken, forbade the Greeks in his pachalic, under pain 
of death, to use any language but the Turkish. 
Since that prohibition was issued, the Christians of 
Kaysar and Angora have continued to speak the 
Turkish, and at present do not even understand their 
original language.” (Vol. ii. p. 259.) “In Syria and 
Palestine, indeed, no language is to be heard but the 
Arabic ; and yet the Syriac is not absolutely a dead 
language, but is still spoken in several villages in the 
pachalic of Damascus. In .many places, in the 
neighborhood of Merdin and Mosul, the Christians 
still speak in the Chaldean language ; and the inhab- 
itants of the villages who do not frequent towns, 
never hear any other than their mother tongue. 
The Christians born in the cities of Merdin and 
Mosul, although they speak Arabic, write in the Chal- 
dean characters, just as the Maronites write their 
Arabic in Syriac letters, and the Greeks write their 
Turkish in Greek letters.” 

Many languages now spoken may be traced to 
one common and primitive stock, as the original. 
Sir W. Jones has demonstrated, that three great 
branches of language are sufficient to account for all 
the varieties extant: and this hypothesis forms a very 
strong, as well as a new, argument in favor of the 
Mosaic history of the early post-diluvian ages, 
which represents the three great families as being 
implicated in the confusion of languages at Babel. 
But, should we allow a fourth branch, we should do 
violence to the narration of Moses. It is now, per- 
haps, impossible to combine, or even to ascertain, 
what words remaining in either, or in all, of the 
three branches, should be considered as belonging 
to the primitive language ; but, by way of showing 
how words may sometimes be traced into different 
dialeets, to which at first sight they appear to have 
little relation, the reader will accept the following 
note from a popular work: “—Numberless in- 
stances might be given, but our limits permit us to 

roduce only a few. In the Sanscrit, or ancient 
anguage of the Gentoos, ow signifies a day. (See 
Halhed’s preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws.) In 
other eastern languages, the same word was used to 
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denote both light and fire. Thus in the Chaldee, ur 
is fire ; in the Egyptian, or is the sun, or light ; (Plut. 
de Osir, et Isid ;) in the Hebrew, aor is light; in 
Greek, i (aer) is the air, often light; in Latin, aura 
is the air, from the AZolic Greek; and in Irish it is 
aear.” 

From what appears on this subject, we may war- 
rantably suppose, (1.) That the ancient Hebrew lan- 
guage retained a considerable portion of original 
words, and expressions, or modes of expression. (2.) 
That some of these may occur in the Hebrew Serip- 
tures. (3.) That the sister dialects to the Hebrew, 
the Chaldee, the Arabic, &c. may also have retained 
many original words ; and when these radical words 
are similar to those retained by the Hebrew, an ade- 
quate knowledge of these Janguages cannot but con- 
tribute essentially to our understanding of passages 
where derivatives from such words occur in the 
Hebrew. And this is particularly fortunate, when 
such words occur but once in Holy Scripture ; 
when they have, as we may say, neither friend nor 
brother in the Holy language, the advantage to be 
derived from their relations, in foreign but kindred 
dialects, becomes invaluable. See Lerrrers. 

(‘To the student of the Bible one of the most im- 
portant subjects is the character and history of the 
original Janguages in which that holy book was writ- 
ten. In respect to the original Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, some remarks have been made, and the best 
sources of information pointed out, under the article 

REECE. Tor the Hebrew language a reference 
has been made to the present article. The Hebrew 
is but one of the cluster of cognate languages which 
anciently prevailed in western Asia; commonly 
called the oriental languages, or in late years the 
Semiltish, or Shemitish, languages, as belonging partic- 
ularly to the descendants of Shem. A proper know]- 
edge of the Hebrew, therefore, implies also an ac- 
quaintance with these other kindred dialects. The 
principal source of information on these points is the 
work of Gesenius entitled Geschichte der hebriischen 
Sprache und Schrift, History of the Hebrew Language 
and Letters, Leipsic, 1815. An abstract of the re- 
sults detailed in this work, accompanied with remarks 
of his own, was given by professor Stuart in the In- 
troduction prefixed to the first and second editions 
of his Hebrew Grammar, From these sources the 
following statements have been condensed. 

OrrenvraL or SuemitisH Lancuaces.—The lan- 
guages of western Asia, though differing in respect 
to dialect, are radically the same ; and have been so 
as far back as any historical records enable us to 
trace them. Palestine, Syria, Phenicia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, Arabia, and also Ethiopia, are 
reckoned as the countries where the languages com- 
monly denominated oriental have been spoken. Of 
late, many critics have rejected the appellation ori- 
ental, as being too comprehensive, and substituted 
that of Shemitish. Against this appellation, however, 
objections of a similar nature may be urged ; for no 
inconsiderable portion of those who spoke the lan- 
guages in question, were not descendants of Shem. 
It is doubtless a matter of indifference which appel- 
lation is used, if it be first defined. 

The oriental languages may be divided into three 
principal dialects ; viz. the Aramean, the Hebrew, 
and the Arabie.—(1.) The Arameean, spoken in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, or Chaldea, is 
subdivided into the Syriac and Chaldee dialects, 
sometimes called also the west and eust Arameean. 
—(2.) The Hebrew or Canaanitish dialect (Isa xix 
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18.) was spoken in Palestine, and probably, with 
little variation, in Phenicia and the Phenician colo- 
nies, e. g. at Carthage and other places. The re- 
mains of the Phenician and Punic dialects are too 
few and too much disfigured, to enable us to judge 
with certainty how extensively these languages were 
the same as the dialect of Palestine—({3.) The Ara- 
bic, to which the Ethiopic bears a special resem- 
blance, comprises, in modern times, a great variety 
of dialects as a spoken language, and is spread over 
a vast extent of country ; but so far as we are ac- 
quainted with its former state, it appears, nore an- 
ciently, to have been limited principally to Arabia 
and Ethiopia. 

The Arabic is very rich in words and forms; the 
Syriac, so far as it is yet known, is comparatively 
limited in both; the Hebrew holds a middle place 
between them, both as to copiousness of words and 
variety of forms. 

The Samaritan dialect appears to be made up, as 
one might expect, (see 2 Kings xvii.) of Aramrean 
and Hebrew. And the slighter varieties of Arabic 
are as numerous as the provinces where the lan- 
guage is spoken. In all these cases, however, we 
commonly name the slighter differences provincial- 
isms rather than dialects. 

It is uncertain whether any of the oriental or 
Shemitish dialects were spoken in Assyria proper, 
or in Asia Minor. The probability seems to be 
against the supposition that the Assyrians used them ; 
and a great part of Asia Minor, before it was subju- 
gated by the Greeks, most probably spoke the same 
language with Assyria, i. e. perhaps a dialect of the 
Persian. A small part only of this section of Asia 
seem to have spoken a Shemitish dialect. (Gesen. 
Geschichte, § 4. 1. and § 17. 3.) When western Asia 
is described, therefore, as speaking the Shemitish 
languages, the exceptions just made are to be uni- 
formly understood. 

Of all the oriental languages, the Hebrew bears 
marks of being the most ancient. The oldest records 
that are known to exist are composed in this lan- 
guage; and there are other reasons which render it 
probable, that it preceded its kindred dialects. It 
flourished in Palestine, among the Phenicians and 
Hebrews, until the period of the Babylonish exile ; 
soon after which it declined, and finally was suc- 
ceeded by a kind of Hebreeo-Arameean dialect, such 
as was spoken in the time of our Saviour among the 
Jews. (See Biblical Repository, vol. i. p. 809, 317.) 
The west Aramzean had flourished before this, for a 
long time, in the east and north of Palestine; but it 
now advanced farther west, and during the period 
that the Christian churches of Syria flourished, it 
was widely extended. It is at present almost a dead 
language, and has been so for several centuries. 
The Hebrew may be regarded as having been a dead 
language, except among a small circle of literati, for 
about the space of two thousand years.—Our knowl- 
edge of Arabic literature extends back very little be- 
yond the time of Mohammed. But the followers of 
this pretended prophet have spread the dialect of the 
Koran over almost half the population of the world. 
Arabic is now the vernacular language of Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and in a great measure of Palestine 
and all the northern coast of Africa; while it is read 
and understood wherever the Koran has gone, in 
Turkey, Persia, India, and Tartary. 

The remains of the ancient Hebrew tongue are 
contained in the Old Testament, and in the few 
Phenician and Punic words and inscriptions that 
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have been here and there discovered.—The remams 
of the Aramean are extant in a variety of books. 
In Chaldee, we have a part of the books of Daniel 
and Ezra, (Dan. ii. d—vii. 28. Ezraiv. 8—vi. 19, and 
vii. 12—27.) which are the most ancient of any 
specimens of this dialect. The Targum of Onkelos, 
i. e. the translation of the Pentateuch into Chaldee, 
affords the next and purest specimen of that language. 
All the other Targums, the Mishna and Gemara are 
a mixture of Arameean and Hebrew. It has been 
said that there are still some small districts in the 
East, where the Chaldee is a vernacular language. 
In Syriac, there is a considerable number of books 
and MSS. extant. The oldest specimen of this lan- 
guage, that we have, is contained in the Peshito, or 
Syriac, version of the Old and New Testament. A 
multitude of writers in this dialect have flourished, 
(vid. Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis,) many of 
whose writings probably are still extant, although 
but few have been printed in Europe.—In Arabic, 
there exists a great variety of MSS. and books, histor- 
ical, scientific and literary. The means of illustrat- 
ing this living language are now very ample and satis- 
factory. See Taumup,and Versions. 

It is quite obvious from the statement made above, 
that a knowledge of the kindred dialects of the He- 
brew is very important, for the illustration of that 
language. Who can, even now, have a very ex- 
tensive and accurate understanding of the English 
language, that is unacquainted with the Latin, Greek, 
Norman, French and Saxon? Supposing, then, that 
the English had been a dead language for more than 
two thousand years, and that all the remains of it 
were comprised in one moderate volume; who 
could well explain this volume, that did not under- 
stand the languages with which it is closely connect- 
ed? The answer to this question will decide wheth- 
er the study of the ‘anguages, kindred with the 
Hebrew, is important to the thorough understanding 
and illustration of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The relation of the Hebrew to the Arameean and 
Arabic is not such as exists between the Attic and 
other dialects of Greece. The diversity is much 
greater. It bears more resemblance to the diversity 
between German and Dutch, or German and Swed- 
ish. The idiom of all is substantially the same. 
The fundamental words are of common origin. 
But the inflections differ in some considerable meas- 
ure: derivative words are diverse in point of form ; 
and not a few words have been adopted in each 
of the dialects, which either are not common to the 
others, or are used in a different sense.—The affin- 
ity between the Chaldee and Syriac is very great, in 
every respect. 

The oriental languages are distinguished from 
the western or European tongues, in general, by a 
number of peculiar traits ; viz. (1.) Several kinds 
of guttural letters are found in them, which we can- 
not distinctly mark ; and some of which our organs 
are inacapable of pronouncing, after the age of matu- 
rity—(2.) In general, the roots are triliteral, and of 
two syllables. By far the greater part of the roots 
are verbs.—(3.) Pronouns, whether personal or ad- 
jective, are, in the oblique cases, united in the same 
word with the noun or verb to which they have a 
relation.—(4.) The verbs have but two tenses, the past 
and future ; and in general, there are no optative or 
subjunctive moods definitely marked.—(5.) The 
genders are only masculine and feminine ; and these 
are extended to the verb, as well as to the noun. 
(6.) For the most part, the cases are marked by 
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itions. Two nouns coming together, the latter 
of which is in the genitive, the first, in most cases, suf- 
fers a change which indicates this state of relation, 
while the latter noun remains unchanged ; i.e. the 
governing noun suffers the change, and not the noun 
overned, (7.) ‘To mark the comparative and super- 
ative degrees, no special forms of adjectives exist. 
From this observation the Arabic must be excepted, 
which, for the most part, has an intensive form of 
adjectives that marks both the comparative and su- 
perlative, (8.) Searcely any composite words exist 
in these languages, if we except proper names. (9.) 
Verbs are not only distinguished into active and pas- 
sive, by their forms; but additional forms are made, 
by the inflections of the same verb with small varia- 
tions, to signify the cause of action, or the frequency 
of it, or that it is reflexive, or reciprocal, or intensive, 
&c, (10.) Lastly, all these dialects (the Ethiopic ex- 
cepted) are written and read from the right hand to 
the left; the alphabets consisting of consonants only, 
and the yowels being generally written above or be- 
low the consonants. 

Hesrew Lanevace.—The appellation of Hebrew, 
(»a3,) so far as we can learn from history, was first 
given to Abraham by the people of Canaan among 
whom he dwelt, Gen. xiv. 13. As the first names of 
nations were commonly appellatives, it is quite prob- 
able that this epithet was applied to Abraham be- 
eause he came from beyond the Euphrates, >ay 
meaning over or beyond ; so that say, Hebrew, meant as 
much as one who came from beyond the Euphrates. 
But whatever extent of meaning was attached to the 
appellation Hebrew before the time of Jacob, it ap- 
pears afterwards to have been limited only to his 
posterity, and to be synonymous with Israelite. 

The origin of the Hebrew language must be dated 
further back than the period to which we can trace 
the appellation Hebrew. It is ‘plain from the history 
of Abraham, that wherever he sojourned he found a 
Janguage in which he could easily converse. That 
Ilebrew was originally the language of Palestine ap- 
pears plain, moreover, from the names of persons and 
places in Canaan, and from other facts in respect to 
the formation of this dialect. E. g. the west is in 
Hebrew >, which means the sea, i. e. towards the 
Mediterranean sea. As the Hebrew has no other 
»roper word for west, so it must be evident that the 
anguage, in its distinctive and peculiar form, must 
have heen formed in Palestine. That this dialect was 
the original language of mankind, is not established 
by any historical evidence, which may not admit of 
some doubt. But it seems highly probable, that if 
the original parents of mankind were placed in west- 
ern Asia, they spoke substantially the language which 
has for more than fifty centuries pervaded those coun- 
tries. This probability is greatly increased, by the 
manner in which the book of Genesis makes use of 
appellatives, as applied to the antediluvians ; which 


are nearly all explicable by Uebrew etymology, and 


would probably all be so, if we had that part of the 
Hebrew which is lost. 

How far back then the Hebrew dialect in its dis- 
tinctive form is to ve dated, we have no sure means 
of ascertaining. At the time when the Pentateuch 
was written, it had reached nearly, if not quite, its 
highest point of culture and grammatical structure. 
The usual mode of reasoning would lead us to say, 


therefore, that it must, for a long time before, have 


been spoken and cultivated, in order to attain so much 
regularity of structure and syntax. But reasoning on 
this subject, except from facts, is very uncertain. 
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Many of the savage tribes in the wilds of America 
possess languages which, as to variety in combina- 
tions, declensious and expression, are said to surpass 
the most cultivated languages of Asia or Eurepe. 
Homer was as little embarrassed in respect to variety 
of form, combination or structure, as avy Greek poet 
who followed a thousand years later. The best 
pledge for the great antiquity of the Hebrew is, that 
there never has been, so far as we have any knowl- 
edge, but one language substantially in western Asia ; 
and of the various dialects of this, the Hebrew has 
the highest claims to be régarded asthe most ancient. 

Sketch of the Hebrew language—Trom the time 
when the Pentateuch was composed until the Baby- 
lonish exile, the language, as presented to us in the 
Old Testament, wears a very uniform appearance; 
if we except the variety of style, which belongs of 
course to different writers. This peried has been 
usually called the golden age of the Hebrew. On ac- 
count of this uniformity, many critics deny that the 
Pentateuch could have been composed five hundred 
years before the time of David and Solomon, or even 
long before the captivity. They are willing to admit 
the antiquity of a few laws, and of some fragments 
of history in Genesis and some other books. But it 
is against all analogy, they aver, that a language should 
continue so nearly the same, as the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch and of the historical books, for a space of 
time so great as this. And besides, they affirm, there 
are many internal evidences of a later origin, con- 
tained in occasional notices of later events, which 
could not possibly be known in the time of Moses. 

In regard to this last allegation, only a single con- 
sideration can be here stated. It may be safely ad- 
mitted, that some things were added to the Pentateuch 
by writers in later times; such as a completion of the 
genealogy of the Edomitish princes, Gen, xxxvi. an 
account of the death and burial of Moses, Deut, 
xxxiv; and-a few other things of a similar nature, 
But the other allegation, that wniversal analogy, in 
respect to other languages, renders it highly improb- 
able that such uniformity in the Hebrew could have 
been preserved, so long as from the time of Moses 
down to that of David, or down to the period of the 
captivity, we may be permitted to doubt ; fora greater 
philological wonder than this, which so much excites 
their incredulity, can be produced. 

Dr. Marshman is very extensively acquainted with 
the Chinese language, and has published a copious 
grammar and dictionary of it, with a translation of 
the works of Confucius, which were written about 
550 years before Christ, or, according to the Chinese, 
much earlier. He asserts, that there is very little dif- 
ference between the style of Confucius and that of 
the best Chinese writers of the present day. One 
commentary on his works was written 1500 years 
after the text, and another still later, which Dr. 
Marshman consulted. He found no difference be- 
tween them and the works of Confucius, except that 
the original was somewhat more concise. The doc 
uments of this philologist, gathered from Chinese rec- 
ords, prove that the written and spoken language of 
the Chinese (nearly one fourth part of the human 
race) has not varied, in any important respect for 
more than 2000 years. (Quarterly Review, May, 
1811, p. 401, &c. Marshman’s Chinese Gram. tn 
var. loc.) In respect to seclusion from other nations, 
the Jews bore a very exact resemblance to the Chi- 
nese. Like them, they had no foreign commerce or 
intercourse to corrupt their language. New inven- 
tions and improvements in the arts and sciences there 
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wore not. What then was there to change the lan- 
guage? And why should not David and Solomon, 
and others write in the same manner, substantially as 
Moses did ? 

In respect to the urgument, which concludes against 
the composition of the Pentateuch by Moses, because 
there are some things in it, whieh, if written by him, 
must be adinitted to be predictions, it ean here be 
observed only, that if the inspiration of the Scriptures 
be admitted, criticism has no right to reject it in any 
investigations respecting these books 5 for inspiration 
constitutes one of the circumstances in which the 
books were composed, and cannot, therefore, be omit- 
ted in the critical consideration of them, without vir- 
tually denying the fact of inspiration, and conducting 
the investigation in an uneritical manner, 

The second or silver age of the Hebrew, reaches 
from the period of the captivity down to the time 
when it ceased to be a living language. The distin- 
guishing trait of Hebrew writings belonging to this 
age is, that they approximate to the Chaldee dialect. 
Nothing is more natural, than that the language of 
exiles, in a foreign country for seventy years, should 
approximate to that of their conquerors who held 
them in subjection, ‘To this period belong many of 
the Psalins, and the whole books of Jeremiah, Eze- 
kie!, Daniel, Zechariah, Haggai, Malachi, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and perhaps some others. 
The books of Job and Leclesiastes abound in Aramee- 
isins; and Canticles exhibits a considerable number, 
The age of these three last books, as also that of Jo- 
nah, Daniel, and the Pentateuch, has been the sub- 
ject of animated contest among critics on the conti- 
nent of Kurope, for almost half a century, The 
Chaldaisms, or Arameeisms, of the silver age, consist, 
either in adopting both the form and meaning of 
Aramreaun words, or in preserving the Hebrew 
form, but assigning to it an Aramrean signification, 
(Gos. Goseh. § 10. 4, 5.) What is called the younger 
or later Hebrew is somewhat distinct from Arame- 
ism. It does not consist in using foreigu words, but 
in a departure from the customary idiom of the older 
Hebrew, by the adoption of different expressions to 
convey the same idea, KE, g, the early Hebrew calls 
the shew-bread pyen end; the younger Hebrew ond 


nowe. The Hebrew of the Talmud, and of the 
rabbins, has a close affinity with the later He- 
brew. 


All the books belonging to the second age are not 
of the same character im respect to idiom. The book 
of Job, if it be set down to a later age, though full of 
Aramecisms, in other respects is a peculiar example 
of the ancient simplicity of diction. Such isthe case 
with many Psalms, which belong, as their contents 
plainly show, to the second period. Of the other 
authors comprised in this period, Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel merely border upon the silver age in regard to 
diction. Esther, Canticles, Chronicles and Daniel 
are strongly tinctured with the characteristics of later 
Hebrew; and the remaining later books are not less 
strongly marked. Nearly half of the books of Daniel 
and Ezra is composed in pure Chaldee. In general, 
the earlier Hebrew writers are entitled to preéminence 
in respect to their compositions, when considered 
merely ina rhetorical point of view. But still, among 
the later class are some of most exquisite taste and 
genius, Some parts of Jeremiah have scarcely been 
excellod. Psalms exxxix, xliv, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv 3 several 
of the Psalms of degrees, exx, &e. Dan. vii, &e. 
and other parts of later authors, are fine specimens of 
writing; and some of them may challenge competi- 
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tion, in reespet to excellence of style, with the writ- 
ings of any age or country. 

The Hebrew language throughout, both earlier 
and later, exhibits a twofold diction, viz. the prosaic 
and the poetic. Hebrew poetry, so far as we can as- 
certain, never comprised any thing of the Roman and 
Grecian measure of long and short syllables, aud the 
varieties of verse arising from this cause. Its distin- 
guishing characteristics are four; viz. a rhythmical 
conformation of periods or distichs ; a parallelism of 
the same in regard to sense or expression; a figura- 
tive, parabolic style; and a diction peculiar to this 
species of composition, (See Lowtl’s Lectures on 
Heb. Poetry, Lee. xviii.—xx ; also the Introduction to 
his Commentary on Isaiah, De Wette’s Commentir 
uber den Psalmen, Binleit. § 7.) 

The poetic diction displays itself in the choice of 
words, the meaning assigned to them, and the forms 
which it gives them. In other respects, too, poetic 
usage gives peculiar liberty. The conjugatious Piel 
and FHithpael are sometimes used intransitively ; the 
apocopated future stands for the common future ; the 
participle is often used for the verb ; and anomalies in 
respect to concord, ellipsis, &c. are more frequent than 
1 prose, 

As the Arameean dialect was learned by the Jews 
during their captivity, and a mixture of this and the 
Hebrew, ever after their return, was perhaps spoken 
in Palestine by the people at large; so it is evident, 
that many words of the old Hebrew, in consequence 
of this, must fall into desuetude, and the meaning of 
them become obscured. Ofcourse, the later Hebrew 
writers were obliged to avoid such words. A com- 
parison of the books of Kings with those of the 
Chronicles, where they are parallel, is full of instrue- 
tion in respect to this subject. It will be found, that 
the author of the Chronicles bas introduced the later 
orthography and forms of words; substituted new 
words for old ones; given explanations of the ancient 
text from which he drew the materials of his history ; 
and inserted grammatical glosses of the same, so as to 
accommodate his style to the times in which he wrote. 
(Ges. Gesch. § 12.) 

There is no probability that the Hebrew language 
ceased, during the captivity, to be cultivated and un- 
derstood, in a good degree, by those who were well 
educated among the Jews. The number of books 
already extant in it at this period ; the reverence with 
which they were regarded; the care with which 
they were preserved ; all render such a supposition 
entirely inadmissible. Every nation subjected to a 
foreign yoke and to exile, does indeed gradually lose 
its own language and approximate to that of its con. 
querors. Yet the Jews, who held all foreign nations 
in abhorrence, were less exposed to this than most 
others would be. The fact, that after the return from 
exile, so many authors wrote in the Hebrew dialect, 
and for public use, demonstrates that the knowledge 
of the language was not generally lost, although the 
dialect spoken may have been a mixed one. After 
the worship of God was renewed in the second tem- 
ple, the ancient Hebrew Scriptures were unquestiona- 
bly used in it. In the synagogues, whieh appear to 
have been erected not long after this, the Hebrew 
Scriptures were always used. Even so late as the 
time of the apostles, this was the case, (Acts xv. 21.) 
as it has continued to be ever since, 

How long the Hebrew was retained, both in writ- 
ing and conversation, or in writing, after it ceased 
to be the language of conversation, it is impossible to 
determine. ‘The coins stamped in the time of the 
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Maccabees are all the oriental monuments we have, 
of the period that elapsed between the latest canoni- 
cal writers and the advent of Christ ; and the inserip- 
tions on these are in Hebrew. At the time of the 
Maccabees, then, Hebrew was understood, at least as 
the language of books ; perhaps in some measure also 
among the better informed, as the language of con- 
versanon. But soon after this, the dominion of the 
Seleucide in Syria over the Jewish nation, uniting 
with the former influence of the Babylonish captivity 
so diffuse the Arameean dialect among them, appears 
to have destroyed the remaius of proper Hebrew, as 
a living Janguage, and to have universally substituted, 
in its stead, the Hebreeo-Aramzean as it was spoken 
in the time of our Saviour. A representation very 
different from this has been made by the Talmudists 
and Jewish grammariaus ; and, in following them, by 
a multitude of Christian critics. ‘This is, that the He- 
brew became altogether a dead language during the 
Babylonish exile ; which, say they, is manifest from 
Neh. viii. 8. But as this sentiment is wholly built on 
a mistaken interpretation of the verse, and as facts 
speak so plainly against such an opinion, it cannot be 
admitted. (Ges. Gesch. § 13.) 

From the time when Hebrew ceased to be vernac- 
ular, down to the present day, a portion of this dialect 
has been preserved in the Old Testament. It bas 
always been the subject of study among learned 
Jews. Before and at the time of Christ, there were 
flourishing Jewish academies at Jerusalem. Those 
of Hillel and Shammiai are the most celebrated. After 
Jerusalem was destroyed, schools were set up in 
various places; but particularly they flourished at 
Tiberias, until the death of rabbi Judab, surnamed 
Hakkodesh, or the Holy, the author of the Mishna, 
about A. D. 230. Some of his pupils set up other 
schools in Babylonia, which became the rivals of 
these. The Babylonish academies flourished until 
ncar the tenth century. From the schools at Tiberias 
anid in Babylonia, we have received the Targums, the 
TV'almud, the Masora, and the written vowels and ac- 
cents of the Hebrew language. 

The Mishna or second Jaw, i. e. the oral traditions 
of the fathers, was reduced to writing by rabbi Ju- 
dah Hakkodesh, in the beginning of the third century, 
as above stated. This constitutes the tert of both the 
Jerusalem and Babylonish Talmuds; and though 
tinetured with Arameeism, still exhibits a style of 
Hebrew that is pretty pure. 

The Gemara or commentary on the Mishna is later. 
The Jerusalem Gemata belongs, perhaps, to the latter 
part of the third Sig that of Babylon is about 
three centuries later. Both exhibit a very corrupted 
state of the Hebrew language. Other Jewish writings, 
composed about this period, are similar as to their 
dialect. 

The Targums, or translations of the Old Testament, 
are confessedly Chaldee ; but they are quite impure, 
if you except that of Onkelos, See Versions. 

The Masora consists of critical remarks on the text 
of the Old Testament. A part of it is older than the 
Targums : but it was not completed, or reduced to its 
present form, until the eighth or ninth century. Its 
contents or criticisms show, that already the substan- 
tial principles of Hebrew grammar, and the analogical 
structure of the language, had been an object of par- 
ticular study and attention. 

Among Christians, during the first twelve centuries 
after the apostolic age, the knowledge of Hebrew 
could scarcely be said to exist. Epiphanius, who be- 
fore his conversion wasa J probably had a kuowl- 
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edge of the Hebrew tongue ; and perhaps Theodoret 
and Ephrem Syrus whose native language was 
Syriac, may have understood it. But among all the 
fathers of the Christian churches, none have acquired 
any reputation for the knowledge of Hebrew, except 
Origen and Jerome. In regard to the former, it is 
very doubtful whether he possessed any thing more 
than a superficial knowledge of it. (Ges. Gesch, § 27. 
1.) But Jerome spent about twenty years in Pales- 
tine, in order to acquire a knowledge of this tongue. 
and has left the fruits of his knowledge behind him, 
in the celebrated translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
called the Vulgate. See Versrons. 

In consequence of the persecutions and vexations 
of the Jews in the East, by Christians, and especially 
by Mohaminedans, in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, their literati emigrated to the west, and their 
schools in Babylonia were destroyed. The north of 
Africa, but particularly Spain, and afterwards France 
and Germany, became places of resort for the Jews ; 
and here, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
almost all those important Jewish works in grammar 
and lexicography were composed, which have been 
the means of preserving a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language in the world, and eventually of rousing 
Christians to the study of this sacred tongue. It was 
during this period, that the Kimchis, Jarchi, Aben 
Ezra, and Maimonides flourished; and somewhat 
later appeared Ben Gerson, Ben Melech, Abarbanel, 
Elias Levita, and others; who, by their philological 
labors, prepared the way for the diflusion of Hebrew 
learning over the Christian world. 

During the dark ages, the knowledge of Hebrew 
appears to have been banished from the Christian 
world, and to have been commonly regarded as .a 
proof of heresy. But in the fourteenth century, some 
glimmerings of light appeared. The council at Vi- 
enna, in A.D. 1311, ordered the establishment of 
professorships of oriental literature in the universi- 
ties. After this, slow but gradual progress was nade 
among Christians in the study of Hebrew, until the 
sixteenth century ; when the reformation, operating 
with other causes, served to increase the attention 
among the learned tothe original Scriptures. But 
as yet, the study of Hebrew was embarrassed by 
many Jewish traditions and conceits, which had been 
propagated by the rabbins among their christian 
pupils. Nor was it until about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, that Hebrew philology made 
real advances, beyond the limits hy which it had as 
yet been circumscribed. During this century, many 
grammars and lexicons of the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects were published, which increased the means 
of investigation for future philologists. In the first 
part of the succeeding century, Schultens published 
his philological works, which exhibited deeper re- 
searches into the structure and nature of the She- 
mitish languages than had hitherto appeared. The 
application of the kindred dialects, especially of the 
Arabic, to the illustration of the Hebrew, was urged 
much beyond what had before been done. Many 
eminent philologists were nurtured in his school at 
Leyden. The great body of critics, almost until the 
present time, have followed in the path which he 
trod. Many of them have made an excessive use of 
the Arabic languages in tracing the signification of 
Hebrew words. Some of the best lexicographers 
such as Eichhorn and Michaélis, are not free from 


| this fault. 


Of late years, a new and much better method of 
Hebrew philology has commenced, and is still advan 
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cing, ina great measure, under the patronage and by 
the labors of Gesenius at Halle. A temperate use of 
all the kindred dialects is allowed by this method, or 
rather enjoined, in illustrating the sense of words ; but 
the most copious illustrations, borrowed from the 
kindred languages, are those which respect the forms 
of words, their significancy as connected with the 
forms, and the syntax of the Hebrew language. 
There is reason to bope that the present age will 
advance greatly beyond preceding ones, in respect 
to a fundamental and critical knowledge of the 
Shemitish languages. See further under Ler- 
presi. *R. 

LAODICEA. ‘There are several cities of this 
name, but Scripture speaks only of that on the con- 
fines of Phrygia and Lydia. Its ancient name was 
Diospolis, then Rhoas, and lastly, Laodicea. It 
Was situated on the river Lycus, not far above its 
junction with the Meander; and was the metropolis 
of Phrygia Pacatiana. Paul had never been in this 
city, nor had the Laodiceans ever seen his face in 
the flesh ; (Col. ii. 1.) but on information from Epa- 
phras their messenger, that false teachers had propa- 
gated pernicious doctrines there and at Colossz, he 
wrote to the inhabitants of the latter, and desired 
them, when they had read his letter, to send it to 
the Laodiceans. He writes also, as is thought, in the 
saiue epistle, that the Laodiceans should also send 
their letter to the Colossians. “That ye likewise 
read the epistle from Laodicea,” zai ri» éz Auudizeias 
tra zu rusic avayvmre, Col, iv. 16. This expression, 
however, is ambiguous. It may either signify the 
letter which the apostle wrote to Laodicea, or that 
which the Laodiceans wrote to him. The letter to 
the Laodiceans, which has been attributed to Paul, 
is universally admitted to be spurious. 

Laodicea was long an inconsiderable place, but it 
increased towards the time of Augustus Cesar. The 
fertility of the soil, and the good fortune of some of 
its citizens, raised it to greatness. Hiero, who adorned 
it with many offerings, bequeathed to the people 
more than two thousand talents; and though an in- 
land town, it grew more potent than the cities on the 
coast, and became one of the largest towns in Phrygia, 
as its present ruins prove. Among the ruins seen 
by doctor Chandler, was an oblong amphitheatre, 
the area of which was about one thousand feet in 
extent, with a number of other splendid ruins. 

“Laodicea was often damaged by earthquakes, 
and restored by its own opulence, or by the munifi- 
cence of the Roman emperors. ‘These resources 
failed, and the city, it is probable, became early a 
scene of ruin. About the year 1097, it was possessed 
by the Turks, and submitted to Ducas, general of 
the emperor Alexis. In 1120, the Turks sacked some 
of the cities of Phrygia by the Meander, but were 
defeated by the emperor John Comnenus, who took 
Laodicea, and repaired and built anew the walls. 
About 1161, it was again unfortified. Many of the 
inhabitants were then killed, with their bishop, or 
carried with their cattle into captivity by the Turkish 
sultan. In 1190, the German emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, going by Laodicea with his army toward 
Syria on a croisade, was received so kindly, that he 
prayed on his knees for the prosperity of the people. 
About 1196, this region, with Caria, was dreadfully 
ravaged by the Turks. The sultan, on the invasion 
of the Tartars in 1255, gave Laodicea to the Romans, 
but they were unable to defend it, and it soon re- 
turned to the Turks. We saw no traces either of 
houses, churches or mosques. All was silence and 
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solitude. Several strings of camels passed eastward 
of the hill ; but a fox, which we first discovered by his 
ears peeping over a brow, was the only inhabitant of 
Laodicea.” (Trav. p. 225.) 

The grandeur of this city in A. D.79, is sufficiently 
attested by these ruins; whence we infer, that at the 
date of the Epistle to the Colossians, (A. D. 60, or 
61,) it was a place of consequence. Whether the 
church here were numerous we know not; but, 
from the epistle in the Revelations addressed to its 
minister, it should seem to have fallen into a luke- 
warm state, (about A. D. 96,) and it is threatened ac- 
cordingly. It seems, also, that the Laodiceans boast- 
ed of their wealth, and knowledge, and garments ; 
which agrees with their history, that they were en- 
riched by the fleeces of their sheep, and eminent in 
polite studies, as evinced by the odéum, the theatre, 
the amphitheatre, and the magnified sculptures, the 
the remains of which are still descernible. 

LAPIDOTH, the prophetess Deborah’s husband, 
Judg. iv. 4. 

LAPWING, a bird by Moses declared to be un- 
clean, Lev. xi. 19. It is about the size of a thrush ; 
its beak is long, black, thin, and a little hooked ; its 
legs gray and short. On its head is a tuft of featbers 
of different colors, which it raises or lowers as it 
pleases. Its neck and stomach are something red- 
dish ; and its wings and tail black with white streaks. 
See Brrns, p. 188. 

LASHA. Moses, describing the limits of the land 
of Canaan, says, that it reaches south to Lasha, Gen. 
x. 19. The Chaldee and Jerome take this to be the 
place Callirhoé, east of the Dead sea, where are 
warm springs, (see AnAu,) and this is the more proba- 
ble opinion ; but Calmet thinks itis the city of Lasha, 
Lusa, or Elusa, at nearly an equal distance between 
the Dead sea and the Red sea. Ptolemy mentions 
this city of Lusa, as do Stephens the geographer, 
and Joseplius. 

LATTICE, see Hovss, p. 506. 

LAVER, Brazen. Moses was directed (Exod. 
xxx. 18.) to make, among other articles of furniture 
for the services of the tabernacle, a laver of brass. 
This is not particularly described as to form; but 
the lavers made for the temple were borne by four 
cherubim, standing upon bases or pedestals mounted 
on brazen wheels, and having handles belonging to 
them, by means of which they might be drawn, and 
conveyed from one place to another, as they should 
be wanted. These lavers were double, that is to say, 
composed of a basin, which received the water that 
fell from another square vessel above it, from which 
they drew water with cocks. The whole work was 
of brass; the square vessel was aderned with the 
heads of a lion, an ox, and a cherub ; that is to say, 
of extraordinary hieroglyphic creatures. Each of 
the lavers contained forty baths, or four bushels, forty- 
one pints, and forty cubic inches of Paris measure. 
There were ten made in this form, and of this ca- 
pacity ; five of them were placed to the right, and 
five to the left of the temple, between the altar of 
burnt-ofterings and the steps which led to the porch 
of the temple. 

In describing the laver made for the tabernacle, 
the sacred writer says, Moses “made it of brass, and 
the foot of it of brass, and of the looking-glasses of 
the women assembling, which assembled at the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation,” Exod. xxxviii. 
8. The impropriety of introducing looking-glasses 
here is obvious, since a laver of brass could never 
have been formed out of these; besides, our glass 
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mirrors are qinte a modern invention. Dr. A. Clarke 
conceives, therefore, that the Hebrew word nxr-, ma- 
roth, denotes mirrors simply, and here, mirrors of 
polished metal, such as were known to be in com- 
mon use among the ancients; and which Dr. Shaw 
states to be still used by the Arab women in Barbary. 
(Jahn, Bib. Arch. § 132. Hartmann. Hebriierina, ii. 
p. 240. Adam’s Rom. Antiq. p. 423.) 

LAUGHTER is an indication of joy, insult, mock- 
ery, assurance, or admiration. Sarah in her trans- 
port of joy called her son Isaac, that is, laughter, 
Gen, xxi. 6. 
laugh ;” i, e. thou shalt not fear it, thou shalt be per- 
fectly secure against those evils. God laughs at the 
wicked; he despises their vain efforts, Ishmael 
Janghed at Isaac; he insulted him, he vexed him. 
(See Gal. iv. 29.) Laughter in general implies re- 
joicing. “There is a time to laugh, and a time to 
weep ;” that is, a time to rejoice, and a time to be 
afflicted, Eccl. iii. 4. “Blessed are ye who weep 
now, for ye shall laugh,” Luke vi. 21, 25. “I said 
of laughter,” of joy, pleasure, “it is mad,” Ecel. ii. 
2. “Your laughter shall be turned into mourning ;” 
your joy shall terminate in sorrow, repentance, re- 
morse, James iv. 9, Laughter does not become a 
wise man. “A fool lifteth up his voice with laugh- 
ter, but a wise man doth scarcely smile a little. The 
laughter of a fool is as noisy as the crackling of 
thorns,” Ecclus. viii. 8. Abraham’s laughter, when 
God promised him a son, was an expression of ad- 
miration and gratitude, not of doubt; the Scripture, 
which relates it, does not disapprove of it, as it does 
of Sarali’s, Gen. xvii. 17. 

LAW denotes in general a rule by which actions 
are to be determined; and is either natural or posi- 
tive; the former is founded on the unchangeable na- 
ture of things, and is therefore immutable ; the latter 
is founded on the circumstances in which rational 
creatures may happen to be placed, and is therefore 
changeable. The former is called moral; the latter 
ritual. 

The rabbins pretend that Noah’ssons received cer- 
tain laws which compose the law of nature, and bind 
all people, in all countries. Maimonides believes, 
that the first six were given to Adam, and that God 
added a seventh to Noah. Of these precepts the 
first ordains submission to judges and magistrates; 
the second forbids blasphemy against God ; the third, 
idolatry and superstition ; the fourth, incest, sodomy, 
bestiality, and sins against nature ; the fifth, murder, 
and all effusions of blood; the sixth, theft; the sev- 
enth, the eating of the limb of an animal while liv- 
ing, that is, of erude blood, &c. 

A distinction is generally made between the law 
of nature and positive laws. The law of nature is 
impressed on our hearts ; such are our obligations to 
worship the Supreme Being, to honor our parents, to 
obey superiors, to do to no man what we would not 
have done to us, &c. Positive laws are of several 
kinds; civil and political or ceremonial. Judicial, 
civil and political laws regard principally the duties 
of men in society, and the order and _ polity of the 

state ; they restrain the violence of wicked men, de- 
fend the weal from the oppression of the strong, 
and regulate duties, rights and powers. Ceremonial 
laws respect the external worship of God, the duties 
of ministers and people towards God, and their re- 
ciprocal obligations to one another, with relation to 
the Divine Being. 

The law was given to the Hebrews, by the inter- 
vention of Moses, on mount Sinai, fifty days after 
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their departure out of Egypt, A. M. 2513, mte A.D 
1491. (See Exod. xx. &c.) 

Some learned men have been of opinion, that 
Moses in most of his laws intended either to imitate 
those of the Egyptians, or to reverse their customs 
and maxims, or to circumscribe the Hebrews, to 
prevent their falling into those errors, idolatries, and 
superstitions, which they had seen in Egypt. Others, 
on the contrary, have asserted, that the Egyptians 
imitated, in part, at least, the Hebrew laws. Cal- 
met most reasonably concludes, that there was a re- 
ciprocal imitation ; bearing in mind that the practices 
of the Mosaic laws, which oppose the superstition 
of Egypt, were not instituted without design, and 
that the Jewish legislator intended to cure the Is- 
raelites of their proneness to idolatry, and to cor- 
rect the evil habits which they had contracted in 
Egypt. What was useful among those of Egypt, 
might be retained ; and such as lad been perverted, 
might be restored to their purity. 

The law of Moses being the shadow only of good 
things to come, (see Typr,) but bringing nothing to 
perfection, (Heb. x. 13; vii. 19.) it was necessary that 
Jesus Christ should complete what was impertect in 
it, reform what abuses it tolerated, and fulfil what it 
only promised and typified. This he has executed 
with great precision. He declares, (Matt. v. 17.) that 
he came not to destroy the law, but to perfect it. He 
has enlarged, modified, or restrained it, more par- 
ticularly the explanatious which the rabbius, and 
masters in Israel, had given of it; explanations, 
whieh were rather corruptions than illustrations. 
Paul has, in some sort, finished what our Saviour 
had begun ; or rather, be has set in their full Jight 
the purposes of his Master. E. g. that the law of 
Moses is superseded or abrogated by the gospel ; 
that since the death of the Messiah the legal cere- 
monies are of no obligation; that believers are 
no longer under the yoke of the law, but under 
grace; (Rom. vi. 14.) that Christ has procured 
for us the liberty of sons, instead of the spirit 
of bondage, which reigned under the Old Testa 
ment; in a word, that it is neither the law, nor 
the works of it, that justify Christians, (Rom, viiis) 
but faith animated by love, and accompanied with 
good works, Gal. iv. 31; v. 138. When we say 
that the gospel has resciied us from the yoke of the 
law, we understand only the appointments of the 
ceremonial and judicial law; not those moral pre- 
cepts, whose obligation is indispensable, and whose 
observation is much more perfect, and extensive, and 
enforced, under the law of grace, than it was under 
the old law. 

The Jews affirm, that Moses received with the 
written code, on mount Sinai, an oral Jaw; that the 
latter was given only by word of mouth, and bas 
been transmitted by the elders. They give a prefer- 
ence to the oral law, before the written law ; for this, 
they say, is in many places obscure, imperfect, or de- 
fective, and could not be used as a rule without the 
assistance of the oral law, which supplies all that is 
wanting in the written law, and removes all difficul- 
ties. They therefore add to the written law the ex- 
nlanations, modifications and glosses of the oral 
ne and it is a sort of maxim among them, that the 
covenant which God made with them at Sinai, con- 
sists less in the precepts of the written law than in 
those of the oral law; and to the latter they gene- 
rally give the preference. They say that the words 
of the Levites are more lovely than those of the law; 
that the words of the law are sometimes weighty and 
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sometimes light; whereas those of the doctors are 
always weighty; that the words of the elders were 
of greater weight than those of the prophets. They 
compure the sacred text to water, and the Mishna, or 
Taloiud, which contains their tradition, to wine ; or 
the written law to salt, but the Mishna and Talmud 
to most exquisite spices ; the law is only, as it were, 
the body, but the oral law or tradition, is the soul of 
religion. They have been justly reproached with 
making the word of God of no effeet by their tra- 
ditions, Mark vii. 13. 

The word “law” often implies the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. [In the Jewish division of the 
Old Testament into the law, the prophets and the 
hagiography, the daw, or torah, designates the Penta- 
teuch, R. 

LAWYERS. These functionaries, so often men- 
tioned in the New Testament, were men who de- 
voted themselves to the study and explanation of the 
Jewish law 3; particularly of the traditionary or oral 
law. They belonged to the seet of the Pharisees, 
and fell under the reproof of our Saviour for hay- 
ing taken from the people the key of knowledge. 
They were as the blind leading the blind. See 
ScriBes. 

I, LAZARUS, brother of Martha and Mary, 
dwelt with his sisters at Bethany, near Jerusalem ; 
and our Saviour sometimes lodged with them, when 
he visited that city. While he was beyond. Jordan 
with his apostles, Lazarus fell sick ; and bis sisters 
sent information to him. He remarked, “ This sick- 
ness js not unto death, but for the glory of God ;” 
and after two days he said to his disciples, * Lazarus 
is asleep, but I go to awake him ;” meaning, that he 
was dead, but that he would restore him to life. On 
his arrival at Bethany, he found that he had been 
already four days in the grave, but proceeding to the 
sepulchre, he commanded those who stood by to 
take away the stone ; and having returned thanks to 
his Father for always hearing him, eried with a loud 
voice, “ Lazarus, come forth!” Lazarus came forth 
bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and his face 
wrapped up in a napkin, and returned home to his 
family, John xi. 

Six days before his last passover, Jesus again vis- 
ited Bethany, and Lazarus reclined at table with 
him. 'The Jews, observing that the resurrection of 
Lazarus had made a great impression on the people’s 
minds, took a wicked and foolish resolution to effect 
the death of both. That part of their design which 
related to our Saviour, they executed ; but Scripture 
does not inform us what became of Lazarus. 

Il. LAZARUS. In Luke xvi. 19, Jesus in a para- 
ble speaks of a poor man, named Lazarus, who lay 
ata rich man’s gate full of sores, and desired the 
crumbs which fell from his table, without finding 
relief or pity; while the rich man enjoyed great 
plenty, was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day, Lazarus having died, 
was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom; the 
rich man also died, and while he was in hell amidst 
his torments, he saw Lazarus afar off, and cried out, 
Father Abraham, have pity on me, and send Laza- 
rus, that he may dip the end of his finger in water 
to refresh my tongue. But Abraham answered him, 
Son, thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, 
and Lazarus his evil things; now he is happy, thou 
art miserable. 

LEAD is a very heavy metal, sufficiently well 
known. The mode of purifying it from the dross 
which is mixed with it, by subjecting it to a fierce 
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flame, and melting off its scoria, furnishes several ai- 
lusions in Scripture to Goed’s purifying, or punishing, 
his people. The prophet Ezekiel (xxii. 18, 20.) com- 
pares the Jews to lead, because of their guilt, and 
dross, from which they must be purged as by fire. 
Mention is made of a talent of lead in Zech. v. 7, 8, 
which probably was of a figure and size as well 
known as any of our weights ir erdinary use; so 
that though weights are usually called in Hebrew 
stones, yet, perhaps, they had some of metal only ; 
as this talent of lead, for instance. 

Lead was one of the substances used for writing 
upon by the ancients. See Boor. 

LEAH, wife of Jacob, and Laban’s eldest daughter. 
See Jacor. 

LEAVEN was forbidden to the Hebrews, during 
the seven days of the passover, in memory of what 
their ancestors did, when they went out of Egypt; 
they being then obliged to carry unleavened meal 
with them, and to make bread in haste; the Fgyp- 
tians pressing them to be gone, Exod. xii. 15, 19; 
Ley. ii. 11. They were very careful in cleansing 
their houses from it before this feast began. God 
forbade either leaven or honey to be offered to him 
in his temple; that is, in cakes, or in any baked 
meats. But on other occasions they might offer 
leavened bread, or honey. See Numb. xv. 20, 21, 
where God requires them to give the first fruits of 
the bread, which was kneaded in ali the cities of Is- 
rael, to the priests and Levites. Paul (1 Cor. vy. 7,8.) 
expresses his desire, that Christians should celebrate 
their passover with unleavened bread ; which figu- 
ratively signifies sincerity and truth. The apostle 
here teaches us two things; first, that the law which 
obliged the Jews to a litural observance of the pass- 
over is no longer in force; secondly, that by un- 
leavened bread, truth and purity of heart were de- 
noted. 

Paul alludes to the care with which the Hebrews 
cleansed their houses from leaven, when he says, 
“ A’little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ;” that is, 
if there were but a small portion of leaven in a quan- 
tity of bread or paste, duriitg the passover, it was 
thereby rendered unclean, and was to be thrown 
away and burned. Our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 11.) 
warns his apostles to avoid the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and Herodians ; meaning their doc- 
trine. 

LEBANON, see Lipanus. ¢ 

LEBAOTH, a town in Judah and Simeon, (Josh. 
xv 32.) called Beth Lebaoth, in Josh. xix. 6. 

LEBBAUS, otherwise Judas, or Thaddeus, brother 
of James the Less, son of Mary, sister of the Vir- 
gin, and of Cleophas, and brother of Joseph. He 
was married aud had children. Nicephorus calls 
his wife Mary. The Muscovites believe, that they 
received the faith from him. See Jupas IV. 

LEBONAH, (Judg. xxi. 19.) a place which Maun- 
drell takes for Chan-Leban, four leagues frum Si- 
chem southward, and two from Bethel. 

LEECH, see Horsr-Leacn. 

LEEK, a pot-herb generally known. The He- 
brews complained in the wilderness, that manna 
grew insipid to them; they longed for the leeks and 
onions of Egypt. Hasselquist says the karrat, or 
leek, is surely one of those after which the Israel- 
ites repined ; for it has been cultivated in Egypt from 
time immemorial. The favorable seasons for this 
plant are winter and spring. The Egyptians are ex- 


tremely fond of it. 
LEES, feces. To drink up the cup of God’s 
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wrath, “even to the lees,” is to drink the whole cup 
to the bottom, Ps, Ixxv. 8; Isa. li. 17; Ezek. xxiii. 
84. The rabbins say that Zedekiah, the last king of 
Judah, drank the lees of all the foregoing ages. 
“The lees of the people,” signifies the vilest part of 
them, Isa. xlix. 6,7. God threatens by Zephaniah, 
to visit those who are settled on their lees; i. e. hard- 
ened in their sins, Zepb. i. 12. 

LEGION. ‘The Roman legions were composed 
each of ten cohorts, a cohort of fifty maniples, and a 
maniple of fifteen men; consequently, a full legion 
contained six thousand soldiers. But the number 
varied at different times. In the time of Polybius 
it was 4200. (See Adam’s Rom. Antiq. p.367.) Jesus 
cured a demoniae who called himself “ legion,” as 
if possessed by a legion of devils, Mark v. 9. He 
also said to Peter, who drew his sword to defend 
him in the olive-garden: “ Thinkest thou that I can- 
not now pray to my Father, who shall presently 
give me more than twelve legions of angels ?” Matt. 
xxvi. 53. 

LEGS are properly those limbs of an animal, by 
which it moves from place to place; yet, to mani- 
fest the divine omnipotence, and that God is not 
confined to one mode of action, many creatures have 
no legs, though they move, (aud some swiftly too,) as 
serpents, worms, snails, &c. and various kinds of 
fishes, which pass from one place to another, not 
having even the rudiments of legs. Linneeus classes 
some kinds of fishes by the situation of their fins, 
which he considers as answering the purposes of 
legs, or feet, to land-animals. But, beside being the 
instruments of motion, the legs of the human frame 
are the supporters of the body, and great means of 
strength they are, when in health, firm, stable, se- 
cure. As such Seripture often alludes to them, Ps, 
exlvii. 10. “Leg” is sometimes used modestly, in 
the same manner as foot, whiclr see. 

LEWABIM, the third son of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. 
Some think that Lehabim denotes the Libyans, one 
of the most ancient people in Africa. In Nah. iii, 
9, and Dan. xi. 43, we find mention of the Lubim, 
which the Vulgate and LXX. every where render 
Libyans; or, what comes to the same in Nahum and 
Daniel, they render Nubians. It is clear that this 
name describes colonies of Egyptians; whether to 
the west or south, is the question. (See Lupm.) It 
is probable that we should restrain our researches 
after them to the continent of Africa, Certainly we 
ought to distinguish them from the Lydians of Lesser 
Asia. The 'Targum;of Jerusalem reads Pentapoli- 
tanos, which was a region in the country of Cy- 
rene, including the cities of Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptol- 
emais, and Cyrene; and this is usually considered 
as a very probable situation for the Lehabim. ‘These 
and the Lubim are doubtless the same. 

LEAT, the jaw-bone. Samson, having vanquished 
the Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass, after 
the conflict threw away the jaw which had been his 
weapon, and called the spot where it fell, “the 

lace of the lifting up of the jaw-bone—Ramath 

chi.” Becoming, soon after, very thirsty, he cried 
to the Lord, and said, “It is thou, Lord, who hast 
piven this great deliverance into ‘he hand of thy ser- 
vant; and now shall I die for thirst, and fall into the 
hands of the uncircumcised?” Upon which God 
opened one of the large teeth in lehi, the jaw-bone, 
and a fountain sprung out of it, to allay Samson’s 
thirst; and the fave retained the name of Lehi, or 
the Jaw-bone, Judg. xv. 18. To explain this, Cal- 
met remarks, that the Hebrews sometimes called 
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naked, sharp, and steep rozks, teeth, (1 Sam. xiv 4,5; 
Job xxxix. 28.) and that in this case God opeaed a 
rock called Machtes, or the Cheek-tooth, whic was 
at the place where Samson obtained his victory, and 
which, for this reason, he called Lehi, the Jaw-bone. 
This fountain issuing out of a rock called the Cheek- 
tooth, ata place named Lehi, or the Jaw-bone, has 
induced some to believe that it came immediately 
out of a tooth-bole in the ass’s jaw-bone, which 
would be a surprising miracle indeed. But as Cal- 
met explains the matter, the miracle of the fountain 
issuing out of the rock at Samson’s prayer is ac- 
knowledged ; and wonders are not to be multiplied 
without necessity. This opinion is adopted by Jose- 
phus, by the paraphrast Jonathan, and by many 
commentators. The fountain subsisted long, and 
still subsists, probably, in Palestine. Glycas, and 
the martyr Antoninus, speak of it as in the suburbs 
of Eleutheropolis. 

Mr. Taylor has observed, that perhaps this foun- 
tain gushed out at the very point in the rock where 
the jaw-bone of the ass struck«when thrown away 
by Samson; and thus, though the water really issued 
from the rock, it might seem to issue from under the 
He queries, in fact, whether the violence 
with which the jaw-bone was thrown away by Sam- 
son, did not make a breach, or open a crevice in the 
rock, from which issued water; that part of the rock 
which before confined it being broken off. If this 
be just, we see tle reason of the name of the foun- 
tain, with the veracity of the remark, “it exists to 
this-day ;” which, if it had issued merely from the 
alveole, the hole ofa tooth in the jaw-bone of the ass, 
is not within the compass. of credibility; as the 


jew itself must have perished in a few years at fur- 


thest. 

LENTIL, a species of pulse ; or a kind of bean 
We find Esau longing for a mess of pottage made of 
lentiles, (Gen. xxv. 34.) and Augustin says, “ Lentiles 
are used as food in Igypt, for this plant grows abun- 
dantly in that country ; which is what renders the 
lentiles of Alexandria so valuable, that they are 
brought from thence to us, as if none were grown 
among us.” In Barbary, Dr. Shaw says, that “len- 
tiles are dressed in the same manner as beans, dis- 
solving easily into a mass, and making a pottage of a 
chocolate color.” This we find was the red pottage 
which Esau, from thence called Edom, (Sys, red 
Gen. xxxy. 30.) exchanged for his birthright. 

LEOPARD, a fierce animal, spotted with a diver- 
sity of colors; it has small white eyes, wide jaws, 
sharp teeth, round ears, a large tail; five claws on 
his fore feet, four on those behind. It is said to be 
extremely cruel to man. [ts name, leo-pard, implies 
that it has something of the lion and of the panther 
in its nature. It seems from Scripture, that the 
leopard could not be rare in Palestine. Isaiah, de- 
scribing the happy reign of the Messiah, says, (chap. 
xi. 6.) “The leopard shall lie down with the kid, and 
the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together.” 
Jeremiah says, (chap. v. 6.) that the leopard lies in 
ambuscade near the cities of the wicked ; that all 
they who go out thence shall be torn in pieces by it, 
And Hosea (chap. xiii. 7.) affirms that the Lord will 
be unto them as a lion, and as a leopard, lurking in 
the way of the Assyrians, to devour those who pass by. 
Jeremiah speaks of the leopard’s spots: “Can the 
Ethiopian change his color, or the leopard his 
spots?” Scripture often joins the leopard with the 
lion, as animals of equal fierceness. Habakkuk says, 
(i. 8.) that the Chaldean horses are swifter than leop- 
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ards. The spouse in the Canticles speaks of the 
mountains of the leopards, (Cant. iv. 8.) that is to 
say, of mountains such as Libanus, Shenir, and Her- 
mon, where wild beasts dwelt. Brocard says, that 
the mountain called by the name of Leopards is two 
leagues from Tripoli northwards, and one league 
from Libanus ; but we can scarcely believe that Sol- 
omon in the Canticles had this mountain in view. 

LEEPER, a person afflicted with the leprosy. The 
law excluded such from society ; banishing them into 
the country, and to places uninhabited, Lev. xiii. 45, 
46. This law was observed so punctually, that even 
kings, under the disease, were expelled their pal- 
aces, shut out of society, and deprived of the govern- 
ment, as Uzziah, or Azariah, king of Judah, who 
was afflicted with this malady for attempting to offer 
incense in the temple, 2 Kings xv. 5; 2 Chron. xxvi. 
20. When a leper was cured, he appeared at the 
city gate, and the priest examined whether he were 
truly healed, Lev. xiv. 1, &c. After this he went to 
the temple, took two clean birds, made a wisp with 
a branch of cedar, and another of byssop, tied to- 
getber with a scarlet riband made of wool; an 
earthen vessel was then filled with water, and one of 
these birds was fastened alive to the wisp we have 
mentioned. The leper who was cured killed the 
other bird, and let the blood of it run into the vessel 
filled with water. The priest then took the wisp 
with the live bird, dipped both into the water tinged 
with the blood of one of the birds, and sprinkled the 
leper with it. After this the live bird was set at lib- 
erty, and the person healed, and purified in this 
manner, was again admitted to the society of the 
healthy, and to the use of sacred things. 

Many commentators are of opinion, that Job’s dis- 
ease was a leprosy, but ina degree of malignity which 
rendered it incurable, and produced a complication 
of diseases, 

LEPROSY. Moses mentions three sorts of lep- 
rosies ; in (1.) men; (2.) houses; and (3.) clothes. 

1. Leprosy in men. ‘This disease affects the skin, 
and sometimes increases in such a manner, as to pro- 
duce scurf, scabs, and violent itcbings, and to corrupt 
the whole mass of blood. At other times it is only a 
deformity. 'The Jews regarded the leprosy as a dis- 
ease sent from God, and Moses prescribes no natural 
remedy for the cure of it. He requires only that the 
diseased person should show himself to the priest, 
and that the priest should judge of his leprosy ; if it 
appeared to be a real leprosy, capable of being com- 
municated to others, he separated the leper from the 
company of mankind. He appoints certain sacri- 
fices and particular ceremonies already mentioned 
for the purification of a leper, and for restoring him 
to society. The marks which Moses gives for the 
better distinguishing a leprosy, are signs of the in- 
crease of.this disease. An outward swelling, a pim- 
ple, a white spot, bright, and somewhat reddish, 
created just suspicions of a man’s being attacked 
with it. When a bright spot, something reddish or 
whitish, appeared, and the hair of that place was of 
a pale red, and the place itself something deeper than 
the rest of the skin, this was a certain mark of lep- 
rosy. Those who have treated of this disease, have 
made the same remarks, but have distinguished a re- 
cent leprosy from one already formed and become 
inveterate. A recent leprosy may be healed, but an 
inveterate one is incurable. Travellers who have 
seen lepers in the East, say, that the disease attacks 
principally the feet. Maundrell, who had seen lepers 
in Palestine, says, that their feet are swelled like those 
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of elephants, or hc.ses’ feet swelled with the farcy 
‘The common marks by which, as physicians tell us, 
vn inveterate leprosy may be discerned, are these : 
The voice becomes hoarse, like that of a dog which 
has been long barking, and comes through the nose 
rather than the mouth: the pulse issmal] and heavy, 
slow and disordered: the blood abounds with white 
and bright corpuscles, like millet-seeds; is, in fact, 
all a scurfy serum, without due mixture; so that salt 
put into it does not melt, and is so dry, that vinegar 
mixed with it bubbles up; the urine is undigested, 
settled, ash-colored, and thick; the sediment like 
meal mixed with bran: the face is like a coal half 
extinguished, shining, unctuous, bloated, full of very 
hard pimples, with small kernels round about the 
bottom of them: the eyes are red and inflamed, and 
project out of the head, but cannot be moved either 
to the right or left: the ears are swelled and red, cor- 
roded with ulcers about the root of them, and encom- 
passed with small kernels: the nose sinks, because 
the cartilage rots: the nostrils are open, and the pas- 
sages stopped with ulcers at the bottom: the tongue 
is dry, black, swelled, ulcerated, shortened, divided 
in ridges, and beset with little white pimples; the 
skin of it is uneven, hard and insensible; even if a 
hole be made in it, or it be eut, a putrefied sanies 
issues from it instead of blood. Leprosy is very 
easily communicated ; and hence Moses has taken so 
much precaution to prevent lepers from communica- 
tion with persons in health. Hisecare extended even 
to dead bodies thus infected, which he directed 
should not be buried with others. 

We can hardly fail of observing the character, and 
terror in consequence, of this disease. How dreadful 
is the leprosy in Scripture! how justly dreadful, 
when so fatal, and so hopeless of cure! Mungo Park 
states that the negroes are subject to a leprosy of the 
very worst kind; and Mr. Grey Jackson, in his “Ac- 
count of Morocco,” (p. 192.) informs us, that the spe- 
cies of leprosy called jeddem, is very prevalent in 
Barbary. “At Morocco there is a separate’ quarter, 
outside of the walls, inhabited by lepers only. Those 
who are affected with it are obliged to wear a badge 
of distinction whenever they leave their habitations, 
so that a straw hat, with a very wide brim, tied on 
in a particular manner, is the signal for persons not 
to approach the wearer. Lepers are seen in many 
parts of Barbary, sitting on the ground, with a 
wooden bowl before them, begging. ‘They inter- 
marry with each other.” 

[To the above somewhat meagre account of this 
terrible disease, it may not be improper to subjoin 
the accounts given us by some other writers. The 
following extract from Jahn’s Archeology, as trans- 
lated by professor Upham, affords, perhaps, sufficient- 
ly full information: (see p. 189, seq.) 

“ The leprosy exhibits itself on the exterior surface 
of the skin, but it infects, at the same time, the mar- 
row and the bones; so much so that the farthest 
joints in the system gradually lose their powers, and 
the members fall together in such a manner, as to 
give the body a mutilated and dreadful appearance 
From these circumstances, there can be no doubt, 
that the disease originates and spreads its ravages 
internally, before it makes its appearance on the ex- 
ternal parts of the body. Indeed, we have reason to 
believe, that it is concealed in the interna parts of 
the system a number of years, for instance, in infants 
commonly till they arrive at the age of puberty, and 
in adults as many as three or four years, till at last 
it gives the fearful indications on the skin, of having 
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already gained a well-rooted and permanent exist- 
ence. 

“ Its progress subsequently to its appearance on the 
external surface of the body is fir from being rapid ; 
in a number of years it arrives at its middle, and in 
a number after to its final, state. A. person who is 
leprous from his nativity may live fifty years; one 
who in after life is infected with it may live twenty 
years, but they will be such years of dreadful misery 
as rarely fall to the lot of man in any other situation, 

“The appearance of the disease externally, is not 
always the same. The spot is commonly small, re- 
sembling in its appearance the small red spot that 
would be the cousequence of a puncture from a 
needle, or the pustules of a ringworm. The spots 
for the most part make their appearance very sud- 
denly, especially if the infected person, at the period 
when the disease shows itself externally, happens to 
be in great fear, or to be intoxicated with anger, 
Numb. xii, 10; 2 Chron. xxvi. 19. They common- 
ly exhibit themselves, in the first instance, on the 
face, about the nose and eyes; they gradually in- 
crease in size for a number of years, till they become, 
as respects the extent of surface which they embrace 
on the skin, as large as a pea or bean. The white 
spot or pusiule, MoORPHEA ALBA, and also the dark 
§)ot, MORPHEA NIGRA, are indications of the existence 
of the real leprosy, Lev. xiii. 2, 39; xiv. 56. From 
these it is necessary to distinguish the spot, which, 
Whatever resemblance there may be in form, is so 
different in its effects, called Bohak, and also the 
harmless sort of scab, which occurs under the word 
nnap-, mispahath, Lev. xiii. 6-—8, 29. 

“ Moses, in the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus, lays 
down very explicit rules for the purpose of distin- 
guishing between those spots which are proofs of 
the actual existence of the leprosy, and those spots 
which are harmless, and result from some other 
cause. Those spots which are the genuine effects 
and marks of the leprosy, gradually dilate themselves, 
till at length they cover the whole body. Not only 
the skin is subject to a total destruction, but the whole 
body is affected in every part. The pain, it is true, 
is not very great, but there is a great debility of the 
system, and great uneasiness and grief, so much so, 
as almost to drive the victim of the disease to self- 
destruction, Job vii. 15. 

“'There are four kinds of the real leprosy. The 
first kind is of so virulent and powerful a nature, that 
it separates the joints and limbs, and mutilates the 
body in the most awful manner. The second is the 
white leprosy. ‘Che third is the black leprosy, or Psora, 
Deut. xxviii. 27, 35; Lev. xxi. 20—22. The fourth 
description of leprosy is the alopecia, or red leprosy. 

“The person who is infected with the leprosy, 
however long the disease may be in passing through 
its several stages, is at last taken away suddenly, and, 
for the most part, unexpectedly. But the evils which 
fall upon the living leper, are not terminated by the 
event of his death. The disease is, to a certain ex- 
tent, hereditary, and is transmitted down to the third 
and fourth generation: to this fact there seems to be 

_an allusion in Exod. xx. 4—6; iii.7; Deut. v.93; xxiv. 
8,9. Ifany one should undertake to say, that in the 
fourth generation it is not the real leprosy, still it will 
not be denied, there is something, which bears no 
little resemblance to it; in the shape of defective 
teeth, of fetid breath, and a diseased hue. Leprous 
persons, notwithstanding the deformities and mutila- 
tion of their bodies, give no special evidence of a 
liberation from the strength of the sensual passions, 
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and cannot be influenced to abstain from the prozre- 
ation of children, when at the same time they clearly 
foresee the misery of which their offspring will be 
the inheritors. The disease of leprosy is eommuni- 
cated not only by transmission from the parents to 
the children, and not only by sexual coiabitation, 
but also by much intercourse with the leprous person 
in any way whatever. Whence Moses acted the 
part of a wise legislator in making those laws, which 
have come dowu to us, concerning the inspection and 
separation of leprous persons. The object of these 
laws will appear peculiarly werthy, when it was con- 
sidered, that they were designed, not wantonly to fix 
the charge of being a leper upon an int’ ent person, 
and thus to impose upon him those restraints and 
inconveniences which the truth of such a charge 
naturally implies; but to ascertain in the fairest and 
most satisfactory manner, and to separate those, and 
those only, who were truly and really leprous. As 
this was the prominent object of his laws, that have 
come down to us on this subject, viz. to secure a fair 
and impartial decision on a question of this kind, he 
has not mentioned those signs of leprosy which ad- 
mitted of no doubt, but those only which might be 
the subject of contention ; and left it to the priests, 
who also fulfilled the office of physicians, to distin- 
guish between the really leprous, and these who had 
only the appearance of being such. In the opinion 
of Hensler, (Geschichte der abendlandiseben Aussat- 
zes, p. 273,) Moses, in the laws to which we have 
alluded, discovers a great knowledge of the disease. 
Every species of leprosy is not equally malignant ; 
the most virulent species defies the skill aud power 
of physicians. That which js less so, if taken at its 
commencement, can be healed. But in the latter 
case also, if the disease has been of long continuance, 
there is no remedy. 

“ Bohak.—We find mention, in the rules Jaid down 
by Moses for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
tokens of leprosy, of a cutaneous disorder, which is 
denominated by him Bohak, aud of which there is a 
slight mention above. It was thought by the trans- 
lator, that it might be interesting to the reader to have 
some further account of this disorder, and he hes ac- 
cordingly introduced here the answer of Nichulhr, 
found at page 135 of his Description of Arabia, to the 
inquiry of Michaélis on this subject. The words of 
Moses, which may be found in Leviticus xiii. 88, 39, 
are as follows: ‘Jf a man or woman have white spots 
on the skin, and the priest see that the coler of these 
spots is faint and pale, it is,in this case, the Bohak, 
that has broken out on the skin, and they are clean, 
A person, accordingly, who was attacked with this 
disease, the Bohak, was not declared unclean, and 
the reason of it was, that it is not only harniless in 
itself, but is free from that infectious and hereditary 
character, which belongs to the true leprosy. ‘ 

“ Niebuhr says, ‘The Bohak is neither’ infectious 
nor dangerous. A black boy at Mecha, who was at- 
tacked with this sort of leprosy, had white spots here 
and there on his body. Jt was said, that the use of 
sulphur had been for some time of service to this 
boy, but had not altogether removed the disease. 
He then adds the following extract from the papers 
of Dr. Forskal. ‘May 15th, 1763, I myself saw a 
case of the Bohak in a Jew at Mocha. ‘The spots in 
this disease are of unequal size. They have no shin- 
ing appearance, nor are they perceptibly elevated 
above the skin; and they do not change the color of 
Their color is an obscure white or some- 
The rest of the skin of this patient 
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was blacker than that of the people of the country in 
general, but the spots were not so white as the skin 
of a European when not sunburnt. The spots in 
this species of leprosy, do not appear on the hands, 
nor about the navel, but on the neck and face ; not, 
however, on that part of the head where the hair 
grows very thick. They gradually spread, and con- 
tinue sometimes only about two months ; but in some 
cases, indeed, as long as two years, and then disap- 
pear, by degrees, of themselves. This disorder is 
neither infectious nor hereditary, nor does it occasion 
any inconvenience. ‘That all this,’ remarks Mi- 
chaélis, ‘should still be found exactly to hold at the 
distance of three thousand five hundred years from 
the time of Moses, ought certainly to gain some credit 
to his laws, even with those who will not allow them 
to be of divine authority.” (Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses, Smith’s translation, vol. iii. p. 283, 
art. 210.) 

“ Michaélis, in discussing the subject of leprosies, 
expresses his gratitude to God, that the Lepra.rabum, 
as it is termed by the learned, is known to the phy- 
sicians.of Germany only from books and by name. 
But this disease, although it is very unfrequent in 
Europe, indeed almost extinct, made its appearance 
about the year 1730, on the western continent, and 
spread its ravages among the sugar islands of the 
West Indies, particularly Guadaloupe. ‘The inhab- 
itants of this island, alarmed and terrified at the in- 
troduction of so pernicious a disorder among them, 
petitioned the court of France to send to the island 
persons qualified to institute an inspection of those 
who Jabored under suspicion of being infected, in 
order that those who were in fact lepers, might be 
removed into lazarettos. 

“M. Peyssonel, who was sent to Guadaloupe on this 
business, writes as follows on the third of February, 
1757: ‘It is now about twenty-five or thirty years 
since a singular disease appeared on many of the in- 
nabitants of this island. Its commencement is im- 
perceptible. There appear only some few white 
spots on the skin, which, in the whites, are of a black- 
ish red color, and in the blacks, of acopper red. At 
first, they are attended neither with pain, nor any sort 
of inconvenience ; but no means Whatever will remove 
them. The disease imperceptibly increases, and con- 
tinues for many yearsto manifest itself more and more. 
The spots become larger, and spread over the skin 
of the whole body indiscriminately ; sometimes a 
little elevated, though flat. When the disease ad- 
vances, the upper part of the nose swells, the nostrils 
become enlarged, and the nose itself soft. Tumors 
appear on the jaws; the eye-brows swell; the ears 
become thick ; the points of the fingers, as also the 
feet and toes, swell; the nails become scaly ; the 
joints of the hands and feet separate, and drop off. 
On the pals, of the hands, and on the soles of the 
feet, appear deep, dry ulcers, which increase rapidly, 
and then disappear again. In short, in the last stage 
of the disease, the patient becomes a hideous specta- 
cle, and falls in pieces. 'These symptoms supervene 
by very slow and successive steps, requiring often 
many years before they all occur. The patient suf- 
fers no violent pain, but feels a sort of numbness in 
his hands and feet. During the whole period of the 
disorder, those afflicted with it experience no ob- 
structions in what are called the naturalia. They 
eat and drink as usual; and even when their fingers 
and toes mortify, the loss of the mortified part is the 
only consequence that ensues; for the wound heals 
of itself without any medical treatment or application. 
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When, however, the unfortunate wretches come to 
the last period of the disease, they are hideously dis- 
figured, and objects of the greatest compassion, 

“Tt has been remarked, that this horrible disorder 
has, besides, some very lamentable properties ; as, in 
the first place, that it is hereditary; and hence some 
families are more affected with it than others: sec- 
ondly, that it is infectious, being propagated by co- 
ition, and even by long-continued intercourse : third- 
ly, that it is incurable, or at least no meuns of cure 
have hitherto been discovered. Mercurial medicines, 
and diaphoreties, and all the usual prescriptions and 
plans of regimen for venereal complaints, have been 
tried, from an idea that the infection might be +ene- 
real, but in vain: for instead of relieving, they only 
hastened the destruction of the patients. The med- 
icines serviceable in dues venerea, had no other effect 
than to bring the disease to its acme; inducing all its 
most formidable symptoms, and making those thus 
treated die some years sooner than other victims 
tovit.’* FR 

2. The leprosy of houses, mentioned in Ley, xiv. 
34, &c. must have been known to the Israelites, who 
had lived in Egypt, and must have been common in 
the land of Canaan, whither they were going, since 
Moses says to them: “When ye come into the land 
of Canaan, which I give you for a possession, if there 
be a house infected with a lepresy, he to whom the 
house belongs shall give notice of it to the priest, who 
shall go thither. If he sees as it were little holes in 
the wall, and places disfigured with pale or reddish 
spots, which in sight are lower than the wall, he shall 
go out of the house, and direct it to be shut up for 
seven days. At the end of this time, if he find that 
the leprosy is increased, he shall command the stones 
infected with the leprosy to be taken away, and 
thrown without the city into some unclean place. 
New stones shall be put in the room of those which 
were plucked out, and the walk shall be one rough- 
cast. If the leprosy do not return, the house shall 
be thought clean; but if it return, it is then an invet- 
erate leprosy ; the house shall be declared unclean, 
and immediately be demolished : all the wood, stone, 
mortar and dust shall be cast out of the city into an 
unclean place.” 

The rabbins and others conclude, that this leprosy 
of houses was not natural, but was a punishment in- 
flicted by God on wicked Israelites; but Culmet is 
of opinion that it was caused by animaleule, which 
erode the stones like mites in a cheese. Might it be 
similar to the dry-rot in timber? Or, rather, it arose 
more probably from the effects of saltpetre, which 
shows itself in greenish or reddish spots on the walls 
of ‘stone houses, and spreads wider and wider. In 
the long run it injures the walls ; and atall times cor- 
rupts the air and is injurious to the health, Henee 
the propriety of the strict regulations of Moses. (See 
Michaélis’s Mos. Recht, or Commentary on the Laws 
of Moses.) ‘ 

3. The leprosy in clothes is also noticed hy Moses, 
as common iu his time. He says, if any greenish or 
red spots be observed on any woollen or linen stuffs, 
or on any thing made of skin, they shall be earried to 
the priest, who shall shut them up for seven days ; 
and if at the end of this time the spots increase, and 
spread, he shall burn them, av infeeted with a real 
leprosy. If these spots are not increased, the priest 
shall command the clothes to be washed, and if he 
afterwards observe nothing extraordinary in them, 
he shall declare them to be clean, If the greenish or 
red spots remain, he snall order the garments 8 
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spotted to be burnt, as unclean, or if they spread 
aud increase, he shall order the garment to be burnt; 
or if the place suspected of a leprosy be in color like 
a. singed garment, and deeper than the rest, this part 
of the garment shall be taken away, and the rest pre- 
served. Calmet thinks it very credible, that the lep- 
rosy in clothes and skins was caused by vermin. 
More probably it was a mould or mildew arising 
from dainpness. 

LESHEM, probably Laish, or Dan. 

LETECH, a Hebrew measure, half an omer ; con- 
taining sixteen pecks, or four bushels, Hos. iii. 2. 

LETTER, rue. Paul places the letter in oppo- 
sition to the spirit; a way of speaking very common 
in the ecclesiastical style, Rom. ii, 27, 29; vii. 6; 
2 Cor. iii. G6, 7. “God hath made us ministers of the 
New Testament, not by the letter, but by the spirit ; 
for the letter killeth, but the spirit quickeneth ;” that 
is, the law of Moses is incapable of giving life to the 
soul, and justifying befure God those who are most 
servilely addicted to the literal observance of it. ‘To 
obtain holiness, we must join with it the spirit of faith, 
hope and charity ; must supply what is deficient in 
literal observances, by spiritual actions of a more 
sublime, perfect and excellent nature ; for example, 
instead of bloody sacrifices, the sacrifice of an humble 
and contrite heart ; the mortification of the passions ; 
death unto sin, &c. ‘ 

I. LETTERS. We know not who was the in- 
ventor of letters and writing. All agree that it is an 
adipirable and divine art, to paint speech, and speak 
to the eyes, and, by tracing out characters in different 
forms, to give color and body to thought. Some 
have been of opinion, that God, when he inspired 
man with reason and speech, communicated to him 
also a knowledge of writing. Josephus speaks of 
certain columns, erected before the deluge, by the 
sons of Seth, upon which they had written astro- 
noinieal observations and inventions. Adam and 
Enoch have been reputed authors of certain books, 
by some, who consequently supposed that they bad 
the use of writing. Others maintain, that the use of 
letters is much later : some give the honor of them to 
‘Abraham ; others, to Moses; others, to the Phoenicians; 
others, to Saturn ; others, to the Egyptians. Others, 
more rationally, divide the honor of the invention 
among several, and acknowledge that it began 
among the eastern people, and was much later 
among those in the west; that some invented, and 
others perfected the invention ; that letters at first 
were uncommon in their use, and imperfect in their 
forms; and that afterwards they were perfected, and 
their use rendered more familiar, 

The Egyptian writing was originally hieroglyphies, 
or figures of animals, and other things, engraven on 
stone, or painted on wood. This way of writing is, 
perhaps, the most ancient; and we still see many in- 
stances of it on Egyptian obelisks and marbles. 
Marsham is of opinion, that this way of writing was 
invented by the second king of Memphis, haath, 
whom the Greeks call the first Mercury ; and that 
another Thauth, or the second Mercury, put into 
common characters what the first bad written in 
hieroglyphics. All this was in times of the most re- 
mote antiquity, if Menes, the first king of Memphis, 
were Ham, the son of Noah. 

Lucan affirms, that the Phoenicians invented the 
common letters before the Egyptians were acquaint- 
ed with the use of paper, or with the art of writing 
in hieroglyphical characters ; (lib, iii.) it was probably 
in imitation of the genres, therefore, that the 
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Egyptians uscd letters in their writing. Of this we 
cannot be certain, but two things we know; first, 
that there were great resemblances in the ancient 
characters of the two people; and secondly, that 
Moses, who was instructed in all the learning of 
Egypt, wrote in Phanician characters. The old 
Egyptian letters are at present unknown, though 
many of them remain. This people lost the use of 
their writing when under the dominion of the Greeks, 
and the Coptic, or modern Egyptian character, is 
formed from the Greek. 

The Phoenicians spread the use of their letters 
throughout all their colonies. Cadmus carried them 
into Greece ; the Greeks perfected them, and added 
others. They communicated them to the Latins, and 
after the conquests of Alexander, extended them over 
[Xgypt and Syria. So that the Pheenician writing, 
which is so ancient, and the parent of so many others, 
would at this day have been entirely forgotten, had 
not the Samaritans preserved the Pentateuch of 
Moses, written in the old Canaanite, or Hebrew, char- 
acter; by the help of which, medals, and the small 
remains of Pheenician monuments, have been deci- 
phered. 

Some learned men, however, maintain that the 
square Hebrew character still in use, is the same as 
was used by Moses; but the greater number suppose 
that the Jews gradually abandoned the original 
character while in captivity at Babyion, and that 
ultimately Ezra substituted the Chaldee, which is 
now used; while the Samaritans preserved their 
Pentateuch, written in old Hebrew and Phenician 
characters. 

It is generally said that the Hebrews have no vow- 
els, and that to supply the want of them, they in- 
vented the vowel-poiuts, sometimes used by them in 
their books. 'The vowel-points are modern, and the 
invention of the Massorets, probably from the sixth 
to the eighth century. They are ten in number, and 
express the five vowels according to their different 
changes and pronunciations, The inquisitive reader 
may find the substance of the dispute for and against 
the antiquity of the vowel-points clearly and con- 
cisely represented by Prideaux, in the first part of 
his Connection, book v. and from thence may have 
a distinct view of the chief arguments produced pro 
and con in this controversy, by those eminent an- 
tagonists, Capellus, the two Buxtorfs, &c. 

[The subject of the Hebrew letters and vowel 
points is too important to the biblical student, to be 
passed over thus slightly. The best source of in- 
formation on these topics is the work of Gesenius, 
Geschichte der Heb. Sprache ti. Schrift, the results of 
which are also given by professor Stuart in the In- 
troduction to his Hebrew Grammar, first and second 
editions, From this the following statements have 
been condensed. See also LanauaGe. 

The origin of letters is lost in remote antiquity. 
But in tracing the history of them, we arrive ata 
very satisfactory degree of evidence, that in hither 
Asia they originated among those who spoke the 
Hebrew language ; that they passed from them to the 
Greeks; and through these to the European nations 
in general. The ancient Shemitish alphabets may 
be divided into two kinds: 

I. The Phenician character. To this belong: (a) 
Inscriptions discovered at Malta, Cyprus, &c. an 
upon Pheenician coins. (b) Inscriptions upon Hebrew 
coins. (c) Phoenico-Egyptian inscriptions on the ban- 
dages of mummies, (d.) The Samaritan letters, (e) 
The most ancient Greek alphabet. 
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II. The Hebreo-Chaldaic charactcr. To this be- 
long : (a) The square character of our present He- 
brew Bibles. (b) The Palmyrene inscriptions. (c) 
The old Syriac, or Estrangelo, (d) The old Arabic 
or Kufish character, which preceded the Nishi or 
common character of Arabia at the present time. 

To all these characters it is cominon, that they are 
read from the right to the left ; and that the vowels 
constitute no part of the alphabet, but are written 
above, sn, or below the line. The old Greek char- 
acter is, in part, an exception to this remark. 

There are three kinds of characters, in which the 
remains of the ancient Hebrew are presented to us, 
viz. (1.) The square character incommon use. This is 
sometimes called the Chaldee, or Assyrian, character, 
because (as the Talmud avers, Gem. Sanh. fol. 21. ¢. 
2.) the Jews brought it from Assyria, or Babylon, on 
their retury from the captivity—(2.) The inscription 
character. This is found on ancient Hebrew coins, 
stamped under the Maccabees.—(3.) The Samaritan 
character. This is only a variety, or degenerate kind, 
of the inscription character. 

Although it is highly probable, that the present 
square character was introduced among the Jews by 
meuns of the exile, yet it is not likely, that it usurped 
the place of the more ancient character at once, but 
came into gradual use, on account of its superior 
beauty, and the tendency of the language \ towards 
what was Aramean. It is most probable, that the 
inscription-character approximates the nearest of all 
the alphabets now known, to the ancient Hebrew, or 
Phenician. The square character gradually ex- 
pelled this from use among the Hebrews; as the 
Nishi did the Kufish among the Arabians; the pres- 
ent Syriac, the old Estrangelo among the Syrians ; 
or the Roman type, the old black letter among the 
English. The Palmyrene inscriptions seem to mark 
the character in transitu; about one half of them 
resembling the square character, and the other half 
the inscription-letters, It was very natural for the 
Maccabees, when they stamped coins as an inde- 
pendent government, to use the old characters which 
the nation had used when it was free and inde- 
pendent, 

The square character was the common one in the 
time of our Saviour; as in Matt. v. 8, Yodh is evi- 
dently referred to, as being the least letter of the 
alphabet. It is highly probable, that it was the 
common character in Hebrew MSS. when the Sept. 
version was made; because the departures from the 
Hebrew text in that version, so faras they have re- 
spect to the letters, can mostly be accounted for, on 
the ground that the square character was then used, 
and that the final letters, which vary from the medial 
or initial form, were then wanting. (Ges. Gesch. § 
40—43.) ; 

Manner of writing. —It has commonly been ad- 
vanced as an established position, that all the ancient 
Greek and Hebrew MSS. are without any division 
of words, i. e. are written continua serie. But the 
Eugubine tables, and the Sigean inscriptions, have 
ove or two points to divide words ; others, still more: 
which, however, are not used at the end of lines, 
nor when the words are very closely connected in 
sense, as a preposition with its noun. Most of the 
old Greek is written without any division of words. 
Most of the Phenician inscriptions are written in a 
similar way, but not all. Some have the words sep- 
arated by a point. In this manner, the Samaritan, 
and the wedge-character among the Persians, are sep- 
arated. The Kufish, or old Arabic, had spaces be- 
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tween words. So have all known Hebrew M&S, 
now extant. It is probable, however, that the scrip- 
tio continua, i.e. writing without any division of 
words, was found in the MSS. used by the LXX, 
because many errors, which they have committed, 
arise from an incorrect division of words. The 
synagogue-rolls of the Jews, written in imitation of 
the ancient Hebrew manuscripts, have no vowel 
points, but exhibit a small space between the words 
The Samaritan Pentateuch is also destitute of vow 
els, but divides the words. 

The final letters with a distinctive form are not 
coeval with the alphabet. The LXX manifestly were 
unacquainted with them ; as they often divide words 
in a manner different from that which would accord 
with these final Jetters. But the Talmud, Jerome, 
and Epipbanius acknowledge them. 

It can hardly be supposed that the square charac- 
ter now in use, and which has become uniform in 
consequence of appearing only in printed books, 
was altogether immutable while it was transmitted 
only by MSS. Jerome complains of the smallness 
of the Hebrew characters; but whether this was 
owing to the scribe who wrote his manuscript, or to 
the form of writing then generally used, cannot be 
determined. From what Origen and Jerome both 
say of the similarity and relation of Hebrew letters 
to each other, it appears that the characters were 
then essentially the same as they now are. (Ges. 
Gesch. § 46. 1.) 

Hebrew MSS. exhibit two kinds of writing: + 

(1.) The Tam letter, probably so named from Tam, 
a grandson of Jarchi, about A. D. 1200, with sharp 
corners and perpendicular coronule, used particu- 
larly in the synagogue-rolls of the German and Po- 
lish Jews.—(2.) The Velshe letter ; such as we see in 
the Hebrew Bibles of Simonis and Van der Hooght. 
In MSS. however, this species of character has co- 
ronule upon some of the letters. The Spanish 
printed Hebrew character resembles the Velshe ; the 
German resembles the Tam letter. The coronule 
in both are omitted. The Spanish letters are square 
and upright; the German, sharp-cornered and lean- 
ing. The Italian and French Hebrew character isa 
medium between both. 

Hebrew vowels.—It has been mentioned that the 
Shemitish languages exhibit alphabets destitute of 
vowels ; and that these, when added to the text of 
any book, are placed above, in, or below the line of 
the consonants. The question whether the written 
vowels of the Hebrew language were coeval with 
the consonants, or at least very ancient, has been 
agitated by many critics, for three centuries past, 
with great interest and much learning. On the one 
side it has been maintained, that the vowel-points are 
coeval with the writings of the Old Testament, or at 
least with the time of Ezra; on the other, that they 
are an invention of the Masorites, at some period be- 
tween the fifth and tenth centuries. A few, however, 
have taken a middle path, and maintained that some 
of the vowel-points (probably three) are very ancient ; 
and that in the oldest MSS. they were appended to 
doubtful words. 

The position that the written vowel signs are of 
comparatively recent date, is now considered, by all 
critics of any note, as settled. The principal reasons 
for this opinion may be summarily stated, in a short 
compass. 

(1.) The kindred Shemitish languages anciently had 
no written vowels. The most ancient Estrangelo and 
Kufish characters, i. e. the ancient characters of the 
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Syrians and Arabians, it is generally agreed, were 
destitute of vowels, The Palmyrene, and nearly all 
the Pheenician inscriptions, are destitute of them. 
Some of the Maltese inscriptions, however, and a 
few of the Pheenician, have marks which probably 
were intended as vowels. The Koran was, at first, 
confessedly destitute of them. The punctuation of it 
oceasioned great dispute among Mohammedans. 
In some of the older Syriae writings is found a sin- 
gle point, which, by being placed in different posi- 
tions with regard to words, served as a diacritical 
sign. ‘The present vowel system of the Syrians was 
introduced so late as the time of Theophilus and 
Jacob of Edessa, about A. D. 800. The Arabic 
vowels were adopted soon after the Koran was 
written ; but their other diacritical marks did not 
come into use, until they were introduced by Ibn 
Mokla about A. D. 900, together with the Nishi char- 
acter now incommon use. It should be added here, 
thatthe inscriptions on the Hebrew coins have no vow- 
el-points.—(2.) Jewish tradition generally admits, that 
the vowels were not written until the time of Ezra. 
—(3.) The synagogue-rolls of the Pentateuch, writ- 
ten with the greatest possible care, and agreeably to 
ancient usage as handed down by tradition, have 
never had any vowel-points—(4.) The LXX most 
manifestly used a text destitute of vowel-points ; as 
they have not only departed, in a multitude of in- 
stances, from the sense of the pointed text, but even 
pronounce the proper names in a manner dialectically 
different from that in which they must be read, ac- 
cording to the vowel-system.—(5.) No explicit men- 
tion is made in the Talmud of vowel-points or ac- 
cents ; not even in all the disputes among the rabbins 
about the sense of words, which are there recorded. 
Doubtful names of some kind of diacritical signs 
have been produced from the Talmud, and repeat- 
edly discussed ; but no definite and satisfactory proof 
has been educed from them, that they respect written 
vowel-points.—(6.) The various readings in our He- 
brew Bibles, called Keri, many of which are quite 
ancient, have no reference to the vowel-points of 
words.{7.) Neither Origen nor Jerome makes any 
mention of the present vowel-marks, or of any tech- 
nical expressions of Hebrew grammar. Jerome 
says expressly, that “the Hebrews very rarely use 
vowels in the middle of words, but pronounce (ac- 
cording to the will of the reader and the difference 
of countries) the same words with different sounds 
and accents.” (Upist. 126. ad Evagr.) On Hab. iii. 
5, he says of 725, “tres literee positee sunt in He- 
brieo absque wlla vocali.” In other places, he speaks 
of a diversitas accentwum upon words; but whether 
he means a difference in pronouncing them, or that 
some diacritical sign was occasionally used, which 
he thus names, it is difficult to determine. 

Objections against this view of the subject 
may be readily answered. The allegation that a 
language cannot be read without written vowels, is 
certainly unfounded; for hundreds of Jewish and 
Arabic volumes are every day read, that were never 
pointed ; not to mention, that in all the Shemitish lan- 
guages there are unpointed books, manuscripts or 
inscriptions. Nor has the objection, that an alpha- 
bet without vowels is an absurdity, any more weight ; 
for the question is merely a matter of fact, not a dis- 
cussion respecting what a perfect alphabet ought to 
be. Besides, even in our own language, one of the 
first principles in stenography is, to omit all the vowels, 
and write only the consonants ; nor does any difficulty 
arise from this circumstance, 
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The allegation that the Targums approximate 
very closely to the sense of our present Hebrew text 
as furnished with vowels, is true; but the inference 
therefrom, that the Targumists must have used MSS. 
with vowel-points, does not follow. On the contra- 
ry, we may draw the conclusion with more proba- 
bility, that the vowel-points were conformed to the 
sense which the Targums gave. Both merely con’ 
vey the traditionary explications of the Jewish 
schools; and the same thing is done by Origen and 
Jerome in their commentaries. All that can be 
proved by such arguments is, that the vowel-points 
have faithfully transmitted to us the sense which 
the Jews very early affixed to the words of the He- 
brew Scriptures. 

Laying aside Jewish traditionary stories, the firs: 
certain marks of our present vowel-system may be 
found in the Masora, compiled, though not conclud- 
ed, about the fifth century. Most of the vowels are 
there named. A few of the occidental and oriental 
readings, collected in the eighth century and printed 
in some of our Hebrew Bibles, respect the diacriti- 
cal points; e. g. two of them respect Mappik in He. 
The various readings of Ben Asher and Ben Naph- 
thali (about A. D. 1084) have exclusive regard to the 
vowels and accents. The Arabic version of Saadias, 
made about this time, is predicated upon a pointed 
text ; and the Jewish grammarians of the ninth cen- 
tury appear plainly to proceed on the ground of such 
atext. The time when the vowel-system was com- 
pleted cannot be definitely fixed, for want of histori- 
cal data. Most probably, it was during the sixth or 
seventh century. Probably, too, it first began, as the 
accentuation of Greek did, in-the schools ; and grad- 
ually spread, on account of its utility in a dead Jan- 
guage, into a great part of the Hebrew manuscripts. 

The importance of the vowel-points to learners, 
can be fully estimated only by those who have stud- 
ied Hebrew without and with the use of them. In 
respect to their being a constituent part of the He- 
brew language, it may be observed, (1.) That no 
language can exist without vowels; although it is 
not necessary that they should be written ; and ori- 
ginally, as we have seen, they were not written in the 
Hebrew.—(2.) It is certain that the vowel-points ex- 
hibit a very consistent, deep, and fundamental view 
of the structure of the Hebrew, which cannot well 
be obtained without them, by those who study it as 
a dead language.—(3.) Comparison with the Syriac 
and Arabic, the latter of which is a living language, 
shows that the vowel-system, as to its principles, is 
altogether accordant with the structure of those lan- 
guages.—(4.) It is quite certain, from comparing the 
sense of the Hebrew Scriptures as given in the Tar- 
gums and in the version and notes of Jerome, that 
the vowel-points do give us an accurate, and for the 
most part, clear account of the manner in which the 
Jews of the first four centuries of the Christian era 
understood the text of the Old Testament. Indeed, 
it is very remarkable, that there should be so exact a 
coincidence between the vowel-system and com- 
mentaries, or rather versions, of so remote an age; 
and this only serves to show with how great exact- 
ness the vowel-system has been arranged, agreeably 
to the ancient Jewish ideas of the sense of the Old 
Testament. The importance, then, of the written 
vowels, as conveying to us a definite idea of the an- 
cient commentary of the Jewish church, in regard 
to a great number of difficult and dubious passages, 
is obviously great.—(5.) The critic and interpreter 
being satisfied that the written vowel-system is not 
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coeval with the composition of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, will not feel himself bound to follow it in cases 
where it makes no sense, or a sense inconsistent with 
the context. 

The unwary student who is betrayed into the 
system of Masclef and Parkhurst, which rejects the 
yowel-points of the Shemitish languages, can scarce- 
ly conceive how much loss and disappointment he 
will experience, by pursuing the study of Hebrew 
in this method. In a period of one year, the prog- 


ress by the use of the vowel-points is considerably | 


greater than without them. In two years it is 
doubled. Moreover, if the student uses the. points 
from the first, he will be able, with almost no trouble, 
to pass to the reading of Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic. 
One thing is pretty evident; there never was, and it 
may be doubted whether there ever will be, a thor- 
ough Hebrew scholar, who is ignorant of the vowel- 
system. 

Hebrew accents—The system of accents, as it now 
appears in our Hebrew Bibles, is inseparably con- 
nected with the present state of the vowel-points ; 
inasmuch as these points are often changed by virtue 
of the accents. The latter, therefore, must have 
originated cotemporaneously with the written vow- 
els; at least, with the completion of the vowel- 
system. Respecting the design of the accents, there 
has been great diversity of opinion, and much dis- 
pute. Three uses have been assigned then viz. (1.) 
‘To mark the tone-syllable of a word. (2.) To mark 
the interpunction. (3.) To regulate the reading or 
cantillation of the Scriptures. This latter seems to 
have been their primitive and most important use ; 
just as similar marks are now found in the Koran to 
indicate the manner in which it is to be read or can- 
tillated. The cantillation must necessarily have 
reference to the tone-syllables of every word; and 
also, in a greater or less degree, to the divisions of 
the sense; and so far as this, the use of the accents 
serves to mark these two particulars. *R. 

The Hebrews have certain acrostie verses, which 
begin with the letters of the alphabet, ranged in 
order. 

The most considerable of these is Psalm cxix. 
which contains twenty-two stanzas of eight verses 
each, all acrostic ; that is, the first eight begin with x, 
Aleph, the next eight with 3, Beth, and so on. Other 
Psalms, as xxv. xxxiv. have but twenty-two verses 
each, beginning with one of the twenty-two letters 
of the alphabet. Others, as exi. cxii. have one half 
of the verse beginning with one letter, and the other 
half with another. Thus: 


. . - . Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord. 
....» Who delighteth greatly in his commandments. 


The first half of the verse begins with x, Aleph ; the 
second with 3, Beth. The Lamentations of Jeremiah 
are also in acrostic verse, as well as the thirty-first 
chapter of Proverbs, from the eighth verse to the end. 

The Jews use their characters not only for writing, 
but for numbers, as did the Greeks, who, in their 
arithmetical computations, fixed a numerical value 
on their letters. But we do not believe the ancient 
Hebrews did so, nor that letters were numerical 
among them. The sacred authors always write the 
numbers entire and without abbreviation. We know 
that some learned men have attempted to rectify 
dates, or supply years, on a supposition that the let- 
ters served for numerals in the Scripture; but it was 
incumbent on them, first, to prove that the ancient 
Hebrews used that manner. 
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II. LETTERS, written messages, or other com- 
munications, sent from one person to another, and 
generally implying some matters of secrecy, or at 
least, of importance. Norden states, that when he 
and his company were at Essuan, an express arrived 
there, despatched by an Arab prince, who brought a 
letter directed to the Reys (or master of their barque.) 
“The letter, however, according to the usage of the 
Turks,” says the author, “was open; and as the 
Reys was not on board, the pilot carried it to one of 
our fathers to read it.” (p. 109.) Sanballat sending 
his servant, then, with an open letter, which is men- 
tioned in Neh. vi. 5, does not appear an odd thing, it 
should seem; but if it were according to their 
usages, why is this circumstance complained of, as it 
visibly is? Why, indeed, is it mentioned at all? 
Because, however, the sending letters open to com- 
mon people may: be custowary in these countries, it is 
not according to their usages to send them so to people 
of distinction. So Pococke, in his account of that very 
country where Norden was when his letter was 
brought, gives us, among other things, in the 57th 
plate, the figure of a Turkish letter put into a satin 
bag to be sent to a great man, with a paper tied to it 
directed and sealed, and an ivory button ticd on the 
wax. So Lady Montague says, the Bassa of Bel- - 
grade’s answer to the English ambassador, going to 
Constantinople, was brought to him in a purse of 
scarlet satin. (Letters, vol. i. p. 186.) The great 
Emir, indeed, of the Arabs, according to D’Arvieux, 
was not wont to enclose his letters in these bags, any 
more than to have them adorned with flourishes ; but 
that is supposed to have been attributable to the un- 
politeness of the Arabs; and he tells us, that when 
he acted as secretary to the Emir he supplied these 
defects, and that his doing so was highly acceptable 
to the Emir. (Voy. dans la Pal. p. 58, 59.) Had 
this open letter then come from Geshem, who was 
an Arab, (Neh. vi. 1.)it might have passed unnoticed ; 
but as it was from Sanballat, the enclosing it in a 
handsome bag was a ceremony Nehemiah had reason 
to expect from him, since he was a person of distinc- 
tion in the Persian court, and then governor of Judea; 
and the not observing it was the greatest insult, in- 
sinuating, that though Nehemiah was, according to 
him, preparing to assume the royal dignity, he should 
be so far from acknowledging him in that character, 
that he would not even pay him the compliment 
due to every person of distinction. If this be the 
true representation of the affair, commentators have 
given but a poor account of it. Sanballat sent Ne- 
hemiah a message, says one of them, “pretending, it 
is likely, special respect and kindness to him, inform- 
ing him what was laid to hie charge.” (Harmer, Obs. 
vol. ii. p. 129.) ; 

Contrast with this open letter to Nehemiah the 
closed, rolled or folded letter sent by Sennacherib to 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. 14. We read, verse 9, “ He sent 
messengers to Hezekiah, saying”—“ And Hezekiah 
received the letter at the hand of the messengers, 
and read it: and Hezekiah went up into the house 
of the Lord, and spread it before the Lord.” It was 
therefore folded or rolled, and no doubt enclosed in 
a proper envelope. Consider also the passage in 
Isa. xxix. 11, “And the vision shall be to you, as the 
words of a letter that is sealed—sealed up in a bag, 
closely—which is given to 4 man of learning to read, 
but he says, ‘ It is sealed’—how should I know what 
information it contains? I merely can discover to 


whom it is directed ;” while the unlearned cannot 


| even read the address. We see such occurrences daily 
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in the streets of London ; messengers, sent with let- 
ters, desire passeugers to read the directions for them. 


The messengers seut to Hezekiah are described as | 


saying, when in fact they say nothing; but only de- 
liver a letter containing the message. 

It is proper to add something relative to the cus- 
tomary kind of homage which, in the East, is paid 
not only to sovereignty, but to communications of 
the sovereign’s will, whether by word or by letter. 
“When the Mogul, by letters, sends his commands 
to any of his governors, those papers are entertained 
with as much respect as if himself were present ; for 
the governor, having intelligence that such letters 
are come near him, himself, with other inferior ofti- 
cers, rides forth to meet the Patamar, or messenger, 
that brings them; and as soon as lhe sees those let- 
ters, he alights from his horse, falls down on the 
earth, and takes them from the messenger, and lays 
them on his head, whereon be binds them fast : 
then, retiriug to his place of public meeting, he reads, 
and answers them.” (Sir ‘Thomas Roe’s Embassy, 
p- 453.) This binding of these letters on his head is, 
no doubt, todo them honor. What then shall we 
think of the force of Job’s expressions, chap. xxxi. 
35: “O that mine adversary had written a book, roll, 
accusation, bill; surely I would take it on my shoul- 
der, and would bind it as a crown upon me,” that is, 
on my head. This idea, then, of the poet, was drawn 
from real observation of life; not from faney, but 
from fact; though to us it seems singular, if not ex- 
travagant. “The letter which was to be presented 
to the new monarch was delivered to the general of 
the slaves. It was put up ina purse of cloth of gold, 
drawn together with strings of twisted gold and 
silk, with tassels of the same ; and the chief minister 
put his own seal [upon it, to close it.] Nor was any 
omitted of all those knacks and curiosities, which 
the oriental people make use of in making up their 
epistles. The general threw himself at his majesty’s 
feet, bowing to the very ground ; then, rising upon 
his knees, he drew out of the bosom of his garment 
the hag wherein was the letter which the assembly had 
sent to the new monarch. Presently he opened the 
bag, took out the letter, kissed it, laid it on his fore- 
head, presented it to his majesty, and then rose up.” 
(Chardin’s Coron. of Soleiman, p. 44.) This is a 
clear confirmation of the sense given to the passages 
quoted in the article Kiss. 

LEVI, the third son of Jacob and Leah, was born 
in Mesopotamia, A. M. 2248, Gen. xxix. 34. After 
Sichem, the son of Hamor, had violated Dinah, sis- 
ter to Levi and Siméon, these two brethren fraudu- 
lently engaged him to receive circumcision, and on 
the third day, when the pain was greatest, they en- 
tered the town, slew all the males, carried off their 
sister Dinah, and pillaged the place, chap. xxxiy. 25, 
26. This action was very displeasing to their father 
Jacob, who characterized it as one of extreme cru- 


-elty and abhorrence, Gen. xlvi. 11; xlix. 5, 6. 


evi was, according to his father’s prediction, 
scattered over all Israel, having no share in the di- 
vision of Canaan, but certain cities in the portions 
of other tribes. He was not the worse provided for, 
howeyer, since God chose the tribe for the service 
of the feyaple and priesthood, and bestowed on it 
many privileges above the other tribes, in dignity, 


and in the advantages of life. All the tithes, first- 


fruits, and offerings, presented at the temple, as well 


as several parts of all the victims that were offered, 
belonged tothe tribe of Levi. See Levirres. 
LEVIATHAN. This word (jn>) occurs in four 
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places in the Old Testament, and is variously trans 
lated, whale, dragon, serpent, and sea-monster; not 
improperly, probably, since it appearsto be employed 
hy the sacred writers to describe all these, and per- 
haps other animals also; though one description of 
animal appears to be marked out more particularly 
by the term. 23 

Many of the old commentators were of opinion 
that the whale was the animal described by Job; 
(chap. xli.) but Beza, Diodati, and some other Ww riters, 
contended for the crocodile, which interpretation 
Bochart has since defended with a train of argument 
which defies contradiction. (Hieron. iii. p. 737—774, 
Rosenmiiller.) It is a sufficient objection to the 
whale tribes, says Dr. Good, that they do not inbabit 
the Mediterranean, much less the rivers that empty 
themselves into it. This family of marine monsters, 
moreover, have neither proper snout nor nostrils ; 
they have a mere spiracle, or blowing hole, with a 
double opening on the top of the head, which bas 
not hitherto been proved to be an organ of smell; 
and for teeth, a hard expanse of horny laminze, 
which we call whalebone, in the upper jaw, but 
nothing of the sort in the under. The eyes of the 
comnion whale, too, instead of answering the de- 
scription here given, are most disproportionably 
small, and do not exceed in size those of an ox. 
Nor can this monster be regarded as of fierce labits, 
or unconquerable courage ; for instead of attacking 
the larger sea animals for plunder, it feeds chiefly on 
crabs and medusas, and is often itself attacked and 
destroyed by the ork or grampus, though less than 
half its size. 

The crocodile, on the contrary, is a natural in- 
habitant of the Nile, and other Asiatic and African 
rivers ; of enormous voracity and strength, as well 
as fleetness in swimming; attacks mankind, and 
the largest animals, with most daring impetuosity ; 
when taken by means of a powerful net, will often 
overturn the boats that surround it; has, proportion- 
ally, the largest mouth of all monsters whatever ; 
moves both its jaws equally, the upper of which has 
not less than forty, and the lower than thirty-eight, 
sharp, but strong and massy, teeth ; and is furnished 
with a coat of mail so scaly and callous, as to resist 
the force of a musket-ball in every part, except under 
the belly. The general character of the leviathan, 
in fact, seems so well: to apply to this animal, in 
modern as well as in ancient times, the terror of all 
the coasts and countries about the Nile, that it is un- 
necessary to seek further. 

(‘The following extract of a letter from an American 
gentleman in Manilla, dated October 6, 1831, gives 
a graphic view of the strength and size of the croc- 
odile: “Thave recently been sick, but have passed a 
month in the country, and am entirely recovered. 
I resided on a large plantation on the lake, about 
thirty miles in the interior, and was treated with the 
utmost attention and hospitality. I hunted deer and 
wild boar with much success. My last operation in 
the sporting line, was no Jess than killing an alligator 
or crocodile ; which for a year or two before hed in- 
fested a village on the borders of the lake, taking off 
horses and cows, and sometimes a man. Having 
understood that he had killed a horse a day or two 
before, and had taken him into a small river, T pro- 
ceeded to the spot, which was distant, accompanied 
by my host, closed the mouth of the river with strong 
nets, and attacked the huge brute with guns and 
spears. After something of a desperate battle, we 
succeeded in driving him against the nets, where 
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being considerably exhausted by the wounds he had 
received from balls and lances, he got entangled, was 
dragged on shore, and the ‘coup de grace’ given to 
him. Tle measured twenty feet in length, and from 
eleven to thirteen feet in cireumference, the smallest 
part being eleven and the largest thirteen. ‘The head 
alone weighed two hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
He had nearly the whole of the horse in bim, and the 
legs, with the hoofs, were taken out entire. This 
capture has caused considerable sensation, not only 
on the field of battle, but at Manilla, none of equal 
size having been before seen; and it is rarely that 
any of small size are taken.” *R. 

The article which Calmet has furnished on the 
leviathan, is very meagre and unsatisfactory ; we 
have therefore availed ourselves of the able disquisi- 
tion of Dr. Harris, who has bestowed more than his 
ordinary labor upon the subject. 

The chapter introduces two speakers in the shape 
of dialogue, one of whom questions the other in re- 
gard to such and such circumstances relating to the 
leviathan ; and this continues till the twelfth verse ; at 
which the description of leviathan commences. The 
dialogue is professed to be between the Almighty 
Jehovah and his servant Job. But whether it is Je- 
hovah himself, or some one representing him, is not 
to be inquired in this place. As it is, the person ap- 
pears extremely well acquainted with the crocodile, 
as he does also with the other animals described in 
the thirty-ninth and fortieth chapters. The other 
person of the dialogue appears to be one well know- 
ing the worship paid to the crocodile: and the eleven 
first verses are an exposure of the folly of making an 
animal of'a savage nature, and one whose head could 
be pierced with fishhooks, a god. Of these eleven 
verses, the first six appear to relate to the mode of 
treatment received by the crocodile in the places 
where he was worshipped ; the remaining five to his 
treatment at Tentyra, and wherever he was consid- 
ered as a destructive animal. At the twelfth verse 
the description of leviathan commences, and is divid- 
ed into three parts, and classed under the different 
heads of, (1.) wr, his parts ; (2.) naa ra, greal might ; 
(3.) yony pa, his well-armed make. Of these the first 
and the third deseribe him as truly as a naturalist 
would do. ‘The second or middle part magnifies him 
asa god. If, then, this second part be in honor of 
the crocodile as God, then the person speaking it 
must be either an inhabitant of Egypt, a worshipper 
of that animal, or one well acquainted at least with 
his worship; or, perhaps, the whole chapter may be 
altogether an argument, founded on the idolatrous 
homage paid to this creature. 

The following is the doctor’s corrected version of 
this description ; with explanations and references to 
the crocodile : 

Behold leviathan! whom thou leadest about with 

a hook, 
Or a rope which thou fixest upon his snout. 


Jt is no easy matter, says Mr. Scott, to fix the pre- 
cise meaning of the several terms here used: they 
seem, however, to denote, in general, the instruments 
made use of, partly for the taking him alive in the 
water, and partly for governing him when brought to 
land. Herodotus expressly asserts, (I, ii, 70.) that 
one of the modes by which this creature was occa- 
sionally taken, in his time, was by means of a hook, 
&yx.orgor, xelxoc, Which was baited with a dog’s chine, 
and thrown into the midst of the river; the crocodile, 
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having swallowed which, was drawn on shore, and 
despatched. 


Hast thou put a ring in his nose, 
Or pierced his cheek through with a clasp ? 


This has been usually supposed to refer to the 
manner of muzzling the beast, so as to be able to lead 
him about, by a hook or ring in the nostrils, as is 
threatened Pharaoh under the emblem of the croco- 
dile, Ezek. xxix. 4. But Mr. Vansittart thinks the 
words here used expressive of ornaments ; and says, 
“This second verse may be considered as expressive 
of leviathan led about, not as a sight, but in his state 
of divinity ; and the zgizoc, a gold ring or ornament 
worn at the nose; for, in the eastern countries, nasal 
rings are as frequent as any other ornament what- 
ever. The commentators and lexicographers, vot 
dreaming of applying Herodotus’s account of the The- 
baid crocodile to the illustration of Jeviathan, have 
imagined only large rings for the purpose of chaining 
leviathan. Herodotus says, the ears and fore feet 
were the parts from which the ornaments were sus- 
pended. But, as the ears do not appear capable of 
bearing ear-rings, from their lying extremely flat 
upon the lower jaw, perhaps they were put upon 
other parts; or the historian, hearing that the sacred 
crocodile was adorned with ornaments, fixed them 
naturally upon the ears and fore feet, as ear-rings and 
necklaces were the most usual ornaments of the 
Greeks. Very likely the ornaments were not always 
put upon the same parts, but varied at different times ; 
and that in the time of the Hebrew writer, the nose 
and the lips received the ornaments which, in the 
days of the Greek historian, were transferred to the 
ears and fore feet. The exact place of the ornaments 
is, however, of no material consequence ; it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to know, that ornaments were 
put upon the sacred crocodile, and that he was treated 
with great distinction, and in some degree considered 
a domestic animal. ‘The three verses immediately 
following, speak of him as such; as entering into a 
covenant of peace, being retained in subjection, &c. 


Has he made many supplications to thee ? 
Has he addressed thee with flattering words ? 
Hast thou, in return, made a league with him, 
And received him into perpetual service ? 


The irony here is very apparent. The sacred poet 
shows a wonderful address in managing this deriding 
figure of speech, in such a manner as not to lessen 
the majesty of the great Being into whose mouth 
it is put. 


Tfast thou played with him as a bird ? 

Wilt thou encage him for thy maidens ? 

Shall thy partners spread a banquet for him, 
And the trading strangers bring him portions ? 


Job is here asked how he will dispose of his cap- 
tive; whether he will retain him in his family for his 
own amusement, or the diversions of his maidens; 
or exhibit him as a spectacle to the Pheenician cara- 
vans. But Mr. Vansittart gives quite another turn to 
the verse. He thinks that the word aan, which I 
have rendered “partners,” signifies charmers (incan- 
tatores); hence rendered by the Chaldee Targum 
Nyovon, wise men; and that it is to be applied to the 
priests who had the charge of the sacred crocodile, 
and might as well be called charmers of the croco- 
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dile, as the psylli were of serpents; and oy322, which 
is at present rendered “ merchants,” may be formed 
from y23, prostravit, humilem reddere, and mean suppli- 
ants, worshippers. 
the priests making a feast, and the supPLIANTS 
going up to make offerings. 


Hast thou filled his skin with barbed irons, 
Or his head with harpoons ? 


The impenetrability of his skin is here intimated, 
and is afterwards described at large. ‘The attempt 
to wound him with missile weapons is ridiculed. 
This is a circumstance which will agree to no animal 
s0 well as to the crocodile. The weapons mentioned 
are undoubtedly such as fishermen use in striking 
large fish at a distanc 


Make ready thy hana against him. 
Dare the contest; be firm. 

Behold! the hope of him is vain ; 

It is dissipated even at his appearance. 


The hope of mastering him is absurd. So formida- 
ble is his very appearance, that the resolution of his 
opposer is weakened, and his courage daunted. 


None is so resolute that he dare rouse him. 

Who then is able to contend with me ? 

What will stand before me, yea, presumptuously ? 
Whatsoever is beneath the whole heavens is mine. 
I cannot be confounded at his limbs and violence, 
Nor at his power, or the strength of his frame. 


“Wowever man may be appalled at attacking the 
leviathan, all creation is mine; his magnitude and 
structure can produce no effect upon me. I cannot be 
appalled or confounded ; I cannot be struck dumb.” 

Job is, in this clause, taught to tremble at his dan- 
ger in having provoked, by his murmurs and litigation, 
the displeasure of the Maker of this terrible animal. 

The poet then enters upon a part of the description 
which has not yet been given, and which admirably 

airs with the detailed picture of the war-horse and 
Leleeineds Nor does he descend from the dignity 
he had hitherto supported, by representing the great 
Creator as displaying his own wonderful work, and 
calling upon man to observe the several admirable 
particulars in its formation, that he might be impress- 
ed with a deeper sense of the power of his Maker. 


Who will strip off the covering of his armor ? 
Against the doubling of his nostrils who will advance ? 


This verse is obscure. The first line, however, 
seems to deseribe the terrible helmet which covers 
the head and face of the crocodile. The translation 
might he, “ Who can uncover his mailed face ?” If, 
in the days of Job, they covered their war-horses in 
complete armor, the question will refer to the taking 
off the armor ; and the scales of leviathan be repre- 
sented by such an image. ‘Then, the second line may 
denote bridling him, after the armor is stripped off, for 
some other service. 


The doors of his face who will tear open ? 
The rows of his teeth are Terror: 

_ The plates of his scales, rr1umPH ! 
His ody is like embossed shields ; 
They are joined so close one upon another, 
The very air cannot enter between them. 
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Fach is inserted into its next ; 
They are compact, and cannot be separated. 


The mouth of the crocodile is very large ; and the 
apparatus of teeth perfectly justifies this formidable 
description. The indissoluble texture, and the large- 
ness of the scales with which he is covered, are rep- 
resented by the powerful images of these verses. 


His snortings are the radiance of light; 
And his eyes as the glancing of the dawn, 


Schultens remarks, that amphibious animals, the 
longer time they hold their breath under water, re- 
spire so much the more strongly when they begin to 
emerge ; and the breath, confined for a Jength of 
time, eflervesces in such a manner, and breaks forth 
so violently, that they appear to vomit forth flames. 

The eyes of the crocodile are small, but they are 
said to be extremely piercing out of the water. Hence, 
the Egyptians, comparing the eye of the crocodile, 
when he first emerged out of the water, to the sun 
rising from out of the sea, in which he was supposed 
to set, made the hieroglyphic of sunrise. Thus Ho- 
rus Apol. says, (lib. i. § 65.) “When the Egyptians 
represent the sunrise, they paint the eye of the croc- 
odile, beeause it is first seen as that animal rises out 
of the water.” 


From out of his mouth issue flashes ; 
Sparks of fire stream out ; 

From his nostrils bursteth fume, 

As from the rush-kindled oven, 

His breath kindleth coals ; 

Raging fire spreadeth at his presence. 


Here the creature is described in pursuit of his 
prey on the land. His mouth is then open. His 
breath is thrown out with prodigious vehemeuce ; it 
appears like smoke, and is heated to that degree as to 
seem a flaming fire. 

The images which the sacred poet here uses are 
indeed very strong and hyperbolical ; they are similar 
to those in Ps. xviii. 8: “There went a smoke out of 
his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured ; coals 
were kindled by it.” Ovid (Metam. viii.) does not 
scruple to paint the enraged boar in figures equally 
bold: 


Lightning issueth from his mouth, 
And boughs are set on fire by his breath. 


Silius Italicus (1. vi. v. 208.) has a correspondent 
description. 


In his neck dwelleth mreut: 
And presrrucrTion exulteth before bim. 


Might and destruction are here personified. The 
former is seated on his neck, as indicating his power, 
or guiding bis movements ; and the latter is leaping 
and dancing before him when he pursues his prey, to 
express the terrible slaughter which he makes. 


The flakes of his flesh are compacted together 
They are firm, and will in no wise give away, 
His heart is as hard as a stone, 

Yea, as hard as the nether mill-stone. 


These strong similes may denote not only a ma- 
terial, but also a moral, hardness- his savage and 
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unrelenting nature. /Elian calls the crocodile “a 
voracious devyourer of flesh, and the most pitiless of 
animals.” 


At his rising, the mighty are alarmed ; 

F righted at the disturbance which he makes in the 
water, 

The sword of the assailant is shivered at the onset, 

As is the spear, the dart, or the harpoon. 

He regardeth iron as straw ; 

Copper as rotten wood. 

The arrow cannot make him flee, 

Sling-stones he deemeth trifling ; 

Like stubble is the battle-axe reputed ; 

And he laugheth at the quivering of the javelin. 


These expressions describe, in a lively manner, the 
strength, conrage, and intrepidity of the crocodile. 
Nothing frightens him. If any one attack him, neither 
swords, darts, nor javelins avail againsthim. Travel- 
lers agree, that the skin of the crocodile is proof 
against poiuted weapons. 


His bed is the splinters of flint, 
Which the broken rock scattereth on the mud. 


This clause is obscure, and has been variously 
rendered. ‘The idea seems to be, that he can repose 
himself on sharp-pointed rocks and stones with as 
little concern as upon mud. 


He maketh the main to boil as a caldron ; 
He snuffeth up the tide as a perfume. 
Behind him glittereth a pathway ; 

The deep is embroidered with hoar. 


To give a further idea of the force of this creature, 
the poet describes the effect of his motion in the 
water. When a large crocodile dives to the bottom, 
the violent agitation of the water may be justly com- 
pared to liquor boiling in a caldron. When swim- 
ming upon the surface, he cuts the water like a ship, 
and makes it white with foam; at the same time his 
tail, like a rudder, causes the waves behind him to 
froth and sparkle like a trail of light. These images 
are common among the poets. Thus Homer, (Odyss. 
1. xii. v. 235.) as translated by Pope: 


-...... “Tumultuous boil the waves ; 
They toss, they foam, a wild confusion raise ; 
Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze.” 


He hath not his like upon earth, 

Even among those made not to be daunted. 

He looketh upon every thing with haughtiness ; 
He is king over all the sons of the fierce. 


Mr. Good observes, that all the interpreters appear 
to have run into an error in conceiving, that “the 
sons of pride or haughtiness, in the original paw 23, 
refer to wild beasts, or monsters of enormous size ; it 
is far more confounding to the haughtiness and exulta- 
tion of man,—to that undue confidence in his own 
power, which it is the very object of this sublime ad- 
dress to humiliate, to have pointed out to him, even 
among the brute creation, a being which he dares not 
to encennter, and which laughs at all his pride, and 
pomp, and pretensions, and compels him to feel in 
all these respects his real littleness and inferiority. It 
is diffienlt, perhaps impossible, to find a description 
so admirably sustained in any language of any age or 
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country. The whole appears to be of a piece, and 
equally excellent.” 

The word leviathan is also found in the original of 
Job, chap. iii. 8, in our version rendered “ mourning.” 
Mr. Good has a long note, explaining the passage as 
having a reference to ancient sorceries, and execrat- 
ing incantations. Gesenius supposes it to refer to 
the power of drawing out serpents from their lurk- 
ing places by means of music. (See INcHANTMENTS.) 
Mr. Scotv’s version and note are as follows: 


Let them curse it that curse the day 
Of those who shall awake leviathan. 


To stir up, or awake, leviathan is represented, in 
chap. xli. 8—10, to be inevitable destruction, It was 
natural to mention such a terrible casualty in the 
strongest terms of abhorrence, and to lament those 
who so miserably perished with the most bitter im- 
precations on the disastrous day. Job here calls for 
the assistance of such language, to execrate the fatal 
night of his nativity. Or it may have a reference to 
the execration expressed by tle Ombite against the 
Tentyrites. The Ombite were the inhabitants of 
Ombos, a town upon the right bank of the Nile, not 
far from the cataracts of the ancient Siene, now As- 
suan. This people were remarkable for the worship 
of the crocodile, and the foolishly kind manner in 
which they treated and cherished him. ‘Their nearly 
opposite neighbors, the Tentyrites, were, on the con- 
trary, conspicuous for their hatred and persecution of 
the same animal. The different mode of treatment 
of this animal produced deadly feuds and animosities 
between the two people, which Juvenal, in his fifteenth 
Satire, ridicules most justly. He was an eye-witness 
of the hostility described, residing as a Roman officer 
at Syene. If there beany allusion to this in the pas- 
sage before us, it would mean, “ Let my birth be held 
inas much abhorrence, as is that of those who are the 
rousers of leviathan.” 


Between two neighboring towns a rancorous rage 
Yet burns; a hate no lenients can assuage. 
Juv. Sats xv. v. 35. 


By leviathan, (Ps. Ixxiv. 14,) we may suppose Pha- 
raoh to be represented, as a king of Egypt is called 
by Ezekiel, (chap. xxix. 3.) “the great dragon [or 
crocodile] that lieth in the midst of his rivers ;” and 
if, says Mr. Merrick, the Arabic lexicographers quoted 
by Bochart (Phaleg. |. ic. 15.) rightly affirm that 
Pharao, in the Egyptian language, signified a croco- 
dile, there may possibly he some such allusion to his 
name in these texts of the psalmist and of Ezekiel, as 
was made to the name of Draco, when Herodicus, in 
asarcasm recorded by Aristotle, (Rhet. |. ii. c. 23.) 
said that his laws, which were very severe, were the 
laws o7°% &rGodsov div doizortoc, non hominis sed draco- 
mis. Moses Chorenensis mentions some ancient 
songs, which called the descendants of Astyages a 
race of dragons, because Astyages in the Armenian 
language signified a dragon, (I. i. c. XxiX.) 

LEVIRATE, see Marrtace. ; 

LEVITES. All the descendants of Le~i may be 
comprised under this name; but chiefl’ those who 
were employed in the lower services in the temple, 
by which they were distinguished from the priests, 
who were of the race of Levi, by Aaron, and were 
employed in higher offices. The Levites were the 
descendants of Levi, by Gershom, Kohath and Me- 


_rari, excepting the family of Aaron; ‘or the children 
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of Moses had no part in the priesthood, and were 
only common Levites. God chose the Levites instead 
of the first-born of all Israel, for the service of his 
tabernacle and temple, Numb. iii, 6, &c. They 
obeyed the priests in the miuistratious of the temple, 
and sung and played on instruments, in the daily 
services, &c. They studied the law, and were the 
ordinary judges of the country; but subordinate to 
the priests. God provided for the subsistence of the 
Levites, by giving to them the tithe of corn, fruit and 
cattle ; but they paid to the ,riests the tenth of their 
tithes ; and as the Levites possessed no estates in land, 
the tithes which the priests received from thei were 
considered as the first-fruits which they were to offer 
to the Lord, Numb, xviii. 21—24. 

God assigned for the habitations of the Levites 
forty-eight cities, with fields, pastures and gardens, 
Num), xxxv. Of these, thirteen were given to the 

riests, six of which were cities of refuge, Josh. xx. 
va xxi. 19, &c, While the Levites were actually 
employed in the temple, they were supported out of 
the provisions kept in store there, and out of the daily 
offerings. (See Deut. xli. 18, 19 ; xviii. 6—8.) The 
consecration of Levites was without much ceremony. 
(See Numb, viii. 5; 2 Chron. xxix. 34.) 

The Levites wore no peculiar habit to distinguish 
them from other Israelites, ull the time of Agrippa, 
whose innovation in this matter is mentioned by Jose- 
phus, (Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 8.) who remarks, that the 
ancient customs of the country were never forsaken 
with impunity. 

The Levites were divided into different classes; 
the Gershomites, Kohathites, Merarites and the 
Aaronites, or priests, Numb. iii. &c. The Gershom- 
ites were in number 7,500. Their office in the 
marches through the wilderness was to carry the veils 
and curtains of the tabernacle. The Kohathites 
were in number 8,600. They were employed in carry- 
ing the ark and sacred vessels of the tabernacle. The 
Merarites were in number 6,200. They carried those 
pieces of the tabernacle which could not be placed 
on chariots. ‘Thus we find that the whole nuniber of 
the Levites amounted to 22,300, of whom 8,580 were 
fit for service, and 13,720 unfit, being either too old 
or too young, Numb. iii, iv. When the Hebrews 
encamped in the wilderness, the Levites were placed 
round about the tabernacle; Moses and Aaron at the 
east, Gershom at the west, Kohath at the south, and 
Merari at the north. 

The Levites were not to enter upon their service 
at the tabernacle till they were 25 years of age; 
(Numb. viii. 24.) or, as in chap. iv. 3, from 30 to 50 
years old. But David fixed the time of service at 20 
years. The priests and }.evites waited by turns, 
weekly, in the tl L Chron. xxiii, 24; 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 175 Ezra iii. 8. 

LEVITICUS, the third book in the Pentateuch ; 
called Leviticus, because it contains principally the 
laws and regulations relating to the priests, Levites 
and sacrifices. The Hebrews call it “the priests’ 
Jaw ;” and also vayikra, because in Hebrew it begins 
with this word, and he called. The first seven chap- 
ters presembe the ceremonies in offering burnt- 
sacrifices, meat-offerings, bread and cakes, peace-of- 
ferings or thanksgivings, and sin-offerings ; regtilat- 
ing what parts were to be consumed on the fire of 
the altar, and what were to be given to the priest, 
who offered them. This is followed by directions as 
co the manner in which the priests were to be con- 
secrated, and what sacrifices were to be offered on that 


occasion, On occasion of the punishment of Nadab | 
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and Abihu, Moses appoints the mourning of the 
priests, and forbids them to drink wine while waiting 
in the temple. Chapters xi. to xv. give rules for dis- 
tinguishing beasts clean and unclean ; also relative to 
the leprosy of men, of houses and of habits; for the 
purification of men indisposed with gonorrhoea, and 
of women after child-birth. After this, the ceremo- 
nies on the day of solemu expiation are regulated ; 
also the degrees of relation permitted or forbidden in 
marriage. Then fellow prohibitions of alliances with 
the Canaanites, of idolatry, theft, perjury, calumny, 
hatred, Geutile superstitious, magic, divination, sooth- 
saying, prostitution and adultery. Chapter xxii. no- 
tices the principal festivals in the year, (including the 
story of aman who was stoned to death for having 
blasphemed the sacred Name,) the sabbatical aud the 


jubilee years, and some directions relative to vows 


and tithes. 

This book is generally held to be the work of 
Moses, though probably assisted by Aaron. It con- 
tains the history of the eight days of Aaron and his 
sons’ consecration, A. M. 2514. 

LIBANUS, or Lesanon, a long chain of limestone 
mountains, on the northern border of Palestine. It 
consists of two principal ridges, the easterly ridge 
being called Anti-Libanus by the Greeks. The 
western ridge, or proper Libanus, runs nearly parallel 
to the coast of the Mediterranean; the eastern, or 
Anti-Libanus, runs first east, but soon inclines in like 
manner to the north. Between these two ridges is a 
long valley called Ca@le-Syria, or Hollow Syria, the 
Valley of Lebanon, (Josh. xi, 17.) at present Bukkah ; 
it opens towards the north. The elevation of Leb- 
anon is so great, that it is always covered in many 
places with snow; whence in all probability it derives 
its name. It is composed of four enclosures of 
mountains, which rise one on the other. The first is 
very rich in grain and fruits; the second is barren, 
abounding in thorns, rocks and flints ; the third, though 
higher than this, enjoys a perpetual spring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards filled with fruit : 
it is so agreeable and fertile, that some have called it 
a terrestrial paradise. The fourth is so high as to be 
always covered with snow. Mr. Buckingham, who 
ascended one of the highest parts of Lebanon, states 
that it occupied him and his companions four hours 
in reaching it, from the place where the cedars grow. 
“From hence the view was, os may be easily ima- 
gined, grand and magnificent. To the west we had a 
prospect of all the side of Lebanon down to the plain 
atits foot, and, beyond, a boundless sea, the horizon 
of which could not be defined, from its being covered 
with a thick bed of clouds. . . . To the east we had 
the valley of the Bukkah, which we could see from 
hence was op a much higher level than the sea; the 
descent to it on the east appearing to be about one 
third less in depth than the descent to the plain at the 
foot of Lebanon on the west, and scarcely more than 
half of that to the line of the sea. The range of 
Anti-Libanus, which forms the eastern boundary of 
the Bukkah, was also covered with snow at its sum- 
mit, but not so thickly as at this part of Libanus where 
we were, and which seemed to us the highest point 
of all. We could distinguish that from the north- 
ward towards Balbek, the Jebel-el-wast was one 
even range, without pointed summits like this, and 
that from thence there extended two forks to the 
southward, the eastern, or principal one, ending in the 
great Jebel-el-Sheik, or Jebel-el-Telj, of the Arabs, 
the mount Hermon of the Scriptures ; and the west- 
ern, or lesser one, in the point which I had passed in 
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roing to Banias, the valley between them being called 
Vade Ityre. The range of Anti-Libanus, though of 
Jess height than this, completely intercepted our view 
of the country to the eastward of it; although, as be- 
fore said, we were on the highest point of view which 
it admts. Mr. Volney, therefore, must have ima- 
gined the unlimited view which he says this mountain 
affords across the eastern deserts to the Euphrates ; 
and indeed, from his description altogether, both of 
the mountain and the cedars, there is reason to be- 
lieve that he travelled but little over it.” (‘Travels 
among the Arab Tribes, p. 477.) 

D’Arvieux, in describing this mountainous region, 
says, “These are not barren mountains, but almost 
all well cultivated, and well peopled. Their summits 
are in many places level, and form vast plains, 
wherein are sown corn (comp. Ps. Ixxii. 16.) and all 
kinds of pulse. They are watered by numerous 
sources, and rivulets of excellent water, which diffuse 
on all sides a freshness and fertility, even in the most 
elevated regions. 
the hollows which occur between them, is excellent, 
and produces abundantly corn, oil and wine, which is 
the best in Syria; and this is praising it highly in a 
single word. Drinkers, who esteem themselves 
judges, make no difference between this wine and 
that of Cyprus. Their principal riches, at present, is 
the silk which they produce. They are inhabited 
by Christians, Greeks and Maronites ; also ‘by Dru- 
ses and Mahometans. The Christians here have 
many privileges, and in some places complete liberty. 
Though the mountains which compose Lebanon are 
of this considerable extent, yet the vulgar restrain the 
name to that district whereon the cedars grow; (see 
Cepars ;) and they give other names to other portions 
which compose this famous mountain. After travel- 
ling six hoursin pleasant valleys, and over mountains 
covered with different species of trees, we entered a 
small plain on a fertile hill, wholly covered with 
walnut-trees and olives, in the middle of which is the 
village of Eden. ‘This village hasa bishop. In spite 
of my weariness, I could not but incessantly admire 
this beautiful country. Itis, truly, an epitome of the 
terrestrial paradise, of which it bears the name... . 
We guitted Eden about eight o’clock in the morning, 
and advanced to mountains so extremely high, that 
we seemed to be travelling in the middle regions of 
the atmosphere. Here the sky was clear and serene 
above us, while we saw, below us, thick clouds dis- 
solving in rain and watering the plains.” 

De la Roque, after commending in strong terms 
the beauty of the valley watered by the Kadisha, 
says, “In pursuing our route, and tracing up the 
source of this agreeable river, our sight was still 

_more gratified. The trees rise higher than before, 
being for the most part plantains, pines, cypresses, 
and evergreen oaks, forming a continual assemblage 
of verdure of different kinds; among which peeps 
out, from time to time, either a chapel ora grotto, al- 
ways situated on some spot apparently impossible to 
be attained, and absolutely astonishing to the sight. 
We passed twice or thrice over the Kadisha, by 
means of stone bridges, or of trees laid along to form 
a passage: we proceeded in this manner two or three 
leagues, by a very easy and agreeable road, walking 
almost constantly among groves and covered alleys 
formed by the hand of nature, and too abundant in 
foliage to be penetrated by the raysof the sun. After 
quitting the Kadisha, we continued to find every 
where a wonderful abundance of water, issuing from 
divers sources, forming rivulets; and proceeding to 
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unite their waters with those of that river. Cano- 
bin, the convent established on Lebanon, is a large, 
irregular building, situated on the declivity of a high 
movintain. Its environs are, nevertheless, very cheer- 
ful,the Jands adjacent are well cultivated, and are 
adorned with hedges, gardens and vineyards. It 
would be difficult to find any where superior wine 
to that which was offered us: from which we de- 
termined, that the reputation of the wine of Leba- 
non, as alluded to by the prophet, (Hosea xiv. 7.) was 
extremely well founded. These wines are of two 
sorts ; the most common is the red; the most exquis- 
ite is of the color of Vin Muscat, and is called golden 
on account of its color.” 

He mentions his fear, in some of his excursions, 
of meeting with tigers, or with bears, which are in 
great numbers on Lebanon; and come down during 
the night to drink. He also mentions the finding of 
a quantity of eagles’ feathers on the mountain, at the 
cedars. i 

Lebanon furnishes many rivers and streams. The 
first described by De la Roque is the Orontes, which 
rises in the northern district, and during a course of 
more than thirty leagues runs almost due north, pass- 
ing Emesa and Apamea; then turning to the west, 
it passes Antioch and Seleucia; its whole course be- 
ing about seventy-five leagues. The river Eleuthe- 
rus also rises in the heights of Lebanon. It falls in- 
to the Mediterranean, between Orthosia and Tripo- 
lis; but is not easily ascertained, because four or five 
rivers discharge themselves in this space. The 
first, (perhaps the Eleutherus,) about balf way be- 
tween Tortosa and Tripolis, is the Nahr Kibir, or 
Great river; the second, advancing toward Tripolis, 
is the Nabr Abrach, Leper’s river ; the third is Nahr 
Acchar, red river ; and there is a fourth, less consid- 
erable, called Alma Albarida, or the Cold waters. 
Following the coast southward, we find the Nahr 
Kadisha, or Holy river, which receives many streams, 
by which it is greatly enlarged in its passage to the 
sea. Among others, Ras Ain, Fountain Head, in it- 
self a small stream, but is greatly swelled by the 
melting of the snows, and furnishes a considerable 
body of water. The next stream is the Nahr Ebra- 
him, Abraham’s river, which discharges itself about 
two leagues from Jebilee ; it isthe Adonis of the an- 
cients. After this follows the Nahr Kelb, Dog’s 
river; the Lycus, or Wolf’s river, of antiquity. About 
an hour and a half from this river is Nabr Bairuth, 
so called because it is the nearest stream to the city 
of Berytus. Between Berytus and Sidon is the Nabr 
Damer, pronounced by Europeans d’ Amour, the Jam- 
yras of former times: the passage of it is very dan- 
gerous during the rains. About a league south of Si- 
don, is the river called Awle by the peasants; by the 
Franks called Fiumere: its source is perhaps in An- 
ti-Libanus. About an hour short of Tyre, is the 
river Kasemiech, which rises in Anti-Libanus, and 
is increased by the waters of the Letani, which flows 
along the valley of Bekaa. The Barrady rises in 
Anti-Libanus, not far from the territory of Damas- 
cus, which city it visits; and being divided into 
streams and canals, contributes to the delights of that 
place, and its environs. _A little river, called Banias, 
(perhaps the Abana of Naaman, 1 Kings y. 12.) dis- 
charges itself ito the Barrady. After having pass- 
ed Damascus, these streams issue in a large lake and 
marshes. The course of the Barrady is southerly. 
The Jordan, too, has its source in Anti-Libanus, 
in the region now called Wad-et-tein, which includes 
the mount Hermon of the ancients, not far from the 
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celebrated spot which pagan antiquity called Pani- 
um, or Paneas. See Jorpan. 

The following is Volney’s account of this celebrat- 
ed mountain: (Travels, vol. i. p. 293, 301.) “A 
view of the country will convince us that the most 
elevated point of all Syria is Lebanon, on the south- 
east of Tripoli. Scarcely do we depart from Lar- 
neca, in Cyprus, which is thirty leagues distant, be- 
fore we discover its stwimmit capped with clouds. 
This is also distinctly perceivable on the map, from 
the course of the rivers. ‘The Orontes, which flows 
from the mountains of Damascus, and loses itself 
below Antioch ; the Kasmia, which, from the north 
of Balbec, takes its course towards Tyre; the Jor- 
dan, forced, by the declivities, towards the south, 
prove that this is the highest point. Next to Leb- 
anon, the most elevated part of the country is mount 
Akkar, which becomes visible as soon as we leave 
Marra in the desert. It appears like an enormous 
flattened cone, and is coustantly in view for two 
days’ journey. No one has yet had an opportunity 
to uscertain the height of these mountains by the 
barometer; but we may deduce it from another 
consideration. In winter their tops are entirely coy- 
ered with snow, from Alexandretta to Jerusalem ; 
but after the mouth of March it melts, except on 
mount Lebanon, where, however, it does not remain 
the whole year, unless in the highest cavities, and 
towards the north-east, where it is sheltered from 
the sea winds, and the rays of the sun. In sucha 
situation I saw it still remaining, in 1784, at the very 
time I was almost suffocated with heat in the valley 
of Balbee. Now, since it is well known that snow, 
in this latitude, requires an elevation of fifteen or 
sixteen hundred fathoms, we may conclude that to 
be the height of Lebanon, and that it is consequent- 
ly much lower than the Alps, or even the Pyrenees. 

“ Lebanon, which gives its name to the whole ex- 
tensive chain of the Kesraouan, and the country of 
the Druses, presents us every where with majestic 
mountains, At every step we meet with scenes in 
which nature displays either beauty or grandeur, 
sometimes singularity, but always variety. When 
we land on the coast, the loftiness and steep ascent 
of this mountainous ridge, which seems to enclose 
the country, those gigantic masses which shoot into 
the clouds, inspire astonishment and awe. Should 
the curious traveller then climb these summits which 
bounded his view, the wide-extended space which 
he discovers becomes a fresh subject of admiration ; 
but completely to enjoy this majestic scene, he must 
ascend to the very point of Lebanon, or the Sannin. 
There, on every side, he will view an horizon with- 
out bounds; while, in clear weather, the sight is lost 
over the desert, which extends to the Persian gulf, 
and over the sea which bathes the coasts of Europe. 
He seems to command the whole world, while the 
wandering eye, now surveying the successive chains 
of mountains, transports the imagination in an in- 
stant from Antioch to Jerusalem. 

“Tf we examine the substance of these mountains, 
we shall find they consist of a hard calcareous stone, 
of a whitish color, sonorous like free-stone, and dis- 
posed in strata variously inclined. This stone has 
almost the same appearance in every part of Syria ; 
sometimes it is bare, and looks like the peeled rocks 
on the coast of Provence. The same stone, under a 
more regular form, likewise composes.the greater 

art of Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, the mountains of the 
Brawl Galilee and mount Carmel, and stretches 
to the south of the lake Asphaltites. The inhab- 
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itants every where build their houses and make lime 
with it. I have never seen, nor heard it said, that 
these stones contain any petrified shells in the upper 
regions of Lebanon; but we find, between Buatroun 
and Djebail, in the Kesraouan, at a little distance 
from the sea, a quarry of schistous stones, the flakes 
of which bear the impressions of plants, fish, shells, 
and especially of the sea onion. Iron is the only 
mineral which abounds here; the mountains of the 
Kesraouan, and of the Druses, are full of it. Every 
summer the inhabitants work those mines which are 
ochreous, 

“Jt appears equally extraordinary and picturesque 
to a European at Tripoli, to behold under his win- 
dows, in the month of January, orange-trees loaded 
with flowers and fruit, while the hoary head of Leb- 
anon is covered with ice and snow. If in Saide, or 
Tripoli, we are incommoded by the heats of July, in 
six hours we are in the neighboring mountains, in 
the temperature of March; or, on the other hand, if 
chilled by the frosts of December at Besharrai, a day’s 
journey brings us back to the coast, amid the flow- 
ersof May. The Arabian poets have therefore said, 
that ‘the Sannin bears winter on his head, spring on 
his shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, while sum- 
mer lies sleeping at his feet.’ ” 

(Mr. Fisk describes Lebanon in the following man- 
ner: “You would like, perhaps, to know how mount 
Lebanon looks. It is not, as I used to suppose, one 
mountain, but a multitude of mountains thrown to- 
gether, and separated by very deep, narrow valleys, 
which seem to have been made merely for the sake 
of dividing the hills. There are more trees on mount 
Lebanon than on the hills of Judea, yet there is noth- 
ing which Americans would call a forest. Most of 
the trees, where I have been, are either pines or fruit 
trees. I have not yet seen the cedars. The roads 
are bad, worse and worst; steep and rocky, I pre- 
sume, beyond any thing you ever saw in Vermont, or 
any where else. I generally ride a mule or an ass, 
and it is often literally riding up and down stairs, for 
a considerable distance together. These mountains 
present a variety of the most rude, sublime and ro- 
mantic scenery.” (Missionary Herald for 1824, p. 
135.) R. 

From these descriptions the reader may conceive, 
not only with what ardor Moses might desire to see 
“that goodly mountain, even Lebanon,” (Deut. iii. 
25.) but what a supreme gratification a man who 
had been all his life habituated to a flat and arid des- 
ert, and to a low and level country, must have 
felt, had he been permitted to enjoy the verdant 
hills and murmuring cascades of Lebanon. The 
renown of these paradises must have stimulated his 
curiosity, as a man and a naturalist, independent of 
his wishes as a sovereign and legislator for the wel- 
fare and settlement of his people. 

Almost all travellers who have visited these places 
have felt and noticed the propriety of the bride- 
groom’s address to the bride, (Cant. iv. 15.) in which 
he compares her to “a fountain of gardens, a well 
of living waters, and streams from Lebanon ;” but 
they have not observed the climax of this passage, 
which appears to stand thus, (1,) a fountain, (2.) a 
source,(3.) numerous and lively seams, communicat- 
ing refreshment and pleasure, together with fertility. 

These descriptions may also contribute to place in 
a new light a passage of the prophet Jeremiah, (chap. 
xviii. 14.) which stands thus in our translation: “ Will 
a man Jeave the snow of Lebanon which cometh 
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waters that come from another place be forsaken ?” 
The whole of this verse no doubt refers to the same 
object, mount Lebanon, though to different things 
which are found there, It may be supposed, that 
the “cold flowing waters” of the prophet were the 
Nahr el berd, or Nahr al barida of Maundrell and 
De la Roque. 

The prophet seems to think that no waters could 
be so refreshing as those which flowed from recent- 
ly thawing congelation ; and to persons who highly 
value the addition of snow to their beverage, to cool 
it, nothing could be more refrigerating than drinking 
from streams which trickled down the sides of that 
mountain, the great Syrian reservoir of snow and ice. 
The narrations we have inserted show the vigor and 
energy of these similes. 

The reputation attached to the wine of Lebanon, 
and the character given of it by travellers, render 
very credible the idea that in this wine Damascus 
traded with Tyre, (lizek. xxvii. 18.) and that Helbon 
was in the eastern part of Lebanon. ‘The compar- 
ison of the wine of Lebanon to Vin Muscat, by De 
Ja Roque, includes, probably, the scent as well as the 
color; and justifies the allusion of the prophet Ho- 
sea, xiv. 7. 

It is not easy to determine, with certainty, what 
can be intended by the prophet Isaiah in the phrase, 
“the glory of Lebanon ;” but very likely it refers to 
the verdure constantly maintained on it, and to the 
stately trees which cover it; for so we may best ex- 
plain Isa. xxxv. 2, the glory of Lebanon, magnificent 
cedars, plantains, pines, cypresses, &c. the excellen- 
cy of Carmel, “pines, oaks, olives and laurels,” (see 
Carmet,) and the meadow productions, flowers, 
shrubs, &c. of Sharon. This agrees perfectly with 
chap. lx. 13, “the glory of Lebanon—the fir-tree, the 
pine-tree, and the box-tree together.” Perhaps, by 
some scientific traveller, who has noticed the trees 
growing upon Lebanon, we may ascertain those in- 
tended by the prophet. Is it the cedar eminently ? 

The discovery of eagles’ feathers in great quanti- 
ty by De la Roque, where they must have been drop- 
ped by the birds themselves, serves to justify the idea 
of the prophet Ezekiel, (chap. xvii. 2.) of “a great 
eagle, with long wings, visiting Lebanon, and pluck- 
ing off a branch from among the young twigs,” &c. 
(meaning Nebuchadnezzar, who destroyed the tem- 
ple, and carried away its treasures.) It shows that na- 
ture was considered in this particular of the parable, 

The bears which frightened De la Roque, and the 
lions, which he says come down to the marshes of 
Jordan to drink, may point out the quarter that fur- 
nished those sangninary animals which destroyed the 
new settlers in the land of Israel, (2 Kings xvii. 25, 
26.) as the country is the same; and it is likely that, 
during the interval of population, these wild animals 
should have roamed over a greater tract of country 
than usual; out of which they were not easily ex- 
pelled. It is likely, too, that when the prophet threat- 
ens that the king of Babylon shall come “as a lion 
froin the swelling of Jordan,” (Jer. xlix. 19; 1. 44.) 
he may not so much allude to the stream of Jordan, 
where it runs in a considerable body, between its 
banks, as probably lions are rarely seen so low, but 
to the marshes of Jordan, to which De la Roque says 
they come down from the neighboring mountains ; 
which marshes being at some times dry, and at other 
times overflowed, annually, may justly be described 
as the swellings of Jordan. (Comp. Zech. xi. 3.) The 
same place may also he intended under this deserip- 
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and they lave wearied thee, bow canst thou contend 
with horses? And if in the lund of peace (solid laud, 
firm footing) thou hast been wearied, how wilt thon 
do, when called to exert thyself in such slippery and 
uncertain footing as the marshes (swellings) of Jor- 
dan are ?”—much resembling, probably, the bogs of 
Ireland. The wild beasts enumerated by this trav- 
eller, with such others as we may suppose inhabit, 
or haunt, the various branches of this mountain, may 
furnish the true import of the expression, (Hab. ii, 17.) 
“The violence of Lebanon shall cover thee; even 
the terrific ravages of wild beasts;” to which that 
mountain affords shelter and covert. 

Lebanon is certainly taken for cedars of Lebanon. 
Thus Solomon’s palace is called the “house of the 
forest of Lebanon ;” it was supported, probably by 
pillars of cedar, as numerous as trees in a forest. 
When we read “The fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon,” we suppose the majestic cedars furnish 
the simile: so, “He cast forth his roots as Lebanon,” 
not the mountain, but the cedars on it. The temple 
of Jerusalem is also called Lebanon: “Open thy 
doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy ce- 
dars,” says Zechariah, (xi. 1.) speaking of the future 
desolation of the temple by the Romans. 

Tower or Lisanus.—Solomon (Cant. vii. 4.) com- 
pares his spouse’s nose to “the tower of Lebanon, 
which looketh towards Damascus.” 'Travellers speak 
of a tower seen on Libanus on the side next Damas- 
cus, which seems to have been very high. Benja- 
min of ‘Tudela assures us, that the stones of this 
tower, the remains of which he had seen, were twen- 
ty palms long, and twelve wide. Gabriel Sionita says, 
that it was a hundred cubits high, and fifty broad. 

LIBATION, a word used in sacrificial language, 
to express an affusion of liquors, poured upon vie- 
tims to be sacrificed to the Lord. The quantity of 
wine fora libation was the fourth part of a hin; 
rather more than two pints. Among the Hebrews 
libations were poured on the victim after it was 
killed, and the several pieces of it laid on the altar, 
ready to be consumed by the flames, Lev. vi. 20; 
Vili. 25, 26; ix. 4; xvi. 12,205 xxiii. 13. They con- 
sisted in offerings of bread, wine and salt. Paul 
describes himself, says Calmet, as a victim about to 
be sacrificed, the accustomed libations of meal and 
wine being already, in a manner, poured upon him: 
(2 Tim. iv. 6.) “For I am ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand.” But itis probable 
that the apostle refers to the manner of pouring out 
the blood of the victims, at the foot of the altar, 
which was the ceremony prescribed in the Hebrew 
ritual, rather than to the libations poured upon the 
victim, as practised by the heathen :—’Eya yuo +n 
onévdouat—For 1 an now pouring out, or going to be 
poured out, as a libation. The same expressive sac- 
rificial term occurs in Phil. ii. 17, where the apos- 
tle represents the faith of the Philippians as a sac- 
rifice, and his own blood as a libation poured forth 
to hallow and consecrate it:—’ 442? ef zul onérdouce 
dul TH Ovole wut Asrrovoyig The mWlotEme Muar, yaign xal 
avy yalow meay rucy i—the strength and beauty of the 
passage cannot be comprehended from a translation, 

LIBERTINES, Syyacocur or, Acts vi. 9. This 
Synagogue of the Libertines obviously stands con- 
nected with the Cyrenians and Alexandrians, both of 
which were of African origin; it is, therefore, most 
probable that the Libertines were of African origin 
also; and without assenting to the entire history of tl e 
liberation of the Jewish captives in Egypt, by Ptolen y 
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hers, it 1s credible, that there may be sufficient truth 
in it, to justify our believing that many Jews and 
Jewish families did obtain their liberty, by the mu- 
nificence of that prince; the descendants of which 
freedinen, remaining in Egypt, would be known un- 
der an appellation answering to the Latin, Libertini. 
Moreover, their residence would naturally connect 
them with their fellow Africans, the Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians. They are evidently separated, by the 
construction of the language, from “those of Cilicia, 
and of Asia:” aud if Luke were of Cyrene, as is 
thought, we see the reason why this conduct of his 
compatriots excited his particular observation. It 
has been thought by some writers that they were a 
nation of Libertini. That there was a place in Af- 
rica called Libertina, or some such name, is certain ; 
for in the couucil of Carthage (c. 116.) two persons 
assumed the title of Episcopus Ecclesie Labertinen- 
sis. (See Kuiuoel on Acts vi. 9.) 

LIBERTY, as opposed to servitude and slavery, 
denotes the condition of a man, who may act inde- 
pendently of the will of another. There is frequent 
mention of this liberty in Scripture. The Jews val- 
ued themselves highly on their liberty; and they 
even boasted, in our Saviour’s time, that they had 
nevet been deprived of it, John viii. 33. This from 
them was ridiculous; siuce we know that they were 
often subject to foreigu powers, under the judges, 
and afterwards to the kings of Assyria, Chaldea and 
Persia. They were at this very time, also, subject 
to the Romans. It is however true, that the Israe]- 
ites, se to the intention of Moses, were never 
to be reduced entirely to a state of bondage. They 
might be sold, or fall into servitude among their 
brethren; but always had a power of redeeming 
themselves, or procuring themselves to be redeemed 
by their relations, or of being liberated in the sab- 
batical year, or in the jubilee year. Probably, on 
this account they boasted that they never had been 
reduced toslavery. Patil speaks of the liberty of the 
gospel, in opposition to the servitude of the law: 
“We are not the children of the bond-woman, but 
of the free,” (Gal. iv. 31.) i. e. we are not derived from 
Hagar, who with her descendants are slaves, but we 
are sons of Sarah the free-woman: we enjoy the 
liberty of God’s children, by virtue of the adoption 
precsiney for us by Jesus Christ; which liberty de- 
ivers us from the yoke of legal ceremonies, from 
the obligation of observing purifications and distine- 
tions of meats, and many other practices, to which 
the Jews were subjected, Rom. viii. 21; 1 Cor. x. 29; 
2 Cor. iii. 17; Gal. ii. 4, 5; James i. 25; ii. 12. 

“ Liberty to righteousness,” in opposition to “the 
bondage of sin,” is part of the justification which 
Christ has procured for us; which we acquire by 
faith in him, and preserve by a holy life, and the prac- 
tice of Christian virtues ; or it is one effect of justifi- 
cation by Christ. (Comp. Rom. vi. 20. Gr. and Eng. 
margin.) 

Liserty and FRee-wiLt, in opposition to con- 
straint and necessity. Man is at liberty to do good 
or evil ; (Eeclus, xv: 14, &¢.) there is, however, a great 
difference between our liberty of doing good and of 

oing evil. We have in ourselves the unhappy lib- 
erty of doing evil; we are prompted to it by our con- 
cup scence, which indeed we ought always to resist, 
yet shall not really and effectually resist, without the 
assistance of God’s grace ; whereas,to do good, though 
-we have the liberty of doing it, we cannot as we 
should without the help of grace, which, without vi- 
olating our liberty, incites us agreeably, gently, (nev- 
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ertheless, efficaciously,) to prefer what is pleasing te 
God before what is desired by self-love and concu- 
piseence, 

Manasseh Ben Israel, a famous rabbi, says we 
stand in need of the concurrence of Providence in 
all virtuous actions ; and as a man, who is going to 
take a heavy burden on his shoulders, calls some- 
body to help him up with it, so the just man first en- 
deavors to fulfil the law, while God, like the arm of 
another person, comes to his assistance, that he may 
be able to execute his resolution. This seems to be 
exactly the idea of the apostle in Rom, viii. 26. which 
he expresses by using the word ovrertiuutireuur, 
which Doddridge renders “!endeth us his helping 
hand ;” and which Macknight says properly signi- 
fies “I bear together with another,” by taking hold 
of the thing borne on the opposite side, as persons 
do who assist one another in carrying heavy loads. 
Ambrose, very properly, refers this to the weak- 
ness of our prayers (and of our minds too) without 
such aid, 

But we ought to acknowledge that very important 
part of “preventing grace,” which so arranges 
circumstances as to diminish, or to disappoint, op- 
portunities of doing evil. There is scarcely any 
thing in life that more strongly and more intelligibly 
calls for gratitude, than those preservations from evil, 
those preventions of bad consequences, those coun- 
teractions of perverse bias, of which every one must 
be conscious, and none more conscious than the most 
virtuous, (Comp. David, 1 Sam. xxv. 32, sq.) 

J. LIBNAH, a city in the south of Judab, (Josh, 
xv. 42.) given to the priests, and declared a city of 
refuge, I Chron. vi. 54, 57. Eusebius and Jerome 
say, it was in the district of Eleutheropolis. 

Il. LIBNAH, a station of the Israelites in the des- 
ert, Num. xxxiii. 20. See Exopus, p. 420. 

LIBNATH, or, fully, SHIHOR-LIBNATH, a 
stream near Carmel, on the borders of Asher; ac- 
cording to Michaélis, fluvius vitri, the glass river, 
i. e. the Belus, from whose sands glass was first made, 
Josh. xix. 26. R. 

LIBYA, a province of Egypt, which is thought to 
have been peopled by the descendants of Lehabim, 
son of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. It reached from Alex- 
andria to Cyrene, and perhaps farther. In Nah. iii. 
9, Lubim is rendered Libya, because of its connec- 
tion with Phut, which implies Africa; and probably, 
that part of Africa near and around Carthage, rather 
than Nubia. Josephus says, “Phut was the con- 
ductor of Libya, whose settlements were from him 
called Phutei. It is beyond the river in the region of 
Mauritania. By this name it is well known in the 
Grecian histories ; adjacent to the region which they 
call Phut.” We read of the Lubim in 2 Chron. xii. 
3; xvi. 8; Nah. iii. 9; Dan. xi. 43. Sometimes all Af- 
rica is called Libya; but we believe it does not oc- 
cur in this sense in Scripture. 

LICE, see Gnat. : 

LIFE, Furure, Erernar Lrrr, or simply Lirg, 
signifies the state of the righteous after death, Matt. 
vii. 14; xix. 16,17. Jesus Christ is sometimes called 
the Life, John xiv. 6; xi. 25. So, “In him was life 5 
and the life was the light of men,” John i. 4. (See also 
1 John vy. 12.) He is the life of the soul ; he enlight- 
ens it, fills it with graces, and leads it to eternal life. 
He is himself the life of it, its sustenance, light and 
happiness. 

In the Old Testament, God promises to those who 
observe his laws, long life and temporal prosperity ; 
which were the figure and shadow of eternal life, 
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and of those future blessings expressed more clearly 
in the New ‘Testament. The carnal Jews confined 
their hopes to these transitory blessings ; but the 
holy patriarchs, the prophets, and more enlightened 
Hebrews, carried their views and expectations fur- 
ther. Moses says, (Deut, xxx. 15, 19, 20.) “See, I 
have set before thee this day life and good, aud death 
and evil.” 

Wisdom, or a knowledge of truths relating to sal- 
vation, is called “the way of life,” “the truth of life,” 
“the fountain of life ;” or “life,” simply. As life is 
the first of blessings belonging to the body, so wisdom 
is the supreme happiness of the soul; it promotes 
our well-being in this world, and is the source of fe- 
licity to eternity. ‘The principal wisdom, the most 
serious study, of the Hebrews consisted in the 
knowledge of their law; and hence the Holy Spirit 
terms the law, as well as wisdom, life, and the source 
of lito; and perhaps also because they both produce 
tho sume effects for time and for eternity, 

Life is sometimes used for subsistence; thus it is 
said in Mark xii, 44, that a poor widow, who put two 
very small picees of silver into the treasury of the 
temple, gave more than any of the rest, because it 
was all she had, even all her living, or life. 

We find an expression in Deut. xxviii. 66, and in 
Job xxiv. 22, which requires explanation: “'Thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear 
day and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy 
life.” Some of the fathers understood this of Christ, 
crucified in the sight of the unbelieving Jews, who 
rejected the belief of that Saviour who was their life 
and salvation; but the meaning is more likely to be, 
“Voshallbe under perpetual fear and uneasiness, and 
shall have no assurance of your own lives.” The 
words of Job must be interpreted in the same sense : 
“He riseth up, and no man is sure of life.” When 
the wicked man appears most resolute, he shall not 
be assured of his life; or, according to the Hebrew, 
when he riseth in the midst of his guards, he shall 
not be sure of his life. 

LIFE; To LIVE. These words, as well as death, 
and to die, are equivocal, and are understood properly 
for the life of the body ; figuratively, for the life of 
the soul; for the life of faith, grace and holiness; for 
temporal life and life eternal. “ A living soul” sig- 
nifies a living animal, a living person: “my soul shall 
live because of thee ;” (Gen, xii. 13.) my life will be 
preserved in consideration of thee. No man shall 
soo me and live ;” (Exod, xxxiii. 20.) that is, no man 
can be able to sustain the splendor of my majesty, if 
beheld by his bodily eye. Jehovah was called the 
living God, in opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, 
who were but dead men, stars or animals, whose 
lives are transitory; whereas Jehovah is living, im- 
mortal, and the Author of life to every thing ; in him 
We live; from him we derive motion and existence, 
Acts xvii. 28, 

The “just man lives by faith,” Rom. i.17. Faith 
gives life to the soul, but it must be animated by 
charity, and accompanied with works, Gal. v. 6; 
James ti, 20. Even they who are dead in sin rise 
aguin, and lead a new life, when they believe in Christ, 
and put on Christ; and they who have a lively and 
sntire faith mover die, or rather after death enjoy 
aternal life, Johi xi. 25, 26. The letter kills, but the 
Spirit makes alive, 2 Cor. iii. 6. The law cannot 
make alive; (Gal. iii, 21.) it cannot communicate 
righteousness, without gospel faith and charity. 

_ Ina figurative sense, “ to give life” is used for de- 
livering from great danger, The captives in Baby- 
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lon often ask of God, in the Psalms, to restore them 
to life, to deliver them from a state of death, of op- 
pression, of trouble, under which they groaned. 
(Comp. Psalm exix. 25, 107.) 

LIFE, Book or, see Book, p. 201. 

LIFTING UP THE HANDS is, among the ori- 
entals, a common part of the ceremony of taking an 
oath: “IT have lth up mine hand unto the Lord,” 
says Abraham, Gen. xiv. 22, And, “1 will bring 
you into the land concerning whieh I lift up my 
hand,” (Exod. vi. 8.) which I promised with an 
oath. 

‘To LIFT UP ONE’S HAND against any one, is to at- 
tack him, to fight him, 2 Sam. xviii. 28; 1 Kings 
xi. 26. 

To Lirr uP one’s FAcr in the presence of any one, 
is to appear boldly in his presence, 2 Sam. ii. 22; 
Ezra ix. 6. (See also Job x. 155 xi. 15.) 

To LIrT UP ONE’S HANDS, EYES, SOUL OY HEART, 
unto the Lord, are expressions describing the senti- 
ments and emotion of one who prays earnestly, or 
desires a thing with ardor, 

LIGHT, a subtile fluid, which creates in us a sen- 
sation of colors, and enables us to discern surround- 
ing objects. 

“Light” is often put figuratively for prosperity, as 
night is for adversity: “The light shall shine upon 
thy ways ;” i.e. God shall favor thy conduct. Thou 
hast “lifted up on us the light of thy countenance ;” 
i.e. thou bast granted us thy favor. 

“The light of the living” literally signifies a happy 
life, great prosperity; but in a moral and spirifual 
sense, it signifies the felicity of eternal life; as the 
misery of the wicked is described by the darkness of 
death, Ps. lvi. 185 exxix. 123 exlviii. 3, and Job 
xxxiii. 30. God is styled “the Father of lights ;” 
(James i. 17.) the Author of all graces; and Jesus 
Christ is called “the Light of the world;”? “a Light 
to enlighten the Gentiles,” “ Light of righteousness ;” 
“the Light of life,’ John viii. 12; i.8. (Comp. Isa. 
Ix. 1.) The apostles are the light of the world, (Matt. 
v. 14.) by showing forth the doctrines and graces of 
their divine Master. 

LIGN-ALOES, see Atoes I. 

LILY, yz, susan, or shushan, so called, perhaps, 
by reason of the number of its leaves, which are six, 
in Heb. ses, or shesh. There are lilies of different 
colors, white, red, yellow and orange-colored. They 
were common in Judea, and grew in the open fields, 
“ Consider the lilies of the field,” says Christ, (Matt. 
vi. 28.) “how they grow, they toil not, neither do 
they spin; yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith 2” Luke xii. 
27. Father Souciet affirms, that the lily mentioned 
in Scripture, is the crown imperial ; that is, the Per- 
sian lily, the tusai of the Persians, the royal lily, or 
liltum basiletum, of the Greeks. In reality it appears 
from the Canticles, that the lily spoken of by Solo- 
mon was red, and distilled a certain liquor, Cant. v. 
13. The very learned Celsus, however, supposes it 
to be the white lily, which the Arabs call susanu. It 
has a great resemblance to this pancratium, which im 
whiteness vin sept lilies, and the most perfect white 
produceable by the art of dyeing. White dresses 
were formerly reserved for the masters of the sacri- 
fices. May we hence conclude, says Forskal, that 
this, as well as the purple, was an appenda to roy- 
alty? There are crown inierials with yellow flow 
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ers; but those with red are the most common. They 
are always bent dowuwards, and disposed in the 
manner of a crown at the extremity of the stem, 
which has a tuft of leaves at the top. At the bottom 
of each leaf of this flower is a certain watery humor, 
forming, as it were, a very white pearl, which grad- 
ually distils very clear and pure drops of water. This 
water is probably what the spouse in the Canticles 
called myrrh, Judith speaks of an ornament belong- 
ing to the women, which was called lily, Jud. x. 3. 
What these lilies were, we cannot tell. In the judg- 
ment of Grotius, they might be something which 
hung about the neck. Perhaps lilia may be a fault 
of the copyist, who, instead of monilia, bracelets, 
which he did not understand, inserted lilia. The 
Greck says pselia, and the Syriac the same, i. e. 
chains, necklaces or bracelets. 

LINE. ‘To stretch a line over a city, is to destroy 
it, Zech. i. 16; Jer. ii. 8. 

LINEN, 12, bad, the produce of a well-known 
plant, flax, whose bark, being prepared, serves to 
make fine and much esteemed linen clothes. Another 
sort of linen Scripture calls we, shesh ; (Gen. xli. 42.) 
{and at a later period ya, buts, Greek priasoc, byssus, 
] Chron. xy. 27; Esth. i. 6, et al. This, however, is 
strictly the fine Egyptian cotton, and the white cloth 
made from it. This cloth, so celebrated in ancient 
times, is still found wrapped around mummies; and 
appears to have been about of the texture and quality 
of the ordinary cotton sheeting of the present day. 
Both these Hebrew words signify originally white. R. 

LINUS, a Christian mentioned by Paul, (2 Tim. 
iv. 21.) and whom Ireneus, Eusebius, Optatus, 
Epiphanius, Augustin, Jerome and 'Theodoret affirm 
to have succeeded Peter as bishop of Rome. 

It was not possible that Calmet could have access 
to the Welsh Triads, which only within these¢ew 
years have appeared in English. Mr. Taylor thinks 
there is little hazard in taking Linus for the British 
CyLu1y, brother of Claudia. [The only ground for 
this conjecture seems to be that each of these names 
contains the three letters lin. R.] Ifo, itagrees with 
the history that Christianity had made converts in 
the family of Brennus, king of Britain, and Caracta- 
cus, his son, then prisoners at Rome; and the first 
(Gentile) bishop of Rome was a Briton. See Curis- 
TIANITY. 

LION, a well known and noble beast, frequently 
spoken of in Seripture. Jt was common in Palestine, 
and the Hebrews have seven words to signify the 
hon in different ages, (1.) 1, gur, or gor, a young 
lion, a whelp. (2.) -p2, képhir, a young lion. (3.) ss, 
ms, ari, or aryeh, a young and vigorous lion, (4.) sne, 
shahal, a lion in the full strength of his age. (5.) vac, 
shahats, a vigorous lion. (6.) x»3>, lébia, an old lion. 
(7.) », laish, a decrepit lion, worn out with age. But 
these distinctions are not always used in speaking of 
the lion. 

“The lion of the tribe of Judah” (Rev. v. 5.) is 
Jesus Christ, who sprung from the tribe of Judah, 
and the race of David, and overcame death, the 
world and the devil. It is supposed by some, that a 
lion was the device of the tribe of Judah: whence 
this allusion. (Comp. Gen. xlix. 9.) 

The lion “ from the swelling of Jordan,” (Jer. 1.44.) 
is, figuratively, Nebuchadnezzar marching like a lion 
against Judea. He is compared to a lion by reason 
of his strength and fierceness: to a lion driven by the 
rising waters from the neighborhood of Jordan, 
where he had lain amidst the thickets which cover 
the banks of that river. (See Jorpay.) A lion which 
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in his anger falls with fury on every thing he meets 
in the fields. 

Samson, on his way to Timnath, having torn a 
young lion to pieces with his hands, (Judg. xiv.) 
found, as he afterwards passed by that way, that bees 
had made their honey in the skeleton, which was 
then dried up. This furnished bim with a riddle 
which he proposed to the young men his compan- 
ions at his wedding: “the devourer furnished meat, 
and the stroug yielded sweetness.” See Samson. 

David bousts, that he had killed a lion and a bear, 
(1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35.) and Ecclesiasticus says, (xlvii. 
3.) that he played with bears and lions, as he would 
do with lambs. 

Isaiah, (xi. 6.) deseribing the happy time of the 
Messiah, says, “The calf, the young lion and the fat- 
ling shall lie down together, and a little child shall 
lead them ;” and that “the lion should eat straw like 
the ox;” signifying the peace and happiness of the 
chureh of Christ. 

The roaring of the lion is terrible, (Amos iii. 8.) and 
therefore it is said, “ The king’s wrath is as the roar- 
ing of a lion; whoso provoketh him to anger sinneth 
against his own soul ;” (Prov. xix. 12; xx. 2.) i.e. he 
seeketh his own death. 

LIP, in Hebrew, is sometimes used for the bank 
of a river, for the border of a vessel] or table, Josh. 
iii. 8; 2 Chron. iv. 2. It also signifies language, 
Gen. xi. 1; Exod. vi. 12, &c. “ We will render thee 
the calves of our lips,” says Hosea ; (xiv. 2.) that is, 
sucrifices of praise, instead of bloody victims. “Ido 
notsend thee,” says the Lord to Ezekiel, (iii. 5.) “to 
a people deep of lip,” of an unknown language. 

LIZARD. Several species of lizards are well 
known. There are some in Arabia, a cubit in length ; 
but in the Indies there are some much longer. They 
are stil] sometimes eaten, as they probably were in 
Arabia and Judea, since Moses forbids them as food, 

We find several sorts of lizards mentioned in 
Seripture ; axes, letah ; orn, homet ; n~ en, tinshemeth ; 
(Ley. xi. 30.) and nerw, shemamith. The third is trans- 
lated mole; but Bochart maintains that it is the 
chamelion (which isa kind of lizard.) 

LOAVES, see Brean. 

LOCUST, a voracious insect, belonging to the 
grasshopper or grylli genus, and a great scourge in 
oriental countries. 

Moses declares all creatures that fly and walk on 
four feet to be impure, but he excepts those which, 
having their hind feet longer than the others, skip, 
and do not crawl upon the earth. Afterwards (Lev. 
xi. 22.) he describes four sorts of locusts, or, it may be, 
the same sort in different states:—nans, arbeh 3 caysn, 
salam, yarn, hargol, and aan, hagab; which Jerome 
translates bruchus, atiacus, ophiomacus, and locusta. 

On many occasions the locust has been employed 
by the Almighty for chastising his guilty creatures. A 
swarm of locusts were among the plagues of Egypt, 
when they covered the whole land, so that the earth 
was darkened ; and they devoured every green herb 
of the earth, and the fruit of every tree which the hail 
had left, Exod. x. 15. But the most particular de- 
scription of this insect, and of its destructive career, 
mentioned in the sacred writings, is to be found in 
Joel ii. 3—10. This is, perhaps, one of the most 
striking and animated descriptions to be met with in 
the whole compass of prophecy. The contexture of 
the passage is extremely curious; and the double de- 
struction to be produced hy locusts, and the enemies 
of which they were the harbingers, is painted with 
the niost expressive force, and described with the 
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most terrible accuracy. We may fancy the destroy- 
ing army to be moving before us while we read, and 
imagine that we sce the desolation spreading. The 
following extracts may furnish a commentary upon 
this and other passages in the Holy Seriptures :— 

“TL never observed the mantes (a kind of locusts) 
to be gregarious; but the locusts, properly so called, 
which are so frequently mentioned by sacred as well 
as profane authors, are sometimes so beyond expres- 
sion. ‘Those which I saw, anno 1724 and 1725, 
were much bigger than our common grasshoppers, 
and had brown spotted wings, with legs and bodies 
of a bright yellow. ‘heir first appearance was to- 
wards the latter end of March, the wind having been 
some time from the south. In the middle of April 
their numbers were so vastly increased, that in the 
heat of the day they formed themselves into large and 
numerous swarms, flew in the air like a succession 
of clouds, and as the prophet Joel expresses it, they 
darkened the sun. When the wind blew briskly, so 
that these swarms were crowded by others, or thrown 
one upon another, we bad a lively idea of that com- 
parison of the psalmist, (Ps. cix. 23.) of being tossed 
up anid down as the locust. In the month of May, 
when the ovaries of these insects were ripe and tur- 
gid, cach of these swarms began gradually to disap- 
pear, and retired into the Metijiah, and other adjaceat 
plains, where they deposited their eggs. These were 
no sooner hatched in June, than each of the broods 
collected itself into a compact body of a furlong or 
more in square, and marching afterwards directly 
forward towards the sea, they let nothing escape 
them; eating up every thing that was green and juicy, 
not only the lesser kinds of vegetables, but the vine 
likewise, the fig-tree, the pomegranate, the palm, and the 
apple-tree, even all the trees of the pelt (Joel 1.12.) in 
doing which, they kept their ranks like men of war, 
climbing over, as they advanced, every tree or wall 
that was in their way ; nay, they entered into our very 
houses and bed-chambers like thieves. The inhab- 
itaunts, to stop their progress, made a variety of pits 
and trenches all over their fields and gardens, which 
they filled with water; or else they heaped up there- 
in heath, stubble, and such like combustible matter, 
which were severally set on fire upon the approach 
of the locusts. But this was all to no purpose, for 
the trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires 
extinguished by infinite swarms sueceeding one 
another, whilst the front was regardless of danger, 
and the rear pressed on so close, that a retreat was 
altogether impossible. A day or two after, one of 
these broods was in motion, others were already 
hatched to march and glean after them, gnawing o 
the very bark, and the young branches of such trees, 
as had before escaped with the loss only of their fruit 
and foliage. So justly have they been compared by 
the prophet to a great army, who further ohserves, 
that the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness.” (Shaw’s Travels, 
p. L8t, 4to,' 

Colonel Needham, who had lived some time in Ten- 
eriffe, informed sir Hans Sloane, that in 1649 locusts 
destroyed all the product of that island, They saw 
them come from off the coast of Barbary, the wind 
being a Levant from thence. They flew as far as 
they could ; then one alighted in the sea, and another 
upon that, so that one after another they made a heap 
as large as the greatest ship above water, and were 
thought to be almost as many under. ‘Those above 
water, on the next day, after the sun’s refreshing 
them, took flight again, and came in clouds to the 
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island, from whence they had perceived them in the 
air, and had gathered all the soldiers of the island 
and of Laguna together, being 7000 er 8000 men 
who, laying aside their arms, some took bags, some 
spades, and having notice by their scouts from the 
hills where they alighted, they went forward, made 
trenches, and brought their bags full, and covered 
them with mould. This, however, did not do, for 
some of the Jocusts escaped, or, being cast on the 
shore, were revived by the sun, and flew about and 
destroyed all the vineyards and trees. They ate the 
leaves aud even the bark of the vines where they 
alighted. Butall would not do ; the lecusts remained 
there for four months; cattle ate themand died, and 
so did several men ; and others struck out in blotches, 
The other Canary islands were so troubled also, that 
they were forced to bury their provisions. “1 can- 
not better represent their flight to you,” says Beau- 
plan, “than by comparing it to the flakes of snow in 
cloudy weather, driven about by the wind ; and whan 
they alight upon the ground to feed, the plains are 
all covered, and they make a niurmuring noise as 
they eat, and in less than two hours they devour all 
close to the ground ; then rising, they suffer them- 
selves to be eurried away by the wind; and when 
they fly, though the sun shines ever so bright, it is no 
lighter than when most clouded. The air was so 
full of them, that 1 could. not eat in my chamber 
without a candle ; (Joel ii. 2, 10.) all the houses heing 
full of them, even the stables, barns, chambers, gar- 
rets, and cellars, ver. 9. I caused cannon-powder 
and sulphur to be burnt to expel them, but all to no 
purpose; for when the door was opened an infinite 
number came in, and the others went out, fluttering 
about; and it was a troublesome thing, when a man 
went abroad, to be hit on the face by those creatures, 
sometimes on the nose, sometimes the eyes, and 
sometimes the cheeks, so that there was no opening 
one’s mouth but some would getin. Yet all this was 
nothing, for when we were to eat, those creatures 
gave us no respite; and when we cut a bit of meat, 
we cut alocust with it; and when a man opened his 
mouth to put in a morsel, he was sure to chew one 
of them. I have seen them at night, when they sit 
to rest them, that the roads were four inches thick 
of them, one upon another; so thatthe horses would 
not trample over them, but as they were put on with 
much lashing, pricking up their ears, snorting and 
treading fearfully. The wheels of our earts and the 
feet of our horses bruising those creatures, there 
came from them such a stink, as not only offended 
the nese, but the brain. J was not able to endure 
that stench, but was forced to wash my nose with 
vinegar, and hold a handkerchief dipped in it contin- 
ually at my nostrils. The swine fexst upon them as a 
dainty, and grow fat; but nobody will eat of them so 
fattened, only because they abhor that sert of vermin 
that does them so much harni.” (Gent.’s Mag, 1748.) 

Mr. Morier says, “On the 11th of June, while 
seated in our tents about noon, we heard a very un- 
usual noise, that sounded like the rustling of a great 
wind atadistance. On looking up we perceived an 
immense cloud, here and there semi-transparent, in 
other parts quite black, that spread itself all over the 
sky, and at intervals shadowed the sun, These we 
soon found to be locusts, whole swarms of them fall- 
ing about us... These were of a red coler, and I 
should suppose are the red predatory locusts, one of 
the Egyptian plagues ; they are also the ‘great grass- 
hopper, mentioned by the prophet Nahum ; no doubt 
in contradistinction to the lesser, chap. ili, 17. As 
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soon as they appearea, the gardeners and husband- 
men made loud shouts, to prevent their settling on 
their grounds. It is to this custom that the prophet 
Jeremiah, perhaps, alludes, when he says, ‘Surely I 
will fillthee with men, as with caterpillars, and they 
shall lift up a shout against thee,’ chap. li. 14. They 
seemed to be impelled by one common instinct, and 
moved in one body, which had the appearance of 
being organized by a leader, Joel ti. 7. Their 
strength must be very Teg if we consider what im- 
mense journeys they have been known to make.” 
(Second Journey, p. 99.) 

{In order to afford the fullest information respect- 
ing these insects, which constitute so terrible a 
scourge in oriental countries, the following extracts 
from Naabtar and Burckhardt are here subjoined. 
Each of these travellers relates only what he himself 
saw. 

Niebuhr thus gives the sum of all the information 
which he had collected respecting the locusts: 
(Deser. of Arabia, p. 168, Germ. ed.) “ Locusts are 
very frequent in the East; but still, not so much so, 
perhaps, as is generally supposed in Europe. The 
first great flight of locusts that we saw was at Cairo, 
about the end of December, 1761; and on the 9th of 
January, 1762, there was unother, in the same city, 
still more terrible, which came with the south-west 
wind, and consequently from over the Libyan desert. 
Of these last great numbers fell upon the roofs of 
the houses and in the streets, perbaps from being 
fatigued with their long journey. After this I saw 
no locusts in any great number until after our arrival 
in Djidda. An immense swarm of them arrived at 
this place in the night between the 10th and 11th of 
November, 1762, brought by a west wind, and conse- 
quently from across the Arabian gulf, which is here 
very broad. Very many of them had found their 
graves in the water. On the 17th of the same month, 
another flight of them arrived at Djidda, but not so 
Jarge as the former. In May, as the dates began to 
ripen in Tehama, there came several times to Mocha 
immense swarms, froin the west or south; conse- 
quently across the Red sea. They commonly the 
next day either turned back, or continued their jour- 
ney eastwards to the mountainous parts of the coun- 
try. The sea at Mocha, as is well known, is not very 
broad ; nevertheless, the shore was sometimes thickly 
covered with the dead locusts. In the beginning of 
July, 1763, we saw innumerable multitudes of locusts 
in the mountain Suméra, and on the way from thence 
to Yerim. On the 17th of April, 1766, I fell in with, 
so to speak, a nest of locusts. A large tract of land 
near Telel Hana, on the way between Mosul and 
Nissebin, was entirely covered with young locusts, not 
yet much larger than a common fly. Their wings 
were as yet scarcely to be seen; and of the hinder 
leys they seemed to have only the upper half. These 
locusts are saib to acquire their full size with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Had there been in this country a 
good police, it would have been easy to have de- 
stroyed here multitudes of these insects, in their birth, 
as it were ; and thus probably have prevented much 


damage. A heavy rain would probably also have 


heen fatal to these young insects; for, wherever I 
have seen locusts, there had been no rain for some 
time ; and whenever rainy weather appeared, they 
departed, 

“Except in the countries above mentioned, I have 
seen no locusts, at least, not in such numbers as to 
think it worth while to note them. The locust of 
these swarms is the ast that the Arabs eat; and 
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also, as I remember to have heard from Forskal, the 
same which has been seen in Germany.” 

Burckhardt first fell in with locusts in the Haouran, 
not far from Bozra: (‘Travels in Syria, &c. p, 238.) 
“Tt was at Naeme that I saw, for the first time, a 
swarm of locusts: they so completely covered the 
surface of the ground, that my horse killed numbers 
of them at every step; whilst I had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in keeping from my face those that rose up 
and flew about. This species is called, in Syria, the 
Djerad Nedjdyat, or flying locusts, being thus distin- 
guished from the other species, called Djerad Dsahhaf, 
or devouring locusts. The former have a yellow body, 
a gray breast, and wings of a dirty white, with gray 
spots. The latter, I was told, have a whitish gra 
body, and white wings. The Nedjdyat are cial 
less dreaded than the others, because they feed only 
upon the leaves of trees and vegetables, sparing the 
wheat and barley. The Dsahhaf, on the contrary, 
devour whatever vegetation they meet with, and are 
the terror of the husbandmen ; the Nedjdyat attack 
only the produce of the gardener, or the wild herbs 
of the desert. I was told, however, that the offspring 
of the Nedjdyat, produced in Syria, partake of the 
voracity of the Dsahhbaf, and like them prey upon the 
crops of grain. 

“The natural enemy of the locust is the bird Seme- 
mar, which is of the size of a swallow, and devours 
vast numbers of them. It is even said that the lo- 
custs take flight at the cry of this bird. But if the 
whole feathered tribe of the districts visited by locusts 
were to unite their efforts, it would avail little, so 
immense are the numbers of these dreadful insects.” 

In Southern Africa, the plague of locusts would 
seem to be not much less than in Asia. ‘The follow- 
ing is an extract from a newspaper published at 
Cape Town, July 80, 1831: “ About a month ago an 
innumerable swarm of locusts made their appearance 
on the place of Mr. De Waal, Field Cornet, Cold 
Bokkeveld: the swarm covers more than a mile 
square, when they settle on the grass or among the 
bushes. An attempt was made to destroy them, by 
setting fire to the bushes in the morning, before they 
began to fly; but although millions have been de- 
stroyed in this manner, their number appears noth- 
ing decreased. ‘Towards the afternoon, if the weather 
is warm, they arise, and appear to drive with the 
wind, ‘They do not rise high, but their thickness is 
such as to darken the place over which they fly ; 
they come round and cover the house and offices, 
and also the garden. When they settle, they eat the 
place bare in a few minutes; there is, however, grass 
sufficient to satisfy this immense multitude, without 
any loss being felt. A cloud of them passed within 
a few yards of my window yesterday afternoon, in a 
train of many millions thick, and about an hour in 
length; they were so near that I could catch them 
without going out: they were eagerly attacked by 
the turkeys and other poultry, which appeared to 
feed deliciously upon them. ‘They have not as yet 
done any harm to the crops, they being too young, 
and the grass more enticing. In their flight, myri- 
ads remain on the ground, which are devoured by 
the crows, black-birds, &c. The fear is, that the 
eggs or spawn which they leave, may produce equal, 
if not more, at some future period, which may then 
be destructive to the crops, after the grass begins to 
dry and waste. In cold, rainy weather they remain 
still; it is only when it is fine and warm that they 
move.” *R, 

Even England has been alarmed by the appear- 
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ance of locusts, a considerable number having visited 
that country in Wdes; bat they tiappily perished 
without propagating, ‘They have frequontly entered 
Jinly and Spain, from Afviea, In the year 501, an 
Hnense any of them ravaged a considerable part 
of the former country, and it is said that wearly a 
million of men and beasts were carried off by a pes- 
tilenee occasioned by their stench, 

Such isthe general history of the locust-swarms, 
and their devastations: the following more particular 
vwecountof the manners of this inseet and its noxious 
qualition is translated from Rozier's Journal de Phy- 
nique, Nov, 1786, p. B21, &e, Tt was finished by 
M. Baron, Consciller en la Cour des Comptes, &e, at 
Montpelier s 

“These insects seek each other the moment they 
are able to use their wings: after their union, the 
furnale Jaya her egge in a hole whieh she makes in 
the earth; and for this purpose she seeks light 
sandy earth, avoiding moist, compact and cultivated 
grounds, A Spanish author says, ‘Should even a 
million of locusta fallon a cultivated field, not one of 
them may be expected to lay her eggs in its but if 
there be in this space a piees of earth not cultivated, 
though it be very small, thither they will all resort 
for that purpose.” ‘The sense of smelling is supposed 
to direct this preference, ‘The eggs lie all the win- 
ter, ll the warmth of spring calls them into life, 
They appear at first ia the form of worms, not larger 
than o flea, at firat whitish, then blackish, at length 
reddish, ‘Chey undergo several other changes: ae- 
cording to the heat of the season and situation, is the 
time of their appearance, ‘1 have seen, says the 
Spanish writer already referred to, Sat Almiera mill- 
jons creep forth, in the month of Pebruary, because 
thin spot is remarkably forward in ita produetions. 
ty Sierra Neveeda they quit the nest in April; and I 
have observed that in La Mancha they were not all 
vivifled at the beginning of May.’ Heat also pro- 
motos their numbers; for, if the heat be sufficient, 
every eg is hatched 5 not so if cold weather prevails, 
Dryness favora the production of locusts; for, as this 
jnseet deposits is evga in the ground, enelosed in a 
Yog, and this bag in smeared with a frothy white 
mucus, if the season be wet, this mucus becomes 
rotten, the ground moistens the eees, and the whole 
brood perishes, Pightor ten days’ rain, at the proper 
AonsON, la certain deliverance from the broods com- 
mitted to the earth, 

"There is no doubt on the changes to whieh the 
locust is subject. he sane animal which appears 
at divat in the form ofa worm, passes afierwards into 
the atare of a nymph ; and undergoes a third meta- 
morphosia by quitting its akin, and becoming a per- 
foot animal, capable of continuing its species, A lo- 
Cust remains in its nymph state 24 or 25 days, more 
or low, according to he season: when, having ae. 
quired its (ull growth, it refrains some days from 
entings and, graddally bursting ite skin, comes forth 
anew animal, fullof life and vigor, These insects 
lonp to ahoight two hundred times the length of thei 
hodios, by means of those powerful logs and thighs, 
whieh are artieulated near the centre of the body. 
When raised to a certain height in the air, they 
spread their wings, and ave so closely embodied to- 
gother, as to form but one mass, Intercepting the rays 
of the ain, almost by a total eclipse, 

“Ty the south of France, besides the labors of men 
to discover the ogee of the locust, about September 
and Oetober, or in the month of Mareh, they tun 
troops of hog® lito the grounds Uhat are suspected of 
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concealing their nests, and these animals, by turnin 
up the earth with their snouts, in seareh of a foo 
which they are foud of, clear away vast quantilies. 
In Langnedoe they dig pits, into which they throw 
them:—great care is necessary in deswoying them, 
that they are not hurtful after they are dead. The 
infection spread by their corrupting carcasses is in- 
supportable, Surius and Cornelius Gemma, both 
mentioning a prodigious incursion of locusts in 1542, 
report, that after their death, they infected the air 
with such a stench, that the ravens, crows, and other 
birds of prey, though hungry, yet would not come 
near their carcasses. We have ourselves experi- 
enced two years ago the truth of this fact; the pits 
where they had been buried, after twenty-four hours, 
could not be passed,” 

Upon this information Mr, Taylor submits the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

1, Heat and dryness are favorable to the increase 
of locusts. We think, therefore, that when God 
threatens to bring a plague of locusts over Israel, as 
in Jocl, (chap. ji.) it may imply also a summer of 
drought. So we read, chap. i. verse 20: “The rivers 
of water are dried up; the fire hath devoured the 
pastures of the wilderness :’—and after the removal 
of this plague : (chap. ii, 23.) “The Lord giveth the 
former rain moderately... and the latter ram... and 
will (by means, no doubt, of these showers) restore 
the years that the locust hath eaten.” Indeed, on 
attentively perusing that chapter, we shall find these 
extracts to be direct comments upon it. Compare a 
few verses: “Blow the trumpet... sound an alarm 
... let all the inhabitants of de Jand tremble ;” as at 
‘Teneriffe, when the whole population watched the 
flying invaders with the most painful anxiety. “A da 
of darkness and gloominess.. of clouds. . of thie 
darkness, as the morning spread on the mountains.” 
“They are like flakes of snow,” says one writer, 
“when they fly: though the sun shines ever so 
bright, itis no fighter than when most clouded :°— 
“they darken the sun, so that travellers could not de- 
acry the town.” “A great (rather a numerous) peo- 
ple, and a strong:”—their numbers are noticed by 
every writer. “The land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, but behind them a desolate wilderness :” 
—“they eat up all sorts of grain and grass, cabbage 
leaf, lettuce, blossoms of apple and crab-trees, and 
especially the leaves of the oaks, grassy rishes and 
reeds,” —“ yea, and nothing shall escape them. The 
appearance of them is as the appearance of horses. 
Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains 
shall they leap:’—* You cannot conceive the noise 
made by those insects in their flight.” “Like the 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth stubble :’— 
“they make a murmuring noise as they eat.” “ Be- 
fore their face the people shall be much pained. . 
They shall run like mighty men; they shall climb 
the wall like men of war... ‘They shall run to and 
fro in the city ; they shall run upon the wall; they 
shall climb upon the houses; they shall enter in at 
the windows, like a thief” See what is observed 
from Beauplan, of “every room being full; and even 
every dish of meat.” After the terrible devastation 
committed by these ravages, the Lord calls to re- 
pentanee ; and promises, on the penitential humilia 
tion of his people, to remove far off the northern 
army ; and drive him into a land, barren and deso 
late, with his face toward the Mast sea, and his hinder 
part toward the utmost sea: and his stink shall come 
up and his ill savor, Tt is remarkable, that our ex- 
wacts agree in recording the stink and ill savor of 
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the locust: “They leave behind them an intolerable 
stench.” “They leave a great stench: behind them :” 
aud M. Baron gives strict orders concerning the ef- 
fectual interment of these masses of corruption ; ob- 
serving, “The infection left by their carcasses is in- 
supportable.” 

The prophet Nahum says of the locusts, that they 
camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when the 
sun ariseth they flee away. Every observer notices 
the torpid effect of cold, and the invigorating powers 
of heat, on the locust. 

2. Another remarkable particular appears to have 
considerable connection with some things said on 
Exod. xvi. 13. that “in the morning, or evening, or 
in misty weather, locusts do not see equally well, nor 
fly so high; they suffer themselves to be more closely 
approached ; they are stiff and slow in their motions ; 
and are more easily destroyed.” This supports rath- 
er the opinion of those who consider the word selav 
as denoting a mist, or fog; and think it possible that 
the word sclavim (Num. xi. 31.) nay express those 
clouds of locusts, which compose these flying armies. 
The opposition of two winds was likely to produce 
acalm, and a cali to cause a fog; the lower flight 
of the locusts, the gathering them during the even- 
ing, all night, and the next morning, agree with these 
extracts; and the fatal effects (verses 33, 34.) while 
the flesh was yet between the teeth of the people, 
seem to be precisely such as might be expected, from 
the stench of the immense masses of locusts, spread 
all abroad round about the camp. Could a more 
certain way of generating a pestilence have been 
adopted, considering the stench uniformly attributed 
to them, and the malignity attending such infection 
as their dead carcasses so exposed must occasion ? 
[Several interpreters have supposed that the word 
rendered quails in Ix. xvi. 13. nezans a species of 

ocust; but this opinion is now generally abandoned, 
although supported by Ludolf aud Niebuhr. R. 

As locusts are commonly eaten in Palestine, and 
in the neighboring countries, there is no difficulty 
in supposing, that the word akrides, used by Matthew, 
(tii. 4.) ing of the food on which John subsisted, 
might signify these insects. The ancients affirm, 
that in Africa, Syria, Persia, and almost throughout 
Asia, the people did commonly eat these creatures. 
Some nations were called Acridophagi, or eaters of 
locusts, because these insects formed their principal 
food. Clenard, in a letter from Fez, (A. D. 1541,) 
assures us, that he saw wagon-loads of locusts 
brought into that city for food. Kirstenius, in his 
notes on Matthew, says, he was informed by his 
Arabic master, that he had often seen them on the 
river Jordan; that they were of the same form as 
ours, but larger; that the inhabitants pluck off their 
wings and feet, and hang up the rest till they grow 
warn and ferment; and that then they eat them, and 
think them good food. A monk, who had travelled 
into Egypt, assures us, that he had eaten of these lo- 
cnsts, and that in the country they subsisted on them 
four months in the year. More recent travellers cor- 
roborate these statements. 

_ [Niebuhr remarks that “it is no more inconceiva- 
ble to Europeans, that the Arabs should eat locusts 
with relish, than it is incredible to the Arabs, who 
have had no intercourse with Christians, that the 
Jatter should regard oysters, lobsters, &c. as delica- 
cies. Nevertheless, one is just as certain as the other. 
Locusts are brought to market on strings, in all the 
cities of Arabia, from Babelmandeb to Bassorah.. On 
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mount Sumara I saw an Arab who had collected a 
whole sack-full of them. They are prepared in dif- 
ferent ways. An Arab in Egypt.of whom we re- 
quested that he would immediately eat locusts in our 
presence, threw them upon the glowing coals; and 
after he supposed they were roasted enough, he took 
them by the legs and head, and devoured the re- 
mainder at one mouthful. When the Arabs have 
them in quantities, they roast or dry them in an oven, 
or boil them and eat them with salt. The Arabs in 
the kingdom of Morocco boil the locusts, aud then 
dry them on the roofs of their houses. One sees 
there large baskets-full of them in the markets. I 
have myself never tried to eat locusts.” (Descr. of 
Arabia, p. 171, Germ. ed.) 

Burckhardt also relates the fact in a similar man- 
ner: (Travels in Syria, &c. p. 239.) “The Be- 
douins eat locusts, which are collected in great quan- 
tities in the beginning of April, when the sexes 
cohabit, and they are easily caught. After having 
been roasted a little upon the iron plate on which 
bread is baked, (see Brean, p. 208.) they are dried in 
the sun, and then put into large sacks, with the mix- 
ture of a little salt. They are never served up asa 
dish, but every one takes a handful of them when 
hungry. The peasants of Syria do not eat locusts; 
nor have I myself ever had an opportunity of tasting 
them. There are a few poor Fellahs in the Haou- 
ran, however, who sometimes, pressed by hunger, 
make a meal of them; but they break off the head 
and take out the entrails before they dry them in 
the sun. ‘The Bedouins swallow them entire.” 

After these statements, there can surely be no dif- 
ficulty in admitting “locusts” to have been the food 
of John the Baptist, Matt. iii. 4. *R. 

There is a remarkable passage in Eccl. xii. 5. where 
Solomon, describing the iufelicities of old age, says, 
according to our translation: “ The grasshopper shall 
be a burden ;” but it is generally admitted, that the 
words should be rendered “ The locust shall burden 
itself.” The word (327, hagab) signifies a particular 
species of locust: in Arabic, the word implies to veil, 
or hide, and it probably denotes a kind of hooded lo- 
cust, or the lesser yellowish locust, which greatly re- 
sembles our grasshopper. To this insect the preacher 
compares “a dry, shrunk, sbrivelled, crumpling, crag- 
gy old man, his back-bone sticking out, his knees 
projecting forwards, his arms backwards, his head 
downwards, and the apophyses or bunching parts of 
the bones in general enlarged.” From this exact 
likeness, says Dr. Smith, without all doubt, arose the 
fable of Tithonus, who, living to an extreme old age, 
was at last turned into a grasshopper. This poetical 
use of the locust, as figurative of an old man, may 
be justified by quoting the pictorial figurative applica- 
tion of the same insect, to the same purpose. In the 
collection of gems in the Florentine gallery, (Plate 
96.) appear several instances, as it seems, of this 
allegory. 

The one here copied, appears to be perfectly coin- 
cident with what is understood to be the true import 
of the royal preacher’s expressions. It represents 
an old man, under the emaciated figure of a locust, 
which has loaded his shrunk stature, his drooping 
wings, and his spindle shanks, with a supplicatory 
sacrifice to Venus. In this gem, the idea of an old 
man being signified by the locust, is conspicuous; 
for he stands upright, so far as he can stand upright, 
on his hinder legs;-over his shoulder he earries a 
kind of yoke, with a loaded basket of offeri gs at 
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each end, (a very common instrument in representa- 
tions of sacrifice,) 
which he — grasps 
carefully with his 
two fore legs (the 
other fore legs being 
omitted for the sake 
of similarity,) and he 
proceeds creeping 
(not fiying) on tip- 
toe, staggering to- 
wards the column 
which is consecrat- 
ed, as appears by 
evident insignia, to 
the divinity of his 
adoration. 

Surely, these are 
sufficiently remark- 
able coincidences of imagination ; as will appear, on 
analyzing the words of the passage in Ecclesiastes : 


Shall crouch all the daughters of song: 
And of that which is high they shall fear ; 
And alarms [shall be] in the way ; 

And shall drop off the almond, 
or........ be dismissed the watcher, 
or........ be relinquished vigilance ; 

Aud shall burden itself the locust ; 

And abolished is enjoyment. 


The Latin version of Pagninus gives the same 
sense, “ Et reprobabitur coitus, et onerabitur dorsum, et 
dissipabitur concupiscentia.” 

Tue adoption of the same emblem of imbecility, 
by persons so distant and “different as the royal 
preacher, and the engraver of this gem, at least mer- 
its this remark; but it seems also to favor the idea, 
that such was a common figurative representation ; 
and, if so, it may jusufy the inference that the other 
parts of Solomon’s description of old age were per- 
fectly familiar to the reader in his day, though to ex- 
plain them thoroughly now, requires no little share 
of penetration. If this representation be thought 
Jess common, it may be esteemed “the more curious. 
But the reason for allegorizing such a character un- 
der the figure of a locust, may be gathered from a 
note of M. Baron: “Ces insectes sont si fortement 
joints dans l’accouplement, que Jes prenant avec la 
maib, ils ne se séparent point. Ils restent ainsi dans 
la méme situation plusieurs heures, les jours et les 
nuits entiéres ; si vous tentez de les s¢parer, vous sen- 
tez qwils font resistance, et ce ne peut étre qu’avec 
effort que vous en venez about.” This is a complete 
vindication of the version adopted by Pagninus ; and, 
being drawn from nature, shows how the same notion 
might be expressed under the same similitude, as well 
by other observers as by the sagacious Solomon. 

No apology is necessary for adding the following: 
“Barzillai was a very aged man, fourscore years old. 
And Barzillai said unto the king, How long have I to 
live? Can I discern between good and evil? Can 
thy servant taste what J eat, or what I drink? Can 
] hear any more the voice of singing men and sing- 
ing women? Let thy servant return, to die in my 
own city, and to be buried in the grave of my father, 
and of my mother,” 2 Sam. xix. 35. 


The sixth age shifts - 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on’s nose, and pouch on’s side ; 
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His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound: Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 
Shakspeare. 


But there is another, and perhaps a more difficult, 
application of the locust as an emblem, in the Book 
of Revelation, chap. ix. The passage has generally 
been thought singular, and has, indeed, been aban- 
doned by most critics as desperate :— 

“And there came out of the smoke, locusts upon 
the earth ; and unto them was given power, as the 
scorpions of the earth have power—and their tor- 
ment was as the torment of a scorpion when he 
striketh aman. And the shapes of the locusts were 
like unto (1) borses prepared unto battle; and on 
their heads were as it were (2) crowns like gold ; and 
their faces were (8) as the faces of men; and they 
had hair (4) as the hair of women ; and their teeth 
were (5) as the teeth of lions; and they had _ breast- 
plates as it were ((}) breast-plates of iron; and the 
sound of their wings was as the sonnd of (7) chariots 
of many horses, rushing to battle; and they had 
(8) tails like unto scorpions ; and there were stings in 
their tails .... and (9) they bad a king over them.” 

The following passage from Niebuhr serves in 
part to explain this representation : (Descrip. Arab. p. 
173.) “An Arab of the desert near Basra [Basso- 
ral] informed me of a singular comparison of the 
locust with other animals. The terrible locust of 
chap. ix. of the Apocalypse, not then occurring to 
me, I regarded this comparison as a jest of the Be- 
douin [Arab], and I paid no attention to it, till it was 
repeated by anotber from Bagdad. It was thus :— 
He compared the head of the locust to that of the 
horse (1, 6); its breast to that of the lion (5); its feet 
to those of the camel; its body to that of the ser- 
pent; its tail to that of the scorpion (8); its horns 
fantenne}, if I mistake not, to the locks of hair of a 
virgin (4); and so of other parts.” [In like manner 
locusts are called by the Italians cavallette, little 
horses; and by the Germans Heupferde. R. 

We have numbered these sentences, that the eye 
may more readily perceive their correspondences. 
Every reader will wish that Niebuhr had been aware 
of the similarity of these descriptions; he might 
then have illustrated, perhaps, every word of this 
passage. It seems more natural to compare, in No. 
5. their teeth to those of lions, than their breasts to 
those of lions; but this is more especially proper to 
the Apocalyptic writer’s purpose, as he already had 
informed us of their resemblance to “horses prepar- 
ed for battle.” As to the armor, &c. of horses pre- 
pared for battle, in the East, Knolles informs us, that 
the Mamelukes’ horses were commonly furnished 
with silver bridles, gilt trappings, and rich saddles; 
and that their necks and breasts were armed with 
plates of iron. It is not therefore unlikely, that they 
had also ornaments resembling crowns of gold, to 
which the horns of the locust might be, with propri- 
ety, compared (2): we find they had really “breast- 
plates of iron ;” (6) and by their rushing on the ene- 
my, and the use they made of their mouths, as 
described by Knolles, the comparison of them to lo- 
custs seems very applicable. Without entering into 
the question, What these locusts prefigured? the 
reader will accept the following extracts from this old 
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writer, (p. 75.) in which those who think that the 
Tartar, or Turkish, nation was intended by the locusts, 
will not fail to discover many points of resemblance, 

“ About this time (when in the space of a few yeares 
such mutations as had not before of long beene 
seen, chanced in diuers great Monarchies and States) 
that the Tartars, or rather Tattars, inhabiting the 
large, cold and bare countries in the North side of 


Asia, (of all others a most barbarous, fierce, and | 


needie Nation,) stirred vp by their owne wants, and 
the persuasion of one Zingis, (or as some call him, 
Cangis,) holden amongst thei for a great Prophet, 
and now by them made their Leader, aud honoured 
by the name of Vlu-Chan, that is to say, rHE MIGHTIE 
KING, (commonly called the great Cham,) flocking 
together in number like the sand of the sea, and 
conquering first their poore neighbours, of condition 
and qualitie like themselves, aud easie enough to be 
entreated with them to seek: their better fortune, like 
swarmes of ay Sti sent out to deuoure the world, 
ussed the high Mountaine Caucasus, part of the 
ountaine Taurus, of all the Mountaines in the 
world the greatest; which, beginning neere ynto the 
Archipelago, and ending ypon the Orientall Ocean, 
and runuing thorow many great and famous king- 
domes, diuideth Asia into two parts; ouer which 
great Mountaine, oue of the most assured bounders 
of nature, that had so many worlds of yeares shut 
vp this rough and sauage people, they now passing 
without number, and comming downe as it were into 
another World, full of such Nature’s pleasant delights 
as neuer were to thein before seene, bare downe all 
before them as they went, nothing beeing now able 
to stand in their way.” 

It is remarkable, that Solomon says, (Prov. xxx. 
27.) “The locusts have no king ;” but the locusts of 
the Apocalypse have aking, and adreadful king too— 
Abaddon,—the destroyer. 

LOD, (1 Chron. viii. 12.) see Lyppa. 

LOG, a Hebrew measure, which held five sixths 
of a pint; it is called the fourth part of a cab, 2 
Kings vi. 25; Lev. xiv. 10, 12, 24. 

LOIS, Timothy’s grandmother, whose faith is 
commended by Paul, 3 Tim. i. 5. 

LOOKING-GLASSES. Moses says, that the de- 
yout women whio sat up all night at the door of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, offered cheerfully their 
“ Jooking-glasses ” to be employed in making a brazen 
laver for tl.e purifications of the priests, Exod. xxxviii. 
8. These looking-glasses were, without doubt, of 
brass, since the laver was made out of them. See 
Laver. 

LORD, Dominus ; Kvoros ; sx", Adoni, or Adonai ; 
Elohim, or Jehovah ; for the Greek and Latin inter- 
preters often Fie Kvgioc, and Dominus, for all these 
names. (1.) The name Lord belongs to God by pre- 
eminence, and in this sense ought never to be given 
to any creature, The Messiah as Son of God, equal 
to the Father, is also often called Lord in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. (2.) This 
hame is Sometimes given to angels; whether as rep- 
resenting the . of God, or as sent by God. 
Daniel (x. 16, 17.) says to the angel, or, as he calls 
him, to one who spoke to him under a human form ; 
“O my Lord, by the vision my sorrows are turned 
upon me, and I have retained no strength. For how 
can the servant of this my Lord talk with this my 
Lord?” (3.) It is sometimes given to princes, and 
other persons to whom we would show respect, 
though the ecko Jehovah never is——The word 
Loro in the English version, when priuted in small 
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capitals, stands always for Jehovah in the Hebrew 
See Jenovan. 

LO-RUHAMAH, not obtaining mercy, a symbol- 
ical name given by Hosea to his daughter, Hos. i. 6. 

LOT, the son of Haran, and nephew of Abraham, 
followed his uncle from Ur, and afterwards from Ha- 
ran, to settle in Canaan, Gen. xi. 31. A. M. 2082. 
Abraham had always a great affection for him, and 
when they could not continue longer together in Ca- 
naan, because they both had large flocks, and their 
shepherds sometimes quarrelled, (Gen, xiii. 6, 7.) he 
gave Lot the choice of bis abode. 

About eight years after this separation, Chedor- 
laomer and his allies having attacked the kings of 
Sodom, and the neighboring cities, pillaged Sodom, 
and took many captives, among whom was Lot. 
Abraham, therefore, armed his servants, pursued the 
confederate kings, overtook them near the springs 
of Jordan, recovered the spoil which they bad taken, 
and brought back Lot with the other captives. When 
the sins of the Sodomites and of the neighboring 
cities had called down the vengeance of God to pun- 
ish and destroy them, two angels were sent to Sodom, 
to forewarn Lot of the dreadful catastrophe that was 
about to happen. They entered Sodom in the even- 
ing, and in the morning, before day, they took Lot, 
his wife, and his daughters, by the hand, and drew 
them forcibly, as it were, out of their house; saying, 
“Save yourselves with al] haste : Jook not behind you ; 
get as fast as you are able to the mountain, lest you 
be involved in the calamity of the city.” Lot en- 
treated the angels, who consented that he might re- 
tire to Zoar, which was one of the five cities doomed 
to be destroyed. His wife, looking behind her, was 
destroyed. 

Tot left Zoar, and retired with his two daughters 
to a cave in an adjacent mountain.—Conceiving that 
all mankind was destroyed, and that the world would 
end, unless they provided new inhabitants for it, they 
made their father drink, and the eldest lay with him 
without his perceiving it; she conceived ason whom 
she called Moab. The second daughter did the 
same, and had Ammon. 

Several questions are proposed concerning Lot’s 
wife being changed into a pillar of salt. Some are 
of opinion, that being surprised and suffocated with 
fire and smoke, she continued in the same place, as 
immovable as a rock of salt; others, that a column 
or monument of salt stone was erected on her grave; 
others, that she was stifled in the flame, and became 
a monument of salt to posterity ; that is,a permanent 
and durable monument of her imprudence. The 
common opinion is, that she was suddenly petrified 
and changed into a statue of rock salt, which is as 
hard as the hardest rocks. 

The words of the original, however, have been 
much too strictly taken by translators. a»s2, rendered 
statue, by no means expresses form, but fixation, set- 
tledness ; hence a military post; (1 Sam. x. 5.) that 
is, a fixed station; and as the Hebrews reckoned 
among salts both nitre and bitumen, so the term salt 
here used, may denote the bituminous mass which 
overwhelmed this woman, fixed her to the place 
where it fell upon her, raised a mound over her, of a 
height proportionable to that of her figure, and was 
long afterwards pointed out by the inhabitants as a 
memento of her fate, and a warning against loitering, 
when divinely exhorted, Luke xvii. 32. 

LOTS are mentioned in many places of Scripture. 
God commanded, that lots should be cast on the two 
goats, to ascertain which should be sacrificed. (See 
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Goat, scarr.) He required, also, that the land of 
promise should be divided by lot, (Numb. xxvi. 55, 
065 xxxili, 543 xxxiv. 13, &c.) and that the priests 
and Levites should have their cities given to them by 
lot, Josh. xiv. xv. xvi. In the time of David, the 
twenty-four classes of the priests and Levites were 
distributed by lot, to their order of waiting in the 
temple, (1 Chron. vi. 54, 61.) and it would seem from 
Luke i. 9. that the portions of daily duty were ap- 
pointed to the priests by lot; as Zechariah’s lot was to 
burn incense. In the division of the spoil after vic- 
tory, lots were cast to determine the portion of each, 
1 Chron. xxiv. xxv. The soldiers cast lots for our 
Saviour’s garments, as had been feretold by the 
prophet; and after the death of Judas, lots were 
cast to decide who should succeed in his place, 
Acts i. 26. 

The manner of casting lots is not described in the 
Scriptures ; but several methods appear to have been 
used. Solomon observes, (Prov. xvi. 33.) that “the 
lot,” pebble, “is cast into the lap,” p»na, into the bo- 
som, that is, probably, of an urn, or vase; which leads 
to a very different idea from Jap—the lap ef a per- 
son: yet, had our translators used the word bosom, 
which is a more frequent and correct import of the 
word, they would have equally misled the reader, 
had that bosom been referred to a person ; for it does 
not appear that the bosom of a person, that is, of a 
garment worn by a person, was ever used to receive 
lots. But probably several modes of drawing lots, 
or of casting lots, were practised. In support of this 
remark it should be observed, that the same word is 
not always used in the Hebrew to express the event 
of alot. In Ley. xvi. 8—10, the lot is said to ascend, 
noy, i.e. come up out of the vase, or urn. Our 
translation says, “Aaron shall bring the goat on which 
the Lord’s lot fell,”—but it is, “on which the lot as- 
cended,” the. direct contrary to falling. “But the 
goat on which the lot ascended—to be the scape- 
goat,” &c. This compels us to dissent from the ex- 
planation of the action, by Parkhurst, (rt. 5>3,) who 
says, “The stone or mark itself which was cast into 
the urn or vessel, and by the leaping out of which 
(when the vessel was shaken) before another of a 
similar kind, the affair was decided.” This is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the action attributed (very 
credibly) to Simon the Just, of drawing out these 
lots : but it may well enough describe what passed in 
the instance of Haman ; (Esth. iii. 7.) they cast Pur, 
that is, the lot, before Haman, from day to day, and 
from month to month.” They “ cast”—rather per- 
haps they caused to be cast, (~1» d»5a,) which is very 
different from drawing out. Also, the manner of 
casting lots on Jonah; (chap. i. 7.) 5, “they cast 
lots, and the lot fell, was cast, on Jonah.” It cannot 
well be supposed that these mariners had on board 
their ship the proper vase, with its accompaniments, 
for performing this action with suitable dignity ; but, 
more prohably, something of the nature of our dice- 
box was sufficient to answer their purpose. 

We are now brought to a more accurate concep- 
tion of the passage under consideration, in which 
neither of the words just noticed occurs, (Prov. xvi. 
33.) but a very different one, (921,) the root of which 
means to cast out, rather than to cast in. It is taken 
sometines, however, to express a casting in all direc- 
tions ; and hence Mr. Taylor infers that the intention 
of the royal preacher was to express an action of the 
person who holds the lot vase ; that is, strongly shak- 
ing it, for the purpose of commingling the whole of 
ts contents to prevent all preference for one lot over 
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another, to the hand of him who is to draw :—Liter- 
ally, “In a lot vase the lots are shaken in all direc- 
tions; nevertheless, from the Lord is their whole 
decision—judgment.” 

The wise man also acknowledges the usefulness 
of this custom: (Prov. xviii. 18.) “The lot causeth 
contentions to cease, and parteth between the migh- 
ty.” It is sometimes forbidden, however; as, when 
it is practised without necessity ; or with superstition ; 
or with a design of tempting God; or in things in 
which there are other natural means of discovering 
truth, reason and religion furnish better ways to guide 
us. Haman (Bsth. ii. 7, &c.) used lots, not only out 
of superstition, but likewise im an unjust and crim- 
inal matter, when he undertock-to destroy the Jews. 
Nebuchadnezzar did so in a superstitious manner, 
when, being on the way to Jerusalem, and Rabbath 
of the Amunonites, he cast lots to determine which 
of the two cities he should first attack, Ezek. xxi. 
18, &c. 

LOTS tue Feast or, see Pur or Purim. 

LOVE isa natural passion of the human mind ; 
given to man for the most important purposes. It is 
denominated from its object, as, (1.) Divine love, love 
to God, love to divine things, to whatever relates to 
God, or is appointed or approyed by him. Love is 
generally excited in the mind by asense of some 
good, some excellence, real or supposed, in the object 
beloved ; wherefore, as al] geod is supremely excel- 
lent, absolutely certain and infinite, in God, he is en- 
titled to our supreme affection. (2.) Brotherly love, 
is an affection arising from a sense of participation 
in certain enjoyments, benefits, &e. of which both 
parties are conscious. In a family, brothers love each 
other, because they are conscious of their mutual re- 
lation, of enjoying the same family advantages, priv- 
ileges, &c. (3.) Christian brotherly love, is assimilated 
to the sentiments and feelings of the former: it is a 
sympathy actuated by a sense of communion in the 
same hopes, the same fears, the same affections, the 
same ayersions, the benevolence of the same parent, 
and the general and particular sympathies connected 
with the principles of piety, the union of the Chris- 
tian system, and the reciprocal kindnesses of truly 
renewed minds. 

It is the excellence of the Christian system that it 
ennobles, regulates, and directs this passion to proper 
objects, and moderates it within due bourds. Find- 
jng this principle in the human mind, 1¢ does not 
banish but encourage it; does not depress but exalt 
it; does not abate but promote it. It is conducted 
by piety to proper objects, is animated with the no- 
blest expectations, and is trained up for perpetual 
exercise in a world where it shall be perfectly puri- 
fied, perfectly extended, and perfectly ih Ae 

LOVE-FEAST, see Acar.’ Eng. trans. Feasts 
of charity, Jude 12. 

LOW is taken for station in life, for disposition of 
mind, for national depression, &e. As poverty of 
station is not poverty of spirit, so lowliness of eondi- 
tion is not Jowliness of mind; neither is it always 
connected with it. Nevertheless, it is a great bless- 
ing which sometimes attends the dispensations of 
Providence, that they abase a person in this world, 
and bring him into a more suitable disposition of 
mind, a more lowly habit of thought and conduct 
than when his prosperity was high. So that if he 
have occasion to regret the loss of temporal goods, 
he may have much greater reason to rejoice in the 
acquisition of mental and spiritual advantages. See 
Houmiuiry. 
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dently lower than hills, which also contribute to that 
diversity, Isa. xliv. 23.—(2.) The grave, which, being 
dug into the earth, or into rocks, &c. is the lower 
part of the earth, or that portion of it which is usu- 
ally opened to men: this is sometimes called the 
deep, or abyss ; and, indeed, it is secluded from our 
cognizance, till we are called to visit “that bourn 
from whence no traveller returns,” Ps. Lxiii.9; Eph. 
iv. Fake As to the phrase, “lower parts of the 
earth,” (Ps, exxxix. re in reference to the mother’s 
womb, it isobscure. Perhaps there isa mark of as- 
similation (3) dropped; the word may include the 
idea of a mere particle,an atom of earth,—* When I 
was made in secret, when I was compacted into 
form, put together in the most secret of places, (the 
womb,) and endued with life, though a minute par- 
ticle of clay, an atom of earth,” as the foetus in the 
embryo, the chick in the egg; quast animalcula in 
semine, &c, Or the passage may have reference to 
the first formation of man from the dust of the earth. 
Gen. ii. 7. It does not appear necessary to take the 
Hebrew word, rendered “lower parts,” as expressing 
the extremely deep, or central parts, in reference to 
the general globe of the earth, (see Ps. ]xiii ; Eph. iv. 
9; Isa. xliv. 23.) so that the superficial dust of the 
earth, of which man was made, being taken from the 
moist valley, not from high hills, from a loamy soil, 
not from granite rock, may be understood by the 
phrase. If this be accepted, the psalmist may intend 
to say, “ The formation of my body, with its various 
members, was not without thy knowledge, when I 
was in the secret womb, completely constituted, 
body, soul and spirit, (1 Thess. v. 23.) as wonderfully 
now, by natural generation, as man was at first com- 
pacted from the dust of the earth :” or, “as a wonder- 
Jul microcosm, a world—a human world, with its 
many secret combinations, and inferior constructions 
necessary to life; as wonderful as the composition 
of the globe itself!” Those acquainted with the 
speculations of the inquisitive on the mode of im- 
pregnation, will admit the truth of this representa- 
tion, notwithstanding the unremitted labors of our 
own hunters, the experiments of the curious Spal- 
lanzani, and of a thousand others, which, probably, 
would have been thought little, if any thing, short of 
impiety among the Hebrews. “ The construction of 
my solid parts—my bones, &c. was not hidden from 
thee, though formed in the most secret place; and they 
became connected, compact, firm, under thy appoiut- 
ment and inspection, though originally a mere mole- 
cule of moist matter.” (Comp. Job x. 9—12. 

LUBIM, the Libyans, always mentioned in con- 
nection with-the Egyptians and Ethiopians, 2 Chr. 
xii; 3, xvi. 8; Neh. iii. 9. See Lipya, and Lena- 
Bim. R. F 

LUCIFER. [How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucirer, son of the morning! how art thou cut 
down to the ground, which didst weaken the na- 
tions!” Isa, xiv. 12. This is the only place where 
the word Lucifer occurs in the English Bible, and it 
is here evidently applied to the king of Babylon. 
The word signifies light-giver, and is the Latin epi- 
thet of the planet Venus, or the morning star,—a 
meaning which is also here expressly assigned to it 
by the phrase “son of the morning.” The Hebrew 
word is 27%, hélél, which may either .bave the mean- 
ing brilliant star, or it may be an imperative, signify- 
ing lament, howl. It is taken in this latter sense by 
the Syriac, Aquila and Jerome; but the general 


The former sense is preferred by the Sept. Vulg. 
Targuins, Rabbins, Luther, and the English version. 
A brilliant star, and especially the morning star, is 
often put as the emblem of a mighty prince, Num. 
xxiv. 17. In Rey. ii. 28, it is said of Christ, “J will 
give him [cause him to be] the morning star ;” and 
in Rev. xxii. 16, Christ says of himself, “Iam the 
bright and morning star.’ The Arabs, also, ac- 
cording to the Camoos, call a prince, the star of a 
eople. 

Tertullian and Gregory the Great understood this 
passage in Isaiah of the fall of Satan ; and from this 
circumstance the name Lucifer has since been ap- 
plied to Satan. This is now the usual acceptation of 
the word, *R. 

The Arabians call Lucifer Eblis, and also Azazel, 
which is the name of the scape-goat that was sent 
into the wilderness, laden with the sins of the Jews. 
They relate, that the angels, having God’s order to 
fall prostrate before Adam inimediately after his crea- 
tion, all complied, excepting Eblis, who obstinately 
refused, alleging, that he and his compantons having 
been derived from the element fire, which is much 
purer and more excellent than that of earth, of which 
Adam was formed, it was not just that they should be 
obliged to pay submission to their inferior. Where- 
upon God said to him, “Be gone from hence, for 
thou shalt be deprived for ever of my peace, and shalt 
be cursed to the day of judgment.” —Eblis desired 
of God that he would grant him respite till the time 
of the general resurrection ; but all the delay he could 
obtain was till the sound of the first trumpet, that at 
which all men shall die, in order to rise again at the 
second sound of the trumpet; that is, forty years 
after. Eblis, therefore, died, according to the Ma- 
hometans, but he will hereafter rise with all men, in 
order to be plunged into flames. We relate these 
idle traditions for no other reason but to show, that 
the theology of the eastern people is but a corruption 
of Christianity. 

LUCIUS of Cyrene, mentioned Acts xiii. 1, was 
one of the prophets of the Christian church at Anti- 
och. While employed in his ministry with the 
others, the Holy Ghost said, “ Separate me Paul and 
Barnabas,” &c. Some think that Lucius was one of 
the seventy. The disciple mentioned, (Rom. xvi. 21.) 
and styled Paul’s kinsman, is, probably, the same as 
Lucius the Cyrenian. [He is by many supposed to be 
the same with the evangelist Luke. See Luxe. R. 

LUD, the fourth son of Shem, (Gen. x. 22.) who is 
said by Josephus to have peopled Lydia, a province 
of Asia Minor, Arias Montanus places thrse Ludim 
where the Tigris and Euphrates meet, and M. le 
Clere, between the rivers Chaboras and Saocoras, 
or Masea. 

LUDIM, the son of Mizraim, (Gen. x. 13.) and also 
the name of a people frequently mentioned in Serip- 
ture, Isa. Ixvi. 19; Jer. xlvi. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 10; XXX, by 
We must, however, distinguish between the children 
of Mizraim, (Gen. x. 13.) or rather, a people or colony 
whieh bad migrated from Egypt, and Lud the son of 
Shem, in verse 22, noticed above. Thise African 
Lydians are usually mentioned with Phul, Ethiopia 
and Phut. They were also mercenary auxiliaries to 
Tyre; and we must therefore expect to meet with 
them in a country which admits of all these particu- 
lars. Bochart inclines to. Abyssinia; but this seems 
to have other characters, and is justly rejected by 
Michaelis. In Isaiah Ixvi. 19, Lud is associated with 
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Pul, or Phul, and described as a nation which draws 
the bow; also Jer. xlvi. 19. In Ezekiel xxx. 5, it is 
in our translation taken for Lydia, being, however, 
mentioned with the mingled people, or Abyssinia ; it 
is distinguished from that country, but plainly placed 
in Africa. We may therefore admit of two countries 
under this name. (1.) Lydiain Asia; and (2.) Lyd- 
ja, or Ludim, in Africa. Josephus affirms, that the 
descendants of Ludiin had been long extinct, having 
been destroyed in the Ethiopian wars. The Jerusa- 
lem paraphrast translates Ludim, the inhabitants of 
the Mareotis, a part of Egypt. The truth is, that 
although these people were in Egypt, it is not easy to 
show exactly where they dwelt. 

LUHITH, a mountain, in the opinion of Lyra, and 
the Hebrew commentators on Isa. xv. 5; but Husebius 
thinks it to be a place between Areopolis and Joara ; 
others suppose between Petra and Sihor. From 
Jer. xviii. 5, it is evident that it was an elevated sta- 
tion, but whether a town on a hill, or a place for 
prospect, does not appear. It seems to be associated 
with other places which we know to be towns. The 
order of the places named is not the same in both 
prophets, though both refer to the calamities of Moab, 
to which dominion Luhith belonged. 

LUKE, the Evangelist, is the author of the Gospel 
bearing his uame, and also of the Acts of the Apostles. 
As Mr. Taylor has bestowed much labor on an histor- 
ical biography of this evangelist, with a view to the 
elucidation and authentication of several of the Scrip- 
ture narratives, we shall lay before our readers the 
most material parts of his dissertations. 

It may be thought a somewhat singular mode of 
treating the biographical history of an individual to 
begin it with mention of his death ; but, in the present 
instance, that becomes nothing less than a kind of 
key to the greater incidents of his life; for, as we 
have no regular history of the party, but are obliged 
to arrange incidental references to him, not recorded 
with any such intention, it is of consequence to be 
able to annex dates to those incidents, and to show 
the propriety of certain circumstances connected 
with them. On that propriety depends the cogency 
of our arguments. 

It passes uncontradicted, that the “Acts of the 
Apostles” were completed and published A. D. 63, or 
64; that Luke, not very long afterwards, went over 
into Achaia, where he lived, perhaps, a year or two, 
and died aged 84. He was, therefore, more than 
fifteen years (but less than twenty) older than the 
computed era of A. D. and, if we trace this calculation 
upwards, we shall find it furnish notable coincidences. 
For instance, Paul says, “ At my first hearing all for- 
sook ine, no man stood with me ;” (2 Tim. iv. 16.) 
yet Luke was with him at that time ;—why did he 
not support the apostle ? No answer can be given to 
this so rational, or so effectual, as the recollection, 
that Luke was then eighty years old, (more or less,) 
a time of life when many infirmities may become in- 
nocent causes of absence in such a case, when the 
person can afford but little assistance, at best ; an age 
which even persecutors may feel some compunction, 
if not reluctance, at bringing to the bar, and exposing 
to danger from “the mouth of the lion.” We may 
also discover tokens of elderly weakness, in the cir- 
cumstance, that whereas Paul and his company in- 
tended to travel on foot from Troas to Assos, a short 
but mountainous tract, (Acts xx. 13.) Luke preferred 
proceeding by ship, as less-fatiguing. He might be 
now about seventy-four or seventy-five years of age. 
The same consideration manifests the discretion of 
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the Christian missionaries in leaving Luke at Philipyi, 
Acts xvi. 40, A. D. 51. (‘This appears from the change 
of persons in the narrative ; compare verses rn 
After what had happened, it was impossible for Pau 

and Silas to remain in that city ; of the other brethren 
Timothy was too young a man, not only as it con- 
cerned the care and superintendence of an infant 
church, but, as it is most likely that the family of Ly- 
dia (in whose house they abode) consisted principally 
of daughters, the residence of that young man in hei 
family, however pious he might be, was unadvisabl: 

No such objection lay against Luke: he was ther. 
much beyond sixty years old ; an age which prevented 
censure, while it bespoke prudence: and, accordingly, 
we find that under the charge of our intelligent as 
well as pious evangelist, this church speedily became 
flourishing, numerous, and composed of members 
who had something to spare for their spiritual father ; 
and from whom their spiritual father would conde- 
scend to accept what he declined from other churches 
—an incident not to be overlooked. 

Again, we read (Acts xiii. 1. A. D. 45.) that “there 
were in the church that was at Antioch, cer.ain proph- 
ets and teachers:—as (1.) Baruabas, C) Simeon, 
called Niger, (3.) Lucius of Cyrene, (4.) Manaen, who 
had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch, and 
(5.) Saul. It is inquired whether this Lucius were 
Luke the evangelist. General opinion inclines to 
the affirmative; but the argument has never been so 
clearly stated as it might be. ‘There are two propo- 
sitions necessary to be attended to, for the better un- 
derstanding of this passage : the first is, that the writer 
Latinizes ; the second is, that the names are rauked 
according to seniority. There needs no other proof 
that the writer Latinizes here than the appellation 
Niger, given to Simeon. The import of this Latin 
term certainly is—black, dark, deeply swarthy ; but, 
unless Latin were the current language at Antioch, 
(which we know it was not,) this is a translation of 
the Greek term Melas, which denotes the same thing ; 
and, therefore, is a verbal accommodation. But if 
the writer Latinizes in the preceding name, it can oc- 
casion no surprise if he also Latinizes in writing 
Lucius instead of Luke; and perhaps we may find, 
before our inquiry terminates, that this is constantly 
observed when Latins are expected to be the readers. 
The second proposition is, that the names are ranked 
according to the age of the parties. To establish this 
we must reflect that Barnabas (though, perhaps, he 
may be placed first in compliment to his being a su- 
perintending visitor sent from Jerusalem) was brother 
to Mary, who was herself advanced in life, being 
mother of a son, John Mark, already old enough to 
accompany his uncle on various journeys; and to 
choose firmly for himself the cause of his own con- 
duct. Barnabas was also.of a certain dignified and 
majestic presence, proper to the currently understood 
character of Jupiter, the father of the gods, Acts xiv. 
12. This is inconsistent with the notion of his being 
a young man. Moreover, as Mercury was son of Ju- 
piter, according to the heathen theogony, Barnabas 
must have had the appearance of sufficient age, and 
gravity, the natural attendant on age, to pass for the 
father of Paul, whom the Lycaonians qualified as 
Mercury ; for we cannot suppose that the mere elo- 
quence of these missionaries was the sole cause of 
| these people’s mistake: there must have been a suit- 
able deportment, figure, and relative time of life also ; 

and these conspicuous. The second on the list is 
Simeon, surnamed the Black; an epithet that well 
, agrees with the complexion of a native of Cyrene in 
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Aftiea; and, therefore, renders it extremely probable, 
that this is Simon the Cyrenian, the father of Alex- 
anderand Rufus, Mark xv. 21. [t appears from Acts 
xi. 19, 20, that among the believers dispersed at the 
time of Steplen’s martyrdom, were men of Cyrene, 
who travelled as far as Antioch, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. ‘There is, therefore, nothing to hinder our 
reckouing among them, Simon the Cyrenian, other- 
wise ‘Simeon the Black; but ifso, and if the Rufus 
whom Paul salutes, (Rom. xvi. 13.) with his mother, 
were sou of this Simeon, then he was, certainly, an 
elderly nan; since both his sous were eminently dis- 
tinguished in the church, when Mark composed his 
Gospel, and apparently long before. It is probable, 
also, that Simeon was deceased, when Paul wrote to 
the Romans, say A. D. 58. We come now to Lucius; 
and if he be Luke the evangelist—placing this transac- 
tion iu the year of Christ 45—then Lucius exceeded 
the age of sixty years; consequently, he might 
probably enough take precedence of Manaen, and 
certainly of Saul, who at this time, as the most judi- 
cious commentators suppose, was not more than 
about thirty-five. 

Thus we have reduced to its true value one of Mi- 
chaélis’s two formidable objections ; objections which 
appeared to htm insurmountable, against the identity 
of Lucius and Luke. “ Besides,” says he, “ the name 
of Lucius stands before that of Paul, an arrangement 
which is incompetible withe Luke’s modesty, if he 
himself were Lucius, for he would not then have 
placed his own name before that of an apostle.” Now, 
this he had a very good right to do, without any im- 
peachment of his modesty—in fact he was obliged to 
do so, if this were the arraugementof the church lists 
at Antioch; and if the order were determined by 
seniority. 

And here we ought not to overlook the wisdom of 
the appointment made by the Holy Ghost in uniting 
Barnabas and Saul in the same mission ; oue was the 
eldest, the other the youngest, of the teachers at Anti- 
och: the sedateness of oue would temper the fire of 
the other: the character of Barnabas as a “son of 
consolation,” as a “good man,” mild, courteous, a 
man of experience, who had long been a companion 
of the apostles, and was familiar with their views of 
things, admirably combined with the fervor of his 
younger friend, whose greater activity and prompti- 
tude would induce and enable him to improve every 
opening to “spend and be spent” in all directions, to 
discern possible advantages, and to act on contingen- 
cies, in eases which to, his less vigorous partner might 
appear dubious, if not imprudent; or which he might 
think himself, at least, not altogether competent to. 
If Luke were about sixty years of age, when settled’ 
at Antioch, whither he, a Cyrenian, had followed 
some of his countrymen, he must have been about 
forty-eight or fifty at the period of the crucifixion ;— 
a time of life when the judgment is mature, when the 
reasoning faculties are vigorous ; when the character 
of the man is formed; and when even the company 
and associates of a person assimilate to the same 
qualities with his own; for men of this number of 
years seldom choose boys or youths for their confiden- 
tial friends. Nor was ita boy, or a youth, who ac- 
companied the disciple whose name is omitted in the 
history of the travellers walking to Emmaus; it was 
Cleophas, or Alpheus; and Alpheus was the father 
of several of the apostles ; he was, therefore, in ad- 
vanced life. If his sons were of age to be called to 
that eminent station, their father was certainly not 
under the age attributed at our calculation to Luke : 
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and forty-eight, or fifty, is likely to have been nearly 
the corresponding years of these two confidential 
intimates. 

We are now arrived at that point of time when, 
according to our intention to support the competency 
of Luke as an eye-witness to some of the facts he re- 
cords, it is of importance to consider what evidence 
of this his narrative affords. It is the earliest period 
at which he ean, with propriety, be introduced ; for 
though some have placed him among the seveuty, 
yet every probability is against that notion. It ap- 
pears that he was a native of Cyrene, not of Galilee ; 
and, therefore, not likely to have been so employed. 
To understand this properly, we must observe, that 
there assembled on the morning of the resurrection 
a number of adherents to Jesus, beside the apostles ; 
for the women ran and told their wonderful tale “to 
the eleven, and to all the rest (as Luke, and Luke only 
dis.inctly observes) :—they believed them not :-—-How- 
ever, Peter, starting up, ran to the monument, and 
stooping down, he saw the linen clothes laid by them- 
selves, and went away, wondering in himself at what 
was come to pass.” Nor was Peter the ouly one who 
rap; for we learn afterwards, from the traveller’s re- 
cital, that “certain (rivec, plural) of those wno were 
with us went to the monument, and found it as the 
women had reported ;—but him they saw not.” 
Among this “1est,” and this “us,” we must place the 
speaker ; but evidently, whoever the speaker was, 
this was not the first time of his associating with this 
company: he was, like his fellow-traveller Alpheus, 


a well-known friend. These travellers quitted their 


company after Peter and John had returned ; in the 
very height of their universal amazement. And, 
going for E:mmaus, they debated, they argued with 
each other, concerning these events. Aud as they 
ciscoursed toge' her and reasoned, controverted the va- 
rious incidents, Jesus himself approached them, (thei 
eyes were holden that they should not know him— 
which implies that, otherwise, they would have 
known him ; they, therefore, had a previous acquaint- 
ance with him,) and said, “ What are these subjects 
which ye are bandying backwards and forwards, one 
to the other, as ye walk and are sad?” Alpheus an- 
swering said, “Art thou the only stranger in Jerusa- 
lem, who hath net known what hath taken place 
there, in these days?” He inquired what things; 
and they said—No, it was not they who said; for Al- 
pheus had spoken already, and it was now his cem- 
panion’s turn to speak. The writer mentions the 
name of Alpheus, distinctly enough, but the name of 
his companion—the present speaker—he suppresses. 
... And, firther, to avoid introducing “TI said,” as 
the fact really was, the writer takes a liberty with 
granimar, and puts that in the plural, which certainly 
passed in the singular, This license betrays the 
man; the writer and the speaker are the same per- 
sop. The distinctness and accuracy of the speech 
mark more than mere second-hand narrative. The 
subsequent observation, “Did not our hearts burn 
within us by the way?” and the precision with which 
the action of Jesus is described, “he made as though 
he would have gone farther,” are hints of participa- 
tion, not of information. And they agree well with 
the correctness of the historian who has told us, that 
the inscription on the cross was “ written in letters of 
Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew.” How could he 
know this minute particular? He must have been 
in Jerusalem at the time, to see it. Ifhe were in Je- 
rusalem at that time, then we infer, at once, the com- 
petency of Luke as an eye-witness to some of the 
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facts he records; which it is the purport of the pres- 
ent discussion to support. 

Moreover, it is remarkable, that all appearances of 
Jesus afier his resurrection introduced by Luke are 
in, or near, Jerusalem. Fle says nothing of what hap- 
pened in Galilee, at the sea of ‘Tiberias, or any where 
else; he confines his history to facts which came 
within bis own knowledge. Nor should we disre- 
gard remarks that might be made on the early chap- 
tersof the Acts, such as the writer’s acquaintance 
with the number of the names recorded on the first 
Christian list; “they were about 120;” his full re- 
port of Peter’s speeches; of the conduet of Caiaphas 
and the Sadducees towards the apostles, and towards 
the deacons, especially Stephen, whose speech he 
records in a manner that proves he heard it; with 
the action of the Jewish rulers, “they gnashed upon 
him with their teeth,” a minor circtimstance, of no 
importance whatever to the story, but, evidently, the 
remark of a by-stander, made at the time. Now, if 
we admit the residence of Luke at Jerusalem, when 
Stephen was murdered, and when the Holy Ghost 
descended, &c. we suall find it impossible to deny 
his residence in that city a few weeks sooner, when 
the crucifixion and the resurrection took place; and 
if he were, as every thing leads us to conclude, of the 
number of the 120, he was certainly a believer of long 
standing, and one of those who formed the “rest,” 
the “us,” the deeply interested and argumentative 
associate of Alpheus, and one of the company met 
together with the apostles. 
that the medical knowledge of Luke contributed to 
the confidential altercation between hin: and Alphe- 
us ? that he knew the course of the wound made by 
the spear under given circumstances, and argued, as 
he well might, on the impossibilities of the case? Is 
it too much to say, that as Luke is the only writer 
who notices (chap. xxiii. 49.) that “all the acquaint- 
ance of Jesus stood with the women, afar off,” there- 
fore, he himself was one of those acquaintance ? 

If this train of argument be credible, we have as- 
certained two facts; that Luke was of mature age, 
at the time of the manifestation of the gospel; and, 
that he is by no means that mere reporter of what he 
had learned from others, which some have supposed. 
The reader will perceive, that by tracing the chro- 
nology of Luke’s life in an inverted order, we have 
obtained a stronger conviction of the truth of the facts 
stated, than others have allowed themselves to in- 
dulge; nevertheless, that these facts have already 
been admitted, may appear from the words of the 
equally cautious and learned Lardner: “It is proba- 
ble, that he is Lucius, mentioned Rom. xvi. 21. If 
so, he was related to St. Paul the apostle. And it is 
not unlikely, that that Lucius is the same as Lucius 
of Cyrene, mentioned by name, Acts xiii, 1, and in 
general with others, chap. xi, 20. It appears to me 
very probable, that St. Luke was a Jew by birth, and 
an early Jewish believer. This must be reckoned to 
be a kind of requisite qualification for writing a 
history of Christ, and the early preaching of his apos- 
tles, to advantage ; which certainly St. Luke has per- 
formed. He may, also, have been one of the two 
whom our Lord met in the way to Emmaus, on the 
day of his resurrection, as related Luke xxiv. 13—35. 
He is expressly styled by the apostle his fellow-laborer, 
Philem. ver. 24, If he be the person intended Col. 
iv. 14, (which seems very probable,) he was or had 
been by profession a physician. And he was greatly 
valued by the apostle, who calls him beloved. He 
accompanied Paul when he first went into Macedonia. 
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And we know, that he went with the apostle from 
Greece, through Maecdonia and Asia, to Jerusalem, 
and thence to Roe, where he staid with him two 
years of his imprisonment. We do not exactly know 
when Luke formed the design of writing his two 
hooks; but, probably, they are the labor of several 
years. Nor can any hesitate to allow the truth of 
what is said by some of the ancients, that Luke, who 
for the most part was a companion of Paul, had like- 
wise ore than a slight acquaintance with the rest of 
the apostles.” 

It is proper, however, to state “the most material 
objection” of Michaélis to the identity of Lucius and 
Luke, in his own words: “St, Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans from Corinth, and Lucius was with 
him at the time; for St. Paul sends a salutation from 
Lucius, Rom, xvi. 21. Consequently, if Lucas and 
Lucius be one and the same person, the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles must have been with St. Paul at 
Corinth, when the Epistle to the Romans was writ- 
ten. But if we attend to the mode of writing in the 
Acts of the Apostles, we shall perceive that the author 
of this book was not at this time in Corimth..... 
He staid behind at Philippi—he remained at Philippi 
(probably with a view of edifying the newly-founded 
community) during the whole of St. Paul’s travels, 
which are deseribed in chapters xvii. xviii. xix. But 
in this interval St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans from Corinth; and, therefore, the author of the 
Acts was not with St. Paul when he wrote that Epis- 
tle; consequently, he was not the same person with 
Lucius.” 

The consequence relied on by Michaélis in this 
extract does not seem to be strictly legitimate. Was 
it absolutely necessary that Lucius should be present 
with Paulin order to send his salutation to the Ro- 
mans? We think not; and the following arguments 
may support this opinion, First, it is not impossible 
that Luke might be with Paul at any given time or 
place, in the interval of Acts xvii.—xx, 5, thongh not 
mentioned in these chapters; for we learn, that re- 
peated acts of intercourse took place between the 
Philippians and the apostle; as we read, Phil. iv. 
10—18: “Now ye, Philippians, know also that in the 
beginning of the Gospel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church communicated with me as 
concerning giving and receiving, but ye only; for 
even in Thessalonica ye sent onee and again unto my 
necessity :’—“T rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now, at the last, your care of me hath flourished 
again; wherein ye were also careful, but ye lacked 
opportunity ;”’—for “ Epaphroditus, your messenger, 
hath ministered to my wants,” chap. ii. 25—89. That 
similar communications reached the apostle at Cor- 
inth is clear, from 2 Cor, xi. 8,9: “IT robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them to do you service ; 
and when I was present with you and wanted, I was 
chargeable to no man; for that which was lacking to 
me the brethren which came from Macedonia sup- 
plied.” Philippi, we know, was a chief city of Mace- 
donia; and if we allow the possibility that among 
the brethren which came from Macedonia, Luke 
might, on some occasion, be one, the possibility that 
he might be present with Paul, when he sent the 
salutation of Lucius to the Romans, follows of course. 
But, secondly, as we see that communications from 
Philippi to the apostles were frequent, what should 
hinder Luke from desiring Paul to insert his saluta- 
tion to the Romans, though the evangelist were still 
at Philippi? He certainly was acquainted with Paul's 
intentions, generally, as the apostle writes to the Ro- 
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mans, (chap. i. 15.) “ Now I would not have you ig- 
norant, bre hren, that oftentimes I purposed to come 
to you.”—'Lhis often purposing wus no secret; and 
admit that Luke might express his readiness to ac- 
company Paul, and the reason of sending his saluta- 
tion is evident. But this argument may be drawn 
still closer ; for Luke was certainly informed of Paul’s 
intention at this very time. ‘The apostle writes to 
the Romans, (chap. xv. 13.) “ Whensoever 1 take 
my journey into Spain, I will come to you, for I trust 
to see you in my journey. But now I go unto Je- 
rusalem, to minisier unto the saints; for it hath 
pleased them of Macedonia, to make a certain 
contribution for the poor saints which are at Je- 
rusalem. When, therefore, I have performed this, 
I will come by you into Spain.” Now this is, in 
other words, what Luke relates in Acts xix. 21: 
“ Paul purposed in spirit. when he had passed through 
Macedonia, to go to Jerusalem; saying, After I 
have been there, I must also see Rome.” By what- 
ever means Luke knew of Paul’s purpose in spirit to 
see Rome, he might know of the epistle in prepara- 
tion to he sent to the Romans, which was, evidently, 
the precursor to the execution of that intention ; and 
by means of the frequent remittances from Philippi 
to the apostle, he might easily express his desire to 
be remembered to the Romans. Nor is there any 
thing unlikely in the thought, that Paul himself com- 
municated to Luke what he-purposed in spirit; and 
that it was in some friendly letter to him he should say, 
I must also see Rome. 

A hint on the Latinizing of the evangelist’s name 
will conclude this part of the subject. We have 
already seen this mutation take place at Antioch ; and 
we ought to add, that, no doubt, much Latin was 
spoken in this city; it being the residence of the Ro- 
man president of Syria, the seat of tribunitial power, 
the metropolis of the East, and also the station of con- 
siderable military forces. Nor would we forget, that 
though Antioch was a Greek city, yet a coin of Ves- 
pasian is somewhat distinguished by bearing the Latin 
name Antiochia, inscribed around a turreted female 
head, the genius of the city. It was struck under 
Mucianus, who lay there with an army, while Vespa- 
sian, lately proclaimed emperor, was yet in Asia. It 
is, therefore, possible, that Simeon was really called 
Niger by the Roman part of the population at Antioch, 
and by the Roman members of the church there, as 
Luke might be called Lucius by them. These Latin 
names the writer of the Acts retains, in compliment 
to his Latin readers in Italy, where he finished his his- 
tory; and Paul adonts the name Lucius when writ- 
ing to the same persons, in his Epistle to the Romans ; 
although, when writing from Rome to the Greeks, he 
inserts this appellation in its Greek form, Lucas, as 
2 Tim. iv. 1}, et al. 

We have presumed that Luke, at our first acquaint- 
ance with him, was of mature age, a reasoning and 
considerate man; and we further presume, a physi- 
cian, Such was the companion of Alpheus, But 
there is another personage of greater importance than 
Alpheus, on whose account the character of Luke 
peculiarly demands notice. For if we reflect, we 
shall find that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was of 
much about the age of Luke ; (say nearly fifty years, 
at the time of the crucifixion ;) that she was no less 
reasoning and no less considerate than he was; and 
that his profession of physician admitted access to 
the confidence of the sex, without offence. The in- 
ference we wish to draw is, that this evangelist re- 
ceived from the Holy Mother those papers which he 
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has preserved in the early part of his Gospel; with 
that information which enabled him to assert his “ per- 
fect understanding (or diligent tracing) of all things 
connected with this history, from the very first.” It 
is probable, that this confidence was the result of 
prolonged intercourse ; and, therefore, we cannot 
possibly say at what time it produced the effect we 
have attributed to it. Leaving this uncertain, yet 
placing it, as most convenient, in the interval from 
the resurrection to the dispersion subsequent to the 
martyrdom of Stephen, we shall lay before the reader 
those arguments which may tend to establish our 
general position, relative to Luke’s veracity as an 
historian, and his characteristic accuracy as a writer. 

Nothing so fully establishes our confidence ina 
writer, asa knowledge of his personal character. If 
he be loose, inaccurate, heedless, we hardly know 
how to trust him when he declares the most solemn 
truths in the mostsolemn manner. If he be studious, 
particular, punctual, we pay a deference even to his 
current discourse ; and if he affirm a thing, we rest 
satisfied of its truth and reality. But persons of 
strict accuracy seldom trust to their memory entirely 
on important affairs; they make memoranda, or 
keep some kind of journal, in which they minute 
transactions as they arise; so that, at after-periods, 
they can refer to events thus recorded, and refresh 
their memories by consulting their former observa- 
tions. This, too, is customary, chiefly, if not wholly, 
among men of letters, men of liberal and enlarged ed- 
ucation, men who are conversant with science, and 
who know the value of hints made on the spot, pro 
re nata. My first proposition is, that Luke the 
evangelist was a person of learning, of accuracy of 
character, and that he instanced this by keeping a 
journal of events, of which we have traces in his writ- 
ings. He did not trust to his recollection, but his 
custom was, to make memcranda of interesting oc- 
currences. 

Let us try a few passages of his travels by this 
proposition. We meet this evangelist in Acts xvi. 
17, where he says, “ Loosing from Troas, we came 
with a straight course to Samothracia, and the next 
(day) to Neapolis, from thence to Philippi, a city of 
the first part of Macedonia, and a (Roman) colony.” 
These particulars are precisely such as a traveller 
of education would insert in his pocket-book. 

Acts xx. Memorandum of the company. 1. Sopater 
of Berea—2. Aristarchus—8. Secundus; these were 
of Thessalonica—4. Gaius ; he was of Derbe—and 
5. Timothy, whom I know so well as to have no 
need of marking his country—6. Tychicus—7. Tro- 
phimus ; these were of Asia. These, going before, 
tarried for us at Troas——Memorandum of the time of 
year, We sailed from Philippi, after the days of 
unleavened bread ; as we might say in modern Eng- 
lish, directly after Easter.—Memorandum of the time 
occupied in the journey. We came unto them to 'Troas 
in five days, where we abode seven days, &c. 

Acts xxvii. At Cresarea went on hoard a ship he- 
longing to Adramyttium, Aristarchus, a Macedo 
pian, of Thessalonica, in our company, made sail 
same day. Next day touched at Sidon, staid there 
some little time, made sail again, wind contrary, 
sailed under the lee of Cyprus, sailed across the sea 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, bore up for Myra, in Lycia: 
finding an Alexandrian vessel there, went cn board 
her; sailed slowly; after many days bad hardly 
made Cnidus, the wind being unfavorable ; sailed 
under the lee of Crete, standing towards Salmone, 
| which we weathered with difficulty, and brought uf 
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ina roadatend called the Mair Havens, near Lasea, 
Not advinnble to remain here, the opinion prevailed 
to mike for Phonieo, sala to bea wood port of the 
nome idind, Grote, over agaiiat Afiiea, but bearing 
Wortevouthewest of Uae=Lt Will be pereelved, that 
every toa of theme extracts isin the original; we 
have done no nore than put them into eurrent 
language, uel ae we find in books of travela, They 
avo mostly particule of no consequence to. the 
min purport ofthe history; bat are evidently tran 
weripta, not from memory, but thom memoranda. 
The same we may may of the following, 

Acti xxvill, LleeAltor three montha, we departed 
in ehip of Aloxandria, whieh had wintered in the 
jnlo (Malta), whose align wae Castor and Pollux ; 
Junding at Syracuse, we tarred there three dave; 
frou themes, standing out to sea, and tacking the. 
quently, we eame to Roggio; and afler one day the 
wind blow thom the sour, we eame the next day to 
Pitooll, dirriod there seven days, weut on to Appi 
ordi, and the Throe Taverne arrived in Rome, 
Thin repeated mention of days’ journeys, is clearly a 
continuation of the journal, aud shows thatthe writer 
Hat not lomt it in the abipwreek at Malta, We often 
fii travellers preserving thei papers when they lose 
every thing else, 

‘There are many other notes of time, &e, whieh 
Might corroborate our assertion | but this apeehnen 
we think suffieiont, and ia all we offer at present, 
Honee the infironee ia andeniable, that the writer of 
the “Acta of the Apostlon” had, ia composing that 
work, written evidence, of the most accurate de- 
geription, before hin, 

Lot us see whether he maintains the same chara. 
tor for proeision in lis Gospel; which he thus be. 
gluse To the fifeenth your of Tiberiua Ceaosar 
phe emperor), Portia Pilate being governor of 
Judoa, Herod tetrareh of Galilee, his: brother Philip 
tetrareh of Travea and the Prachonitia, Lysanias te» 
trareh of Abilene, Annas and Calaphest being bigh- 
wiosta,” Could any uian take greater pains to 
inaure procision, or ta fina date 2 Tle a not 
content himwell with mentioning the year of the 
eniperor, or the King of the country, tn whieh 
the evente he is about to narrate happened, but he 
ealla in, by way of corroboration, as it were, the evi- 
donee of throe sovereigns, for no other purpose than 
that of marking the period he intended; they being 
atlorwards dropped by bine =This shows clearly the 
pardioulavity of a writer; of a man conversant 
With weitton doenments of The most eorreet and pre» 
cixe desoription ; one who trusted nothing to words, 
or to memory, Tow extra precise should we think 
the author, who dated a volume thon Jamatea, “dn 
the fileonth your of Goorge TH aueh an one be» 
ing governor of Jamalea, such an one governor 
of Barbadoos, auch an one governor of Grenada, and 
the Rov, Mand N. arvehbishops of Canterbury and 
York.” We should certainly conelude “this writer, 
whatever else he is, is correctness itself!” Moreover, 
this method ef notation is completely Beyptian, and 
therefore answers, to usa the double purpose of con. 
firming the opinion that Lake was * Lucius of Cy- 


ron,” and of the genuineness and authenticity of 


this part of the Gospol, 

We turn now to the prefice of Luke's Gospel, and 
we find it eomplotely ia union with this strongly 
marked exactness and precision je Whereas many 
gone poople, and not a blamed, have taken in hand, 
wie did not Complete they intention, to publish an 
orderly narration of certain eventa, as they have been 
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delivered to us hy those who, from the beginning of 
these events, were (some of them) eyeewithesses, wud 
(othors) parties concerned in them, promoters of them 
by personal participation ; it has seemed good to me, 
having accurately examined all points from a mueh 
carhier period than they had dove, indeed from the 
very first rise of the matter, to write an orderly his- 
tory of these things ; and thereby to aceonplish 
that desirable purpose in whieh those writers have 
fuilod,” We say, this profession of correctness and 
order is perfoetly in character with the man who 
tolls us how many days he staid in such a place, in 
What point the wind was, what was the name of the 
ship he sailed in, on what oeeasion a council was 
hold in the vowel, and what were the language and 
observations of the seamen, as to the bearing of the 
port they intended to make, &e, This moan could 
not bear the impertbetions of the hooks whieh eame 
under his notice ou a certain subjects they did not 
begin early cnough, and they ended too svou, He 
therefore determined to begin his history mueh 
carton, and to continue it much later, This he ae- 
bo ponte ina manner whieh we shall see here- 
aller, 

‘There is an instance of his aceuracy and ne of 
researeh that ought not to pass unnoticed, (Acts 
xAili, 26.) where he gives us (translated, probably, 
from the Latin) a copy of the letter which Claudius 
Lysias sent to his excelleney Felix the govemor, 
That this corresponds exactly with Roman letters 
of the like kind, we know 5 that the Greek is not the 
original, will, wo think, appear to any one who 
reads itawwith this idea on his mind 5 besides, that it 
should seem most natural for Roman officers to 
write to each other in their native language, And 
what (additional) do we lean from this letter ? 
Nothing at alls had it beon omitted, we shonld have 
known the same faets as we know now 4 but it was 
Hot consistent with the researching spirit of this 
writer to let itescape hing itadds a written decu- 
mont to his history; and, very characteristically, he 
procures & copy, and preserves it years, for future 
BErVICe, 

This argument is stated on two suggestions, If 
Luke had no intention at this time of composing a 
history, his procuring this lettor was the effeet of his 
gouoral character, and customary inquisitiveness ; 
but if he bad an intention at this tine of composing 
a history, his procuring it is an instance of his col- 
locting the most authentic materials possible for that 
purpose, ‘The same may be said relative to the 
Songs of Mary and Zacharias, whieh he has pre- 
served, 

But if these poems be genuine, they contribute to 
establish the genuineness of the history with whieh 
they aro connected, The aneedotes attaching to 
thenpare such as could only have been known, after 
the erneitixion, from Mary herself) Joseph being 
doad ; and itis certain, that whoever gave Luke the 
papers might very easily give hin futher informa- 
tion. ‘The preservation of them suppased to he by 
Mary, adds to the evidence of her being a consider 
ate person, and pondering events in her heart. But 
the establishment of the early chapters of Luke 
hecames an argument for the authenticity of the 
early chapters of Matthew, The most wonderful 
cireumatanee alluded to by Matthew occupies a con- 
siderable space in the narration of Lukes and if it he 
admitted as authentic in this evangelist, me good 
reason can be given for rejecting it thom that evange- 
list; since we should willingly receive it on the credit 
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of any one of the four. If, then, the history in Mat- | of There stood up one of them, (tine pro, nets at An- 


thew must be exploded, let those who attempt it set 
aside these events from Luke ;—but on close exain- 
ination, they will find that there are in this writer’s 
history such natural and artless characters of authea- 
ticity, such internal demonstrations of genuineness 
and integrity, that if those who peruse then, even 
with suspicion, or aversion, have any tolerable por- 
tion of mental acumen, or critical skill, they will 
abandon the undertaking. See Gosper.—Laike. 

It imports uothing as to the character of these 
papers, whether they were spoken first, and after- 
wards reduced to writing, or first composed in writ- 
ing, and afterwards published; in either case, the 
eare aud industry of Luke in procuring them is the 
same. They were composed, certainly not in Greek, 
as we now have them, but in the language: then 
spoken in the country, the Syriac Hebrew ; and they 
follow the rules of Hebrew poetry, as to the parallel- 
isms of verbal construction. Luke, then, receiving 
them in Syriac, translated them into Greek ; and thus 
justifies the assertion in his preface, that he derived 
his materials from those who were eye-witnesses of 
the matters, as Mary was of Zacharias’s prophecy, 
and the faets in his family; or were personal par- 
ticipators iv them, as Mary was in what concerned 
herself. Of these very early eveuts Luke, by his 
diligence, obtained perfect understanding, aud he in- 
serts these documents, that Theophilus might kuow 
the certainty of those things in which he had already 
been instructed. That they are very happily adapted 
to this purpose, and have undeniable internal marks 
of authenticity, must be evident to every careful 
reader of them, 

We have -no design of enlarging on the life of 
Luke ; but would point out a few incidental allusions 
to him, in their regular order. For, notwithstanding 
what appears so conspicuously, his habitual correct- 
nessand diligence, we, by placing him in the mun- 
ber of the 120, on whom the Holy Ghost fell, in a 
visible form, insist on his unquestionable inspiration ; 
and that in no ordinary degree. He was, in this re- 
spect, though no apostle, yet equal to the apostles : 
and there ean be no doubt, but what the extraordi- 
nary gifisof the Holy Spirit qualified him abundantly 
for the discharge of every duty to which he might 
be called, whether as a teacher or as a writer. 

We suppose him, being a Cyrenian, to bave felt a 
special interest in the opposition raised by “those of 
the synagogue of the Libertini, of the Cyrenians, 
and the Alexandrians (all Africans) against Stephen; 
which ended in the death of that proto-martyr, Acts 
vi.9. And here, perhaps, began his acquaintance 
with the “ young man, whose name was Saul.” We 
suppose him, also, to have sympathized much with 
those who were scattered abroad on the persecution 
that followed the death of Stephen ; “some of whom 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who went as far 
as Antioch,” Acts xi. 20. But whether he quitted 
Jerusalem at this time, cannot be determined with- 
out reserve. If he did, he was now a suflerer 
- through the persecution of that very man, Saul, with 
whom he afterwards contracted the most confidential 
intimacy. Little did either of them see the events 
of a few a 

But whatever becomes of this conjecture, if he be 
the same with Lucius, we must direct our attention 
to Antioch, to which city some of the expelled Cyre- 
nians certainly travelled. And here it may be prop- 
er to notice a remarkable variation in Beza’s ancient 
MS. now at Cambridge, (Acts xi. 28.) where, instead 


tioch, i. e. Agabus,) we read “dnd when we were 


gathered about him, he said ;? by which phraseology 


the writer evidently expresses his own presence 
on the occasion, A. D. 43. It is, indeed, hazardous, 
as Michaélis well observes, to confide in the reading 
of a single MS. unsupported by any other ; yet it is 
difficult to account for this insertion, if the transeri 
ber had no authority for it from the original before 
him. Moreover, if Lucius be Luke, we certainly 
find him amoug the teachers at Antioch, shortly 
after; i. c. in the following year, A. D. 44, as we 
have already seen. ‘ 

We corclude this article by remarking, that there 
are no indications in the history that Luke was 
merely an attendant on Paul in his travels, as many 
writers maintain. His language is not consistent 
with that opinion. He says, “ A vision appeared to 
Paul—and immediately we endeavored to go into 
Macedonia, assuredly gathering, ovuprgitorres, col- 
lecting the sentiments of the company, comparing 
and uniting them iu order to obtain a just inference, 
that the Lord had called us to preach the gospel in 
Macedonia.” The writer does not say, nor does he 
mean, “ Paul determined and we obeyed :” no; he 
esteems himself equally entitled to give his opinion, 
and equally called to this expedition. Again at Phi- 
lippi: “ On the Sabbath-day, we sat down and spoke 
to the women.” And when Lydia was Laptized 
with her family, “she besought us, saying, If ye 
have judged, after a proper examination and consul- 
tation together, that I should become fait‘iful to the 
Lord, come into my house, and abide there ; and 
she constrained us.” Luke means to inform his 
readers, that he sat down and spoke to the women, 
and that he gave an opinion on the conduct proper 
to he observed towards Lydia. The voyage from 
Philippi to Judea is, of course, expressed in the plu- 
ral, we and us. And when the company was arrived 
at Jerusalem, says Luke, “ Paul went in with us to 
James and the elders :” the equality is perfect ; or if 
any thing, Paul follows his company. In addition 
to this, Paul’s respectful mention of Luke is very ob- 
servable. In writing to their common friend Phile- 
mon, he calls him not his attendant, but his fellow-la- 
horer, verse 24. In Col. iv. 14, he describes hin as 
Luke the beloved physician ; beloved generally, both 
by you and by me. In writing to Timothy, (2 Epist. 
iv. 11.) he mentions the various places to which he 
had sent his attendants, Crescens to Galatia, Titus to 
Dalmatia, Tychicus to Ephesus, hut Luke he had 
not sent any where. He was still in his company, 
and only he; partly, no doubt, from respect to his 
great age; and still more from deference to his char- 


acter. The hypothesis gathers strength as we pro- 
ceed. We have traced the evangelist, under the 


names of Lucius and Luke, from Jerusalem to An- 
tioch, from Antioch to Troas and Philippi; again 
from Philippi to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to 
Malta, and to Rome. We have found hima learned, 
confidential and considerate man, advanced in years, 
endowed with the Holy Ghost from on high, an in- 
spired teacher, a valuable companion and counsellor 
of the apostle Paul ; a correct, judicious and spirited 
writer, a man of research, and of no less fortitude 
than composure. We now part with him, at the 
conclusion of his history, on his last remove into 
Achaia; where he soon after died, at the great age 
of eighty-four. 

LUMINARIES, Merarnoricat. Among other 
deseriptions of the Messiah, he is called “a Light ta 
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enlighten the Gentiles; and the Glory of the people 
of Israel” Jesus also describes John the Baptist as 
“a burning and shining light 3” and addressing his 
disciples as “the light of the world,” he bids them 
not conceal, but show their light, and be of use to 
mankind, by their lustre. In conformity with this 
idea, Paul says to the Philippians, * Ye shine as lights 
in the world, holding forth the word of life ;? or, as 
sole prefer to read it, “shine ye as lights.” It has 
indeed been said, that when the apostle directs the 
Philippians to “shine as lights,’ he uses the word 
gore, Whieh alludes to the light-houses raised on 
Various parts of a coast, where navigation required 
their services, to direct the pilots of vessels in the 
course they ought to steer. We have many such 
along our coasts, ‘The most famous in antiquity 
was that of the Pharos at Alexandria, Under this 
allusion, the sacred writer may be considered as say- 
ing, “Shine in the midst of bad persons, as light- 
housos shine ina dark country ; holding forth the 
word of life, as light-houses bold forth their nightly 
flamos; that T may stand ereet with confidence ; 
may boast, may exult, in the day of Christ.” But 
Mr. ‘Vaylor is by no means satistied that these ac- 
tive verbs are adequately understood, or that we do 
justice to their full import, when we refer them to 
subjoets which rather suffer certain things to be done 
by their means, than are active in doing those things. 
A building can hardly be said to hold forth, or to 
hold fast; but if we reflect that some of the Pharoses 
of antiquity were constructed in form of human 
figures, we shall advance, he thinks, nearer to the 
apostle’s meaning. All the world has heard of the 
Colossus at Rhodes; that immense brazen figure, 
which stood across the entrance of the (inuer) bar- 
bor, and under whose enormous stride vessels might 
pass in fall sail. ‘This figure held forth in one hand 
a prodigious flame, which enlightened the whole 
port: by this it direeted the distant mariner whose 
attention it attracted, and who looked up to this light 
for safety, 

On the whole, then, Mr. Taylor thinks that Paul’s 
expression refers to luminary figures, rather than to 
Iiminary buildings ; in which case his words, “shine 
as luminaries, holding out the words of life ;? that 
great Light, which, coming into the world, has light 
evough to enlighten every man, have peculiar spirit 
aud propriety.—Nor is it certain, that the idea ofa 
figure has totally quitted him in the next sentence ; 
when he says, “that in the day of Christ, [ may 
stand up with a stiff (upright) neck, and exult that I 
have not labored in vain.” Is not this the very atti- 
tude of such a figure P—Some propose to translate 
“hold fast the word of life 3” but this loses the beauty 
of the passage, if it may be supported by grammar, 
which is not now investigated, 

“The word Pharos was used ina metaphorical 
sense,” says Monttiucon; “any thing was called a 
Pharos, which could enlighten and instruct; every 
man of letters, who could guide others. In this 
sense the poet Ronsard says to Charles IX. of France, 
“Bo my Pharos, guide my sails through rolling 
seas.” —Might not this metaphorical application have 
been current in the first times of the gospel ? and if 
so, does not the apostle adopt it? 

LUNATICS, a name given to those diseased per- 
sons, Who suffer most severely on the changes of the 
moon ; for example, epileptical persons, or those who 
have the falling sickness; insane persons, or those 
tormented with fits of morbid melancholy ; as well as 
persons possessed by the devil, for often those have 
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heen believed to be really possessed by the devh 
who were tormented only with great degrees of mel- 
ancholy or fury. Jerome (in Matt. iv. 24.) is of epin- 
ion, that the lunatics in the gospel were Seman 
persons, whom the people through mistake called 
lunatics, because they saw them most tormented 
during the change of the moon; the devil affecting 
to make them suffer most in these cireumstances, 
that simple people might impute the cause of it to 
the moon, and from thence take occasion to blas- 
pheme the Creator. Others maintain, that all the 
difference between an epileptic and a lunatic was, 
that one was more disordered than the other. 
Persons subject to epilepsies are not all equally at- 
tacked. Some fall more frequently, others more 
rarely ; soine every day. Lunatics are affected 
chiefly on the declension of the moon. (Comp. Matt. 
xvii. 15.) See Demons. 

LUST, (1 Jolin ii. 6.) the irregular love of pleas- 
ure, riches or honors. Lust is not asin; but is the 
effect and cause of sin:—the effect of original sin ; 
the cause of actual sin. As in both Testaments, evil 
desires, as well as evil actions, are equally proscribed, 
so the first care of every man who would please 
God should be to bridle his lust. 

LUST, Graves or, (mwrn-nmap, Kibroth-hatlaavah,) 
an encampment of the Hebrews in the wilderness, at 
which they arrived, after they decamped from Sinai. 
It was culled the graves of lust, because 23,000 Is- 
raelites died there, who were smitten by God, be- 
cause of eating to excess of quails, which fell about 
the camp, Numb, xi. 34; Deut. ix. 20, 22. 

I. LUZ, acity of the Canaanites, in Benjamin, af- 
terwards called Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 19; xxxv. 6; 
Josh. xviii. 13; Judg. i. 23. 

Il. LUZ, a city attached to the sons of Joseph, 
near to Sichem, Josh. xvi. 2. Itis principally on Josh. 
xvi. 2, that the second of these places is distinguished 
from the first. There might, however, be a small 
distance between the” place where Jacob slept, and 
the ancient town of Luz; and indeed the text in 
Joshua, by alluding to mount Bethel, seems to sup- 
pose, that the travelling patriarch slept on a bill apart. 

Ill. LUZ, a city built by a man of Bethel, who, 
while the wibe of Ephraim besieged his native town, 
showed them a secret entrance, whereby they took 
it. For this service they spared him and his family ; 
aud he retired into the land of the Hittites, and built 
Luz, Judg. i. 26. 

LYCAONIJA, a province of Asia Minor, having 
Galatia north, Pisidia south, Cappadocia east, and 
Phrygia west. It appears to have been within the 
limits of Phrygia Major, but was erected into a sep- 
arate province by Augustus. Paul preached in Ly- 
caonia, in the cities of Tconium, Lystra and Derbe, 
(Acts xiv. 6, &e.) and having cured a man who had 
been lame from his mother’s woinb, and had never 
walked, the inhabitants of Lystra said, in the speech 
of Lycaonia, “The gods are come down to us in the’ 
likenessof men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter, 
and Paul, Mercurius, because he was the chief 
speaker.” This speech of Lycaonia is generally be- 
lieved to have been a corrupt Greek ; that is, Greek 
mingled with a great deal of Syriac. 

LYCIA, a province in the south-west of Asia Mi 
nor, having Phrygia and Pisidia on the north, the 
Mediterranean on the south, Pamphylia on the east, 
and Caria on the west, 1 Mac. xv. 23; Acts xxi. 1; 
xxvii. 5. Paul landed at the ports of Patara and 
Myra in this province, in different voyages. 


LYDDA, in Hebrew 45, Lud, or by the Greeks 
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and Latins called Lydda, or Diospolis, is a city in 
the way from Jerusalem to Ceesarea Philippi. It lay 
east of Joppa four or five leagues, aud belonged to 
Ephraim. It seems to have been inhabited by the 
Benjamites, after the Babylonish captivity, (Neh. xi. 
85.) and was one of the three toparchies which were 
dismembered from Sainaria, and given to the Jews, 
1 Mae. xi. 34. Peter, coming to Lydda, cured Adneas, 
who was sick of the palsy, Acts ix. 33,34. The 
Jews inform us, that after the destruction cf Jeru- 
stlem, they set up academies in different parts of 
Palestine, of which Lydda was one, where the fa- 
mous Akiba was a professor, for some time. Ga- 
maliel sueceeded him, aud was obliged to retire to 
Japlna. Lydda, says D’Arvieux, “is situated ona 
plain, about a league from Rama. It is so entirely 
ruined as to be at present but a miserable village, 
noticeable only on account of the market which is 
held here, once a week. The dealers resort to it 
to sell the cotton and other commodities which they 
have collected during the week. Here was formerly 
a handsome chureh, dedicated to St. George, a saint 
who is equally in favor with Turks and Christians. 
Dr. Wittman says, (Tray. p. 2038, 205, January 12.) 
“1 rode across the plains of Jaffa and Lydda. We 
approached the town of Lydda, or Loudda, and saw 
the Arab inhabitants busily employed in sowing bar- 
ley. The soil of these fine aud extensive plains is a 
rich black mould, which, with proper care and indus- 
try, might be reudered extremely fertile, Lydda is 
denominated by the Greeks Diospolis, the city or 
temple of Jupiter, probably because a temple had 
been dedicated in its vicinity to that deity. Since 
the crusades it has received from the Christians the 
nume of St. George, on account of its having been 
the scene of the martyrdom and burial of that saint. 
In this city tradition reports that the emperor Jus- 
tinian erected a church.” 

I. LYDTA, a woman of Thyatira, a seller of pur- 

, who dwelt in the city of Philippi in Macedonia, 

Acts xvi. 14, 40.) and was converted by Paul's 
preaching. After she and ber family had been bap- 
tized, she offered her house to Paul and his fellow- 
laborer so earnestly, that he was prevailed on by her 
entreaties. ‘This woman was not by birth a Jewess, 
but a proselyte. 

If. LYDIA, a celebrated kingdom of Asia Minor, 
eopled by the sons of Lud, son of Shem, Gen. x. 
3. We have very little notice of these Lydians in 

Scripture. They are mentioned in Isa. Ixvi. 19, if 
these be not rather the Lydians in Egypt. (Comp, 1 
Mac. viii. 7.) See Lup, and Lupim. 

LYING is condemned in many places in Scrip- 
ture, Exod, xxiii. 1,7; Lev. xix. 11; Prov. xii. 22 ; 
Sui Rimes) Wisd.i,.113 Eccl. vii, 13; xx. 10; 
xxv. 23; Hos. iv. 1; Acts v.43; Eph. iv. 25; James 
y. 12. Our Saviour requires his disciples to be so 
plain and sincere, that their word might be equivalent 
to the most solemu onth 5 and that in all their asser- 
tions, they should say only, “It is,” or “ It is not,” 
Matt. v. 37. It is in vain, therefore, to attempt to jus- 
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tify some particular persons who have told lies; 
Which persous are in other respects commended in 
Seripture. It never praises their lying, but their 
good actions, That which is in itself evil never 
can become good. When Abraham calls Sarah his 
sister, not his wife ; and Isaae says the same of Re- 
bekah; when Jacob, by a lie, defrauds Esau of his 
father’s blessing ; and when the Egyptian. midwives 
declare, that the Hebrew women are delivered with- 
out their assistance ; they are not, any of them, in 
these particulars, to be commended ; though the evil 
which they coumitted might be mitigated by cir. 
cumstances not known to us. When we condemn 
lying, we do not condemn stratagems, hyperboles, 
or certain railleries and discourses ; or fables, or 
parables ; which custom and general consent do not 
rank among lies. 

God is said to have put a lying spirit into the 
mouths of false prophets ; that is, he permitted them 
to follow the impressions of the evil spirit, 1 Kings 

ee ae Saye 5 
xxii. 23; Prov. xxiii. 3. “We have made lies our 
refuge,” (Isa, xxviii. 15.) i.e. we have placed our 
confidence in falsehood ; in deceitful allies, or in the 
delusive promises of false prophets; or, lastly, in the 
assistance of idols, whom they call vanity and lying. 
“'The hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies,” (ver. 
17.) i. e. the vain hopes, previously mentioned by the 
prophet. “A deceived heart bath turned bim aside, 
that he cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is there not 
a lie in my right hand ?” i.e. am I not in the wrong, 
thus to adore wood ? Isa. xliv. 20; also Jer. viii. 8. 
Waters that fail, that lie, are those that flow part of 
the year only ; they may be said to be false, for the 
should flow perpetually, Jer. xv. 18. “ Lying hills” 
(Jer. iii. 24.) are those which, after they have made a 
fine appearance to the eye, produce nothing. Hosea 
says, (ix. 2.) The vine shall lie to them ; the vintage 
shall fail; and Habakkuk, (iii. 17.) that the olive- 
trees shall lie; that is, fail The Latins have the 
same way of speaking. 

LYSANIAS, or Lystas, tetrarch of Abilene, a 
small province in Lebanon, (Luke iii. 1.) was prob- 
ably son or grandson of another Lysanias known in 
history, (Dio. lib. xlix. p. 44.) and put to death by 
Mark Antony, who gave part of his kingdom to Cle-» 
opatra. See ABiILeNr, 

I. LYSIAS, a Roman tribune, see Cravupius 
Lystas. 

Il. LYSIAS, a friend and relation of king Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, to whom he left the regency of 
Syria when he passed beyond the Euphrates. “Sce 
Antiocuus Mpreuanes, 

LYSIMACHUS, brother of Menelaus, high-priest 
of the Jews, who, in an attempt to pillage the treas- 
ury of the temple, was killed, 2 Mac. iv. 89, 40. He 
is sometimes reckoned among the high-priests, be- 
cause he was vicegerent to his brother Menelaus ; but 
he never himself possessed that dignity. 

LYSTRA, a city of Lycaonia, of which Timothy 
waganative. Itis now called Latik, See Lycaontra, 
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MAACAH, Maacnan, Maacnarn,.or Bets-Maa- 
CHAK, a city and region of Syria, east and north of 
the sources of Jordan, not far from Geshur, at the 
foot of mount Hermon. It was called Abel-beth- 
maachah, because Abel was situated in it. The Is- 
raelites would uot destroy the Maachathites, but per- 
mitted them to dwell in the land, (Josh. xiii. 13.) and 
their king assisted the Ammonites against David, 2 
Sam. x. 8,9. The lot of the half-tribe of Manasseh 
beyond Jordan extended to this country, Deut. ii. 
14; Josh. xii. 5. See Aspen I. 

I. MAACHAH, daughter of Abishalom, wife of 
Rehoboam, king of Judah, and mother of Abijam, 
his successor, 1 Kings xv. 2. In 2 Chiron, xiil. 2, 
she is called Micaiah, daughter of Uriel of Gibeah. 
See Kine’s Moruer. 

ll. MAACHAH, the daughter orf Abishalom, 
wife of Abijam, king of Judah, and mother of Asa, 
his successor, | Kings xv. 10, 18, 14. Asa deprived 
her of the office of priestess of the groves, There 
are several other persons of this name, mentioned 
in the Old Testament. 

MAACHATH, see Maacan. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM, the ascent of scorpions, 
a wiountain so called from the multitude of scorpions 
that infested it, at the southern end of the Salt sea, 
Numb. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3. Seo AcraBatenkr, II. 

MACCABEES, a name assumed by a patriotic He- 
brew and his descendants, who successfully resisted 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epipbanes. (See Jupas.) 
It is generally supposed that their name was derived 
from the inscription on their ensigns, or bucklers— 
+ 29+, which begin these words, mm. O77N2 Adz2 vy 
Mi Camoca Be-elohim Yehovah; (+ 3 > 7, Maccabet ;) 
Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods ? (Exod. 
xv. 11.) after the manner that the Romans put on 
their ensigns, S. P. Q. R. Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus. 

Tue Books or Maccazers are four in number; 
the first two are esteemed to -be canonical by the 
church of Rome. The first book contains the his- 
tory of forty years; i. e. from Antiochus Epiph- 
anes to the time of Simon the high-priest ; from 
A.M. 3829 to 3869. The second book contains a 
compilation of several pieces, but is far inferior in 
point of accuracy to the first. It comprises a his- 
tory of about fifteen years; from the execution of 
Heliodorus’s commission, who was sent by Seleucus 
to fetch away the treasures of the temple, to the vic- 
tory obtained by Judas Maccabzeus over Nicanor ; 
from A. M. 3828 to 3843. The third book contains 
the history of the persecution raised by Ptolerny Phi- 
lopater against the Jews of Egypt, A. M. 3787, and 
should therefore be placed before the first book. 
The fourth book is very little known. It is found in 
the collected works of Josephus, under the title cf 
the Government of Reason, though it is rejected as 
spurio is by the best critics. It contains an embel- 
lished .ccount of the persecution of the Maccahbean 
family as related in 2 Mae. vi. vii. the scene of which 
it places at Jerusalem. 

MACEDONIA, a country of Greece, having 


Thrace north, Thessaly south, Epirus west, and the | 
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JEgean sea east. It is believed that Macedonia was 
peopled by Kittim, son of Javan, (Gen. x. 4.) and 
that by Kittim, in the Hebrew text, Macedonia is 
often to be understood. (See Currvim.) Alexander 
the Great, son of Philip, king of Macedonia, having 
conquered Asia, aud subverted the Persian enipire, 
the pame of the Macedonians became fanious 
throughout the Kast ; and is often given to the Greeks, 
the suecessors of Alexander in. the monarchy, Esth. 
(Apoc.) xvi. 10, 14. and 2 Mae. viii. 20. So als the 
Greeks are often put for the Macedonians, (2 Mac. 
iv, 36.) Paul, being called in a vision, while at Troas, 
to preach the gospel at Macedonia, founded the 
churehes of Thessalonica and Philippi, Acts xvi. 9, 
&e. A.D. 55. 

The prophet Daniel describes Macedonia under 
the emblem of a goat with one horn, and it is there- 
fore of great consequence that this symbol should be 
proved to be that proper to Macedonia; for if this 
country had no such emblem belonging to it, we must 
look to another kingdom for a fulfilment of the 
propheey, which would be contrary to the truth of 
history, and would produce inextricable confusion. 
The following observations on an ancient symbol of 
Macedon, by Taylor Combe, Esq. F. A. S. will be 
found useful : 

“JT had lately an opportunity of procuring an 
ancient bronze figure of a 
goat with one horn, which 
was the old symbol of Mace- 
don... It was dug up in Asia 
Minor, and brought into this 
country by a poor Turk. Not 
only many of the individ- 
ual towns in Macedon and 
Thrace employed this type, 
but the kingdom itself of 
Macedon, which is the oldest 
in Europe of which we have 
any regular and connected 
history, was represented also by a goat, with this 
particularity, that it had but one horn. Carnus, the 
first king of the Macedonians, commenced his reign 
814 years before the Christian era. The circum- 
stance of his being led by goats to the city of Edessa, 
the name of which, when he established there the 
seat of his kingdom, he converted into Augea, is well 
worthy of remark: Urbem Edessam, ob memoriam 
muneris, Aegas, populem /Eceadas. (Justin. lib. vii. 
cap. 1.) Hesychius says, that the Cretans eall the goat 
caranus. Xenophon informs us in his first book of the 
Grecian history, that the word caranus signifies lord. 
Now in the latter case the word caranus may seem 
regularly to be derived from zéca, caput ; but in the 
former example it must be deduced from keren, (}77,) 
the Hebrew word for a born, or, which is the same 
thing, from the Greek word zoec. This last ety- 
mology will not appear improbable, when we consid- 
er the difference of pronunciation among the early 
Macedonians, who were esteemed by the rest of 
Greece as barbarians, and who, we are expressly 
told, used a language different from that which was 
spoken in the southern parts of Greece. (Strabo, lib. 
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vii. p. 727.) If, then the ubove root be admitted,—and 
for this the change of a single letter is only necessa- 
ry,—it will appear, I say, that Caranus was so called 
iw conformity with an idea of power, which was an- 
nexed to the word horn, even in the earliest period 
of Macedonian iistory. In the reign of Amyutas 
the First, aearly 300 years after Caranus, and about 


547 years before Christ, the Macedonians, on being | 
threatened with an invasion, became tributary to the | 


Persians. In one of the pilasters of Persepolis this 
very event seems to be recorded in a manner that 
throws considerable light upon the present subject. 
A goat is represented with an immense horn grow- 
ing out of the middle of his forehead, and a man in 
a Persian dress is seen by his side, holding the horn 
with his left hand, by which is signified the subjec- 
tion of Macedon. A proverb in use ut the present day 
is grounded upon this ancient practice of signifying 
conquest by the capture of the horus, “To take a 
bull by the horns” is an equivalent phrase for “to 
conquer.” Wheu Demetrius Phalereus was eudeay- 
oring to persuade Philip, the father of Perseus king 
of Macedon, to make himself master of the cities of 
Ithome aud Acrocorinthus, as a necessary step to the 
conquest of Peloponnesus, he is reported to have 
used the following expression ; “ Having caught hold 
of both horns, you will possess the ox itself? there- 
hy meaning, that if those cities which were the chief 
defence of Pelopounesus were once taken, it could 
not but happen that the conquest of Peloponnesus 
would follow. (Strabo, lib. vii. p. 861.).... 

“Tn the reign of Archelaus of Macedon, (A. A. C. 
413.) there occurs on the reverse of a coin of that 
king, the head of a goat having only one horn. Of 
this coin, so remarkable for the single horn, there are 
two varieties ; one is engraved by Pellerin, and the 
other is preserved in the cabinet of the late Dr. W. 
Hunter. ; 

“But the custom of representing the type and 

ower of acountry under the form of aborned animal 
is net peculiar to Macedonia. Persia was represented 
bya ram. Ammianus Marcellinus acquaints us, that 
the king of Persia, when at the head of his army, 
wore « ram’s head made of gold, and set with pre- 
cious stones, instead of adiadem. (Lib. xix. cap. 1.) 
The type of Persia, the ram, is observable on a very 
ancient coin, undoubtedly Persian, in Dr. Hunter’s 
collection. 

“The relation of these emblems to Macedon and 
Persia is strongly confirmed by the vision in the 
prophet Daniel, (chap. viii. 3—8.) which, while it ex- 

lains the speciinens of antiquity before us, receives 
itself in return no inconsiderable share of illustration. 
The whole of this vision is afterwards explained 
by the angel Gabriel, verses 21—23. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, is more directly applicable to overthrow the 
joint empire of the Medes and Persians by Alexander 
the Great, than are 
these verses in the 
book of Daniel; 
nor at the same 
time can_ better 
authority be re- 
quired for the 
true meaning of 
the single-horned 
goat, than may 
be derived from 
the same source. 
There is a gem engraved in the Ilorentine collec- 
sion, (plate 51.) a o it confirt as wi at has been 
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already said, and has not hitherto been understood, 
[think worthy of mention. It will be seen by the 
drawing I have made of this gem, that nothing more 
nor less is meant by the ram’s head with two horns, 
and the goat’s head with one, than the kingdoms of 
Persia aud Macedon, represented under their appro- 
priate symbols. From the circumstance, however, 
of these characteristic types being united, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the gem was engraved after 
the conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great.” 

This testimony is of great value, especially to those 
who know that the writer had the best means of in- 
struction in pumismatics, under his father, Dr. Combe, 
who edited the publication of Dr. Hunter’s Medals, 
&c. Mr. Taylor, however, bas endeavored to col- 
lect some additional circumstances. 

The Macedonians are supposed by Dr. Mede to 
have derived their origin fron: Media. Wit} out de- 
termining on the conclusiveness of the doctcr’s ety- 
mologies, Mr. Taylor supposes that Media, a prov- 
ince adjoining Persia, is much more likely to be al- 
luded to, on the walls of Persepolis, a Persian pal- 
ace, than Macedonia, a province very remote from 
the seat of empire. The triumph of Persia over 
Media, or any advantage gained over that country, 
was of importance, and worth recording; but of 
what importance was a triumph over Macedonia? 
It is observable, also, that in the general procession 
which adorns the palace of. Persepolis, and which is 
supposed to be a representation of the various prov- 
inees of the empire, in the act of paying their an- 
nual presents to the king, each of them being denot- 
ed by its proper symbol, there appears the emblem 
of two goats, each having only one horn. This 
would be extremely embarrassing, if we did not 
know that there were two Medias, the Upper and the 
Lower; which as they were in some respects but 
one province, though divided, so they are represent- 
ed by two goats walking together, but each directed 
by his proper superintendent. He therefore con- 
cludes that Media was symbolized by the single- 
horned goat; and that the Macedonians, being de- 
rived from thence, retained the symbol of their origi- 
nal country. This will also explain the reason of 
Daniel’s perplexity on seeing the vision, as he could 
not tell which of the two countries, that in the East, 
or that in the West, was intended as the couqueror 
of Persia. It was most likely that he should think 
of Media, unless informed to the contrary. 

This medal is given in proof that Macedonia was 


divided into several provinces, four at least, when 
under the Roman government. Many medals of the 
first province are extant, mostly in silver, and they 
enable us to assert, that the evangelist Luke (Acts 
xvi. 12.) means not to describe Philippi as the first 
or chief city of Macedonia, which was not true in 
any sense; but as a city of the first Macedonia, 
which is the correct import of his words. See 
Purirprt. : 
Among the medals of Macedonia is one with a 
lion devouring a bull; and it is remarkable that the 
same subject is sculptured in very large figures on 
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the palace of Persepolis. What could induce Mace- 
donia, a country where there are no lions, to adopt 
this emblems? But if it were derived from the 
Kast, then it contributes to prove the derivation of 
this people from the same quarter; and we must 
look to the East for its explunation, 

MACEDONIAN is in the Apoeryphal books 
sometimes used as an appellative, for an enemy to 
the Jews. Thus, in the additions to the book of 
Esther, it is said Haman was a Macedonian by na- 
non and inelination, or party; that he was desirous 
to transfer the empire of the Persians to the Mace- 
donians; that is, to the greatest enemies of the state, 

MACH /E RUS, or Macueronte, a city and fort 
beyond Jordan, in the tribe of Reuben, north and 
east of the lake Asphaltites, two or three leagues 
from Jordan, and not far from where that river dis- 
charges itself into the Dead sea, This eastle had 
been fortified by the Asmoneans; but Gabinius de- 
molished it, and Aristobulus re-fortified it, Lerod 
the Great made it much stronger than before. Here 
John the Baptist was imprisoned, and beheaded, by 
order of Hlerod Antipas, (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, 11; 
xviii. 7.) 

MACHPELAT, or Macurena, the name of the 
ae in which the cave which Abraham bought of 
Sphron was situated, Gen. xxiii. 9, 17. 

MAD, MADNESS, insanity, or deprivation of 
reason; medically defined to be delirium without 
fever. Our Lord cured, by his word, several who 
were deprived of the exercise of their rational pow- 
ers; and the circumstances of their histories prove, 
that there could neither be mistake nor collusion 
respecting them. How far madness may be allied 
to, or connected with, demoniacal possession, is a 
very intricate inquiry; and whether in the preseut 
day (as perhaps anciently) evil spirits may not take 
advantage from distemperature of the bodily frame, 
to augment evils endured by the patient, is more 
than may be affirmed, though the idea seems to 
be not absolutely repugnantto reason, Nevertheless, 
what may be, is probably diflerent on most inquiries 
from what we can prove really is. 

The epithet mad is applied to several descriptions 
of persons in Scripture; as (1.) to one deprived of 
reason, Acts xxvi. 24; 1 Cor. xiv. 23.—(2.) To one 
whose reason is depraved, and overruled by the fury 
of his angry passions, Acts xxvi. 11.—(3.) To one 
whose mind is perplexed and bewildered, so dis- 
turbed that he acts in an uncertain, extravagant, ir- 
regular manner, Deut. xxviii. 84; Eccl. vii. 7.—(4.) 
To one who is infatuated by the vehemence of his 
desires after idols and vanities, Jer, ]. 88.—or (5.) 
After folly, deceit and falsehood, Hosea ix. 7, 

David’s madness (1 Sam. xxi. 13.) is by many sup- 
posed not to have been feigned, but a real epilepsy 
or falling sickness; and the LXX use words which 
strongly indicate this sense. It is urged in support 
of this opinion, that the troubles which David un- 
uerwent might very naturally weaken his constitu- 
tional strength; and that the force he suffered in 
being obliged to seek shelter in a foreign court, would 
disturb his imagination in the highest degree. 

MADAT, the third son of Japheth, (Gen. x. 2.) and 
father of the Medes. Others suppose that Media is 
too distant from the other countries peopled by Ja- 
pheth, and cannot be comprehended under the name 
of “The Isles of the Gentiles,” which were allotted 
to the sons of Japheth. For these reasons some learn- 
ed men have been led to suggest, that Madai was 
father of the Macedonians, whose country was called 
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Aimathia, as if from the Hebrew or Greck Wi, an 
island, and Madai; q. d. the isle of Madai, (sy +s} 
insula Madai, Near this country i menuoned o 
people called Medi, or Madi, ‘This supposition, how- 
ever, is too artificial, and is unnecessary, Bee Mpra. 

MADMANNAH, or Mepemenr, a city of Simeon, 
(Josh, xv. 31.) first given to Judah, very fiur south, 
towards Gaza, Isa, x. 813 1 Chron. ti, 4$ 

MAGDALA, @ tower, was not far from Tiberias ; 
it is sometimes called by the Jews “Magdala of Ga- 
dara.” From henee, probably, Mary of Magdala, or 
Mary the Magdalene, was named, Matt. xxviii. 1 ; 
Luke viii. 2. 

I, MAGI, or Maetans, is a name given to an an- 
cient seet in Persia who are worshippers of fire, 
Their later name is Parsees, or Guebres, They have 
three books, which contain the whole of their reli- 
gion, Zend, Pazeud and Abesta, which they aseribe 
to Abraham, Abesta is a commentary on the other 
two, ‘They maintain the existence of two principles ; 
one,which they call Oromazd, the author of good ; and 
the other, Aherman, the author of evil, They worship 
fire in temples called Atesch-kana, or Atesch-kade ; 
that is, the house of’ fire, where ~ carefully main- 
tain the flame. ‘To fire they give the name of bab, 
i.e, part, because they acknowledge this element as 
the principle of all things. The Magi observe a 
mysterious and religious silence, when they wash, or 
eat, having first said certain words; and to every 
mouth of the year, to every day, star, niountain, mine, 
collection of water, und tree, they ascribe particular 
genii, angels created before man, who sinned by in: 
fidelity and disobedience, and therefore were con- 
fined to what they call the country of Genii, not 
unlike to our potions of FPairy-Land. See Zoro- 
Asrer, and Mepia. 

They represent the good prineiple by light, the evil 
principle by darkness; they acknowledge both as 
gods, and address prayers and adorations to them, 
yet they were divided in opinion, some thinking that 
both had existed from eternity; others, that only 
the good principle was eternal, and the eyil one cre- 
ated. These two principles they believe to be in 
continual opposition, and that they will so continue 
to the end of the world, when the good principle 
will prevail; after whieh, each will have his own 
distinet world ; the good reigning with all good peo- 
ple, and the bad with all the wicked, 

The principles of the most ancient Magi, though 
still imperfectly known, have been lately communi- 
cated to Europe in several translations from the 
works of their sect, obtained from its adherents in 
India. Among these the most considerable is the 
Zend-Avesta, attributed to Zoroaster ; translated into 
French by M. Anquetil Du Perron, 4to, 8 vols. Paris, 
1771. ‘That this is really the work of the most an- 
cient Zoroaster, and therefore of the Magi, it would 
be difficult to prove ; but it contains the prayers, cer- 
emonies and maxims of those who now call them- 
selves his disciples, in India. Tt has some traces of 
ancient simplicity and superstition; but interpolated 
with much later and burdensome additions and am- 
lifications. More recently has been published at 

ombay, (1818,) by Mulla Firuz bin Kaus, the learn- 
ed chief priest of the Parsee religion at Bombay, 
“The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the ancient Per- 
sian Prophets, with an English Translation.” It is 
written in a dialect now wholly extinct; and would 
have been unintelligible, but for the fortunate cir 
cumstance of being attended with a Persian trans- 
lation and glossary. Among these writings is one 
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attributed to Zoroaster, who stands here as the thir- 
teenth in order. The last is the fifth Sasan, who 
lived in the time of Khosroo Parvez, who was con- 
temporary with the emperor Heraclius; and died 
only nine years before the destruction of the an- 
cient Persian monarchy. No account is given 
of the times of the other prophets, whose works 
precede. 

The doctrines inculcated in these writings are, the 
eternity and self-existence of the Supreme Deity, 


who created another intelligence, who made the | 


worlds, who made several heavens, and gave to each 
a soul, and a body, also the stars; (the planets and 
the fixed stars, called slow-moving stars ;) that the 
elements, meteors, &c. have each its guardian angel; 
that in a former state ferocious animals have been 
guilty of crimes, for which they now suffer punish- 
ment, in being hunted, &c. and that men who now 
commit crimes, will be punished by becoming such, 
or like, animals, or vegetables, or minerals. ‘The in- 
effable attributes of Deity are emphatically celebrat- 
ed in these works; which contain much laudable 
theism, but little or nothing of rites and ceremonies. 


They direct that prayer be made to light, or fire, not | 


as being themselves deities, but as conveying the 
sacrifice to divine intelligences. 

If. MAGI, or Wise Men, who came to adore Je- 
sus at Bethlehem, (Matt. ii. 1.) are commouly thought 
to have been philosophers, whose chief study was 
astronomy, aud who dwelt in Arabia Deserta, or 
Mesopotamia, which the sacred authors express by 
the word East. (See Numb, xxiii. 7. and Kepem.) 
[This name, Magi, is properly an appellation given, 
among the Persiaus, to priests, wise men, philoso- 
phers, ete. who devoted themselves to the study of the 
moral and physical sciences, and particularly cultivat- 
ed astrology and medicine. As they thus acquired 
great honor and influence, they were introduced in- 
to the courts of kings and consulted on all occasions. 
They also followed them in warlike expeditions ; 
and so much importance was attached to their advice 
and opinions, that nothing was attempted without 
their approbation. (See Xen. Cyr. iv. 5. 51. iv. 6. 11. 
vii. 5.57. Aelian, Var. Hist. ti. 17. iv. 10.  Por- 
phyr. de abstin Anim. iv. 16. Strabo i. 43. xv. 1045. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. xxiv. 29. xxix. 3.) R. 

Calmet is of opinion that the star seen by the 
Magi was an inflamed meteor, in the middle of the 
air, which, having been observed by them to be 
attended with miraculous and extraordinary cireum- 
stances, was taken for the star so long foretold by 
Balaaim ; and that, afterwards, they resolved to follow 
it, and to seek the new-born king, whose advent it 
declared. It was, therefore, as he thinks, a light that 
moved in the air before them, something like the 
pillar of cloud in the desert. 

MAGIC, that is, all those arts, the superstitious 
ceremonies of magicians, sorcerers, enchanters, nec- 
romancers, exorcists, astrologers, soothsayers, inter- 
preters of dreams, fortune-tellers, casters of mativi- 
ties, &c. are all forbidden by the law of God, wheth- 
er practised to hurt or to benefit mankind. Jt was 
also forbidden to consult magicians on pain of death, 
Lev. xix. 31; xx. 6. Daniel speaks of magicians 
and-diviners in Chaldea, under Nebuchadnezzar, 
(Dan. i. 20, &c.) of whom he names four sorts: 
Chartumim, Asaphim, Mecasphim wd Casdim, (chap. 
ii, 2.) but their distinctions are not certainly known. 

MAGOG, son of Japheth, (Gen. x. 2.) and father, 
as is believed, of the Scythians and Tartars; a name 
which comprehends the Gete, the Goths, the Sar- 
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matians, the Sacze, the Massagete, and others. The 
Tartars and Muscovites possess the country of the 
ancient Scythiaus, and retain several traces of the 
names Gog and Magog. They were formerly called 
Mogli, and in Tartary are the provinces Lug, Mon- 
gug, Cangigu and Gigni; Engui, Corgangui, Caigui, 
&c. Gog and Magog have in a manner passed into 
a proverb, to express a multitude of powerful, cruel, 


| barbarous and implacable enemies to God and his 


worship. (See Gog.) The Arabians and other orien- 
tal writers speak of the same people under the names 
of Jagug and Magug. 

Suidas says Magog is the Persians; whence we 
might suppose, that Ezekiel, who describes the arny 
of Magog, intended the army of Xerxes. Josephus 
says, the people named Magoges were so called from 
their leader, Magog, who, by the Greeks, is called a 
Scythian, It should seem, therefore, that Josephus 
speaks of a name and a people well known in his 
own time. And Ebedjesu, in the thirteenth century, 
says, that Adeus planted Christianity “throughout 
Persia, the regions of Assyria, Armenia, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, the land of Huz, (in the south of Persia, not 
far from the Tigris, whose metropolis is marked 
Ahvaz in D’Anville, about lat. 40.) to the confines of 
India, and even to the land of Gog and Magog ;”— 
the country, evidently, which we now call Tartary. 
Gog appears to describe the king, and Magog the 
people. 

MAHALALEEL, or Mavareer, son of Canaan 
of the race of Seth, Gen. v. 15, &c. 

MAHALATH is the title of Psalms liii. and 
Ixxxviii. “To the chief musician on Mahalath ;” 
which signifies ‘a musical instrument; probably a 
stringed instrument to he accompanied by song. In 
Ethiopie the corresponding word, Malet, signifies 
song, psalm, but also z:9cou. a harp, guitar, ete. R. 

MAHANAIM, the two camps or hosts, a city of the 
Levites of the family of Merari, in Gad, on the 
brook Jabbok, Josh. xxi. 88; xiii. 29, 30; 1 Chron. 
vi. 80. Jacob gave it this name, because here he had 
a vision of angels, Gen. xxxii. 2. It was the seat of 
the kingdom of Ish-bosheth, after the death of Saul, 
(2 Sam. ii. 9—12.) and thither David retired, during 
the usurpation of Absalom, 2 Sam. xvii. xviii, &e. 
In the Vulgate it is sometimes called simply Castra, 
or the camp, Gen. xxxii. 2; 2 Sam. ii. 8, 12, 295 xvii. 
24; xix. 32. zr9vu, a harp, guitar, etc. R. 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, he hasteneth to 
the prey, a name given to one of the sons of the 
prophet Isaiah, by way of prediction; (Isa. viii. 3.) 
The prophet ohserves that his children were for signs 
and wonders, and this name is evicence of the fact 
Of the same nature we are to consider Emmanuel, 
and some other names. See Viren. 

MAHLAH, or Manana, a daughter of Zelophe- 
had, who with her sisters received their allotment 
in the land of Canaan, because their father died 
without male issue, Numb, xxvi. 83; xxvii. 1; Josh 
xvii. 33 1 Chron. vii. 15. 

MAHLON, son of Elimelech and Naomi, (Ruth 
i. 2, &.) who in the country of Moab married Ruta, 
a Moabite woman, but died without children: his 
widow followed her mother-in-law Naomi to Beth 
lehem, where she married Boaz. 

MAIMED implies the loss of alimb or meinber; 
often the absolute loss of it, not a suspension of its 
use, by a contraction, or diminution. This total loss 
is clearly the import of the original word, “If thine 
hand or foot oftend thee, cut them off, and cast them 
from thee—enter into life maimed—rather than hav- 
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ing two hands,” &c. Matt. xviii. 8. And this should 
the rather be observed, to distinguish it from wither- 
ed, contracted, &c. and because it may be asked, 
what we should think of a person who could restore 
a lost limb, or member. Perhaps we are not always 
sensible of the full import of this word, when read- 
ing the history of the miraculous cures performed 
by our Lord. 

MAKAZ, a city probably of Dan, (1 Kings iv. 9.) 
supposed by Calmet to be the Maktesh, the jaw-tooth, 
or Mn-hakkore, of Judg. xv. 19; Zeph.i. 11. 

MAKELOTH, an encampment of Isracl in the 
desert, Nuinb. xxxili. 25, 26. 

MAKKEDAH, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 41.) 
which Eusebius places 8 miles from Eleutheropolis, 
east, Josh. x. 29. Called Maked, 1 Mac. v. 26, 38. 

MAKTESH, morter, probably the name of a quar- 
ter or district in or near Jerusalem, perhaps one of 
the adjacent valleys, Zeph. i. 11. *R. 

MALACHLI, the last of the twelve minor prophets, 
and so little known that it is doubted whether his 
name be a proper name, or only a generical one, sig- 
nifying the angel of the Lord, a messenger, a proph- 
et. It appears by Hag. i. 13. and Mal. iii, 1. that in 
these times the name of Malach-Jehovah, messenger 
of the Lord, was given to prophets. The LXX have 
rendered Malachi, his angel, instead of my angil, as 
the original expresses; and several of the fathers 
have quoted Malachi under the name of “ the angel 
of the Lord.” The second book of Esdras and Ter- 
tullian unite the name Malachi o»d angel of the 
Lord. Origen thought that Malacni was an angel 
incarnate, rather than a prophet; but this opinion is 
insupportable. It is much more probable that Mal- 
achi was Ezra; and this is the opinion of the ancient 
Hebrews, of the Chaldee paraphrast, of Jerome, and 
of abbot Rupert. The author of the Lives of the 
Prophets, under the name of Epiphanius Dorotheus, 
and the Chronicon Alexandrinum, say, that Malachi 
was of the tribe of Zebulun, and native of Sapha; 
that the name Malachi was given to him because of 
his angelical mildness, and because an angel used to 
appear visibly to the people, after the prophet had 
spoken to them, to confirm what he had said. He 
died very young, as they say, and was buried near 
the place of his ancestors, 

It appears certain that Malachi prophesied under 
Nehemiah, and after Haggai and Zechariah, at a time 
of great disorder among the priests and people of 
Judah, whoin he reproves. He inveighs against the 
priests; reproves the people for having taken strange 
wives, for inhumanity to their brethren, for too fre- 
quently divorcing meir wives, and for neglect of pay- 
ing tithes and first-fruits. He seems to allude to the 
covenant that Nehemiah renewed with the Lord, to- 
gether-with the priests and the chicf of the nation. 
Malachi is the last of the prophets of the synagogue, 
and lived about 400 years before Christ. He proph- 
esied of the coming of John the Baptist, and of the 
two-fold coming of our Saviour, very clearly, ch. iii. 
He speaks of the abolition of sacrifices under the 
old Jaw, and of the sacrifice of the new law, chap. 
TPLOy sd edveoa to. 

MALCHUS, a servant of the high-priest Caiaphas, 
who, in the garden of olives, among those sent to ap- 
prehend Jesus, was struck by Peter, and had his right 
ear cut off, John xviii. 10. 

MALICE is a word which expresses not only that 
evil disposition of the mind and heart, which we so 
call, but also punishment and correction, 1 Sam. xx. 
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Christians should be ecnildren in malice, but men in 
prudence and wisdom, 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

MALTA, or Meurra, [Eng. tr.] a famous island 
in the Mediterranean sea. It is thought to have been 
named Melita, from the great quantity of honey foand 
there formerly. Its length is from east to west, and 
its breadth from north to south. Its eireumference 
is about sixty miles, and is ascribed to Africa by ge- 
ographers, because, if a line be drawn from east to 
west, it will be included in the African sea, Paul 
suffered shipwreck on this island, and, with his com- 
panions, was well used by the inhabitants, Acts xxviii. 
Paul taking up a fagot of twigs to throw into the 
fire, a viper that lurked in it, feeling the heat, seized 
him by the hand ; but he, without any emotion, shook 
it into the fire. ‘The people expected every moment 
to see him fall down dead ; and us this did not hap- 
pen, they changed their sentiments, and began to 
look upon him as some deity. Publius, the govern- 
or of the island, received the apostle courteously ; 
and his father being sick of a fever and bloody flux, 
Paul healed him, and also restored many of the 
islanders to health, When he and his company 
sailed thence, the people abundantly supplied them 
with necessaries for their voyage. Several of them 
were converted by the preaching of Paul; and the 
house of Publius was changed into a church. 

A native of this is!and informed Calmet that Mal- 
ta was an ancient colony of the Carthaginians, and 
had always spoken the language of Africa, as it 
continues to do. Hence these of Paul’s company, 
who were Greeks or Latins, called the Maltese bar- 
barians. 

We ought not to close this article, without hinting 
at an opinion lately started, and supported by men 
of very competent learning, that the Melita of the 
Acts was an island in the Adriatie sea, on the coast 
of Hlyrictim, now called Meleda. To prove this, the 
course of the winds, the Euroclydon, with the other 
circumstances of the voyage, have been closely ex- 
amined. But it appears from the history, that the 
same winds, the 8. E. the E. S. E. and the E. were 
equally likely to drive the ship to Malta, in a direct 
course from Crete ; that the fears of the seamen, of 
falling on the Syrtes (quicksands) the greater or the 
lesser, were more than nugatory in that case, as they 
were going farther and farther from them, towards 
Meleda; that it does not appear that ever the Ro- 
mans had such an establishment at Meleda as war- 
ranted the residence of a protos or pro-pretor there ; 
and that it was to the last degree unlikely that “a 
ship of Alexandria” should have chosen Meleda for 
the purpose of “ wintering im the island,” which im- 
plies her arrival before the stormy season :—all these 
objections form a strong argument against the newly- 
proposed opinion. 

(The name Melita was anciently applied to two 
islands; one in the Adriatic sea on the coast of Il- 
lyricum, now called Meleda; the other in the Med- 
iterranean, between Sicily and Africa, now called 
Malta. That the latter is the one on which Paul 
suffered shipwreck is probable, because he left the 
island in a ship of Alexandria which had wintered 
there on her voyage to Italy, and after touching at 
Syracuse and Rhegium, landed at Puteoli; thus sail- 
ing ona direct course. The other Melita would be 
far out of the usual track from Alexandria to Italy ; 
and in sailing from it to Rhegium, Syracuse also 
would be out of the direct course. The fret that 
the vessel was tossed all night before the shipwreck, 
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ability of its afterwards being driven upon Malta; 
heeause the name Adria was applied to the whole 
Ionian sea, which lay between Sicily and Greece. 
So Strabo ii. p. 185. C. vii. p. 488. A. (See Werstein 
on Acts xxvii. 27, and Apria.)  R. 

MAMMON, a Chaldee word signifying riches. 
Our Saviour says, we cannot at the same time serve 
God and mamimon ; (Matt. vi. 24.) that we ought not 
to make ourselves adherents of mammon, or of the 
riches of unrighteousness, that is, of worldly riches, 
which are commonly the instruments of sin, and are 
acquired too often by unrighteousness and iniquity. 

TAMRE, the name of an Amorite in alliance with 
Abraham, Gen. xiv. 13, 24. Hence the oaks of Mam- 
re, (Engl. tr. plain of Mamre, Gen. xiii. 18; xviii. 1.) 
or siinply Mamre, (xxiii. 17, 19. xxxv. 27.) a grove near 
Hebron. R. 

MAN, the generic name cf the human race, (Gen. 
i. 27.) who were created after the image and likeness 
of Ged. See Apam. 

“A man of God” generally signifies a prophet; a 
man devoted to God; to his service. Moses is called 
peculiarly “the man of God,” Deut. xxxiii. 1; Josh. 
xiv. 6. Our Saviour frequently calls himself “the 
son of man,” in allusion, probably, to the prophecy of 
Daniel, in which the Messiah is spoken of, Dan. vii. 13. 

MAN OF SIN, see Anticurist. 

MANAEN, a Christian prophet, and foster-brother 
of Herod Antipas, (Acts xiiis 1.) was at Antioch with 
other prophets, when the Holy Ghost said, “Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.” 
one of the seventy disciples, but no particulars of his 
life are known. 

MANAHEM, the sixteenth king of Israel, was 
originally general of the army of Zachariah. He 
was at Tirzah when he heard of bis master’s murder, 
and immediately marched against Shallum, who had 
shut himself up in Samaria, whom he killed, and 
then ascended the throne. He reigned in Samaria 
ten years, and did evil in the sight of the Lord. Pul, 
king of Assyria, having invaded Israel during the 
reign of Manahem, obliged him to pay a tribute of a 
thousand talents, which Manahem raised by a tax on 
all his subjects of fifty shekels a head. Manahem 
slept with his fathers, and nis son Pekahiah reigned 
in his stéad, 2 Kings xy. 13—32. 

I. MANASSEH, the eldest son of Joseph, (Gen. 
xli. 50, 51.) was born A. M. 2290, and named Manas- 
seh, (causing to forgel,) because Joseph said, “ God 
has made me forget all my toil, and all my father’s 
house.” When Jacob was about to die, Joseph 
brought his two sons to receive his last blessing, 
Gen. xlviii. 1, &c. Jacob adopted them ; made them 
come to his bed-side, and kissed them. Joseph hav- 
ing placed Ephraim at Jacob’s left hand, and Manas- 
seh at his right, Jacob put bis right hand on Ephraim, 
and his left on Manasseh; which Joseph observing, 
would have had him reverse. Jacob, however, said, 
“1 know what I am doing, my son; the eldest shall 
be father of a great people, but his younger brother 
shall be greater than he.” He continued to bless 
thei, aud said, “In thee shall Israel be blessed, and 
it shall be said, ‘God make thee as Ephraim and as 
Manasseh.’” 'The tribe of Manasseh came out of 
Egypt, in number 32,200 men, upwards of twen- 
ty years old, under the conduct of Gamaliel, son of 
Pedahzur, Numb, ii. 20,21. The tribe was divided 
in the Land of Promise. One half settled east of 
the river Jordan, and possessed the country of Ba- 
shan, from the river Jabbok to mount Libanus; and 
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the other half settled west of Jordan, and possessed 
the country between the tribe of Ephraim, south, of 
the tribe of Issachar, north, having the river Jordan 
east, and the Mediterranean west, Josh. xvi. xvii. 
See Canaan, pp. 232, 233. 

Il. MANASSEH, fifteenth king of Judah, and 
son and successor of Hezekiah, (2 Kings xx. 21; 
xxi. 1,2; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1, &c. A. M. 3306.) was 
twelve years old when he began to reign, and reiyn- 
ed fifty-five years. He did evil in the sight of the 
Lord ; worshipped the idols of Canaan ; rebuilt the 
high places that his father Hezekiah had destroyed ; 
set up altars to Baal, and planted groves to false 
gods. Me raised altars to the whole host of heaven, 
in the courts of God’s house; made his sen pass 
through the fire in honor to Moloch; was addicted 
to magic, divinations, auguries, and other supersti- 
tions ; set up the idol Astarte in the house of God; 
and finally involved his people in all the abomina- 
tions of idolatry to that degree, that Israel committed 
more wickedness than the Canaanites which the 
Lord had driven out before them. To all these 
crimes Manasseli added cruelty, and shed rivers of 
innocent blood in Jerusalem. 

It is supposed that the prophet Isaiah-raised his 
voice loudly against those euormities. He bad been 
in great credit at court, in the reign of Hezekial. ; 
and was probably of high birth. He is by many 
thought to have been put to death by this wicked 
king. See Isaran. 

The calamities which God had threatened, began 
towards the 22d year of Maunasseli’s reign. The 
king of Assyria sent his army against him, who, 
seizing him among the briers and brambles where 
he was hid, fettered his hands and feet, and carried 
him to Babylon, 2 Chron, xxxiii, 11. When in 
honds, at Babylon, Manasseh humbled himself before 
God; who heard his prayers, and brought him back 
to Jerusalem. Here he acknowledged the hand of 
the Lord; and we Lave a prayer which, it is aflirm- 
ed, he made in prison. The church, however, does 
not receive it as canonical. He restored the wor- 
ship of the Lord; broke down the altars cf the 
fulse gods; and abolished all traces of their idola- 
trous worship: but did not destroy the high places, 
which is the only thing Seripture reproacles him 
with, after his return from Babylon, He caused Je- 
rusalem to be fortified ; enclosed with a wall anoth- 
er district, which in his time was built west of 
Jerusalem, and which after his reign was called the 
second city. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. He also put gar- 
risons into all the strong places of Judah. Manas- 
seh died at Jerusalem, and was buried in the garden 
of his house, in the garden of Uzza, 2 Kings xxi. 
18. His son Ammon succeeded him, A. M. 3361. 

Many believe that the history of Holofernes hap- 
pened under Manasseh. See Jupirn. 

I1I. MANASSEH, husband of Judith, who lived 
but a little while with her. He had been dead three 
years when Holofernes’ war began. Manasseh was 
of the tribe of Simeon, and died in the time of bar- 
ley harvest, of a stroke of the sun, which had affect- 
ed his head, Judith viii. 2, 3. 

IV. MANASSEH, high-priest of the Jews, son 
of John, and brother of Jaddus, succeeded Eleazar, 
his great uncle, and was sueceeded by Onias II. his 
nephew. Manvasseh married Nicaso, daughter ef 
Sanbal'at, governor of Samaria, and by his aid built 
the temple on mount Gerizim, in which he became 
the first high-priest. (Josephus xi. 7, 8. Compare 
Neh, xiii 28 
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MANDRAKTS, a plant eallod in Hebrew mew, 
dudain, (plural,) is a apecios of melon, of whieh the 
ancionts, and among others Josephus, haye enter 
tained many strange conceits, There are two sorts: 
the female, which is black, having loaves not unlike 
ettice, though smatler and narrower, whieh spread 
on the ground, and have a disagreeable smell. It 
bonrs borrios something like services, pale, of a strong 
amoll, and having kernels within, like those of pears. 
It has two or three very large roots, twisted together, 
white within, bhel without, and covered with a 
thick vind. ‘The other kind, or male mandrake, is 
called morion, or folly, because it suspends the use of 
tho sonsos, Tt produces: berries twice the size of 
those of the fomale, of a good scent, and of a color 
approaching towards saflhon,  Tts leaves are white, 
large, broad and smooth, like the leaves of the beech 
tree, Ita root resembles that of the female, but is 
thicker and larger. ‘This plant stupefies these whe 
use it; sometimes depriving them of understanding 
and offen causes such vertivoes and lethargies, that if 
those who have taken it have not present assistance, 
they dio tn convulsions, 

Pythagoras was the first who conferred on the 
ymaudeake the name of anthropomorphos, which be- 
erme very gonoral, On what accountthis name was 
riven ia not certainty known; Calmot states it to 
Cavs boon because most of the roots are parted from 
the middle downwards, somewhat resembling thighs 
and logs, 

From Gon. xxx, 14, 15, 1G, we collect that the fruit 
Was ripe in wheat harvest, And thus Hasselquist, 
apoaking of Navareth in Galilee, says, & What T found 
most remarkable at this village, was the great num- 
bor of mandrakes whieh grew ina vale below it I 
had not the pleasure to see this plant in blossom, 
the fruit now (May Sth, O. 8.) hanging ripe on the 
stom, which lay withered on the ground, From the 
soason in whieh the mandrake blossoms, and ripens 
fruit, one might form a conjecture that it was Ra- 
chol’s dudaim, These were brought her in the wheat 
harvest, which in Galilee is in the month of May, 
about this time, and the mandrake was now in fruit” 
(‘Travela, p, 160.) 

From Cant. vil, 18, it appears that the dudatm 

ylelced a remarkable smell, at the same time as the 
Vines and pomogranatos flowered, which in Judea is 
about the end of April or boginning of May, It is 
probable, thoretore, that this cireumstanee of their 
amoll is to be referrod to the fruit rather than to the 
flower, especially as Brookes, who has given a par- 
tlenlar doseription and a print of the plant, expressly 
observes that the fruit has a strong nauseous smell, 
though he says nothing about the seent of the flower, 
And this eireuimstance will in some measure account 
for what Hassolqaist remarks, that the Arabs at Naz- 
areth call it by a name which signifies in their lan. 
guage “the devil's vietuals.” So the Samaritan 
chief priest told Maundroll, that the mandrakos were 
vants of a large leat, pouring a certain sort of fruit, 
wshapo resombling an apple, growing ripe in har- 
vest, butof an il savor, and not wholesome. But 
thon ho added, that the virtue of them was to help 
conoeption, being laid ander the genial bed; and 
that tho women were often wont so to apply it at this 
day, out of an opinion of its prolitie nature. 

“pour those accounts of the mandrake, it is evident 
that Rachel could not want them either for food or 
fragraney; and from the whole tenor of the narra- 
bon in Gon, xxx, compared with chap, xxix, 82—34, 
appears that both she and Leah had some such 
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notion as the Samaritan chief-priest entertained of 
their genial virtue. And does not the Jewish queen's 
mention of them in Cant, vil, 18, iutimate something 
of the same kind, and show that the same opinion 
wevailed among the Jews in the time of Solomon? 
Nor was this opinion confined to the Jews; the 
Greeks and the Romans had the same notion of 
mandrakes. They gave to the fruit the name of 
“Apple of Love,” and to Venus that of Mandrago- 
ritis. ‘The emperor Julian, in his epistle to Calixenes, 
says, that he drank the juice of mandrakes to excite 
amorous inclinations. And before him Dioscorides 
had observed of it, “The root is supposed to be used 
in philters or loye-potions.’ On the whole, there 
seems litte doubt but this plant had a provocative 
quality, and therefore its Hebrew name, dudaim, may 
be properly deduced, says Calmet, from dudim, pleas- 
ures of love. ° 

[Tho mandrakes of the Bible have given rise to 
much dispute and diversity of opinion among inter- 
preters. It seems to have been a plant to which was 
attributed the power of rendering barren women 
fruitful. According to most of the ancient versions, 
it was the Mandragora, mandrake, (dlropa Mandra- 
gora of Linn.) a plant of the genus Belladonna, with 
a root like a beet, white and reddish blossoms, and 
yellow apples, which ripen from May to July, ‘To 
these apples the orientals to this day attribute the 
power of exciting to venery; and they are called 
poma amatoria, or love-apples. (See Schulz Leitun- 
won, &e. pov. 197, D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, p. 17.) R. 

MANET, see Mina, 

MANNA, a substance which God gave to the chil- 
dren of Israel for food, in the deserts of Arabia, It 
began to fall on Friday morning, the sixteenth day 
of the second month, which from thence was called 
fjav, and continued to fall daily in the morning, ex- 
cept on the sabbath, till after the passage over Jor- 
dan, and to the passover of the fortieth year from 
the exodus, that is, from Friday, June 5, A.M. 2513, 
to the second day of the passover, Wednesday, May 
5, A, M. 2553. Tt was a small grain, white, like 
hoar-(rost, round, and the size of coriander-seed, 
Exod, xvi, 145 Numb. xi, 1. It fell every morning 
with the dey, about the camp of the Tsraelites, and 
in so great quantities during the whole forty years of 
their journey in the wilderness, that it was sufficient 
to feed the entire multitude, of above a million of 
souls, every one of whom gathered, for his share 
every day, the quantity of an omer, i. e, about three 
quarts, “It maintained all this multitude, and yet 
none of them found any inconvenience from the 
constant eating of it. Every Friday there fell a 
double quantity, (Exod. xvi. 5.) and though it putre- 
fied and bred maggots when kept on any other day, 
yet on the sabbath it suffered no such alteration. 
And the same manna that was melted by the heat 
of the sun, when left in the field, was of so hard a 
consistenee when brought into the house, that it was 
beat in mortars, and would even endure the fire. Tt 
was baked in pans, made inte paste, and so into 
cakes, Numb, xi, 5. Te is somewhat extraordinary 
that Culmet should think the “entire multitude” of 
Israel subsisted wholly on the manna, Certainly, the 
daily sacrifices were offered; and, no doubt, other 
offerings, affording animal food, on which the priests 
and Levites subsisted, according to their offices. 
That considerable flocks and herds accompanied the 
camp of Israel is clear from various passages, and it 
is equally clear these could not live apon manna, 
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Scripture gives to manna the name of “bread of 
heaven,” aud “food of angels ;” perhaps, as intinat- 
ing its superior quality, Ps. Ixxvili. 25. ‘Phere is a 
vegetable substance called manna whieh falls in Ara- 
bia, iv Poland, in Calabria, in mount Libanus, and 
elsewhere. ‘The most common and the most famous 
is that of Arabia, which is a kind of condensed 
honey, found in the summer time on the leaves 
of irees, on herbs, on the rocks, or the sand of Arabia 
Petrwa. That which is gathered about mount Sinai 
has a very strong smell, which it receives from the 
herbs on which it falls, It easily evaporates, inso- 
much that if thirty pounds of it were kept in an open 
vessel, hardly ten would remain at the end of fifteen 
‘lays. 
which the Israelites were fed was like that now found 
in Arabia, and that the ouly thing that was miracu- 
lous in the occurrence was the regularity of the sup- 

ly, and its cessation on the sabbath. The Jews, 
cover with the mujority of critics, are of opinion 
that it was a totally different substance from the vege- 
table manna, and was specially provided by the Al- 
mighty for his people, 

Burckhardt says, that in the valleys around Sinai 
the manna is still found, dropping from the sprigs of 
several trees, but principally from the Gharrab, It 
is collected by the Arabs, who make cakes of it, and 
call it “ Assal Beyrouk,” or “Honey of Beyrouk.” 
(See Exod. xvi. me) The Arabs who collect it make 
cakes of it; so did Israel, loc. cit. Could a similar 
manna be the wild houey on which John the Baptist 
lived ? 

{The following is Burekhardt’s account of the 
manna found near Sinai atthe present day. Since his 
time it hus been ascertained by Dr. Ehrenberg and 
M. Riippell, that the manna is occasioned by an in- 
sect, which the former has particularly deseribed, 
That this, however, could not have been the manna 
of the Israelites, is sufficiently obvious; unless we 
regard it as having been miraculously increased, and 
is qualities miraculously changed,—a_ supposition 
which involves as great an exertion of miraculous 
power, as the direct bestowmeut of a different sub- 
stance, (See Burckhardt’s ‘Travels in Syria, &e. 
p. 509, “1 

“The Wady el Sheikh, the great valley of western 
Sinai, is in many parts thickly overgrown with the 
tamarisk or tarfa,( Zedysarum Alhagi of Linn.) It is the 
only valley in the peninsula of Sinai where this tree 

rows, at present, in any great quantity ; though small 
ushes of it are here and there met with in other 
rts. It is from the tarfa that the manna is obtained. 
This substance is called by the Bedouins mann, and 
accurately resembles the description of manna given 
in the Seriptures. In the month of June, it drops 
from the thorns of the tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, 
leaves and thorns, which always cover the ground 
beneath that tree in the natural state; the manna is 
collected before sunrise, when it is coagulated; but 
it dissolves as soon as the sun shines upon it. The 
Arabs clean away the leaves, dirt, ete. which adhere 
to it, boil it, strain it through a coarse piece of cloth, 
and put it in leathern skins: in this way they pre- 
serve it till the following year, and use it as they do 
honey, to pour over unleavened bread, or to dip their 
bread into. T could not learn that they ever made it 
into cakes or loaves. The manna is found only in 
years when copious rains have fallen ; sometimes it 
is not produced at all, T saw none of it among the 
Arabs, but T obtained a small piece of the last year’s 
produce, in the convent (of mount Sinai), where, hav- 
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ing been kept in the cool shade and moderate tem 
perature of that place, it lad become quite solid, and 
formed a small cake; it became seft when kept 
some time inthe hands; if placed in the sun for five 
minutes, it dissolved; Lut when restored to a cool 
place, it beeame solid again in a quarter of an hour. 
In the season at whieh the Arabs gather it, it never 
acquires that state of hardness which will allow of 
its being pounded, as the Israelites are suid to have 
done, in Num, xi. 8. Its color is a dirty yellow, and 
the piece which T saw was still mixed with bis of 
tamarisk leaves; its taste is agreeable, somewhat ar- 
omatic, and as sweet as honey. If eaten in any 
considerable quantity, it is said to be slightly pur 
gative, 

“'The quantity of manna collected at present, even 
in seasons when the most copious rains fall, is wifling, 
perbaps not amounting to more than five or six hun- 
dred pounds, It is entirely consumed among the 
Bedouins, who consider it the greatest dainty whieh 
their country affords. The larvest is usually in 
June, and lasts for about six weeks. In Nubia and 
in every part of Arabia, the tamarisk is one of the 
most common trees; on the Euphrates, on the Asta- 
boras,in all the valleys of the Hedjaz and the Bedja, 
it grows in great plenty. 

“It is remarked hy Niebuhr, that in Mesopotamie 
manna is produced by several trees of the oak spe- 
cies; a similar fact was confirmed to me hy the son 
of a Turkish lady, who had passed the greater part 
of his youth at Erzerum in Asia Minor; he told mo 
that at Moush, a town three or four days distant 
from Erzerum, a substance is collected from the 
tree which produces the galls, exactly similar to 
the manna of the peninsula in taste and consistence, 
and that it is used by the inhabitants instead of hon- 
ey.” (Compare Niebuhr’s Deseript. of Arabia, p. 145 
Germ. edition.) » *R. 

MANOALH, father of Samson, of the tribe of Dan, 
and of the city of Zorah, Judg. xiii, An ange) of 
the Lord having appeared to his wife, and having 
aoe her a son, Manoah desired of the Lord that 
10 might see him who had thus appeared, that he 
might know from him how to treat his son when 
born. ‘The Lord heard his prayer, and the angel ap- 
peared again to his wife, being then in the fields; 
who ran to acquaint her husband, Manoah went to 
him, and obtained from him directions respecting his 
son, Manoah then said, “My Lord, I pray you be 
pleased to let us prepare you a kid.” The angel re- 
plied, “IT must not eat any food ; but you may offer 
it for a barnt-sacrifice to the Lord.’ Manoah said 
to him, (not knowing him to be an angel,) “ What is 
your pame? that we may pay you honor and ac- 
knowledgment, if that shall happen which you have 
foretold.” Te answered, “ Why ask you my name ? 
which is a secret ;” or, “and he kept it secret.” Ma- 
noah therefore took the kid with the wine for the 
libations, and put them on the fire which he had 
lighted on a stone. As the smoke began to ascend, 
the angel also ascended in the midst of the flame, 
towards heaven, Manoah was alarmed upon the 
discovery of the angelic nature of his visitant, but 
was rallied: by his wife. 

MANSLAYER, see Reruar, 

MAON, acity in the south of Judah, (Josh. xv. 
55; 1Sam. xxiii. 24, 25; xxv. 2.) and about which 
Nabal the Carmelite had great possessions. Tt was 
very probably the Maan mentioned in the next ar-- 
ticle, 
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niong with the Amalekites, Zidonians, Philistines, 
&e Tn 2 Chir, xxvii, 7, they are called Mehinina, 
and are mentioned along with the Arabiaia. ‘Phere 
in still a city Maan with a castle ny Arabin Potion, 
south of the Dead sea and near Wady Mota, 

Burekbard’s Pravels in Syria, &e, py. 487.) OR 

MARAH, bitterness. When the Iyraetites, coming 

outof Eyypt, arrived at the desert of Milam, they 
thore found the water to be so bitter, that neither 
themsclves nor their cattle could) drink it, Exod. xv. 
23. ‘They therefore began to murmur against Mo- 
ses, Who, praying to the Lord, was shown a lind of 
wood, which, being thrown inte the water, made it 
yotuble, ‘This wood was entlod Alval by the Ma 
Rather, Who maintain that Moses had reeaived a 
vvew of it, by euccession, from the patriarelis, Noali 
itne keptit in the ark, and delivered it to hie pow 
terity. ‘ek gaorte: Bibl. Orient, px 105, col 1, ot p. 
1022, col 1.) The word alia lis some relation to 
aloes, which is a very bitter wood 5 and some inter: 
preters have hinted, that Moses took a very bitter 
sort of wood, on purpose that the power of God 
might be the more roniurkable, in sweetening these 
waters, Josephus says, that this legislator used the 
wood which he found by ehanee, lying at his feet. 
{See more on this subject under tho article Mxo- 
pus. RK, 
' *Elevah, says Mr. Bruce, (Tray, vol. ii. p. 470.) is 
a large village, or town, thickly planted with palo 
trees, the ‘Oasis Parva’ of the anelonta, the cast ine 
habited place to the west that is under the jurisdietion 
of gypt; it yields senna and eoloquintida, The 
Avabs eall Dlevah, a shrub or tree, not unlike our 
hawthorn, either in form er flower, Tt was of this 
wood, they say, that Moses’ rod was made, when be 
sweetened the waters of Marah. With a rod of this 
wood too, say they, Kaleb Iba el Walid, the great 
destroyer of Christians, aweetened these waters at 
El-vah, onee bitter, and gave it the name fron this 
miracle. A number of very fine springs buret from 
the earth at Elevah, whieh render this small epot vers 
dant and beautiful, though surrounded with dreary 
deserts on every quarter 5 itis situated like an ishuid 
in the midst of the ocean,” 

Woe believe that our colonists who first peopled 
some parts of America, corrected the qualities of the 
water they found there, by infusing in it branehes of 
sussafvas; and it is understood that the first induee- 
ment of the Chinese to the general use of tea, was 
to correet the water of their rivers; it follows, theres 
fore, that some kinds of wood possess sueh a quality ; 
and it may be, that God direeted Moses to the very 
wood proper for bis purpose. But then it must be 
confessed that the water of these parts continues 
bad to this day, and is so greatly in want of some. 
thing to improve it, that had such a discovery beon 
communicated by Moses, it could hardly have been 
lost. Niebulir, when upon the spot where this min 
cle was performed, inquired after wood eapable of 
this effoet; but could gain no information of any 
such, It will not, however, from henee follow, that 
Moses used a bitter wood, or even any ordinary 
wood 5 but, as Providence nsaually works by the proper 
and fit means to accomplish its ends, probably the 
wood used by Moses was, in some degree at least, 
corrective of that quality whieh abounded in the 
waters ; though, pore hae it might itself have other 
pais equally bad, but of a different kind, (wheres 
ore it has been lost,) adapted, perhaps, to newnalize 
the water, and so to reuder it potable, See Mxopus, 
as above, 
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That other water alao stands in need of correction, 
and that siel correction it applied to appear trem 
Acitom ta Beypt in respeet to the water or the 
Nilo; weuvtom whieh, beiug of great matiquily, aight 
have boon familiar to Moses, “The water of the 
Nilo ia alwaya somewhat muddy 5 but by rubbing 
With bitter almonds, prepared iia partiouhur manner, 
the earthen jare in whieh it in kept, this water ia ren 
dered clear, light and salutary’? (Niebuhi's Travels, 
vol ip. 7b) Did these bitter almonds supyest the 
idea of bitter wood ? 

MARANG-A'TILA, the Lord comes, a form of trent 
ening, cursing, or auathenativing among the Jows 
Pant pronounces: Anathema Mearaneatha tgeaiiet all 
who love not our Lord Jesus Clirint, 1 Cor, xvi, 22 
Commentators inform ua, that Mawatha ia the 
greatest anathema among the Jews, and equivalens 
to Shanentha, or Shemeatha, He name comes, ov, tle 
Lord comes s qed. “Mayest thon be devoted to the 
groatest of evils, and to the utmost severity of God" 
judgments; may the Lord come quickly to take 
vengeance of thy erimea!’ But Selden and Light 
foot maintain, that Maraneatha da not found tn this 
sense among the ribbing, but that it may be anders 
stood in an absolute sense: Let him that does not 
love our Lord Jesua Christ be anathoma, "Phe Lord 
income, the Mossiah las appeared; evil to whoso- 
over receives lin not.” See more under ANAtHEMA, 
p. SR, eol, 2 

MARESSHATL, a fortified eity of Judahy ealled 
also Moreshoth, "The prophet Mieah was a native 
of this city, Ttwas two miles from Bleutheropotia; 
and near to i inthe vale of Zephathah, was foughe 
a fhimous battle between Asa, king of Judah, and 
Zorah, King of Chas, in whieh Asa defeated a mil 
lion of men, Josh, xv, 445 2 Chay xh By xiv. 1, 103 
Mieah i 1, 15 Tn the latter times of the Jewlsh 
commonwealth, Mareshah belonged to Tduniwea, ax 
did several other southerly elties of Judah. Tt was 
poopled by the Jowas, and thelr allies, in the time of 
Jolin THyreanus, Alexander Jannmus toek it from 
the Arabians, and Pompey restored it to its first ins 
habitants, Gabinios rebuilt it, and the Parthians 
destroyed it in the war of Antiygonus against Herod, 
(Jos, Att, xuL xiv, 

I, MARTAMNE, daughter of Alexander, son of 
Aristobulaa, and of Aloxandra, daughter of THyrea- 
Hus, bighepriest of the Jews, was the most beautiful 
ee of ber age, She married Herod the Great, 
yy Whom she had two sous, Alexander and Avistobue 
lia, and two daughters, Salampso and Cyprosy also 
ason called Herod, who diod young, during his studs 
jos at Rome. Tlerod was excessively fond of Ma. 
rianme, who but slightly returned his passion 5 and 
at length cherished a deadly hatred towards him 
Herod had her put to doath y hut afterwards bis atloes 
tion for her became stronger than ever, Josephus 
mentions a tower that tered bnilt’ in Jerusalem, 
which he named Mariamne, See Hrnen, 

Hl, MARTAMNE, daughter of the high-pricst 
Simon, and with of Herod the Greaty by whom sho 
had a son eallod Philip, who marriod tirst the fimous 
Hoerodias, who afterwards lived with Herod Antipas, 
who prt to death John the Baptist, Mark vi, 173 
Matt. xiv. 8 

I, MARK, the Evangelist, according to Papias 
Trontus and others, was the diseiple and interpreter 
of Peter, who speaks of hin, as is thought, (bE Bpist, 
chapov. 18) ae hissen inthe spieity probably hoeatve 
he had converted him. ‘The place and time at whieh 
Mark wrote his Gospel are uncertain, Clemens Ale 
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exandrinus and others aflirm that Peter going to 
Rome, about A. D. 44, Mark accompanied hit, and 
there wrote his Gospel, at the request of the breth- 
ren, who desired that he would give them in writing 
what he had learned from Peter by word of mouth, 
And they add, that when the apostle was informed 
what his disciple bad done, he commended his under- 
taking, aud gave his Gospel to be read in the churches, 
as au authentic work. See Gospe,.—Mark. 

A number of things are related as connected with 
the life und travels of Mark, after the close of the his- 
tory in the Acts of the Apostles ; (see Joun Manx 3) 
but as we have no means of attesting their truth, we 
omit all further mention of them here. 

Calmet is of opinion that the Gospel of Mark is an 
abridgment of that by Matthew. He often uses the 
same ters, relates the same facts, and notices.the 
sume circumstances. He sometimes adds particulars 
which throw great light on Matthew’s text; and 
there are two or three miracles in Mark, which are 
not in Matthew. (See chap.i. v. ix. xvi.) But what is 
the most remarkable is, that he forsakes Matthew in 
the order of his narration, from chap. iv. 12, to chap. 
xiv. 13, of that writer. In these places he pursues 
the order of time as noted by Luke and Jolin; and 
this has induced chronologers to follow Luke, Mark 
and John, rather than Matthew. He opeus his Gos- 
pel with the preaching of Johu the Baptist, and omits 
several parables related by Matthew, (chap, xx. xxi. and 
xxv.) us also several discourses of our Saviour to his 
disciples, and to the Pharisees, chap. v. vi. vii. Xvi. xviii. 

The origin of Mark’s Gospel forms an interesting 
subject of inquiry. We have seen that some of the 
ancients were of opinion that it was written under 
the dictation of Peter; but the grounds of this opinion 
are not ascertained. If Mark were son to that Mary 
(Acts xii. 12.) who resided at Jerusalem, and whose 
house was the resort of the faithful, he must have 
known many things which passed at Jerusalem, as 
well as Peter himself. He must also have been suf- 
ficiently versed in the Syriac language, and able to 
make use of whatever materials for true history were 
in circulation, which, probably, were many, though 
incomplete, while he would receive others from 
Peter. It appears from his history that Mark was 
much engaged in journeying ; sometimes w .h or for 
Barnabas, at other times, with or for Paul, and Pe- 
ter alsu. It is probable, that he composed his Gospel 
at inervals of such journeys, as Luke also did; and 
he is no more an epitomizer of Matthew than Luke 
is, with whom he agrees in many particulars. 

MARKET. The Market, or Forum, in the cities 
of antiquity, was different from the market in our 
English towns, where flesh meat, &c. is usually sold. 
When we read (Acts xvii. 17.) of the apostle Paul dis- 
puting with philosophers in the “market” at Athens, 
we are apt to wonder what kind of philosophers these 
market-folks could be ; or why the disputants could 
not engage in a place fitter for investigation and dis- 
cussion of abstruse and difficult subjects. So, when 
we read that Paul and Silas, having expelled the Py- 
thonic spirit, (Acts xvi. 19.) were led to the market- 
place, and accused, we may not be aware of the fit- 
ness Of a market for the residence of a tribunal of 
justice. But the fuctis, that the forum was usually a 
public market on one side only, the other sides of the 
area being occupied by temples, theatres, courts of 
justice, and other pabiic fuifein gy In short, the fo- 
rums were sumptuous squares, surrounded by deco- 
rations &e. of various, and often of magnificent kinds, 
Uere the philosophers ee and taught; here laws 
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were promulgated ; and here devotions, as well as 
uinusements, occupied the populace. The nearest 
approach to the composition of an ancient fortim, is, 
perhaps, Covent-garden, in London; where there is 
amurket iu the middle, achurch at one end,a theatre 
at one corner, and sitting magistrates close adjacent; 
under the piazzas, too, supposing them to be the re- 
sort of philosophers, much philosophic discussion 
might take place, and many an intricate subject might 
be examined. In our climate, such a shelter from ‘he 
cold, or rain, would hardly be thought sufficient ; but 
in the Bast, it would be sought from the heat, and 
the cool shade, or the covered settle, would be the 
place chosen, no less than the sequestered groves of 
Academus, at Athens. In short, if we add such a 
school, or any other, for philosophical instruction, or 
divinity lectures, we have nearly the composition of 
an ancient forum, or market-place, This removes 
entirely the seeming incongruity between discourses 
and disputations on the principles of theology and 
Christianity, and those commercial avocations which 
we usually assign to a market-place, On the same 
principle, when the Pharisees desired salutations in 
the market-places, (Mark xii, 88.) it was not merely 
from the country people who brought their produe- 
tions for sale, but, as they loved to be admired by 
religious people at the temple, the synagogues, &e. 
so they desired salutations from persons of conse- 
quence, judges, magistrates, dignitaries, &e. in the 
foruin, in order to display their importance to the 
people, to maintain their influence, &e. 

MARRIAGE is, among the Hebrews, a matter of 
strict obligation, They understand literally, and as 
a precept, the words addressed to our first parents: 
(Gen, i. 28.) “ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth.” They believe that he who does not 
marry his children, deprives God of the glory due to 
him, becomes in some sort a homicide, destroys the 
image of the first man, and isa reason why the Holy 
Ghost withdraws himself from Israel. This question 
is mooted in the Talmud: “ Who is he that prosti- 
tutes his daughter?” Tt is answered, “The father 
that keeps her too long in his house, or that marries 
her to an old man.” (Comp. 1 Cor, vii. 86.) The age 
at which wedlock becomes an obligation, with them, 
is twenty years; though generally they marry their 
children sooner, But if'a father marry his daughter 
before the age of puberty, which is at twelve years and 
a half, she may be separated from her husband for 
any slight disgust. Still, the virgins were betrothed 
very early; though not married till after twelve years 
old; whence come these expressions, “the spouse of 
one’s youth,” (Prov. ii. 17.) or one espoused in early 
life; also “the guide of one’s youth,” expressing a 
husband married young. 

In the first ages, marriages between brothers and 
sisters were necessary, because of the small nuniber 
of persons then in the world; but after mankind had 
become numerous, they were unlawful, and were 
prohibited under great penalties. (See Inerst.) 
However, the patriarchs long continued to espouse 
their near relations, intending thereby to avoid alli- 
ance with families corrupted by the worship of false 
gods; or to preserve in their own families the wor- 
ship of the true God, and the maintenance of the trne 
religion, of which they were the depositaries, Tor 
this reason Abraham appears to have married his 
half-sister, Sarah; and also to have sent his steward 
Bliezer to fetch a wife for his son Isaac from amon 
the daughters of his nephews. Jacob also espousea 
the daughters of his uncle, 
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From what has been said, it is easy to perceive why 
relibaey and barrenness was a reproach in Israel ; 
and why the daughter of Jephthal went to bewail 
her virginity 5 (Judy, xi. 37.) that is, being compelled 
to die timiurried gud childless. 

Young women, before theirmarriage, were called An- 
MAH, virgin, 1. o perliaps, shut wp, because they seldom 
appeared in public. “Phe manner in which a daughter 
wus demanded in marriage, may be seen in the in- 
stance of Hamor and Shechem, when they demanded 
Dinah of Jacob: (Gen, xxxiv, 8, &e.) “The soul of 
wy son Shechem longeth for your daughter; [ pray 
you, give her hin to wife, Let me find grace in your 
eyes, and what ye shull say unto me Twill give. Ask 
me never so much dowry and gift, and 1 will give 
according as ye shall say unto me* but give me the 
damsel to wile.” See also (Gen. xa y, 83.) the man- 
ver in which Eliezer demands Rebekah for Isaae ; 
and (Tobit vii, 10, 11.) the demand that'Tobias made 
of Sarah, the daughter of Raguel. The husband gave 
a dowry to his wife, as a kind of purchase-money, 
(See Dowry.) Before the contract, they agreed on 
What portion the man should give his bride, and what 
presents to ber father and brethren, Jacob served 
seven years for Leah, and seven additional years for 
Rachel; (Gen, xxix.) and the sisters compliun, some 
years after, that their father Laban liad applied their 
portions to his own use, Gen, xxxi, 15, (See also 1 
Sam. xvii. 25 ) 

The betrothing was performed either by a writing, 
or by a piece of'silver given to the bride, or by eohabit- 
ation and consummation, ‘This is the form of the 
writing: “On such a day, of sueh a month, in such 
a year, N. the son of N. has said to N. the daughter of 
N. Be thou my spouse according to the hiw of Moses 
and the Israelites, and Twill give thee for the portion 
of thy virginity the sum of two hundred Zuzin, as is 
ordained by the law. And the said N. has consented 
to become his spouse on these conditious, which the 
suid N. has promised to perform on the day of mar- 
riage. ‘To this the said N. obliges himself} and for 
this he engages all his goods, even as fur as the cloak 
that he wears upon his shoulder, Moreover, he 
promises to perform all that is generally intended in 
contracts of marriage, in favor of the Israelitish 
women, Witnesses N. N,N.” The promise by a 
piece of silver, and without writing, was made before 
Wilhosses, When the young man said to his mistress : 
* Receive this piece of silver as a pledge that you 
shall become my spouse.” Lastly, the engagement 
by cohabitation, according to the rabbins, was allow- 
ed by the law, (Deut. xxiv. 1.) but it had been wisely 
forbidden, because of the abuses that might happen, 
and to prevent clandestine marriages. “Afler the 
marriage was contracted, the young people had the 
liberty of seeing each oiher, which was not allowed 
to them before ; and if, during this time, the bride 
should trespass against that fidelity she owed to her 
bridegroom, she was treated as an adulteress, Thus 
the holy Virgin, after she was betrothed to Joseph, 
having conceived our Saviour Jesus Christ, might 
have boon punished as an adulteress, if the angel of 
the Lord had not satisfied Joseph. Between the 
time of being espoused and the marriage, there fro- 
quently passed a considerable interval ; whether be- 
cause of the under-age of the persons espoused, or for 
other reasons of necessity or decency. When the 
parties were agreed on the terms of marriage, and 
the time was fit for completing it, they drew up the 
contract, 


The rabbins inform us, that before the temple of | Did ‘Tamar contract a kind of marriage, by receiving ‘ 
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Jerusalem was laid in ruins, the i en anu bride 
wore crowne wt thor muri ge. Lo Seripture we find 
incution of the crown of the bridegroom, but not ot 
that of the bride; and, indeed, the head-dress of the 
Women was by no means convenient for wearing a 
crown, (Compare Isa, xi, 105 Cann. iii. ret iv Go 
forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold king 
Solomon with the crown wherewith his mother 
crowned him in the day of his espousals, and in the 
day of the gladness of bis heart.” The modern Jews 
in some places throw handily of wheat on the newly - 
mnarried couple, particwarly on the bride, saying, 
“Tnereaso and multiply.’ In other places they 
mingle pieces of money with ‘the wheat, which are 
gathered up by the poor, 

We see by the gospel, that the bridegroom had a 
Paranymphus, or brideman, ealled by our Saviour 
“ihe friend of the bridegroom,” John iii, 29, A num- 
ber of young people kept him company during the 
days of the wedding, to do him honor; as also young 
women kept company with the bride all this time. 
The companions of the bridegroom are expressly 
aenued in the history of Samson, (Judg, xiv. and 
Cant. v.13 vill. 18.) also the companions of the bride, 
Cant. i, 43 ii. 7; iii, 55 vill, 4; Ps, xlv. 0014, 15. The 
office of the brideman was to perform the ceremonies 
of the wedding, instead of the bridegroom, and to 
obey his orders, Some think that the Architriclinus, 
or governor of the feast, at the marriage in Cana, was 
the brideman, Paranymphus, or friend of the bride- 
groom, Who presided at the feast, and had the care of 
providing for the guests, John ii. 9 The friends and 
companions of the bride sang the Epithalamiun, or 
wedding song, at the door of the bride the evening 
before the wedding. Ps, xly. is an Epithalamium, 
entitled “A song of rejoicing of the well-beloved.” 
The ceremony of the wedding was performed with 

reat decorum, the young people of each sex being 
te separate, in distinet apartments, and at different 
tables. The reservedness fo the eastern people to- 
wards their women requircd this; and we see proofs 
of it in the marriage of Samson, in that of Esther, : 
and in the Canticls, ‘The young men diverted them- 
selves sometimes in proposing riddles, and the bride- 
groom appointed the prize to those who could ex- 
plain them, Judg. xiv. 14. 

Tho wedding ceremonies commonly lasted seven 
days fora nae and three days fora widow, So La- 
ban says to Jacob, respecting Leah—* fulfil her 
week,” Gen, xxix. 27, The ceremonies of Samson's 
wedding continued seven whole days, (Judg. xiv. 17, 
18.) as also those of that of Tobias, chap, xi, 12.0 
These seven days of rejoicing were commonly spent 
in the house of the woman’s father, after which they 
conducted the bride to her bushand’s home, 

Marriage, its forms, and the ideas connected with 
it, aro so dissimilar in different places, that it is ex- 
tromely difficult to form an adequate conception on 
the subject. As a partial illustration of them, we 
may state, on the authority of the Gentoo Code, that, 
in India, there are eight forms of contracting matri- 
mony, Some of these have little or no reference to 
customs alluded to in Seripture ; but others may af 
ford us information. We find among them the 
customary dowry given by the prepesed husband to 
the bride’s father, as in the ease of Sheehem, (Gen, 
xxxiy. 12.) and of David, 1 Sam. xviii, 24. To this 
may be referred the third and sixth forms. May not 
the fourth form contribute at least to throw a new 
light ov the story of Judah and Tamar? Gen, xxxviii. 
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“the pledges of—thy signet and thy bracelets, and the 
staff that is in thine hand,” as, at least, equally effica- 
cious, and certainly more permanent and confidential 
tokens, than “ necklaces or strings of flowers?” Did 

Tamar thus marry herself to Judah, though wnvit- 
tingly iu him? From the expression, (ver. 26.) “He 
kuew her again no more,” it would seem as if he 
might lawfully have known her again had he pleased. 
Although Tamar had been contracted to Er and to 
Onan, whether those marriages had been consuminat- 
ed may bear a question. When the forms of mar- 
riage are so simple as those of the fifth class, we 
need not be surprised at the ready giving of daughters 
in marriage ; as occurs frequently in Scripture. Is 
something like it alluded to, Malachi ii.11? The 
seventh form illustrates Deut. xxi. 11, of marrying a 
captive taken in war. The eighth form seems to re- 
semble the provision made in Exod. xxii. 16. From 
these different kinds, and, as it were, ranks of mar- 
riage, it appears that many ideas were attached 
to the connection anciently, and in the Kast, which 
differ greatly from those attending our uniform rites 
of contract; but they are necessary to be. well under- 
stood, before we determine on certain passages of 
Scripture history. 

“The third form, rsh,.is so called when the pa- 
rents of a girl receive one bull and cow from the 
bridegroom, on his marrying their daughter. The 
Jourth form, Kandehrub, is so called, when a man and 
woman, by mutual consent, interchauge their neck- 
laces or strings of flowers, and both make agreement, 
in some secret place; as, for instance, the woman 
says, ‘am become your wife,’ and the man says, ‘ 
acknowleige it.’ The fifth form, Pertjaput, so called, 
when the parents of a girl, upon her marriage, say 
to the bridegroom, ‘Whatever act of religion you 

erform, perform it with our daughter ;’ and the 

ridegroom assents to this speech. The sixth form, 
Ashore, so called, when a man gives money to a 
father and mother, on his marrying their daughter, 
and also givessomething to the daughter herself. The 
seventh form, Rakhus, so called, when a man marries 
a daughter of another, whom he has conquered in 
war. The eighth form, Peishach, so called, when, 
before marriage, a man, coming in the dress and dis- 
guise of a woman, debauches a girl, and afterwards 
the mother and father of the girl marry her to the 
same man, 

Mr. Harmer has the following observation, (No. 
Ixiii. p. 513. vol. ii.) on the contracts fur teniporary 
wives: “Sir J. Chardin observed in the East, that in 
their contracts for temporary wives, (which are known 
to be frequent there,) which contracts are made be- 
fore the Kady, there is always the formality of a 
measure of corn mentioned over and above the sum 
of money that is stipulated.” Itcan scarcely be 
thought, that this formality is recent in the East; it 
may, possibly, be very ancient, as, apparently, con- 
nections of this description are: if itcould be traced 
to pat‘iarchal times, it would, perhaps, account for 
Hosea’s purchasing a woman under this character, 
“for fifteen pieces of silver, and a certain quantity of 
barley,” chap. iii. 2. 

' The observations of baron du Tott appear to illus- 
trate, in some degree, the origin of this custom; at 
least, his account is amusing, and may serve to com- 
plete the hints of Mr. Harmer: “1 observed an old 
man standing, singly, before his door. The let [by 
which was determined who should receive the newly- 
arrived guest] fell upon him. The ardor of my 
new host expressed his satisfaction; and no sooner 
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had he shown me into a clean lower apartment, than 
he brought his wife aud daughter, both with their faces 
UNCOVERED; the first carrying a basin aud a pitcher, 
j and the second carrying a vapkin, which she spread 
over my hauds after I had washed them.” ‘The bar- 
on adds ina note, “We may observe, that the law 
of Namakrem, of which [ have spoken in my prelim- 
inary discourse, is not scrupulously observed by the 
Tartar women. We oughtalso to remark, that these 
people have many custonis, which seem to indicate 
the origin of those that are analogous to them among 
us. May we not also/ trace the motive of the nup- 
tial crown, and the comfits which are used at the 
marriages of Europeans, iu the manner in which the 
Tartars portion out their daughters? They cover 
them with millet. In the origin of society, seed grain 
ought necessarily to be the representing token of all 
wealth. A dish, of about a foot in diameter, was 
placed on the head of the bride ; over this a veil was 
thrown, which covered the face, and descended to 
the shoulders; millet was then poured upon the dish, 
which, falling, and spreading all around her, formed 
a cone, with a base corresponding to the height of 
the bride. Nor was her portion complete till the 
millet touched the dish, while the veil gave her the 
power of respiration, This custom wes not favora- 
ble to small people; and, at present, they estimats 
how many measures of millet a daughter is worth, 
The Turks and Armenians, who make their caleula- 
tions in money, still preserve the dish and the veil, 
and throw coin upon the bride, which they cal 
‘spilling the millet.” Have not the crown and the 
comfits the same origin?” (vol. i. p. 212.) If this be 
accepted as a probable reference to the origin of the 
custom of purchasing wives with seed corn, it may 
undoubtedly, be very ancient 5 but it might have some 
relation to good wishes for a numerous progeny. So 
among the Greeks, various fruits, as figs, or nuts, &e. 
were thrown by the youthful attendants upon the 
head of the bride, as an omen of fruitfulness ; and as 
good wishes of this kind were usual, (see Rebekah’s 
dismissal, Gen. xxiv. 60.) could any thing more aptly 
allude to them? Jts antiquity may be, at least, as re- 
mote under this idea as under the other. 

As the circumstances of Hosea’s behavior appear 
sufficiently strange to us, it may be worth while to 
add the baron’s account of marriages by Capin; 
which agrees with the relations of other travellers into 
the East: “There is another kind of marriage, which, 
stipulating the return to be made, fixes likewise the 
time when the divorce is to take place. This contract 
is called Capin; and, properly speaking, is only an 
agreement made between the parties to live together, 
for such a price, during such a time.” (Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 23.) It is scarcely possible to expect 
more direct illustration of the prophet’s conduct (Hos. 
iii.) than this extract from the baron affords. We 
learn from it that this contract is a regular form of 
marriage, and that it is so regarded, generally, in the 
East. Such a connection and agreement, then, could 
give no scandal, in the days of Hesca, though it 
would not be seemly under Christian manners. The 
prophet says—* So I bought her {my wife] to me for 
fifteen pieces of silver, and for a homer of barley, and 
a half homer of barley. And I said unto her, Many 
days sha't thou abide for me. Thou shalt not play 
the harlot, and thou shalt not be for another man; se 
will I also be for thee.” What was this but a marriage 
hy Capin, according to the account above given? 
And the prophet carefully lets us know, that he 
honestly paid the stipulated price; that he was very 
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su ict in his agreement, as to the behavior of his wife ; 
aud that he also bound himself to the same fidelity, 
during the time for which they mutually contracted. 
Tt may easily be imagined that this kind of marriage 
was liable to be abused ; and that it was glanced at, 
anil included, in our Lord’s prohibition of hasty di- 
vorces, need not be doubted. Had a certain writer 
proceeded no further than to consider the direction, 
* Let every man have [retain] his own wife, and every 
woman have [retain] her own husband,” (1 Cor. vil. 
2.) as relating to marriages of such imperfect connec- 
tion, (forthis is not the only kind contracted without 
much ceremony or delay,) bu.a his work and his 
principles would have beeu gainers by his prudence. 

Marriace Processions.—The procession accom- 
panying the bride from the house of her father to 
that of the bridegroum was generally one of great 
pomp, according tu the circumstances of the married 
couple; and for this they often chose the night. 
Hence, in the parable of the ten virgins that went to 
meer the bride and bridegroom (Matt. xxv.) it is said 
the virgins were asleep; and at midnight, being 
awakcu at the ery of the bridegroom’s coming, the 
foolis}. virgins found they had no oil to supply their 
lamjr« 3; which while they went to buy, the bridegroom 
apd ois attendants passed by. 

‘fir. Taylor has collected very copious information 
rslative to the marriage processions among the orien- 
tal people, in Fragments 49, 557, and 674. Many of 
ihe circumstances attending these will be found to 
eoutribute aid in the elucidation of two or three pas- 
sages of Seripture, but their value would not justify us 
in appropriating to them the space they would occupy. 
“Ata marriage, the procession of which I saw some 
years ago,” says Mr. Ward, (View of Hist. of Hindoos, 
vol. iii. p. 171, 172.) “the bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived at Serampore, to which 
place the bridegroom was to come by water. After 
Waiting two or three hours, at length, near midnight, 
it was announced, as #f in the very words of Scripture, 
“ Behold ! the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet 
him.” All the persons employed now lighted their 
Jamps, and ran with them in their hands, to fill up 
their stations in the procession; some of them had 
lost their lights, and were unprepared, but it was 
then too late to seek them, and the cavaleade moved 
forward to the house of the bride, at which place the 
company entered a large and splendidly illuminated 
area, before the house, covered with an awning, where 
a great multitude of friends, dressed in their best ap- 
parel, were seated upon mats. The bridegroom was 
carried in the arms of a friend, and placed in a superb 
seat inthe midst of the company, where he sata short 
time, and then went into the house, the door of which 
was immediately shut, and guarded by Sepoys. I 
and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain. Neyer was I so struck with our Lord’s beauti- 
ful parable, as at this moment:—and the door was 
shut.” 

In the beautiful parable of our Lord, there are ten 
virgins, who took their lamps, and went in a company 
to mest the bridegroom. Five of them were wise, 
endued with prudence and discretion; the other five 
were foolish, thoughtless and inconsiderate. The 
thoughtless took their lamps, but were so foolish as to 
take only a little oil in them to serve the present oc- 
casion. But the prudent, mindful of futurity, and 
knowing that the coming of the bridegroom was un- 
certain, as well as filling their lamps, prudently took 
a quantity of oil in their vessels to supply them, that 
they might be ready to go forth at a moment’s warn- 
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ing. Having waited long for the bridegroom, and he 
not appearing, they all, tired with long watching, and 
fatigued with tedious expectation, were overcome 
with sleep, and sunk into profound repose. But lo! 
at midnight they were suddenly alarmed with a cry 
“The bridegroom, the bridegroom cometh! Hasten 
to meet and congratulate him.” Roused with this 
unexpected proclamation, they all got up and trim- 
med their lamps. But the oil, in those that belonged 
to the foolish virgins, being consumed, they were in 
the utmost confusion when they found them gone 
out; and having nothing in their vessels to trim them 
with, they began to see their mistake. In this ex- 
tremity they entreated their companions to impart to 
them some of their oil, telling them that their lamps 
were gone out. To these entreaties the prudent an- 
swered, that they had only previded a sufficient 
quantity for their own use, and therefore advised 
them to go and purchase oj] of these who sold it. 
They departed accordingly, but while absent on this 
errand, the bridegroom came, and the prudent vir- 
gins, being prepared for his reception, went along 
with him to the nuptial entertainment, and the deor 
was shut. After some time the others returned, and, 
knocking Joud, supplicated earnestly for adniissien. 
But the bridegroom repulsed them, tellingthem, Ye 
pretended to be my friends, and to do me honor on this 
occasion ; but ye have not acted as friends, for which 
reason I know you not: 1 do notacknowledge you as 
my friends, and will not admit strangers. ; 

From another parable, in which a great king is 
represented as making a most magnificent entertain- 
ment at the marriage of his son, (Matt. xxii.) we learn 
that all the guests, who were honored with an inyita- 
tion, were expected to be dressed in a manner suita- 
ble to the splendor of such an occasion, and as a to- 
ken of just respect to the new-married couple ; and 
that after the procession, in the evening, from: the 
bride’s house, was concluded, the guests, before they 
were admitted into the ball where the entertainment 
was served up, were taken into an apartment and 
viewed, that it might be known if any stranger had 
intruded, or if any of the company were apparelled 
in raiment unsuitable to the genial solenmity they 
were going to celebrate ; and such, if found, were 
expelled the house with every mark of ignominy and 
disgrace. From the knowledge of this custom the 
following passage receives great light and lustre, 
When the king came in to see the guests, he discov- 
ered among them a person who had not on a wed- 
ding garment. He called him and said, Friend, how 
came you to intrude into my palace im a dress so un- 
suitable to this occasion? The man was struck 
dumb ; he had no apology to offer for this disrespect- 
ful neglect. The king then called to his servants, 
and bade them bind him hand and foot, to drag him 
out of the room, and thrust him out into the midnight 
darkness. (Harwood.) 

Levirate Marrraces. There is one’circumstance 
connected with this subject among the Hebrews, that 
should not be omitted here. The law of Moses 
obliged one brother to marry the widow of another, 
who died without children, that he might raise up 
seed to him. This is called Levirate. The custom 
seems to have heen in force, among the Hebrews and 
Canaanites, before the time of Moses; since Judah 
gives Er his first-born, and Onan his second son, to 
Tamar, and obliges himself to give her also Shelah, 
his third son. The instance of Ruth, who married 
Boaz, is an evidence of thiy practice under the judges, 
Boaz was neither the father of, nor the nearest rela- 
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tion to, Elimelech, father-in-law of Ruth, the widow 
of Mahlon; yet be married her, afier the refusal of 
the next of kin. The rabbins suggest many excep- 
tions and limitations to this law; as, that the obliga- 
tion on the brother of marryiug his sister-in-law, re- 
gards only brothers born of the same father and 
mo her; that it has respect only to the eldest brother 
of the deceased ; and further, supposes that he was 
not married ; for if he were married, he might either 
take or leave his brother’s widow. If the deceased 
brother had left a natural or adoptive son or daughter, 
a grandson or grauddaughter, the brother was under 
no obligation to marry his widow. If the dead per- 
son lefi many wives, the brother could marry but one 
of them if the deceased had many brotliers, the eld- 
est alone hada right to all bis estate, and enjoyed the 
property which his wife had brought him. They add, 
that the marriage of the widow with ber brother-in- 
law was performed without solenimity, because the 
widow of the brother who died not having ehildren, 
passed for the brother-in-law’s wife, without any oc- 
casion for further ceremony. Notwithstanding, cus- 
tom required that this should be done in the presence 
of two witnesses, and that the brother should give a 
piece of movey to the widow. The nuptial blessing 
was added, anda writing to secure the wife’s dower. 
Some believe, that this law was not observed after the 
Babylonish captivity, because, since that time, there 
has been no distinction of inheritances among the 
tribes, 

The law was this, in case of a refusal by the broth- 
er to marry the widow; (Deut. xxv. 7.) “If the man 
like not to take his brother’s wife, then Jet his broth- 
er’s wife go up to the gate unto the elders, and say, 
“My husband’s brother will not perform the duty of 
a hiusband’s brother; then shall his brother’s wife 
come into him, in the presence of the elders, and 
loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit iu bis face, 
and shall say, ‘So shall it be doné unto that man that 
will not build up his brother’s house.’ And his name 
shall be called in Israel, ‘The house of him who hath 
had his shoe loosed.’” Remark, (1.) the word ren- 
dered shoe (>33, naal,) usually means sandal, i. e. a 
mere sole held on the foot in a very simple manner; 
and is so understood by the Chaldee Targums, by 
the LXX,and by the Vulgate. (2.) The primary and 
radical meaning of the word rendered face (+15, pent,) 
is surface, the superficies of any thing. Mr. Taylor 
suggests, then, that the directions of the passage may 
be to this purpose ; the brother’s wife shall loose the 
sandal from off the foot of her husband’s brother, and 
shall spit wpon rvs face, or surface, (i. e. that of the 
shoe,) and shall say, &e.—in which case the ceremo- 
by is coincident with the following : 

Tournefort says, (vol. ii. p. 316.) “A woman may 
demand to be separated from her husband if he ” de- 
clitie her intiinacy; “ifthe woman turn her slipper 
upside down in presence of the judge it is a sign,” 
and is taken as evidence against her husband. “ ‘The 
judge sends to look for the husband, bastinades him, 
and dissolves the marriage.” A more particular ac- 
count of this ceremony is given by Aaron Hill: 
(Travels, p. 104.) “The third divorce practised by 
‘the Turks, is, when a inan” withholds his personal 
intimacy from his wife, “ yet refuses to dismiss her. 
Being summoned by her friends before a judge, and 
forced to bring her with him to the same appearance, 
when the charge is read against him, she is asked if 
she will then affirm the truth of that accusation ? 
Hereupon she stoops, and taking off her slip- 
per, spits upon the sole; and strikes on her hus- 
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band’s forehead. Modesty requires no further con- 
firmation from the female plaintiff; and sentence is 
immediately pronounced, in favor of the lady, who is 
thenceforth free to marry as she pleases ; and is en- 
titled, notwithstanding, to a large allowance from her 
former consort’s yearly income.” 

These ceremonies difter in some things, however ; 
for in the case of complaint against her own husband, 
for personal abstinence, the wife takes off her own 
shoe aud spits upon it; but in the case of complaint 
against her husband’s brother for refusing to be his 
locum tenens, aud declining her intimacy, she takes 
off his shoe and spits upon it. Moreover, the text 
does not say she shal] turn up the sole, and spit 
upon it, {such inversion signifying a very ditierent 
matter, as may be seen in Busbequius, (Fp. 169.) and 
could have no place in the case of the husband’s 
brother,) but she shall spit upon the face or upper 
part of it, as an oath, affirmation, and evidence, ef 
his refusal “to build up his brother’s house.” It de- 
serves notice that the appellative plirase which brands 
the character.of the refuser is not “ the house of him 
who had his shoe loosed, and was spit upon ;” hut 
the reference is to the loosing of the shoe only, the 
more considerable disgrace being omitted. 

This custom seems to be alluded to, with some va- 
riation, in the case of Ruth’s kinsman, (Ruth iv. 7.) 
where it seems clearly to include the force of an 
oath, “for to confirm all things.” This form of an 
oath, then, like that of placing the hand under the 
thigh, appears sufficiently strange to us, yet, being 
binding on those who took it, it might fully answer 
its purpose. Why the subject to which it alludes was 
signified by the shoe in particular, might possibly be 
ascertained by au accurate attention to some of the 
senses in which the word fool, or feet, is used, Jer. ii. 
25; Ezek. xvi. 25; Isa. vit. 20 ; xxxvi. 12; in Heb. &c 

Is there a gradation observable in the treatment of 
more distant relatives, though the nearest of kin re 
maining, as in the case of Ruth? The man himself 
plucked off his own shoe; and gave il to his neighbor 
it was not plucked off by the petitioner, nor was ¥ 
given to her; but it was loosened, perhaps decent 
ly, and deliberately, by himself, and given by him tw 
his neighbor ; implying, probably, a smaller portion 
of indignity, as the relation was more remote, and 
his obligation to comply with the custom propertion- 
ately less urgent. This affords an answer to Miz 
chaélis’s question, (No. 59,) which Niebuhr has not 
replied to. 


Christ has restored marriage to its first perfection, 
by banishing polygamy, and forbidding divorce, ex- 
cept in the case of adultery, (Matt. v. 32.) nor leaving 
to the parties so separated, the liberty of marrying 
again, Luke xvi. 18. (See Divorce.) Our Saviour 
blessed and sanctified marriage by being present 
himself at the wedding at Cana, (John ii. 1, 2.) and 
Paul declares the excellence of Christian marriage, 
when he says, (Eph. v. 32.) “ Let every one of you so 
love his wife, even as himself, and the wife see that 
she reverence her husband.” “So ought men to 
love their wives as their own bodies; he that loveth 
his wife, loveth himself. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. Thisis a 
great mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ and 
the church.” The union of husband and wife rep- 
resents the sacred and spiritual marriage of Christ 
with his church. The same apostle assures us 
(Heb. xiii. 4.) that “ marriage is honorable in all, and 
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the bed undefiled ; but whoremongers and adulterers 
God will judge.” The New ‘Pestament: preseribes 
no particular ceremony for the solemmixing of mat 
rimony; but in the chureh, a blessing has always 
been given to the married couple, 

MARRIAGE VEIL, see Vern, 

MARS’ HILL. Our translators have entirely 
spoiled the narrative of the historian in Acts xvil. 19, 
22, by rendering “they took Paul, and brought him 
unto Areopagus.... then Paul stood in the midst 
of Mars’ hill? Now as Mars’ hillis Areopagus US 
Jated, and as both Areopagius and Mavs’ hill signify 
the sume place, the same name ought to have been 
preserved in both verses; a which case the narra 
tive would have stood thus.—“'They took Paul, and 
brought him before the co at of the Areopagites,” or 
the court which sat on Areopagus.... “and Paul 
stood in the midse before the court of the Aveopa- 
gites, anu said, Ye chief men of Athens.” (See A Kh 
GraGus.) ‘The propriety of the apostle’s discourse is 
greatly illustrated by considering the important, the 
senatorial, and even the learned, character of his 
auditors, 

MARTIA, sister of Lazarus and Mary, Upon one 
occasion, When our Saviour visited them at Bethany, 
Martha was very busy in preparing supper, while 
Mary sat at our Saviour’s feet, hearing his doctrine 
with great attention, Luke x, 88—42, Martha com- 
Hained and wished Mary to rise and assist her, 
But Jesus made answer, “Martha, Martha, you are 
very busy and in much trouble to provide indifferent 
and unnecessary things; there is but one thing 
necessary, and Mary has chosen the better part, 
which shall not be tuken trom her’ Some time 
after this, Lazarus falling sick, the sisters sent word 
to Jesus, who was then beyond Jordan; but he 
departed not thence till he knew Lazarus to be 
dent, When he approached Bethany, Martha went 
out co meet himy expostulated with him on his de- 
lay ; and professed her faith in him. Jesus bade 
them bring him to Lazarus’s tomb, and there raised 
him from the dead, John xi, 20, &e. (See Lazarus.) 
Six days before his passion, Jesus, being at Bethany, 
on his way to Jerusalem, was invited to eat by a 
Pharisee, called Simon the leper, John xii, Martha 
attended upon the guests, of whom Lazarus was one , 
and Mary poured a box of precious perfiime on the 

-head and feet of Jesus, Matt. xxvi. G, &e. This is 
all we know of Martha, The Latins and Greeks 
maintain, that she died at Jerusalem, as also Ma- 
ry and Lazarus, and that they were all buried 
there, 

MARTYR, properly, denotes a witness ; in eccle- 
siastical history, a witness, by the shedding of his 
blood, in testifying the truth. Thus martyrs are «lis- 
tinguished from confossors, properly so called, who 
underwent great afflictions for their confession of the 
wruth, but without suffering death, ‘The term martyr 
occurs only thrice in the New Testament, Acts xxii, 
20; Rev. ii, 183 xvii. 6. 

I. MARY, the wife of Joseph, the mother of Jesus, 
was, it issaid, daughter of Joachim and Anna, of the 
tribe of Judah; but Scripture mentions nothing of 
her parents, not even their names, unless Heli (Lake 
iii. 23.) be the same as Joachim. She was of the 
royal race of David, as was Joseph her husband 3 and 
was also cousin to Elisabeth, wife of Zechariah the 
priest, Luke i. 5,86. The Greek text bse i, 18.) im 

vorts that Mary was espoused to Joseph, who, aecord- 
Ing to the usages of the Hebrews, had the same power 
over her as if she were his wife. (See Marriages.) 
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Some time after the espousals the angel Gaorel an 
peared to Mary, to aequaint her, that she shor ld he 
the mother af the Messiah, Luke i, 26,27, &e, Mary 
asking how this could be, sinee she knew not nan 
the angel replied, that “The Holy Ghost should 
come upon her, and thet the power of the Highest 
should overshadow her” Po contin his nese, 
and show that nothing was impossible to God, he 
added, that her cousin Etisabeth, who was both old 
wand barven, was then in the sixth month of her preg. 
naney, Mary answered, & Behold the handniaid of 
the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.” She 
soon afterwards set out for Hebron, to visit: her 
cousins and as soon as Elisabeth heard the volee of 
Mary, her ehild (John the Baptist) leaped in ler 
womb; she was filled with the Holy Ghost, and eried 
out, * Blessed art thou among wamen,” &e, Mary, 
filled with acknowledgment and supernatural light, 
praised God, saying, * My soul doth mapnity the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Sa- 
viour,” &e, Mary continued with Elisabeth about 
three months, and then returned to her own house, 

When Mary was ready to He in, an ediet of Ceesar 
Augustus deereed, that all subjects of the enpire 
should go to their own cities, to register their names, 
according to their families. Joseph and Mary, who 
were both of the lineage of David, went to RBethle- 
hom, whenee spring their fimily. But while they 
were here, the tine being fulfilled in-whieh Mary 
was to be delivered, she brought forth her first-born 
aon, Whom she wrapped in swaddling-elothes, and 
laid in the manger of the stable whither they lad 
been compelled to tuke up their residence, as they 
could find no place in the inn, (See Canavanserat) 
Angels made the event known to shepherds, who 
were in the flelds near Bethlehem, and whe cane in 
the night to see Mary and Joseph, and the ehild in 
the manger, and to pay hin thelr adoration, Mary 
took notice of all these things, and laid them up in 
her heart, Luke ii, 19. A few days afterwards, the 
Magi or wise men came from the Fast, and brought 
to Jesus the presents of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh, Matt ii, 8, &e. The time of Mary’s purifiea. 
tion being come, that is, forty days after the birth of 
Jesus, sho went to Jerusalem, to present her sen in 
the temple, and there to offer the sacrifice appointed 
by the hoy, for the purification of women after ehild- 
birth, Luke ii, 21, When Joseph and Mary were 
about to return to their own country, Nagareth, the 
angel of the Lord appeared te Joseph ina dream, 
bidding hin retire into Egypt with Mary and the 
child, because Herod designed to destroy it, Matt, ii. 
13, Id. Joseph obeyed the admonition, and eontin= 
ved in Egypt till after the death of Hered, when he 
returned to Nazareth with his wife and the ehild, 

Mary is only mentioned two or three times ater. 
wards in the sacred history, Luke ti, 40; Jehn ii, 1; 
xix, 26—27, Me. She was with the apostles, no 
doubt, at the ascension of our Saviour, ne continued 
with them at Jerusalem, waiting the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. Atter this time she dwelt with John 
the evangelist, who regarded her as his own mother 
Some have believed that Mary finished her life by 
martyrdom, from those words of Simeon, “A sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul alse,” Luke ii, 3S, 
TheCatholic church has understood this literally, and 
the Virgin is very often represented with a swerd 
thrust through her vitals. But this is generally and 
more properly referred to ber affliction, at beholding 
her son's crucifixion ; ne history mentions her mau> 
tyrdom. 
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[The following remarks and suggestions are from 
the English editors of Calmet, aud may pass for what 
they are worth. On similar principles it would not 
be very diflicult to prove or disprove any historical 
fact. R. 

Traditions seldom or never retain, unadulterated, 
for any length of time, the original truth from which 
they took their rise. Yet some of them convey in- 
formation, though disguised, which more regular 
history does not afford. Among these Mr. Taylor 
classes the report, that Luke was a painter, and had 
painted the portrait of the mother of our Lord; con- 
ceiving that we find in the writings of this sacred 
penman such a description of the Holy Mother, as 
may justly be called her portrait; that is—the por- 
trait of her charaeter and mind, not of her person 
aud countenance. We are scarcely introduced to 
this interesting personage, (chap. i. 29.) when we are 
told, that “she was troubled, and cast in her mind 
What manner of salutation this should be.” The word 
rendered troubled, does not import any deficiency of 
natural courage, but simply the agitation of her mind, 
dashing, as it were, backwards and forwards like 
water ; now thinking well, now suspecting ill, of this 
Salutation. Aud to this sense agrees the word 
dsioyitero, reasoning within herself, examining both 
sides of the question, dialogwizing pro und con, as to 
the nature of the present occurrence. A very natu- 
ral action, surely, for a person of understanding and 
manners! And this character for reflection and 
thought is retained by Mary, where we next find her: 
(chap. ii. 19.) she “kept all these things, and pondered 
them in her heart.”—She collected and preserved 
these events in the storehouse of her mind, and lay- 
ing them beside one another, compared them togeth- 
er; by this means they mutually served as objects 
illustrative of each other. Again, verse 51, “She 
kept all these sayings in her heart.” But the form of 
the verb here used is Ser ‘yer. (before, it was surer/ver,) 
she closely watched, with all the affection of her 
heart, all these sentiments, tosee what turn they 
would take. 

Now, nothing of this depicturing of the character 
of Mary appears in any of the other evangelists; 
Luke alone ‘has thus painted her. Moreover, this 
character is perfectly agreeable to the warning given 
her by Simeon, that a sword shoukl pierce her re- 
flective and considerate heart ; or rather, that a jave- 
lin, thrown by a fierce hand, after having pierced 
its object, should wound her deeply, in its further 
course. It is perfectly agreeable, also, to the solici- 
tude which, many years afterwards, induced her to 
think her son, our Lord, overdid himself; that is, ex- 
ceeded his strength, in labors, &c. We have seen a 
picture of the mind of Holy Mary ; the evangelist 
draws another of her actions. We have found her 
thoughtful and reflective ; she was, also, discreet and 
active; for after her salutation, she determined to 

_ put to the test the information she had received ; and 
to judge by her own eyes and ears, whether her 
elder friend Elisabeth had really “conceived a son in 
her old age;” and whether this was really the sixth 
month of her pregnancy. Elisabeth had concealed 
herself during five months, but this Mary did not 
know: Elisabeth’s pregnancy might, however, be 
reported in her neighborhood, and so the informant 
of Mary might have told her no great news ; nothing 
worthy of being a sign in confirmation of what he 
had predicted. It might also have been the third 
month, or the eighth, in which case the imperfection 
of the information would have been apparent. Mary 
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staid till she saw a son horn. Nothing, then, could 
be so discreet as placing herself under the protection 
of a person of the age and character of Elisabeth. 
Nor is this all; for Mary went in haste on this, to her, 
extremely important business: it follows, that she 
must have been in circumstances of life which permit- 
ted thisinstant exertion. No person extremely peor, 
no person in servitude, no person under any author- 
itative control, could have made this hasty journey, 
This, then, is another feature in the picture of Mary, 
as drawn by Luke. But the inference from Mary’s 
situation in life is of still greater consequence. That 
education contributes essentially to form a thinking 
mind, we know from every day’s experience; and 
we have seen that such a miud was Mary’s. It is 
evident, also, from what is called her Song, that she 
had read the Scriptures of the Old Testament with 
attention; and as reading was not (as it is not, at this 
day) a common acquisition among women of the low- 
est class in the East, the possessiqu of it removes Mary 
from that class, had we no other proof. It seems to 
have been an error in critics to take Mary’s Song for 
a sudden vocal effusion, by instantaneous inspiration ; 
there are so many allusions in it to passages of the 
then extant Scriptures, that this appears to be im- 
probable. It is not likely that instantaneous inspira- 
tion should have repeated sentiments already record- 
ed, and public to the whole nation. Something not yet 
known, something looking forward, som thing of sufli- 
cient consequence to justify its being revealed, is what 
we should rather expect from such an efflatus of the 
Holy Spirit. It will be observed, also, that the sacred 
writer does not assert the instant inspiration of Mary : 
his words are, speaking of Elisabeth, she “was filled 
with the Holy Ghost ;” and speaking of Zechariah, he 
“ was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied ;” 
whereas,concerning Mary, hesays nothing of the kind; 
but simply, “ Mary said.” This distinction of phrase is 
not favorable to the notion ofa sudden verbal inspi- 
ration, in which the party speaking is the mere organ 
of the Sacred Spirit. We know not whether it be 
necessary to remind our readers, that lo say, is often 
used, when writing, not speech, is the subject. We 
have the phrase among ourselves, “He says in this 
letter "—“ He tells us in sucha place”—* Your cor- 


| respondent says that ”—and that the same idea is an- 


nexed to the verb to say, in Scripture, appears, 
among many other places, from John i. 23, Isaiah 
said, (that is, wrote,) vii. 88. The Scripture hath 
said, Rom. vii. 7. The law hath said, Gali. 9. As 
we said (that is, wrote) before, so say (that is, write) I 
again, &c. We may then consider the Song of Ma- 
ry as composed—written—under the illumination of 
the Sacred Spirit; and being committed to paper, it 
comes under the principle which we have endeavored 
elsewhere to establish, (see Luxe,) thet Luke sought 
out and procured all the written documents which he 
could obtain for his purpose. The fact may he, that 
during the residence of Mary with Elisabeth (three 
mouths or more) she penned this song; and copies 
of it were extant, one of which Luke employed in 
his history. ; 
Now, the acquisition of writing by a young Jewish 
woman, adds to proofs already suggested, that Mary 
was in respectable circumstances, and had received 
a liberal education ; for we are not to attribute to 
those times, and to that country, the same diffusion 
of knowledge as obtains among ourselves. Writing 
and reading were rare among the men, much more 
rare among the women; and the possession of them 
seems to be decisive against that poverty which some 
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have unwittingly attached to the condition of our 
Lord and his parents. 

We remark, further, that Luke is the writer who 
last nientions Mary the mother of Jesus by name, 
{Acts i. 14.) and she is the only woman whom be thus 
distinguishes. On the whole, the inference is clear, 
that we are obliged to him for a portrait of this high- 
ly distinguished person ; not indeed of her features, 
but of her character and conduct: and thus the tra- 
dition, of which no critic has ever been able to make 
any thing probable, may be explained with some ap- 
pearance of consistency. 

II. MARY, the mother of Mark, had a house in 
Jerusalem, to which it is thonght the apostles retired 
after the ascension of our Lord, and where they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. This house was on mount 
Sion, and Epiphanius says, it escaped the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, and was changed into a very 
famous church, which continued several ages. After 
the imprisonment of Peter, the faithful were assem- 
bled in th’s house, praying, when Peter, delivered 
by the ministry of an angel, knocked at the gate, 
Acts xii. 5, 12. 

IlJ. MARY Creopnas, the sister of Mary the 
mother of our Lord, was wife of Cleophas, and 
mother of James the Less, and of Simon, brethren 
of our Lord, John xix. 25; Luke xxiv. 10; Matt. 
xxvii. 56,61. She believed early on Jesus Christ, 
and at length accompanied him in some of his jour- 
neys, to minister to bim, followed him to Calvary, 
and was with the Virgin at the foot of his cross. She 
was also present at his burial, and prepared perfumes 
to embalm him. But going to his tomb on Sunday 
moruing very early, with other women, they learned 
from an angel that he was risen, of which they in- 
formed the apostles. By the way Jesus appeared to 
them, and they embraced his feet, worshipping him. 
The year of her death is not known. 

TV. MARY, sister of Lazarus, who has been con- 
founded with the woman mentioned Luke vii. 37, 
39. See Marrua. 

V. MARY Maepaten, one of the females who fol- 
lowed Jesus, in company with his apostles, when he 
preached the gospel from city to city. She took her 
surname either from the town of Magdala in Gali- 
lee, beyond Jordan, or from Magdolos, a town at the 
foot of mount Carmel, perhaps the Megiddo of Josh- 
ua xvii. 1]; 2 Kings ix. 27; xxiii. 29. Luke (viii. 2.) 
and Mark (xvi. 9.) observe, that she had been deliy- 
ered by Christ from seven devils. This some under- 
stand literally ; others figuratively, for the crimes and 
wickednesses of her past life. Others maintain, that 
she had always lived in virginity, and consequently 
was a different person from the sinner mentioned by 
Luke, (chap. vii. 36.) and by the seven devils, they 
understand a real possession, which is not inconsist- 
ent with a recluse life. She followed Christ in his 
last journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, and was at 
the foot of the cross with the Holy Virgin. She 
continued on mount Calvary till our Saviour’s death, 
and saw him placed in his tomb; after which she 
returned to Jerusalem, to prepare to embalm him 
after the sabbath was over, John xix. 25; Mark xv. 
47. All the sabbath day she remained in the city, 
and the next day, early in the morning, she went to 
the sepulchre, with Mary the mother of James and 
Balome, Mark xvi. 1, 2; Luke xxiv. 1, 2. Being 
come to his tornb, they saw two angels, who informed 
them that Jesus was risen. On this, Mary Magdalen 
ran to Jerusalein, to acquaint the apostles. Return- 
ing to the sepulchre, and stooping forward to exam- 
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ine the inside of the tomb, she there saw two angels 
sitting, one at the head and the other at the botom 
of the tomb. (See Seputrcure.) They asked her 
why she wept. To which she replied, “They lave 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.” Immediately turning about, she saw 
Jesus, who asked her what she looked for. She an- 
swered, “Sir, if you have removed my Master, let 
me know it, that I may take him away.” Jesus said 
to her, Mary! Immediately she knew him, and cest 
herself at his feet, to kiss them. But Jesus said to 
her, “Touch me not, for [am net yet ascended to my 
Father.” q. d. You shall have leisure to see me here- 
after ; go now to my brethren, my apostles, and tell 
them, I shall ascend to my God and their God; to 
my Father and their Father. Thus had Mary the 
happiness of first seeing our Saviour after his resur- 
rection. She related this to the apostles, but they 
did not believe her, till her report was confirmed by 
other testimony. 

It has been thonght by Calmet and others, that 
“the sinner,” mentioned in Luke vii. 86, was Mary 
Magdalen; but this is hardly credible, Magdalen he. 
ing always named in company with wemen of the 
best character and quality ; as (Luke viii.) with Jo- 
anna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanah, 
and many others. Generally she is named first of 
her company, even before Mary the mother of Jesus, 
Mark xv. 47. She was, also, a woman of property ; 
she not only “ ministered to Jesus of her substance,” 
while he was living, but she was one of these who 
bought spices to embalm him after his death, Matt. 
xxvii. 55, 563 Luke xxiii. 56; John xx. Probably 
she was not young; and, therefore, the story of her 
following Jolin to Ephesus is entitled to no attention ; 
vet, asthe name Mary was very common among the 
Jews, some woman bearing it might accompany the 
apostle, and give occasion to the mistake. 

MASCHIL, which is a term found asa title to 
some of the Psalms, imports he that instructs or makes 
to understand. Some interpreters think, that it sig- 
nifies an instrument of music; but it is much more 
probable that it signifies an instructive song. 

MASH, the fourth son of Aram, (Gen. x. 23.) 
called Meshech in 1 Chron. i.17. _Eochart believes 
he inhabited mount Masius in Mesopotamia, and gave 
his name to the river Mazecha, whose source is 
there. 

MASHBAL,, a city of Asher, yielded to the Levites 
of the family of Gershom, (1 Chren. vi. 74.) is said by 
Eusebius to have been in the vicinity of meunt 
Carmel near the sea. Jn Josh. xix. 26, it is called 
Misheal ; and in xxi. 80, Mishal. 

MASORA, see Lanevace, p. 609. 

MASREKAH, a city of Idumea, (Gen. xxxvi..36; 
1 Chron. i. 47.) and probably a plantation of vines. 

MASSA, a name given to the encampment of the 
Hebrews at Rephidim, when the people, wanting 
water, began to murmur against Meses and the Lord, 
as if they had doubted of his presence among them, 
Exod. xvii. 2, &c. 

MASSADA, acastle or fortress in the tribe of Ju- 
dah, west of the Dead sea, or the lake Asphaltites, 
not far from Engedi, situated ona steep reck, of very 
difficult access, Jonathan the Asmonean, brother 
of Judas Maccabeeus, fortified it against the kings of 
Syria, and Herod the Great made it still more im- 
pregnable. 

It is mentioned by Josephus in his aecount of the 
last war of the Jews against the Romans, as having 
been taken possession of by Eleazar, a grandson of 
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the famous Judas Gaulonites, at the head of the Si- 
earii, or assassins. Flavius Sylva besieged the castle 
with such vigor, that finding escape impessible, Elea- 
zar prevailed upou his companions to kill one an- 


other, The last that survived set fire to the castle. 
This happened A. D. 71. (Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 
28—33.) 


MATTAN, son of Eleazar, father of Jacob, and 
randfather of Joseph, husband to the Virgin Mary. 
uke (iti. 23.) makes Heli, sou of Mattan, to be father 
of Joseph ; but it is thought that Heli is the same as 
Joachim, father of Mary, and father-in-law to Joseph, 
So that Matthew (i. 15, 16.) gives the direct geneal- 
ogy of Joseph, and Luke that of Mary. 

MATTANAAH, an encampment of Israel, (Numb. 
xxi. 18, 19.) which Eusebius says was on the Arnon, 
twelve miles from Medaba, east. ” 

I. MATTATHIAS, son of Jolin, of the family 
of Joarib, and of the race of the priests, was the 
first who opposed the persecution by Antiochus 
Epiptanes, 1 Mac. ii. A. M. 3837. He had five sons, 
who inherited their father’s undaunted spirit, and 
made a determined stand against the oppressvrs of 
their country and the persecutors of their religion. 
Mattathias and his sons being joined by the Asside- 
ans, the most religious as well as valiant men of Is- 
rael, they marched through the country, destroyed 
the altars dedicated to false gods, circumcised the 
children that had not received circumcision, hum- 
bled the children of pride, and delivered the law 
froin its subjection to strangers, aud from the power 
of the king. Being near his death, Mattathias as- 
-sembled his sons, and exhorted them to be truly 
zealous for the law, and ready to sacrifice their lives 
for the covenant of their ancestors. He was buried 
at Modin, in the sepulchre of his ancestors, and all 

. Israel made a great mourning for him. 

II. MATTATHIAS, son of Simon Maccabzens, 
and grandson of Mattathias, was killed treacherously, 
with his father and one of his brethren, by Ptolemy, 
son-in-law of Simon, in the castle of Docus, | Mac. 
xvi. 14—16. 

MATFHEW, an apostle and evangelist, was son 
of Alpheus, a Galilean by birth, a Jew by religion, 
and a publican by proyession, Mark ii. 14; Luke vy. 
27. The other evangelists call him only Levi, which 
was his Hebrew name; but he always calls himself 
Matthew, which was probably his name as a publi- 
can, or officer for gathering taxes. He does not 
dissemble his former profession, thus exalting the 

race of Christ, which raised him to the apostleship. 

is ordinary abode was at Capernaum, and his office 
out of the town, at the sea of Tiberias, whence he was 
called by Jesus to follow him, Matt. ix. 9; Luke ii. 
13, 14. It is probable that he hada previous knowl- 
edge of the miracles and doctrine of Christ, whom 
he might have heard preach. He was made an 
apostle the same year he was converted, and, con- 
“sequently, he was called to the apostleship in the 
first year of Christ’s ministry. He is sometimes 
named the seventh among the apostles, and some- 
times the eighth. The most general opinion of both 
ancients and moderns is, that he preached and suffered 
martyrdom in Persia, or among the Parthians, or 
in Caramania, which then was subject to the Par- 
thians.. 

Matthew wrote his Gospel while in Judea, but 
whether in the Hebrew or Syriac language, then 
common in the country, or in Greck, cannot be de- 
termined. See Gosper.—Matthew. ; ; 

I. MATTHIAS, one 4 — disciples who con- 
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tinued with our Saviour from his baptism to his 
ascension, (Acts i. 21, 22.) and was after the ascension 
associated with the eleven apostles. We know 
nothing further of him. 

Il. MATTHIAS, son of Theophilus, high-priest 
of the Jews, succeeded Simon, A. M. 3999, and after 
oue year was deposed by Herod the Great, because 
he thought him engaged in the confederacy with 
Matthias, son of Margaloth, and Judas, son of Sari- 
pheus, who pulled down from over the gate of the 
temple the golden eagle that Herod had set up. (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xvii. 8.) 

Il, MATTHIAS, son of Ananus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeded Simon Cantharus, A. D 41, 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 6.) 

IV. MATTHIAS, son of Theophilus, and another 
high-priest of the Jews, succeeded Jesus, son of Ga- 
maliel, A. D. 65. (Joseph. Bel. Jud. v. 33.) 

V. MATTHIAS, a Jew, of the party of the Mace- 
donians, or Syrians, sent by Nicanor to Judas Mac- 
cabeus, with proposals of peace, 2 Mac. xiv. 19. 

MAZZAROTH, Job xxxviii. 382. Our margin 
properly supposes this word to denote the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, a broad circle in the heavens, 
comprehending all such stars as lie inthe path of the 
sun and moon. As these luminaries appear to pro- 
ceed throughout this circle annually, so different 
parts of it progressively receive them every month ; 
and this progression seems to be what is meant by 
“bringing forth mazzaroth in his season,” q. d. 
*Canst thou by thy power cause the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies in the zodiac, and the seasous 
of summer and winter, which ensue on their prog- 
ress into the regular aunual or monthly situations ?”* 

MEASURE. See the general table of Weights, 
Measures, and Money, of the Hebrews, at the end of 
the Dictionary. Also the particular names of each, 
as Suexer, T'atent, Barn, Epuag, &e. 

MEATS. (See Anrmats.) It does not appear 
that the ancient Hebrews were very nice about the 
seasoning and dressing of their food. We find 
among them roast meat, boiled meat, and ragouts. 
Meats that were offered were boiled in a pot, 1 Sam. 
ii. 15. Moses (Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 26.) forbids 
to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk ; which may be 
understood as forbidding to sacrifice it while it 
sucked ; or that it should not be boiled in the milk 
of its dam; as the Hebrews explain it. They might 
not kill a cow and its calf in the same day; nora 
sheep, or goat, and its young one at the same time. 
They might not cut off a part of a living animal to eat 
it, either raw or dressed. If any lawful beast or bird 
should die of itself, or be strangled, and the blood 
not drain away, they were not allowed to taste of it ; 
and if in any bird was found a thorn, pin, or needle, 
that had gored it; or in any beast an imposthume, 
or disease of the entrails; or if it had been bitten by 
any beast, they ‘were not to eat of it, Exod. xxii. 31; 
Lev. v. 23 vii. 243 xvii. 15; xxii. 8. He that by in- 
advertence should eat of apy animal that died of 
itself, or that was killed by any beast, was to be un- 
clean till the evening, and was not purified till he 
had washed his clothes. They ate of nothing dressed 
by any other than a Jew, nor did they ever dress 
their victuals with the kitchen implements of any 
but one of their own nation. 

The prohibition of eating blood, or animals that 
are strangled, has been always rigidly observed by 
the Jews. They do not so much as eat an egg, if 
there appear the least streak of blood in it. When 
an animal is to be killed, it must be performed by a 
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skilfill person, because of the circumstances to he 
observed, For the tine must be proper for the ac- 
tion, nnd the knife must be very sharp, and without 
notehes, that the blood may run without iterruption, 
They let itspill itself! upon the ground, or on ashes, 
and afterwards take ittup. ‘They put the meat into 
salt for an hour before they put it into the pot, that 
the blood may run quite out; otherwise they must 
hot eat the meat, except they roast it, ‘They take 
great care to cut away the sinew of the thigh of 
such animals as they intend to eat, according to 
Gen. xxxii, 22. And in several places of Germany 
and Italy, the Jews will not eat any of the hinder 
qnarter, because great nicety is required in taking 
away this sinew as it should be done; and few 
know how to do it exactly. They forbear eating 
any fat of oxen, sheep, goats, or animals of this kind, 
according to Lev. vil, 23, &c. but other kind of fat 
they think is allowed them, See Parr, 

Tn the Christian church, the custom of refraining 
from things surangled, and from blood, continued 
for along time. In the council of the apostles, held 
at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.) itwas declared that converts 
fron paganism should not be subject to the legal cer- 
emonies, but that they should refrain from. idolatry, 
from fornication, from eating blood, and from such 
animals as were strangled, and their blood thereby 
retained in their bodies ; whieh decree was observed 
for many ages by the church, Augustin affirms, 
that in the church they observed the distinetion of 
certain meats, so long as the wall of separation was 
kept up between the Jews and the converted Gen- 
tiles, and the Christian ehureh, composed of these two 
sorts of people, was vot yet entirely formed 3 but 
that when there were no longer any Israelites ac- 
cording to the flesh, there were no longer any persons 
who made this distinetion. 

Mears orrersp vo Ipons, 1 Cor, viii. 7, 10.—At 
tho first settling of the church there were many dis- 
piites concerning the use of meats offered to idols, 
Some newly converted Christians, convinced that an 
idol was nothing, and that the aistinetion of clean 
and unelean creatures was abolished by our Saviour, 
ate indifferently of whatever was served up to them, 
even among pagans, without inquiring whether the 
meats had been offered to idols. They took the 
same liberty in buying meat sold in the market, not 
regarding whether it were pure or inipure, accord- 
ing tothe Jews; or whether it had been offered to 
idols. For among the heathen, as well as among 
the Jews, there were several sacrifices, in which 
only a part was offered on the altar, the rest: belong- 
ing to him who offered it, which he disposed of at 
his pleasure, or ate with his friends, But other 
Christians, weaker, or less instrncted, were offended 
at this liberty, and thought that eating of meat whieh 
had been offered to idols, was a kind of partaking in 
that wicked and sacrilegious offering. This diver- 
sity of opinion produced some seandal, to which 
Paul thought it behoved him to provide a remedy, 
Rom. xiv. 20; Tit.i. 15. He determined, therefore, that 
all things were clean to such as were clean, and that 
an idol was nothing at all. ‘That a man might safely 
eat of whutever was sold in the shambles,and need not 
scrupulously inquire from whenee it came ; and that 
ifan unbeliover should invite a believer to eat with 
him, the believer might eat of whatever was set be- 
ora him, &c. 1 Cor, x. 25, &e. But at the same 
time he enjoins, that the laws of charity and pru- 
dence should be observed; that believers should be 
cautious of scandalizing or offending weak minds ; for 
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though all things might be Jawfi, yet all things 
wore notalways expedient, ‘Chat ne one ovght to 
sook his own acconmodation or satisfhetion, exclu 
sively, but that each should have regard to that of 
his neighbor, That ifany ene should warn another, 
“This has been offered to idols,” he shonld not eat of 
it, for the sake of him who gave the warning ; not 
so much for fear of wounding his own conscience, 
as his brother’s: in-a word, that he who is weak 
and thinks he may not indifferently use all sorts of 
food, should forbear, and eat herbs, Rem. xiv. 1, 2 
Iris certain, however, that Christians generally ab- 
stained from eating meat that had been effered to 
idols, for in Rev. ti. 20, the angel of Thyatira is re- 
proved for suffering a Jezebel in his ehureh, who 
called herself a prophetess, and seduced the servants 
of God to commit impurity, and to eat meat that had 
heen conseerated to idols, Tertullian says, that 
Paul has put the key of the flesh-market into our 
hands, by allowing us the use of all sorts of meat, 
evcepl that which has been offered to idols ; and we know 
that in the persecutions by the Roman eniperors, 
they often polluted the flesh sold in the sham- 
bles, by consecrating it to idols, that they might re- 
dnee the Christians to the necessity of purchasing 
that, or of totally abstaining from flesh, 

MEDAD and ELDAD, two men who were among 
those whom God inspired with his Holy Spirit, to 
assist Moses in the government, Numb, xi, 26—80, 
The Jews affirm, that they were hrothers by the 
mother’s side to Moses, and sons of Jochebed and 
Elizaphan, 

MEDAN, or Manan, the third son of Abraham 
and Keturah, (Gen. xxv. 2.) is thought, with Midian 
his brother, to have peopled the country of Midian 
or Madian, east of the Dead sea, 

MEDEBA, a city east of Jordan, in the southern 
part of Reuben, (Josh, xiii, 16.) not far from: Hesh- 
bon, Tsaiah (xv. 2.) assigns it to Moab, because the 
Moabites took it from the Israelites; whereas Jose- 
phus ascribes it to the Arabians, beeause they made 
themselves masters of it towards the conelusion of 
the Jewish monarchy. The inhabitants of Medeba 
having killed Johu Gaddis, brother of Judas Macca- 
breus, as he was passing to the country of the Naba- 
theans, Simon and Jonathan, his brethren, revenged 
his death on the children of Jambri, as they were 
conducting a bride to her husband. Burekharadt 
deseribes the ruins of this town, whieh still retains 
its ancient name, 

MEDIA, a country east of Assyria, which is sup- 
yosed to have been peepled by the descendants of 
Tadai, son of Japheth, Gen, x, 2 Esther (i. 8, 14, 
18, 19; x. 2.) and Daniel (v.28 5 vi. 3, 12, 15; viii, 20.) 

commonly put Madai for the Medes, and so most 
interpreters understand it, The Greeks maintain, 
that this country takes name from Medus, son of 
Medea; and truly if what has been said under the 
article Manat may be relied on, or if this son of 
Japheth peopled Macedonia, we must then seek an- 
other origin for the people of Media, 

Media has been taken in sometimes a larger and 
sometimes a narrower extent, Ptolemy makes its 
limits to the north to be a part of the Caspian sea, 
and the mountains of the same name, and the Cadu- 
sians; the greater Armenia west: the countries of 
the Parthians and Hyreania east; Persia, Susiana, 
and a part of Assyria, south, Its capital was Beba- 
tana, Judith i 1 This city is also mentioned Ezra 
vi. 2, under the namo of Achmeta, 

{Ancient Mepia, called by the Hebrews Maar 
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extended itself on the west and south of the Caspian 
sea, from Armenia on the north to Farsistan or Per- 
sia proper on the south ; aud included the districts 
now called Shirvan, Adserbijan, Ghilan, Masande- 
ran, and Trak Adjemi. It covered a territory larger 
than that of Spain, lying between 30 and 40 degrees 
of north latitude; and was one of ‘the most fertile 
aud earliest cultivated among the kingdoms of Asia. 
It had two grand divisions ; of which the north-west- 
ern was called Atropatene, or Lesser Media, and 
the southern Greater Media. The former corre- 
sponds to the modern Adserbijan, now, as formerly, 
a province of the Persian empire on the west of the 
Caspian, surrounded by high mountains of the 
Tauritic range, except towards the east, where the 
river Kur, or Cyrus, discharges its waters into the 
Caspian. The greater Media corresponds principally 
to the modern frak Adjemi, or Persian Irak. 

Media is one of the most ancient independent 
kingdoms of which history makes mention. Ninus, 
the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, encountered 
in his wars a king of Media, whom he subdued, and 
whose land he madea province of the Assyrian empire. 
For five hundred and tweuty years, the Medes re- 
mained subject to the Assyrian yoke; but at last, 
when Tiglath-pileser and Shalimaneser began to de- 
populate whole districts of western Asia, and trans- 
port their inhabitants into the cities of the Medes 
end other regions of interiof Asia, the patience of 
the Medes was exhausted. They rebelled ; and the 
overthrow of Sennacherib before Jerusalem, his 
subsequent flightand murder, and the confusion iu 
the Assyrian royal family, completed their deliver- 
ance. Six years they passed in a sort of anarchy, 
arising from internal dissensions and parties, until at 
length, about 700 B. C. they found in Desoces a 
wise aud upright statesman, who was proclaimed 
king by universal consent. He reigned over Media 
alone, whose six tribes he united into a single nation, 
His son and successor, Poraorres, brought first the 
Persians, and then all upper Asia, to the river Halys, 
Cappadocia included, under the Median dominion. 
He ventured afterwards to attack Assyria, and laid 
siege to Nineveh; but lis army was defeated and he 
himself killed. Hissnecessor, Cyaxares, determined 
to take vengeance on the Assyrians for his father’s 
death ; but as he was about to besiege Nineveh, he 
received intelligence, that the Scythians had made 
an irruption into Media. He marched against them ; 
was defeated ; and it was not till after eight and twenty 
years, that Media could free itself from the oppres- 
sion of these rude and tnexpected enemies. Cyax- 
ares now appeared again before Nineveh, and con- 
quered it, with the help of his ally, Nabopolassar, the 
first king of Babylon. Assyria now became a Medi- 
an province. ‘This widely extended Median empire 
wus inherited, after the death of Cyaxares, by his son 
Astyaces; who, thirty-five years afterwards, about 
556 B. C. delivered it over to his grandson, Cyrus, 
king of the Persians. (Herodot. lib, i. ¢. 95—130.) 

Tn this way arose the Medo-Persian kingdom ; 
aud the laws of the Medes and Persians are always 
mentioned by the sacred writers together, Esth. i. 
1Y; x. 2; Dan. vi. 8, 12, et al. So also the annals of 
the Medes and Persians are mentioned together, 
Esth. x. 2. Indeed. from this time onward, the man- 
ners, customs, religion and civilization of the Medes 
anid Persians seein ever to have become more and inore 
amalgunated, And in general it would seem, as 
we may gather from the ancient Zend writings, that 
the Medes, Persians and Bactrians were originally the 
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| same people, having in common one language, the 
| Zend, aud one religion, the worship of Ormuzd, the 
| highest being, uuder the symbol of fire. The priests 
of this religion, the Magi, were a Median race, to 
whom were intrusted the cultivation of the sciences 
and the performance of the sacred rites. Among 
these, and, as is supposed, before the time of Cyrus, 
appeared Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, as a reformer, or 
rather as the restorer of the ancient but now degen- 
erated religion of light; whose disciples have main- 
tained themselves even to the present day in Persia 
and Tndia, under the name of Guebres. (See Rosen 
miiller, Bibl. Geogr. [. i. p. 289, seq.) *R. 

Isaiah describes the Medes as instruments and ex- 
ecutioners of God’s decrees against Babylon, (chap. 
xiii, 17, 185 xxi. 2, 3.) and Jeremiah (xxv. 25.) 
speaks of the misfortunes which were to happen to 
the Medes. [le foretells, that they also, in their turn, 
were to drink of the cup of God’s wrath; and it is 
likely that Cyrus made them suffer the evils they 
were here threatened with. F 

MEDIATOR. In covenants between man and 
man, in which the holy name of God is used, 
he is witness and mediator of all reciprocal prom- 
ises and engagements. Thus Laban and Jacob 
made a covenant on mount Gilead ; (Gen. xxxi. 49— 
54.) and when the elders of this place made a cove- 
nant with Jephthah, they called on the name of the 
Lord, Judg. xi. 10. When God gave his law to the 
Hebrews, and made a covenant with them at Sinai, 
a mediator was necessary, who should relate the 
words of God to the Hebrews, and their answers to 
him ; in order that the articles of the covenant be- 
ing agreed to by each party, they might be ratified 
and confirmed by blood, and by oath. Moses on 
this occasion was mediator between God and the 
people, as Paul says, (Gal. iii. 19.) “The law was 
added because of transgressions, and was ordained 
by angels in the hand of a mediator.” In the new 
covenant which God has been pleased to make with 
the Christian church, Jesus Christ is the mediator 
of redemption. He was the surety, the sacrifice, 
the priest, and the intercessor of this covenant. He 
has sealed it with his blood, has proposed the terms 
and conditions of it in his gospel, has instituted the 
form of it in baptism, and the commemoration of it 
in the sacrament of his body and blood. Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, enlarges on this office 
of mediator of the new covenant, exercised by Christ, 
Heb. viii. 6; ix. 15; xii. 24. (See also 1 Tim. ii. 5.) 

In all ages, and in all parts of the world, there has 
constantly prevailed such a sense of the infinite ho- 
liness of the supreme Divinity, with so deep a con- 
viction of the imperfections of human nature, and 
the guilt of man, as to deter worshippers from com- 
ing directly into the presence of a Being so awful :— 
recourse has therefore been had to mediators, 
Among the Sabians the celestial intelligences were 
constituted mediators ; among other ido!laters their va- 
rious idols; and this notion still prevails in Hindostan 
and elsewhere. Sacrifices were thought to be a kind of 
mediators; and, in short, there has been a universal 
feeling, a sentiment never forgotten, of the necessity 
of an interpreter, or mediator, between God and 
man. As Luther said—T will have nothing co do 
with an absolute God.” 

MEDICINE, or Prysre, is an invention, by Jesus 
son of Sirach, ascribed to God himself, Eeclus. 
xxxviii. 1, &c. Scripture makes no mention of physi- 
cians before the time of Joseph, who commanded his 
servants, the physicians of Egypt, to embalu the body 
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of Jacob, Gen. 1.2. The art of medicine, however, 
was very ancient in Egypt. They ascribed the in- 
vention of it to Thaut, or to Hermes, or to Osiris, or 
to Isis; and some of the learned have thought that 
Moses, having been instructed in all the learning of 
the Egyptians, must also have known the chief se- 
crets of medicine. ‘They also argue it from his in- 
dications concerning diseases, the leprosy, infirmities 
of women, animals, clean and uncléan, &e. It does 
not appear that physicians were common among the 
Hebrews, especially for internal maladies, but for 
wounds, fractures, bruises, and external injuries, they 
had physicians, or surgeons, who understood the 
dressing and binding up of wounds, with the appli- 
cation of medicaments. (See Jer, viii. 225 xlvi. 11; 
Ezek. xxx. 21.) Asa, being diseased in his feet, and 
having applied to physicians, is upbraided with it, as 
contrary to that confidence which he ought to have 
had in the Lord, 1 Kings xv. 23; 2 Chron. xvi. 12. 
Hezekiah, having a bile, probably a pestilential one, 
was cured by Isaiah, on the application of a cataplasm 
of figs, 2 Kings xx.7; Isa. xxxviii. 21. But there 
was no remedy known for the leprosy, or for dis- 
tempers which were the consequences of inconti- 
neuce. When Job was afilicted with a very terrible dis- 
temper, we hear no mention of recourse to physic or 
to physicians; his malady was looked upon as an im- 
mediate stroke from the hand of God. The low 
state of the art of medicine, with the persuasion that 
distempers were effects of God’s anger, or were caused 
by evil spirits, was the reason that in extraordinary 
maladies the sufferers applied to diviners, magicians, 
enchanters, or false gods. Sometimes they applied to 
the prophets of the Lord for cure; or, at least, to 
know whether they should recover or not. When 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, by a fall from the roof of his 
house, was greatly hurt, he sent to consult the false 
god Bnal-zebub at Ekron, 2 Kings i. 2, &c. Jeremiah 
(viii. 17.) speaks of enchantments used against the 
biting of serpents, and other venomous animals. Ha- 
zael was sent by the king of Syria to consult Elisha 
the prophet as to the issue of his distemper, 2 Kings 
vii. 8. Naaman the Syrian came into the land of Is- 
rael, to obtain from Elisha a cure for his leprosy, 2 
Kings y. 5,6. And when our Saviour appeared in 
Palestine, although there can be no doubt that there 
Were physicians in the country, it is evident that the 
people placed but little confidence in them. (Comp. 
Mark v. 26; Luke viii. 43.) They brought to our 
Saviour and his apostles multitudes of diseased peo- 
ple from all parts of the land. 

MEDITATE, to think closely and seriously on 
any thing. The chief employment of the just is to 
meditate on the law of God day and night, Psalm i. 2. 

MEEKNESS, a calm, serene temper of mind, not 
easily rufiied or provoked; a disposition that suffers 
injuries without desire of revenge, and quietly aequi- 
esces in the dispensations and will of God, Col. iii. 
12. This temper of mind is admirably fitted to dis- 
cover, to consider, and to entertain truth, (Jam. i. 
21.) and is ranked among the fruits of the Spirit, Gal. 
Vv. 23. 


MEGIDDO, a city of Manasseh, (Josh. xvii. 11 3. 


Judg. i. 27.) famous for the defeat of king Josiah, (2 
Kings xxiii. 29, 30.) who was overcome and mortally 
wounded there by Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt. 
Herodotus, speaking of this victory, says that Necho 
obtained it at Magdolos. The waters of Megiddo are 
mentioned in Judg. v. 19. 

Megiddo was certainly in, or near, the great plain 
of Esdraelon, which had been the scene of many bat- 
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tles; as of Gideon with the Midianites, of Saul with 
the Philistines, of Josiah with Pharaoh-necho, of Ju- 
das Maceabreus with ‘Tryphon; (1 Mac. xii. 40, d&e.) 
as. in later ages it was of combats between the 'Tar- 
tars and Saracens. Jt is alluded to under this char- 
acter, Rev. xvi. 16. For a fuller account of the to- 
pograpby of Megiddo and its vicinity, see the Biblical 
Repository, vol. i. p. 602. 

MELCHISEDEC, king of justice, king of Salem, 
and priest of the Most High God. Seripture tolls us 
nothing of his father, or of his mother, or of his gene- 
alogy, or of his birth, or of his death, Heb. vii. L—3. 
And in this sense he was, a8 Paul says, a figure of 
Jesus Christ, who is a priest for ever, according to the 
order of Melchisedec ; and not according to the order 
of Aaron, whose origin, consecration, life and death 
are known. 

When Abraham returned from pursuing the eon. 
federate kings, (Gen. xiv. 17.) Melchisedec came to 
meet him as far as the valley of Shaveh, (afterwards 
named the King’s Valley,) and presented him refresh - 
ments of bread and wine; or he offered bread and 
wine in sacrifice to the Lord, for he was priest of the 
Most High God, And he blessed Abraham, saying, 
“ Blessed be Abraham of the Most High God, pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth; and blessed be the Most 
High God, who hath delivered thine enemies into thy 
hand.” Abraham, desirous to acknowledge in him 
the quality of priest of the Lord, offered him tithes of 
all he had taken from the enemy. After this there is 
no mention of the person of Neiehineries only the 
psalmist, (ex. 4.) speaking of the Messiah, says, “Thou 
art a priest for ever, after the order of Meichisedec.” 
Paul (Heb. v. 6, 10.) unfolds the mystery of Melchise- 
dec. First, he exalts the priesthood of Christ, as a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedee—who 
in this quality, “in the days of his flesh, offered up 
prayers and supplications, with strong erying and 
tears, unto him that was able to save him from - Nate 
and was heard in that he feared,” ver. 7. He also 
says, that our Saviow as a forerunner is entered for 
us into heaven, being made a high-priest for ever after 
the order of Melehisedec. “For,” he adds, “to this 
Melchisedee, king of Salem, and priest of the Most 
High God, Abraham gave tithe. Now Melehisedec is 
according to the interpretation of his name ; first, king 
of (T'sedek) justice ; secondly, king of (Salem) peace ; 
who is without father, without mother, without gen- 
ealogy; who has neither beginning nor end of life. 
Consider, therefore, how great this Melchisedec is, since 
Abraham himself gives him tithe, and receives his 
blessing. Moreover, Levi, who (now) receives tithes 
from others, paid them himself, as one may say, in 
the person of Abraham, since he was in the loins of 
Abraham his ancestor, when Mel.hisedee met that 
patriarch.” ‘ 

Jerome thought that Salem, of which Melchisedee 
was king, was not Jerusalem, but the city of Salem, 
near Scythopolis ; and where he thinks Jacob arrived 
afier his passage over Jordan, when returning from 
Mesopotamia, Gen. xxxiii. 18. But the majority of 
interpreters differ from Jerome in this. 

The person of Melchisedece presents an interestin 
subject of inquiry. He has been variously suppose 
to be the Holy Spirit, the Son of God, an angel, Enoch, 
and Shem. [But the safest and most probable opin- 
ion is that, which considers Melchisedee as a right- 
eous and peaceful king, a worshipper and priest of 
the Most High God, in the land of Canaan ; a friend 
of Abraham, and of a rank elevated .bove him, This 
opinion, indeed, lies upon the fave of the sacred 
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record in Gen. xiv. and Heb. vii. ; and it is the only 
one which ean be defended on any tolerable grounds 
of interpretation. What can be more improbable 
than all the opinions aboye enumerated 2? The most 
popular of thei all, viz. that Melehisedee was Christ, 
would of course force us to adopt the interpretation 
in Heb. vii. that ‘Christ was like himself’; and that 
acomparison is there formally instituted between 
Christ and himself! the mere mention of which is its 
best refutation, That Melchisedee was Shem has 
been very elaborately, but fincifully, supported by 
Mr. Taylor; for whose remarks those who may wish 
to peruse them are referred to the quarto edition of 
Calmet, Fragm. 660, seq. (See Stuart’s Comm. on 
the Ep. to the Hebrews, vol. ii. Excurs. iii. p. 364.) *R. 

MIELITA, sce Maura. 

MEMBER properly denotes a part of the natural 
body, 1 Cor. xii. 12—25.  Figuratively, sensual affee- 
tious, like a body consisting of many members; 
(Rom. vii. 28.) also, true believers, members ef 
Chrisv’s mystical body, as forming one society or 
body, of which Christ is the head, sph. iv. 25. 

MEMPHIS, see Norn. 

MENAHEM, see Mananem. 

MENE, a Chaldean word, signifying he has num- 
bered, or he has counted. Ata feast which Belshazzar 

ave to his courtiers and concubines, where he pro- 
eae the sacred vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which Nebuehadnezzar had carried to Babylon, 
there appeared on the wall a form like a hand, writ- 
ing these words, Mene mene, tekel, upharsin; (God) 
has numbered, has weighed and divided. Daniel ex- 
plained this ill-boding inscription to the king, Dan. 
vy. 25, seq. See Betsnazzar. 

MENTL, an idol, worshipped by the idolatrous Jews 
in Babylon, and in honor of which, along with Gad, 
they held festivals and lectisternia, Is. Ixv. 11. Meni, 
in the opinion of the best interpreters, was most 
probably the same as Astarte or the planet Venus, 
which oceurs in the astrological mythology as the 
second star of fortune, along with the planet Jupiter, 
Gad, or Baal.) (See Asvarorna I. and Baan, p. 121.) 

eremiah (vii. 18; xliv. 17, 18.) speaks of her as 
Nines of heaven, and, with Isaiah, (Ixv. 11. Heb.) 
shows that her worsnip was popular in Palestine, 
and among the Hebrews. She was worshipped by 
the Phenicians and Carthaginians, from whom Is- 
rael learned her worship. Isainh reproaches them 
with setting up a table to Gad—fortune, good for- 
tune, or the lord of fortune—and with making liba- 
tious to Meni. Jeremiah says, that in honor of the 
queen of heaven, the fathers light the fire, the moth- 
ers knead the cakes, and the children gather the 
wood to hake them, Elsewhere, the Israelites de- 
-elared to Jeremiah, that notwithstanding his remon- 


strances, they would continue to honor the queen of 


heaven, by oblations, as their fathers had done before 
them ; and that ever since they had left off to sacri- 
fice tothe queen of heaven, they had been consumed 
by the sword and by famine. [But it must not be 
osiet that many interpreters have referred both 
Meni and Astarte to the moon ; of which the follow- 
ng peneths may serve as an illustration, R., 

Ve see by Strabo, (lib. xii.) that mén, the month, 
or moon, had several temples in Asia Minor, and in 
Persia, and that they often swore by the mén of the 
king, that is, by his fortune. “As the worship of 
Diana Luna, or the moon, was very famous among 
the Greeks and Romans, so was that of the god Lu- 
nus in the East. There are a great many monu- 
iments of him; he was named Mén (41/1) in Greek, 
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and honored by this name in Phrygia, where vas a 
place, according to Athenwus, (lib. ii, p. 47.) called 
Maroc xeut. ©The Street of Mens that is, of the god 
Lunus, Jen also signifies a mouth in Greek; and 
there was a temple of Mén, or Lunus, in this place. 
Wesee also the god Mén, or Lunus, on several medals 
of the towns of Lydia, Pisidia and Phrygia. Ona 
medal of Antiochus, struck in Pisidia, the god Lunus 
hath a spear in one hand, and holds a Victory in the 
other, and hath a cock, a symbol of the rising sun, at 
his feet. Spartian, in his life of Caracalla, says, that 
prince came to Carrha [Charran] on lis birth-day, 
1 honor to the god Lunus. He adds further, that 
the people of Carrhe did stillsay, what had formerly 
been written by learned authors, that ‘they who call 
the moon by a feminine word, and consider her as a 
woman, will be always addicted to women and sub- 


jeet to their command; but those who think the 


moon to be a male god, will have the dominion over 
women, and sufler nothing by their intrigues 2 henee 
he concludes, that it comes to pass, that the Greeks 
and Egyptians, though they name the moon by a 
word of the feminine gender, in common discourse, 
yet in their mysteries they call him a male god.” 
(Montfaucon, Antiq. Expl. Supp, vol. 1.) See Ipor- 
ATRY, 

MEPHAATH, a city of Reuben, (Josh, xiii, 18.) 
yielded to the Levites of the family of Merari, Josh, 
xxi, 37. 

I, MEPHIBOSHETH, a@ son of Saul, and his 
concubine Rizpah, who was delivered by David to 
the Gibeonites, to be banged before the Lord, 2 Sam, 
xxi. 8, 9. 

Il. MEPHIBOSHETH, a son of Jonathan, also 
called Merib-baal, (See Mentp-eaar.)  Mephibo- 
sheth was very young when his father was killed in 
the battle of Gilbog, (2 Sam. iv. 4.) aud his nurse was 
in such consternation at the news, that she let the 
child fall, who from this accident was lame all his 
life. When David found himself in peaceable pos- 
session of the kingdom, he sought for all that re- 
mained of the house of Saul, that he might show 
them kindness, in consideration of the friendship 
between himand Jonathan. He told Mephibosheth, 
that for the sake of Jonathan his father, he should 
have his grandfather's estate, and eat always at the 
royal table, 2 Sam.ix. 1, &c. Some years after this, 
when Absalom drove his father from Jerusalerm, 
Mephibosheth ordered his servant Ziba to saddle him 
an ass, that he might accompany David; for being 
lame, he could not go on foot. But Ziba himself 
went after David, with two asses laden with pro- 
visions, and reported that Mephibosheth staid at Je- 
rusalem, in hopes that the people of Israel would 
restore him to the throne of his ancestors. David, 
thus deceived, said to Ziba, I give to you all that be- 
longed to Mephibosheth. When David returned to , 
Jerusalem in peace, Mephibosheth appeared before 
him in deep mourning, having neither washed his 
feet, nor shaved his beard, since the king went, and 
David then discovered the truth, Nevertheless Ziba 
continued to possess half his estate. Mephibosheth 
left. a son named Micha; but the time of his death ia 
not known, 1 Chron, vill, 34. ; 

MERAB, or Merop, the eldest daughter of wi 
Saul, was promised to David in marriage, iu rewarc 
for his vietory over Goliath; but was given to Adriel, 
son of Barzillai the Meholathite, 1 Sam. xiv. 49; 
xviii. 17, 19. Merab had six sons by him, who were 
delivered to the Gibeonites and hanged before the 
Lord, The text intimates, that the six men delivered 
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to the Gibeonites, were sons of Michal, daughter of 
Saal, and wife of Adriels but see under Aprig.. 

MERATO'TH, a priest of the race of Aaron, son 
of Zerahiah, wand futher of Amariah, among the high- 
priosts, 1 Chron. vi. 6. 

MERAN, or Merri, a people of Arabia, Baruch 
iii, 20 

MERCURY, a fabulous god of the ancient hea- 
then, the messenger of the celestials, and the deity 
that presided over learning, eloquence, and traffic. 
The Greeks named bin Hermes, an interpreter, be- 
cause they considered hin as interpreter of the will 
of the gods. Probably, it was for thif reason that the 
wople of Lystra, having beard Paul preach, and 
having seen him heal a lame man, would have offer- 
ed sacrifice to him, as to their god Mercury 3 and to 
Barnabas as Jupiter, because of his venerable aspect, 
Acts xiv. 11, 

MERCY, a virtue which inspires us with com- 
passion for others, and inetines us to assist them in 
their necessities. That works of merey may be ae- 
ceptable to God, as Christ has promised, (Matt. v. 7.) 
it is not enough that they proceed from a natural 
sentiment of humanity, but they must be performed 
for the sake of God, and from truly pious motives, 
In Scripture, merey and truth are commonly joined 
together, to show the goodness that precedes, and 
the fhithfulness that accompanies, the promises 5 or, 
a goodness, a clemency,a merey that is constant and 
fuithti, and that does not deceive. Mercy is also 
taken for favors and benefits received from God or 
man; for probity, justice, goodness, Merciful men, 
in Hebrew chasdim, are men of piety and goodness, 
Mercy is often taken for giving of als, Proy. xiv. 
84; xvi. GO; Zach, vii. 9% 

Mercy, as derived from misertcordia, may import 
that sympathetic sense of the suffering of another by 
which the heart is affected. Tt is one of the noblest 
attributes of Deity, speaking after the manner of men, 
and explaining what, by supposition, may pass in the 
mind of God, by what passes in the huni mind. 
The object of merey is misery : so God pities human 
misery, and forbears to chastise severely: so man 
pities the misery of a fellow man, and assists to di- 
minish it: so public officers occasionally moderate 
the strictness of national laws, from pity to the cul- 
prit. But only those can hope for mercy, who ex- 
press penitence, and solicit merey: the impenitent, 
the stubborn, the obdurate, rather brave the avenging 
hand of justice, than beseech the relieving hand of 
merey, 

MERCY-SEAT, The Hebrew Mp2, capporeth, 
comes from the verb edphar, to expiate, to pardon 
sins; fo cover, to harden any thing, It may he ren- 
dered, a covecing; and indeed it was the cover of 
the ark of the covenant, or of the sacred chest in 
which the laws of the covenant were contained. At 
each end of this cover was a cherub of beaten gold ; 
which, stretching Gut their wings towards each other, 
formed a kind of throne, where the Lord was con- 
sidered as sitting. Heneo the Hebrews invoked him 
sometimes as, he “who sitteth upon the cheru- 
bin.” And perhaps, by translating eapporeth by 
propitiatory or mercy-seat, it may be intimated, that 
from thenee the Lord hears the prayers of his peo- 
ple, and pardons their sins; while, by translating it 
oracle, as Jerome and others have done, they would 
show, that from hence he manifested his will and 
pleasure, and gave responses, as he did to Moses, 

Prom the similitudes connected with this term in 


the New Testament, it is scarcely possible to attach | the rite of expiation in the passage 
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too much consequence to it; nor can the few words 
of Calmet do it justice, though they may contril ute 
to explain its nature and import. The root of the 
term iisozo, hilasko, signifies to placate, to pacify, to 
al-one, to reconcile; or that intervening, or miedi- 
ating power, or thing, or consideration, by which two 
parties at variance are reconciled. So Heb. ii. 17, 
“To make reconciliation, (fiiozeo@ur ) for the sins of 
the people 3? and (Luke xviii. 18.) the publican prayed, 
“God he merecifil, Guod'7, be reconciled to, be at 
one With me,a sinner.” (Comp. LXX. Psalm xxv. 11; 
Ixxviii, 88; Dan. ix. 19.) The propitiation (i.ctoc) 
is properly an offering from one party to another, 
which possesses the power, or property, or influence 
of reconciling, or re-uniting chap who have heen 
separated by offences. It answers to arse, remission, 
forgiveness, (Psalm exxx. 4;,Dan. ix. 9.) and to 
corp, Numb. v. 8, “the ram ofatonement, wherely an 
atonement shall be made for his sins.” Soin 2 Mae. 
iii. 88, certain of Heliodorus’s friends prayed Onies 
that he would call on the Most High to grant him his 
life: “So the high-priest offered a sacrifice for a 
man’s restoration to health. Now, as the high-priest 
was making an alonement,’—rather tHE atonement, 
(rov fAuewor.) that is, by means of the sacrifee, And 
this term is expressly applied to Christ, by the evan- 
gelist John (1 [Epist. ii. 23 iv. 10.) “Me isa prepitia- 
tion, a means of at-one-meut, for cursius, and not for 
ours only, nor for those of the Jewish nation only, 
as were the sacrifices offered onthe day of expiation, 
but for the whole world.”—“ God sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins,” in other words “that 
we might live through him,” (verse 9.) that is, threngh 
his death, as the propitiating, the mediating sacrifice. 
By the way, this allusion seems to suppose the rite of 
expiation to be in a course of performance, at the 
time when this epistle was written. 

Upon the whole, it seems that, if we read reconcil- 
iation-residence, seat, or lid of the ark, we should 
come the nearest to the true idea of this subject: for 
it was not a seat from whence was dispensed mercy 
only, but oracles; aud those were occasionally threat- 
cnings, i, e. until reconciliation was made; butit was 
the station of a person understood to he there con- 
stantly present, where he might be reconciled to those 
who entreated him: this was the place forthose who 
wished for reconciliation to apply for it; and this 
reconciliation-seat was itself occasionally at-one-ed 
with the people, &c, as when the blood of at-one- 
ment was sprinkled upon it, on the great day of ex- 
pintion, The apostle declares, (Rom. iii, 25.) that 
* God had set forth Jesus Chris. to be an fear ‘oro, 
a reconcilialion-residence, through faith in his bleed,” 
i.e. as God was understood to be coustantly on the 
merey-seat of old, there to he at-one-ed, so is he now 
in Christ; who is his residence for the same blessed 
purpose—that of al-one-ment. 

Hilasterion is certainly taken for the mercy-scat in 
Heb, ix. 5,“ And over it A ark of the covenant) 
the cherubim of glory shadowing the mercy-seet, 
” Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether 
Christ is, strictly speaking, assimilated to the merey- 
seat itself, and not rather to the sacrifice by which 
that merey-seat was understood to be reconciled to 
the people who had offended. For it seems ver 
harsh to say, that the victim which effected reconcil- 
iation was the same with one of the parties to be 
reconciled; but the mercey-seat, accepted fleurative ly 
for the Supreme Deity, who sat on it, was a party to 
be reconciled. Moreover, the apestle, alluding to 

above quoted, 
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(Rom. iii. 25.) says, * whom God hath set forth to be 
@ propitiation (+r ‘gror) through faith in bis blood,” 


—the victim had blood; but the merey-seat had | 


bone; and to say that the blood spriukled on the 
miercy-seat, is the blood of the mercy-seat, is to force 
asense on the passage. Yet the term has been so 
understood by many ; amoug whom, Theodoret, Le 
Clere aud Luther; for the other explanation are 
the Vulgate version, Chrysostom, Theophyluct, Eras- 
mus, &c. and it seems, on the whole, to be the 
easiest, the most consistent, and the best supported 
sense. 

MERIBAH, strife or contention, the name given 
to the station at or near Rephidim, where the people 
murmured for water, and Moses struck the rock, 
where it gushed out, Exod. xvii. 1—7. Dr. Shaw 
feels confident that he has discovered this extraordi- 
nary stone, at Rephidim, and has furnished a partic- 
Jar account of itin his Travels. See Exopvus, p. 405, 
410, and Repuipim. 

MERI-BAAL, or Merre-saat, son of Jonathan ; 
(1 Chron. viii, 34; ix. 40.) elsewhere called Mephi- 
bosheth. This difference of name has most probably 
arisen from some corruption; though many suppose 
that the Hebrews scrupled pronouncing the name of 
Baal; so that instead of Mephi-baal or Meri-baal, 
they chose to say Mephi-bosheth, or Meri-bosheth ; 
Bosheth in Hebrew signifying shame, confusion. 

MERODACH, an ancient king of Babylon, placed 
among the gods, and worshipped by the Babyloni- 
ans; or more probably, according to the analogy 
of the other Babylonian divinities, one of the plauets, 
e.g. Mars. Jeremiah (|. 2.) speaking of the ruin of 
Babylon, says, “ Babylon is takeu, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces, her idols are con- 
founded, her images are broken in pieces.” We find 
certain kings of Babylon, whose names comprise that 
of Merodach; as Evil-Merodach, and Merodach- 
Baladan. See Beropacu. 

MEROM, the waters of Merom, (Josh. xi. 5.) or 
lake of Semechon, is the most northern of the three 
lakes supplied by the river Jordan. It is situate ina 
valley, called the Ard Houle, formed by the two 
branches of mount Hermon. The lake is now called 
after the valley, the lake of Houle. In summer this 
lake is for the most part dry, and covered with shrubs 
and grass, in which lions, bears, and other wild 
beasts conceal themselves. See Jorpan, and Ca- 
NAAN, p. 232. 

MEROZ, (Judg. v. 23.)a place in the neighborhood 
of the brook Kishon, whose inhabitants, refusing to 
assist their brethren when they fought against Sisera, 
were put under anathema. 

MESECH, see Mesurcn. 

I. MESHA, (Gen. x. 30.) the same, probably, as 
mount Masius. The sons of Joktan possessed the 
whole country between mount Masius and the moun- 
tains of Sephar, or Sepharvaim. [Among all the 

_various conjectures as to the place designated by the 
name of Msha, that of Michaelis (Spicileg. pt. ii. 
p- 214.) is still the most probable, viz. that Mesha is 
the region around Bassora, which the later Syrians 
called Maishon, and the Greeks Mesene. Under these 
names they included the country on the Euphrates 
and Tigris between Seleucia and the Persian gulf. 
Abulfeda mentions in this region two cities not far 
from Bassora, called Maisan and Mushan. Here, then, 
was probably the north-eastern border of the district 
wmhabited by the Joktanites. The name of the oppo- 
site limit, Sephar, signifies in Chaldee shore, coast, 
and is probably the western part of Yemen, along 
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the Arabian gulf, now called by the Arabs Tehamah, 
The range of high and mountamous ccunuy between 
these two berders Moses calls ‘the mount of the 
east, or eastern mountains,—in reference cither to 
Palestine or to Yemen, i.e. Sephar. Jt is also called 
by the Arabs Djebal, i. e. mountains, to tlie present 
day. (See Roseum. Bib. Geogr. I]. -p. 163.) R. 

II. MESHA, king of Moab, (2 Kiugs iii. 4.) paid 
Abab, king of Israel, a tribute of a hundred thousand 
lambs, and as many rams, with their fleeces. After 
the death of Ahab, however, he revolted against Je- 
horam, king of Israel, who declared war against him, 
and called to his assistance Jehoshaphat, king of Ju- 
dah, who, with the king of Idumea, then in subjec- 
tion to him, marched against Mesha, and forced him 
to retire to Areopolis, his capital. Here they besieged 
him so closely that, not being able to escape through 
the camp of the Idumeans, which he attacked, he 
took his own son, the presumptive heir to his crown, 
brought him upon the wall of the city, and was going 
to sacrifice him. The kings of Judah, Israel and 
Edom, seeing this, retired without taking the town, 
but making a great spoil in the land of Moab. 

In a communication from sir John Shore, now 


lord Teignmouth, the governor-general, to the socie- 


ty at Calcutta, he mentions a custoin of the Bralunins, 
of sitting at a persou’s door, with some implement of 
suicide in their hands, and threatening to kill them- 
selves, unless that which they demand be granted to 
them: this, when their demand is not excessive, is 
usually complied with, through fear of their self-mur- 
der. After which his excellency relates the following 
history, as it appeared on a trial before the English 
court of justice. It will elucidate the ctherwise un- 
accountable conduct of Mesha :— 

“ Beechuk and Adher were two Brahmins, and ze- 
mindars, or proprietors of landed estates, the extent of 
which did not exceed eight acres. The vinage in 
which they resided was the property ot many other 
zemindars. A dispute which originated in a compe- 
tition tor the general superintendence of the revenues 
of the village, had long subsisted between the two 
brothers, and a person named Gowry. The offcer 
of government, who had conferred this charge upon 
the latter, was intimidated into a revecation of it, (hy 
the threats of the mother of Beechuk and Adher to 
swallow poison,) as well as to a transfer of the man- 
agement to the two Brahmins. By the same means 
of intimidation, he was deterred from investigating the 
complaint of Gowry, which had been referred to his 
inquiry by his superior authority. But the immediate 
cause which instigated these two Brahmins to murder 
their mother, was an act of violence said to have been 
committed by the emissaries of Gowry, (with or with- 
out his authority, and employed by him for a different 
purpose,) in entering their house during their absence 
at night, and carrying off forty rupees, the property of 
Beechuk and Adher, from the apartments of their 
women. Beechuk first returned to his house ; where 
his mother, his wife and his sister-in-law related 
what had happened. He immediately conducted his 
mother to an adjacent rivulet, where bemg joined in 
the gray of the morning by his brother Adher, they 
called out aloud to the people of the village, that al- 
though they would overlook the assault, as an act that 
could not be remedied, yet the forty rupees must be 
returned. To this exclamation no answer was re- 
ceived ; nor is there any certainty that it was even 
heard by any person ; nevertheless, Beechuk, without 
any further hesitation, drew his cimeter, and at one 
stroke severed Lis mother’s head from her body ; with 
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the professed view, as entertained and avowed both 
by parent and son, that the mother’s sp‘rit, excited by 
the beating of a large drum during forty days, might 
for ever haunt, torment, and pursue to death, Gowry 
an the others concerned with him, The last words 
which the mother pronounced were, that ‘she would 
blast the said Gowry, and those concerned with him,’ 
The violence asserted to have been committed by the 
emissaries of Gowry, in forcibly entering the female 
apartments of Beechuk and Adher, might be deemed 
an indignity of high provocation ; but they appear to 
have considered this outrage as of less importance 
than the loss of the money, which might, and would, 
have been recovered, with due satisfaction, by appli- 
cation to the court of justice at Benares. The act 
which they perpetrated had no other sanction than 
what was derived from the local prejudices of the 
place where they resided: iv was a crime against 
thoir religion ; and the two brothers themselves quoted 
an instance of a Brahmin, who, six or seven years be- 
fore, had lost his caste, and all intercourse with the 
other Brahmins, for an act of the same nature. But 
in truth, Beechuk and Adher, although Brahmins, 
had no knowledge or education suitable to the high 
distinctions of their caste, of which they preserved the 
pride only ; being as grossly ignorant and prejudiced 
us the meanest peasants in any part of the world. 
They seemed surprised when they heard the doom 
of forfeiture of caste pronounced against them by 
a learned Pundit, and they openly avowed that so 
far from conceiving they had committed a barba- 
rous crime, hoth they and their mother considered 
this act as a vindication of their honor, not liable 
to any religious penalty.” (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. se 

Sir Jolin Shore gives two other instances of a like 
nature ; one of which is, the murder of a daughter by 
a Brahmin who was provoked by an adversary. 
These instances are all of Brahmins; and probably 
are not general in India; but the idea connected with 
them appears to be of ancient date, and are similar to 
the action of the king of Moab, failing in his attempt 
to repulse his assailants ; “he took his eldest son, who 
potate have reigned in his stead, and offered him up, 
a whole burnt-offering [ascension-offering] upon the 
wall, And great was the foaming with rage upon 
Isracl And they (the kings of Edom and Judah) 
wont away from off him, and returned to their own 
land.” Does our extract suggest a reason why the king 
of Moab offered his son on the wall—publicly ? i.e. 
that it might plainly appear to the anacking armies to 
whiat straits they had reduced him, q. d. “ You sce the 
whole process: the child brought out, the wood, the 
fire, the bloody knife; why will you force me to the 
slaughter ? do you proceed ? let his imbittered spirit 
haunt you, terrify you, blast you even to death.” If 
these Brahmins thought they had such a right over 
the life of thoiz mother, with her consent, might not 
the king of Moab think he had such a right over the 
life of his son? who, perhaps, was hero enough volun- 
tarily to suffer it, like the son of Idomeneus, in Fene- 
lon’s Telemachus. Also, from whence was the 
“ fuaming rage” against Israel? no doubt from Moab, 
thus deprived of her prince; but, probably, also from 
Edom, q. d. “These Israelites, not having such eus- 
toms among themselves, despise our institutions ; they 
push this king to extremities, and call his behavior 
superstitious, profane, impious; whereas we, being 
nware of this custom, and indeed respecting it, sym- 
pathize with the distressed king, and hate those who 
abominate what he is doing.” Is not this a natural 
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solution of the difficulty, Whence was this rage ? and 
why, and wherefore Israel returned disgusted, as it 
should seem, into their own land? Did Edom also 
suppose itself to be haunted by the spirit of this sac- 
rifice, and, feeling this terror, flee to avoid it, at the 
same time cursing Esrael, who had brought it upon 
them? If this conjecture be applicable, the king of 
Moab did not merely by this sacrifice implore assist- 
ance from his gods; but he took this method of terri- 
fying his adversaries, after bis own personal valor had 
proved ineffectual to deliver himself and bis country 
from them, 

The reader will notice more particularly the ideas 
of the Brahinins, as related by sir John Shore, on the 
disposal of the life of another person; especially of 
a parent’s power over the life of his child, (which, iu 
the instance given by sir John, was without the 
child’s consent, the daughter being an infant,) 2s per- 
haps it may be found to bear pretty strongly on some 
circumstances noticed in Scripture. It is certain, that 
parental power extended even to the depriving a 
child of life among the Romans, the Gauls, the Per- 
sians, and other ancient nations. 

1. MESHECH, or Mesecu, the sixth son of Japheth, 
(Gen. x. 2.) supposed to be the father of the Moschi, 
a people between Iberia, Armenia and Colchis; or, 
as others believe, of the Muscovites. (See Gen. x. 2; 
Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxii. 265 xxxviii. 2,33 xxxix, 1.) 

IJ]. MESHECH, a son of Aram, Gen. x. 23. 

MESOPOTAMIA, the Greek name of Aram-na- 
HARAIM, a country between the two river¢; a famous 
province, situated between the rivers Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and celebrated in Scripture as the first dwell- 
ing of men after the deluge. It gave birth to Phaleg, 
Heber, 'Terah, Abraham, Nahor, Sarah, Rebekah, 
Rachel, Leah, and the sons of Jacob. The plains of 
Shinar were in this country ; and it was often called 
Mesopotamia Syriz, because it was inhabited by the 
Arameans, or Syrians; and sometimes Padan-aram, 
(Gen. xxviii. 2, &c.) the plains of Aram; or Sede- 
aram, the fields of Aram; to distinguish the fertile 
plains from the uncultivated mountains of the country. 
Balaam, son of Beor, was of Mesopotamia, (Deut. 
xxiii. 4.) whose king Chushanrishathaim subdued the 
Hebrews after the death of Joshua, Judg. iii. 8. Mes- 
opotamia was afterwards seized hy the Assyrians, and 
continued united to the empire till its dissohition. It 
frequently formed part of the Medo-Persian, Macedo- 
nian and Parthian empires; and is now comprised in 
modern Persia. 

MESSIAH, or Messtas, anointed, a title given 
principally, or by way of eminence, to that sovereign 
deliverer formerly and still expected by the Jews. 
(See Cunist.) They used to anoint their kings, high- 
priests, and sometimes prophets, when they were set 
apart to their office ; and hence the phrase, to anoint 
for an employment, sometimes signifies merely a par- 
ticular designation or choice for such an employment. 
Cyrus, who founded the empire of the Persians, and 
who set the Jews at liberty, is called (Isa. xlv. 1.) “the 
anointed of the Lord ;”? and in Ezek. xxviii. 14, the 
name of Messiah is given to the king of Tyre. 

But as we have already observed, Messiah is the 
designation given by the Hebrews, eminently, to that 
Saviour and Deliverer whom they expected, and who 
was promised to them by all the prophets. As the 
holy unction was given to kings, priests and proph- 
ets, by describing the promised Saviour of the wor'd 
under the name of Christ, Anointed, or Messiah, it 
was sufficiently evidenced, that the qualities of king, 
prophet and high-priest would eminently centre in 
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nim}; and that he should exercise them not only over 
the Jews, but over all mankind ; and particularly over 
those who shouid receive him as their Saviour. Peter 
aud the other believers, being assembled together, 
{Acts iy. 27.) quote from Psalm ii, “Why did the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things? 
The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers gath- 
ered together against the Lord, and against his Christ. 
For of a truth agaiust thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed, both Herod: and Pontius Pilate, 
with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together.” Luke says, (iv. 18.) that our Sa- 
viour, entering a synagogue at Nazareth, opened the 
book of the prophet Isaiah, where he read, “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath an- 
ointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” After 
which he showed them, that this prophecy was ac- 
complished in his own person. Such, too, was the 
uniform testimony of all the apostles. 

It is not recorded that our Saviour Jesus Christ 
ever received an external official unction. The unc- 
tion that the prophets and the apostles speak of, is the 
spiritual and internal unction of grace, and of the 
Holy Ghost, of which the outward unction, with which 
kings, priests and prophets were anciently anointed, 
was but the figure or symbol. He united in his own 
person the offices of king, prophet and priest, and 
eminently included in himself whatever the law and 
the prophets had promised or prefigured, that was 
most excellent or most perfect. Christians, his disci- 
ples and his children, enjoy, in some sense, the same 
prerogatives, by the anointing of the Holy Spirit, 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 

The ancient Hebrews, being instructed by the 
prophets, had clear notions of the Messiah ; but these 
were gradually depraved, so that when Jesus appeared 
in Judea, the Jews entertained a false conception of 
the Messiah, expecting a temporal monarch and con- 
queror, who should remove the Roman yoke, and 
subject the whole world. Hence they were scandal- 
ized at the outward appearance, the humility, and 
seeming weakness of our Saviour; and the modern 
Jews, indulging still greater mistakes, form to them- 
selves chimerical ideas of ABE Messiah, utterly un- 
known to their forefathers. See Curist. 

Our Saviour eh warning to his disciples, that 
false prophets and false Messiahs should arise ; (Mark 
xiii. 22.) that they should perform signs and won- 
ders, by which even the elect themselves would be in 
danger. The event has verified his prediction. Every 
age among the Jews has produced false prophets, and 
fals2 Christs, who havé succeeded in deceiving many 
of that nation. One appeared even in the age of 
Christ himself; Simon Magus, who reperted at Sa- 
maria that he was the great power of God, Acts viii. 
9. In the following century Barchochebas, by his 
impostures, drew down on the Jews the most terrible 
persecution ; and since his time several others have 
appeared, and succeeded in imposing upon the credu- 
fs of this infatuated people. 

METHUSAEL, son of Mehujael, of the race of 
Cain, Gen. iv. 18. 

METHUSELAH, son of Enoch, (Gen. vy. 21, 22.) 
was born A.M. 687: he begat Lamech A. M. 874, 
and died A.M. 1656, aged 969 years; the greatest 
age attained by any man. The year of his death was 
that of the deluge. 

»MEZUZOTH isa name the Jews give to certain 
pieces of parchment, which they fix on the door-posts 
of their houses; taking literally what Moses says, 
Deut. vi. 9, 11, 13, “Thou pet never forget the laws 
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of thy Ged, but thow shalt write them on 
the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 
They pretend, that to avoid making 
themselves ridiculous, by writing the 
commandments of God without their 
doors, or rather to avoid exposing them 
to profanation, they ought to write them 
on parchment, and to enclose it. There- 
fore they write these words on a square 
piece of prepared parcliment, wiih a par- 
ticular ink, and a square kind of charac- 
ter, Deut. vi. 4d—9. “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” &c. ‘Then 
they leave a little space, and afterwards 
go on, to Deut. xi. 13. “ And it shall come 
to pass, if thou shalt hearken diligently to my com- 
mandments,” &c. as far as, “thou shalt write them 
upon the door-posts of thy house.” After this they 
roll up the parchment, put it into a case, and write 
on it Shaddai, which is one of the names of God, and 
then attach it to the doors of their houses and chaim- 
bers, and to the knocker of the door on the right 
side. As often as they pass, they touch it in this 
place with their finger, which they afterwards kiss. 
The Hebrew mezuza properly signifies a door-pest 
of a house, but is a name also given to this roll of 
parchment. 

I. MICAH, the Morasthite, or of Mareshah, (q. v.)a 
village near Eleutheropolis, in the south of Judah, is 
the seventh in order of the lesser prophets. He 
propbesied under Jotham, Abaz and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah, for about 50 years; from abcut 
A. M. 3245, or the beginning of the reign of Jotham, 
to A. M. 3306, or the last year of Hezekiah. He was 
nearly contemporary with Isaiah, aud has some ex- 
pressions in common with him. (Compare Isaiah ii. 2, 
with Micah iv. 1, and Isaiah xli. 15, with Micah iv. 
13.) The extant prophecy of Micah contains but 
seven chapters. He first foretells the calamities of 
Samaria; afterwards he prophesies against Judah 
and Samaria; and then foretells the captivity of the 
ten tribes, and their return, The third chapter con- 
tains a pathetic invective against the priuces of the 
house of Jacob, and the judges of the house of Is- 
rael. We are informed by Jeremiah (xxvi. 18, 19, 
&c.) that this prophecy was pronounced in the time 
of Hezekiah, and that in the days of Jehoiakim it 
protected Jeremiah from death, who prophesied 
much the same things against Jerusalem as Micah 
had done. After these terrible denunciations, Micah 
speaks of the reign of the Messiah. And as the 
peaceable times which succeeded the return from 
the Babylonish captivity, and which prefigured the 
reign of the Messiah, were disturbed by a tempest of 
short continuance, Micah foretold it in a manner 
which agrees closely with what Ezekiel says of the 
war of Gog cgainst the saints, and which Calmet 
thinks had relation to the reign of Cambyses, or the 
war of Holofernes. He also speaks particularly of 
the birth of the Messiah (v. 2, 3, &c.) at Bethlehem, 
whose dominion was to extend over the earth. The 
two last chapters contain a long invective against the 
iniquities of Samaria, the fall of Babylon, and pre- 
dictions of the reéstablishment of Israel, and in suena 
lofty terms, as chiefly agree with the state of the 
Christian church. 

We know nothing authentic of Micah’s death. He 
has been, by some, confounded with Micaiah son of 
Imlab, who lived in the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
under the reign of Ahab. , : 

II. MICAH, of Ephraim, son of a rich widow 
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who became an occasion of falling to Tsracl, (Judg. 
xvii. Xvi. by making an ephod (or priestly habit) and 
jimayes of metal, for a domestic chapel. He made 
one of lis own sons pricst; and afterwards a young 
Levite. [tis believed this happened in the interval, 
after the death of Joshua, and the elders that succeed- 
ed him. tll Othniel judged Israel. During this time 
the tribe of Dan, being straitened in their inheritance, 
sent six hundred men to seek a more convenient 
settlement. They passed by Micah’s house, on the 
mountains of Ephraim, and desired the Levite who 
resided there, to inquire of the Lord about the suc- 
cess of their expedition. He answered them, that 
the Lord would prosper their undertaking. They 
came a second time to the house of Micah ; and hav- 
ing persuaded the priest to join their party, they took 
away the ephod and the graven images. See Dan. 

MICAIAHL, son of Imlah, of Ephraim, aud a proph- 
et, who lived in the time of Ahab. Having fore- 
told the issue of this prince’s expedition against Ra- 
moth-Gilead, he was delivered over to Amon, the 
goveruor of Samaria, with orders that he should be 
fed with the bread of grief, and water of affliction, till 
Aheb roturved in peace. Micaiah auswered, “If thou 
return at all in peace, the Lord has not spoken by 
me ;” and the event justified his prediction, 1 Kings 
Xxii. 7, seq. 

MICHAEL, the name given to the archangel who 
is represented as presiding over the Jewish uation. 
(See Anecex, p. 60.) Jude (9, 10.) speaks of his con- 
tending wich the devil, and disputing about the body 
of Moses; an expression which has given rise to 
many opinions. Without detailing these, we remark, 
thai the opinion of Mackuight seems to be the most 
reasouable, and the least liable to excep ion. 

In Dan. x. 18—2], and xii. 1, Michael, he remarks, 
is spoken of as one of the chief angels, who took care 
of the Israelites as a nation: he may, therefore, he 
thinks, have been “the angel of the Lord,” before 
whom Joshua the high-priest is said to have stood, 
* Satan being at his right hand to resist him ;” (Zech. 
iii. 1.) namely, in his design of restoring the Jewish 
church and state, called by Jude, § the body of Moses,’ 
justas the Christian church is called by Paul, ‘the 
boy of Christ. Zechariah adds, “ And the Lord,” 
that is, the angel of the Lord, as is plain from ver. 1, 
“said unto Satan, The Lord rebuketh thee, O Satan ! 
even the Lord who hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuketh 
thee!” Dr. A. Clarke adopts this view of the pas- 
sage, anil adds to the remarks of Macknight the fol- 
lowing: “ Among the Hebrews, guph, Bopy, is often 
used or a thing itself; so Rom. vii. 24, the body of 
sin, signifies sin itself. So the body of Moses may 
signify Moses himself; or that in which he was par- 
ticularly concerned; namely, his institutes, reli- 
gion, &c. 

MICHAL, daughter of Saul, and wife of David, 
1 Sam. xviii. 20; xix. 1]. See Davin, p.335. 

MICHMAS, a city of Ephraim, on the confines of 
Benjamin, (Ezra ii. 27; Neh. vii. 31.) called also 
MICHMASH, 1 Sam. xiii. 2; Isa. x. 28. (Compare 
Neh. xi. 31.) Eusebius says, it was, in his time, a con- 
siderable place, about nine miles from Jerusalem, to- 
wards Rama. 

MICHMETHAH, or Macumeruatn,a city of the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, on the frontiers of Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; over against Shechem, Josh. xvi. 6; 
xvii. 7. 

MIDIAN, fourth son of Abraham and Keturah, 
(Gen. xxv. 2.) and father of the Midianites, mentioned 
Numb. xxii. 4, 7; xxv. 15; xxxi. 2, &c. whose 
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daughters seduced Israel to the worshipping of Baal- 
peor. The Midianites, who were overcome by Ha- 
dad, son of Bedad, king of Edom, (Gen. xxxvi. 35.) 
and those who oppressed Israel, and were defeated b / 
Gideon, (Jude. vi. 1, &e. ; vii. 1, 2.) were also descend- 
ed from him. Their capital city was ealled Midian, 
and its remains were to be seen in the time of Jerome 
and Eusebius. It was situated on the Arnon, south 
of the city Ar, or Areopolis. The Lord, intending to 
punish the Midianites, because their daughters had 
seduced Israel to the worship of Peor, directed Moses 
to take a thousand men out of each tribe, and send 
them under the command of Phmehas, son of the 
high-priest Eleazar, to execute vengeance upon them. 
Phinehas marched, therefore, at the head of 12,C00 
men, having with him the ark of the covenant, ac- 
cording to some commentators, and the trumpets of 
the tabernacle. He defeated the Midianites, and 
slew five of their kings, Levi, Rekem, Zur, Hur and 
Reba, who reigned over several cities of the country 
of Midian, east of the Dead sea. The wicked prophet 
Balaam was also involved in their misfortune, and lost 
his life. The Israelites took the women, the children, 


the flocks, and whatever belonged to the Midianites ;. 


and burnt their cities, villages and forts. 

[The original and appropriate district of the Midi- 
anites seems to have been ou the east side of the Ela- 
nitic branch of the Red sea; where the Arabian geog- 
raphers place the city Madian. But they appear to 
have spread themselves northward, probably aloug the 
desert east of mount Seir, to the vicinity of the Mo- 
abites; and on the other side alse, ‘they covered a 
territory extending to the neighborhood of mount 
Sinai. (See Exod. iii. 1; xviii. 5; Numb. xxxi; Judg. 
vi—viii.) In Gen. xxv. 2, 4, compared with verses 
12—18, they are distinguished from the descendants 
of Ishmael; but elsewhere, the names Midianites and 
Ishmaelites seem to be used as nearly synonymous. 
(Sve Gen. xxxvii. 25, compared with verse 36; Judg. 
vii. 12, compared with wii. 22, 24.) R. 

MIGDOL, a tower. When the Israelites came out 
of Egypt, the Lord commanded them to encamp over 
against Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the Red sea, 
over against Baal-zephon, Exod. xiv. 2. See Exo- 
pus, ». 401, 403. ; 

MILCOM, see Motoca. 

MILE. Th Greek uiiror, mile, (Matt. v. 41,) is 
spoken of the Roman milliare, or mile, which contain- 
ed 8 stadia or 1000 paces, i.e. about 16113 yards; 
while the English mile contains 1760 yards. (See 
Adam’s Rom. Ant. p. 503.) *R. 

MILET JS, or Miterum, a city and seaport, and 
the ancient capital of all Ionia. Paul, gomg from 
Corinth to Jerusalem, in A. D. 58, passed hy Miletus , 
and as he went by sea, and so could not take Ephesus 
in his way, he desired the bishops of the church of 
Ephesus to meet him here, Acts xx. 18, 35. 

This city was originally a colony of Cretans; but 
at length became so powerful, that it sent out settlers 
to a great number of cities on the Euxine sea, and 
many others on the continent. What most contributed 
to its renown was a magnificent temple of Apollo. 
Dr. Chandler has an interesting account of the city. 
(Travels, p. 146—149.) 

MILK. Moses forbids to seethe a kid in its moth- 
er’s milk, (Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 16; Deut. xiv. 21.) 
which the Hebrews, generally, understand literally ; 
though some accept it metaphorically, as forbidcing 
cruelty, Deut. xxii. 6. 

A land flowing with milk and honey is a country 
of extraordinary fertility. In the prophets the king- 
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dom of the Messiah: is represented as a time of great 
abundance, “when the mountains shou.d flow with 
muk and honey,” Joei iii. 13. Aud Isaiah says, (ix. 16.) 
*"Phou shut aiso suck the muk of the Gentes, and 
shait suck the brvasis of kings.” Paul compares his 
converts to little chiidren, to be fed with miik, and not 
with so.id tood, (1 Cor. iii. 2; Heb. vy. 12.) and Peter 
exhoris the faithtiu, “ As new-born babes, to desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby,” 
aBot.. i. 2 

MILL. Fora description of the hand-mills com- 
mouly used iu the East, see Cory. 

MILLENNIUM, a thousand years, the name ap- 
plied to ihat perio. of the Christian church described 
in Rey. xx. 4, during which many sound commenta- 
tors have supposed that Jesus Curist will reign per- 
sona.ly on the earth, and that the bodies of martyrs 
and other eminent Christians will be raised from the 
dead, and in this renewed state constitute the subjects 
of his g.orious kingdom. Other writers, however, 
understand those passages which refer to this blessed 
eru in a figurative sense, aud explain them of a period 
in which Christianity shall eminently prevail, in its 

urity ; annibiiate paganism, idolatry, Mohammedan- 
ism, wid all other faise re.igions; and wiumphantly 
reig-) throughout all the earth. 

MILLET, a kind of grain, of which there are several 
species cultivated in Italy, Syria and Egypt. It is 
used partly green as fodder; and partly in the ripe 

rain jor brea t, &c. Ezekiel (iv.9.) receiv: d an ordcr 
rom the Lord, to make himself bread with a mixture 
of wheat, barley, beans, lentil and millet. “ Durra,” 
says Niebuhr, “isa kind of millet, made into bread 
wih camel’s milk, oil, butter, &c. and is almost the 
on'y food eaten by the conmmon people of Arabia Fe- 
lix. I found it so disagreealne, that I would willingly 
have preferred ee barley bread.” This illustrates 
the appointment of it to. the prophet Ezekiel, as a part 
of his hard fare. 

I. MILLO, a part of the citadel at Jerusalem ; or 
more peers of the fortifications themselves, 2 
Samm. vy. 9; 1 Kings ix. 15, 24; xi. 27, al. The house 
of Millo (2 Kings xii. 21.) is probably the same. R. 

Ii. MILLO,a place near Shechem. It is said, (Judg. 
ix. 6.) that the inhabitants of Shechem and those of 
the house of Millo, made Abimelech, son of Gideon, 
king. House is here put for place or dwelling. 

MINA, a species of money, called in Hebrew 
maneh. We find this word only in the books of 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and in Ezekiel, who tells us, 
(xly. 12.) that it was valued at sixty shekels, which, in 

old, taade about 240 dollars, and in silver about 30 
ollars. This is the Hebrew maneh; but the Greek 
or Attic mina, which is probably that mentioned in the 
books of the Maccabees, and in the New Testament, 
is va'ued at a hundred drachme, or about 134 dollars. 
There was also a lesser mina, valued at seventy-five 
drachme. 

~MINCHA, a Hebrew word, signifying an offering 
of meal, cakes, or biscuits, presented in the temple of 
the Lord. The LXX sometimes preserve this word ; 
but instead of min:ha, they read manna, which doubi- 
less was the common pronunciation in their tine. We 
find manna in Baruch i. 10: “ Prepare ye manna, and 
offer upon the altar ofthe Lord our God.” Seripture 
uses the word mincha, in the Hebrew, to express the 
offerings that Cain and Abel made to the Lord of 
their first-fruits, (Gen. iv. 3, 4.) for the presen’s made 
by Jacob to his brother Esau, at his return from 
Mesopotamia ; (Gen. xxxii, 18, 16, 18, 20,21.) for those 
carried by the sons of Jacob to Joseph in Egypt, be- 
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fore he discovered himself to them; (Gen. xliii. 11 
14, 24.) and for those that Ehud presented to Eglon, 
kiug of Moab, Judg. ili. 15, 17, 18. (See also Mal. i. 
10, 11.) 

MIND, the understanding, or judgment; that prin- 
ciple which distinguishes the diffcrences of things, 
lawful or unlawful, good or evil, 2 Cor. iii, 14; Titi. 
15. It is sometimes supposed to be seated, or rather, 
perhaps, to exercise itself, in the heart, (Gen. xxvi. 35 5 
Deut. xviii. 6.) or in the memory, (Ps. xxxi. 12; Isa. 
xvi. 8.) or ip the imagination, or will. These ramifi- 
cations are all referable to the exercise of the under- 
stauding, in these departinents of the intellectual fac- 
ulties. 

MINISTER, one who attends or waits on anoth- 
er; so Elisha was the minister of Elijah, (2 Kings iii, 
11.) and Joshua the servant of Moses, Exod. xxiv. 13 ; 
xxxiii. 1]. Aud these persons did not feel themselves 
degraded by their stations, but in due time they suc- 
ceeded to the offices of their masters. In like man- 
ner, John Mark was minister to Paul and Barnabas, 
Acts xiii. 5. Christ is called a Minister of the true, 
that is, the heavenly sanctuary. 

The minister of the synagogue, (Luke iv. 20.) was 
appointed to keep the book of the law, and to observe 
that those who read in it read correctly, &c. The 
rabbins say, he was the same as the angel of the 
church, or overseer. Lightfoot says, Baal Aruch ex- 
pounds the chazan, or minister of the congregation, 
by Sheliach hatzibbor, or angel of the congregation ; 
and from this common platform and constitution of 
the synagogue, we may observe the apostle’s expres- 
sion of some elders ruling, and labering in word and 
doctrine ; others in the general affairs of the syna- 
gogue. Allusions to the officers of the Jewish syna- 
gogue are often introduced by the writers of the New 
Testament, and perhaps are hardly intelligible to us, 
who are not intimately acquainted with the constitu- 
tious of those assemblies, 

Ministers were servants ; not menial, but honorable. 
Those who explain the word, and conduct the service 
of God; who dispense the laws, and promote the 
welfare of the community. The holy angels, who, in 
obedience to the divine commands, protect, preserve, 
succor and benefit the godly, are all beneticial min- 
isters to those who are under their charge, Heb, viii. 
2; Exod. xxx. 10; Lev. xvi. 15; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. 
xii. 6; Ps. civ. 4. See ANGEL. 

MINNI. Jeremiah (li. 27.) invites the kings of 
Minni, Ararat and Aschenaz to war against Babylon, 
Minni is thought to denote Minuas, a province of Ar- 
menia, 

MINNITH, acity beyond Jordan, four miles from 
Heshbon, on the road to Philadelphia. It belonged 
to the Ammonites when Jephthah made war against 
them, Judg. xi. 33. Ezekiel says, that Judah carried 
wheat of Minnith to the fairs of Tyre, Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

MIN'T, a garden herb, or pot herb, sufficiently 
known. The Pharisees, desiring to distinguish them- 
selves by a most scrupulous and literal observation of 
the law, gave tithes of mint, anise, and cumin, Matt. 
xxiii, 23. Our Saviour does not censure this exact- 
ness, but complains, that while they were so precise 
in these lesser matters, they neglected the essential 
commandments of the law. 

MIRACLE, asign, wonder, prodigy. These terms 
are commonly used in Scripture to denote an action, 
event, or effect, superior (or contrary) to the general 
and established laws of nature. Ar’ they are given, 
not only to true miracles, wrought ., saints or proph- 
ets sent from God. by good angels, by tke finger of 
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God, or by the Son of God; but also to the fa'se 
iniracles of impostors, aud to wonders wrought by 
the wicked, by false prophets, or by. devils. Mos:s 
speaks of the miracles of Pharaoli’s magicians, in the 
Inanner he speaks of those wrought by himseif, iv the 
name and by the power of God; our Saviour foretold 
that faise Christs and false prophets should perform 
wonders capable of deceiving, were it possible, the 
elect themselves; (Matt. xxiv. 24.) and John, in the 
Revelation, (xiii. 13, 14.) speaks of a beast that came 
out of the earth, which performed such prodigies, as 
even to make fire descend from heaven on the earth, 
which seduced many persous, &c. And in the same 
book he speaks of demons, which showed wonders, 
to stimulate the kings of the earth to make war on the 
saints; and a'so of a false prophet. who works mira- 
cles, to seduce those who have received the mark of 
the beast, Rev. xvi. 14; xix. 20. 

Miracles and prodigies, therefore, are not always 
sure sigus of the sanctity of those who perform them ; 
nor proofs of the truth of the doctrine they deliver ; 
nor certain testimonies of their divine mission. The 
Son of God not only permits but commands us to ex- 
amine miracles, and those who perform them, (Matt. 
xxiv. 23, 24.) and Moses (Deut. xiii. 1.) cautioned the 
Israelites against listening to the words of certain 
prophets, or dreamers of dreams; adding, that the 
Lord perinitted them to prove his people, to know 
whether they loved the Lord their God witlr-all their 
heart, and with all their soul. It may, therefore, be 
affirmed, that the proof of miracles is not always un- 
guestionable. To the mission of him who works 
miracles, must be joined the truth of the doctrine he 
advances, the holiness of his life, his good understand- 
ing, and bis coneurrence with those whose life, mis- 
sion and doctrine, have been already ascertained and 
approved. His miracles must be strictly examined, 
to see if they be true, and will stand the test; and are 
not juggling tricks, or magical operations; whether 
they lead to God, to peace, to righteousness, to salva- 
tion. If these marks and characters be found in him 
who works miracles, we must allow such a one to be 
a messenger from God. 

Our Saviour complains (John iv. 48.) of the Jews: 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not be- 
lieve.” When they asked a sign from him, (Matt. 
xii. 33.) he replied that they should see no other sign 
but that of the prophet Jonah. He says (John xv. 
24.) that if he had not performed among them such 
mniracles as were never before performed by man, 
they would have had no sin ; and Nicodemus acknowl- 
edged, (John iii. 2.) “No man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him.” Such a 
tra‘n of miracles, accompanied with so much innocence 
and righteousness, with a doctrine so pure and divine, 
could not be operations of falsity and delusion. When 
Clirist sent his apostles to preach the gospel among 
the Jews, and among infidel nations, he gave them 
the power of working miracles in his name, (Matt. x. 
6, 8, &c.) than which nothing so much contributed to 
the propagation of the Christian faith. 

The prejudices, obstinacy and incredulity of the 
Jews must have been very extraordinary, not to yield 
to the miracles of Christ and his apostles. The doc- 
tors themselves could not give the lie to their own 
eyes, or oppos2 what was so publie and notorious; 
they could not directly deny the miracles, but chose 
rather to ascrib2 them to Beelzebub. The modern 
Jews pretend, that Christ had stolen the nam*Jeno- 
van out of the temple, by which he performed his 
miracles. If this were true, could it be conceivable, 
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that God would faver an impostor with the gift of 
working miracles, and such a long train of miracles, 
and of so high degree, and by one who announced 
the subversion of the law and the Jewish religion ? 
And would he permit him to transfer this power to is 
disciples and apostles ? 

MIRIAM, sister of Mosesand Aaron, and daughter 
of Amram and Jochebed. Ifshe were the one who 
was watching when her brother Mos_-s was exposed 
on the bank of the Nile, she might be ten or twelve 
years old at that time. When Pharaoh’s daughter 
discovered the inrant, Miriam proposed to fetch a 
nurs? for the little fuundling; the princess accepted 
the ofter, and Miriam brought her own mother, Exod. 
ii. 4, &c. It is thought that Miriam married Hur, cf 
Judah; but it does nut appear that she had any chil- 
dren by him. 

Miriam had the gift of prophecy, as she insinuates 
in Exod. xvii. 10, 11; Numb. xii. 2. After the pas- 
sage of the Red sea, she led the choir and ances of 
the women, and repeated with them the canticle, 
“Sing ye to the Lord,” &c. which Moses sung in the 
choir of men, Exod. xy. 21. When Zipporah, the 
wife of Moses, arrived in the camp of Israel, Miriain 
and Aaron disparaged her, speaking against Moses on 
her account, Numb. xii.. The Lord punished Miriain 
by visiting her with a leprosy. Her death happened 
in the first month of the fortieth year after the exo- 
dus, at the encampment of Kadesh, in the wilderness 
of Sin, (Numb. xx. 1.) where Eusebius assures us that 
in bis time her sepulchre was to be seen. 

MIRROR, see Looxine-Guass. 

MISHAEL, one of the three companions of Daniel, 
to whom Nebuchadnezzar gave the Chaldean name 
of Meshach, (Dan. i. 7.) and cast into the burning fur- 
nace ; from which he was miraculously delivered. 

MISHAL, and MISHEAL, see Masnat. 

MISHPAT, judgement, a fountain, called also Ka- 
DESH, (Gen. xiv. 7.) which see. 

MISHNAH, see Tatmup. 

MISR, a name given to the land of Egypt, which 
see. 

MITE, Gr. ##77or, a small piece of money, two of 
which made a kodrantes, or the fourth part of the Ro- 
man as. The as was equal to 3 +, farthings sterling, 


or about 145 cents. The mite, 4¢7or, therefore, would 


be equal to about two mills, Luke xii. 59; xxi. 2. R. 

MITHCAH, an encampment of Israel in the wil- 
derness, between Tarah and Hasbmonah, Num). 
Xxxiii. 28, 29. ; 

MITYLENE, the celebrated capital of the island 
of Lesbos, through which Paul passed as he went 
from Corinth to Jerusalem, A. D. 58, Acts xx. 14. 
Now Castro. 

I. MIZPAH, or Mizren, elevation, a city of Ju- 
dah, (Josh. xv. 38.) south of Jerusalem, and north of 
Hebron ; about six leagues from Jerusalem. Calmet 
thinks it is the Mizpah of Benjamin, where the He- 
brews often assembled for purposes of devotion. (See 
1 Kings xv. 22; 2 Chron. xvi. 6, &c.) 

If. MIZPAH, or Mizpen, a city of Gad, in the moun- 
tains of Gilead, where Laban and J: coh made acov- 
enant, Gen. xxxi. 49. Jephthah dwelt here when he 
made a covenant with the Israelites on the other side 
Jordan, who chose him for their captain ; and here he 
assembled his troops, Judg. xi. 11, 29, 34. It is 
sometimes ascribed to Moab, because the Moabites 
conquered and kept it. 

II. MIZPAH, or Mizpex. Joshua Hie el ot 
the Hivites, who inhabited the country « izpeh, at 
the foot of mount Hermon, and consequently towards 
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‘the head of the Jordan. He adds, that the army of Ja- 
bin and hisall.es rook refiigs at Mizpah, to the east of 
the city of Sidon ; which agrees wiih this position, 

MIZRAIM, son of Ham, and father of Ludim, 
Ananin, Lehabim, Naphtuhio, Pathrusim: and Cas- 
Iuhin, Gen. x. 6. He was facher of the Mizraim, or 

‘Egyptians. Mizraiin is also put for the country of 
Figypt; thus it has three sguificationus, which are 
perpetually confounded and used promiscuously ; 
sometunes denoting the laud of Egypt, sometimes he 
who first peopled Bgypt, and sometimes the inhabit- 
ants themselves. See Beyer. 

MNASON, of Cyprus, a Jew, converted by Christ 
himself; and one of the seventy, Acts xxi. 16. Paul 
lodged at his house at Jerusalem, A. D. 52. 

MUAB, son of Lot, and of his eldest daughter ; 
(Gon. xix. 31, &c.) born about the time of the birth 
of Isaac, A. M. 2108. 

MOABITES, the descendants of Moab, son of Lot, 
whos» habitation was east of Jordan, and adjacent to 
the Dead sea, on both si.les the river Arnon, on which 
their capital eity was situated ; although the river Ar- 
non was strictly and properly the northern boundary 
of Moab. This country was originally possessed by a 
race of giants called Emim, (Deut.ii. 11, 12.) whom the 
Moabites conquered. Afterwards, the Amorites took 
a part from the Moabites, (Judg. xi. 13.) but Moses 
recouquered it, and gave it to the tribe of Reuben. 
The Mouien were spared by Moses, as God had re- 
stricted him; (Deut. ii. 9.) but there always was a 
great antipathy between them and the Israelites, 
which oceasioned many wars. Balaam seduced the 
Hebrews to idolatry and uncleanness, by meaus of 
the daughters of Moab, Nuinb. xxv. 1,2. God or- 
dained that this people should not euter into the cou- 
gregation of his people, or be capable of office, &c. 
even to the tenth generation, (Deut. xxiii. 3.) because 
they had the inhumanity to refuse the Israelites a 
passage through their country, nor would supply them 
with bread and water in their necessity. 

Eglon, king of the Moabites, was one of the first 
who oppressed Israel after the death of Joshua. Ehud 
killed en: and Israel expelled the Moabites, Jude. 
iii. 12. A. M. 2679. David subdued Moab and Am- 
mon; under which subjection they continued till the 
separation of the ten tribes; when they were attached 
to the kings of Israel till the death of Abab. Soon 
after the death of this king, the Moabites began to re- 
volt, 2 Kings iii. 4,5. Mesharefised the tribute ofa 
hundred thousand lambs, and as many rams, which 
till then had been customarily paid, either yearly or 
at the beginning of every reign. The reign of Aha- 
‘ziah was too short to allow of his invading them; but 
Jehoram, son of Ahab, and brother to Abaziah, hav- 
‘ing ascended the throne, intended reducing them to 
obedience. He invited Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
to join him; who, with the king of Edom, then his 
‘vassal, entered Moab, where they were almost on the 
point of perishing with thirst, but were miraculously 
relieved, 2 Kings iii. 16, &c. We have little kuowl- 
edg> of the Moabites after this time; but Isaiah, at 

_the beginning of the reign of Hezekiah, threatens 
them with a calamity which was to happen three 
years afier his prediction, and wh'ch probably referred 
to the war of ie Galtintoser, king of Assyria, against 
the ten tribes, and the nations beyond the Jordan. 
Aimos (i. 13, &c.) also foreto'd great niseries to them, 
which probably they suffered under Uzziah and Jo- 
than, kings of Judah; if not uuder Shalmancser; (2 
Chron, xxvi. 7, 8; xxvii. 5.) or, lastly, the war of 
Nebuchadnezzar, fiv 
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Jerusalem. Calmet believes that this prinee carried 
them captive beyond the Euplirates, as the prophets 
had threatened ; (Jer. ix. 263 xii. 14,15; xxv. 11, 12; 
XIvili. 47; xlix. 3, 6,39; 1. 16.) and that Cyrus sent 
thei home again, as he did other captive nations. It 
is probable that in the later times of the Jewish 
republic, they obeyed the Asmonean kings, and after- 
wards Herod the Great. 

The principal deities of the Moabites were Chemosh 
and Baal-peor. Scripture speaks of Nebo, of Baal- 
meon, and of Baal-dibon, as gods of the Moabites ; 
but it is likely these are rather names of places where 
Chemosh and Peor were worshipped ; and that Baal- 
dibon, Baal-meon, and Nebo, are no other than Che- 
mosh adored at Dibon, or at Meon, or on mount Nebo, 

For a description of the land of Moab, see Canaan, 
p. 237. 

MODIN, a celebrated city or town in the tribe cf 
Dan, whence came Mattathias and his family, the 
Maccabees, (1 Mae. ii. 1, 15; ix. 19.) and which is 
also fumous tor a batde fought there by a handful of 
tnen, uuder Judas Maccabeeus, against Antiochus Eu- 
pator, 2 Mac. xiii. 9, &c. 

MOLADAH, (Josh. xv. 26; xix. 2.) a city first given 
to Judah, aud aiterwards to Simeon. It was in the 
southerly part of Judah. 

MOLE, an unclean animal, (Lev. xi. 30.) several 
times referred to in Scripture. In the Vulgate and 
in the Engtish Bible, however, the word tenshemcth, 
lizard or chameleon, is improperly translated mole, 
ths animal being called in Hebrew hholed. The only 
passage requiring elucidation, in which the mole is 
spoken of, is Isa. ji, 20, and this the reader will find 
examined in the article [poxs, p. 522. 

MOLOCH, or Mitcom, a god of the Ammonites, 
to whoin human sacrifices were offered. Moses in 
several places forbics the Israelites, under the penalty 
of death, to dedicate their children to Moloch, by 
waking them pass through the fire, (Lev. xviii. 21; 
xx. 2—5.) and God hiniself threatens to pour out his 
wrath against those who should be guilty of it. There 
is great probability that the Hebrews were addicted 
to the worship of this deity, even before their coming 
out of Egypt, since Amos, (v. 26.) and after him Ste- 
phen, (Acts vii. 43.) reproaches them with having 
carried in the wilderu’ss the tabernacle of their god 
Moloch. (See Curvy.) Solomon built a temple to 
Moloch on the mount of Olives, (1 Kings xi. 7.) and 
Manasseh, a long time afier, initated his impiety, 
making his son pass through the fire in honor of this 
idol, 2 Kings xxi. 3,4. Such idolatry was practised 
chiefly in the valley of Tophet and Hinnom, east of 
Jerusalem, Jer. xix. 

Some are of opinion, that the devotees contented 
themselves with making their children leap over a fire 
sacred to Moloch; by this action consecrating them 
to that false deity; and as by a lustration purifying 
ihem; this beinga usual ceremony on other occasions 
among the heathen. Others believe that they made 
them pass between two fires opposite each other, 
with the same intention; but it is generally thought 
that they really burnt their children as sacrifices, See 
Ps, evi. 37; Isa. lvii. 5; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21 5 xxiii. 37, 
39, where it is positively asserted, that the Hebrews 
sacrificed their children to devils, to Moloch, and to 
strange gods, See Fire. 

The rabbins assure us, that the idol Moloch was of 
brass, sitting on a throne of the same metal, adorned 
with a royal crown, baving the head ofa calf, and his 
arms extended as if to embrace any one; that when 


e years after the destruction of | they offered children to him, they heated the statue 
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fiom within, hy a great fire; and when it was burning 
hot, put the cieerable viet withho Vis aii, where 
it was soon consumed by the violonee of the heats 
aud that the ovine of the ehildren might not be heard, 
they made a great nolse with dite and other lasivu. 
mente about the idol Others say, tint lis arin were 
extended, and reaching toward the ground, so thet 
when they pata ebild withha bis annie, it iamediitely 
fll into aw great five whieh was burnbig at the foot of 
the alate, 

There are various sentiments about Moloch some 
believe that it repreaenuted Saturn, to whon itis well 
known that hin sacrifices were offered, Ro Ge 
anita io his Comm, 4 Jona ip SL; comp. ps 
B27, (See alko Criuy,) Others think he was Mer 
eury, others say Vora, others Marea, ov Mithra, Cal. 
met has endoavored to prove, that Moloch signified 
the aun, or the king of heaven, (Bee also Roldan de 
Diis Syria; Sponeer, de Legibus Hoebrmorui Ritualib, 
Hib, i, cap, 10, And Vossius, de Origine et Progress 
Lilolatr'te, lib, ii, eap, 5.) 

MONEY, Seripture offen apeakea of gold, silver, 
brass, of certain suis of money, of prurelason made 
With money, of current money, of money of a cor 
tain weight; but wo do notobserve coined or staniped 
monoy Ulla late period; whieh induces a bellot that 
the ancient Hebrewa took gold aud silver only by 
Weight; that they only eonsiderod the purity of 
the metal, and not the stamp. The mont anelent 
commerce was conducted by barter, or exchanging 
one sort of merehandive for another, One tan 

ave What he could spare to another, who gave him 
My vet part of his superabondanee,  Aterwards 
the more precious metals were used in teattie, aaa 
yale more generally Known and stated, Lawtly, 
they gave this motal by public authority, a eentain 
mark, a certain weight, and a certain dogree of al 
loy, to fix its value, and to save buyers and sellers 
the rouble of weighing and examining the eolas, 

Abraham welghed out four hundred shekela of 
allver, to purchase Sarah's tombs (Gon, xxiii, 15, 10.) 
and Seripture observes, that he paid thia in eumrent 
money with the merchant, Joseph waa sold by hin 
brethren to the Midhiaoites for twenty pieces of silver, 
(Gon, xxxvil, 28.) Hob, twenty shekels ofailver, Phe 
brethren of Joseph brought baek with them inte 
Kyypt the money they found in thely sacks, in the 
sume weight aa before, Gen, xl, 21, Taalah de- 
acribea the wicked as welghing silver in a balanee, to 
make an idol thereof, (chap, xlvi, G)) and Jerenmiab 
(xxxii, 10.) weighs seventeen pieces of silver in a 
pair of sealos to pay for a fold he had bought, tsaiah 
says, “Come, buy wine and milk without money, 
and without price, Wherefore do ye woigh money 
for that which is not bread?” Amos (vill, 8.) repre. 
sents the merchants encouraging one another to 
make the ephah small, wherewith to sell, and the 
shekel great, wherewith to buy, and to fulaify the 
balances by deceit, 

Tn these pasaagos, three things only ave mentioned ; 
(1) The metal; that ia, gold or ailver, and never cap. 
per, it not being used in trate as money, (*) The 
weight, a talent, a shekel, a gerah or oboluay the 
weight of the sanctiary, and the king's weight, (8) 
The standard of pure or fine gold and silver, and of 
good quality, aa received by the merehant, The inte 
pression of the coinage is not referred toy but it la 
said, thoy weighed tho silver, or other commoditioa, 
by the shekel and by the talent, ‘This ahokel, there- 
fore, and this talent, were not fixed and determined 
lecos of money, but weights applied to things used 
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in commerce, Tlenee those deceltfil balances of 
the merehonta who would inereate the shekely that 
in, WOT gent the weight by whieh they weighed 
the gold wid silver they were to receive, that they 
HiWHe Tave n prenter quantity thin wae thee die 5 
hones the weight of the muetiary, the mandard of 
Whiel was preserved ii the tenipley to prevent find | 
honee thone probibitione ty the tiw, # iow shalt not 
have In thy bag divers welphiey (Heb, stoner, | a pent 
wil a omvnval,”” Bouts XXV, Uh, Neuee those wealen that 
the Hebrews wore at thebe giro ees xil, *) and 
the Canmanitios camied in thoi bandey to weigh the 
gol and silver whieh they received Ti paynienit, 

And itis to be observed, that di the orgiial text 
Hhere is no mention of coined money, orof any thing 
like dt, The pold and silver offered to Moser in the 
dosent, for the tse of the tabernacle; that whieh 
was given to Aaron to make a goldenealt; that of 
Which Gideon made an eplod¢ that whieh tempted 
Achany that whieh David Jef to Solomons aud that 
whieh Gehavi received fom Newnan wan only 
gold or silver made tito ehigey Deneeleta, perdi te 
vomsols, or ingots, Nota word of coined money, of 
nny maloor iinpromsions nothing to slow the for 
ofthe money, or Ure fete represented apa ty for, 
generally, coined money tiie the Tipredi of rone 
prinee, some aranal, flower, or other deview But 
nothing of thin kind ocede# among the Hebrews, 

Tt is trie, that in the Hebrew (Gon, xxaiii 1.) we 
find Jacob bought a fleld for a hundred kegtahe y 
and that the friends of Joby (ehap. xlik 11.) after hie 
recovery, gave to that model of padenee ench a heat. 
fy dnd a golden pendant for the ears We also tind 
there Dartea, (eb, Daremonim, or Adaremonim) wna 
Mine, Statere, Obolie Ductile lat kind of money wae 
foraign, aud ia pat for other tema, whieh ti the Te. 
brew only signify the welght of the metal, ‘The 
heatteh is not well known to tay some tale it fora 
sheep ora lamb; others for a kind of money, having 
the Impresvion of a lamb or a wheep, But Calmet 
rather thinks it to be a purse ef money, 

“Tho practioo of weighing money ta general in 
Syria, Egypt and all "Turkey, No ploee, however 
oftaced, in veflimod there: the merehant drawa out his 
seales and weigha i, an in the day of Abraham, when 
he purchasod bin sopulehre, Tn considerable pay. 
ments, an agent of exchange ta ment for, who counts 
paras by thousands, rejcett pieced of false money, aud 
Weighs all the sequins, either aoparately or togothe ry 
(Volney, vol, ik p. 425.) Does not thia mention of 
“an agent of exchange,” give a now idea to the ex« 
premion in Genosis, above referred te, “current 
money with the morehanty”? be, aueh aa waa appro y= 
od by a competent judge, whore business owas to de. 
toot Hrandalent coin, Hofbred dn payment? On this 
subjoet we may remark aruch deeper inforence than 
in unstially dincovered in the question of our Lord to 
the UL designing Phaviveott" Whose miaq@y and atte 
porreription ia thi?” Mor we ought to observe, that 
tow, or none, of the early and truly Asiatic eolna, had 
any image, or representation, of the Khia on then 4 
that thoae of the original Jewlah coinage, have the 
pot, ov jig, (of manna, aay sone) orthe vine, or ahoat 
of corn, and the date whon coined y but no dmege of 
any peraon, or power, (whieh the Jewa would have 
hold unlowflil,) as the Ronan coinage universal y bad, 
espoclally under the Crosara, When, therefire, our 
Lord commande, & Show mo the tributosmoney,” and 
asks, © Whose mace ia this?” by attributing eureney 
to the (Roman) linage of Ceoau, and appropriating 
thi (Roman) cola to the payment of his wibute, they 
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acknowledged Cvesar’s authority and power ; thereby 
answering their own question, Aud this inference 
appears still more forcibiy, when we recollect the utter 
aversion of the Jewish nation from images at this 
time, aud that the figures on the standards of the Ro- 
man legions nearly occasioned an insurrection.—lu 
this view, the idea of image is stronger than that of 
SUMERSCRIPTION ; though, in fact, one accompanied 
the other, the superscription, or epigraphus, being the 
eniperor’s titles, usually inserted around his image, or 
bust, as on our British coins. 

“They (the Turks) stamp nothing on their money 
(which ts all of gold and silver, aud cousists in the 
sorts aforesaid) bul the emperor’s name, and the year in 
which it was coined. They receive, nevertheless, for- 
eign coins, with figures of living things, which seems 
coutrary to their law.” (De la Motraye’s Travels, 
vol, i. p. 154.) Here we find the Turks receiving, 
through coimimercial policy, what the Jews were forced 
to receive, and to pass current, by reason of their 
subjection to the Roman emperor, It is also com- 
mon, in the East, for coins to have some sentence on 
them, such as, “God is great,’ &c. The Roman 
coins ha. no such inscription, but were purely heathen, 
an! solely presented the image and superscription 
of Cresar; or if any figure was added on the reverse, 
it was that of some ideal or idolatrous deity. 

It deserves notice, that the three evangelists who 
record this story, insert the word image, (and, indeed, 
they use coincidentally the same words,) which seems 
to confirm the ideas above suggested. (See Matt. 
xxii. 20; Mark xii. 16; Luke xx, 24.) 

MONTH. The ancient Hebrews had no particu- 
lar names for their months; they said, the first, the 
second, the third, &c. In Exod. xiii. 43 xxiii. 15; 
xxxiv. 18, and Deut. xvi. 1, we find sax wan, Chodesh 
Aid, or the month of the young ears of corn, or of 
the new fruits; which is, probably, the Egyptian 
narne of that month, which the Hebrews afterwards 
called Nisan, and which was the first of the holy 
year. Every where else this lawgiver designates the 
months by their order of succession. In Joshua, 
Judges and Samuel we see the same method. Un- 
der Boictsn (1 Kings vi. 1.) we read of the month 
Zif, which is the second month of the holy year, and 
answers to that afterwards called Jair. In the same 
chapter we read ofthe mouth Bul, which is the eighth 
of the holy year, and answers to Marchesvan, or Oc- 
tober. Lastly, in chap, viii. 2, we read of the month 
Lthanim, or the month of the valiant, which answers 
to Tizri, the seventh of the holy year. 

Crities are not agreed about the origin of these 
names of the months. Scaliger thought Solomon 
borrowed them from the Pheenicians, with whom he 
had much intercourse. Grotius believes they came 
from the Cha'deans; and Hardouin deduces them 
from the Egyptians. However this may be, we see 
nothing of them, either before or after Solomon. But 
after the captivity of Babylon, the people continued 
the names of the months as they had found them 
wnong the Chaldeans and Persians. 


“Vames of the Hebrew months, according to the order of 
the sacred and civil years. 


Civil. Sacred, 
2) Ps Nisan, answering to March, O S. 
8 2 vs, Tjar, April. 
9 83 Jr, . Sivan, May. 
10 64 noy = =6Thamnuz, June. 
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11 a ne Ab, July. 

12 @ Sox, Ell, August. 
1 7 owen, Tisri, September 
2 8 pesos, Marchesvan October. 
t 9 yoo, Casleu, November 
4 10 rar, Thebet, December, 
5 Jl nas,  Shehat, January. 
renee Sik: Adar, February. 


{Other interpreters, with greater propriety, reckon 
the beginning of Nisan from the new noon of April, 
and not of March; and this varies the beginving of 
the other mouths. (See Jahn’s Archzol. § 103. Wi- 
ner, Bibl. Realworterb, p. 454.) R. 

Originally, the Hebrews followed the same distri- 
bution of their years and months as in Egypt. Their 
year consisted of 365 days, and of twelve months, 
each of thirty days. This appears by the enumera- 
tion of the days of the year of the deluge, Gen. vii. 
The twelfth month was to have thirty-five days, and 
they had no intercalary mouth, but at the end of one 
hundred and twenty years, when the beginning of 
the year following was out of its place thirty whole 
days. 

After the exodus, which happened in the month of 
March, God ordained that the holy year, thatis, the 
calendar of’ religious feasts and ceremonies, should 
begin at Nisan, the seventh month of the civil year, 
(the civil year being left unchanged,) which the He- 
brews coutinued to begin at the month Tisri (Sep- 
tember). After the Babylonish captivity, the Jews, 
being buta handful of people in the midst of others 
surrounding them, complied with such customs and 
manners of dividing times and seasous, as were used 
by the people that ruled over them; first, of the 
Chaldeans; afterwards, of the Persians; and lastly, 
of the Grecians. They took the names of the months 
from the Chaldeans and Persians, and perhaps their 
manner of dividing the year and the months. How- 
ever, we cannot be sure of this, not exactly knowing 
the form of the Chaldean months. But we see 
ainly by Ecelesiasticus, (xliii, 6.) by the Maccabees, 
ie Josephus, (Antiq. lib. ii, cap. 10,) and by Philo, 
(Vit. Mos. lib. iii.) that in their time they followed the 
custom of the Grecians; that is, their months were 
lunar, aud their years solar. 

These lunar mouths were each of twenty-nine 
days anda half; or, rather, one was of thirty days, 
the following of twenty-nine, and so on alternately : 
that which had thirty days was called a full or com- 
plete month; that which had but twenty-nine days 
was called incomplete. The new moon was always 
the beginning of the month, and this day they called 
Neomenia, new-moon day, ornew month. ‘They did 
not begin it from that point of time when the moon 
was in conjinetion with the sun, but from the time 
at which she first became visible, after that conjunc- 
tion. And to determine this, it is said, they had 
people posted on elevated places, to inform the San- 
Rede as soon as possible. Proclamation was then 
made, “The feast of the new moon! The feast of 
the new moon!” and the beginning of the month 
was proclaimed by sound of trumpet. For fear of 
any failing in the observation of that command, 
which directed certain ceremonies at the beginning 
of each month, they continued the Meomenia two 
days; the first was called “the day of the moon’s 
appearance,” the other “of the moon’s disappear- 
ance.” So say the rabbins: but there is great prob- 
ability, that if this was ever practised, it was only in 
provinces distant from Jerusalem. In the temple, 
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and in the metropolis, there was always a fixed cal- 
endar, or at least a fixed decision for festival days, 
determined by the House of Judgment. 

When we say thatthe months of the Jews an- 
swered to ours, Nisan to March, Jair to April, &c. 
We must be understood with some Jatitude ; for the 
lunar mouths cannot be reduced exactly to solar 
ones. The vernal equinox falls between the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first of March, according to the 
course of the solar year. But in the lunar year, the 
new moon will fall in the month of March, and the 
fil moon in the month of April. So that the He- 
brew months will answer partially to two of our 
months, the end of one, and the beginning of the 
other. 

Twelve lunar months making but three hundred 
and fif.y-four days and six hours, the Jewish year 
was short of the Roman by twelve days. To recover 
the equinoctial points, from which this difference of 
the solar and lunar year would separate the new 
moon of the first month, the Jews every three years 
intercalated a thirteenth month, which they called 
Ve-alar; the second Adar. By this means their 
lunar year equalled the solar; because iu thirty-six 
solar months there would be thirty-seven lunar 
mouths, The Sanhedrim regulated this intercalation, 
and the thirteenth mouth was placed between Adar 
and Nisan ; so that the passover was always celebrat- 
ed the first full moon after the equinox. 

MOON. The Lord created the sun and the moon 
on the fourth day of the world, to preside over day 
and night, and to distinguish times and seasons, Gen. 
i. 15, 16. As the sun presides over day, so the moon 
presides over night ; the sun regulates the course of 
a year, the moon the course of a month ; the sun is, 
as it were, king of the host of heaven, the moon is 
queen. The moon was appointed for the distinction 
of seasons, of festival days, and days of assembling, 
Gen. i. 14; Ps. civ. 19. For the days of the New 
Moon, see NEoMENIA. 

We do not know whether the Hebrews understood 
the theory of lunar eclipses ; but they always speak of 
them in terms which intimate that they considered 
them as wonders, and as effects of the power and 
wrath of God. When the prophets speak of the 
destruction of empires, they often say, that the sun 
shall be covered with darkness; the moon withdraw 
her light; and the stars fall from heaven, Isa. xiii. 
10; xxiv. 23; Ezek. xxxii. 7,83; Joel is.103 iii. 15. 
But we cannot perceive that there isany direct men- 
tion of an eclipse. 

Among the orientals in general, and the Hebrews 
in particular, the worship of the moon was more 
extensive, and more famous than that of the sun. 
In Deut. iv. 19; xvii. 3, Moses bids the Israelites take 
care, when they see the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
the host of heaven, not to pay them any superstitious 
worship, because they were only creatures appointed 
for the service of all nations under heaven. Job 
(xxxi. 26, 27.) also speaks of the same worship: “If 
IT beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or ny mouth hath kissed my hand,” as a 
token of adoration. The Hebrews worshipped the 
moon, by the name of Meni, of Astarte, of the god- 
dess of the groves, of the queen of heaven, &c. (But 
see under AsrarotuH J.) The Syriansadored her as 
Astarte, Urania, or Celestis; the Arabiaus as Alilat ; 
the Egyptians as Isis; the Greeks as Diana, Venus, 
Juno, Hecate, Bellona, Minerva, &c. Macrobius and 
Julius Firmicus acauaint us, that men dressed like 
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women, and women dressed like men, sacrificed to 
the moon. Maimonides thitks, that Moses intended 
to forbid this, when he prohibited the sexes from ex- 
change of habits. The moon was worshipped us a 
god, and not as a goddess, in Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Armenia. The Sepharvites called her Ananie- 
lech, the gracious king. Strabo calls her Meen; as 
does Isaiah, Ixv. 11. She was represented clothed 
like aman; and there are medals extant, on which 
she is represented in the habit and form of a man 
armed, having a cock at his feet, covered wiih a 
Phrygian or Armenian bonnet. Spartian, in Cara- 
calla, assures us, thatthe people of Charree in Mcso- 
poramia believed, that such as held the moon fora 
goddess, would be always in subjection to their 
wives. He adds, that though the Greeks and F gyp- 
tians sometimes called her goddess, yet they always 
call ber god in their mysteries. Several sorts ef sac- 
rifices were offered to the noon, We see in Isaiah 
Ixv. 11, and Jeremiah vii. 18, that they offered to her 
in the high ways, and upon the roofs of their houses, 
sacrifices of cakes, and similar offerings. Thus the 
Greeks honored Hecate, or Trivia, whieh is the 
moon. Elsewhere they offered to her human sacri- 
fices. Strabo relates, that in the countries bordering 
on the Araxes, they especially worshipped the moon, 
who had there a famous temple. The goddess lied 
several slaves, aid every year they oflered one of 
them in sacrifice to her, after having fed him daintily 
the whole year before. 


tis, that is, the moon. Fathers carried their children, 
tied up in sacks, to the top of the porch of ihe tem- 
ple, whence they threw them down upon the pave- 
ment; aud when the unfortunate victims moaned, 
the fathers would answer, that they were not their 
children, but young calves. 

The Jews ascribed different effects to the moon, 
Moses speaks of the fruits of the sun and the moon, 
(Deut. xxxiii. 14.) these being censidered as the two 
causes which produce the fruits of the carth. Seme 
commentators think, that the fruits of the sun are 
those that come yearly, as wheat, grapes, &c.; and 
the fruits of the moon those that may he gathered at 
different months of the year, as cucumbers, figs, &e. 


MORASTHI, the country of the prophet Micah, 


east of Eleutheropolis, Micah i.1; Jer. xxvi. 18. See 
Marrsuan. 

MORDECAT, son of Jair, of the race of Saul, and 
achief of the tribe of Benjamin. He was carried 
captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, with Jehoi- 
achin, or Jeconiah, king of Judah, A. M. 48(5; 
Esth. ii.5,6. He settled at Shushan. and there lived 
to the first year of Cyrus, when it is thought he vis- 
ited Jerusalem, wi. several other captives; but af- 
terwards he returned to Shushan. Mordecai had a 
niece called Edessa, or F'sther, the daughter of his 
brother, whom he bad adepted and brought up as his 
own daughter, after the death of his brother. After 
Fisther became the wife of Ahasuerus, (see Esrurr,) 
Mordecai was constant at the palace gate to larn 
news of the queen. 
discovered a conspiracy of two eunuchs to kill the 
king; his service, however, was registered only, and 
not rewarded. Ahasuerus raising Haman to be his 
favorite, Mordecai refused to honor bim 3 and Haman 
resented the indignity by endeavoring to exterminate 
the whole Jewish people, for which he obtained a 
decree from the king, hut was defeated in his pur- 
pose by Mordecai and Esther, id or 

it is evident that the anxiety of Mordecai for 


Lucian speaks of like sacri-, 
fices, offered to the Syrian goddess, the Dea Coles- 


During his attendance there he 
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Esther was extreme ; but we cannot fully enter into 
the circumstance of his walking day a/ler day, (chap. 
ii. LI.) for a long period of time, probably upwards of 
a year, w.thout recolleeting the extreme vigilance 
wth which the harems of the East are guarded. On 
this subject Chardin says: “The place where the 
women are shut up is sacred, especially among per- 
sous of condition: and it is a crime for any person 
whatever to be inquiring what passes withiu those 
walls. The husband has there an absolute authori- 
_ty, without being obliged to give any account of his 
actions. And ‘tis said, that there are most bloody 
doings in those places sometimes, and that poison 
despatches a world of people, which are thought to 
die a natural death.” (p. 332.) “FT could not learn 
what was done more the rest of the night; for [ have 
already informed you how difficult it is to be in- 
formed of the transactions in those habitations, that 
seem to be regions of another world. There are none 
but women that can approach within a league of it, 
or some black eunuchs, with whom a man may as 
well converse as with so many dragons, that can dis- 
cover those seerets; and you may as well tear out 
their hearts as a syllable upon that text. You must 
use a great deal of art to make them speak; just as 
we tame serpents in the Indies, till they make them 
hiss and dance when they please.” (p. 54. Cor. Soly- 
nian.) 

“ And here we must observe, that Habas the sec- 
ond left behind him two sons; or, at least, 1 never 
heard that he left any more, nor is it known whether 
he left any danghters or no. Kor what is done in 
the women’s apartment is a mystery concealed even 
from the grandees and prime ministers. Or, if they 
know any thing, it is merely upon the account of 
some particular relation or dependence which the 
secret has to some peculiar affair, which, of necessi- 
ty, must be imparted to their knowledge. For my 
part, I have spared neither pains nor cost to sift out 
the truth, but I could never discover any more ; only, 
that they believed he never left any daughter behind 
him that lived. A man may walk a hundred days, 
one after another, by the house where the women are, 
and yet know no more what is done therein, than at 
the further end of 'Tartary.” (p. 6.) 

We learn from these extracts, (1.) That to inquire 
what passes in the harem isacrime. (2.) That it is 
possible, “by a great deal of art,” and weighty rea- 
sous, no doubt, to make the black eunuchs “speak,” 
on some oceasions. (3.) That a man may walk a 
hundred days, one after another, yet obtain no intel- 
ligence from thence. (4.) That “ bloody doings” are 
occasionally transacted there. 

These hints may account for the conduct of Mor- 
decai, who walked every day before the court of the 
women’s house, to gather any intelligence that might 
chavee to come within his cognizance, respecting his 
‘niece, An English reader is apt to say, * Why did 
not he visit her at once 2” or, “To be sure, when he 
walked before the court, he inquired of the servants, 
and they told him as a matter of course.’ No: he 
walked, day after day, if perchance he might make 
some of these “dragons” in any degree tractable. In 
like manner, the English reader may suppose, that 
(chap. ii, 22.) when “Mordecai told Esther the 
queen” of the treason of the king’s chamberlains, ie 
spoke to her personally. This, however, is not prob- 
able: lie sent her the intelligence by intervening 
agents. And when Mordecai, in the utmost distress, 
wished to communicate wth Esther, (chap. iv. 2.) 
“he cried with a loud and al ery, even before the 
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king’s gate,” which was the only means left him of 
gaining attention from the attendants of the place 
some of whom, coming out to him, returned and 
told Esther, who was too far off to hear him. Esther 
sent her own chamberlain, Hatach, (a confidential 
person, no doubt,) to inquire from Mordecai Limself 
the cause of his lamentation; and, by means of Ha- 
tach, messages passed between them, which agrees 
with what Chardin says, that it is possible on urgent 
occasions to make these officers “speak.” We learn, 
also, that there are “bloody doings” in the harem 3 
this agrees with the remark of Mordecai, (chap. iv. 
13.) “Think not that thou shalt escape in the king’s 
house, more than all the Jews.” He certainly means 
that Haman would procure her death, even in the 
harem. 

MORTAH, a mountain upon which the temple of 
Jerusalem was built by king Solomon, 2 Chron. iii. 
1. Itis thought this was the place where Abraham 
intended to offer up his son Isaac, (Gen. xxii. 2, 14.) 
though this supposition is attended with some diffi- 
culties. Instead of Moriah, the Samaritan reads 
Moreh, in Genesis, as if God sent Abraham near to 
Sichem, where certainly was a Moreh, Gen. xii. 6; 
Deut. xi. 30. 

The name of Moriah is thought to be derived from 
a root implying height, or elevation ; and it is certain, 
from the deseriptions given of Jerusalem, that it 
stands on the highest hill in the neighborhood, and 
is seen from a great distance. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the idea of being seen from far, as if it lifted 
itself up, is included in the name Moriah, whieh we 
may observe is in the feminine. Probably there isa 
reference to this in those prophets, who say, The 
mountain of the Lord’s temple shall be exalted above 
the (surrounding) hills, avd all nations shall flow to 
it, Isa. ii. 23; Mic. iv. 1. See JeRusaLem. 

MORROW. The word morrow denotes the next 
succeeding period of light, which commences a little 
before the rising of the sun, and is opposed to the 
preceding period of darkness, as day is to night, 
The Hebrew term Mahar, rendered Morrow, signifies 
the exchange of one thing for another. Light was 
given instead of the preceding hours of darkness ; 
during which the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters, Gen. 1.2. The idea of the Hebrews, un- 
der the word Maher, may be further understood from 
the two following passages :—“ And the people stood 
up all that day, and all night, and all day on the mor- 
row ;” which phrase our translation renders all the 
next day, (Numb. xi. 82.) as opposed to night. “But 
God prepared a worm in the rising ofthe dawn for the 
morrow,” or against the morrow, which is, in our 
translation, when the morrow rose the neat day, Jonah 
iv. 7. This phrase shows that the Hebrew morrow 
did not commence before the light. The Anglo- 
Saxon morrow is, no doubt, derived from the eastern 
Mahar ; and as it is evident from Tacitus and Julius 
Cesar, that both the Germans and the Gauls com- 
puted time in the manner of the Hebrews, and other 
eastern nations, there is the greater reason for sup- 
posing that our ancestors used the word morrow ac- 
cording to the idea of the Hebrew Méhdr. The 
Anglo-Saxon to morgen, our to-morrov, is found in 
the following passages: Exod. vii. 15; viii. 23; xvi, 
23; xvii. 0; xxii. 5; xxxiv. 2; Numb. xi. 18; Matt, 
vi. 30; Luke xiii. 82, 33, &c. 

MORTAR. There is a remarkable ecg in 
Proy. xxvii. 22, “Though thou shouldest bray a fool 
in a mortar among wheat, with a pestle, yet will not 
lis foolishness depart from him.” The mode of 
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nmmishment here referred to may be proved to exist 
inthe East, by positive testimony. 

“Panaticisia has enacted, in ‘Turkey, in favor of 
the Ulemas, [or body of lawyers,] that their goods 
shall never be confiscated, nor themselves put to 
death, but by being bruised in a mortar. ‘The honor 
of being treated in so distinguished a manner, may 
hot, perhaps, be sensibly felt by every one ; examples 
are rare; yet the insolence of the Mufti irritated sul- 
tan Osinan to such a degree, that he ordered the mor- 
tars to be replaced, which, having been long neglect- 
ed, had been thrown down, and almost covered with 
earth. This order alone produced a surprising 
effect: the body of Ulemas, justly terrified, subinit- 
ted.” (Baron du Tott, vol. i. p. 23.) 
guards of the Towers, who had let prince Coreskie 
{a prisoner] escape, some of them were empayled, 
ant some were pounded, or beaten to pieces, in great 
mortars of yron, wherein they doe vsually pound their 
rice, to reduce it to meale.” (Knolles’s History of the 
Turks, p. 1374.) 

This last quotation is the very case in point; ex- 
cept that Solomon seems to suppose the fool was 
pounded together with the wheat; whereas, in this 
instance, the guards were beaten to death, certainly, 
w.thout any sich accompaniment. 

“The Mabom:tans consider this office as so im- 
portant, and entitled to such reverence, that the per- 
son of a pacha, who acguits himself welt in it, be- 
comes inviolable, even by the sultan: it is tio longer 
permitted to shed his blood. But the divan has in- 
vented a method of satisfying its vengeance on those 
wlio are protected by this privilege, without depart- 
ing from the literal expression of the law, by or lering 
them to be pounted in a mortar,.... of which there 
have been various instances.” (Volney, vol. ii. p. 250.) 

MOSERAH, or Moszroru, (Numb, xxxii. 30.) a 
station of the Israelites, near mount Hor. Burek- 
hardt mentions a valley east of mount Hor, ealled 
Wady Mousa, which is perhaps a corruption of Mo- 
serah. See Exopus, p. 418, and Aaron, p. 2. 

MOSES, son of Amram and Jochebed, of the 
tribe of Levi, was born in Egypt, A.M. 2433. In 
consequence of the decree of Pharaoh for putting the 
male children of the Hebrews to death, he was put 
into a kind of vessel made of rushes, and laid on the 
banks of the Nile. Here he was found by the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, and placed unknowingly with his 
mother to be nursed, Exod. ii, 1—9. 

The princess named the infant Moses, (saved out 
of the water,) and adopted him for her son, Acts vii. 
22, His own parents, however, who brought bim 
up, instructed him in the religion and expectations 
of his forefathers ; so that, when grown up, he pre- 
ferred rather to partake with his people in their 
afflictions, than to share in the pleasures of a court, 
Heb. xi, 24—26. 

Moses relates his own story with great simplicity, 
thus: (Exod. ii.) Being grown up he visited his breth- 
ren, and seeing an Egyptian oppressing a Hebrew, 
he vindicated him, slew the Egyptian, and hid his 
body inthesand. The transaction becoming known, 
Pharaoh sought for Moses to put him to death ; but 
he fled into the country of Midian, in Arabia Petrea, 
south of mount Sinai; where he married Zipporah, 
a daughter of Jethro, priest or prince of Midian. 

Moses, employed in feeding the sheep of Jethro, 
one day came to the mountain of Horeh, where the 
Lord appeared to him in a burning bush, and com- 
nussioned him, notwithstanding his reluetance and 
hesitation, to deliver his people Israel. See Aaron. 
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Being arrived in Egypt, Moses and Aaron carricd 
their message to Pharaoh, and demanded permission 
for the Hebrews to go three days’ journey into the 
desert of Arabia, to offer sacrifices to the Lord. Pha- 
raoh refused, and augmented the burdens of the peo- 
ple, who complained to Moses, and he to the Lord. 
The ten plagues followed ; and at midnight on the 
fourteenth day of Abib, or Nisan, Moses led his peo- 
ple out of Egypt. See Exopus. 

Arrived in the wilderness of Sin, or Zin, between 
Elim and Sinai, the multitude, tired with the lengih 
of. their journey, began to murmur against Moscs, 
saying, “ Would to God we had died in Egypt, where 
we sat at the flesh-pots, and where we ate bread in 
abundance!” 'The Lord promised to rain feed from 
heaven ; of which Moses informed the people, and 
that very evening the camp of Israel was covered 
with quails, brought thither by the wind. The next 
morning they saw all round the camp a kind of hear- 
frost, or little grains, of the color of bdellium, and of 
the shape of coriander-seeds; the manna. (See 
Manna.) Moses bade Aaron to fill an omer with 
manna, and to Jay it up before the Lord ; to remain 
as a monument to future generations, 

At Rephidim, the people, in want of water, mur- 
mured against Moses; but the Lord, by his ministry, 
drew them water out of the rock of Horeb, The 
Amualekites attacking Israel, Meses sent Joshua 
against them; he himself, at .e same time, with 
Aaron and Hur, being on an eminence, whence they 
could see the engagement. While Moses held up 
his hands toward heaven, Joshua had the advantege 
over the enemy ; but when he held them down, the 
Amalekites prevailed. Aaron and Hur, therefore, put 
stones under him, that he might sit down, while each 
of them supported his arms, that he might not be 
tired. So the Amalekites were entirely defeated. 
The Lord desired Moses to write an account of this 
action in a book, and to instruct Joshua concerning 
it, he having determined utterly to destroy the 
memory of Amalek from under heaven. On the 
third day of thethird month from their coming out 
of Egypt, they arrived at the foot of mount Sinai, 
where they continued a year: here Moses was the 
mediator of a covenant between God and his people. 
See Law. ; 

Coming down from the mountain, Moses declared 
to the people the laws he had received, and the arti- 
cles of the covenant that the Lord would make with 
them. The people answering, that they would per- 
form whatever the Lord enjoined, Moses erected an 
altar of unhewn stones, at the foot of the mountain, 
and twelve monuments, or twelve other altars, in the 
name of the twelve tribes of Israel. Having offered 
sacrifices and peace-offerings, he took the blood of 
the victims, poured half upon the altar, and the other 
half into cups, and having read to the people the er- 
dinanees he had received from the Lord, and which 
he bad written in a book, be sprinkled all the people 
with the blood that was in the cups. Thus was 
concluded the solemn and celebrated covenant be- 
tween the Lord and the children of Israel. 

The Lord then commanded Moses to come up 
again into the mountain, and to bring with him 
Joshua, his servant, that be might instruct him in all 
which he would have observed by the priests or 
people, in the public exercise of religion ; all the parts 
of which he distinctly appointed. Descending from 
the mount, Joshua heard the shouts and rejoicings 
of the people, as if of an engagement with an enemy 
But Moses observed that it was net the sound of an 
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alarm, but cries of joy. When they approached the 
camp, they saw the golden calf, which had been 
mace, (see Caur,) and the people singing and danc- 
ing about it. Moses indignantly threw down the 
tables of stone he held in his hands, and broke them ; 
and taking the calf; he reduced it to powder, and 
Scattered it into the water, which he made all the 
congregation drink of. Moses severely rebuked 
Aarou ; aud, standing at the entrauce of the camp, 
he proclaimed, “ Whoever is for the Lord, let bitin 
join himself to me.” All the children of Levi as- 
sembling about him, he said, “Thus saith the Lord, 
Let every one of you take his sword, and let him go 
from gate to gate, across the camp, and slay even to 
his brother, his friend, or bis kivsman.” ‘They did 
so, and that day there were slain about 3000 people. 

The next day Moses remonstrated to the people on 
the heinousness of their sin; but told them he would 
again asceud the mountain, and endeavor to obtain 
forgiveness for them. He went up and entreated 
the Lord to pardon them: or otherwise, he begged 


that he himself might be blotted out of the book of 


the Lord. (See Boox.) He also desired another 
favor, which was, that he might see his glory. The 
Lord answered him, that he could not see his face, 
for no man could support that sight; but that he 
would pass before the opening of the rock, where he 
might hear his name, and see his train, as he passed 
along. 

Afterwards, Moses went up into the mountain, 
and carried new tables of stone. There God re- 
newed the decalogue, and gave several other com- 
mandinents. After forty days and forty nights, he 
eame down, bringing the two tables of testimony 
with him, and caused proclamation to be made, that 
whoever had any valuable metals, or precious stones, 
thread, wool, firs, or fine wood, fit for the taber- 
nacle, might offer them to the Lord. The Lord 
commanded also, that each Israelite should contrib- 
ute half a shekel; (about 25 cents;) and that this 
eontribution might be regularly raised, Moses took 
an account of the people, from twenty years old and 
apwards; of whom there were found 603,550, each 
of whieh paying a bekah or half shekel, the sum 
amounted to 100 talents of silver and 1775 shekels, 
or about $150,000. Six whole months they worked 
at the tabernacle, that is, from the sixth month of the 
holy year, after their leaving Egypt, A. M. 2513, to 
the first day of the first month of the following year, 
2514. On the first day of Nisan, (April 21, according 
to Usher,) the tabernacle of the congregation was set 
up, and filled with the, glory of the Lord, and on the 
fourteenth, the Israelites celebrated the second pass- 
over from their coming out of Egypt. About this 
time, Moses published the laws contated in the first 
seveu chapters of Leviticus, consecrated Aaron and 
his sons, and dedicated the tabernacle with all its 
vessels, 

The first day of the second month of this year, 
Moses took a second account of the people, in which 
the Levites were reckoned apart, and appointed to 
the service of the tabernacle. The princes of the 
tribes made their offerings to the tabernacle, each ac- 
cording to his rank, and on bis day, during the twelve 
days of the dedication and consecration of this holy 
place. Lastly, and about this time, Moses made sev- 
eral ordinances relating to the purity to be observed 
in holy things, and the manner of approaching the 
tabernacle, 

. About the end of the year, Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, brought him bis wife Zipporah, and 
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his two sons, Gershom and Eliezer. Moses received 
him with all respect, and by his persuasion coumus- 
sioned judges to assist in accommodating differences, 
and ininor suits. On the arrival of Zipporah in the 
camp, Aaron, and Miriam his sister, spoke against 
Moses, because his wife was an Ethiopian; but the 
Lord interposed in behalf of Moses, who was the 
meekest man upon earth. See Aaron. 

It is not easy to determine, whether the sedition 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram liappened after the 
arrival of the Hebrews at Kadeshi-barnea, or before, 
(See Koran.) At Kadesh, where Miriam died, the 
people murmured for water, which Moses and Aaron 
supplied, by causing it to gush out of a rock. But 
as they showed some distrust in the Lord, he con- 
demned them to die in the wilderness, without en- 
tering the land of promise. Hence they called this 
encampment Meribah, or waters of contradiction. 
At Zalmonah, it is thought Moses erected the brazen 
serpeut, to heal those who liad been bitten by fiery 
serpents. Being come to mount Pisgah, in the des- 
ert of Kedemoth, lie despatched atibassadors to 
Sihou, king of the Amorites, to solicit a passage 
through his country, which being refused, Moses 
gave him battle, overcame him, and took all his ter- 
ritories. Some time afterwards, Og, king of Bashan, 
marched agaiust Moses, and fought with him 5 but 
he was conquered and his country taken. 

While encamped in the plains of Moab, at Shittim, 
Balak, king of Moab, invited Balaam to come and 
curse Israel. But the sorcerer having rather blessed 
than cursed them, he sent the daughters of Moab 
into the camp, to tempt them to idolatry and forni- 
cation. This wicked counsel had the desired effect ; 
but Moses put to death all who. had abandoned them- 
selves to the wership of Baal-peor, to the ntunber of 
23,000, besides 1000 others who were executed by 
the judges. After this, the Lord commanded Moses 
to make war against the Midianites, who had sent 
their daughters, with those of Moab, to debauch Is- 
rael. Phinehas was appointed chief of the expedition, 
with 12,000 chosen men, who routed the Midianites, 

On the first day of the eleventh month of the for- 
tieth year after the coming out of Egypt, Moses, be- 
ing in the fields of Moab, and knowing that he was 
not to pass over Jordan, made a long discourse to 
the people, recapitulating all he had done, and all 
that had happened from the coming out of Egypt. 
He set before them the happiness that would attend 
their constancy and fidelity, and the calamities which 
would punish their prevarication. He put into the 
hands of the priests and elders a copy of the law, 
With an injunction to have it read solemnly every 
seventh year ina general assembly of the nation, 
He composed an excellent canticle or poem, in which 
he exclaimed against their future infidelity, and 
threatened them with all the evils that in after-ages 
came upon them. A little before his death, he an- 
nexed to each of the tribes a particular blessing, in 
which he mingled several prophecies and predic- 
tions, 

At the beginning of the twelfth month, the Lord 
commanded him to ascend mount Nebo, where he 
obtained a view of the country, both on this side 
and beyond Jordan. “So Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor ; but nq man knoweth of his sepulchre un- 
to this day. And Moses was 120 years old when he 
died: his eve was not dim nor his natural force abat- 
ed. And the children of Israel wept for Moses in 


the plain of Moab thirty days.” It isadded, “There 
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arcse not a prophet since like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face: in all the signs and won- 
ders whiel the Lord sent him to do in the land of 
{.zypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and to his 
Jand: aud in all that mighty band, and in all the 
great terror which Moses showed in the sight of 
all Israel.” 

Moses is the most ancient writer of whom there 
remain any authentic works. Ile has left us the 
Pentateuch, or the five books—Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy—which were 
probably not originally separate works, as we find 
them now. These books are acknowledged as au- 
thentic and inspired, by both Jews and Christians. 
Some difficulties have been started about their author, 
because a few later passages have been inserted. But 
these additions make no alteration in the sense: they 
are by way of illustration only. See Breve. 

In addition to the Pentateuch, the Jews ascribe to 
Moses eleven Psalins, from xe. to ¢.; but there is no 
sutficient proof that these were all written by him. 
The greater part of the titles of the Psalms are not 
origival, nor indeed very ancient,and some of them 
are wrongly placed. Besides, in these Psalms we find 
the names of persons, and other marks, that by no 
means agree with Moses. 

Some of the ancients believe that Moses was the 
author of the book of Job. Origen is of opinion, 
that he translated it out of Syriac, or Arabic, into 
Hebrew; in which he is followed by many of the 
moderns. 

As to the death and burial of Moses, many diffi- 
culties have been raised. Seripture tells us express- 
ly, that Moses died, according to the word of the 
Lord, Deut. ult. 5,6. But as the Hebrew (77 +5->3) 
literally imports, wpon the mouth of the Lord, the 
rabbins have imagined that the Lord took away his 
soul by akiss. Others have maintained that he did 
not die; and some have supposed that he was trans- 
lated into heaven. 

The rabbins do not content themselves with the 
miracles that Scripture relates of Moses, but add 
many particulars of a spurious description ; as, for 
example, that he was born circumcised ; that the 
daughter of Pharaoh, who found him on the banks 
of the Nile, was leprous, and that as soon as she 
touched the ark in which the infant lay, she was im- 
mediately cured ; that when it was known to Pha- 
raoh that Moses had killed an Egyptian, he con- 
demned him to lose his head; but God permitted 
that his neck should become as hard as a pillar of 
marble, and the rebound of the sword killed the ex- 
ecutioner. 

The history of Moses was so famous, for many 
ages, in almost all countries, that it is no wonder writ- 
ers of different nations have each represented it 
after hisown manner. The orientals, the ancient Gre- 
cians, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Romans, 
have all made additions to his history. Some of 
them have improved on the miracles that the Scrip- 
ture relates concerning his life; others have dis- 
guised his story by adding to it not only false, but 
mean and trifling, circumstances, of which we have 
just given a specimen. The character and life of 
this legislator is, however, one of the finest subjects 
for the pen of a philosophical historian, who is at the 
same time acompetent antiquary. . 

His institutes have not only been maintained for 
several thousands of years, and by Jews, however 
dispersed in all parts of the globe, but they retain a 
vigor that promises a perpetuity, unless disturbed by 
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some omnipotent interference. They have witn- 
stood the fury of persecution, and the more danger- 
ous snares of seduction. They are cssentially the 
same in China and in India as in Persia and in Eu- 
rope. They imay have been negleeted, they may 
have been interpolated, they may have been abused, 
yet they are the same. Nor is the nation insensible 
to its relation in all its branches: the principle of 
consanguinity is allowed and felt throughout. It is 
impossible not to discern the hand of Providence in 
the fate of this people. To assign too positively the 
termination of the Mosaic institutions, were rash ; 
for even supposing the general conversion of the 
hody of the Jewish nation to Christianity, it does not 
follow that every rite established under the Mosaic 
economy, should absolutely cease and determine. 

MOTE, see Eye. 

MOTH, an insect which flies by night, and of 
which there are many kinds. As some of them are 
particularly attached to woollen cloth, which they 
consume, &c. they are alluded to in Seripture under 
that description, Job xiii. 28; Isa. 1.9; Jam. y. 2. 
The moth is, as it were, a night butterfly, and 1s dis- 
tinguished from the day butterfly by having its an- 
tenn, or horns, sharp-pointed, not tufted. In Job 
iv. 19, we read, “Flow much less in them who dwell 
in houses of clay, whose foundation is in the dust; 
which are crushed before the moth.” The Hebrew 
ey, osh, is employed to describe the moth in other 
passages of this poem, as ch. xiii. 285 xxvii. 18. aud 
elsewhere. This creature is usually taken for the 
moth which consumes clothes and wool, by reducing 
them to a dust and powder. But, perhaps, it is more 
properly a moth-worm, for the moth itself is called 
25, ses, and is joined with wy, osh, in Isaiah li. 8. This 
moth-worm is one state of the creature, which first is 
enclosed in an egg, whence it issuesa worm; after 
a time it quits this worm state, to assume that of the 
complete insect, or moth. It cannot be, then, to a 
moth flying against a house and oversetting it, (as 
Mr. Harvey conjectured,) that this comparison is in- 
tended ; but to the gradual consumption of the dwell- 
ing of the worm by its erosien; q. d. “As the 
habitation of a worm is consumed by its inhabitant, 
so is the person of man: it is no more capable of 
resisting disease than a woollen cloth is capable of 
resisting decay, when devoured and demolished by 
the worm appointed to it ;” otherwise, “ Crushed as a 
feeble aud contemptible insect is crushed; as we 
crush a moth-worm, without reluctance or com- 
punction.” 

MOTHER. This word is sometimes used for a 
metropolis, the capital city of a country, or of a 
tribe ; and sometimes for a whole people, 2 Sam. xx. 
19. The synagogue is the mother of the Jews, as 
the church is of Christians. Tsaiah asks, (I. J.) 
“Where is the bill of vour mother’s divorcement, 
whom I have put away ?” that is, of the synagogue ; 
and Paul, (Gal. iv. 26.) says, “Jerusalem which is 
above, is free, which is the mother of us ail.” The 
great Babylon, that is, Rome, is called in the Rey- 
elation, “the mother of harlots and abominations of 
the earth,” that is, of idolatry, Rev. xvii. 5. 

A mother in Israel signifies a brave woman, whom 
God uses to deliver his people. This name is given 
to Deborah, Judg. v. 7. Wisdom ealls herself the 
mother of chaste Jove. The earth, to which at our 
death we must all return, is called the mother of all 
men, Eeclus. xl. 1. 

MOUNTAINS. Judea is a mo :mtainons coun: 
try, but the mountains are generally beautiful, fruit- 
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ful and cultivated. Moses says, (Deut. xxxii. 13.) that 
the rocks of its mountains produce oil and honey, 
hy a figure of speech, which elegantly shows their 
fertility. He says, (Deut. viii. 7, 9.) that in the moun- 
tains of Palestine spring excellent fountains; and 
that their bowels yield iron and brass. He desired 
earnestly of the Lord, that he might see the fine 
mountains of Judea and Libanus, Deut. iil. 25... The 
most famous mountains mentioned in Scripture are, 
Srir in Iduimea—Hores, near Sinai, in Arabia Pe- 
trea—Sinat, in Arabia Petreea—Hor, in Idumea— 
Gixsoa, somh of the valley of Jezreel—Neso, a 
mountan of Abarim—Tasgor, iu Lower Galilee— 
Ex-erpi, new the Dead sea—Lisanus and An'ri- 
LIBANUS—GeERIZIM, in Samaria—LBa, near to Ge- 
rizim—GiLeap, beyond Jordan—Ama es, in Ephra- 
ini—Morian, where the temple was built—Paran, 
in Arabia Petrea—Ganasu, in Epbrain—Otrver 
—Pisean, beyoud Jordan—Hermon, beyond Jordan, 
near Libaunus—Carmer, near the Mediterranean 
sea, between Dora and Ptolemais. There are many 
other mountains, famous for having cities on them; 
as Hebron, Samaria, Nazareth, Gibeon, Shophim, 
Shilo, &c. 

The Hebrews frequently give to mountains the 
epithet eternal, because they are as old us the world 
itself, Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii. 15. They were 
sometimes retired to as places of security. 

Mountains and their properties are frequently ob- 
jects of comparison in Scripture—their elevation, 
their stability, the breadth of their bases, &c. Many 
extraordinary events narrated in sacred history, took 
place on mountains, which seem to form, by their 
very structure and appearance, proper places of 
=p ie 


MOURNING. TheelHebrews, at the death of 
their friends and relations, gave all possible demon- 
strations of grief aud mourning. ‘Chey wept, tore 
their clothes, smote their breasts, fasted, and lay upon 
the ground, went barefooted, pulled their hair and 
beards, or eut them, and made incisions on their 
breasts, or tore them with their nails, Ley. xix. 28; 
xxi. 5; Jer. xvi. 6 The time of mourning was 


commonly seven days; but it was lengthened or 
shortened according to circumstances. That for 


Moses and Aaron was prolonged to thirty days, which 
Josephus says, ought to be sufficient for any wise 
man, on the fos of his nearest relation, omhis dear- 
est friend. 

During the time of their mourning, the near rela- 
tions of the deceased continued sitting in their houses, 
and ate on the ground. The food they took was 
thought unclean, and even themselves were judged 
impure: “Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the 
bread of mourners; all that eat thereof shall be pol- 
luted,” Hos. ix.4. Their faces were covered, and in 
all that time they could not apply themselves to any 
occupation, nor read the book of the law, nor say 
their usual prayers. They did not dress themselves, 
nor make their beds, nor uncover their heads, nor 
shave themselves, nor cut their nails, nor go into the 
bath, nor salute any body. Nobody spoke to them 
unless they spoke first. Their friends commonly 
Went to visit and comfort them, bringing them food, 
according to Prov. xxxi. 6,7: “Give strong drink 
unto him that is ready to perish, and wine to those 
that be of heavy heart. Let him drink and forget his 
poverty, (or affliction,) and remember his misery 10 
more.” (Compare Baprrsm for the dead.) Ancient- 
ly, they set bread and meat at the tombs of the dead, 
that the poor might have the benefit of it, Tob. iv. 18 ; 
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Eecelus. xxx. 18; Baruch vi. 26,31. They also went 
up to the roof, or upon the platferm ef their houses, 
to bewail their mistortune: “Through all the cities 
of Moab (says Isaiah) they shall gird theniselves with 
sackcloth: on the tops of their houses, and in their 
streets, every one shall howl, weeping abundantly,” 
chap. xvy.3. And (xxii. 1.) speaking to Jerusalem, 
he says, * What aileth thee now, that thou art wholly 
gone up to the house-tops ?” 

They hired women to weep and meurn, and also 
persons to play on instruments, at the funcrals cf the 
Hebrews. Persons in years were carri d to their 
graves by scund of trumpet, as Servius says, andl 
younger people by the sound of flutes. In Matt. ix. 
23, we observe a company cf players cn the flute, at 
the funeral of a girl of twelve years of age. All that 
met a funeral precession, cra company cf mouruers, 
out cf civility were to join them, and to mingle then 
tears with those who wept. Paul seems to allude to 
this custom when he says, “ Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep,” Rom. 
xii. 15. And our Savicur in the gespel, “The men 
of this generation are like unto children sitting in the 
market-place, and calling ene to another, and saying, 
We have piped unto you, and ye lave not danced ; 
we have mourned to yeu, and ye have not wept,” 
Luke vii. 32; Matt. xi. 17. 

When our Saviour was led away to his crucifixion, 
the women of Jerusalem followed him, making great 
lamentations, (Luke xxiii. 27.) and when the daughter 
of Jephthah was devoted by ber father, she weut 
with her companions upon the nmeuntains, to lament 
her leaving the world witheut being married, Judg. 
xi. 38. Jn Palestine and Syria, the women go cut 
into the burying-places at certain times, there to 
mourn for the death of their near relaticns. 

The mourning habit among the Hebrews was not 
fixed either by law or custe.. We cnly find in 
Scripture, that they used tu tear their garments—a 
custom still observed; but tney tear a small part 
merely, and for form’s sake. Anciently, in times of 
mourning, they clothed themselves in sackcloth, er 
hair cloth, that is, in coarse cr ill made clothes, of 
brown or black stuff. At this day, that they may not 
appear ridiculous, they wear mourning after the 
fashion of the countries where they live, without be- 
ing constrained to it by any law. 

MOUSE,or Rat, in Hebrew >a337, Akbar, especially 
Frevo-Movuse. By many this 
word is thought to denote the 
Jerboa, an animal described by 
Bruce, and which is classed by 
the Arabs under the El Akbar, 
or the largest of the Mus monta- 
nus. The accompanying en- 
graving will afford a good idea 


very different from the common 
mouse. But the Jerboa is more 
»robably the animal called in the 
Puglish translation coney. (See 
Coney.) The word rendered | 
mouse probably includes various species of these ani- 
mals, some of which were eaten. Moses (Lev. xi. 
29.) declared it to be unclean, which implies that it 
was sometimes eaten; and Isaiah (Ixvi. 17.) re 
proaches the Jews with this practice. Mice made 
great havee in tae fields of the Philistines, after that 
people had taken the ark of the Lerd, (1 Sam. v. 6, 
&c.) which induced them to send it back with mice 
and emerods of gold, as an atouen ent for the irrev- 
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erence committed, and to avert the vengeance that 
pursued them. The Assyrians, who besiege Be- 
thulia, when they saw the Hebrews come out of the 
city in order of battle, compured them to mice, say- 
ing, “See, the mice are coming forth out of their 
holes,” Judith xiv. 12. Vulgate. 

MOUTH. It has been observed, on the article 
Apore, that to kiss one’s hand, and to put it to one’s 
mouth, was a sign of adoration, The Hebrews, by 
way of pleonasm, often say, Lle opened his mouth, 
and spoke, sung, cursed, &e. Also, that God opens 
the mouth of the prophets, puts words into their 
mouth, bids them speak what he inspires them with. 
To inquire at the mouth of the Lord, is to consult 
him, Josh. ix. 14. God says, that he will be a mouth 
to Muses and Aaron, Exod. iv. 15. “ We will call the 
damsel, aud inquire at her mouth ;” let us know Re- 
bekah’s sentiments of the matter, Gen, xxiv. 57. “ Let 
us hear what is inthe mouth of Abithophel,” (2 
Sam. xvii.) let us consult him about this affair. 

To open the mouth, is often used emphatically 
for speaking aloud, boldly, freely : (1 Sam. ii. 1.) “My 
mouth is enlarged—opened—over my enemies,” says 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, (Comp. Ezek. xxiv. 
27; Isa. Ivii. 4.) In a coutrary sense, to shut the 
mouth, to silence, is a mark of humiliation and afflic- 
tion, Ps. evil. 42; xxxvil. 14. “To set their mouth 
against the heavens,” (Ps. Ixxiii, 9.) is when they 
speak arrogantly, insolently and blasphemously of 
God. 

God directs that his law should be always in the 
mouth of his people; i. e. that the Israelites com- 
mune frequently with one another about it. He for- 
bids them so much as to pronounce the name of 
strange gods, Exod, xxiii, 13. To speak mouth to 
mouth, isa Hebraism, which we render by face to 
fuce, Numb. xii. 8 Heb. “ With one mouth,” is with 
common consent, Dan, iit. 51. To observe the mouth 
of the king, is to hear his words with attention, 
Kecles. viii. 2. 'To walk by the mouth of any one, is 
to obey his orders. To transgress against the mouth 
of the Lord, is to disobey his commands. You shall 
be justified by your own mouth ; you shall be con- 
demned out of your own mouth: by the good or ill 
use of your tongue, 

Hosea says, (vi. 5.) the Lord has put the people to 
death by the words of his mouth; i.e. he foretold 
death (or captivity) to them by his prophets. Isaiah 
says of the Messiah, (xi. 4.) “ He shall smite the earth 
with the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the wicked.” These expressions 
denote the absolute power of God, and that it re- 
qitires only one breath to destroy his enemies—per- 
haps by his judicial sentence. The same prophet 
says, (xlix. 2.) “Tle hath made my mouth like a sharp 
sword.” These ways of speaking energetically ex- 
press the sovereign authority of God. From the 
abundanee of the heart the mouth speaketh ; (Matt. 
xii, 34.) i.e. our discourses are the echo of the 
sentiments of our hearts. It is not what enters 
into the mouth that defileth the man; it is neither 
meat nor drink that makes us unclean in the sight 
of God. : 

MULBERRY-TREE. The word translated mal- 
berry-tree signifies literally weeping, and indicates, 
therefore, some tree which distils balsam or gum. 
The particular species is not known, 2 Sam. vy. 23, 
24; 1 Chr. xiv. 14, 15. In Ps. Ixxviii. 47, it is said 
that among other plagues with which the Lord vis- 
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lation reads sycamore-trees ; which are rommon it 
Deypt. They have a leaf nearly resembling that of 
a mulberry-tree, and fruitsomething like figs; hence 
the word sycamore, from syros, a fig or fig-tree, end 
morus, a mulberry-tree. See Sycamore, 

MULB, the ofispring of two animals of different 
species, as a horse and an ass, 

There is no probability that the Jews bred mules, 
because it was forbidden to couple creatures of dit 
ferent species, Lev. xix. 19. But they were not for- 
hidden to use them, ‘Thus we may observe, espe- 
cially after David’s time, that mules, male and 
female, were common among the Hebrews: formerly 
they used only male and female asses, 2 Sam. xili. 
29; xviii, 9; 1 Kings i, 33, 88, 443 x. 255 xviii. 
5, &e. 

Some have thought that Anah, son of Zibeon, of 
the posterity of Seir, being in the desert, found out 
the manner of breeding mules. This opinion was 
much espoused by the ancients, But Jerome, who 
notices it in his Hebraical questions on Genvsis, 
translates, “ that Anah found hot waters.” The Syri- 
ac says, a fountain; but rather it signifies a people 
Whom Anah surprised and defeated, See Anan. 

MURDER. ‘his crime among the Hebrews was 
always punished by death, but involuntary homi- 
cide was only punished by banishment. Cities of 
refuge were appointed for involuntary manslaughter, 
whither the slayer might retire, and coutinue in safety 
till the death ‘of the high-priest, Numb, xxxv. 28 
Then the offender was at liberty to return to his own 
house, if he pleased. A murderer was put to death 
Without remission : the kinsman of the murdered 
person might kill him with impunity. Money could 
not redeem his life ; he was dragged away even from 
the altar, if he had taken reduge there, 

When a dead body was found in the fields, and 
the murderer was unknown, Moses conmmanded that 
the elders and judges of the neighboring placcs 
should resort to the spot, Deut, xxi. I—8. The cl- 
ders of the city nearest to it were to take a heifer, 
which had never yet borne the yoke, and were to 
lead it into some rude and uncultivated place, which 
had not been ploughed or sowed, where they were 
to cut its throat; the priests of the Lord, with 
the elders and magistrates of the city, were to come 
near the dead body, and washing their hands over 
the heifer that had been slain, they were to say: 
“Our hands have not shed this blood, nor have our 
eyes seen it shed. Lord, be favorable to thy people 
Israel, and impute not unto us this bleed whieh has 
been shed in the midst of our country.” This cere- 
mony may inform us what idea they had of the 
heinousness of murder, and how much horrer they 
conceived at this crime ; also their fear that God might 
avenge it on the whole country ; and the pollution 
that the country was supposed to contract, by the 
blood spilt in it, unless it were expiated or avenged 
on him who had oceasioned it, if he could be discoy- 
ered, (Comp. Psalm xxiii, 18, also the action of 
Pilate, Matt. xxvii. 4.) 

MURMURING, a complaint made for wrong sup- 
posed to have been received. Paul forbids murniur- 
ing, (1 Cor. x. 10.) as did also the wise man, Wisd 
i. 11. God severely punished the Hebrews who mur- 
mured in the desert, and was more than onee on the 
point of forsaking them, and even of destroying them, 
had not Moses appeased his anger by earnest prayer, 
Numb, xi. 88, 845 xii, xiv. 80, 33 5 xvi. 35 xxi, 4—6; 


ited Kgypt, he destroyed their vines with hail, and | Ps. lwxviii, 30. 


their mulberry-trees with frost. The Ruglish trans- 
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for music, which they used in their religious services, 
m their public and private rejoicings, at their feasts, 
and even intheir mournings. We have in Scripture 
canticles of joy, of thanksgiving, of praise, of mourn- 
ing; epithalamituus, or sougs composed ou occasion 
of marriage ; as the Song of Songs, and Psalm xlv. 
which are thought to have been composed to cele- 
brate the marriage of Solomon. Also mournful 
songs, as those of David on the deaths of Saul and 
Abuer, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Also Psalins to celebrate 
the accession of a prince to his crown, as Psalin Ixii. 
Songs of victory, wiumph and gratulation, as that 
which Moses sung afier passing the Red sea, that of 
Deborah and Barak, and others. The book of 
Psalms is an ample collection of different pieces for 
music, composed on all sorts of subjects by inspired 
authors, 

Music is very ancient. Moses says that Jubal, who 
lived before the deluge, was the father of those who 
played on the kinnor, and the uggab, Gen. iv. 21. 
‘The kinnor manifestly signifies the harp, and uggab 
the ancient organ; answering to the Pandean pipes. 
Laban complains that bis son-in-law Jacob had left 
him, without bidding him farewell, without giving 
him an opportunity of sending bis family away 
“ with mirth and with songs, with tabret and with 
harp.” Moses, having passed over the Red sea, com- 
posed a soug, and sung it with the Israelite men, 
while Miriam, his sister, sung it with dancing, and 

laying ov instruments, at the head of the women. 
He caused silver trumpets to be made, to be sounded 
at solemm sacrifices, «ud on religious festivals. Da- 
vid, who had a great taste for music, seeing that the 
Levites were numerous, and uot employed, as for- 


merly, in carrying the boards, veils and vessels of 


the tabernacle, its abode being fixed at Jerusalem, 
appointed a great part of them to sing and to play 
ou instruments in the temple. ‘ 

Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun were chiefs of the 
music of the tabernacle under David, and of tbe 
temple under Solomon. Asaph had four sons, Je- 
duthun six, and Heman fourteen, These twenty-four 
Levites, sons of the three great masters of the temple 
music, were at the head of twenty-four bands of mu- 
sicians, which served in the temple by turns. Their 
number there was always great, but especially at the 
chief solemuities. They were ranged in order 
about the altar of burnt-sacrifices. Those of the 
family of Kohath were in the middle, those of Me- 
rari on the left, and those of Gershom on the 
right hand. As the whole business of thei lives 
was to learn and to practise music, it must be sup- 
posed that they understood it well; whether it were 
vocal or instrumental. 

The kings also had their particular music. Asaph 
was chief master of music to David. In the temple, 
and in the ceremonies of religion, female musicians 
were admitted as well as male; they generally were 
daughters of the Levites. Ezra, in his enumeration 
of those whom he brought back with him from the 
captivity, reckons 200 singing men and_ singing 
women. In 1 Chron. xv. 20, the Hebrew says, that 
Zechariah, Aziel and Shemiramoth presided over 
the seventh band of music, which was that of the 
young women. 

As to the nature of their music, we can judge of it 
oly by conjecture, because it has been long lost. 
Probably, it was a mixture of several voices, of which 
all sing together in the same tune, each according 


to his swength and skill; without musical counter- 
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point, or those different parts, and that combination 
of several voices and tunes, which constitute lirnio- 
ny in our concerts, or compounded niusic. Probably 
also, the voices were gemcrally acconipenied by in 
strumental music. But if we may draw any conclu- 
sious in favor of their music from its effects, its 
maguificence, its majesty, and the lofiy sentiments 
contained in their songs, we must allow it great ex- 
cellence. David, by his skill on the harp, dispelled 
the melancholy vapors of Saul. Sul sequemily, Saul 
having sent messengers to apprehend David at Naioth 
in Ramah, the messengers no sooner heard the seund 
of the instruments of the prophets, than they were 
transported (us it were) by a divine cuthusiasm, 10 
engage iu the service. Saul seut a second and a 
third company after them, who did the sanie; and 
at last came thither himself, but was equally seized 
by the divine Spirit, and began to experience pro- 
phetic seusations even before he came to tne place 
Where the prophets were assembled. ‘The prophet 
Elisha, finding himse!f agitated, exused a minstrel to 
play before him, to calm his spirits into a ten:per fit 
to receive the divine Spirit. 

The musical instruments of the Hebrews are, per- 
haps, what has been Litherio least understood of any 
thing in Scripture. Calmet corsiders them under 
three classes: (1.) stringed instruments ; (2.) wind in- 
struments, or divers kinds of flutcs; (3.) diferent 
kinds of drums. 

Of stringed instruments, are the nabel, and the 
psallery, or psanneterim, Dan, iii. 5. These three 
names apparent'y signiiy nearly, or altogether, the 
same thing, They considerably resembled the harp ; 
the ancient cythara, or the ashur, or the teu-stringcd 
instrument ; both were nearly of the figure 4: but the 
nablum, or psaltery, was hollow toward ihe top, and 
played on toward the bottem; whereas the cythara. 
or ten-stringed instrument, was played on en oe up- 
per part, and was hollow below: beth were touched 
with a small bow, or fret, or by the fingers. The kin- 
nor, or ancient lyre, had sometimes six, scmetimes ine 
strings, strung from top to bottom; and sounded by 
meaus of a hollow belly, over which they passed: 
they were touched with a small bew, er fret, or by 
the finger.» The ancient symphony was nearly the 
same as our viol. The sambuc was a stringed instru- 
ment, which was nearly the same, it is thought, as 
the modern psaltery. 

We discover in Scripture various sorts of trumpets 
and flutes; of which it is difficult to ascertain the 
forms. The most remarkable of this kind is the an- 
cient organ, in Hebrew uggab; the ancient pipe of 
Pan, now common among us. 

Drums were of many kinds. The Hebrew toph, 
whence comes tympanum, is taken for all kinds of 
drums or timbrels. The zalzelim is commonly trans- 
lated by the LX X and the Vulgate, cymbala; mstru- 
ments of brass, of a very clattering scund, made in 
the form of a cap, or hat, and struck one against the 
other, while held one in each hand. Later interpreters 
by zalzelim understand the sistrum ; an instrument 
anciently very common in Egypt. It was pearly of 
an oval figure, and crossed by brass wires, which 
jingled upon being shaken, while their encs were se- 
cured from falling out of the frame, by their heads 
being larger than the orifice which contained the 
wire. 

The Hebrew mentions an instrument called shali- 
shim, which the LXX trans!ate cymbala; but Jerome 
«stra. Itis found only 1 Sam. xviii. 6. The term 
shalishim suggests that it was of three sides, (trian- 
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gular,) and it might be that ancient triangular instru- 
ment, which carrying ou each side several rings, they 
were jit.gled by a stick, and gave a sharp, rattling 
sound. Che original also mentions mezilothaim, which 
were of brass, and of a sharp sound. This word is 
usually translated cymbala: some, however, render it 
(ntinabula, little bells, which is countenaneced by 
Zechariah xiv. 20, which says, the tine shall come 
when on the meziloth of the horses shall be written, 
“ {Jo iness to the Lord!” We know that bells were 
anciently worn by horses trained for war, to accustom 
them to noise. 

MUSTARD-Trere. The description which our 
Lord has given of the sinapi, or mustard-tree, in Matt. 
xiii. 31, 32, and the parallel passages, has given rise 
to much conjecture. His words are, “A grain of 
mustard seed, which a man took and sowed in his 
field; which indeed is the least of all seeds: but 
When it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come aud 
lodge m the branches thereof” In order to account 
for the discrepancy which exists between this repre- 
sentation and the characte: of the sinapis nigra, or 
commou mustard plan it bas been supposed that this 
may, in the more favorable climates of the East, ex- 
ceed by far, in its dimensions and strength, that which 
is found in these colder countries. Lightfoot cites a 
passage from the Talmud, in which a mustard-tree 
is said to have been possessed of branches sufficiently 
large to cover a tent; and Scheuchzer describes and 
represents a species of the plant several feet high, and 
possessing a tree-like appearance. 

In support of these conjectures, Dr. A. Clarke re- 
marks, “ Some soils, being more luxuriant than others, 
and the climate much warmer, raise the same plant 
toa size and perfection far beyond what a poorer 
soil, or a colder climate, can possibly do.” THerodo- 
tus says, he has seen wheat and barley, in the country 
of Babylon, which carried a blade full four fingers’ 
breadth, and that the millet and sesamum grew to an 
jneredible size. The doctor states, that he has bim- 
self seen a field of common cabbages in one of the 
Norman isles, each of which was from seven to nine 
feet in height; and one in the garden of a friend, 
which grew beside an apple-tree, though the latitude 
of the place was only about 48 deg. 18 min. north, 
was fifteen feet high. ‘These faets, and several others, 
which might be adduced, fully confirm, Dr. Clarke 
thinks, the possibility of what our Lord says of the 
mustard-tree, however incredible such a thing may 
appear to those who are acquainted only with the 
productions of the northern regions and cold climates. 

These are striking specimens of the great difference 
which is found to obtain among productions of the 
same species in different climates and countries; but, 
then, their distinctive character remains the same ; 
whereas the reference in our Lord’s parable implies 
so essential a difference as, on these principles, to 
convert an herbaceous plant into a tree, which de- 
stroys the identity of its character. 

For the purpose of removing these difficulties, Mr. 
Frost some time since published a work, in which he 
maintains that the sinapi of the New Testament does 
not signify any species of the genus we now designate 
sinapis, but a species of the phitolacca. We shall 
transcribe some passages from his work, and leave 
the reader to form his own judgment as to the con- 
clusive nature of the arguments. 

“The seed of an herbaceous plant, for such is the 
sinapis nigra, or common mustard, cannot possibly 
produce a tree ; aud however great a degree of alti- 
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tude and circumference the stem cf common mustard 
might attain, yet it could not afiord support for ‘fowls 
of the air? even allowing it to grow to the height of 
eight feet, which it never does. 

“Mustard seed is not the smallest of all sceds, as 
the trauslation tmplics, because these of toxglove (di- 
giladlis purpurea) and tobacco (nicotiana a agai 
are infinitely smaller; these are herbaceous as wel 
as mustard, (sinapis nigra,) and even granting for a 
moment that the common mustard seed was titended, 
the above evidence would annul the validity of the 
translation, This discordaney has been endcavorcd 
to be reconciled by a reference to sinapis eruccidcs, 
or shrubby mustard; but even this has net the 
smallest seed : and allowing, for the sake ef argument, 
that this shrub could, by luxurianee of soil and cli 
mate, increase in height and circumference, and 
throw off large branches, the size of the seed would 
remain the same, aud the smallest of all seeds would 
not apply.” 

Among other statements made, as to the size to 
which the mustard plant will sometimes grow, Mr. 
Frost notices one writer, who observes that he saw 
one so large that it became a great bush, and was 
higher than the tallest man by lad ever seen, and that 
he had raised it from seed. This our author readily 
conceives to be true, but does vot consider it as at all 
explanatory of the subject, because an annual plant, 
such as sinapis nigra is, caunot become even ashrub, 
much Jess a tree, Having thus endeavored to prove 
that the mustard seed of the New Testament is not 
procured from sinapis nigra, or any species of that 
genus, he next proceeds to show the ideutity that 
exists between kokkon sinapeos and phytolacca dode- 
candra, which he believes to be the dendron mega 
of the Scriptures: “ Phytolacca dodecandra grows 
abundantly in Palestine; it has the smallest seed of 
any tree, and obtains as great, or even greater, alti- 
tude than any other in that country, of which it isa 
native, ; 

“Common mustard is both used for culinary and 
medicinal purposes ;-so are several species of phyto- 
lacca. It is rather remarkable, that the aeridity of 
the Jatter induced Linneeus to place that genus in the 
natural order Piperite, whilst De Jussieu referred it 
to the family Alriplices, which certainly bears out its 
edible and acrid properties. The North Americans call 
phytolacca dodecandra(commeuly known in European 
gardens by the name of American pokeweed) wild 
mustard. Murray, in bis Apparatus Medicaminum, 
enters into along history ef the excellent quality of 
the young shoots; but remarks, that when mature, 
they cannot be eaten with impunity. Linneeus, in Iis 
Materia Medica, ref rs to the same circumstances, 
Its being edible, may be imferred from the Greek term 
lachanon, which occurs Matt. xiii, 82, and Mark iv. 32, 

“Mustard secd is applied externally, as a stimu- 
lant, in the form of a sinapism; and the foliage of 
phytolacea dotecandra was used as an outward appli- 
cation to cancerous tumors, 

“Of the acrid qualities of phytolacea dodecandra 
there can be no doubt; so that there appears a very 
strong analogy hetween the effects and properties of 
the general sinapis and phytolacca ; besides which, I 
have ascertained the existence of a fourth ultimate 
chemical element, nitrogen, it the seed of a species 
of phytolacca. Nitrogen was said only to exist in 
plants belonging to the natural orders Cruciate antl 
Fungi, in the former of which the common anustard, 
sinapis nigra, is placed.” 

Mr. Frost then proceeds to sum up his argument, 
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showing that the phytolacca dodecandra is the tree 
mentioned in the Gospels from the following circum- 
stances :— 

“ Because it is one of the largest trees indigenous 
to the country where the observation was made ; be- 
cause it has the smallest seed of any tree in that 
country ; because it is both used as a culinary vege- 
table and medicinal stimulant, which common mus- 
tard is also; because a species of the same genus is 
well known in the United States, by the term wild 
mustard; because the ultimate chemical elements of 
the seed sinapis nigra and phytolacca dodecandra are 
the same.” 

In conclusion, the author adds the generic charac- 
ters of the two vegetables, by which they are seen, 
botanically, to be very distinct families. 

We must here express our regret that Mr. Frost 
should have thought it unnecessary to furnish a prop- 
er authentication, from the writings of accredited 
eastern travellers, of the various statements he has 
mace relative to the phytolacca dodecandra. 

MYNDUS, a maritime city of Caria, 1 Mac. xv. 23. 

MYRA, a town of Lycia, where Paul embarked 
for Rome, on board a ship of Alexandria, Acts 
xxvii. 5. 

MYRRH, Myrrua, a gum yielded by a tree com- 
‘mon in Arabia: which is about five cubits high ; its 
wood hard, and its trunk thorny. Scripture notices 
two kinds, one which runs of itself, without incision ; 
the other a kind which was employed in perfumes, 
and in embalming, to preserve the body from cor- 
ruption. The-Magi, who came from the East to 
worship Christ, offered to him myrrh, Matt. ii. 11. 

In the Gospel (Mark xv. 23.) is mentioned myrrh 
and wine, or wine mingled with myrrh, which was 
offered to Jesus previous to his crucifixion, and in- 
tended to deaden in him the anguish of his suffer- 
ings. It was a custom among the Hebrews to give 
such kind of stupefying liquors to persons who were 
about to be capitally punished, Prov. xxxi. 6. Some 
have thought that the myrrhed wine of Mark is the 
‘same as the “wine mingled with gall” of Matthew; 
but others distinguish them. They suppose the 
myrrhed wine was given to our Lord from a senti- 
ment of sympathy, to prevent him from feeling too 
sensibly the pain of his sufferings; while the pota- 
tion mingled with gall, of which he would not drink, 
was given from cruelty. Others, however, think 
that Matthew,writing in Syriac, used the word marra, 
which signifies either myrrh, bitterness or gall ; 
which the Greek translator took in the sense of gall, 
and Mark in the sense/of myrrh. Wine mingled 
with myrrh was highly esteemed by the ancients. 

MYRTLE, a beautiful evergreen tree, growing 
wild throughout the southern parts of Europe, north 
of Africa, and temperate parts of Asia; principally 
on the sea-coast. ‘The leaves are of a rich and pol- 
ished evergreen; the flowers white, with sometimes 
a tinge of red externally; and the berries are of the 
size of a small pea, violet or whitish, sweetish, and 
with the aromatic flavor which distinguishes the 
whole t. These are eaten in the Levant, Isa. 
xii. 19; lv. 13; Zech. i. 8,10, 11. *R. 

MYSIA, a province of Asia Minor, bounded north 
by the Propontis; west by the Egean sea ; south hy 
Lydia ; eas east by Bithynia. Paul preached in 
this country, Acts xvi. 7, 8. 

MYSTERY, a secret. All false religions have 
their mysteries ; that is, certain things kept private, 
not to be divulged, or exposed indifferently to all; 
but known only to the aeoare 
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their mysteries, but they were mysteries of iniquity 
shameful mysteries, concealed because their ex 
posure would have rendered their religion contempti- 
ble, ridiculous and odious. If men of sense and 
honor had known what was practised in the mys- 
teries of certain false deities, they would have ab 
horred them. (See Bibl. Repository, ii. p.261.) Serip- 
ture often speaks of the infamous mysteries of 
Astarte, Adonis and Priapus, wherein a thousand 
infamous actions were practised, and called religion. 
Baruch speaks of the prostitutions practised in honor 
of Venus at Babylon, chap. vi. 42, 43. The whole 
religion of the Egyptians was mysterious; but these 
pretended mysteries were invented subsequently, to 
conceal the folly and vanity of it. They could not 
vindicate, for example, the adoration paid to brutes, 
but by saying that their gods had sometimes assumed 
these shapes. In the Maccabees, mention is made 
of the mysteries of Bacchus, of the ivy imprinted on 
every one that was initiated therein, and of the gar- 
lands of ivy worn by those who assisted at these 
ceremonies, ] Mac. vi. 7; 2 Mac. vi. 7. Asa, king 
of Judah, would not suffer the queen his mother to 
continue to preside over the mysteries of Priapus, 
1 Kings xv. 13. No doubt but they gave mysterious 
and secret reasons for the worship of Moloch, and 
for offering human sacrifices to him. It was, perbaps, 
a perverse imitation of Abraham’s intended sacrifice 
of Isaac. The Phoenicians assigned a reason, vot 
unlike this, for their cruel sacrifices to Hercules and 
to Saturn. 

Taking the term mystery in another sense for typ- 
ical, or predictive, we may say that the religion of 
the Jews was full of mysteries; the whole nation 
was a mystery, according to Augustin. Itrepresented 
the people of Christ, and the Christian religion. 
Whatever happened to them, whatever they prac- 
tised, all that was commanded, or forbidden them, 
was figurative, according to Paul. ‘Their sacrifices, 
their priesthood, their purifications, their abstinence 
from certain sorts of food, included rmysteries which 
have been explained by Christ and his apostles. 
The passage over the Red sea symbolized baptism. 
The brazen serpent prefigured the cross and death 
of Christ. Sarah and Hagar, Isaac and Ishmael, de- 
noted the two covenants. The tabernacle and its 
vessels hinted at the worship of God in the Christian 
church. The priesthood of Aaron has been admi- 
rably explained by Paul of the priesthood of Christ ; 
who himself discovered the mystery of Jonah’s 
being three days in the whale’s belly ; that of the 
manna which represented his body and blood ; and 
that of the union of Adam and Eve. The reproba- 
tion of the Jews, and the adoption of the Gentiles, 
were intimated in a hundred passages of Scripture 5 
by Hagar and Sarah, by Ishmael and Tsaac, by 
¥phraim and Manasseh, by Saul and David, oy Absa- 
lom and Solomon, and even by Moses and Aaron, who 
were not permitted to enter the land of promise. 

The prophecies concerning the person, the com- 
ing, the character, the death and passion of the Mes- 
siah, appear in a multitude of places in the Old 
Testament; but figuratively and mysteriously. The 
actions, the words, the lives of the propuets, were 
a continual and general prophecy, concealed from 
the people, and sometimes from the prophets them- 
selves, and not explained and discovered till after 
the birth and death of Christ. These mysteries, too, 
were dispensed so wisely, that the first served as a 
foundation for the second, and the succeeding illus- 
trated those that preceded. Daniel is much more 
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explicit than the earlier prophets; Haggai, Zecha- 
nah and Malachi speak of the coming, of the death, 
and of the priesthood of Jesus Christ, and of the 
calling of the Gentiles, more distinctly than the 
prophets before them. 

The word mystery is also taken for secrets of a 
higher order, supernatural ; for those the knowledge 
of which God has reserved to himself, or has some- 
times comimunicated to his prophets and friends. Dan- 
1el gives to God the name of “revealer of mysteries ;” 
he tells Nebuchadnezzar, that only God who reigns in 
heaven can reveal hidden mysteries, things to come. 

Our Saviour says to his disciples, (Matt. xvi. 17.) 
that they are peculiarly happy, because God has re- 
yealod to them the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. Paul often speaks of the mystery of the 
gospel, of the mystery of the cross of Christ, of the 
mystery of Christ which was unknown to former 
ages, of the mystery of the resurrection, &c. Mys- 
tic Babylon, the great harlot, had written on her 
forehead, mysTEeRy, to show that she represented 
not any particular woman, but a corrupted and idol- 
atrous people. 

The mysteries of the Christian religion, as the in- 
carnation of the Word, his hypostatical union with 
his human nature, bis miraculous birth, death, res- 
urrection, ascension, his grace, and the manner of its 
operation in our hearts, the resurrection of the dead, 
&c. are objects of faith to all true Christians. 

These, then, were called mysteries, the doctrine 
of the gospel, the tenets of Christianity, and the 
Christian sacraments; not only because they includ- 
ed secrets which had not been known, if the Son 
of God and his Holy Spirit had not revealed them, 
but also because they were not opened indifferently 
to every body; according to the advice of Christ to 
his apostles, “Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 
Preachers in their sermons, and ecclesiastical writ- 
ers in their books, did not fully express themselves 
en all the mysteries. They said enough to be un- 
derstood by the faithful; while to the pagans they 
were secrets, mysteries. ‘This precaution continued 
long in the church. 

The Greek word mystery is expressed by the 
Latin word sacramentum; denoting the sacraments 
and mysteries of the Christian church. “God has 
made known unto us the mystery of his will ;” his 
incarnation, his coming, his gospel. 

Se far Calmet: but the word mystery has been so 
repeatedly discussed, and the import of it, apparent- 
ly, so often perverted, that it demands a few addi- 
tional remarks. What follows is from Mr. Taylor. 

We never hear the word mystery, without thinking 
of the old English term maisvTErRtE&s ; e. g. the mais- 
terie of the Merchant Taylors, the maisterie of the 
Cordonniers, (cordwainers,) and of other arts and 
trades. In fact, the term is still currently used in 
the city of London: “the artand mystery of,” occurs 
in the indentures of apprenticeship, used i most 
branches of business ; meaning, that which may be 
a difficulty, or even an impossibility, to a stranger, 
to a novice, toa persou only beginning to consider 
the subject, but which is perfectly easy and intelligi- 
ble to a master of the business; whose practice, and 
whose understanding, have been long cultivated by 
habit and application. Or mystery may be defined 
a secret: and a secret will always remain such to 
those who use no endeavors to discover it. We often 
hear it said, such a person holds such a mode of ac- 
complishing such a business, a secret. Now, imagine 
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one who wishes to know this secret; he labors, 
strives, &c. but unless he proceed in the right mode, 
the object still continues concealed: suppose the 
possessor of this secret shows him the process, 
teaches him, gives him jnformation, &c. then that 
secret (mystery) is no longer mysterious to him; but 
he enjoys the discovery, and profits accordingly ; 
while others, not so favored, are as much in the dark 
respecting this peculiar process, as he was. 

Secrets may be considered as various: some are 
known to a few, but are unknown to the many ; some 
are kept closely a long time, but are revealed in 
proper season ; some are kept entirely, totally, and 
never are revealed ; some are of a nature not to be 
investigated by us ; and some so far surpass our pow-. 
ers, that however familiar their effects may be to oui 
observation, yet their principles, causes, progresses, 
and distributions, exceedingly perplex our under- 
standing, and confine us to probabilities, inference 
and conjecture. We might instance this in electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, attraction or gravitation, &c. 

We entreat that this familiar illustration of the 
word mystery may not be despised because of its 
familiarity ; as we incline to think, that it is not far 
from a scriptural acceptation of the term. Let us 
see its effect when applied to Seripture examples, 
1 Tim. iii, 16. “Great is the mystery, secret, of god- 
liness ;” that is, a thing not to be comprehended at 
first sight ; nor until after many reflections, and much 
consideration, Rom. xi. 25, “I would not have you 
ignorant of this mystery, secret, that blindness in 
part hath happened to Israe];” strange indeed, if 
mystery denoted something utterly incomprehensible 
and inexplicable, that the apostle should wish them 
not to be ignorant of it! that he should instantly 
open to them this mystery! 'To the Jews, indeed, it 
was still a secret ; and they did not believe the fact, 
that they labored under any blindness at all; while 
to the apostle, and among his fellow Christians, the 
mystery was clear and well understood. 1 Cor. xv. . 
16, “Behold, I show you a mystery—we shall not 
all sleep ”—change the phraseology ; “ Behold, I tell 
you a secret, we shall not all sleep ;” could the apos- 
tle mean to show them a thing utterly incompre- 
hensible? 1 Cor. xiii. 2, the apostle speaks of a 
man’s understanding all mysteries ; that is, they were 
easy to him, though not so to others. In 1 Cor. xiv. 
2, he alludes toa man who, discoursing in a lan- 
guage foreign to his auditors, may tn the Spirit speak 
mysteries : he may tell all manner of secrets in a for- 
eign language; but while he himself understands 
perfectly well his own meaning, and what he says, 
yet his subjects of discourse, with all his explanations 
of those subjects, will continue secrets to such as 
are ignorant of the language he uses. “We speak 
the wisdom of God in a: mystery,” says the apostle ; 
(1 Cor. ii. 7.) that is, the wisdom hitherto kept 
secret ; but now the secret is explained, is opened, is 
let out; not indeed to the princes of the world ; to 
them it is as much a secret as ever ; but God by his 
Spirit hath given us information respecting it, and by 
that we know and understand it. “Stewards of the 
mysteries of God,” that is, persons intrusted with 
some of the secrets of God, for the benefit of his 
church, 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

So the calling of the Gentiles separately from the 
Jews, was a mystery, a secret, which no Jew would 
have thought of, or would have believed, had not 
God opened, and explained, and enforced it, by his — 
Spirit, &c. ; (Eph. iil. 3—6.) nor would any Gentile + 
it would have remained unknown, unsuspected. 
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Mystery signifies also an allegory, that is, a mode 
of information under which partial instruction is 
given, a partial discovery is made, but there is still a 
cover of some kind, which preserves somewhat of 
secrecy : this the person who desires to know the 
secret thoroughly must endeavor to remove. So the 
mystery of the seven stars, (Rev. i. 20.) is au allegory 
representing the seven Asiatic churches under the 
figure, or syinbol, of seven burning lamps. So the 
mystery, “ Babylon the Great, is an allegorical rep- 
resentation of the spiritual Babylon, spiritual idolatry, 
spiritual fornication, &c. and to this agrees the ex- 
pression afterwards, “I will tell thee the mystery of 
the woman ;” that is, I will explain to thee the allego- 
ry of this figure, Rev. xvii. 5, 7. 

We apprehend that, originally, the fathers under- 
stood the word in this sense ; so the mystery of the 
sacrament uf the Lord’s body and blood, is the fig- 
urative representation of the Lord’s body. But the 
mysteries among the heathen in time perverted this, 
and the true idea of the word mystery, into senti- 
ments not merely unscriptural, but unwarrantable and 
unwise. It may be proper here to state that the 
heathen mysteries continued to be performed with 


great pomp, during the second and third centuries of 


Christianity ; and were not wholly suppressed till the 
emperor Theodosius closed the temples, more than 
a hundred years later. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied, that there are 
mysteries, in the highest sense of the word, in Nature, 
Providence and Grace. The union of the human 
soul and body is a profound secret : the origin of life 
is a profound secret: the cause, manner, &c. of 
thought is a deep secret. So are many dispensations 
of Providence: why goodness should suffer and 
evil prosper, isa secret: and why one is called 
and another left, is a secret of secrets, a mystery of 
grace! [ 

If the ways and works of God are mysteries, we 
may justly expect to find his attributes, his essence, 
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his perfections, his nature, inscrutable mysteries to 
us, poor worms of mankind! Could we suppose— 
pardon the supposition—that God were inclined to 
instruct us in this, it would be (as we are coustituted 
at present) teaching us a maisterie, which we have 
no faculties capable of learning ; it would be speak- 
ing to usin a language of which we could never 
comprehend a word ; it would be overwhelming us 
with too mighty, too extensive, too profound, too ex 
alted, discoveries, unless we were previously endued 
with the attributes and qualities of the divine nature ; 
with immensity, infinity, ubiquity, omniscience, eter- 
nity, in short, with deity ! 

Now, since none denies the existence of God, be- 
cause he cannot comprehend his nature and essence, 
which is a mystery ; so none ought to deny exertions 
of his power, goodness, wisdom, &c. because they 
imply the exercise of what is secret to mankind in 
general: and this principle, which is undeniable in 
nature, ought to be equally undeniable in religion. 
In short, what relates to God may, rather must, al- 
ways include much of mystery. Even the most 
direct and profound intercourse between the human 
powers, and their ineflable Creator, mental emotions, 
prayer and praise, may be secrets, that is, mysterious 
services, but not, therefore, less deyout, or less ac- 
ceptable. 

MYSTICAL. The mystical sense of Scripture is 
that which is gathered from the terms or letter of va- 
rious passages, beyond their literal signification. For 
example, Babylon signifies literally a city of Chaldea, 
the habitation of kings who persecuted the He- 
brews, and who were overwhelmed in idolatry and 
wickedness. But John, in the Revelation, gives 
the name of Babylon, mystically, to the city of Rome. 
So Jerusalem is literally a city of Judea; but mys- 
tically, the heavenly Jerusalem; the habitation of 
the saints, &c. The serpent is, literally, naturally, a 
venomous reptile, but mystically is the devil, the old 
serpent, &c. 
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I. NAAMAH, daughter of Lamech and Zillah, and 
sister of Tubal-cain, (Gen. iv. 22.) who is believed to 
have found out the art of spinning wool, and of 
making or enriching cloth and stuffs. 

Il. NAAMAH, an Ammonitess, wife of Solomon, 
and mother of Rehoboam, 1 Kings xiv. 21. 

NAAMAN, a general in the army of Benhadad, 
king of Syria, who, being afflicted with a leprosy, was 
cured by washing seven times in the Jordan, agreea- 
bly to the command of Elisha the prophet, 2 Kings 
v. (Comp. Lev. xiv. 7, &c.) 

The prophet having refused to receive a present 
offered to him by Naaman, the latter begged that he 
might be permitted to carry home two mules’ burden 
of the earth of Canaan, assigning as a reason, that 
henceforth he would serve no God but Jehovah. It 
seems that his intention was to build an altar in Syria 

formed of that holy ground, as he conceived it to be, 
to which God had assigned the blessing of his pecu- 
liar presence, that he might daily testify bis gratitude 
for the great merey which he had received, that he 
might declare openly his renunciation of idolatry, and 
that he might keep a sort of communication, by simil- 
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itude of worship, with the people who inhabited the 
land where Elisha dwelt, who had so miraculously 
cured him. This is perfectly consistent with the 
precept, (Exod. xx, 24.) “An altar of earth shalt thou 
make unto me;” and it is very credible, that the 
temporary altars were usually of earth ; especially ou 
the high places. To such an altar, apparently, Elijah, 
after repairing it, added twelve stones, in allusion te 
the twelve tribes of Israel, 1 Kings xviii. 51. See, 
however, another suggestion in respect to this pas- 
sage, under Baptism, p. 143. 

Elisha having consented to this request, Naaman 
again addressed the prophet thus: “In this thing the 
Lord pardon thy servant, that when my master goer th 
into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he 
leaneth on my hand, and I bow myself in the house 
of Rimmon; when I bow down myself in the house 
of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in thig 
thing.” And Elisha said to him, “Go in peace.” 
This passage has given rise to many scruples. Many 
commentators think, that Naaman only asks leave te 
continue those external services to his nasler Ben 
hadad, which he had been used to render him, wher 
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he entered the temple of Rimmon ; and that Elisha 
suffered him to accompany the king into the temple, 
provided he paid no worship to the idol. Others, 
translating the Hebrew in the past tense, suppose that 
Naaman mentions only his former sin, and asks par- 
don for it. 

NAARATH, a city of Ephraim, (Josh. xvi. 7.) 
about five miles distant from Jericho. 

NABAL, a rich but churlish man, of the tribe of 
Judah, and race of Caleb, who dwelt in the south of 
Judah, and who had a very numerous flock on Car- 
mel, but refused to give David and his followers, in 
their distress, any provisions, though modestly re- 
guested to do so. David, resenting this harsh treat- 
ment, so contrary to the usages of eastern hospitality, 
armed 400 of his people, and resolved to put Nabal 
and his family to the sword. In the interim, however, 
one of Nabal’s servants acquainted his wife Abigail 
with what had passed, and she, as a wise and pru- 
dent woman, having justified David’s people, pre- 
pared provisions and refreshments, with which she 
appeased David. On her return home, Abigail ap- 
prized Nabal of the danger he had brought himself 
into, and her account had such effect on his mind, 
that he became as immovable as a stone, and died in 
ten days, 1 Sam. xxv. 25, &c. 

NABATHEANS, or Nasaruentans, Arabians 
descended from Nesasoru. ‘Their country is called 
Nabathzea, and extends from the Euplirates to the 
Red sea, the chief cities of which are Petra, the capital 
of Arabia Deserta, and Medaba. 

NABONASSAR, the first king of Babylon. See 
Bayon, p. 138. 

NABOPOLASSAR, see NepucHApDNEzzar I. 

NABOTH, an Israelite of Jezreel, who lived under 
Ahab, king of Israel, and had a vineyard in Jezreel, 
near to the king’s palace, which he refusing to trans- 
fer to the king, was, by the command of Jezebel, 
falsely accused of blasphemy, condemned, and stoned 
to death, 1 Kings xxi. Jezebel immediately went to 
the king, and wished him joy of the vineyard, of 
which Ahab instantly took possession. See Anas, 
JEZEBEL, and 2 Kings ix. 10. 

NACHON. The floor of Nachon (2 Sam. vi. 6.) 
was either so called from the name of its proprietor ; 
or, which is more probable, the Hebrew denotes the 
prepared floor, thatis, the floor of Obed-edom, which 
was near, and was prepared to receive the ark, This 
place, wherever it might be, was either in Jerusalem, 
or very near Jerusalem, and near the house of Obed- 
edom, in that city. 

1. NADAB, son of Aaron, and brother of Abihu, 
who offered incense to the Lord with strange, that 
is, common, fire, not with that which had been mi- 
raculously lighted on the altar of burnt-offerings, was 
slain by the Lord together with his brother, Lev. x. 2. 

If. NADAB, son of Jeroboam I. king of Israel, 
succeeded his father A. M. 5050, and reigned but two 
years, being assassinated while besieging Gibbethon, 
by Baasha, son of Abijah, of the tribe of Issachar, 
who usurped his kingdom. Scripture says Nadab 
did evil in the sight of the Lord, 1 Kings xv. 25. 

NAHALAL, and Nawatou, a city of Zebulun, 
(Josh. xix. 15.) yielded to the Levites, and given to 
the family of Merari, Josh. xxi. 35. The children of 
Zebulun did not make themselves complete masters 
of it, but permitted the Canaanites to dwell in it, 

Judg. i. 80, 

NAHALIEL, an encampment of the Israelites in 
the wilderness, (Numb xxi. 19.) which Eusebius 
places onthe Arnon, 
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I. NAHASH, a king of the Ammonites, who. be 
sieging Jabesh-Gilead, was defeated and killed by 
Saul, 1 Sam. xi. The piece of mutilating barbarity 
proposed to the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, by Na- 
hash, “that I may thrust out all your right eycs, aud 
lay it for a reproach upon Israel,” perhaps by alter- 
ing the name of the town to that of “ those who have 
lost their right eyes,” is worthy of notice. We must, 
however, recollect, that the loss of the eyes is a pun- 
ishment regularly inflicted on rebels and others in the 
East. Mr. Hanway, in his “ Journey in Persia,” gives 
very striking instances of this practice; the cruelty 
of which, and the sight of the streaming blood, were 
felt by that gentleman as a man of humanity and a 
Christian must feel them. “See Burp, p. 195, 196. 

Ul. NAHASH, a king of the Ammonites, and a 
friend to David ; probably son to the above, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 27. 

lil. NAHASH, father of Abigail and Zeruiah, is 
thought to be the same as Jesse, father of David. 
(Comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 25, and 1 Chron. ii. 13, 15, 16.) 
This perhaps might be the surname of Jesse, the 
father of David.. Others think that Nahash is the 
name of Jesse’s wife ; but the first explication seems 
to be the best. 

NAHASSON, son of Aminadab, and head of the 
tribe of Judah at the exodus, Numb. vii. 12, 13. 

I. NAHOR, son of Serug, and father of Terah, was 
born A. M. 1849, and died aged 148 years, Gen. ix. 
22, 24. 

II. NAHOR, son of Terab, and brother of Abra- 
ham, Gen. xi. 26. He married Mileah, daughter of 
Haran, by whom he had several sons—Huz, Buz, 
Kemuel, Kesed, Hazo, Pildash, Jidlaph and Bethuel. 
Nahor fixed his habitation at Haran, which is, there- 
fore, called the city of Nahor, Gen. xxiv. 10. 

NAHUM, the seventh of the twelve minor proph- 
ets. The circumstances of Nahum’s life are un- 
known. His prophecy consists of three chapters, 
which form one discourse, in which he foretells the 
destruction of Nineveh, in so powerful and vivid a 
manner, that he seems to have been on the very spot. 

Opinions are divided as to the time in which Na- 
hum prophesied. Josephus says, he foretold the fall 
of Nineveh 115 years before it happened, which 
makes him contemporary with Ahaz. ‘The Jews say, 
that he prophesied under Manasseh ; Clemens Alex- 
andrinus places him between Daniel and Ezekiel, and, 
cousequently, during the captivity. The best inter- 
preters, as Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and _ others, 
adopt Jerome’s opinion, that he foretold the de- 
struction of Nineveh in the time of Hezekiah, and 
after the war of Sennacherib in Egypt, mentioned by 
Berosus. Nahum speaks of the taking of No-ammon, 
of the haughtiness of Rabshakeh, and of the defeat of 
Sennacherib, as things that were passed. He supposes 
that the tribe of Judah were still in their own country, 
and that they there celebrated their festivals. He no- 
tices also the captivity and dispersion of the ten tribes. 

NAIL. Few things are more perplexing to dis- 
tant strangers than those which are of daily occur- 
rence in their own country ; their very familiarity 
renders them beneath the notice of persons where 
they are practised, who, therefore, seldom report them, 
but where they are not practised, simple as they are 
in themselves, they occasion much perplexity to those 
who wish to understand what they read. Our trans- 
lation renders by one word, nail, what the Hebrew 


employs two words to denote; a distinction which 


seems to import a difference. 
-. (1.) The nail of Jael’s tent, or rather the tent-prn, 
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With which she killed Sisera, is called sr, ydthéd ; it 
was formed for penetrating earth, or other hard sub- 
stance, when driven by sufficient force, as with a 
hammer; it includes the idea of strength. So, in 
Isa. xxii. 23, the idea is that of strength: “I will fasten 
him as a nail (4m) in a sure place,” that is, he shall be 
strong enough to support whatever is suspended on 
him. This illustrates an allusion of the prophet 
Zechariah, x.4, “The Lord hath made (Judah) his 
flock of sheep, &c. which are naturally timid, as 
martial as a horse trained to battle; yea, out of Judah 
shall come the chief for the corner, (a hero,) out of 
Judah shall come the strong nail, or pike-head, (+ »,) 
which shall effect whatever is requisite, by torce or 
strength; out of him shall come the battle-bow, 
with powers augmented by additional vigor; out of 
him shall come the general regulator, (the commander- 
in-chief, perhaps,) at once ;” meaning, most probably, 
different ranks of men, (the lower class, the nail, hum- 
ble but strong; a superior class, the battle-bow,) 
which, combined in their proper stations, should com- 
pose a formidable army. Observe, too, these shall 
come at once, without much disciplining; without 
that experience in former wars, which is usually 
necessary to form the complete military character. 

We add Chardin’s account of the manner of fasten- 
ing nails in the East: “They do not drive with a 
hammer the nails that are put into the eastern walls; 
the walls are too hard, being of brick ; or if they are 
of clay, they are too mouldering ; but they fix them in 
the brick-work as they are building. They are large 
nails, with square heads like dice, well made, the ends 
bent so as to make them cramp-irons. They com- 
monly place them at the windows and doors, in order 
to hang upon them, when they like, veils and cur- 
tains.” Ei poier, vol. i. p. 191.) 

(2.) But we have another word for nails, which 
seems to imply ornament, rather than strength; or 
something of dignified stability. So we read, 2 Chron. 
lii. 9, “The weight of the nails (nm-o-, mismeroth) 
was fifty shekels of gold.” ‘These nails, then, being 
of gold, were used to adorn the holy place, no less 
than to strengthen it. We have the same word, 
though varied, in 1 Chron. xxii. 3. David prepared 
iron in abundance for the nails, (=><or, mismerim,) 
designed to ornament, no doubt, the leaves of the 
doors of the sanctuary entrance; for, had the inten- 
tion been only to fasten these doors, what need of so 
great a quantity ? 

Observe how Ezra employs his simile, chap. ix. 8: 
“The Lord leaves us a remnant to escape, to give us 
@ nail—not an ornamental nail, not a golden stud, but 
a ydthéd, a nail of support in his holy place.” Can any 
dung be less arrogant, than assimilation to such a 
nail ? 

But the idea of Eccl. xii. 11, seemsto be the reverse 
of this: “The words (sayings) of the wise are as 
goads,” sharp, piercing, penetrating, stimulating, 
when taken each one by itself; but when combined 
they are like ornamental nails (mismeroth) planted in 
a regular order, and disposed in symmetrical rows, 
or patterns, as those were in the holy place, or those 
in the doors of the sanctuary. 

This gives also the true import of the expression, 
Isa. xli. 7: “The image is ready for joining together,” 
that is, the junctures fit accurately to each other, now 
jir them to each other; and he strengthens it, by 
driving in ornamental nails, nails of the best kind, 
(mismerim,) or, at least, flat-headed nails, not brads; 
that it should not start, be separated, fall to pieces.” 
This is very different from the usual notion of the 
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passage, but is supported by Jer. x. 4: “They deck 
the image with silver and with gold; with ornamental 
nails, (mismeroth,) and with piercings; they bind it 
tightly together, compact it, brace it up, and add 
to the whole a delicate coat of paint, for complete 
decoration ;” as we know was customary in early 
antuquity. 

NAIN, a city of Palestine, where Jesus restored a 
widow’s son to life, as they were carrying him out to 
be buried. Eusebius says, it was in the neighborhood 
of Endor and Scythopolis ; and elsewhere, that it was 
two miles from Tabor, south. The brook Kishon 
ran between Tabor and Nain. 

NAIOTH, a town near Ramah, where David 
withdrew to avoid the violence of Saul; and where 
Samuel, with the sons of the prophets, dwelt, 1 Sam. 
xix. 23. 

NAKEDNESS. This term, besides its ordinary 
and literal meaning, sometimes signifies, void of suc- 
cor, disarmed. So, after worshipping the golden 
calf, the Israelites found themselves naked in the 
midst of their enemies. “ Nakedness of the feet” was 
a token of respect. Moses put off his shoes to ap- 
proach the burning bush. Most commentators are 
of opinion, that the priests served in the tabernacle 
and temple with their feet naked; which idea is 
countenanced by the fact, that in the enumeration 
that Moses makes of the babit and ornaments of the 
priests, he no where meutions any dress for the feet. 
Some also maintain, that the Israelites might not 
enter this holy place, till they had put off their shoes, 
and cleaned their feet. (See Eccles, vy. 1.) “Naked- 
ness of the feet” sometimes expresses what delicacy 
would conceal, Lam. i. 9. 

“Nakedness ” should in many places be understood 
as our word undressed ;—not fully, or properly, or 
becomingly clothed. A king having on only his 
under-clothing, is undressed, that is, naked, for a 
king; though his garb might suit a laborer. When 
the apostle says, (1 Cor. iv. 11.) “'To this present hour 
we are naked,” he does not mean absolute nakedness, 
in the same sense as Job says, (i. 21.) “ Naked came 
I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall | return ;” 
but he means unprovided with suitable clothing. To 
the same effect, a nation, or people, is said to be made. 
naked ; (Exod. xxxii. 25; 2 Chron. xxviii. 19.) “ Asa 
made Judah naked ;” unprovided with means of re- 
sisting the enemy. So the walls of Babylon are said 
to be made naked ; (Jer. li. 58.) that is, stripped of their 
towers and other defences ; and a tree in the wilder- 
ness is described as naked, deprived of its verdure, its 
foliage, Jer. xlviii. 6. In warm countries slight cloth- 
ing, or even nakedness, is more endurable than with 
us; but when nakedness is put absolutely, it usually 
intends a shameful discovery of the person ; ruthless 
privation of necessaries, degradation, misery. _ 

“Naked” is put for discovered, known, manifest. 
So Job xxvi. 6, “Hell is naked before him;” the 
sepulchre, the unseen state, is open to the eyes of 
God. Paul says in the same sense, “ Neither is there 
any creature that is not manifest in his sight 3, but all 
things are naked and open unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do,” Heb. iv. 13. 

The nakedness of Adam and Eve was unknown 
that is, unfelt; they were unconscious of it, before 
they sinned. They were not ashamed at it, because 
concupiscence and irregular desires had not yet excit- 
ed the flesh against the spirit. 'They were exempt 
from whatever indecency might now happen among 
their descendants on occasion of nakedness. 

NAME. “The name,” without any addition, sig- 
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nifies the name of the Lord, which, out of respect, 
was not pronounced, “The Israelitish woman’s son 
blasphemed vite Naate,” Ley, xxiv. 11, “The name 
of God” often stands for God himself, his power, or 
majesty. Our assistance, or strength, and hope, is in 
the name of God, in his goodness, power, &c. To 
take the name of God in vain, (Exod. xx. 7.) is to 
swear falsely, or without occasion ; or to mingle the 
name of God in our discourses, or oaths, either falsely, 
rashly, wantonly, unnecessarily, or presumptuously. 
God forbids to * make mention of the names of other 

yds,” Exod. xxiii, 13. It is doing them too much 
ied to swear by their names, to take them as wit- 
nesses of what we affirm, as if they were really some- 
thing. ‘The Hebrews hardly ever pronounced the 
name Baal; they disfigured it, by saying Mephibo- 
sheth, or Meribosheth, imstead of Mephibaal, or Meri- 
baal; where Bosheth signifies something shameful or 
contemptible ; instead of saying Elohim, they said 
Blilim, gods of filthiness. 

To give a name is a token of command and author- 
ity. Aftather gives names to his children, a master 
to his slaves, to his animals, It is said, (Gen. ii, 23.) 
that Adam gave name to his wife and to all the animals, 
and that the names he gave them became their true 
names, God changed the name of Abram, Jacob and 
Sarai, as atoken of honor, an addition, expressing his 
particular regard towards those whom he receives, 
more especially, into the number of hisowns Hence 
he gave a name, even before their birth, to some per- 
sons whom he appointed, and who belonged to him in 
a particular manner: e. g. to Jedidiah, or Solomon, 
son of David, to the Messiah, to John the Baptist, &e. 

God, speaking to Moses, promises to send his angel 
before him; and says, “ My name is in him,” Exod. 
xxiii, 21. He shall act, he shall speak, he shall pun- 
ish in my name}; he shall bear my name, he shall be 
my ambassador, he shall receive the same honors as 
belong to me. And in effect, the angel that spake to 
Moses, that appeared to him in the bush, that gave 
him the law on mount Sinai, speaks and acts always 
as God himself; and Moses always gives him the 
name of God : * Thus saith the Lord,” and “ The Lord 
spake to Moses,” &e. 

‘To know any one by his name, (Exod. xxxiii. 12.) 
expresses a distinction, a friendship, a particular famil- 
janity. ‘The kings of the East had little communica- 
tion with their subjects, and hardly ever appeared in 
public ; so that when they knew their servants by 
name, vouchsafed to speak to them, to call them, and 
to admit them into their presence, it was a great mark 
of favor, In many eastern countries the true per- 
sonal name of the king is unknown to his subjects ; 
in Japan, to pronounce the emperor's real name is 
Riiishahte ; his general name, as emperor, is held to 
ie sufficiently sacred. ‘Titles often became names, 
or parts of names ; by these titles many sovereigns are 
known in history; and varying with incidents and 
occurrences, they occasion great confusion. 

Those who in the assemblies were called by their 
names, (Numb, xvi. 2.) were principals of the people, 
tho heads of tribes; or those who had some great 
employment, or particular dignity. 

God, speaking of the fixed place where his temple 
should-be built, calls it “The place which the Lord 
shall choose to place his name there,” Deut. xiv. 23; 
xvi. 2. There his name should be solemnly invoked ; 
this place should have the honor of bearing the name 
of the Lord, of being consecrated to his service and 
Worship. ‘These expressions show the veneration of 
the Hebrews for whatever in any wise belonged to God. 
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“Name” is often put for renown or reputation. 
The name of Joshua became famous over all the 
country ; (Josh. vi, 27.) and God said to David, when 
he reproached him with the crime he had committed 
with Bathsheba, “[ have made thee a great name, 
like unto the name of the great men that are in the 
earth ;” (2 Sam. vii. 9.) I have given you honor and 
reputation, equal to that of the greatest of mon- 
archs. 

“'To raise up the name of the dead,” (Ruth iv. 5, 
10, &c.) is said of the brother of a man who died 
without children, when his brother married the 
widow of the deceased, and revived his name in Israel, 
by means of the children which he might beget ; and 
which were deemed to be children of the deceas- 
ed. Ina contrary sense to this, to blot out the name 
of any one, is to exterminate his memory ; to extirpate 
his race, his children, works, or houses, and in genera] 
Whatever may continue his name on the earth, Ps. ix 
SS PrOv. ay 4c 

Isaiah (iv. 1.) describes a time of calamity and dis 
grace in Israel, in which men should be very scarce : 
he says, “In that day seven Women shall take hold of 
one man, saying, We will eat our own bread, and 
wear our own apparel; only let us be called by thy 
name, to take away our reproach.” Take us for 
wives, and let us be called your spouses. The Lord 
complains in Ezekiel, that his spouses (Judah and 
Israel) are become prostitutes, though they bore his 
name ; they defiled his holy name iy abominations 
and idolatry. 

yod often complains that the false prophets prophe 

sied in his name; (Jer. xiv. 14, 153 xxvii. 15, &c.) 
and Christ says, (Matt. vii. 22.) that in the day of judg 
ment many shall say, “Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many wonderful works ?” 
He also says, (Mark ix. 41.) whosoever shall give a 
cup of cold water in his name, shall not lose his re- 
ward; and he that receives a prophet or a just 
man, in the name of a prophet or a just man, 
shall receive a recompense in proportion to his good 
intention, Matt. x. 41. In these instances the 
“name” is put for the person, for his service, his sake, 
his authority. So names of men are sometimes put 
for persons. Rey. iii. 4, “Thou hast a few names 
even in Sardis, which have not defiled their garments.” 
And chap. xi. 18, seven thousand men perished in the 
earthquake,—names of men, Gr. Perhaps this should 
be considered as implying men of name, persons of 
consequence, nobles, &c. It is probable, also, that 
this phrase contains some allusion to a list or cata- 
logue of names; very credibly, of eminent persons, 
for we find it in Acts ii. 15, expressing the apostles and 
principals of the Christian church—* The number of 
the names was about a hundred and twenty.” There 
were many thousands of followers of Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem; but the apostles, the Seventy and some others, 
enough to make up about the number stated, were 
the principals, 

There were certain mysterious notions connected 
with the-names of individuals; hence, in calling a 
muster-roll of soldiers, the see always be; 
with names of good omen, as Felix, Faustus, &c. 
analogous to our Good-luck, Happy, &c. Also, the 
number comprised in the letters of a mame was mys- 
terious, as that of Antichrist. See that article. 

NAOMI, wife of Elimelech, and mother-in-law of 
Ruth. See Ruru. ; 

NAPHTALIL, the sixth son of Jacob, by Bilhah, 
Rachel’s handmaid Gen. xxx. 8. We know but few 
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particulars of the life of Naphtali. His sons were 
Jahzeel, Guni, Jezer and Shillem, Gen. xlvi. 24. 
The patriarch Jacob, when he gave his blessing, said, 
as it is in the English Bible, “Naphtali is a hind let 
loose; he giveth goodly words,” Gen. xlix. 21. 
For an illustration of this passage, sce the article 
Hinp. 

NAPHTUHILM, the fourth son of Mizraim, Gen. x. 
13. He dwelt in Egypt, and probably peopled that 
pet of Ethiopia, between Syene and Meroe, of which 

apata, or Napatea, was the capital. 

NARCISSUS, a freedman and favorite of the Ro- 
man emperor Claudius, who possessed great influ- 
ence at court, Rom. xvi. 11. 

NATHAN, a famous prophet, who lived under 
David, and had much of the confidence of that 
prince, whom he served in a number of ways. (See 
2 Sam. xi. xii. &c.) The time and manner of Na- 
than’s death are not known. 1 Chron. xxix. 29, no- 
tices that he, with Gad, wrote the history of David. 
There are several other persons of this name men- 
tioned in Seripture; one of them a son of David, 
2 Sam. v. 14. 

NATHANAEL, a disciple of Christ, the manner 
of whose conversion is related Jolin i. 46, &c. He 
is probably the same as Bartholomew. See Bar- 
THOLOMEW. 

NATION, all the inhabitants of a particular coun- 
try, (Deut. iv. 34.) a country or kingdom, (Exod. 
xxxiv. 10; Rev, vii. 9.) countrymen, natives of the 
same stock, (Acts xxvi. 4.) the father, head, and ori- 

inal of a people, (Gen. xxv. 23.) the heathen, or 
Gentiles, Isa. lv. 5. See Gentives, or Hearuen. 

NATURE, in Scripture, expresses the course of 
things established in the world. So a crime is said 
to be against nature, because it is contrary to what is 
established by the Creator, Rom. i. 26; Judg. xix. 
24. Paul says, to engraft a good olive-tree into a wild 
olive, is contrary to nature ; (Rom. xi. 24.) the cus- 
tomary order of nature is thereby in some measure 
inverted. “Nature” is also put for natural descent ; 
(Gal. ii. 15; Eph. ii. 3.) and for common sense, nat- 
ural instinet, 1 Cor. xi. 14. The nature of animals 
is that by which they are distinyuished from other 
creatures, and from one another, James iii. 7. 

Peter informs us that our Saviour has made us 
partakers of a divine nature ; he has merited for us 
the character of children of God, and grace to prac- 
tise godliness, &c. like our Father who is in heaven. 
(Comp. 1 John iii. 1.) 

NAVIGATION was little cultivated among the 
Hebrews, till the days, of their kings: Solomon had 
a fleet, but he had not sailors equal to the manage- 
ment of it; no doubt, from their want of habit. Mo- 
ses mentions nothing of navigation, and David, it 
should seem, rather acquired his great wealth by land 
commerce than by sea voyages. It is not easy to 
say what assistance the wisdom of Solomon contrib- 
uted to his fleet and officers on the mighty ocean. 
Perbaps his extensive knowledge of natural things 
first suggested the plan of these voyages. We know 
that Judea had ports on the Mediterranean, as Joppa, 
&c. but aioe the coast, during the days of the 
judges, was in the hands of the Philistines, to the ex- 
clusion of Hebrew mariners; and this accounts for 
the means by which the Philistines, on so narrow a 
slip of land, could become powerful, and could occa- 
sionally furnish immense armies, because they were | 
free to receive reinforcements by sea. In later ages 
the Greeks and Romans invaded Syria by sea, and the 
intercourse between Judea and Rome was direct * as 
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we learn from the voyage of Paul, &c. 
Joppa. 

There were also many boats and lesser vessels 
employed in navigating the lakes, or seas, as the 
Hebrews called them, which are in the Holy Land; 
and there must have been some embarkations on the 
Jordan; but the whole of these were trifling ; and it 
appears, that though Providence taught navigation 
to mankind, yet it was not the design of Providence 
that the chosen people, and the depositaries of the 
Messiah, should have been other than a settled or 
local nation, attached to one country, to which coun- 
try, and even to certain of its towns, peculiar privi- 
leges were attributed in prophecy, and by divine ap- 
pointment. The legal observauces, distinction of 
meats, &c. were great impediments to Jewish sailors, 
and prevented their attainment of any great skill in 
navigation. 

NAZARENF, see Nazarire. 

NAZARETH, a little town of Zebulun, in lower 
Galilee, west of Tabor, and east of Ptolemais ; cele- 
brated for having been the residence of Christ for 
the first thirty-three years of his life, (Luke ii. 51.) 
and from which he received the name of Nazarene. 
After he had begun bis mission, he sometimes 
preached here in the synagogue, (Luke iy. 16.) but 
because his countrymen had no faith in him, and 
were offended at the meanness of his origin, he did 
not many miracles among them, (Matt. xii. 54, 58.) 
and fixed his habitation at Capernaum for the latter 
part of his life, Matt. iv. 13. Nazareth is situated on 
high ground, having on one side a precipice, from 
whence the Nazarenes one day attempted to throw 
down our Saviour, because he upbraided them with 
their unbelief, Luke iv. 29. 

Nazareth is upon the side of a barren, rocky eleva- 
tion, facing the east, and commanding a long valley, 
of a round, concave form, and encompassed with 
mountains. The place is shown where the house of 
the Holy Virgin stood; but the house itself, say the 
Catholics, was transported by angels to Loretto! Dr. 
FE. D. Clarke, who describes Nazareth, mentions the 
village of Sephoury, in which is shown the house of 
St. Anna, the mother of the Virgin Mary, five miles 
from the town; the fountain near Nazareth, called 
the “ Virgin Mary’s fountain ;” the great church, or 
convent, at that time the refuge of wretches afflicted 
with the plague, hoping for recovery from the sanc- 
tity of the place ; Joseph’s workshop, converted into 
a chapel; the synagogue wherein Jests is said to 
have preached, now a church; the precipice, whence 
the inhabitants would have thrown our Lord, con- 
cerning which “the words of the evangelist are re- 
markably explicit; and it is, probably, the precise 
spot alluded to in the text of Luke’s Gospel.”—A 
stone, that is said to have served as a table to Christ 
and his disciples, is an object of worship to the super- 
Stitious of Galilee. 

[The following description of Nazareth, and the 
“brow of the hill” on which it stood, is given by Dr. 
Jowett, (Chr. Researches in Syria, p. 128, Amer. ed.) 
“ Nazareth is situated on the side, and extends near- 
ly to the foot, of'a hill, which, though not very high, 
is rather steep and overhanging. The eye naturally 
wanders over its summit, in quest of some point from 
which it might probably be that the men of this place 
endeavored to cast our Saviour down, (Luke iv. 29.) 
but in vain: no rock adapted to such an object ap- 
pears. At the foot of the hill is a modest, simple 
plain, surrounded by low hills, reaching in length 
nearly a mile; in breadth, near the city, a hundred 
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and fifly yards ; but farther on, about four hundred 
yards, Qu this plain there are a few olive-trees, and 
ig-trees, sufficient, or rather scarcely sufficient, to 
make the ot picturesque. Then follows a ravine, | 
which gradually grows deeper and narrower; till, 
after walking about another mile, you find yourself 
in an immense chasm, with steep rocks on either side, 
from whence you behold, as it were beneath your 
feet, and before you, the noble plain of Esdraelon. | 
Nothing can be finer than the apparently immeas- 
urable prospect of this plain, bounded to the south 
by the mountains of Samaria, The elevation of the | 
hills on which the spectator stands in this ravine is 
very great; and the whole scene, when we saw it, 
was clothed in the most rich mountain-blue color 
that can be conceived. At this spot, on the right 
hané of the ravine, is shown the rock to which the 
mee of Nazareth are supposed to have conducted 
au Gord, for the purpose of throwing him down. 
Wen the Testament in our hands, we endeavored to 
exeanine the probabilities of the spot; and I confess 
there is nothing in it which excites a scruple of in- 
eredulity in my mind. The rock here is perpendicu- 
lar for about filty feet, down which space it would be 
easy to hurl a person who should be unawares brought 
to the summit; and his perishing would be a very 
certain consequence. That the spot might be 
ata considerable distance from the city, is an idea 
not incensistent with St. Luke’s account; for the ex- 
nression, thrusting Jesus oud ef the city, and teading 
Kin to the brow of the hill on which their city was built, 
a fair scope for imagining, that, in their rage and 
ebate, the Nazarenes might, without originally in- 
tending his murder, press upon him for a considera- 
ble distance after they had quitted the synagogue. 
The distance, as already noticed, from modern Naz- 
areth to this spot is scarcely two miles—a space, 
Which; in the fury of persecution, might soon be 
passed over, Or should this appear too considera- | 
le, it is by no means certain but that Nazareth may ) 
at that time have extended through the principa. 
vart of the plain, which 1 have described as lying | 
fore the modern town: iu this ease, the distance 
passed over might not exceed a mile. It remains 
only to note the expression—the brow of the hill, on 
which their city was built : this, according to the mod- 
era aspect of the spot, would seem to be the hill north 
of the town, on the lower slope of which the town is 
built; but I apprehend the word Ai! to have in this, | 
as it has in very many other passages of Scripture, a 
much larger sense ; denoting sometimes a range of 
mountains, and in some instances a whole mountain- 
ous district. In all these cases the singular word 
“Awl,” “ wedel,” is used, according to the idiom of the 
language of this country. Thus, Gebel Carmyl, or 
mount Carmel, is a range of mountains: Gebel Lab- 
nan, or mount Lebanon, is a mountainous district of 
more than fifty miles in length; Gedel ez-Zeitun, the 
mount of Olives, is certainly, as will be hereafter 
noted, a considerable tract of mountainous country. 
And thus any person, coming from Jerusalem and 
entering on the plain of Esdraelon, would, if asking 
the name of that bold line of mountains which bounds 
the north side of the plain, be informed that it was 
Gebel Nusra, the hill of Nazareth ; though, in Eng- 
lish, we should call them the mountains of Nazareth. 
Now the spot shown as illustrating Luke iv. 29, is, 
in f&et, on the very brow of this lofty ridge of moun- 
tains; in comparison of which, the hill upon which 
the medern town is built is but a gentle eminence. 
T can see, therefore, no reason for thinking other- 
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wise, than that this may be the real scene where our 
divine Prophet, Jesus, experienced so great a dis- 
honor from the men of his own country, and of his 
own kindred.” R. 

NAZARITE, or Nazarene, may signify, (1.) An 
inhabitant of Nazareth ; or a native of that city. (2.) 
A sect of Christians. (3.) A man under a vow to ob- 
serve the rules of Nazariteship; whether for his 
whole life, as Samson, and John the Baptist; er for 
atime, as those in Numb. vi. 18—20; Amos ii. 11, 12. 
(4.) A man of distinction and dignity in the court of 
a prince. (Compare the Bibl. Repository, ii. p. 388.) 

(1.) The name of Nazarene is given to Christ, not 
only because of his having lived the greater part of 
his life at Nazareth, and because that place was con 
sidered as his country, but also because the prophets 
had foretold that “he should be called a Nazarene,” 
Matt, ii. 23. We find no particular place in the 
prophets, expressly affirming, that the Messiah should 
be called a Nazarene ; and Matthew only mentions 
the prophets in general. Perhaps he would infer 
that the consecration of Nazarites, and their great 
purity, was a type and prophecy referring to our 
Saviour ; (Numb. vi. 18, 19.) or, that the name Nazir, 
or Nazarite, [separated,] given to the patriarch Jo- 
seph, had some reference to Christ, Gen. xlix. 26; 
Deut. xxxiii. 16. Jerome was of opinion, that Mat- 
thew alludes to Isa. xi. 1; Ix. 21: “ There shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
(Heb. Vezer) shall grow out of his roots.” This branch, 
or Nezer, and this rod, are certainly intended to de- 
note the Messiah, by the general consent of the fa- 
thers and interpreters. Or, possibly, in a more general 
sense, “ He shall be vilified, despised, neglected,” as 
every thing was that came from Nazareth ; and this 
might be a kind of prophetic proverb. 

(2.) It may reasonably be doubted, whether the Naz- 
arenes or Nazaraeans spoken of in early ecclesiastical 
history were heretics: it is more probable, that they 
were descendants of the original Jewish Christians,and, 
as Jews, were too harshly treated by those who should 
have been their Gentile brethren. They miust have 
been well known to Jerome, who lived long in Judea, 
and who thus deserives them in several places. 
Mentioning Hebrews believing in Christ, he says 
they were anathematized for their rigid adherence to 
the ceremonies of the Jewish law, which they min- 
gled with the gospel of Christ: “They so receive 
Christ, that they discard not the rites of the ancient 
law.” He also describes the Nazarenes as persons 
“who believed in Christ the Son of God, born of the 
Virgin Mary,” in whom the orthodox believe ; but 
who were nevertheless so bigoted to the Mosaic law, 
that they were rather to be considered as a Jewish 
sect, than a Christian. 

(3.) A Nazarite, under the ancient law, was a man 
or woman engaged by a vow toal 1 from wine 
and all intoxicating liquors, to Jet the hair grow, not 
to enter any house polluted by having a dead body 
in it, nor to be present at any funeral. Tf, by accident, 
any one should have died in their presence, they re- 
commenced the whole of their consecration and Naz- 


ariteship. This vow generally lasted eight days, . 


sometimes a month, and sometimes during their 
whole lives. When the tme of Nazariteship was 
expired, the priest brought the person to the door of 
the temple, who there offered to the Lord a he-lamb 
for a burnt-offering, a she-lamb for an ex sac- 
rifice, and a ram for a peace-offering. They offered 
likewise loaves and cakes, with wine for libations. 
After all was sacrificed and offered, the priest, or 
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some other person, shaved the head of the Nazarite 
at the door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair on 
the fire of the altar, Then the priest put into his 
hands the shoulder of the ram roasted, with a loaf 
and a cake, which the Nazarite returning into the 
hands of the priest, he offered them to the Lord, lift- 
ing them up in the presence of the Nazarite. From 
this time the offerer might drink wine, his Naza- 
rittship being accomplished. Perpetual Nazarites, 
as Samson and John the Baptist, were consecrated 
to their Nazariteship by their parents, and continued 
all their lives in this state, without drinking wine, or 
eutting their hair. Those who made a vow of Naz- 
ariteship out of Palestine, and could not come to the 
temple when their vow was expired, contented them- 
selves with observing the abstinence required by the 
law, and cutting off their hair in the place where 
they were. The offerings aud sacrifices prescribed 
by Moses, to be offered at the temple, by themselves, 
or by others for them, they deferred, till a couve- 
nient opportunity. Hence Paul, being at Corinth, 
having made the vow of a Nazarite, he had his hair cut 
off at Cenchrea, but deferred the complete fulfilment 
of his vow till he came to Jerusalem, Acts xviii. 18. 

When a person found he was not in condition 
to make a vow of Nazariteship, or had not leisure 
fully to perform it, he contented himself by contribut- 
ing to the expense of the sacrifices and offerings of 
those who had made, and were fulfilling, this vow; 
by which means he became a partaker in such Naz- 
uriteship. Josephus, magnifying the zeal and devo- 
tion of Herod Agrippa, says, he caused several Naz- 
arites to be shaven. Maimonides says, that he who 
would partake in the Nazariteship of another, went 
to the temple, and said to the priest, “In such a time 
such an one will finish his Nazariteship; I intend to 
defray the charge attending the shaving off his hair, 
either in part, or in whole.” When Paul came to 
Jerusalem, (A. D. 58, Acts xxi. 23, 24.) James, with 
other brethren, advised that, to quiet the minds of the 
converted Jews, he should unite with four persons, 
who had vows of Nazariteship, and contribute to 
their charges and ceremonies ; by which the people 
would perceive, that he did not disregard the law, as 
they had been led to suppose. 

(4.) Nazarite expresses a man of great dignity: 
hence the patriarch Joseph is called a Nazarite, a 
prince, among his brethren ; (Gen. xlix. 26.) Engl. tr. 
separated from his brethren. Nazarite in this sense is 
variously understood. Some think it signifies one 
who is crowned, chosen, separated, distinguished ; 
WNezer in Hebrew signifying a crown. The LXX 
translate, a chief, or him that is honored. Nazir was 
aname of dignity in the courts of eastern princes. 
In the court of Persia, the Nezir is superintendent- 
general of the king’s household, the chief officer of 
the crown; the high steward of his family, treasures 
and revenues. (Chardin, Government of the Persians, 
ch. 5.) Tu this sense Joseph was Nezir of the house 
of Pharaoh. Moses also gives to Joseph the title of 
Nazir, speaking of the tribes of his two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Deut. xxxiii. 16. 

_NEAPOLIS, now called Napoli, (Acts xvi. 11.) a 
maritime city of Macedonia, near the borders of 
Thrace, whither Paul came from the isle of Samo- 
thracia. From Neapolis he went to Philippi. 

NEBAJOTH, a son of Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 13; 
xxviii. 9.) the father of the Nabatheans, (q. v.) a peo- 
ple of Arabia Petreea, who lived by plunder and trade, 
Is, Ix..7. RB, 

NEBAT, or Nazarn, - Ephraim, of the race of 
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Joshua, and father of Jeroboam, the first king of the 
ten tribes, 1 Kings xi. 26. 

I. NEBO, a city of Reuben, (Numb. xxxii. 88. 
taken by the Moabites, who held it in the time o 
Jeremiah, Jer. xviii. 1. 

If. NEBO, a city of Judah, (Ezra ii. 29; x. 43; 
Neh. vii. 33.) probably the village Nabau, eight miles 
south of Hebron, which was forsaken in the time of 
Eusebius and Jerome. 

III. NEBO, a high mountain east of the Jordan, 
where Moses died, and forming one of the mountains 
of Abarim, Deut. xxxii. 49; xxxiv. 1, 

IV. NEBO, au idol of the Babylonians, Isa. xlvi. 1. 
[In the astrological mythology of the Babylonians, 
this idol probably represegted the planet Mercury. 
He is regarded as the scribe of the heavens, who re- 
cords the succession of celestial and terrestrial events; 
and is related to the Egyptian Hermes and Anubis. 
Hie was also worshipped by the ancient Arabians. 
The extensive prevalence of this worship amoug the 
Chaldeans and Assyrians, is evident from the many 
compound proper names oecurring in the Scriptures, 
of which this word forms part; as Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nebuzaradan, Nebushasban ; and also in the classics, 
as Naboned, Nabonassar, Nabopolassar, &c. (See 
Gesenius, Comm. zu Jesa. ii. p. 342.) R. 

I. NEBUCHADNEZZAR, or Nasoponassar, 
father of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, was a Chal- 
dean, and was the first monarch of Babylonia who 
made himseif independent of Assyria. See Basy- 
LONIA, p. 138. 

Il. NEBUCHADNEZZAR, son and successor of 
Nabopolassar, s. ceeded to the kingdom of Chaldea, 
A. M. 3399. He ‘ad been some time before asso- 
ciated in the kingdom, and sent to recover Carche- 
mish, which had been wrested from the empire by 
Necho, king of Egypt. Having been successful, 
he marched against the governor of Phoenicia, and 
Jehoiachim, king of Judah, tributary to Necho, king 
of Egypt. He took Jehoiachim, and put him in 
chains, to carry him captive to Babylon ; but after- 
wards he left him in Judea, on condition of his pay- 
ing a large tribute. He took away several persons 
from Jerusalem; among others, Daniel, Hananiah. 
Mishael, and Azariah, all of the royal family, whom 
the king of Babylon had carefully educated in the 
language and learning of the Chaldeans, that they 
might be employed at court. 

Nabopolassar dying about the end of A. M. 3399, 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was then either in Egypt or 
in Judea, hastened to Babylon, leaving to his gene- 
rals the care of bringing to Chaldea the captives 
taken in Syria, Judea, Pheenicia, and Egypt; for, 
according to Berosus, he had subdued all these 
countries. He distributed these captives into several 
colonies, and in the temple of Belus he deposited the 
sacred vessels of the temple of Jerusalem, and other 
rich spoils. 

Jehoiachim, king of Judah, continued three years 
in fealty to Nebuchadnezzar, and then revolted ; but 
after three or four years, he was besieged and taken 
in Jerusalem, put to death, and his body thrown to 
the birds of the air, according to the predictions of 
Jeremiah. See Jmworacum. 

In the mean time, Nebuchadnezzar, being at Baby- 
lon, in the second year of his reign, had a mysterious 
dream, in which he saw a statue composed of seve- 
ral metals ; the interpretation of which was given by 
Daniel, and procured his elevation to the highest post 
in the kingdom See Danrex, and Imace or Nesu 
CHADNEZZAR 
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Sehoiakin, or Jeconiah, king of Judah, having re- 
volted against Nebuchadnezzar, was besieged in Je- 
rusalem, forced to surrender, and taken, with his 
chief officers, captive to Babylon; also his mother, 
his wives, and the best workmen of Jerusalem, to the 
aumber of ten thousand men. Among the captives 
were Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, and Ezekiel the 
vrophet. Nebuchadnezzar also took all the vessels 
of gold which Solomon made for the temple and the 
king’s treasury; and set up Mattaniah, Jeconiah’s 
uncle by the father’s side, whom he named Zede- 
Kiah. Zedekiah continued faithful to Nebuchad- 
oezzar nine years, at the end of which time he rebel- 
led, and contederated with the neighboring princes. 
The king of Babylon came into Judea, reduced the 
chief places of the countfy, and besieged Jerusalem ; 
but Pharaoh Hopbra coming out of Egypt to assist 
Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar went to meet him, and 
forced him to retire to his own country. This done, 
he resumed the siege of Jerusalein,and was 360 days 
before the place. In the eleventh year of Zedekiah, 
(A. M. 3419,) the city was taken, and Zedekiah, being 
seized, was brought to Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
then at Riblah in Syria. The king of Babylon con- 
demned him to die, caused his children to be put 
to death in his presence, and then bored out his 
eyes, loaded him with chains, and sent him to 
Babylon. 

Three years after the Jewish war, Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged Tyre, which siege lasted thirteen years, But 
during this interval he attacked the Sidonians, Moab- 
ites, Ammonites, and Idumeans, whom he treated 
much as he had done the Jews. Ty 2 was taken 
A. M, 2432. Ithobaal, the king, was pu’ to death, and 
Baal succeeded him. The Lord, tor ward the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which had been so long before 
Tyre, assigned to them Egypt and its spoils, and they 
returned in triumph to Babylon, with a vast number 
of captives. 

Nebuchadnezzar, being at peace, applied himself 
to the adorning, aggrandizing, and enriching of Bab- 
ylon with the most magnificent buildings. About 
this time he had a dream of a great tree, loaded with 
fruit, which an angel, suddenly descending from 
heaven, commanded should be cut down, and the 
branches, leaves and fruit be scattered. The trunk 
and the root were to be preserved in the earth, and it 
was to be bound with chains of iron and brass, among 
the beasts of the field, for seven years. The king 
consulted all his diviners, but none could explain his 
dream, until Daniel informed him, that it respected 
himself. “ You,” says Daniel, “are represented by 
the great tree ; you are to be brought low, to be re- 
duced to the condition of a brute, &c. but you shall 
afterwards be restored.” About a year afterwards, 
as Nebuchadnezzar was walking on his palace at 
Babylon, he began to say, “Is not this Babylon the 
Great, which I have built in the greatness of my 
power, and in the brightness of my glory?” But he 
had hardly pronounced the words, when he was 
struck by a distemper or distraction, which so per- 
verted his imagination, that he thought himself to be 
metamorphosed into an ox; and assumed the man- 
ners of that animal. After having been seven years 
in this state, God restored his understanding to him, 
and he recoyered his royal dignity. 

His repentance, however, was not sincere; for in 
the year of his restoration, he erected a golden statue, 
whose height was sixty cubits, in the plain of Dura, 
in Babylon. Having appointed a day for the dedica- 
tion of this statue, he assembled the principal officers 
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of his kingdom, and published by a herald, that all 
should adore it, at the sound of musie, on penalty of 
being cast into a burning fiery furnace. ‘The three 
Jews, companions of Daniel, would not bend the knee 
to the image. Daniel probably was absent. Nebu- 
chadnezzar commanded Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego to be called, and he asked them why they 
presumed to disobey his orders. They replied, 
that they neither feared the flames, nor any other 
penalty ; that the God whom only they would wor- 
ship knew how to preserve them; but that if he 
should not think fit to deliver them out of his hands, 
they would, nevertheless, obey the laws of God rather 
than men. 

Hearing this, the king caused them to be bound, 
and to be thrown into the furnace, which being ve- 
hemently heated, the flame consumed the men who 
cast them in; but an angel of the Lord abated the 
flames, so that the fire did not affect them. Nebu- 
chadnezzar was much astonished, and said to his no- 
bles, “ Whence is it that I see four men walking in 
the midst of the flames ? and the fourth is like a son 
of God.” Then, approaching the furnace, he called 
the three Hebrews, who came out of the furnace, to 
the great astonishment of the whole court. The 
king now gave glory to the God of Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego ; and he exalted the three He- 
brews to great dignity in the province of Babylon, 
Dan. iv. 1, &c. 

Nebuchadnezzar died this year, A. M. 3442, after 
having reigned 43 years. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN, general of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
armies, and chief officer of his household. 

NECHO, king of Egypt, carried his arms to the 
Euphrates, where he conquered the city of Carche- 
mish. He is known not only in Scripture, but in He- 
rodotus, who says that he was son of Psammetichus, 
king of Egypt, and that having succeeded him in the 
kingdom, he raised great armies, and sent out great 
fleets, as well on the Mediterranean as the Red sea ; 
that he fought the Syrians near the city of Mig- 
dol, obtained the victory, and took the city Cadytis, 
which some think to be Jerusalem. Josiah, king of 
Judah, being tributary to the king of Babylon, op- 
posed Necho, and gave him battle at Megiddo, where 
he received the wound of which he died; and Necho 
passed forward, without making any long stay in 
Judea. On his return, he halted at Riblah, in Syria ; 
and sending for Jehoahaz, king of the Jews, he de- 
posed him, loaded him with chains, and sent him 
into Egypt. Then coming to Jerusalem, he set up 
Eliakim, or Jehoiakim, in his place, and exacted the 
payment of one hundred talents of silver and one 
talent of gold. Jeremiah (xlvi. 2.) aequaints us, that 
Carchemish was retaken by Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, in the fourth year. of Jehoiachim, king of 
Judah ; so that Necho did not retain his conquest 
above four years. Josephus adds, that the king of 
Babylon, pursuing his victory, brought under his 
dominion the whole country, between the river Eu- 
phrates and Egypt, excepting Judea. Thus Necho 
was again reduced within the limits of his own 
country. F 

NEGINOTH, aterm which is read before some 
of the Psalms, and signifies stringed instruments of 
music, to be played on by the fingers. The titles of 
these Psalms may be translated, A Psalm of David to 
the master of music, who presides over the stringed 
instruments. 


NEHEMIAH, the son of Hachaliah, was born at 


Babylon during the captivity. He was, according to 
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some, of the race of the priests ; according to others, 
of the tribe of Judah, and of the royal family. Those 
who maintain the former opinion, support it by 2 
Mac. i. 18, 21, where it 1s said, Nehemiah the priest 
offered sacrifices ; and by Esdras x. 10, where he is 
reckoned in the number of the priests. Those who 


say, (1.) That Nehemiah having governed the repub- 
lic of the Jews for a considerable time, there is great 
probability he was of that tribe of which the kings 
always were. (2.) Nehemiah mentions his Lrethren 
Hanani, and other Jews, who, coming to Babylon 
during the captivity, acquainted him with the sad 
condition of their country. (3.) The office of cup- 
bearer to the king of Persia, to which Nehemiah was 
promoted, is a proof that he was of an illustrious 
family. (4.) He excuses himself from entering into 
the inner part of the temple, probably because he was 
not of the sacerdotal order. This last argument, 
however, appears to be very inconclusive. As to 


the Maccabees, where he is mentioned as a priest, it | 


is answered, that the Greck text does not affirm him 
to be a priest, but only that he ordered the priests to 
perform their functions. As to bis singing among 
the priests, this he might do in quality of governor, 
which gaye him at least equal rank with the priests. 
Lastly, the name of Nehemiah is found in no cata- 
Jogue or genealogy of Hebrew priests. 

Seripture gives him the name, or title, of Tirsha- 
tha, that is, cup-bearer; which office he held at the 
court of Artaxerxes Longimanus. He had a great 
affection for the country of his fathers, though he 
had never seen it; and one day, as some Jews re- 
cently come from Jerusalem acquainted him with 
the miserable state of that city, in its destruction, he 
fasted, prayed, and humbled himself before the Lord, 
entreating that he would be favorable to the design 
he had conceived of asking the king’s permission to 
rebuild Jerusalem. ‘The course cof his attendance at 
court having arrived, he presented the cup to the 
king, according to his duty, but with a dejected 
countenance. The king observed it, and thought he 
had some evil design ; but Nehemiah discovering the 
occasion of his disquiet, Artaxerxes gave him leave 
to go to Jerusalem, and to repair its walls and gates; 
but appointed hin a time to return. 

Nehemiah arrived at Jerusalem with letters and 
full powers, but was there three days before he 
opened the occasion of his journey. On the night 
of the third day he went round the city and viewed 
the walls. After this, he assembled the chief of the 
people, produced his commission and letters, exhort- 
ed them to undertake the repairing of the gates and 
walls of the city ; and immediately all began the work. 
The enemies of the Jews only scoffed at them at first, 
but afterwards, seeing the chief breaches repaired, 
they used stratagems and threats to deter Nehemiah, 
He therefore ordered part of his people to stand to 
their arms behind the walls, while others worked, 
having also their armsnearthem. His enemies then 
had recourse to craft and stratagem, endeavoring to 
draw him into an ambuscade in the fields, where they 
proposed to finish their dispute at an amicable con- 
ference. Nehemiah, however, defeated all their 
stratagems, and continuing his work, completed it in 
fifty-two days. 

The walls, towers and gates of Jerusalem having 
been dedicated with solemnity and magnificence, 

‘Nehemiah separated the priests, the Levites, and the 
princes of the people, into two companies, one of 
which walked to the south, and the other to the 
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north, or the top of the walls. These two compa- 
nies, whick were to meet at the temple, were accom- 
panied with susie, vocal and instrumental. Having 


entered the temple, they there read the law, offerec 


sacrifices, and made great rejoicings ; and the Feast 


/of Tabernacles happening at the time, it was cele- 
believe that he was of the race of the kings of Judah, | 


brated with great solemnity. Nehemiah, observing 
that the city was too large for its present inhabitants, 
ordered that the chief of the nation should there fix 
their dwelling ; and caused them to draw lots, by 
which a tenth part of the whole people of Judah 
were obliged to dwell at Jerusalem, 

Nehemiah then applied himself to the reforming 
of such corruptions as had crept into public aflairs, 
He curbed the inhumanity of the great, who held in 
slavery and subjection the sons and daughters of the 
poor or unfortunate, keeping also the lands, which 
the poor had mortgaged or sold to them. He also 
undertook to dissolve the marriages with strange and 
idolatrous women, whom he seut away ; obliged the 
people punctually to pay the ministers of the Lord 
their due ; and enjoined the priests and Levites to 
strict attendance on their respective duties and fune 
tions. He enforced the observation of the sabbath, 
and would not permit strangers to enter the city to 
buy and sell, but kept the gates shut during the whole 
day. ‘To perpetuate as much as possible these reg 
ulations, he engaged the chief men of the nation sol- 
emnly to renew their covenant with the Lord; and 
an instrument to this effect was drawn up, and 
signed by the chief of the priests and the people. 

We read in 2 Mac. i. 19, &c. that Nehemiah sent 
to search for the holy fire, which, before the captivi- 
ty of Babylon, the priests had hidden in a dry and 
deep pit: not finding any fire there, but only a thick 
and muddy water, he sprinkled this upon the altar ; 
and presently the wood which had been so sprinkled, 
took fire as soon as the sun began to shine, which 
miracle coming to the knowledge of the king of Per- 
sia, he caused the place to be encompassed with 
walls where the fire had been hidden, and granted 
great favors and privileges to the priests. It is te 
corded in the same books, that Nehemiah erected a 
library, in which he placed whatever he could find, 
either of the books of the propsets, of David, or of 
such princes as had made presents to the temple. 
After having fulfilled his commission, he returned to 
Babylon, according. to his promise to king Arta- 
xerxes, about the thirty-second year of that prince ; 
but afterwards he revisited Jerusalem, where he died 
in peace, having governed the people of Judah about 
thirty years. 

The second book, which in the Latin Bibles bears 
the naine of Esdras, bears, in the Hebrew and English 
Bibles, the name of Nehemiah. Its author speaks 
almost always inthe first person; and at first reading 
one would think he had written it day by day ; but 
if we read it with due attention, we may observe sey- 
eral things which could not have been written by 
Nehemiah. For example, memorials are quoted, in 
which were registered the names of the priests in the 
time of Jonathan, son of Eliashib, and even to the 
times of Jaddus, who lived under Darius Codoman- 
nus, and under Alexander the Great. It is therefore 
very probable, that Nehemiah wrote memoirs of his 

overnment, which are cited 2 Mae, ii, 13, and that 
rom these memoirs this book has been compiled. 

Whiston supposes that Nehemiah’s library, with 
augmentations, continued in the temple till the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus; from which prince 
Josephus received a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
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fuller in many respects than our common copies. 
This may be true, at least, so far as concerns the 
preservation of the original writings of Nehemiah 
himself. 

NEHILOTH, a word found at the beginning of 
the fifth Psalm, and which signifies the dances, or 
more probably the flutes. The title of the fifth Psalm 
may be thus translated, “ A Psalm of David, address- 
ed to the master of music presiding over the dancers, 
or over the flutes.” 

NEHUSHTAN, a name given by Hezekiah king 
of Judah to the brazen serpent that Moses had set up 
in the wilderness, (Numb. xxi. 8.) and which had 
been preserved by the Israelites to that time. The 
superstitious people having made an idol of this ser- 
pent, Hezekiah caused it to be burnt, and in derision 
gave it the name of Vehushtan, q. d. this little brazen 
serpent, 2 Kings xviii. 4. 

NEIGHBOR signifies a near relation, a fellow 
countryman, one of the same tribe or vicinage ; and 
generally, any man connected with us by the bonds 
of humanity, and whom charity requires that we 
should consider as a friend and relation. At the time 
of our Saviour, the Pharisees had restrained the 
meaning of the word neighbor to those of their own 
nation, or to their own friends ; holding, that to hate 
their enemy was not forbidden by the Jaw, Matt. v. 
43; Luke x. 20. But our Saviour informed them, 
that the whole world were neighbors; that they 
ought not to do to another, what they would not have 
done to themselves; and that this charity extended 
even to enemies. See the beautiful parable of the 
good Samaritan, the real neighbor to the distressed, 
Luke x. 29. 

God is a neighbor near to those who fear him, and 
call upon him, Ps, Ixxxv.9; exly.18. He gives them 
tokens of his presence and protection: “Am Ia God 
at hand, and not a God afar off?” am I] one of those 
gods that men have made not above two days ago ? 
am not I an eternal God? Otherwise, I am a neigh- 
bor God, that sees every thing, knows every thing, 
and not an absent or a distant God, Jer: xxiii. 23. 
(Comp. Elijah and Baal’s prophets.) 

NEOMENIA, (Col. ii. 16.) a Greek word, signify- 
ing the first day of the moon or month; in the Engl. 
ir. new moon. The Hebrews had a particular vene- 
ration for the first day of every month, for which 
Moses appointed peculiar sacrifices, (Numb. xxviii. 
11, 12.) but he gave no orders that it should be kept 
as a holy day, nor can it be proved that the ancients 
observed it so ; it was a festival of merely voluntary 
devotion. (See Monvu.) Jt appears that even from 
the time of Saul they made, on this day, a sort of 
family entertainment, since David ought then to have 
been at the king’s table ; and Saul took his absence 
amiss, 1 Sam. xx. 5, 18. Moses insinuates, that be- 
sides the national sacrifices then regularly offered, 
every private person had his particular sacrifices of 
devotion, Numb. x. 10. The beginning of the month 
was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, at the offering 
of solemn sacrifices, ibid. But the most celebrated 
neomenia was that at the beginning of the civil year, 
or first day of the month Tizri, Lev. xxiii. 24. This 
was a sacred festival, on which no servile labor was 
performed. In the kingdom of the ten tribes, the 
people used to assemble at the houses of the proph- 
ets, to hear their instructions, 2 Kings iv. 23; Isa. 1. 
13,14. Ezekiel says (xlv.17; see also 1 Chron. xxiii. 
31; 2Chron. viii. 13.) that the burnt-offerings offered 
on the day of the new moon, were provided at the 
king’s expense, and that on this day was to be opened 
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the eastern gate of the court of the priests, ch. xlvi. 
iy. 

Spencer has a long dissertation on the neomenia, or 
new moons, in which he shows that the Gentiles hon- 
ored the first day of the month, out of veneration to the 
moon. Hewouldinfer,that the Hebrews borrowed this 
practice from strange and idolatrous people. But he 
by no means proves this; and it is muchmere probable, 
that, without any design of imitating the Hebrews, the 
Gentiles thought fit to honor the moon at the begin- 
ning of the month, that is, her first appearance. 

NERGAL. Among the gods of the transplanted 
heathen, (2 Kings xvii. 80.) we find some, the etymol- 
ogy of whose names would uever lead us to conjec- 
ture by what image, or figure, they might be repre- 
sented. The rabbins, indeed, have occasionally told 
us their nature, and sometimes their symbols; but 
rabbinical authority is not always satisfactory. It is 
hardly to be supposed, that on many subjects the 
present Jewish literati have really any tradition ex- 
tant among them; and, in many instances, we may 
well hesitate in admitting the accuracy of what they 
report as traditionary information derived trom their 
forefathers. Nevertheless, we may consider their 
description of Nere@ax as an instance either of their 
correctness or of their judgment. This god, they 
tell us, was worshipped under the figure of a cock; 
and, to make a pair of the species, SuccoTx Brnowtn, 
they say, was worshipped as a hen and chicken. 
For this latter conjecture we find no authority ; but 
the former seems to be more plausible. 

[The researches of Gesenius on the subject of the 
astrological mythology of the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians, go to show that the idol JVergal represents the 
planet Mars, which was ever the emblem of blood- 
shed. Mars is named, by the Zabians and Arabians, 
ill-luck, wen ah He was represented as holding 
in one hand a drawn sword, and in‘the other, by the 
hair, a human head just cut off; his garments were 
blood red; as the light of the planet is also reddish. 
His temple among the Arabs was painted red; and 
they offered to him garments sprinkled with blood, 
and also a warrior, (probably a prisoner,) who was 
cast into a pool. It is related of the caliph Hakem, 
that, in the last night of his life, as he observed the 
stars, and saw the planet Mars rise above the horizon, 
he murmured between his lips, “ Dost thou ascend, 
thou accursed shedder of blood? then is my hour 
come !” and at the moment the assassins sprang upon 
him from their hiding place. (Barhebreeus, p. 220.) 

The name Nergal appears also in the proper names 
Nergalsharezer, Neriglassar. The assertion of the 
rabbins above mentioned, that this idol was repre- 
sented under the form of a cock, may have arisen 
from the fact that in the Talmud the similar word 
Sann, terngal, signifies cock ; or from a Persian ety- 
mology proposed by some, viz. ner-gal, i. e. male bird, 
cock. Gesenius inclines to regard it as a mere con- 
ceit. (Comm. zu Jesa. ii. p. 344.) *R. 

NERGAL-Su#anrezer, an officer of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer. xxxix. 3. 

NETHINIM, given, or offered, servants dedicated 
to the service of the tabernacle and temple, to per- 
form the most laborious offices ; as carrying of wood 
and water. At first the Gibeonites were destined to 
this station; afterwards, the Canaanites who surren- 
dered themselves, and whose lives were spared. We 
read, in Ezra viii. 20, that the Nethinim were slaves 
devoted by David, and other princes, to the service 
ofthe temple; and in Ezra ii, 58, that they were 
| s'eves given by Solomon: the children of Solomon’s 
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servants. From 1 Kings ix. 20, 21, we see that he 
had subdued the remains of the Canaanites, and it is 
ery probable, that he gave a good number of them 
to the priests and Levites, for the temple service. 
The Nethiniin were carried into-captivity with the 
tribe of Judah, and great numbers were placed not 
far from the Caspian sea, whence Ezra brought 220 
of them into Judea, ch. viii. 17. Those who fol- 
lowed Zerubbabel, made up 392, Neh. iii. 26. This 
number was but small in regard to their offices ; so 
that we find afterwards a solemnity called Xylopho- 
ria, in which the people carried wood to the temple, 
with great ceremony, to keep up the fire of the altar 
of burnt sacrifices. 

NETOPHA, a city and district between Bethle- 
hem and Anathoth, Ezra ii. 22 ; Neh. vii. 26; Jer. xi. 
8; 1 Chron. ix. 16. 

NETTLE. There are two words rendered nettle 
in the English Bible: eizsp, kimosh, (Prov . xxiv. 31; 
Isa, xxxiv. 13; Hos. ix. 6.) about which there is no 
dispute ; and yin, chdril, (Job xxx. 7; Prov. xxiv. 31; 
Zeph. ii. 9.) which we have no means of identifying, 
but which cannot be a nettle. Mr. Good, after Dr. 
Stock, translates the passage in Job: 


Among the bushes did they bray ; 
Under the briers did they huddle together, 


and remarks, “Why Junius and Tremellius, and 
Piseator, should render 5y1n by wrtica, and our com- 
mon lection after them by nettle, I know not. In 
almost every other place in which the word occurs, 
it is uniformly rendered as it ought to be, thorns, 
brambles, briers.” 

NEW is used for extraordinary or unusual. (See 

Judg. v. 8; Numb. xvi. 30.) God promises a new 
heaven and a new earth, at the time of the Messiah, 
(Isa. Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22.) that is, a universal renovation 
of manners, sentiments and actions, throughout the 
world. This passage is also referred to the end of 
the world; when will commence a new heaven and 
anew earth ; not that the present heaven and earth 
will be annihilated ; but the air, the earth and the 
elements will be more perfect, or at least, together 
_ with the inhabitants, shall be of a nature superior to 
those vicissitudes and alterations that now affect these 
elements. God also promises to his people “a new 
covenant, a new spirit, a new heart ;” and this prom- 
ise was fulfilled in the covenant of grace, the gos- 
pel, Ezek. xi. 19; xviii. 31; xxxvi. 26. 

NEW MOON, see Neoemenia. 

NIBHAZ, a god of the Avim, or Hivites, 2 Kings 
xvii. 31. The Jewish interpreters say the name 
means latrator, barker, (from nas,) and affirm that this 
idol had the shape of a dog. Historical traces have 
also been found of the ancient worship of idols in 
the form of dogs among the Syrians. In the Zabian 
books Nibhaz occurs as the Lord of darkness ; which, 
according to the character of the Assyrian-Chal- 
dean mythology, would point to an evil planetary 
demon.) Riis: 

I. NICANOR, a general in the armies of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, who was thrice defeated, and at 
last slain by Judas Maccabeus. See Anriocuus 
EpipHanes. 

II. NICANOR, one of the first seven deacons, 
who were chosen and appointed at Jerusalem soon 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost, on occasion of 
a division among the believers, into those who spoke 
Greek, and those who spoke Hebrew, or Syriac, 
Acts vi.5,&c. Nothing particular is known of him. 
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III. NICANOR, a king of Syria, who ascended 
the throne A. M. 3854. See Dremevarus, II. 

NICODEMUS, a disciple of Jesus Clirist, a Jew 
by nation, and by sect a Pharisee. He was one of 
the senators of the Sanhedrim, (John iii.) and at first 
concealed his belief in the divine character of our 
Lord. Afterwards, however, he avowed himself a 
believer, when he came with Joseph of Arimathea 
to pay the Jast duties to the body of Christ, which 
they took down from the cross, embalmed, and laid 
in the sepulchre. 

NICOLAITANS, see below in Niconas. 

NICOLAS, a proselyte of Antioch, that is, con- 
verted from paganism to the religion of the Jews. 
He afterwards embraced Christianity, and - was 
among the most zealous and most holy of the first 
Christians; so that he was chosen for one of the first 
seven deacons of the church at Jerusalem, Acts vi. 5. 

His memory has been tarnished in the church by 
a blemish, from which it has not been possible hith- 
erto to clear him. Certain heretics were called Nic-, 
olaitans, from his name; and though perhaps he*had 
no share in their errors, nor their irregularities, yet 
he is suspected to have given some occasion to them. 
The early writers inform us that he had a wife who 
was very handsome, and that, in imitation of those 
who aimed ata high degree of perfection, he left 
her, to live in a state of continence. Epiphanius 
says he did not persevere in this resolution, but took 
his wife again, and, in order to justify his conduct, 
advanced principles contrary to truth and purity. 
He plunged himself into irregularities, and gave rise 
to the sect of the Nicolaites, to that of the Gnostics, 
and to several others, who followed the bent of their 
natural passions to crimes and wickednesses. 

In this statement Epiphanius is supported by Ire- 
neus, Tertullian, Hippolytus, Hilary, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Phylaster of Bressa, Jerome, Cassian, Gregory 
the Great, Pacian, pope Gelasius, Gildas, and several 
moderns, who say that Nicolas the deacon was the 
author of the impious and infamous sect of the Nico- 
laitans. Clemens Alexandrinus, however, who is 
more ancient than Epiphanius, expresses much 
esteem for Nicolas; and relates the affair otherwise 
The apostles, he says, having reproached Nicolas, as 
being too jealous of his wife, he introduced her be- 
fore them, and declared that any one might espouse 
her that pleased. This declaration, made in pure 
simplicity, and without reflection, was only designed 
as a proof that his attachment and passion for his 
wife did not overcome him; but such as were glad 
to catch at the pretence of his authority, screened 
themselves under what he had done, in order to pal- 
liate and vindicate their irregularities. These here- 
tics grounded themselves, says Clement, on a word 
that Nicolas let fall, that “the flesh ought to be 
abused.” By which he meant nothing else, but that 
we ought to control and suppress our inclinations to 
sensuality and concupiscence ; whereas, these disci- 
ples of pleasure explained the words according to 
their own sensuality, and not according to the mean- 
ing of Nicolas. Augustin, Victorinus Petaviensis, Isi- 
dorus, and the council of Tours, also acquit him ; 
and the Apostolical Constitutions, and the interpo- 
lated letters of Tenatius the martyr, affirm that the 
Nicolaitans falsely assumed his name. Upon the 
whole, it is highly probable either that the Nicolaitans 
falsely assumed the name of Nicolas, or that they took 
their rise from another person of the same name. 

The Lord (Rev. ii. 6, 15.) condemns the actions 
and doctrine of the Nicolaitans, He says he hates 
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them ; commends the bishop of Ephesus that he 
abhors them; and reproaches the bishop of Perga- 
mus that some of his church adopted their doctrine, 

{In regard to the Nicolaitans, a more probable 
supposition is, that the appellation is not Bars de- 
rived trom a proper name, but is symbolical; and 
that it refers to the same persons who are said, in 
Rey, ii, 14, to hold the doctrine of Balaam ; since the 
Greek namo Nodes, Vicolas, corresponds to the 
Hebrew eyos, Balaam, and signifies fo overcome, se- 
duce, a people, The allusion, then, would be to false 
and soducing teachers like Balaam; and refers more 
particularly, perhaps, to those who opposed the de- 
eree of the apostles in Acts xv, 29, (Compare the use 
of Jezebel in Rev. ii. 20.) R. 

I. NICOPOLIS, a city of Epirus, on the gulf of 
Ambracia; where Paul passed his winter, A. D. 64, 
He wrote to ‘Titus, then in Crete, to come to him 
hither, Tit. iii, 12. Some are of opinion, that this 
Nicopolis, however, was not that of Epirus, but that 
of Thrace, on the borders of Macedonia, near the river 
Nessus, But the former is the prevailing opinion. 

Il NICOPOLIS, a name given to Emmaus, a 
city of Palestine, under the emperor Alexander, son 
of Manmeus, 

NIDDUL, tho lesser sort of excommunication used 
among the Hebrews. He who had incurred this, 
was to withdraw himself from his relations, at least 
to the distance of four cubits, Tt commonly contin- 
ued thirty days. If it was not then taken off, it might 
be prolonged tor sixty, or even ninety, days. But 
if within this term the excommunicated person did 
not give satisfaction, he fell into the cherem, which 
was the second sort of excommunication; and thence 
mto the third sort, called schammatha, the most terri- 
Me of all, See Exconmruntcarron, and Axarnuema, 

NIGER, tho swename of Simon, (Acts xiii, 1.) who 
was a prophet and teacher, and one who laid his 
hands on Saul and Barnabas, for the execution of 
that office to which the Holy Ghost had appointed 
them. Some believe he is that Simeon the Cyre- 
nian, who carried the cross of Christ te mount Cal- 
vary; but this opinion is founded only on a simili- 
tude of names. Epiphanius speaks of one Niger 
among the seventy disciples of our Saviour, 

NIGHT. ‘The ancient Hebrews began their artifi- 
cial day in the evening, and ended it the next day 
evening; so thatthe night preceded the day ; whence 
itis sud, (Gen. 1.5.) evening and morning one day. 
They allowed twelve hours to the night and twelve 
to the day; but these hours were not equal, except at 
the equinox, At other times, when the hours of the 
night were long, those of the day were short, as in 
Winter; and contrariwise, when the hours of night 
were short, as at midsummer, the hours of the day 
were long in proportion, See Horns, : 

*Night™ is put for atime of afliction and ad- 
versity, (Ps, xvii, 33 Isa, xxi, 12.) as also for the 
time of death, (John ix. 4.) for the end of the world, 
1 Thess. v. & 

Children of the day, and children ef the night, in 
a moral and figurative sense, denote good men and 
Wicked men, Christians and Gentiles. The disciples 
of the Son of God are children of light; they belong 
to the light, they walk in the light ef gospel truths; 
while children of the night walk in the darkness of 
ignorance and fafidelity, and perfdrm only works of 
darkness © Yo are all the children of the light, and 
the children ofthe day; we are not af the night nor 
of darkness,” 1 Thess, v. 


NILE, the river of Egypt, whose fountains are in | overflow Egypt. 
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the mountains of fei fe tow.rds the north, 
Whence it proceeds, and afterwards winds about to 
the cast, passing into a great lake, and thence run- 
ning towards the south, Tt waters the country of 
Alata, where it has several falls, continues its course 
far into the kingdom of Goiam, then winds about 
again, from the east to the north ; and at length, run- 
ning northward, enters Egypt at the cataracts, which 
are waterfalls made by meeting with rocks, of the 
length of two hundred feet. 

Atter passing these rocks, the Nile flows directly 
through the valley of Egypt. Its channel, according 
to Villamont, is about a league broad. Bight miles’ 
below Cairo, it is divided into two arms, which make 
a triangle, whose base is at the Mediterranean sea, 
and which the Greeks call the Delta, because of’ its 
figure, A. These two arms are divided into others, 
which discharge themselves into the Mediterranean, 
whose distance from the top of the Delta is about 
twenty leagues. ‘These branches the ancients com- 
monly recheied to be seven mouths, Septemplicis 
ostia Mili. Ptolemy makes them nine, Sihats four, 
others eleven, others fourteen. Others maintain, 
that there are no more than the mouths of Damietta, 
of Rosetta, and of the two canals, one of which 
passes by Alexandria. 

Several have thought that the Nile was the Gihon, 
one of the four rivers mentioned by Moses, as flow- 
ing from the terrestrial paradise. But this opinion | 
is not to be supported, since the other rivers are too 
far from the Nile. Yet the inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Goiam call this river Gihon, The Abyssini- 
ans call it Ab Euchi, Abay, or the father of rivers. 
The negroes call it ‘Tami. Homer, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and Xenophon testify, that its ancient name was 
Egyptus, and Homat mentions it by no other name. 
Diodorus says, it took the name of Nilus, after a king 
of Egypt, called by that name. Pliny relates the 
opinion of king Juba, who affirmed that the Nile 
had its source in Mauritania; that it appeared and— 
disappeared in different places, first hiding itself 
under ground, and then showing itself again; that 
in this country it was called Niger, and in Ethiopia — 
it had the name Astapus; that about Meroé it was 
divided into two arms, ef which the right was called - 
Astusapes, and the left Astaborus; and lastly, that | 
it obtained the name of Nile only below Meroé. | 
Pliny, Plutarch, Dionysius the geographer, and some 
others, testify that it was also named Siris. Dionys-_ 
ius says, that the Ethiopians call it Siris, and that | 
after it passes Syena, it has the name of Nilus. In_ 
Scripture the Nile has seldom any other name but — 
the river of Egypt. Joshua and Jeremiah express it | 
by the name Sihor, or the river of troubled water: | 
“What hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, to drink 
the water of Sihor?” says Jeremiah. "But see | 
Simon.) The Greeks give it the name of Melas, | 
which also signifies black, or troubled. And indeed 
travellers inform us that the water of this river is | 
generally something muddy, but it is easily fined by — 
threwing into it some almonds or skinned beans. 
Servius, explaining that verse of Virgil, where, speak-! 
ing of the Nile, he says, 


Et viridem E.gyptam nigra feecundat arena, 
Georg. iv. 291. 


observes, ~~ the ancients called the Ni ene | 
Mele in Hebrew signifies fell, which may agree - 
with the Nile, heeause of its | 


floods, which con- 
tinue for about six weaks in eget of summer, and 
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Diodorus Siculus observes, that the most ancient 
name by which the Grecians knew the Nile, is 
Oceanus. It had also the name of Aigle, afterwards 
of Aigyptus, and lastly of Nilus, from king Nileus. 
The Egyptians paid divine honor to the Nile, and 
called it Jupiter Nilus; for which reason, perhaps, 
the Lord sometimes threatens to smite the river of 
Egypt, to dry it up, and kill its fishes; as it were to 
show the Egyptians the vanity of their worship, and 
the impotence of their pretended deity, Isa. xi. 15; 
Ezek. xxix. 3, &c. 

Seripture, marking the limits of the Land of 
Promise, sometimes puts the river or the stream of 
Egypt for its southerly limits: “From the entering 
in of Hamath, unto the river of Egypt,” 2 Chron. vii. 
8. Or “from the channel of the river (Eupbrates) 
unto the stream of Egy,” Isa. xxvii. 12. Some in- 
terpreters, however, justly doubting whether the 
dominion of the Israelites extended to the Nile, have 
properly supposed that the stream of Egypt was a 
stream that fell into the Mediterranean sea, between 
Riinocorura and Gaza, which is called in Scripture 
the river of the wilderness, Amos vi. 14. See Eayrv, 
River or. 

The Arabians and other orientals often give the 
Nile the name of a sea, and the surname or epithet 
of Faidh, which is common also to the Euphrates, 
because these two rivers, by their overflowing, in- 
crease the fertility of the countries they pass through. 
They also give it the name of Mobarek, blessed, as 
well because of the fruitfulness it occasions to the 
land, as the fecundity it is thought to procure to the 
women. 

“Vhen the Nile rises only to the perpendicular 
height of twelve cubits, a famine necessarily follows 
in Xgypt; nor is the famine less certain, if it should 

excéed sixteen cubits; so that the just height of the 
‘inundation is between twelve and sixteen cubits. 
The Nilometer is a pillar erected in the middle of 
the Nile, on which are marked degrees measuring 
the ascent of the water. ‘There were several of 
these in different places. At this day there is one in 
the island which divides the Nile into two arms, one 
of which passes to Cairo, and the other to Gizah, 
M. d’Herbelot notices several others, built or repaired 
hy the reigning caliphs. The Nile overflows yearly 
in the month of August, in the higher and middle 
Egypt, where it hardly ever rains. But in lower 
Egypt the flood is less sensible and Jess necessary, 
because it frequently rains there, and the country is 
sufficiently watered. It is less sensible, because they 
make fewer dikes, or receptacles for the water there, 
and the inundation spreading itself equally over the 
country, does not rise higher than a cubit through the 
whole Delta. Whereas in higher and middle Egypt, 
they have deep canals, to receive the waters of the 
river. They make a breach in these dikes by au- 
thority of the pacha, and when one district is suffi- 
ciently watered, the dike is stopped up, and another 
opened. ‘The Egyptians have often contentions, 
village against village, which shall have the first dis- 
tribution of the waters; and when the overflowing 
comes as they desire, they celebrate a great festival 
throughout the country. 
When the waters are subsided, the culture of the 
land is easy. ‘The seed is cast on the mud, and with 
little lage produces great plenty. The mud which 
the Nile brings is Beth aaabed away from the banks 
in its course ; which same mud, covering the Jand- 
marks and furrows of the fields, obliges the proprie- 
tors to have recourse to the line and the measuring 
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rod, to measure out their lands and inheritances 
every year anew. See Keyprr, p. 370, 371. 

“Some descriptions of Egypt would lead us +o 
think that the Nile, when it swells, lays the whole 
province under water. The lands adjoining imme- 
diately to the banks of the river are indeed laid under 
water, but the natural inequality of the ground bin 
ders it from overflowing the interior country. A 
great part of the Jands would therefore remain bar- 
ren, were not canals and reservoirs formed to receive 
water from the river, when at its greatest height, 
which is thus conveyed every where through the 
fields, and reserved for watering them, when occa- 
sion requires.” (Niebuhr’s Travels, vol. i. p. 87.) 

“Jt is to be remarked, that though this water be- 
comes thick, by washing off the clayey soil over 
which it passes, it appears, when drank, as light and 
limpid as the clearest; the Egyptians themselves 
believe it is nourishing, and say, whoever drinks of 
the river will never remove to any great distance 
from its banks. The divine honors which the an- 
cient Egyptians paid to the Nile, and for which the 
plenty it occasions may be some justification, are, ina 
manner, still preserved under the Mabometans ; they 
give this river the title of Most Holy, they likewise 
honer its increase with all the ceremonies practised 
by pagan antiquity.” (Baron du Tott, vol. ii. p. 24. 
part 4.) 

The superior veneration paid to the eastern or 
Abyssinian branch of this celebrated river appenrs 
from the variety of names given to it, as well as fram 
the import of these names; of this Mr. Bruce gives a 
full account, from which we shall only quote a part. 
By the Agows it is named Gzeir, Geesa, or Seir; 
the first of which terms signifies a god. It is like- 
wise called Ab, father; and bas many other names, 
all implying the most profound veneration. In Go- 
jam it isnamed Abay, which signifies overflowing. 
By the Gongas, on the south of mounts Dyre and 
Tagla, it is called Dahli; by those on the north, 
Koass, both of which imply dog-star. Formerly the 
Nile had the name of Siris, both before and after it 
enters Beja, which the Greeks imagined was given 
to it on account of its black color during the inun- 
dation; but Mr. Bruce assures us that the river has 
no such color, He affirms, with great probability, 
that this name in the country of Beja imports the 
river of the dog-star, on the vertical appearance of 
which this river overflows: “and this idolatrous 
worship (says he) was probably part of the reason of 
the question the prophet Jeremiah asks: ‘ What hast 
thou to do in Egypt to drink the waters of Seir, or 
the water profaned by idolatrous rites?” The_in- 
habitants of the Barabra call it Bahar el Nil, the sea 
of the Nile, in contradistinction to the Red sea, for 
which they have no other name than Bahar el Mo- 
lech, or the Salt sea. The junction of the three 
great rivers, the Nile, flowing on the west side of 
Meroé ; the Tacazze, which washes the east side, and 
joins the Nile at Maggiran, in north latitude 17 de- 
grees; and the Mareb, which falls into this last 
something above the junction, gives the name of 
Triton to the Nile. The ancient name Egyptus, 
given it in Homer, is supposed to have been derived 
from its black color; but Mr. Bruce derives it from 
Y Gypt, the name given to Egypt in Ethiopia, that 
is, the country of canals. 

We also quote from Mr. Bruce what he has said 
concerning the natural operation by which the tropi- 
cal rains are produced; which are now “niversally 
allowed to be the cause of the annual overflowing 
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of this and other rivers. “The air is so much rari- 
fied by the sun, during the time he remains almost 
stationary over the tropic of Capricorn, that the winds 
loaded with vapors rush in upon the land from the 
Atlantic ocean on the west, the Indian ocean on the 
east, and the cold Southern ocean beyond the Cape. 
Thus a great quantity of vapor is gathered, as it 
were, into a focus; and as the same causes continue 
to operate during the progress of the sun northward, 
a vast train of clouds proceeds from south to north, 
which is sometimes extended much farther than at 
other times.—In April all the rivers in the south of 
Abyssinia begin to swell, and greatly augment the 
Nile, which is further enlarged by the vast quantity 
of water poured into the lake Tzana. In the begin- 
ning of June the rivers are all full, and continue so 
while the sun remains stationary in the tropie of 
Cancer. This excessive rain, which would sweep 
off the whole soil of Egypt into the sea, were it to 
continue without intermission, begins to abate as the 
sun turns southward ; and on his arrival at the ze- 
nith of each place, on his passage towards that quar- 
ter, they cease entirely. Immediately after the sun 
has passed the line, he begins the rainy season to the 
southward. There are three remarkable appear- 
ances attending the inundation of the Nile. Every 
morning in Abyssinia is clear, and the sun shines. 
About nine a small cloud, not above four feet broad, 
appears in the east, whirling violently round as if 
upon an axis; but, arrived near the zenith, it first 
abates its motion, then loses its form, and extends 
itself greatly, and seems to call up vapors from all 
the opposite quarters. These clouds, having attained 
nearly the same height, rush against each other with 
great violence. The air, impelled before the heavi- 
est mass, or swiftest mover, makes an impression of 
its form on the collection of clouds opposite; and 
the moment it has taken possession of the space 
made to receive it, the most violent thunder possible 
to be conceived instantly follows, with rain: after 
some hours the sky again clears, with a wind at 
north, and is always disagreeably cold when the ther- 
mometer is below su.y-three degrees. The second 
thing remarkable is the variation of the thermome- 
ter. When the sun is in the southern tropic, thirty- 
six degrees distant from the zenith of Gondar, it is 
seldom lower than seventy-two degrees; but it falls 
to sixty degrees, and sixty-three degrees, when the 
sun is immediately vertical ; so happily does the ap- 
proach of rain compensate the heat of a too scorch- 
ing sun. The third is that remarkable stop in the 
extent of the rain northward, when the sun, that has 
conducted the vapors from the line, and should 
seem now more than ever to be in possession of 
them, is here overruled suddenly ; till, on his return 
to Gorri, again it resumes the absolute command 
over the rain, and reconducts it to the line, to fur- 
nish distant deluges to the southward. The river, 
passing through the kingdom of Sennaar, the soil of 
which is a red bole, becomes colored with that 
earth; and this mixture, along with the moving 
sand of the deserts, of which it receives a great 
qnantity when raised by the wind, precipitates all 
the viscous and putrid matters which float in the 
waters; whence Dr. Pococke judiciously observes, 
that the Nile is not wholesome when the water is 
clear and green, but when so red and turbid that it 
stains the water of the Mediterranean.”. 

The following account is from father Vansleb, 
whose remarks were made at Cairo :— 
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to increase and decrease on a certain day precisely 
(2.) That when it first increaseth it grows green. 
(3.) That afterwards it appears red; and (4.) That 
it changeth its channel] sometimes. The day in 
which it begins to increase is yearly the twelfth day 
of June, on which day they observe the feast of St. 
wfichael the archangel :—on this day the drops fall. 
Now these drops are nothing else, according to the 
judgment of the inhabitants, but the mercies and 
blessings of God. 
water begins to be corrupt, and assuines a greenish 
color; this color increases more and more, till the 
river appears as a lake covered a. over with moss, 
This color is to be seen not only in its great chan- 
nel, but also in all the ponds and branches that come 
from thence: only the cisterns keep the water pure. 
Some years this green color continues about twenty 
days, and sometimes more, but never above forty. 
The Egyptians call this time, when the river is 
green, il chad raviat, for they suffer much, because 
the water is corrupt, without taste, and unwhole- 
some ; and good water is very rare. As soon as the 
green color is gone, the river Nilus begins to he- 
come red, and very muddy: it is then no doubt but 
the fermentation is passed, and that the waters of 
Ethiopia are arrived in Egypt, which are of that 
color, because of the red earth which the furious 
torrents from the mountains carry into tbe river ; for 
it is not possible that the land of Egypt, which is 
very black, should give it that color. In the year 
1673, in the beginning of July, the water began to 
be red, and so continued till the end of December 
the time when the river returns to its ordinary di- 
mensions. The Egyptians believe that the river 
Nilus decreaseth also at a certain day, Sept. 24. 

“The waters of this river cause an itch in theskin 
which troubles such as drink of them when the river 
increases. This itch is very small, and appears first 
about the arms, next unon the stomach, and spreads 
all about the body, which causeth a grievous pain. 
This itch comes not only upon such as drink of the 
river; but such as drink of the waters of the cisterns 
filled with the river water. It lasts about six weeks. 
When the river runs over, it makes a great destruc- 
tion; it carries away not only great pieces of the 
bank, but destroys sometimes towns and villages 
near to it.” 

The prophet Nahum calls this river by the name 
of a sea, when describing the rampart of populous 
No, which, he says, “was the sea, and her wall was 
from the sea.” This may appear very extraordinary 
to British readers: but the account of Ibn Haukal, 
who uses the same phraseology, will justify it. He 
thus writes: (sir W. Ouseley’s trans. p. 34.) “In 
this sea there are islands, to which one may pass in 
boats or vessels. Of these islands are Teneis and 
Damiat. 
and cattle are kept: and the kind of clothes called 
rekia come from these places. “The waters of this 
sea are not very considerable, and vessels move on 
it by the help of men. ... From the borders of this 
sea, to those of the sea of Syria, it is all sand.” 

In these passages the mouths of the Nile, the lakes 
adjacent to them, the marshes, &c. appear to he 
called seas, in the Arabic; as such collections of 
water also are in the Hebrew. 

“The Nile,” says Ibn Haukal, (sir W. Ouseley’s 
trans. p. 31.) “produces. crocodiles, and the fish 


sekenkour: and there is also a species of fish called — 


raadah, which if any person take in his hand while it 


“ This is remarkable of Nilus: (1.) That it begins] is alive, that person will be affected by a trembling 


As soon as this dew is fallen, the . 
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of his body: when dead this fish resembles other 
fishes. The crocodile’s skin is so hard, that it resists 
the blows of all weapons when stricken on the back: 
they therefore wound him under the arm-pits and 
between the thighs. The sekenkour is a species of 
that fish, (the crocodile,) but the crocodile has hands 
and feet: and they use the sekenkour in medicinal 
and culinary preparations.” 

It deserves notice that the crocodile is here reck- 
oned a fish, though it is, as we well know, a lizard ; 
and the sekenkour, or skinkore, or skink, of Euro- 

ean naturalists, is referred to the same genus, that 
is, of fishes, though that also is a lizard, is amphibi- 
ous, and is found in various countries of the East. 
It appears that the ancient Hebrews also included 
lizards in the division of Tannim, which comprised 
not only fishes but amphibia; creatures using the 
water, generally ; and even serpents. The crocodile, 
therefore, being called a fish by this Arab writer, we 
need not hesitate to admit the same idea among the 
learned Hebrews. 

NIMRAH, Beru-Nimran, house of limpid waters, 
and Nimrim, a city of Gad, or rather of Reuben, east 
of the Dead sea, Numb. xxxii. 3. Jeremiah (xIviii. 
34.) speaks of Nimrim and its pleasant waters; Isa- 
jah (xv. 6.) also mentions the waters of ‘Nimrim. 
[Burckhardt mentions the ruins of Nimrin, probably 
the same as the ancient Nimrah, or Nimrim, as 
veing on the eastern side of the Dead sea, towards 
its northern part. (Trav. in Syria, &c. p. 391.) *R. 

NIMROD, son of Cush, “and a mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” Gen. x.8, 9. He was the first who 
began to monopolize power on the earth, and gave 
occasion to the proverb, “Like Nimrod, the great 
hunter before the Lord.” His hunting was not only 
of wild beasts, but also to subdue men, to reduce 
them under hisdominion. Ezekiel (xxxii. 30. Vulg.) 
gives the name of hunters to all tyrants. The foun- 
dation of the empire of Nimrod was at Babylon ; 
and, very probably, he was among the most eager 
undertakers of the tower of Babel. He built Baby- 
lon at, or near, that famous tower, and from thence 
he extended his dominion over the neighboring 
countries, and Erech, Acead and Calneh, in the land 
of Shinar. Moses adds, according to the English 
version: “Out of that land went forth Ashur, and 
builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, 
and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah; the same 
is a great city.” This Bochart and others under- 
stand still of Nimrod, and translate, “From this 

lace he went out to go into Assyria, where he built 
Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calahb, and Resen;” that is, 
when Nimrod had established the beginning of his 
empire at Babylon, and in the land of Shinar, he 
advanced towards Assyria, where he built powerful 
cities, as so many fortresses, to keep the people in 
subjection. Comp. Assyrta, p. 113, col. 2. 

Many interpreters regard Nimrod as ‘the same 
with Belus, founder of the kingdom of Babylon, and 
with Ninus, founder of that of Nineveh. (See As- 
syriA, p. 113, Bazyionia, p. 138.) Profane authors 
have embellished the history of Bacchus with several 
circumstances taken from that of Nimrod. The 
name Nebrodeus, or Nebrodus, given to Bacchus, 
is perhaps derived from Nembrod, or Nimrod, 
though the Greeks derive it from a goat-skin, with 
which they pretend Bacchus was clothed. The 
name Bacchus may also be derived from Bar-chus, 
“son of Cush ;” because Nimrod was indeed the 
son of Cush. The Greeks gave to Bacchus the name 
of hunter, just as Moses gives it to Nimrod. The 
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| expeditions of Bacchus into the Indies are formed 


on the wars of Nimrod in Babylonia and Assyria, 
To Nimrod is imputed the invention of idolatrous 
worship paid to men. 

NINEVEH, the capital of Assyria, was founded 
by Ashur, son of Shem; or more probably by Nim- 
rod, son of Cush; for in Gen. x. 11, Moses seens 
to refer to Nimrod, n®ntioned above. However 
this may be, Nineveh was one of the most ancient, 
famous, potent and extensive cities of the world. 
It is very difficult to assign the time of its founda- 
tion ; but it carmot have been long after the building 
of Babel. It stood on the banks of the Tigris; and 
in the time of the prophet Jonah, who was sent 
thither under Jeroboam the second, king of Israel, 
and, as Calmet judges, under the reign of Pul, father 
of Sardanapalus, king of Assyria; its circuit was 
three days’ journey. Diodorus Siculus says, it was 
150 stadia in length, 90 stadia in breadth, and 480 
stadia in circuit; that is, about seven leagues long, 
three leagues broad, and eighteen leagues round. 
Its walls were a hundred feet high, and so broad, 
that three chariots could drive abreast upon them. 
Its towers, of which there were fifteen hundred. 
were each two hundred feet high. 

Some place it on the west, others on the east, bank 
of the Tigris. At the time of Jonah’s mission, (Jo 
nah iv. 11.) it was reckoned to contain more thar 
120,000 persons, “who could not distinguish theh 
right hand from their left;” that is, young children 
By this computation, there ought to have been thes 
in Nineveh more than 600,000 persons. 

Nineveh, which had long been mistress of the East 
was first taken by Arbaces and Belesie, under the 
reign of Sardanapalus, in the time of Ahaz, king of 
Judah, about the time of the foundation of Rome 
A. M. 3257. It was taken a second time by Cyaxare: 
and Nabopolassar, from Chinaladin, king of Assyrie 
A. M. 3878, after which it no more recovered its. 
former splendor. It was entirely ruined in the 
time of Lucian of Samosata, who lived under ths 
emperor Adrian. It was rebuilt under the Persians, 
but was destroyed by the Saracens about the seventh 
century. 

Profane histories say, that Ninus founded Nine- 
veh. ‘The sacred authors make frequent mention of 
Nineveh and its kings, Tiglath-pileser, Sernacherib, 
Shalmanezar, and Esar-haddon. Tobit lived in 
this city. Nahum and Zephaniah foretold its ruin 
in a very particular and pathetic manner, which 
Tobit repeated. The behavior of Jonah at Nine- 
veh is well known; with the signal repentance of 
the Ninevites; which is even commended in the 
gospel, Matt. xi. 41; Lake xi. 32. 

Several writers are of opinion that the ruins on 
the eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite to the town 
of Mosul, point out the site of the ancient Nineveh. 
Mr. Rich, who was resident at Bagdad, describes on 
this spot an enclosure of a rectangular form, corre- 
sponding with the cardinal points of the compass, but 
the area of which is too small to have contained a 
larger town than Mosul. The boundary of this en- 
closure, which he supposes to answer to the palace of 
Nineveh, may be perfectly traced all around, and 
looks like an embankment of earth or rubbish, of 
small elevation; and has attached to it, and in its 
line, at several places, mounds of greater size and 
solidity. The first of these forms the south-west 
angle; and on it is built the village of Nebbi Yunus, 
where they show the tomb of the prophet Jonas, 
The next, and largest of all, is the one which Mr 
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Rich supposes to be the monument of Ninus, and is | A. M. 1056. 


situated near the centre of the western face of the 
enclosure, being joined like the others by the boun- 
dary wall; the natives call it Koyunjuk Tepe. Its 
form is that of a truncated pyramid, with regular 
steep sides and a flat top; and is composed of stones 
and earth, the latter predominating sufficiently to ad- 
mit of the summit being cultivated by the inhabitants 
of the village of Koyunjuk, which is built on it at 
the north-east extremity. ‘Che measurements of this 
mound were 178 feet for the greatest height, 1850 
feet the length of the summit east and west, and 1147 
for its breadth north and south. Out of a mound in 
the north face of the boundary was dug, some time 
since, an immense block of stone, on which were 
sculptured the figures of men and animals. So re- 
markable was this fragment of antiquity, that even 
Turkish apathy was roused, and the pacha and most 
of the principal people of Mosul came out to see it. 
One of the spectators particularly recollected among 
the sculptures of this stone, the figure of a man on 
horseback, with a long lance in his hand, followed by 
a great many others on foot. These ruins seem to 
attest the former existence of some extensive build- 
ings on the spot, but whether belonging to the ancient 
Nineveh will admit of considerable doubt. 

NISAN, a Hebrew mouth, partly answering to our 
March; and which sometimes takes from February 
or April, according to the course of the moon. It 
was the seventh month ofthe civil year; but was 
made the first month of the sacred year, at the com- 
ing out of Egypt, Exod. xii. 2. In Moses it is called 
Abib. The name Nisan is only since the time of 
Ezra, and the return from the captivity of Babylon. 
See the Jewisu CaLenpar, and Monrus. 

NISROCH, or Nesrocu, a god of the Assyrians, 
2 Kings xix. 37. The LXX call him Nesrach ; Jo- 
sephus, Araskes; and the Hebrew of Tobit, publish- 
ed by Munster, Dagon. [According to the etymology, 
the name would signify eagle. Among the ancient 
Arabs, also, the eagle occurs as an idol. (See Gese- 
nius, Heb. Lex.) R. 

NITRE, a sort of salt, or of salt-petre, a mineral al- 
kali, common in Palestine, Arabia and Egypt. The 
Hebrews call it Nether, and use this word to express 
a salt proper to take spots out of cloth, and even from 
the face. The wise man says, (Prov. xxv. 20.) “As 
he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, and 
as vinegar upon nitre; so is he that singeth songs to 
a heavy heart.” That is, he makes bad worse who 
deprives the shivering wretch of a garment in cold 
weather; so doth he who singeth songs to a heavy 
heart: vinegar poured on nitre makes a great ebul- 
lition; merriment, jollity and song are equally out 
of time, unsoothing, unsuitable to a mind overwhelm- 
ed with profound grief. Jeremiah, speaking to his 
people under the image of a faithless and abandoned 
s}ouse, says, “Though thou wash thee with nitre, 
and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is mark- 
ed before me, saith the Lord God.” Thou art too 
much polluted in my eyes ever to be made clean. 
This passage proves the use of nitre, to purify from 
outward spots and blemishes. The nitre common 
among us, from which gunpowder is made, is appa- 
rently not the nitre of the Scriptures; it is nearer, we 
believe, to sal-ammoniac. 

NO, or No-Ammon, acity of Egypt. See Ammon I. 

NOACHIDA, a name given to the children of 
Noah, and in general, to all men not of the chosen 
race of Abrabam. 

NOAH, repose, or rest, son of Lamech, was born 
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Amidst the general corruption of man- 
kind, he found favor in the eyes: of the Lord, and 
received a divine command, to build an ark for the 
saving of his house from the general deluge which 
the Lord was about to bring upon the earth. (See 
Arx, and Detuer.) After having left the ark, Noah 
offered as a burnt-sacrifice to the Lord one of all the 
pure animals that had been preserved. His sacrifice 
was accepted, and the Lord promised to bring no 
more a deluge over the earth; of which promise the 
sign he gave to Noah was the rainbow. 

Noah, being a husbandman, eultivated the vine ; 
and having unwarily intoxicated himself by drinking 
of wine, he fell asleep in his tent. Ham, the father 
of Canaan, discovering him in this condition, made 
sport of him, and jeered with his two brothers; who 
going backwards, covered their father’s nakedness, 
by throwing a mantle over him. Noah awaking, and 
knowing what Ham had done, foretold the doom of 
slavery to Canaan and his posterity ; while he bless- 
ed his other sons. 

Noah lived after the deluge 350 years; his whole 
life being 950 years. He died A. M. 2006, leaving 
three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth, (see their arti- 
cles,) among whom, according to the common opin- 
ion, he divided the whole world, giving to Shem 
Asia, to Ham Africa, and to Japheth Europe. 

Peter calls Noah a preacher of righteousness, (2 
Pet. ii. 5.) because, before the deluge, he was inces- 
santly declaring, not only by his discourses, but by 
his unblamable life, and by building the ark, m which 
he was employed 120 years, the coming of the wrath 
of God, Matt. xxiv. 87. The passage in 1 Pet. iii. 18 
—20, has been the theme of much controversy. 
Several of the ancient fathers took the words literal- 
ly; as if Christ after his death had really preached 
to those men, who before the deluge were disobedi- 
ent to the preaching of Noah. Others, by prison, 
understand the body, which is, as it were, the prison 
of the soul. Others, that Christ, by his Spirit, with 
which Noah was replenished, preached by the mouth 
of that patriarch to the unbelievers before the deluge, 
whose souls were then in the prison of the body; 
but at the time when Peter wrote, were in the prison 
of hell. The last interpretation seems to be the most 
natural. It is certain, that the term “he went and 
preached,” may signify only “he preached ;” as in 
Eph. ii. 15, “he came and preached peace to you who 
were afar off,—not in person; but by his agents, his 
apostles. In this sense Noah, in his day, was an 
agent of Christ, being actuated by his Spirit. It is 
probable, that as fallen angels are described as being 
held in chains of darkness, unto judgment, so diso- 
bedient human spirits may be described as being in 
prison, that is, reserved to future judgment. (Comp. 
Job xxvi. 5. as usually understood.) 

Several learned men have observed, that the pa- 
gans confounded Saturn, Deucalion, Ogyges, the god 
Celus or Uranus, Janus, Proteus, Prometheus, Ver- 
tumnus, Bacchus, Osiris, Vadimon, and Xisuthrus, 
with Noah. See Arn, p. 95. 

The fable of Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, is 
manifestly derived from the history of Noah. Deu 
calion, by the advice of his father, built an ark, or 
vessel of wood, in which he stored all sorts of pro- 
visions necessary for life, and entered it with his wife 
Pyrrha; to secure themselves from a deluge, that 
drowned nearly all Greece. All the people almost 
of this country were destroyed, none escaped but 
those who took refuge on the tops of the highest 
mountains. When the flood was over, Deucalion 
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came out of his ark, and found himself on mount | 
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on the bank of the Nile, at the entrance of the plain 


Parnassus. There he offered sacrifices to Jupiter, | of mummies, at the north of which the pyramids are 


who sent Mercury to him to know what he desired. 
He requested that he might become the restorer of 
mankind, which Jupiter granted to him. He and 
Pyrrha were ordered to cast stones behind them, 
which immediately became so many men and wo- 
men. ‘The name Nuraito, given to the wife of Noah 
by the Syro-Chaldee, is derived from the Syriac, x-y3, 
which signifies fire; hence Pyrrha (fire) is, by the 
Greeks, said to have been the name o the wife of 
Deucalion ; and so far the Grecian story rests on au- 
thority more oriental than itself. Epiphanius has a 
reference to this derivation: he calls her “ Noria, 
said to be the wife of Noah, whose name is, by inter- 
pretation, Pyrrha.” There is also, much allegory 
couched under the names of Deucalion’s father, Pro- 
metheus, (foresight,) by whom she was advised to 
build a vessel, and Pyrrha’s father, Epimetheus, 
whose wife was Pandora, accomplished by gifts from 
all the gods, with her box of evils, in which, when 
opened, remained only Hope, &c. 

NOB, a sacerdotal city of Benjamin or Ephraim, 
not far from Diospolis. When David was driven 
away by Saul, he came to Nob, the priests of which 
city were slain by Saul, 1 Sam. xxii. 9, &c.; xxi. 


, OC. 
NOBLEMAN, Jobn iv. 46. This was probably 
an oflicer of Herod’s comt, and of considerable dis- 
tinction; not an hereditary nobleman. The word 
Buctiizos signifies a servant of the king ; as the Syriac 
and Arabic versions render it. Many have conjec- 
tured that this nobleman, or royal servant, was Chuza, 
Herod’s steward, whose wife is thought to have been 
converted on this occasion, and afterwards to have 
become an attendant on Jesus, Luke viii. 3. 

NOD, vagabond, a country so called, whither Cain 
withdrew after his fratricide, Gen. iv. 16. Jerome 
and the Chaldee have taken the word Nod in the 
sense of an appellative, a vagabond, or fugitive. 

NOON, the middle time of the day, when the sun 
is highest in his daily course; in modern language, 
when he is direct south, on the meridian of any place, 
1 Kings xviii. 27; Ps.lv. 17. ‘This time of the day 
heing the brightest, is made a subject of comparison 
in several places of Scripture, Job v. 14; Ps. xxxvii, 
6. The apostle Paul says, the brightness in which 
he beheld the Lord Jesus, was superior to that of the 
sun at noon, Acts xxvi. 13. 

NOPH, a city of Egypt, (Isa. xix. 13; Jer. ii. 16; 
xliv. 1; xlvi. 14; Ezek. xxx. 13, 16.) generally be- 
lieved to have been the same with Moph, the Menouf 
of the Copts and Arabs, tiat is, Memphis. Memphis 
is the Greek form of the Egyptian name, which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, signifies the port of the good; it 
was therefore a compound word, men being an affix, 
and now/f, or noph, being the distinguishing appellative. 
It is sometimes found with the article prefixed, in 
the form of Panouph, that is, Pi-Nouf. Nouf, as 
Mr, Conder remarks, is evidently no other than the 
god Xrovgis, the ?dyadoduinwv of the Egyptian Pan- 
theon. 

The situation of Memphis, formerly the capital of 
Egypt, has been a subject of considerable dispute, 
and has afforded materials for long and laborious in- 
vestigation by the learned. Sicard and Shaw fix its 
site at Biczeb, or Gizeh, directly opposite to Old 
Cairo. This opinion, however, has been controvert- 
ed by Pococke, D’Anville, Niebuhr, and other writ- 
ers and travellers, who place Memphis more in the 
direction of Metrahery, about 15 miles farther south, 


placed. (See Bruce’s Travels; the Fragments to 
Calmet, No. 546; and the Modern Traveller, Egypt, 
vol. i. p. 889—352, Engl. ed. Rosenmiiller, Bibl. 
Geog. ili. 290.) 

Memphis was the residence of the ancient kings 
of Egypt, till the times of the Ptolemies, who com- 
monly resided at Alexandria. The prophets, in the 
places above referred to, foretell the miseries Mem- 
phis was to suffer from tbe kings of Chaldea and 
Persia, and they threaten the Israelites who should 


-retire into Egypt, or should have recourse to the 


Egyptians, that they should perish in that country. 
In this city they fed the ox Apis; and Ezekiel says, 
that the Lord will destroy the idols of Memphis, 
chap. xxx. 13, 16. Memphis retained its splendor 
till it was conquered by the Arabians in the 18th or 
19th year of the Hegira, A. D.641. Amrou-Ben-As, 
who took it, built another near it, which was called 
Fusthath, from the general’s tent, which had long oc- 
cupied that place. The Fatimite caliphs, becoming 
masters of Egypt, added another city, which they 
named Caherah, “the victorious,” the present Grand 
Cairo, which is built on the eastern shore of the 
Nile. 

NORTH. As it was customary for the Hebrews 
to consider the cardinal points of the heavens in ref- 
erence to a man whose face was turned toward the 
east, the north was consequently to his left hand. 
The north wind dissipates rain, (Prov. xxv. 23.) but 
this must depend on the situation of a place; as in 
different places the same wind has different effects. 

NOSE. The Hebrews commonly place the seat of 
anger in the nose; since the effect of anger is often 
hard breathing, and in animals, snorting. “ There 
went up a smoke out of his nostrils,” 2 Sam. xxii. 9; 
Ps. xvii. 8. “The anger of the Lord and his jeal- 
ousy shall smoke against that man,” Deut. xxix, 20. 
“Out of his nostrils goeth smoke,” Job xli.21. The 
ancient Greek and Latin authors speak much after 
the same manner. 

Solomon alludes to the custom of women wearing 
golden rings in their nostrils, when he says, (Prov. 
xi. 22.) “ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so isa 
fair woman without discretion.” And Ezekiel, (xvi. 
12.) “I will put a jewel on thy forehead, [Heb. nose, ] 
and ear-rings in thine ears, and a beautiful crown 
upon thine head.” ‘They also put rings in the nos- 
trils of oxen and camels, to guide them by: “TI will 
put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips,” 
2 Kings xix. 28. (See also Job xli. 2.) 

NOTHING is sometimes put in opposition to body, 
solidity, or mass. It is also put for vacuity, and for 
what is notsensible. Job says, (xxvi. 7.) “ hé stretch- 
eth out the north over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing,” upon the vacuum. Isaiah 
says, (x]. 22. Vulg.) “ God spreads out the heavens as 
nothing ;” he extends them in the air in_ invisible 
space. The wise man says, (Wisd. ii. 2. Vulg.) We 
are born of nothing, and in some sense shall return 
to nothing again. We shall disappear from the face 
of the earth, as if we had never been there. And 
Isaiah says, (xli. 24.) “Behold ye are of nothing, and 
your works of nought; an abomination is he that 
chooseth you.” 

Tdols are often called nothings, non-entities. “Ye 
which rejoice in a thing of nought,” Amos vi. 13. 
And Esther, (Apoc. xiv. 11.) “O Lord, give not thy 
sceptre unto them tha. ve nothing ;” del’ ver not over 
thy people to those gods that are nothing, Paul says, 
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‘We know that an idol is nothing in the world,” 1 
Cor. viii. 4. To bring to nothing is to exterminate, 
to destroy ; utterly to root out any thing. 

NOVICE, or Neopuyre, newly sown, or planted, a 
name given to new converts to Chliristianity, or to 
those newly baptized. Paul advises (1 Tim. iii. 6.) 
that a novice should not be made a bishop, “lest, be- 
ing lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil.” As Lucifer, being puffed up with 
those eminent qualities he possessed, became proud 
and insolent, and was therefore precipitated into hell, 
so a man who finds himself suddenly exalted in dig- 
nity, easily flatters himself, and conceits that he has, 
more real worth than others; that there is great oc- 
casion for his services, &c. Hence arise presump- 
tion and pride, and then follows the judgment of God, 
who always humbles the proud. ‘The term Neo- 
phyte continued to be used among the primitive 
Christians during several ages, as appears from the 
tombstones of children, &c. who died when recent- 
ly baptized. 

NUMBERS, rue Book of, isthe third of the Pen- 
tateuch. The Hebrews call it ya, Vayedabber, (and 
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he spoke,) because in the Hebrew it begins with these 
words. Some Jews call it sa.2a, Bemidbar, (in the 
desert,) because it includes the history of the Israel- 
ites’ journeying in the wilderness. The Greeks, and 
after them the Latins, call it the book of Numbers, 
because the first three chapters contain the number- 
ing of the Hebrews and Levites, which was perform- 
ed separately, after the erection and consecration of 
the tabernacle. 

The people, haying departed from Sinai on the 
twentieth day of the second month of the second 
year after their coming out of Egypt, went to the 
wilderness of Paran, and thence to Kadesh, whence 
they sent spies to view the Land of Promise. At 
their return the people were discouraged ; for which 
God condemned them to die in the desert. And 
having journeyed thirty-nine years in the wilderness, 
they arrived at last at the plains of Moab, beyond 
Jordan. What happened during this interval, is re- 
corded in the book of Numbers. 

NUN, son of Elishamah, and father of Joshua, of 
the tribe of Ephraim. The Greeks give him the 
name of Nave, instead of Nun. 
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OAK. The religious veneration paid to this tree, 
by the original natives of Britain, in the time of the 
Druids, is well known to every reader of English 
history. We have reason to think that this ven- 
eration was brought from the East; and that the 
Druids did no more than transfer the sentiments their 
progenitors had received in oriental countries. It 
‘would appear that the patriarch Abraham resided 
ander an oak, or a grove of oaks, which our transla- 
tors render the plain of Mamre ; and that he planted 
a grove of this tree, Gen. xxi. 23. In fact, since in 
hot countries nothing is more desirable, or more re- 
freshing, than the shade of a tree, we may easily sup- 
pose the inhabitants would resort for such enjoyment to 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches spread 
A deeper, darker shade. 


Oaks, and groves of oaks, were esteemed proper 
places for religious services ; altars were set y deep: 
them, (Josh. xxiv. 26.) and probably, in the Fast, as 
well as in the West, appointments to meet at con- 
spicuous oaks were made, and many affairs transact- 
ed, or treated of, under their shade, as we read in 
Homer, Theocritus, and other poets. 

It wascommon among the Hebrews to sit under 
vaks, Judg. vi. 11; 1 Kings xiii. 14. Jacob buried 
idolatrous images under an oak, (Gen. xxxv. 4.) and 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried under one of 
these trees, chap. xxxv. 8; 1 Chron. x. 12. Abime- 
lech was made king under an oak, Judg. ix. 6. Idol- 
atry was practised under oaks, Isa. i. 295; Ivii. 5; 
Hosea iv. 13. Idols were made of oaks, Isa. xliv. 14. 

There are several kinds of oak in the East, as Tour- 
nefort observes: one of which he calls “the fairest 
species of oak in the world ;” and describes it as 

rowing in the isle of Zia. He says also, of Anatolia, 
(val iii. p. 268.) “ Beside the common oaks, and that 
which bears the Velanede, we saw several other kinds 
in the valleys.” It is very reasonable to suppose that 
more than one kind is mentioned in Scripture. 
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nox, 4lén is tae general name for oak, the mention 
of which occurs frequently ; the Chaldee jx, ilen, 
seems also to be a species of oak, Dan. iv. 7, &c. 
[The word mbx, rendered oak in our version, is proper- 
ly terebinth, Gen. xxxv. 4; Judg. vi. 11, 19. See 
Teresintu. R. 

The famous oracle of Dodona stood among oaks; 
which tree was sacred to Jupiter, who often on med- 
als, &c. wears an oaken garland: sacra Jovi Quercus. 

OATH, a solemn affirmation, accompanied by an 
appeal to the Supreme Being. God has prohibited 
all false oaths, and all useless and customary swear- 
ing in ordinary discourse; but when the necessity 
or importance of a matter requires an oath, he allows 
to swear by his name. 

Among the Hebrews an oath was administered by 
the judge, who stood up, and adjured the party, who 
was to be sworn. ‘To this mode of administering an 
oath Moses alludes, when he says, (Lev. v. 1.) “If a 
person sin, hearing the voice of swearing, that is, of 
adjuration, being called on to witness, whether he 
hath seen or known of the transaction then in judg- 
ment,” &c. And this we take to be the true import 
of Prov. xxix. 24, “Whoso is partner, accomplice, 
even after the fact, with a thief, hateth his own soul: 
he heareth the voice of cursing, that is, the adjura- 
tion by the judge, when inquiry is making after the 
truth of a fact, but. does not discover his knowledge 
of the matter :” consequently, he is guilty of perjury. 
(See 1 Kings viii. 31; 2 Chron. vi. 22.) In this man- 
ner our Lord was adjured by Caiaphas, Matt. xxvi. 
63. Jesus had remained silent under long examina- 
tion, when the high-priest rising up, knowing he had 
a sure mode of obtaining an answer, said, “TI adjure 
thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ,” &c. To this oath, thus solemn- 
ly administered, Jesus confessed a good confession. 
That the high-priests had this power, see Exod. xxii. 
11; Lev. v. 1; Prov. xxix. 24; xxx. 9. Probably, 
they might thus interfere only on oceasions of some 
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moment, and when the most solemn kind of oath 
was necessary. 

An oath is a solemn appeal to God, as to an all- 
seeing witness, and an almighty avenger, if what we 
say be false, Heb. vi. 16. It is an act of religious 
worship ; whence God requires it to be done in his 
naine, (Deut. x. 20.) and points out the manner in 
which it ought to be administered, and the duty of the 
person who swears, Ps. xv. 4; xxiv. 4; Jer. iv. 2. 
An oath in itself is not unlawful, either as it is a re- 
ligious act, or as God is called on to witness. See 
Covenant. 

God himself is represented as confirming his prom- 
ise by oath, (Heb. vi. 13.) and thus conforming him- 
self to what is practised among men, chap. vy. 16, 17. 
The oaths forbidden (Matt. y. 34, 35; Jam. y. 12.) 
refer only to the unthinking, hasty and vicious prac- 
tices of the Jews; otherwise, Paul would have acted 
against the command of Christ, Rom. i. 9; 2 Cor. i. 
23. Neither atheists nor Epicureans, who deny, the 
former the being, the latter the providence, of God, 
can take an oath administered, and be bound by it, 
from the very form of an oath, which declares the 
omniscience and primitive justice of God. That per- 
son is obliged to take an oath, whose duty requires 
him to profess the truth. Aswe are bound to mani- 
fest every possible degree of reverence towards God, 
the greatest care is to be taken that we swear neither 
rashly nor negligently in making promises. To neg- 
lect performance is perjury; unless the promise be 
contrary to the law of nature ; in which case no oath 
is binding. A person is guilty of perjury who takes 
an oath in a sense different from that in which it is 
(lawfully) tendered: such simulation and dissimula- 


tion, or mental reservation, is contrary to the law of 


nature, because a violation of duty. ‘To swear by a 
creature is simply unlawful, from the nature of an 
oath, which implies omniscience and omnipotence in 
the party appealed to, and sworn by, perfections in- 
competent to any creature, 

e find Joseph using an extraordinary kind of 
oath, as it appears to us; (Gen. xlii. 15.) “ As Pharaoh 
liveth,” or, i the life of Pharaoh. This custom of 
swearing by the king still continues in the East. The 
most sacred oath among the Persians is “ by the king’s 
head,” says Hanway, (Trav. vol. i. p. 313.) and 
among other instances of it, we read in the Travels 
of the Ambassadors, (p. 204.) “'There were but sixty 
horses for ninety-four persons. The Mehemander 

or conductor) swore by the head of the king (which 
is the greatest oath among the Persians) that he could 
not possibly find any more.” And Thenevot says, 
Trav. p. 97, part ii.) “ His subjects never look upon 
im but with fear and trembling, and they have such 
respect for him, and pay so blind an obedience to all 
his orders, that how unjust soever his commands 
might be, they perform them, though against law 
both of God and nature. Nay, if they swear by the 
king’s head, their oath is more authentic, and of 
greater credit, than if they swore by all that is most 
sacred in heaven and upon earth.” These instances 
seem allied to that very common oath in Scripture, 
“Asthe Lord liveth:” and it should seem, that as 
this oath could not be taken without naming the 
name of God, which the later Jews regarded as a 
profanation, that they gradually introduced the cus- 
tom of swearing (not judicially) by sacred things, as 
heaven, the temple, the gold of the temple, the altar, 
&c. all which our Lord forbids, and refers oaths to 
the great object of swearing, God; or, if the subject 
in debate be too trivial to call upon God about, then 
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swear not at all; use no subterfuge, no lesser oath, 
but either affirm, or deny, simply. 

Our Lord further says, thou shalt not swear hy thy 
head, as some we see are accustomed to do by the 
king’s head. The apostle Paul observes, “men ver- 
ily swear by a greater than themselves ;” as those 
no doubt understood they did, who sware by the 
king. 

Grievous curses are promulgated against false 
swearers, and false oaths are among the greatest 
abominations before both God and man. (1.) That 
a person swear lawfully, he must swear by the Most 
High God, since only the Most High God can judge 
of the sincerity of his affirmation, which is the es- 
sence of an oath: to swear by any person or thing 
not omniscient to know, and omnipotent to remuner- 
ate, is to trifle with an oath. (2.) The veracity of an 
oath is its essence: to preserve this veracity we shoul 
swear only on due deliberation, only on actual know!l- 
edge, only agreeably to justice and equity: openly, 
candidly, with due cireumspection, and if necessary, 
with due inquiry and explanation. (3.) The end of 
an oath is to glorify God, by acknowledging his attri 
butes of holiness, justice, truth, knowledge, &e. and 
to appease man, by determining controversy, cleat - 
ing the innocent, satisfying our brethren, or discharg - 
ing our own consciences: and an oath should be “an 
end of all strife !”—If such be the essence and nature 
of oaths, what apology shall be made for profane 
swearing ? swearing without an object, and to no 
avail; for who credits such asseverations beyond 
what they would credit simple assertion ? 

We have in Gen. xxi. 28. a‘curious account of a 
ceremony practised by Abraham, in respect to Abim- 
elech: “Abraham set seven ewe lambs of the flock 
by themselves, and Abimelech said to Abraham, 
What mean these seven ewe lambs, which thou hast 
set by themselves? And he said, For these seven ewe 
lambs shalt thou take of my hand, that they may be 
a witness unto me [in my behalf] that I have digged 
this well: wherefore he called that place Beersheba, 
because they there sware both of them. Thus they 
made a covenant at Beersheba.”—Beersheba may sig- 
nify the well of the oath, or the well of the seven, 
Mr. Taylor inclines to the latter signification, from 
having read the following, in Bruce’s 'Travels :— 

“All that is right, Shekh, said I; but suppose your 
people meet us in the desert, in going to Cosseir, or 
otherwise, how should we fare in that case? Should 
we fight ?—I have told you, Shekh, already, says he, 
cursed be the man who lifts bis hand against you, or 
even does not defend and befriend you to his own 
loss, even were it Ibrahim, my own son.” Then, 
after some conversation—*’The old man muttered 
something to his sons, in a dialect I did not then un- 
derstand ; it was that of the shepherds of Suakem; 
and a little after, the whole hut was filled with peo- 
ple. These were pricsts and monks of their religion, 
and the heads of families; so that the house could not 
contain half ofthem. The great people among them 
came, and, after JoINING HANDS, repeated a kind of 
prayer of about two minutes long; [this kind of oath 
was in use among the Arabs, or shepherds, as early 
as the time of Abraham, Gen. xxi. 22, 23; xxvi. 28.] 
by which they declared themselves and their children 
accursed, if ever they lifted their hands against me, 
in the tell, [or field,] in the desert, or on the river; 
or, in case that I, or mine, should fly to them for ref- 
uge, if they did not protect us, at the risk of their 
lives, their families, and their fortunes, or, as they 
emphatically expressed it, ‘to the death of the last 
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male child among them.’ (See 1 Sam. xxv. 22; 1] Ali bade them, if they did it, to be in good earnest, 


Kings xiv. 10; xyno01; sox 21; 2 Kings ix: 8! 
Medicines and advice being given on my part, faith 
and protection pledged on theirs, two bushels of 
wheat and sevVEN SHEEP were carried down to the 
boat; nor could we decline their kindness; as refus- 
ing a present in that country is just as great an affront 
as coming into the presence of a superior without 
any present at all,” Gen. xxxiii. 10, 11; Mal. i. 20; 
Matt. viii. 11. 

There is a remarkable passage in Prov. xi. 21, thus 
rendered by our translators, “ Though band join in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished ; but the 
seed of the righteous shall be delivered ;” i. e. though 
they make many associations, and oaths, and join 
hands among themselves, (as formed part of the cere- 
mony of swearing among these shepherds of Suakem,) 
yet they shall be punished. But Michaélis proposes 
another sense of these words, “ hand in hand”—my 
hand in your hand, i. e. as a token of swearing, “the 
wicked shall not go unpunished.”—How far this 
sense of the passage is illustrated by the foregoing 
and the following extract, the reader will judge: 

“T cannot here help accusing myself of what, 
doubtless, may be well reputed a very great sin. I 
Was so enraged at the traitorous part which Hassan 
had acted, that, at parting, I could not help saying to 
Ibrahim, ‘Now, Shekh, I have done every thing you 
have desired, without ever expecting fee or reward ; 
the only thing I now ask you—and it is probably the 
Jast—is, that you avenge me upon this Hassan, who is 
every day in your power. Upon this, HE GAVE ME 
HIS HAND, saying, He shall not die in his bed, or I 
shall never see old age.” (Bruce’s Travels, vol. i. 
p- 199.) 

We may remark further on this extract, that though 
Bruce’s reflections do not applaud his conduct in this 
instance, yet it seems, in some sense, similar to the 
behavior of David, when he gave charge to his son, 
Solomon, to execute that justice upon Joab and Shi- 
mei, which he himself had been unable to do by 
reason of the vicissitudes of his life and kingdom; 
and of the influence which Joab, the general, had in 
the army; but of which the pacific reign of Solomon 
would deprive him, 1 Kings ii. 6. 

Perhaps, also, this joining of hands may add a spirit 
to the passage, 2 Kings x. 15: “Is thine heart right, 
as my heart is with thy heart?” says Jehu to Jehona- 
dab; “if it be, give me thine hand”—*“ And he (Jeho- 
nadab) gave him (Jehu) his hand;” i. e. in token of 
affirmation ; “and he (Jehu) took him (Jehonadab) up 
into his chariot.” So, then, it was not as an assist- 
ance to enable Jehonadab to get into the chariot, that 
Jebu gave him his hand, but, on the contrary, Jehona- 
dab gave his hand to Jehu. This seems confirmed 
by verse 16, “So tury made him (Jehonadab) ride 
in his (Jehu’s) chariot.” All these pronouns embar- 
rass our translation, but they were perfectly under- 
stood by those who knew the customs of their 
country. 

This sense of the passage is further confirmed by 
the following extracts from Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens :— 

“ Several [of the Mahometan chiefs] came to Ali, 
and desired him to accept the government. He re- 
solved not to accept of their allegiance in private ; for 
they proffered to give him their hands (the customary 
ceremony then in use among them, on such occasions) 
at his own house; but he would have it performed at 
the mosque. Telha and Zobein came, and offered him 
their bands, as a mark, or token, of their approbation, 
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otherwise he would give his own hand to either of them 
that would accept of the government; which they 
refused ; and gave him theirs.” (Vol. i. p. 4.) Again 
(p. 36.):—“ Telha, being wounded in the leg, ordered 
his man to take him up behind him; who conveyed 
him into a house in Bassora, where he died. But, 
just before, he saw one of Ali’s men, and asked him 
if he belonged to the emperor of the faithful. Being 
informed that he did, Give me then, said he, your hand, 
that I may put mine in it, and by this action renew 
the oath of fidelity, which I have already made to 
Ali.” (See 1 Sam. xxii. 17; 1 Chron. xxix. 24, marg. 
or orig.; Lam. v. 6; 2 Kings xiv. 5; xv. 19.) 

Whoever recollects the mode of swearing allegi- 
ance, or doing homage for provinces, anciently used 
between sovereigns and vassals, (as by the kings of 
England to those of France, while England held 
provinces in that country,) will find considerable re- 
semblance in it to this eastern usage. ‘The vassal put 
both his hands into the hands of his sovereign, repeat- 
ing words to this effect: “Thus I do thee homage, 
for such or such a province,” &e. After which he 
withdrew his hands. This was repeated according 
to the number of fiefS or provinces held. 

OBADIAH. There are several persons of this 
name mentioned in the Old Testament: it is only 
necessary, however, that we should notice the proph- 
et. It is not certain when he lived, but it is probable 
that he was contemporary with Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, who denounced the same dreadful judgments on 
the Edomites, as the punishment of their pride, vio- 
lence, and cruel insultings over the Jews, after the 
destruction of their city. The prophecy, according 
to Usher, was fulfilled about five years after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

OBED-EDOM, son of Jeduthun, a Levite, 1 Chron. 
xvi. 38. He had a numerous family, (1 Chron. xxvi. 
4.) because the Lord blessed him. After the death of 
Uzzah, David, terrified at that accident, durst not re- 
move the ark into the apartment he had provided for 
it in his palace, but left it in the house of Obed-Edom, 
near the place where Uzzah was struck. The presence 
of the ark became a blessing to Obed-Edom, which 
encouraged David some months afterwards to remove 
it to the place he had appointed for it. Obed-Edom 
and his sons were assigned to the keeping of the doors 
of the temple, 1 Chron. xv. 18, 21. In 2 Sam. vi. 10, 
Obed-Edom is called the Gittite, probably, because 
he was of Gath Rimmon, a city of the Levites beyond 
Jordan, Josh. xxi, 24, 25. 

OBIL, an Ishmaelite, and master of the camels 
under David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 30. 

OBLATION, see Sacririce. 

OBOTH, an encampment of the Hebrews in the 
wilderness of Arabia Petreea. See Exopnus. 

OBSCURE is put for adversity. (See Nienv, and 
Darkness.) An obscure, dark, or sad countenance is 
opposed to a serene and open one. Christ upbraids 
the Pharisees, that they had obscure or sad aspects 
(Matt. vi. 16, oz’dgwzr01) when they fasted. And Na- 
hum, (ii. 10.) speaking of the destruction of Nineveh, 
says, their faces were as black as a pot; (Heb.) as if 
they had blacked their faces with soot. Some travel- 
Jers affirm that, by way of mourning, the orientals 
daub their faces with the black of a kettle. Joel al- 
ludes to this custom : (chap. 1. 6.) “ All faces shall gath- 
er blackness.” [In these passages, however, the more 
appropriate translation is, “ All faces shall withdraw 
their light,” i. e. their cheerfulness, cheerful expres- 
sion ; all countenances shall become pale with fear ; 
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just as itis said in the context that the stars shall 
withdraw their light. R. 

Obscure places denote the grave, (Ps. cxliii. 3.) 
©The enemy hath made me to dwell in darkuess, as 
those who have been long dead.” In Ps. Ixxiv. 20, 
we read, “The dark places of the earth are full of the 
habitations of cruelty,” which some understand of the 
o>scure places of prisons, in which tyrants often keep 
the weak and unfortunate ; because the obscure of 
the earth, the poor Israelites, are reduced to captivity 
in the houses of the Babylonians. 

In great calamities, the sun is said to be obscured, 
and the moon to be covered with darkness, Matt. xxiv. 
29; Luke xxiii. 45. (See also Nah. iii. 19 ; Jer. xiv. 2.) 

Obscurity of the heart and mind, is put for the wil- 
ful ignorance and hardness of the Jews, Rom. i. 21; 
Eph. iy. 18. 

ODED, a prophet of the Lord, (2 Chron. xxviii. 9.) 
who, being at Samaria, when the Israelites returned 
from the war against Judah, with their king Pekah, 
and brought 200,000 captives, went to meet them, and 
remonstrated effectually with them; so that the 
principal men in Samaria took care of them, gave 
them clothes, food, and other assistances, with horses, 
because the greater part of them were exhausted, and 
unable to walk. Thus they conducted them to Jeri- 
cho, on the confines of Judah. 

OFFENCE may be either active or passive. We 
may give offence by our conduct, or we may receive 
offence from the conduct of others. We should be 
very careful to avoid giving just cause of offence, that 
We may not prove impediments to others in their re- 
ception of the truth, in their progress in sanctification, 
in their peace of mind, or in their general course 
toward heaven. We should abridge or deny our- 
selves in some things, rather than, by exercising our 
liberty to the utmost, give uneasiness to Christians 
weaker in mind, or weaker in the faith, than ourselves, 
1 Cor, x. 32. On the other hand, we should not take 
offenee without ample cause ; but endeavor, by our 
exercise of charity, and perhaps by our increase of 
knowledge, to think favorably of what is dubious, as 
well as honorably of what is laudable. 

It was foretold of the Messiah, that he should be 
“a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence.” - Per- 
haps predictions of this kind are among the most 
valuable which Providence has preserved to us; as 
we see by them, that we ought not to be discouraged 
because the Jews, the natural people of the Messiah, 
rejected him, and still reject him; since the very 
offence they take at his humiliation, death, &c. is in 
perfect conformity to, and fulfilment of, those proph- 
ecies which foretold, that however they might profess 
to wish for the great deliverer, yet when he came 
they would overlook him, and stumble at him. 

OFFERINGS. The Hebrews had several kinds 
of offerings, which they presented at the temple. 
Some were free-will offerings; others were of obli- 
gation. The first-fruits, the tenths, and the sin-offer- 
ings were of obligation: the peace-oflerings, vows, 
offerings of wine, oil, bread, salt, and other things, 
made to the temple, or to the ministers of the Lord, 
were offerings of devotion. The Hebrews called of- 
ferings in general Corban ; but the offerings of bread, 
salt, fruits, and liquors, as wine and oil, presented to 
the temple, they called Mincha. Sacrifices are not 
properly offerings: nor are they generally included 
‘under this name. Offerings of grain, meal, bread, 
cakes, fruits, wine, salt, oil, were common in the 
temple. Sometimes these offerings were alone; 
sometimes they accompanied the sacrifices. Honey 
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was never offered with sacrifices, but it might be 
presented alone, as first-fruits, Lev. ii. 1), 12. 

There were five sorts of offerings called Mincha, or 
Korban Mincha, Lev. ii. 1. (1.) Fine fluur, or meal. 
(2.) Cakes of several sorts, baked in the oven. (3.) 
Cakes baked on a plate. (4.) Another sort of cakes 
baked on a plate with holes in it. (5.) The first-fruits 
of the new corn, which were offered either pure and 
without mixture, or roasted, or parched in the ear, or 
out of the ear. The cakes were kneaded with oil- 
olive, or fried ina pan, or only dipped in oil after 
they were baked. The bread offered to the altar 
was without leaven; for leaven was never offered on 
the altar, nor with the sacrifices, Ley. ii. 11,12. But 
they might make presents of common bread to the 
priests and ministers of the temple. These offerings 
were appointed in favor of the poor, who could not 
afford the charge of sacrificing animals. Those also 
who offered living victims were not excused from 
giving meal, wine and salt, which were ta accompany 
the greater sacrifices. ‘Those who offered only obla- 
tions of bread, or of meal, offered also oil, incense, 
salt and wine, which were in a manner their season- 
ing. The priest in waiting received the offerings 
from the hand of him who brought them, laid a part 
on the altar, and reserved the rest for his own sub- 
sistence, asa minister of the Lord, Nothing was 
wholly burnt up but the incense, of which the priest 
retained none. (See Lev. ii. 2, 13; Numb. xv. 4, 5.) 

When an Israelite offered a loaf to the priest, or a 
whole cake, the priest broke it into two parts, setting 
aside that part he reserved to himself, and breaking 
the other into crumbs, poured on it oil, salt, wine and 
incense, and spread the whole on the fire of the altar. 
If these offerings were accompanied by an animal 
for a sacrifice, this portion was all thrown on the 
victim, to be consumed with it. 

If the offerings were ears of new corn, (wheat or 
barley,) these ears were parched at the fire, or in the 
flame, and rubbed in the hand, and then offered to 
the priest in a vessel; over the grain he put oil, in- 
cense, wine and salt, and then burnt it on the altar, 
first having taken his own portion, Lev. ii. 14, 15. 

The most of these offerings were voluntary, and 
of pure devotion. But when an animal was of- 
fered in sacrifice, they were not at liberty to omit 
them. Every thing proper was to accompany the 
sacrifice, and what served as seasoning to the victim, 
In some cases the law required only offerings of corn, 
or bread ; as when they offered the first-fruits of har- 
vest, whether offered solemnly by the nation, or as 
the devotion of private persons. 

As to the quantity of meal, oil, wine or salt to ac- 
company the sacrifices, we cannot see that the law 
determines it. Generally, the priest threw a handful 
of meal, or crumbs, on the fire of the altar, with wine, 
oil and salt in proportion, and all the incense. The 
rest belonged to himself; the quantity depended on 
the liberality of the offerer. We observe, that Moses 
appoints an assaron, or the tenth part of an ephah of 
meal, for those who had not wherewith to offer the 
appointed sin-offerings, Ley. v. 11; xiv. 21. In the 
solemn offerings of the first-fruits for the whole na- 
tion, they offered an entire sheaf of corn, a lamb ofa 
year old, two tenths or two assarons of fine meal 
mixed with oil, and a quarter of a hin of wine for the 
libation, Ley. xxiii. 10, &c. Numb. v. 15. 

Tn the sacrifice of jealousy, when ‘a husband ac- 
cused his wife of infidelity, the husband offered the 
tenth part of a satum of barley meal, without oil or 
incense, because it was a sacrifice of jealousy. 
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Offerings of fruits of the earth, of bread, wine, oil 
and salt, are the most ancient of any that are known, 
Gen. iv. 3,4. Cain offered to the Lord fruits of the 
earth, the first-fruits of his labor. Abel offered first- 
lings of his flock, and of their fat. 

The heathen religion has nothing more ancient 
than these sorts of offerings made to their gods. The 
difference between the offerings of meal, wine and 
salt, with which the Greeks and Latins accompanied 
their bloody sacrifices, and those used by the Hebrews 
in their temple, consisted, chiefly, in that the Hebrews 
east the oblations on the flesh of the victim, being 
already offered and laid on the fire, whereas the 
Greeks put them on the head of the victim while 
alive, and when just going to be sacrificed. 

OG, king of Bashan, was a giant of the race of the 
Rephaim. We may judge of his stature by the length 
of his bed, which was long preserved in Rabbath, the 
capital of the Ammonites, Deut. iii.11. See Ben. 

Moses says, (Numb. xxi. 33.) that after having con- 
quered Sihon, king of the Amorites, he advanced to- 
ward the country of Bashan ; where Og reigned, who 
marched against him to Edrei, with all his subjects. 
Og was conquered, and slain, with his children, and 
all his people. Og and Sihon were the only kings 
that withstood Moses. Their country was given to 
the tribes of Gad, Reuben, and half the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh. 

OIL. The Hebrews commonly anointed. them- 
selves with oil; they anointed also their kings and 
high-priests. See ANornTING. 

Isaiah calls an eminence, or vineyard, that was 
fruitful and fat, a horn, the son of oil, chap. vy. 1. In 
chap. x. 27, he says, that God would destroy the 
yoke of the Israelites, by the quantity of oil that he 
would pour thereon. He would take from it all its 
roughness and hardness. The high-priest Joshua, 
and the prince Zerubbabel, are called sons of oil; 
(Zech. iv. 14.) that is; each of them had received the 
sacred unction. Job, speaking of the condition of 
his first prosperity, says that the rocks were then 
fountains of oil to him, Job xxix; 6. 

The oil of gladness (Ps. xlv. 7; Isa.]xi. 3.) was the 
perfumed oil with which the Hebrews anointed them- 
selves on days of rejoicing and festivity. Moses says 
(Deut. xxxii. 13.) that God made his people to suck 
oil and honey out of the rocks; that is, that in the 
midst of dreary deserts, he abundantly provided them 
with all things not only necessary, but agreeable. 
The olive-tree shall fail to bring forth fruit, says Hab. 
iii. 17. James directs that the sick should be anoint- 
ed with oil in the name of the Lord, by the elders of 
the church, Jam. v. 14. 

OINTMENT. As perftimes are seldom made up 
among us in the form of ointment, but mostly in that 
of essence, while ointments are rather medical, we do 
not always discern the beauty of those comparisons 
in Scripture, in which ointments are mentioned. 
“Dead flies, though but small sects, cause the oint- 
ment of the apothecary (it should be, the fragrant 
unguent of the perfumer) to emit a fetid vapor ; so 
does a small proportion of folly, or perverseness, over- 
come, prevail above, overpower by its fetor, the fra- 
grance of wisdom and glory,” Ecel. x. 1. 

We read of ointments for the head; (Eccl. ix. 8.) 
our own pomatums, some of which are pretty strongly 
essenced, may indicate the nature of these, as being 
their representatives in this country. 

Ointments and oils were used in warm countries 
after bathing; and as oil was the first recipient of 
fragrance, probably from herbs, &c. steeped in it, 
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many kinds of unguents not made of oil (o jive oil, 
retained that appellation. As the plants imparted 
somewhat of their color.as well as of their fragrance, 
hence the expression green oil, &c. in the Hebrew. 
See AnorntTine, and ALABASTER. 

OLD, ancient. Wesay the Old Testament, by way 
of contradistinction from the New. Moses was the 
minister of the Old Testament, of the old age of the 
letter; but Christ is the Mediator of the New Testa- 
nent, or of the new covenant; not of the letter, but 
of the spirit, Heb. ix. 15—20. 

The old man, (Rom. vi. 6.) the old Adam, in a 
moral sense, is our derived corrupted nature, which 
we ought to crucify with Jesus Christ, that the body 
of sin may die in us. In Col. iii. 9, the apostle enjoins 
us “to put off the old man with his deeds, and to put 
on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of him that created him.” And in 
Eph. iv. 22, we are instructed to “ put off the old man 
which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts.” 

The old Jeaven is concupiscence, and adherence to 
the literal and ceremonial observances of the law. 
Paul advises (1 Cor. v. 8.) “to keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness ; but with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.” Our Saviour expresses almost the 
same thing, when he says (Luke y. 37.) that “no man 
putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new wine 
will burst the bottles, and be spilled, ‘and the bottles 
shall perish.” 

The old fruits and the new, which succeed one 
another, (Lev. xxv. 22; xxvi. 10; Cant. vii. 13.) de- 
note great abundance. You shall have so much 
that, to make room for the new, you shall be obliged 
to remove the old. 

Old age is promised as a blessing by God, to those 
who maintain obedience to bis commands; and it is 
probable that Providence did, and still does, watch 
over and prolong the lives of eminently pious men. 
It was formerly thought a great blessing to come to 
the grave in a good old age, or “as a shock of corn 
fully ripe ;” and though “they are not to be heard, 
which feign that the old fathers did look only for 
transitory promises,” yet we think we may venture to 
say they did on various occasions expect peculiar 
mercies from God, even in this life; and that their 
expectations were not disappointed. Old age was 
entitled to peculiar honor, and no doubt, when men 
lived to the age of several hundred years, the wisdom 
they must needs have acquired, the influence they 
must needs have possessed over the younger part 
of the community, must have been much greater 
than they are among ourselves. Very venerable must 
have been the personal appearance of a patriarch of 
three or four hundred years, or even of half that age, in 
the eyes of his family, and of his descendants, whether 
immediate or remote. 

There is nothing more decidedly recorded than the 
respect paid among the ancients to old age ; of which 
Grecian story affords highly pleasing proofs; and 
that it was equal among the orientals we learn from 
various allusions in the book of Job, the Proverbs, &c. 

Old is spoken of what is decaying ; (Isa. 1. 9; Heb. 
viii. 13.) of what has been aestroyed ; (2 Pet. ii. 5.) of 
former times, Lam. i. 7. 

OLIVE-TREE. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, (xi. 24.) distinguishes two kinds of olive-trees ; 
(1.) the wild and natural; and (2.) those under care 
and culture. The cultivated olive-tree is of a moder- 
ate height, its trunk knotty, its bark smooth, and ash- 
colored ; its wood is solid and yellowish ; the leaves 
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are oblong. almost like those of the willow, of a green 
color, daik ou the upper side, and white on the under 
side. Inthe month of June it puts out white flow- 
ers that grow in bunches. Each flower is of one 
piece, widening upwards, and dividing into four 
parts ; the fruit oblong and plump. It is first green, 
then pale, and when it is quite ripe, black. In the 
flesh of it is enclosed a hard stone, full of an oblong 
seed. The wild olive is smaller in all its parts. 

When Noah sent forth the dove out of the ark, it 
brought back to him a small olive-brauch with its 
leaves, (Gen, viii. 11.) which was a token to the pa- 
triarch that the waters of the deluge were sunk away. 
In the temple of Jerusalem, Solomon made of olive- 
wood the cherubim, and the portal that parted the 
sanctum from the sanctuary, 1 Kings vi. 23,33. Eli- 
phaz (Job xv. 33.) compares a wicked man to a vine 
which sheds its blossoms, and to an olive whose 
flowers fall before their season, and consequently 
brings no fruit. The sacred writers often use similes 
taken from the olive. 

OLIVES, Mounr or, is situate east of Jerusalem, 
and separated from the city by the brook Kidron, and 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. On this mount Solomon 
built temples to the gods of the Ammonites and Moab- 
ites, out of complaisance to his wives, 1 Kings xi. 7. 
Hence the mount of Olives is called the mountain of 
Corruption, 2 Kings xxiii. 13. Josephus says, it is 
five stadia (or furlongs) from Jerusalem. Luke says, 
a sabbath-day’s journey; i.e. about eight furlongs, 
Acts i. 12. The mount of Olives has three summits, 
ranging from north to south; from the middle sum- 
mit our Saviour ascended into heaven; on the south 
summit Solomon built temples to bis idols; the north 
summit is distant two furlongs from the middlemost. 
This is the highest, and is commonly called Galilee, 
or Viri Galilei, from the expression used by the an- 
gels, Ye men of Galilee. 

Tn the time of king Uzziah, the mount of Olives 
was so shattered by an earthquake, that half the earth 
or the western side fell, and rolled four furlongs, or 
five hundred paces, toward the opposite mountain on 
the east; so that the earth blocked up the highways, 
and covered the king’s gardens. (Joseph. Antiq. lib, 
ix. cap. 11, and Zech. xiv. 5.) 

Though this mount was named from its olive-trees, 
yet it abounded in other trees also. It was a station 
for signals, which were communicated from hence 
by lights and flames, on various occasions. They 
were made of long staves of cedar, canes, pine wood, 
with coarse flax, which, while on fire, were shaken 
about till they were answered from other signals. 

What is said in Midras Tellim, by Rab. Janna, is 
extremely remarkable: “The Divine Majesty stood 
three years and a half on mount Olivet, saying, ‘Seek 

e the Lord, while he may be found; cail on 
nim while he is near’” Is this the language of 
a Jew? 
_ The names of the various districts of this mount 
deserve attention, as, (1.) Geth-semane, the place of 
oil-presses ; (2.) Bethany, the house of dates; (3.) 
Bethphage, the house of green figs, and, probably, 
other names in different places. The Talmudists 
say, that on mount Olivet were shops, kept by the 
children of Canaan, of which shops some were in 
Bethany; and that under two large cedars which 
tood there, were four shops, where things necessary 
or purification were constantly on sale, such as doves 
or pigeons for the women, &c. Probably,. these 
shops were supplied by country persons, who hereby 
avoidec! paying rent for Biv sittings in the temple. 
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The mention of these residences implies that this 
mount had various dwellings upon it. 

There was also a collection of water at Bethany on 
this mount, which was by some used as a place of 
purification, 

The small building, erected over the place of as- 
cension, is contiguous to a Turkish mosque, and is in 
possession of the Turks, who show it for profit; and 
subject the Christians to an annual contribution for 
perinission to officiate within it on Ascension day. 
rom the mosque is a fine and commanding view of 
Jerusalem, mount Sion and the Dead sea. 

Dr. Clarke found on the top of the mount of Olives 
a vast and very ancient crypt, in “ the shape of a cone, 
of immense size; the vertex alone appearing level 
with the soil, and exhibiting by its section at the top 
asmall circular aperture ; the sides extending below 
to a great depth, lined with a hard red stucco.” He 
thinks it to havé been an idolatrous construction, per- 
haps as old as Solomon, and profaned by Josiah, 2 
Kings xxiii. 13, The number of crypts about Jeru- 
salem is well deserving attention. If Solomon built 
this erypt, he might, as the Jews say he did, construct 
one of the same kind for the reception of the ark, &e. 
in case of danger; but this must continue undecided 
till the “times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” 

“ So commanding is the view of Jerusalem afforded 
in this situation, (says Dr. Clarke,) that the eye roams 
over all the streets, and around the walls, as if in the 
survey of a plan or model of the city. The most con- 
spicuous object is the mosque, erected upon the site 
and foundations of the temple of Solomon.” Hence 
the observation of the evangelist, (Luke xix. 37.) that 
Jesus beheld the city, and wept over it, acquires ad- 
ditional force. “Towards the south appears the lake 
Asphaltites, a noble expanse of water, seeming to be 
within a short ride from the city; but the real dis- 
tance is much greater. Lofty mountains enclose it 
with prodigious grandeur. 'To the north are seen the 
verdant and fertile pastures of the plain of Jericho, . 
watered by the Jordan, whose course may be distinct- 
ly discerned.” (Travels, vol. ii. p. 572.) 

OMEGA, (2,) the last letter of the Greek alphabet ; 
Alpha, 4, and Omega, 2, therefore, include all; the 
first and the last. See Anpua. 

OMER, or Gomer, a measure of capacity among 
the Hebrews; the tenth part of an ephah, a little 
more than five pints. 

OMRI, or Amri, was general of the army of Elah, 
king of Israel; but being at the siege of Gibbethon, 
and hearing that his master Elah was assassinated by 
Zimri, who had usurped his kingdom, he raised the 
siege, and, being elected king by his army, marched 
against Zimri, attacked him at Tirzah, and forced 
him to burn himself and all his family, in the palace 
in which he hadshut up himself. Zimri reigned but 
seven days, A. M. 3075, 1 Kings xvi. 9. After his 
death, half of Israel acknowledged Omri for king, the 
other half adhered to Tibni, son of Gineth ; which 
division continued four years. When Tibni was 
dead, the people united in acknowledging Omri as 
king of all Israel, who reigned twelve years; six 
years at Tirzah, and six at Samaria, 1 Kings xvi. 

Tirzah had previously been the chief residence of 
the kings of Israel, but when Omri purchased the 
hill of Shomeron, (1 Kings xvi. 24, about A. M. 
3080,) he there built a new city, which he called Sa- 
maria, from the name of the first possessor Shemer, 
or Shomer, and there fixed his royal seat. From 
this time Samaria was the capital of the kingdom of 
the ten tribes. : 
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Omri did evil before the Lord, and his crimes ex- 
ceeded those of his predecessors. He walked in all 
the ways of Jeroboa:n son of Nebat, and died at Sa- 
maria, A. M. 3086. His successor was Ahab. 

ON, or HeEuioponts, a city of Egypt, by Ptolemy 
called Onion; On, Gen. xli. 45; xlvi. 20; and Beth 
Shemesh, the temple of the sun, Jer. xliii. 138, which 
agrees with the Egyptian idea of the name. See 
Hewropouis, ie 

ONAN, son of Judah, and grandson of the patri- 
arch Jacob, was given in marriage to Tamar, after 
the death of his brother Ur, but was destroyed by 
the Lord, for refusing to comply with the law of the 
Levirate, Gen. xxxvilil. See Marriace. 

ONESIMUS, (Philem. verse 10.) a Phrygian by 
nation, and slave to Philemon. Having run away 
from his master, and also having robbed him, (Philem. 
verse 18; Chrysost. Prolog.) he went to Rome about 
A. D. 61, while Paul was there in, prison the first 
time. As Onesimus knew the apostle by repute, 
(his master Philemon being a Christian,) he sought 
him out, acquainted him with his transgression, 
owned his flight, and did him all the service Phile- 
mon himself could have done, had he been at Rome. 
Paul brought him toa sense of the greatness of his 
crime, instructed, converted and baptized him, and 
sent him back to his master Philemon, with a letter 
inserted among Paul’s epistles; which is univer- 
sally acknowledged as his. 

Philemon, itis related, not only received Onesimus 
as a faithful servant, but as a brother and a friend ; 
and afier a little time, he sent him back to Rome, 
that he might continue his services to Paul, in his 
prison. From this time Onesimus’s employment 
was in the ministry of the gospel. The Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions report that Paul made him bishop 
of Berea in Macedonia. The martyrologies call him 
apostle, and say he ended his life by martyrdom. 
The Roman martyrology mentions him as being made 
bishop of Ephesus, by Paul, after Timothy. Others 
add, that it was he whom Ignatius the Martyr speaks of, 
as bishop of Ephesus, A. D. 107; but this wants proof. 

ONESIPHORUS, (2 Tim. i. 16.) a Christian who 
came to Rome A. D. 65, while the apostle Paul was 
imprisoned there for the faith, and at a time when 
almost every one had forsaken him, 2 Tim. i. 16, 18. 
Having found Paul in bonds, after long seeking him, 
he assisted him to the utmost of his power; for 
which the apostle wishes all sorts of benedictions on 
himself and his family. 

1. ONIAS, son of Jaddus, was made high-priest 
of the Jews A. M. 3682, and governed the Hebrew 
republic twenty years, to A. M. 3702. He had had 
two sons, Simon and Eleazar. Simon, surnamed 
the Just, succeeded him. (Joseph. Ant. xi. ult.) 

II. ONIAS, ason of Simon the Just, succeeded 
Manasseh in the high-priesthood, A. M. 3771, and 
held it to 3785. (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, 4.) 

If. ONIAS, a son of Simon II. high-priest of the 
Jews, was established in the priesthood A. M. 3805. 
(Joseph, Ant. xii. 4.) 

IV. ONIAS, or Menexats, whom Josephus (Antiq. 
lib. xii. cap. 4, 5.) describes as son to Simon the Just, 
was created high-priest A. M. 3832, and put to death 
in 3842. 

ONO, a city of Benjamin ; built or re-built by the 
family of Elpaal, of Benjamin, 1 Chron. viii. 12. It 
was five miles from Lod, or Lydda, also built by 
Benjamites. In Neh. vi. 2, we have mention of 
“The Plain of Ono,” which probably was not far 
from the city. 
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ONYCHA. The Hebrew nbne, Shecheleth, (Exod. 
xxx. 34.) which Jerome, after the LXX, translates 
onychinus, others understand of labdanum, or of 
bdellium. But the greater part of commentators 
explain it by the onycha or odoriferous shell, a 
shell like that of the shell-fish purpura. ‘The ony- 
cha is fished for in watery places of the Indies, 
where the spica nardi grows, which is the food of 
this fish, and what makes its shell so aromatic. The 
best onycha is found in the Red sea, and is white and 
large. The Babylonian is black and smaller, ac- 
cording to Dioscorides. [The onycha is the Blatta 
Byzantina of the shops. It consists of the cover or 
lid of a species of muscle, which, when burnt, emits 
a musky odor. R. 

ONYX was the eleventh stone in the high-priest’s 
pectoral, Exod. xxviii. 20. It is a kind of flesh- 
colored agate, whence it has obtained the name of 
onyx, or the nail. See Sarponyx. 

OPHEL was a cliff, or acclivity, a part of mount 
Zion, on the east, not far from mount Moriah. Jo- 
tham, king of Judah, made several buildings on 
Ophel, 2 Chron. xxvii. 83. Manasseh, king of Judah, 
built a wall west of Jerusalem and the fountain Gi- 
hon, beyond the city of David, from the fish-gate to 
Ophel, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 14. At the return from the 
captivity, the Nethinim dwelt at Ophel, Neh. iii. 26 ; 
xi. 21. Micah (iv. 8.) mentions the tower of Ophel: 
“ And thou, O tower of the flock, the strong hold of 
the daughter of Zion:” Heb. “ And thou tower of 
the flock, Ophel, daughter of Zion.” There was at 
Jerusalem a sheep-gate, and a tower of Ophel. 

I. OPHIR, ason of Joktan, whose descendants 
peopled the district between Mesha and Sephar, a 
mountain of the East, Gen. x. 26, 30. See Mesua. 

II. OPHIR, a country to which the vessels of 
Solomon traded, and as to the situation of which 
there has been much discussion. All the passages 
in which it is mentioned have been examined, (1 
Kings xxii. 48, compared with 2 Chron. xx. 36; also 
1 Kings ix. 28; x. 22.) and it has been observed, that 
the so called ships of Tarshish went to Ophir; that 
these ships sailed from Ezion-geber, a port of the 
Red sea; (1 Kings xxii. 48; ix. 26; x. 22.) that 
three years were required for the voyage; that the 
fleet returned freighted with gold, peacocks, apes, 
spices, ivory and ebony ; (1 Kings ix. 28 ; x. 11, 12; 
compare 2 Chron. viii. 18; ix. 10, &c.) that the gold 
of Ophir was in the highest esteem; and that the 
country of Ophir more abounded with gold than any 
other then known. Upon these data interpreters 
have undertaken to determine the situation of Ophir, 
but almost all have arrived at different conclusions. 

Josephus places it in the Indies, and says it is 
called the gold country, by which he is thought to 
mean Chersonesus Aurea, now known as Malacca, 
a peninsula opposite to the island of Sumatra. Lu- 
cas Holstenius thinks we must fix on India generally, 
or on the city of Supar in the island of Celebes, 
Others place it in the kingdom of Malabar, or in 
Ceylon ; that is, the island of Taprobana, so famous 
among the ancients, an opinion which Bochart has 
labored to support. Lipenius places it beyond the 
Ganges, at Malacca, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Bengal, 
Peru, &c. Others, as Huet and Bruce, have placed 
it at Sofala, in South Africa, where mines of gold 
and silver have been found, which appear to have 
been anciently and extensively worked, and to this 
hypothesis Gesenius inclines. Rosenmiiller and 
others suppose it to be southern Arabia. 

From these statements it will be seen, that there is 
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roem for considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
geographical situation of Ophir; and, indeed, the 
best writers are of opinion that it must ever remain 
a matter of mere conjecture. 

OPHNI, a city of Benjamin, (Josh. xviii. 24.) and 
thought to be the same as Gophni, or Gophna, which 
was about 15 miles from Jerusalem, towards Na- 
plouse, or Shechem. 

I. OPHRAH, acity of Benjamin, Josh. xviii. 23 ; 1 
Sam. xiii. 17. Instead of this Micah has Aphrah, i. 10. 

Il. OPHRAH, a city of Manasseh, the birth place 
of Gideon, Judg. vi. 11; viii. 27; ix. 5. 

OPPRESSION is the spoiling or taking away of 
men’s property by constraint, terror, or force, with- 
out having any right thereto ; working on the igno- 
rance, weakness, or fearfulness of the oppressed. 
Men are guilty of oppression when they offer violence 
to the bodies, property, or consciences of others ; 
when they crush or overburden others, as the Egyp- 
tiaus did the Hebrews, Exod. iii. 9. There may be 
oppression which maligns the character, or studies 
to vex another, yet does not affect his life: as there 
is much persecution, for conscience’ sake, which is 
not fatal, though distressing. 

ORACLE, a name sometimes given to the lid or 
covering of the ark,the mercy-seat, (see Mercy-srat,) 
and also to those supernatural communications of 
which such frequent mention is made in Scripture. 

Among the Jews we distinguish several sorts of 
oracles. (1.) Those delivered vivd voce; as when 
God spake to Moses face to face, and as one friend 
speaks to another, Numb. xii. 8. (2.) Prophetical 
dreams; as those which God sent to Joseph, fore- 
telling his future greatness, Gen. xxxvii. 5,6. (3.) 
Visions ; as when a prophet in an ecstasy had su- 
pernatural revelations, Gen. xv. 1; xlvi. 2. (4.) The 
response of Urim and Thummim, which accom- 
panied the ephod, or the pectoral worn by the high- 
priest, Numb. xii. 6; Joel ii. 28. This manner of 
inquiring of the Lord was often used, from Joshua’s 
time to the erection of the temple at Jerusalem, (1 
Sam. xxiii. 9; xxx. 7.) after which they generally 
consulted the prophets. 

The Jews pretend that upon the ceasing of proph- 
ecy, God gave them what they call Bath-kol, the 
daughter of the voice, which was a supernatural 
manifestation of the divine will, either by a strong 
inspiration or internal voice, or by a sensible and ex- 
ternal voice, heard by a number of persons sufficient 
to bear testimony to it; such as the voice heard at 
the baptism of Christ. 

In the early period of the Christian church the 
gifts of prophecy and inspiration were frequent ; after 
that time the greater part of the heathen oracles fell 
into contempt and silence. 

Some have ascribed to demons all the oracles of 
antiquity ; others impute them to the knavery of the 
priests and false prophets. 

The most famous oracle of Palestine was that of 
Baal-zebub, king of Ekron, which the Jews them- 
selves consulted, 2 Kings i. 2, 3, 6, 16. There were 
also oracular Teraphim, as that of Micah; (Judg. 
xvii. 1, 5.) the ephod of Gideon, (viii. 27, &c.) and the 
fulse gods adored in the kingdom of Samaria, which 
had their false provhets, and consequently their 
oracles. Hosea (chap iv. 12.) reproaches Israel with 
consulting wooden idols, as does the book of Wis- 
dom, (xiii. 16, 17.) and the prophet Habakkuk, ii. 19. 

The Hebrews, living in the midst of idolatrous 
neople, accustomed to receive oracles, to have re- 
course to diviners, magicians and interpreters of 
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dreams, would have been under a more powerful 
temptation to imitate these impieties and supersti- 
tions, if God had not afforded to them certain means 
of knowing some future events by priests and proph- 
ets, in their most urgent necessities. Thus, when 
Moses had forbidden the Israelites to consult magi- 
cians, witches, enchanters and necromancers, he 
promised to send them a prophet of their own nation, 
who should instruct them, and discover to them the 
truth, Deut. xviii. 10, 11,15, &c. These oracles of 
truth had no necessary connection with time or 
place, or any other circumstance ; or with the per- 
sonal merit of the individual by whom they were 
uttered. The high-priest, clothed with the ephod 
and pectoral, gave a true answer, Whatever may 
have been his personal character. 

The fathers inform us, that at the coming of the 
Messiah, the oracles of the heathen were struck 
dumb ; and it is certain that since the preaching of 
the gospel, the empire of the devil is much contract- 
ed and weakened, and the most famous oracles are 
fallen into disuse. This silence of the oracles, how- 
ever, did not happen all at once ; John, (Rev. xiii. 5, 
6, 13.) describing a persecution of the church, speaks 
of signs, wonders and delusions, which the deceiver 
and his accomplices should produce, to excite men 
to worship the image of the beast, and to entice them 
to idolatry. 

It may, however, assist us in forming a right no- 
tion of oracles, to separate them into two classes ; 
those which are proper oracles, and those which are 
oracles in a qualified sense only. The witch of 
Endor was no oracle, though irregularly applied 
to by Saul, when he could obtain no answer from 
the instituted means of consulting the Lord. The 
hag Erichto, in Lucan’s Pharsalia, was no ora- 
cle, as no temple, &c. was extant in her cave. Nor 
is that properly an oracle, which consists in catching 
up words which fall from certain persons, Most 
persons will recollect that Alexander the Great, by 
the false pronunciation of a Greek word by the priest 
of Ammon, ("2 zrui-diog instead of ” 2 mai-dior,) was 
made to pass for son of Jupiter, dios, says Plutarch. 
When, too, he visited the Delphic prophetess on a 
wrong day, and urged her, she at length complied, 
saying, “Thou art irresistible, my son!” “ That is 
all I want,” answered Alexander ; “to be irresistible is 
enough.” These are not oracles ; though policy 
and flattery might make them pass for such. 

The most ancient oracle on record, probably, is 
that given to Rebekah, (Gen. xxy. 22.) but the most 
complete instance is that of the child Samuel, 1 Sam. 
iii, The place was the residence of the ark, the 
regular station of worship. The manner was by an 
audible and distinct voice: “The Lord called Sam- 
uel; and the child mistook the voice for that of Eli, 
(and this more than once,) for he did not yet know 
the word of the Lord:” the subject was of high na- 
tional importance ; no less than a public calamity, 
with the ruin of the first family in the land. Nor 
could the child have any inducement to deceive Eli; 
as in that case, he would have rather invented some- 
thing flattering to his venerable superior. This com- 
municative voice, issuing from the interior of the 
sanctuary, was properly an oracle. : 

The highest instances of oracles are those voices 
which, being formed in the air by a power superior 
to nature, bore testimony to the celestial character 
of the divine Messiah ; as at his baptism, (Matt. iii. 
17; Mark i. 2; Luke iii, 22.) and again at his trans- 
figuration ; (Matt. xxii. 2; Luke ix. 29.) “ And this 
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voice that came from heaven,” says Peter, “ we 
heard,” 2 Epist. i. 18. Nothing can exceed the 
grandeur and majesty of these oracles; and they 
could not but forcibly impress the minds of all who 
Witnessed them. 

Now, it should be observed, that these communi- 
cations were marked by simplicity and distinctess : 
they were the most remote possible from ambiguity 
and double meaning: they spake out their purport 
explicitly. 

Prophetic impulses, or communications, are with 
less propriety called oracles: as when Samuel went 
to Bethlehem, to anoint the future king of Israel, 
his own opinion fixed on Eliab, “Surely, the Lord’s 
anointed is before him;” but the Lord corrected 
his judgment ; not by an audible voice, which must 
have been heard by all the company, but by some 
internal monition, 1 Sam. xvi. 6. It will appear, 
also, that in the time of Saul and David, when appli- 
cation for advice was made to the oracle, it could 
only be given in a regular manner to one party, as 
there were not two tabernacles, and two arks of the 
covenant, with which sacred objects the oracle was 
connected. Neither were there two high-priests’ 
pectorals, on which the names of the tribes were 
written. The priest who did not wear these names 
on his breast, could not inquire as representative of 
the tribes of the whole nation; and by what means 
he received an answer is uncertain. It could not be, 
as some haye supposed, by radiation of the letters on 
the precious stones; since he did not wear them. 
We read very little, or nothing, of oracles given by 
the high-priest, in succeeding ages. When Jehosha- 
phat desired ‘Ahab to “inquire at the word of the 
Lord to-day,” there is no mention of an oracle, as con- 
nected with the established worship in Israel, (1 
Kings xxii.) nor do we read that when the copy of 
Moses’ law was found in the temple at Jerusalem, king 
Josiah applied to the oracle for advice. Neither did 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, though the very exist- 
ence of his country depended on the policy he 
adopted ; and no crisis could have been more im- 
portant. 

Dreams, visions, the bath-kol, &c. are not properly 
oracles; nor is the sentiment uttered by Caiaphas, 
which recommended the policy of cutting off one 
man, even though no malefactor, rather than haz- 
arding the fate of the nation, an oracle. It wasa 


maxim of a statesman, applicable to the designs of 


Providence ; but not properly an oracle. It is prob- 
able, that oracles are extremely ancient among 
the heathen: they were known before the Trojan 
war, as appears from Homer; and Ovid makes 

eucalion consult an oracle, immediately after his 
deluge. 

The reader will perceive in all this the intention 
to establish a strong distinction between the oracles 
of the Bible, and those promulgated by the heathen. 
When Crceesus applied to the oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi, to know whether he should attack Cyrus, he 
received for answer, 


Creesus transgressus Halym maxima regna perdet : 
or, as Cicero quotes it, 


Cresus Halym penetrans magnam pervertet opum 
vim: 


“If Croesus crosses the river Halys he will overthrow 
a great empire.” This he understood of the empire 
of Cyrus ; the event proved his own overthrow. 
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The same ambiguity attends the famous reply of the 
same oracle to Pyrrhus: 


Aio te, Aacida, Romanos vincere posse ; 


Ido pronounce that Rome 
Pyrrhus shall overcome ; 


which may be interpreted to mean, either that Rome 
should overcome Pyrrhus, or that Pyrrhus should 
overcome Rome. Whoever reads Herodotus and 
Pausanias carefully, will find most of their oracles— 
and they record many—either so dark as to be unin- 
telligible, or so equivocal as to bear whatever in- 
terpretation policy might be pleased to impose upon 
them. 

The heathen drew auguries from almost every 
thing: from the flight of birds ; from the manner of 
certain chickens feeding ; and above all from the 
entrails of victims, offered in sacrifice. This most 
ridiculous superstition was not lawfully practised 
among the Jews; their sacrifices were simply offered 
to the Deity. It was, however, customary in the 
East. Thus, the king of Babylon not only divined 
by arrows, and consulted images, but he looked in 
the liver, Ezek. xxi. 21. Nor should we forget, that 
it is equally to the credit of Christianity, that sur- 
rounded, as the Christians were, by the most inyet- 
erate of oracular prejudices and impostures, no such 
mummery profaned their assemblies, The reader has 
only to compare Lucan’s description of the violences 
practised on the priestess at Delphi, the furious con- 
tortions of her person, or Virgil’s of the Sybil at 
Cum, with the calm observation of the apostle, 
“The spirits of the prophets are subject to the proph- 
ets,” with his injunctions of order, on various occa- 
sions, and with his strict prohibition of indecent 
forwardness in women, while at worship, indecorous 
exposure of their persons, disorderly dress, &c. to 
evince this. 

It is well to know, that in the remains of several 

heathen temples, though in ruins, there are traces of 
the secret ways of access, which the priests possessed, 
undiscovered by the spectators. Dr. E. D. Clarke 
found such in a temple at Argos; also a secret 
chamber, in an oracular cave at Telmessus. A pri- 
vate staircase still exists, leading to the Adytum, in 
the temple of Isis, at Pompeii; undoubtedly for 
oracular purposes. To do this subject justice 
here, is impossible ; some able pen, well acquainted 
with the charlatanerie of ancient days, might render 
it equally amusing and instructive to not a few among 
our own nation, who have opportunities of knowing 
better—very much better—than their practice an- 
lies. 
: ORDINANCE, an institution established by law- 
ful authority. Religious ordinances must be insti- 
tuted by the great institutor of religion, or they are 
not binding: minor regulations are not properly 
ordinances. Ordinances, once established, are not to 
be varied by human caprice, or mutability. The 
original ordinance seems to have been sacrifice, to 
which praise and prayer were naturally appended. 
Circumcision was an ordinance appointed to Abra- 
ham and his family : baptism and the eucharist are 
ordinances under the gospel. 

Human ordinances, established by national laws, 
may be varied by other laws, because the inconve- 
niences arising from them can only be determined by 
experience. Yet Christians are bound to submit to 
these institutions, when they do not infringe on those 
established by divine authority; not only from the 


oss 


consideration, that if every individual were to oppose 
nativnal institutions, no society could subsist, but by 
the tenor of Scripture itself. Nevertheless, Chris- 
tianity does not interfere with political rights, but 
leaves individuals, as well as nations, in full enjoy- 
ment of whatever advantages the constitution of a 
country secures to its subjects. 

The course of nature is the ordinance of God ; and 
every planet obeys that impulse which the divine 
Governor has impressed on it, Jer. xxxi. 36. 

OREB, a prince of the Midianites, killed with Zeeb, 
another prince of the same people, Judg. vii. 25. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, see Laneuage, 
p- 605. 

ORION, one of the brightest constellations of the 
southern hemisphere. The Heb. S22, Chesil, sigui- 
fies, according to the best interpreters and the ancient 
versions, the constellation Orion, which, on account 
of its supposed connection with storms and tempests, 
Virgil calls nimbosus Orion. In Job xxxviii. 31, fet- 
ters are ascribed to him; and this coincides with the 
Greek fable of the giant Orion, bound in the heav- 
ens. R.J It also marks the west. Hence the LXX 
on Job ix. 9, and Theodotion on Amos y. 8, translate 
it vesperum. 

ORPAH, a Moabitess, wife of Chilion, son of 
Elimelech and Naomi. Chilion, the husband of Or- 

ah, being dead, she lived with Naomi, her mother- 
in-law ; who returning into her own country, Orpah 
was prevailed on to stay in Moab, but Ruth followed 
Naomi to Bethlehem, Ruth i. 9, 10, &c. See Rouru. 

ORPHAN. The customary acceptation of the 
word orphans is well known to be that of “ children 
deprived of their parents ;” but the force of the Greek 
word <ypuror'c, (rendered com/fortless in our transla- 
tion, John xiv. 18.) implies the case of those who 
have lost some dear protecting friend ; some patron, 
though not strictly a father: and in this sense it is 
used, 1 Thess. ii. 17, “ We also, brethren, being taken 
away from our care over you,” «1ogpartadévres. Cor- 
responding to this import of the word, it might be 
used by our Lord, in the passage of John’s Gospel 
referred to; and a very lively comment on it may 
perhaps be inferred from the following remark ; es- 

ecially if there were in the court of Herod, or of ti.e 
ings of Syria, or other western Asiatic monarchs, an 
order of soldiery of the same description ; which is 
by no means impossible. “The soldiers of Nadir 
Shah are obliged to keep Yetims at their own ex- 
pense. Yetim signifies an orphan: but these are 
considered as servants, who, when their masters die, 
or fall in battle, are ready to serve as soldiers.” (Han- 
way’s Travels in Persia, vol. i. p. 172.) May we 
now paraphrase our Lord’s sentiment >—* You are 
about to see your master die, fall, as it were, in bat- 
tle; and might imagine that it would be your duty 
to succeed into my place, and to maintain the bloody 
conflict, till you also fell, as I had fallen; but I will 
not (long) leave you in that anxious situation: I will 
again return to you, and lead you on to victory under 
my protection and patronage: I will not now leave 
you Yetims; though most of you may, at distant pe- 
riods, close your lives as gallant soldiers in this noble 
warfare, after your master’s example.” _'There seems 
nothing inconsistent with the affection of Jesus to 

his followers, in this explanation. 

OSPREY, a kind of eagle, whose flesh is forbid- 

’ den, Lev. xi. 13. It isthought to be the black eagle ; 
erhaps the Visser Tookoor described by Bruce. See 
iRDS, p. 186. — 

_ OSSIF RAGE, (79, peres,) an unclean bird, (Lev. 
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xi. 13; Deut. xiv. 12.) but as to its identity interpreters 
are not agreed. Some read vulture, others the black 
eagle, others the falcon. 'The name peres denotes to 
crush, lo break ; and this name agrees with our ver- 
sion, which implies “the bone-breaker ;” a name 
given to a kind of eagle, from its habit of breaking 
the bones of its prey, after it has eaten the flesh 
Onkelos uses a word which signifies naked, and leads 
us to the vullure: and, indeed, if we were to take 
the classes of birds in any thing like a natural order 
in Ley. xi. the vulture should follow the eagle as an 
unclean bird. The Septuagint interpreter also ren- 
ders vulture ; and so do Munster, Schindler, and the 
Zurich versions. See Birvs, p. 186. 

OSTRICH. This singular bird is designated by 
three several appellations in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
each of which is, as usual, taken from some particu- 
lar quality which it possesses, or habit to which it is 
addicted. 

The first of these, y3», ydén, is frequently translated 
in our version, most improperly, by owl; a rendering 
which deprives several passages in which it occurs 
of all their strength and propriety. (See Job xxx. 29; 
Isa. xiii. 21; Mic. 1.8.) In Lev. xi. 16, and Deut. 
xiv. 12, this bird is called -a3.5 na, “the daughter of 
the ostrich ;” in both these passages our translation 
reads “owl.” In Job xxxix. 13, &c. where the ostrich 
is particularly described, it is called y3>, a name which 
seems to be taken from its ery, or from the whirring 
noise made by its wings when it runs. 

The ostrich is considered to be the largest of bi. ds, 
and the connecting link between quadrupeds and 
fowls. Its head and bill soniewhat resemble those 
of a duck; and the neck may be compared to that 
of a swan, but that it is much longer; the legs and 
thighs resemble those of a hen ; but are very fleshy 
and large. The end of the foot is cloven, and has 
two very large toes, which, like the leg, are covered 
with scales. These toes are of unequal sizes; the 
largest, which is on the inside, being seven inches 
long including the claw, which is near three fourths 
of an inch in length, and almostas broad ; the other 
toe is but four inches long, and is without a claw. 
The height of the ostrich is usually seven feet, from 
the head to the ground; but from the back it is only 
four; so that the head and the neck are above three 
feet long. From the head to the end of the tail, 
when the neck is stretched in a right line, it is seven 
feet long. One of the’ wings, with the feathers 
stretched out, is three feet in length. The plumage 
is generally white and black, though some of them 
are said to be gray. There are no feathers on the 
sides of the thighs, nor under the wings. The lower 
half of the neck is covered with smaller feathers than 
those on the belly and back, and the head and upper 
part of the neck are covered with hair: at the end 
of each wing, there is a kind of spur, resembling the 
quill of a porcupine, about an inch long; and about a 
foot lower down the wing is another of the same de- 
scription, but something smaller. 

The ostrich has not, like most other birds, feath- 
ers of various kinds; they are all bearded with de- 
tached hairs or filaments, without consistence and 
reciprocal adherence. ‘The consequence is, that they 
cannot oppose to the air a suitable resistance, and 
therefore are of no utility in flying, or in directing 
the flight. Besides the peculiar structure of her 
wings, the ostrich is rendered incapable of flight by 
her enormous size, weighing seventy-five or eightv 
pounds ; a weight which would require an immense 
power of wing to elevate into the air, 
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The ostrich is a native only of the torrid regions 
of Africa and Arabia, and has furnished the sacred 
writers with some of their most beautiful imagery. 

The ostrich was aptly called by the ancients a 
lover of the deserts. Shy and timorous in no com- 
mon degree, she retires from the cultivated field, 
where she is disturbed by the Arabian shepherds 
and husbandmen, into the deepest recesses of the 
Sahara. In those dreary wastes, she is reduced to 
subsist on a few tufts of coarse grass, which here and 
there languish on their surface, or a few other soli- 
tary plants equally destitute of nourishment, and, in 
the psalmist’s phrase, even “ withered before they are 
grown up.” ‘To this dry and parched food may per- 
haps be added, the great variety of land snails, which 
occasionally cover the leaves and stalks of these 
herbs, and which may afford her some refreshment. 
Nor is it improbable, that she sometimes regales her- 
self on lizards and serpents, together with insects 
and reptiles of various kinds. Stull, however, con- 
sidering the voracity and size of this camel bird, (as 
it is called in the East,) it is wonderful how the little 
ones should be nourished and brought up, and espe- 
cially how those of fuller growth, and much better 
quv'ified to look out for themselves, are able to 
subsist. 

The attachment of this bird to the barren solitudes 
of the Sahara is frequently alluded to in the Holy 
Scriptures ; particularly in the prophecies of Ysaiah, 
where the word ydeén, as before observed, ought to 
be rendered the ostrich. In the splendid palaces of 


Babylon, so long the scenes of joy and revelry, the | 


prophet foretold, that the shy and timorous ostrich 
should fix her abode ; than whicha greater and more 
affecting contrast can scarcely be presented to the 
mind. 

When the ostrich is provoked, she sometimes 
makes a fierce, angry, and hissing noise, with her 
throat inflated, and her mouth open; when she meets 
with a timorous adversary that opposes but a faint 
resistance to her assault, she chuckles or cackles like 
a hen, seeming to rejoice in the prospect of an easy 
conquest. But in the silent hours of night, she as- 
sumes a quite different tone, and makes a very dole- 
ful and hideous noise, which sometimes resembles 
the roaring of a lion; at other times that of the bull 
and the ox. She frequently groans, as if she were 
in the greatest agonies; an action to which the 
prophet beautifully alludes: “I will make a mourn- 
ing like the ostrich,” Mic. i. 8. ‘The Hebrew term is 
derived from a verb which signifies to exclaim with 
aloud voice: and may tnerefore be attributed with 
sufficient propriety to tue ostrich, whose voice is 
loud and sonorous ; especially, as the word does not 
seem to denote any certain, determined mode of 
voice or sound peculiar to any one particular spe- 
cies of animals, but one that may be applicable to 
them all. 

Dr. Brown confirms this account in every particu- 
lar: he says, the ery of the ostrich resembles the voice 
of a hoarse child, and is even more dismal. It can- 
not, then, but appear mournful, and even terrible, to 
those travellers who plunge with no little anxiety 
into those immense deserts, to whom every living 
creature, man not excepted, is an object of fear, and 
a cause of danger. 

Not more disagreeable, aud even alarming, is the 
hoarse moaning voice of the ostrich to the lonely 
traveller in the desert, than were the speeches of 
Job’s friends to that afflicted man. Of their harsh 
and groundless cens ires, which were continually 
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grating his ears, he feelingly complains: “I am a 
brother to dragons, and a companion to [ostriches] 
owls.” Like these melancholy creatures, that love 
the solitary place, and the dark retirement, the be- 
reaved and mourning patriarch loved to dwell alone, 
that he might be free from the teazing impertinence 
of bis associates, and pour out his sorrows without 
restraint. But he made a wailing also like the drag- 
ons, and a mourning like the ostriches; his condition 
was as destitute, and his lamentations as loud and in- 
cessant, as theirs. Or he compares to those birds 
his unfeeling friends, who, instead of pouring the 
balm of consolation into his smarting wounds, added 
to the poignancy of his grief by their inhuman con- 
duct. The ostrich, even in a domestic state, is a rude 
and fierce animal; and is said to point her hostility, 
with particular virulence, against the poor and desti- 
tute stranger that happens to comein her way. Not 
satisfied with endeavoring to push him down by run- 
ning furiously upon him, she will not cease to peck 
at him violently with her bill, and to strike at him 
with her feet, and will sometimes inflict a very seri- 
ous wound. ‘The dispositions and behavior of Job’s 
friends and domestics were equally vexatious and 
afflicting ; and how much reason he had to complain, 
will appear from the following statement: “They 
that dwell in mine house, and my maidens, count me 
for a stranger; I am an alien in theirsight. I called 
my servant, and he gave me no answer; my breath 
is strange to my wife, though I entreated for the 
children’s sake of mine own body ; xem young chil- 
dren despised me, all my inward friends abhorred 
me. Upon my right hand rise the youth ; they push 
away my feet, and they raise up against me the ways 
of their destruction. They mar my path, they set 
forward my calamity, they have no helper. They 
come upon measa wide breaking in of waters, in the 
desolation they roll themselves upon me,” ch, xxx, 
12, 14. 

We now pass on to the very correct and poetical 
description of the ostrich which is found in the thir- 
ty-ninth chapter of the book of Job, The version of 
the passage is from the pen of Dr. Harris, who has 
also furnished some of the illustrations: for the re- 
maining part we are indebted to professor Paxton 
and Dr. Shaw. 


The wing of the ostrich tribe is for flapping. 


The word which our English Bible renders pea- 
cock, is one of the Hebrew names of the ostrich. ‘The 
peacock was not known in Syria, Palestine, or Ara- 
bia, before the reign of Solomon, who first imported 
it. It was originally from India. Besides, the os- 
trich, not the peacock, is allowed on all hands to be 
the subject of the following parts of the description. 
And while the whole character, says Mr. Good, pre- 
cisely applies to the ostrich, it should be observed, 
that all the western Arabs, from Wedinoon to Sen- 
naar, still denominate it ennim, with a near approach 
to the Hebrew name here employed. Neither is the 
peacock remarkable for its wing, but for the beauties 
of its tail: whereas, the triumphantly expanded, or as 
Dr. Shaw terms it, the quivering expanded wing, is 
one of the characteristics of the ostrich. “ When I 
was abroad,” says this entertaining writer, “I had 
several opportunities of amusing myself with the 
actions and behavior of the ostrich. Jt was-very di- 
verting to observe with what dexterity and equipoise 
of body it would play and frisk about on all occasions. 
In the heat of the day, particularly, it would strut 
along the sunny side of the house with great majesty. 
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It would be perpetually fanning and priding itself 
with its quivering expanded wings, and seem, at every 
turn, to admire and be in love with its own shadow,” 


But of the stork and falcon for flight. 


The argument drawn from natural history ad- 
vances from quadrupeds to birds ; and of birds, those 
only are selected for description which are most 
common to the country in which the scene lies, and, 
at the same time, are most siugular in their proper- 
ties. Thus, the ostrich is admirably contrasted with 
the stork and the eagle, as affording an instance of a 
winged animal totally incapable of fying, but endued 
with an unrivalled rapidity of running, compared 
with birds whose flight is proverbially swift, power- 
ful and persevering. Let man, in the pride of his 
wisdom, explain or arraign this difference of con- 
struction! Again, the ostrich is peculiarly opposed 
to the stork, and to some species of the eagle, in an- 
other sense, and a sense adverted to in the verses 
immediately ensuing ; for the ostrich is well known 
to take little care of its eggs or its young ; while, not 
to dwell upon the species of the eagle just glanced 
at, the stork has ever been, and ever deserves to be, 
held in proverbial repute for its parental fondness. 

It may be remarked, that “the eagle spreading 
abroad her wings, and taking her young upon them,” 
is mentioned, Deut. xxxii. 11, as an example of care 
and kindness. So that tliis passage may imply, that 
the wings of the ostrich, however wonderful for their 
plumage, are neither adapted for the flying of the 
possessor, nor for the shelter of her young; and so 
are peculiarly different from those of all other birds, 
and especially those most remarkable for their flight 
and other particulars. 


She leaveth her eggs on the ground, 

And warmeth them in the dust ; 

And is heedless that the foot may crush them, 
Or the beast of the field trample upon them. 


As for the stork, “ the lofty fir-trees are her house ;” 
but the improvident ostrich depositeth her eggs in 
the earth. She buildeth her nest on some sandy 
hillock, in the most barren and solitary recesses of 
the desert, exposed to the view of every traveller, 
and the foot of every wild beast. 

Our translators appear, by their version, which is 
confused, to have been influenced by the vulgar 
error, that the ostrich did not herself hatch her eggs 
by sitting on them,,but left them to the heat of the 
sun; probably understanding ayn as of a total dere- 
liction ; whereas the original word ornn signifies 
actiyely that she heateth them,—namely, by incuba- 
tion. And Mr. Good, who also adopts this opinion, 
observes, that there is scarcely an Arabian poet who 
has not availed himself of this peculiar character of 
the ostrich in some simile or other. Let the follow- 
ing suffice, from Nawabig, quoted by Schultens : 


There are who, deaf to nature’s cries, 
On stranger tribes bestow their food: 
So her own eggs the ostrich flies, 
And, senseless, rears another’s brood. 


This, however, does not prove that she wholly 
neglects incubation, but that she deserts her eggs, 
which may be because frighted away. The fact is, 
she usually sits upon her eggs as other birds do; but 
then she so often wanders, and so far in search of 
food, that frequently the eggs are addle by means of 
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her long absence from them. To this account we 
may add, when she has left her nest, whether through 
fear or to seek food, if she light upon the eggs of 
some other ostrich, she sits upon them, and is un- 
mindful of her own. Leo Africanus says, they lay 
about ten or a dozen at atime; but Dr. Shaw ob- 
serves, that by the repeated accounts which he had 
received from his conductors, as well as from Arabs 
of different places, he had been informed that they 
lay from thirty to fifty. He adds, “We are not to 
consider this large collection of eggs as if they were 
all intended for a brood. They are the greatest part 
of them reserved for food, which the dam breaks, 
and disposeth of according to the number and crav 
ings of her young ones.” 

Mr. Barrow denies that the ostrich lays so many 
eggs as is here stated ; and remarks, that, being a 
polygamous bird, and several females laying their 
eggs in one nest, to the number of ten or twelve each, 
has occasioned this mistake as to the number of eggs 
laid by the female ostrich. 


She hardeneth herself for that which is prt aers; 
Her labor is vain, without discrimination. 


Our translation renders this verse, “ She is hard- 
ened against her young ones, as though they were 
not hers,” &¢c.; whence it has been inferred, that she 
is destitute of all natural affection toward her young; 
an opinion which has been zealously controverted by 
Buffon. Mr. Vansittart, in his remarks upon this 
clause, argues that the text is not intended to indi- 
cate any want of care for her young; but, as the 
eggs are set upon by several female ostriches alter- 
nately, the young are the joint care of the parent 
birds, without disctimination. The same Hebrew 
word, he remarks, ocew's but once, besides in this 
place, throughout the Old Testament, and that is Isa, 
Ixiii. 17, where the prophet refers to God’s casting 
off his people, and taking strangers in their place, 
and is exactly what isapplicable to this passage in Job. 

We think, however, that this nice criticism upon 
the text is altogether uncalled for, since the very facts 
cited by Buffon, from Leo Africanus and Kolbe, are 
decisive against the French naturalist’s reasoning, 
and corroborative of the accuracy of the English 
trauslators. The testimony of Dr. Shaw is still more 
to the purpose : 

“On the least noise or trivial occasion,” says the 
doctor, “she forsakes her eggs, or her young ones; 
to which, perhaps, she never returns ; or if she does, 
it may be too late either to restore life to the one, or 
to preserve the lives of the others. Agreeable to this 
account, the Arabs meet sometimes with whole nests 
of these eggs undisturbed ; some of them are sweet 
and good, others are addle and corrupted ; others, 
again, have their young ones of different growth, ac- 
cording to the time it may be presumed, they may 
have been forsaken of the dam. They often meet 
with a few of the little ones no bigger than well- 
grown pullets, half starved, straggling and moaning 
about, like so many distressed orphans, for their mo- 
ther. In this manner the ostrich may be said to be 
hardened against her young ones, as though they were 
not hers; her labor, in hatching and attending them 
so far, being vain, without fear, or the least concern 
of what becomes of them afterwards. This want of 
affection is also recorded, Lam. iv. 3, ‘The daughter 
of my people is become cruel, like the ostriches in the 
wilderness ;” that is, by apparently deserting their 
own, and receiving others in retin. Hence, one ot 
the great causes of lamentation was, the coming in 
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of strangers and enemies into Zion, and possessing it. 
Thus, in the twelfth verse of this chapter, it is said, 
“The k.ngs of the earth, and all the inhabitants of 
the world, would not have believed that the adver- 
sary and the enemy should have entered into the 
gates of Jerusalem ;” and in ch. y. 2, “Our inherit- 
alice is turned to strangers, our houses to aliens.” 

With reference to the phrase, “ her labor is vain,” 
Mr. Vansittart remarks, while eggs are laid, and 
young ostriches produced, it can never be correct ; 
and if the mother did even drive her young ones 
from her, still it could not be said that her labors had 
not been successful; because, while there was a 
young brood remaining, it would be evident that she 
had been prosperous. Labor in vain, he further re- 
marks, must either be that which is not productive, 
or else what profits not the person who labors, or 
otherwise, what profits another who does not labor. 
This, he conceives, is the case with the ostrich inthe 
interpretation here suggested ; and is, moreover, the 
true signification of the Hebrew phrase. The same 
phrase occurs, Ley. xxvi. 16, “Ye sow your seed in 
vain, for another shall reap it,” not yourselves. Like- 
wise, Isa. Ixv. 21—23, “'They shall build houses and 
inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit of them. ‘They shall not build, and an- 
other inhabit; they shall not plant and another eat ; 
they shall not labor in vain:” that is, profitless for 
themselves, and for the good of others. And again, 
ch. xlix. 4, “Then I said, I have labored in vain; I 
have spent my strength for nought and in vain ;” that 
is, when he had departed from the worship of Jeho- 
vah, and had been given up to the service of the 
gods of the nation, and consequently to their advan- 
tage, and not his own. It is in this sense that Mr. 
Vansittart proposes to understand the Hebrew word. 
whichis nota forced signification, and is moreover the 
exact peculiarity and property of the ostrich intended 
to be marked. 


Because God hath made her feeble of instinct, 
Aud not imparted to her understanding. 


Natural affection and sagacious instinct are the 
grand instruments by which Providence continueth 
the race of other animals; but no limits can be set to 
the wisdom and power of God. He preserveth the 
breed of the ostrich without those means, and even 
in a penury of all the necessaries of life. 

In her private capacity, she is not less inconside- 
rate and foolish, particularly in the choice of food, 
which is often highly detrimental and pernicious to 
her ; for she swallows every thing greedily and in- 
discriminately, whether it be pieces of rags, leather, 
wood, stone or iron. They are particularly fond of 
their own ordure, which they greedily eat up as soon 
as it is voided; no less fond are they of the dung of 
hens and other poultry. It seemsas if their optic, as 
well as their olfactory nerves, were less adequate and 
conducive to their safety and preservation, than in 
other creatures The divine Providence in this, no 
less than in other respects, “ having deprived them of 
wisilom, neither hath it imparted to them understand- 
ing.” This part of her character is fully admitted 
by Buffon, who describes it in nearly the same terms. 


Yet at the time she haughtily assumes courage ; 
She scorneth the horse and his rider. 


Dr. Durell justifies this translation, observing, that 
the ostrich cannot soar as other birds ; and therefore 
the words in our version, “ when she lifteth up her- 

self,” cannot be right; besides, the verb xy> occurs 
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only in this place ; and in Arabic it signifies to lake 
courage, and the like. 

Notwithstanding the stupidity of this animal, says 
Dr. Shaw, its Creator hath amply provided for its 
safety, by endowing it with extraordinary swiftness, 
and a surprising apparatus for escaping from its 
enemy. They, “when they raise themselves up for 
flight, laugh at the horse aud his rider.” They afford 
him an opportunity only of admiring at a distance the 
extraordinary agility, and the stateliness, likewise, of 
their motions, the richness of their plumage, and the 
great propriety there was in ascribing to them an ex- 
panded quivering wing. Nothing, certainly, can be 
more entertaining than such a sight; the wings, by 
their rapid but unwearied vibrations, equally serving 
them for sails and oars; while their feet, no Jess as- 
sisting in conveying them out of sight, are no less in- 
sensible of fatigue. 

The surprising swiftness of the ostrich is expressly 
mentioned by Xenophon, in his Anabasis ; for, speak- 
ing of the desert of Arabia, he states that the ostrich 
is frequently seen there ; that none could take them, 
the horsemen who pursue them soon giving it over ; 
for they escaped far away, making use both of their 
feet to run, and of their wings, when expanded, as a 
sail to waft them along.” This representation is con- 
firmed by the writer of a voyage to Senegal, who 
says, “ She sets off at a hard gallop; but, after being 
excited a little, she expands her wings as if to catch 
the wind, and abandons herself to a speed so great, 
that she seems not to touch the ground.” “Tam per- 
suaded,” continues that writer, “she would leave far 
behind the swiftest English courser.” Buffon, also, 
admits that the ostrich runs faster than the horse. 
These unexceptionable testimonies completely vindi- 
cate the assertion of the inspired writer. 

OTHNIEL, son of Kenaz of Judah, Josh. xv. 17. 
Scripture says, Othniel was brother to Caleb, (Judg. 
i. 13.) meaning, probably, near relations, as cousins ; 
for it is not likely they were literally brothers, 
since Othniel married the daughter of Caleb. See 
ACHSAH. 

After the death of Joshua, the Tsraelites not exter- 
minating the Canaanites, and not continuing in their 
fidelity to the Lord, he delivered them to Chushan- 
Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, to whom they 
continued in subjection eight years, Judg. iii. Then 
they cried to the Lord, who raised them up for a de- 
liverer Othniel, who, being filled with the Spirit of 
God, judged Israel; and the country had rest forty 
years. That is to say, it was in peace the fortieth 
year after the peace that Joshua had procured for it, 
A. M. 2960, ten years before his death. The year 
of Othniel’s death is unknown. 

OVEN, see Brean, p. 208. 

OWL, an unclean bird, Lev. xi.17. When Tsaiah 
speaks of Babylon as reduced to a wilderness, he says 
that the owls shall answer one another there, (chap. 
xiii. 22.) and the psalmist says, that in his affliction, 
he was as the ow! sitting alone on the house-top, Ps. 
cil. 7. Interprettrs, however, are not agreed on the 
signification of the Hebrew words translated owl, as 
may be seen under the article Ostricn. The owl 
was consecrated to Minerva, and on this account was 
honored by the Athenians, who represented it on 
their medals. : 

OX, see Burt. 

OZEM, sixth son of Jesse, and brother of David, 
1 Chron. ti. 15. ’ y 

OZIAS, son of Micha, of Simeon, chief of Bethu 
lia, when it was besieged by Holofernes. See Jupirn. 
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PADAN ARAM, the plains of Aram, or Syria. See 
Mesopotamia, and Syria. 

PALESTINE, taken in a limited sense, denotes 
the country of the Philistines, or Palestines; which 
was that part of the Land ot’ Promise extending along 
the Mediterranean sea, from Gaza south to Lydda 
north. The LXX were of opinion that the word 
Philistiim which they generally translate Allophyli, 
signified strangers, or meu of another tribe. Pales- 
tine, taken ina more general sense, signifies the whole 
country of Canaan, as well beyond, as on this side, 
Jordan; though frequently it is restrained to the 
country on this side that river: so that in later times 
the words Judea and Palestine were synonymous, 
We find also the name of Syria-Palestina given to the 
Land of Promise, and even sometimes this province 
is comprehended in Cole-Syria, or the Lower Syria. 
Herodotus is the most ancient writer known who 
speaks of Syria-Palestina. He places it between 
Phenicia and Egypt. See Canaan. 

PALM, a measure vf a hand’s, or four fingers’ 
breadth, or 3.648 inches, Hebr. nov, Tephach; LXX, 
Muiaing, Exod. xxv. 25. The Heb. Zereth, nv, (LXX, 
294, Exod. xxviii. 16.) is often translated palm, 
though it signifies a span or half-cubit, and contains 
three ordinary palms; which ought to be observed, 
that two measures so unequal may not be confound- 
ed. Jerome sometimes translates T'ephach by four 
fingers, and sometimes by a palm; but he always 
renders Zereth by palmus; and the Septuagint by 

ithame. Goliath was in height six cubits and a 

Zereth ; that is, six cubits and a half, making eleven 
feet ten inches and something more. We find in 
Isa. x]. 12, an expression that proves the Zereth, or 
palm, to signify the extent of the hand from the end 
of the thumb to the end of the little finger. “Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with a span?” a Zereth. 

‘PALMER-WORM. Bochart is of opinion that 
the Hebrew 1, gdzdmn, isa kind of locust, furnished 
with very sharp teeth, with which it gnaws off grass, 
corn, leaves of trees, and even their bark. The Jews 
support this idea, by deriving the word from gdzaz, 
to cut, to shear, to mince; and Pisidias compares a 
swarm of locusts to a sword with ten thousand edges. 
Such is also the opinion of most commentators. But 
notwithstanding this, the LXX read xé«7ry, and the 
Vulgate eruca, or caterpillar, which rendering is sup- 
ported by Fuller. Michaélis also agrees with this 
notion, and thinks the sharp and cutting teeth of the 


_eaterpillar, which, like a sickle, clear away all before 
them, might give name to this insect. 


Caterpillars 
also begin their ravages before locusts, which seems 
to coincide with the nature of the creature here in- 
tended: “That which the palmer-worm hath left 
hath the locust eaten; and that which the locust 
hath left hath the cankerworm eaten ; and that which 
be Eien hath left hath the caterpillar eaten,” 
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frons its st nd growth, for which it seems 
tae than any other tree: it sometimes 


ht of a hundred feet. 


ject of palm-trees. 
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vegetable kingdom. The stalks are generally full of 
rugged knots, which are the vestiges of the decayed 
leaves: forthe trunk is not solid like other trees, but 
its centre is filled with pith, round which is a tough 
bark, full of strong fibres when young, which, as the 
tree grows old, hardens and becomes ligneous. To 
this bark the leaves are closely joined, which in the 
centre rise erect, but after they are advanced above 
the vagina that surrounds them, they expand very 
wide on every side the stem, and, as the older leaves 
decay, the stalk advances in height. The leaves, 
when the tree has grown to a size for bearing fruit, 
are six or eight feet long; are very broad when 
spread out, and are used for covering the tops. of 
houses, and similar purposes. 

The fruit, which is called “date,” grows below the 
leaves in clusters; and is of a sweet and agreeable 
taste. The learned Kempfer, as a botanist, an anti- 
quary and a traveller, has exhausted the whole sub- 
The diligent natives, says Mr. 
Gibbon, celebrated, either in verse or prose, the 360 
uses to which the trunk, the branches, the leaves and 
the fruit were skilfully applied. The extensive im- 
portance of the date-tree, says Dr. Clarke, is une of 
the most curious subjects to which a traveller can 
direct his attention. A considerable part of the in- 
habitants of Egypt, of Arabia and Persia, subsist 
almost entirely on its fruit. They boast also of its 
medicinal virtues. Their camels feed upon the date 
stone. From fhe leaves they make couches, baskets, 
bags, mats and brushes; from the branches, cages 
for their poultry, and fences for their gardens ; from 
the fibres of the boughs, thread, ropes and rigging ; 
from the sap is prepared a spirituous liquor; and the 
body of the tree furnishes fuel: it is even said, that 
from one variety of the palm-tree, the “ phoenix far- 
inifera,” meal has been extracted, which is found 
among the fibres of the trunk, and has been used for 
food. 

Several parts of the Holy Land, no less than of 
Tdumeea, that lay contiguous to it, are described by 
the ancients to have abounded with date-trees. Ju- 
dea, particularly, is typified in several coins of Ves- 
pasian, by a disconsolate woman sitting under a 
palm-tree. Upon the Greek coin, likewise, of his 
son Titus, struck upon a like occasion, we see a 
shield suspended upon a palm-tree, with a victory 
writing upon it. The same tree, upon a medal of 
Domitian, is made an emblem of Neapolis, formerly 
Sichem, or Napldsa, as it is now called; as it is like- 
wise of Sephoris, or Sepphoury, according to the. 
present name, the metropolis of Galilee, upon one of 
Trajan’s. It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
palm-tree was formerly much cultivated in the Holy 
Land. 

In Deut. xxxiv. 3. Jericho is called “the city of 
palm-trees, because, as Josephus, Strabo and Pliny 
have remarked, it anciently abounded with them: 


and so Dr. Shaw states that there are several of them 


yet at Jericho, where there is the convenience they 
require of being often watered ; where likewise the 
climate is warm, and the soil sandy, or such as they 
thrive and delight in. At Jerusalem, Sichem, and 
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states that he rarely saw above two or three of them 
together; and even these, as their fruit rarely or ever 
comes to maturity, are of no further service, than 
(like the palm-tree of Deborah) to shade the retreats 
or sanctuaries of their sheikhs, as they might for- 
merly have been sufficient to supply the solemn pro- 
cessions with branches. (See John xii. 13.) Irom 
the present condition and quality of the palm-trees 
in this part of the Holy Land, Dr. Shaw concludes that 
they never were either numerous or fruitful here, and 
that, therefore, the opinion of Reland and others, that 
Phoenicia is the same with “a country of date-trees ” 
does not appear probable; for if such a useful and 
beneficial plant had ever been cultivated there to ad- 
vantage, it would bave still continued to be culti- 
vated, as in Egypt and Barbary. 

In the latter country, in the maritime, as well as in 
the inland parts, there are several large plantations 
of the palm-tree ; though such only as grow in the 
Sahara bring their fruit to perfection, Dr. Shaw, to 
whom we are so greatly indebted for our acquaint- 
ance with the natural history of the East, informs us 
that they are propagated chiefly from the roots of 
full grown trees,which, if well transplanted, and taken 
care of, will yield their fruit in the sixth or seventh 
year ; whereas those which are raised immediately 
from the kernels, will not bear till about the sixteenth 
year. This method of raising the gor, or palm, 
and particularly the fact that when the old- trunk 
dies, there is never wanting one or other of these 
offsprings to succeed it, may have given rise to the 
fable of the phoenix dying, and another arising from 
its ashes, 

It is a singular fact that these trees are male and 
female, and that the fruit which is produced by the 
latter will be dry and insipid without a previous 
communication with the former. In the month of 
March or April, therefore, when the sheaths that re- 
spectively enclose the young clusters of the male 
"ate and the female fruit, begin to open, at which 
time the latter are formed, and the former are mealy, 
they take a sprig or two of the male cluster, and in- 
sert it into the sheath of the female; or else they take 
a whole cluster of the male tree, and sprinkle the 
meal or farina of it over several clusters of the female. 
The latter practice is common in Egypt, where they 
have a number of males; but the trees of Barbary 
are impregnated by the former method, one male be- 
ing suflicient for four or five hundred females, 

The palm-tree arrives at its greatest vigor about 
thirty years after transplantation, and continues so 
seventy years afterwards, bearing yearly fifteen or 
twenty clusters of dates, each of them weighing fif- 
teen or twenty pounds. After this period, it begins 
gradually to decline, and usually falls about the latter 
end of its second century. “To be exalted,” or “to 
flourish like the palin-tree,” are as just and proper ex- 
pressions, suitable to the nature of this plant, as “to 
spread about like a cedar,” Ps. xeii, 11, 

The root of the palm-tree produces a great num- 
ber of suckers, which, spreading upward, form a 
kind of forest. It was Iaene a wood of this 
kind, as Calmet thinks, that the prophetess Deborah 
dwelt, between Ramah and Bethel, Judg.iv.5. And 
probably to this multiplication of the palm-tree, as he 
suggests, the prophet alludes, when he says, “'The 
righteous shall flourish like a palm-tree,” (Ps. xcii. 
12; comp. Ps. i. 3.) rather than to its towering height, 
as Dr. Shaw supposes. 

The palm is much fonder of water than many 
ether trees of the forest, and this will account for its 
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flourishing so much better in some places than others, 
When Moses and his people on their way to the 
promised Jand arrived at Elim, they found twelve 
wells of water by the side of seventy palm-trees, 
Ixod. xv. 27. And we learn from sir Robert Wil- 
son, (History of the Expedition to Egypt, p. 18.) that 
when the English army landed in Egypt, in 1801, to 
expel the French from that country, sir Sidney Smith 
assured the troops that wherever date-trees grew, 
water must be near; and so they found it on digging 
usually within such a distance that the roots of the 
tree could obtain moisture from the fluid. Burck- 
hardt confirms this statement in several places, 
(Travels in Syria, &c. p. 473, 528, 5381, 562, &c.) 

The prophet Jeremiab, describing, in a fine strain 
of irony, the idols of the heathens, says, “They are up- 
right as the palm-tree,” (chap. ix. 5.) which Calmet 
takes to be an allusion to their shape, remarking, 
from Diodorus Siculus, that the ancients, before the 
art of carving was carried to perfection, made their 
images all of a thickness, straight, having their hands 
hanging down, and close to their sides, the legs join- 
ed together, the eyes shut, with a very perpendicular 
attitude, and not unlike the body fe palm-tree. 
Such are the figures uf those ancient Egyptian statues 
that still remain. The famous Greek architect and 
sculptor Deedalus set their legs at liberty, opened their 
eyes, and gave them a more free and easy attitude. 

The straight and lofty growth of the palmn-tree, its 
longevity and great fecundity, the permanency and 
perpetual flourishing of its leaves, and their form, 
resembling the solar rays, makes it a very proper em- 
blem of the natural, and thence of the divine light. 
Hence in the holy place or sanctuary of the temple, 
(the emblem of Christ’s body,) palm-trees were engray- 
ed on the walls and doors between the coupled cherubs, 
1 Kings vi. 29, 32, 35; Ezek. xli. 18, 19, 20, 25, 26. 
Hence, at the Feast of Tabernacles branches of palm- 
trees were to be used, among others, in making their 
booths. (Comp. Lev. xxiii.30; Neh. viii. 15.) Palm 
branches were also used as emblems of vietory, both by 
believers and idolaters. The reason given by Plutarch 
and Aulus Gellius, why they were so among the latter, 
is the nature of the wood, which so powerfully re- 
sists incumbent pressure. But, doubtless, believers, 
by bearing palm-branches after a victory, or in 
triumph, meant to acknowledge the supreme Author 
of their success and prosperity, and to carry on their 
thoughts to the Divine Light, the great conqueror 
over sin and death. (Comp. 1 Mace. xiii. 51; 2 Mac. 
x. 7; John xii. 13; Rev. vii. 9.) And the idolaters, 
likewise, probably used palms on such occasions, not 
without respect to Apollo or the sun, to whom, 
among them, they were consecrated. Hence, prob- 
ably, we have the name of a place, “ Baal-Tamar,” 
(Judg. xx. 33.) Tamar being, as we have said, the 
name of the palm-tree ; it being so called in honor of 
Baal or the sun, whose image, it may be, was there 
accompanied by this tree. Herodotus states that 
there were many palm-trees at Apollo’s temple, at 
Brutus, in Egypt; and that at Sais, in the temple of 
Minerva, or Athena, (a name for the solar light,) there 
were artificial columns in imitation of palm-trees. 

In Cant, vii. 7, the statue of the bride is compared 
to a palm-tree, which conveys a pleasing idea of her 
gracefulness and beauty. So Theocritus compares 
Helen to a cypress-tree in a garden; but Ulysses 
makes almost the very same comparison as that of 
Solomon, by likening the princess Nausicaa to a 
young palm-tree growing by Apollo’s altar in Delos, 

It is probable that Tamar, (Ezek. xlvii. 19, &c.) or 
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Tadmor, (1 Kings ix. 18.) built in the desert by Sol- 
omon, anc afterwards called Palmyra by the Greeks, 
obtained its name from the number of palm-trees 
which grew about it. 

As the Greek name for this tree signifies also the 
fabulous bird, called the pheenix, some of the fathers 
have supposed that the psalmist (xcii. 12.) alludes to 
the latter, and on his authority have made the phe- 
nix an emblem ofa resurrection. Tertullian calls it 
a full and striking emblem of this hope. But the 
tree, also, seems to have been considered as emblem- 
atical of the revivification of the human body, from 
its being found in some burial places in the East. 
In our colder climate, we have substituted the yew- 
tree in its place. 

PALSY, a disorder which deprives the limbs of 
motion, and makes them useless to the patient. Our 
Saviour cured several paralytics by his word alone. 
(See Matt. iv. 24; viii. 6; ix. 2; Mark ii. 3, 4; Luke 
y. 18.) The sick man who was lying near the pool 
at the sheep-market, for thirty-eight years, wasa par- 
alytic, John v. 5. 

PAMPHYLIA, a province of Asia Minor, having 
Cilicia east, Lycia west, Pisidia north, and the Med- 
iterranean south, It is opposite to Cyprus, and the 
sea between the coast and the island is called the sea 
of Pamphylia. The chief city of Pamphylia was 
Perga, where Paul and Barnabas preached, Acts xiii. 
13; xiv. 24. , 

PAPER, PAPYRUS, see Book, p. 200, 201. 

PAPHOS, a famous city of the isle of Cyprus, 
where Paul converted the proconsul Sergius Paulus, 
and struck with blindness a Jewish sorcerer, called 
Bar-jesus, who would have hindered his conversion. 
Paphos was at the western extremity of the island, 
Acts xiii. 6, A. D. 44. 

PARABLE, Hegugo2}, (Heb. corvsunr, Meshdlim,) 
from the verb maga siciier, which signifies to compare 
things together, to form a parallel or similitude of 
them with other things. What we call the Proverbs 
of Solomon, which are moral maxims and sentences, 
the Greeks cal] the Parables of Solomon. And when 
Jerome would express the poetic and sententious 
style of Balaam, (Numb. xxiii. 7, 18, &c.) he says, he 
began to speak in a parable. In like manner, when 
Job answers his friends, it is said, he began to take 
up his parable, Job xxvii. 1; xxix. 1. The parabol- 
ical, enigmatical, figurative and sententious way of 
speaking, was the language of the eastern sages and 
learned men; and nothing was more insupportable 
than to hear a fool utter parables, Prov. xxvi. 7. 

The prophets employed parables, the more strong- 
ly to impress prince and people with their threaten- 
i or their promises. Nathan reproved David 
under the parable of arich man who had taken away 
and killed the lamb of a poor man, 2 Sam. xii. 2, 3, 
&e. The woman of Tekoah, who was hired by 
Joab to reconcile the mind of David to Absalom, 
proposed to him the parable of her two sons who 
fought together, and one having killed the other, they 
were going to put the murderer to death, and so to 
deprive her of both her sons, 2 Sam. xv. 2, 3, &c. 
Jotham, son of Gideon, addressed to the Shechemites 
the parable of the bramble of Libanus, whom the 
trees chose for king, Judg. ix.7,8, &c. Our Saviour 
most frequently addressed the people in parables; 
thereby verifying the prophecy of Isaiah, (vi. 9.) that 
the people should see without knowing, and hear 
without understanding, in the midst of instruc- 
tions. Jerome observes, that this manner of instruct- 
ing a-d speaking by similitudes and parables, was 
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common in Syria, and especially in Palestine. It is 
certain that the ancient sages employed this style 
almost to affectation. 

Some parables inthe New Testament may perhaps 
be supposed to be true histories; as that of Lazarus 
and the wicked rich man; that of the good Samari- 
tan; and that of the Prodigal Son. In others, our 
Saviour seems to allude to some points of history in 
those times; as that describing a king who went into 
a far country, to receive a kingdom; which may hint 
at the history of Archelaus, who, after the death of 
his father Herod the Great, went to Rome, to receive 
from Augustus the confirmation of his father’s will, 
by which he had bequeathed the kingdom of Judea 
to him. 

The word parable is sometimes used in Scripture 
in a sense of reproach and contempt. God threatens 
his people to scatter them among the nations, and to 
make them a parable (English translation, a proverb) 
to the people, 2 Chron. vii. 20. So that when any 
one would express a nation hated of God, and which 
has suffered his fierce anger, he shall say, May you 
become like Israel! 

PARACLETUS, a title given to the Holy Spirit 
by our Saviour, John xiv. 16. See Comrorrer. 

PARADISE. This word signifies a garden or 
forest of trees, a park, in which sense it is used, Neh. 
1. 8; Eccles. ii. 5; Cant. iv. 13. 

The Septuagint use the word Paradisus, (Gen. ii. 
8.) when they speak of the garden of Eden, in which 
the Lord placed Adam and Eve. ‘This famous gar- 
den is indeed commonly known by the name of “the 
terrestrial paradise,” and there is hardly any part of 
the world in which it has not been sought. See Epen. 

In the New Testament, paradise is put for a place 
of delight, where the souls of the blessed enjoy hap- 
piness. Thus our Saviour tells the penitent thief on 
the cross, (Luke xxiii. 43.) “To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise ;” i.e. in the state of the blessed 
Paul, speaking of himself in the third person, says 
(2 Cor.exii. 4.) “I knew a man that was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter.” And again our 
Lord says, (Rey. ii. 7.) “To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.” The Jews commonly 
call paradise “the garden of Eden ;” and they ima- 
gine that at the coming of the Messiah they shall here 
enjoy an earthly felicity, in the midst of delights; 
and that, till the resurrection, and the coming of the 
Messiah, their souls shall continue here in a state 
of rest. 

PARALLELISM, see Porrry. 

PARAN, Ex-paran, or Poaran, a desert of Ara- 
bia Petreea, south of the Land of Promise, and north- 
west of the gulf Elanitis. (See the situation of this 
desert fully discussed under Exonus, p. 418.) Che- 
dorlaomer and his allies ravaged the country, to the 
plains of Paran, (Gen. xiv. 6.) and Hagar, being sent 
from Abraham, retired into the wilderness of Paran, 
where she lived with her son Ishmael, Gen xxi. 2k. 
The Israelites, having decamped from Sinai, came 
into this desert, (Numb. x. 12.) and thence Moses sent 
out spies to inspect the Land of Promise, ch. xii. 3. 
When David was persecuted by Saul, he withdrew 
into the wilderness of Paran, near Maon, and south 
of Carmel, 1 Sam. xxv. 1,2. The greater part of 
the habitations of this country, it is said, vere dug in 
the rocks; and here Simon of Geras. gathered 
together all that he took from his enemies. 

‘Paran was also the name of a city cf Arabia Pe- 
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trea, three days’ journey from Elah, or Ailat, cast, 
Deut. i. 1; 1 Kings xi. 18. Butsee Exopus, p. 418. 

PARCHMENT, see Book, p. 201. 

PARDON, entire remission of punishment due to 
guilt, God extends mercy as his darling attribute, 
and mercy delighteth in pardoning. God is said to 
multiply pardons, to be ready to pardon, to pardon 
for his name’s sake, &c. Various similes are used 
to denote the nature of pardon ; as, to take away in- 
iquity, to cover sin, to blot out sin, to cast sins behind 
the back, not to remember them, &c. Man is liable 
to recollect transgressions, after having pardoned 
them, but God pardons effectively and completely. 
The gospel furnishes the noblest motive to us to 
pardon others; “even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
pardoned us.” 

PARENT, a name properly given to a father or a 
mother, but extended also to relations by blood, espe- 
cially in a direct line, upward. Seriptwre commands 
children to honor their parents, (Mxod. xx. 12.) i. e. 
to obey them, to succor them, to respect them, to give 
them all assistance that nature, and their and our eir- 
cumstances, require. Christ (Matt. xv. 5, 6.) con- 
demns that corrupt explication which the doctors of 
the law gave of this precept; by teaching that a child 
was disengaged from the obligation of supporting and 
assisting his parents, when he said, “It is a gitt by 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; q. d. I 
am no longer master of my own estate ; it is consecrat- 
ed to the Lord.” See Corsan, 

Marriages among parents and relations were for- 
bidden within certain degrees, Lev. xviii. 

PARLOR, that room in a house where the master 
or his family customarily speak with visitors; but 
whether the word rendered parlor has always this 
import in the Hebrew, may be doubtful. (Compare 
Judg. iii. 20; 1 Sam. ix. 22.) 

PARMASHTA, the seventh son of Haman; slain 
by the Jews, with his father, Esth. ix. 9. 

PARMENAS, one of the first seven deacons, Acts 
vi. 5, 6. ° 

PARSHANDATHA, the eldest son of Haman, put, 
to death with his father, Esth. ix. 7. 

PART, PORTION. “The Lord is the portion of 
mine inheritance,” Ps. xvi. 5. “'Thou art my refuge, 
and my portion in the land of the living,” Ps. exlii. 5. 
And Israel is the part, or portion of the Lord, his pe- 
culiar people: “The Lord’s portion is his people, 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance,” Deut. xxxii, 9. 
But with this difference ; God makes and constitutes 
the happiness of his people, but his people cannot 
augment God’s happiness or glory. Part or portion 
also signifies recompense or correction. This is the 
portion of a wicked man from God, and the heritage 
appointed unto him by God,” Job xx. 29. “They 
shall be a portion for foxes,” Ps. xiii. 10. “Upon 
the wicked he shall rain snares, fire, and brimstone, 
and an horrible tempest; this shall be the portion of 
their cup,” Ps. xi. 6. This is their part or portion, 
and the just punishment of their iniquity. The Lord 
shall “appoint him his portion with the hypocrites,” 
Matt. xxiv. 51. 

PARTHIA is thought to have been originally a 
province of Media, on its eastern side, which was 
raised into a distinct kingdom by Arsaces, ante A. D. 
250. It soon extended itself over a great part of the 
ancient Persian empire, and is frequently put for that 
empire in Scripture, and other ancient writings. Par- 
thia maintained itself against all aggressors for nearly 
500 years, but in A. D. 226, one of the descendants 
of the ancient Persian kings united it to the ancient 
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empire, and Persia resumed its ancient name and 
dynasty. 

The Parthians were celebrated, especially by the 
poets, for their mode of fighting, which consisted in 
discharging their arrows while they fled. They 
would seem to have borne no very distant resem- 
blance to the modern Cossacks. It is said the Par- 
thians were either refugees or exiles from the Scythian 
nations. Jews from among them were present at 
Jerusalem at the Pentecost, Acts ii. 9. 

PARTRIDGE. The Hebrew name of this bird is 
nap, koré, the caller. Forskal mentions a partridge 
whose name, in Arabic, is kurr; and Latham says, 
that in the province of Andalusia, in Spain, its name 
is churr, both taken, no doubt, from the Hebrew. 
he German hunters also say of the partridge, “It 
calls.” As this bird is so well known in every part 
of the world, a particular description is unnecessary. 
There are only two passages of Scripture in which 
the partridge is mentioned ; but these will repay our 
attentive examination, 
tory of David, where he expostulates with Saul con- 
cerning his unjust and foolish pursuit: “The king of 
Israel is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth 
hunt a partridge on the mountains,” 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 
The Jearned Bochart objects to the partridge in this 
place, and contends that the Kore is more likely to 
be the woodcock, since the partridge is not a 
mountain bird. This, however, is a mistake; there 
is a species of the partridge which exactly an- 
swers to the description of David; and those of Ba- 
rakonda, in particular, are said to choose the highest 
rocks and precipices for their residence. 

“'The Arabs have another though a more laborious 
method of catching these birds; for, observing that 
they become languid and fatigued after they have 
hastily been put up once or twice, they immediately 
run in upon them, and knock them down with their 
zerwattys, or bludgeons.” It was precisely in this 
manner Saul hunted David, coming hastily upon him, 
and putting him up from time to time, in hopes he 
should at length, by frequent repetitions, destroy him. 
In addition to this method of taking the partridge, 
Dr. Shaw states, that the Arabs are well acquainted 
with that mode of catching them which is called tun- 
nelling ; and to make the capture of them the greater, 
they will sometimes place behind the net a cage, with 
some tame ones within it, which, by their perpetual 
chirping and calling, quickly bring down the coveys 
that are within hearing, and thereby decoy great 
numbers of them. This, he remarks, ead us 
into the right. interpretation of Eeclus. Xi. 30, which 
we render “like as a partridge taken ces kept] ina 
cage, so is the heart of the proud ;” but should be, 
“like a decoy partridge in a.cage, so is,’ &e. 

The other passage in which this bird is mentioned, 
is Jer. xvii. 11: “ As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not; so he that getteth riches, and not 
by right, shall leave them inthe midst of his days, and 
at his end shall be a fool.” It seems to be clear here 
that this bird sitteth on eggs not ts own, to correspond 
to the gelting of riches not by right ; from these eggs 
it is driven away, leaving them in the midst of his days, 
before the time of hatching is expired. But why 
should it be said of the partridge, rather than any 
other bird, that it sitteth and hatcheth not? The rea 
son is plain, when it is known that this bird’s nest, 
being made on the ground, the eggs are frequently 
broken, by the foot of man or other animals, and she 
is often obliged to quit them, by the presence of in- 
truders, which chills the eggs and renders them un_ 
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fruitful. Rain and moisture also may spoil them. 
Observing that Buffon makes a separate species of 
the bartavella, or Greek partridge, Mr. Taylor pro- 

ses that as the proper bird meant in these passages. 
Tro the red partridge, and principally to the bartavella, 


must be referred all that the ancients have related of 


the partridge. Aristotle must needs know the Greek 
rtridge better than any other, since this is the only 
ind in Greece, in the isles of the Mediterranean ; 
and, according to all appearance, in that part of Asia 
conquered by Alexander.. Belon informs us, that 
the bartavella keeps ordinarily among the rocks; but 
has the instinct to descend into the plain to make its 
nest, in order that the young may find at the birth a 
ready subsistence. It has another analogy with the 
common hen ; this is, to sit upon (or hatch) the eggs 
of strangers for want of its own. ‘This remark is of a 
long standing, since it occurs in the sacred book. 
Now if, in the absence of the proper owner, this bar- 
tavella partridge sits on the eggs of a stranger, when 
that stranger returns to her nest, and drives away the 
intruder before she can hatch them, the partridge 
so expelled resembles a man in low circumstances, 
who had possessed himself, for a time, of the prop- 
erty of another, but is forced to relinquish his aequi- 
sition, before he can render it profitable; which is 
pk simile of the prophet, and agrees, too, with this 
lace, 
: PARVAIM, the name ofa region, (2 Chron. iii. 6.) 
thought tobe the same as Ophir. 
PASDAMMIM, a place in the tribe of Judah, (1 
Chron. xi. 13.) called Ephes-dammim, 1 Sam. xvii. 1. 
PASSION. This word has several very different 
significations. J.rst, it signifies the passion or suf- 


‘ing of Christ: “To whom also he showed himself 


alive after his passion,” Acts i. 3. Secondly, it signi- 
fies shameful passions, (Rom. i. 26.) to which those 
are given up, Whom God abandons to their own de- 
sires, Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 5. 

PASSOVER, (Pascha, nop, a passing over,) a name 


iven to the festival established in commemoration of 


the coming forth out of Egypt, (Exod. xii.) because, 
the night before their departure, the destroying angel, 
who slew the first born of the Egyptians, passed over 
the housus of the Hebrews without entering them, 


_. they being marked with the blood of the lamb, which, 


for this reason, was called the Paschal lamb. 

The month of the exodus from Egypt (called Abib 
in Muses, afterwards called Nisan) was ordained to 
be thereafter the first month of the sacred or ecclesi- 
astical year; and the fourteenth day of this month, be- 
tween the two evenings, that is, between the sun’s 
decline and its setting—according to our reckoning, 
between three o’clock in the afternoon and six in the 
evening, at the equinox—they were to kill the paschal 
lamb, and to abstain from leavened bread. 'The day 

lowing, being the fifteenth, reckoned from six 
o’clock of the preceding evening, was the grand feast 


; __of the passover, which continued seven days; but only 


the first and the seventh day were peculiarly solemn. 
The slain lamb ought to be without defect, a male, 
and of that year. If no lamb could be found, they 


pc. nist rig They killed a lamb or a kid in each 


mily; and if the number of the family were not 
sufficient to eat the lamb, they might associate two 
families. : 
_ With the blood of the lamb they sprinkled the door- 
posts and lintel of every house, that the destroying 
angel, beholding the blood, might pass over them. 
They were to eat the lamb, the same night, roasted, 
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or bitter herbs. It was forbidden to eat any part of it 
raw or boiled; nor were they to break a bone; but it 
was to be eaten entire, even with the head, the feet, 
and the bowels. If any thing remained to the day 
following, it was thrown into the fire, Exod. xii. 46; 
Num. ix. 12; John xix. 36. They who ate it were 
to be in the posture of travellers, having their loins 
girt, shoes on their feet, staves in their hands, and 
eating ina hurry. This last part of the ceremony was 
but little observed ; at least it was of no obligation afier 
the night in which they came out of Egypt. During 
the whole eight days of the passover, no leavened 
bread was to be used. ‘They kept the first and last 
days of the feast ; but it was allowed to dress victuals, 
which was forbidden on the sabbath day. 

The obligation of keeping the passover wee very 
strict; so much so, indeed, that Calmet thinks, who- 
ever should neglect it was condemned to death, Num. 
ix. 13. Those who had any lawful impediment, es 
a journey, sickness, or uncleanness, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, were to defer the celebration of the pass- 
over till the second month of the ecclesiastical year, 
the fourteenth day of the month Jiar (which answers 
to April and May.) We see an example of this 
postponed passoyer under Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxx. 
2, &ec. 

We may add, that the oriental Christians, and es- 
pecially the Syrians, insist that on the year that Christ 
died, the feast was celebrated! on the thirteenth of 
Adar, being Saturday, that it began at the conclusion 
of the Friday before, and that our Saviour anticipated 
it by a day, celebrating it on the Triday, (beginning 
from the evening of the Thursday before,) because 
he was to suffer on the Friday. 

The ceremonies with which the modern Jews cel- 
ebrate their passover are described by Leo of Modena. 
sani iii. cap. 3.) The feast continues a week, but the 

ews out of Palestine extend it to eight days, accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, by which the Sanhedrim 
sent two men to observe the first appearance of the 
new moon, who immediately gave notice of it to the 
chief of the council. For fear of error, they kept tive 
days of the festival. One was called dies latentis lu- 
ne; the other, dies apparentis line. So that the first 
two days of the passover, and the last two also, are 
sacred, both from labor and business. But it is al- 
lowed to prepare victuals, and to remove from place to 
place whatever they have oceasion for. For the four 
intervening days it is only forbidden to work ; and they 
are distinguished from working-days only by some 
particulars. Will not these two days reconcile the 
day on which our Saviour kept the passover, with 
that of other Jews?—It cannot be thought that the 
priests at the temple would kill the lamb for any body 
before the proper time. 

During the eight days of the feast, the Jews eat 
only unleavened bread, and it is not allowed them to 
have in their custody any leaven, or bread leavened. 
They examine all the house with a very scrupulous 
care, to reject whatever may have any ferment in it. 
See LEaven. 

While the temple was in being, the Jews sacrificed 
a lamb in the temple, between the two evenings; (that 
is, after the noon of the 30th of Nisan, from about two 
o’clock to six in the evening;) private persons brought 
them to the temple, and there slew them; they then 
offered the blood to the priests, who poured it out at 
the foot of the altar. The person himself, or a Levite, 
on this occasion, might cut the throat of a victim, but 
the effusion of the blood at the foot of the altar was 


with unleayened bread, and a salad of wild lettuces, | appropriate to the priest. 
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As to the Christian passover, the Lord’s supper, it 
was instituted by Christ, when, at the last passover 
supper he ate with his apostles, he gave them a sign 
of his body to eat, and a sign of his blood to drink, 
under the species of bread and wine; prefiguring 
that he should give up his body to the Jews and to 
death. The paschal lamb which the Jews killed, 
tore to pieces, and ate, and whose blood preserved 
them from the destroying angel, was a type and figure 
of our Saviour’s death and passion, and of his blood 
shed for the salvation of the world. ‘There has been 
a diversity of sentiment, and of practice, about the 
celebration of the Christian passover. From the time 
of Polyearp the churches of Asia kept Easter-day on 
the fourteenth day of the moon of March, whatever 
day that might happen upon, in imitation of the 
Jews; whereas the Latin church kept it on the Sun- 
day following the fourteenth day of the moon of 
March. Polycarp came to Rome and conferred with 
Anicetus on this subject; but neither of them being 
able to convince the other, they thought they ought 
not to disturb the peace of the church about a matter 
of merecustom. ‘The dispute, however, grew warm 
under the pontificate of Victor, about A. D. 188, and 
the Asiatics continuing their practice, and Polycrates, 
bishop of Ephesus, with the other bishops of Asia, 
having written to the pope a Jong letter in support of 
their opinion, Victor sent letters through, all the 
churches, by which he declared them excommuni- 
cated! The other churches did not approve of this 
rigor, and notwithstanding his sentence, they contin- 
ued in communion with those who still kept Easter 
on the fourteenth day of the moon of March. At the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325, the greater part of the 
churches of Asia were found to have insensibly fallen 
into the practice of the Romans. The council, there- 
fore, ordained, that all the churches should celebrate 
Easter-day on the Sunday following the fourteenth 
day of the moon of March; and the emperor Con- 
stantine caused this decree to be published through 
the Roman empire. Those who continued the old 
practice were treated as schismatics, and had the name 
of Quarto-decimans, or partisans of the 14th day, 
given them. 

It has been thought a famous question, whether 
our Saviour kept the legal and Jewish passover the 
last year of his life. Some have thought that the 
supper he ate with his disciples on the evening when 
he instituted the sacrament of his body and blood, 
was an ordinary meal, without a paschal lamb. 
Others, that he anticipated the passover, keeping it 
on the Thursday evening, while the other Jews kept 
iton the Friday. Others have advanced that the 
Galileans kept the passover on Thursday, as Christ 
did; but that the other Jews kept it on Friday. It 
is, however, the most general opinion of the Chris- 
tian church, as well Greek as Latin, that our Saviour 
kept the legal passover on the Thursday evening, as 
well as the rest of the Jews. The principal diffi- 
culty in the way of this opinion is found in the Gos- 
pel of John, who says that Jesus being at the table 
with his disciples, “before the feast of the passover, 
when Jesus knew that his hour was come,” &c. 
John xiii. 1, &c. And afterwards, when the Jews 
had led Jesus to Pilate, he observes, that “they 
themselves went not into the judgment-hall, lest they 
should be defiled, but that they might eat the pass- 
over,” John xviii 28. And-again, that Friday was 
“the preparation of the passover,” and that the Sat- 
urday following was the great day of the feast, “the 
sabbath day; for that sabbath day was a high day,” 
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John xix. 14, 31.—Why so, if not because it was the 
passover ? Hence Calmet, in a very elaborate disser- 
tation on our Saviour’s last passover, has endeay- 
ored to show, that our Saviour did not celebrate 
the passover the last year of his life; or, at least, 
that the Jews celebrated it on Friday, the day of 
Christ’s death, and that he died on Calvary at the 
same hour that the Jews offered the paschal sacri- 


| fice in the tempie; so that the substance and the 


shadow coincided. In this opinion he is supported 
by several of the ancients. 

The word pascha, or passover, is taken, (1.) For 
the passing over of the destroying angel. (2.) For 
the paschal lamb. (8.) For the meal at which it was 
eaten. (4.) For the festival instituted in memory of 
the coming out of Egypt, and the passage of the de- 
stroying angel. (5.) For all the victims offered 
during the paschal solemnity. (6.) For the wnleav- 
ened bread eaten during the eight days of the pass- 
over. (7.) For all the ceremonies of this solemnity. 

PASTOR, a shepherd who watches, defends, feeds, 
heals, &c. a flock, whether his own property, or 
committed to his charge. The office of shepherd is 
applied figuratively to God and to Christ, Gen. xlix. 
21; Ps. xxiii. 1; Ixxx. 13 Isa. SIOee Seer aan. vs 
John x. 14. Christ is the shepherd, inspector, or 
overseer and guardian of souls, 1 Pet. ii. 25. Min- 
isters of God’s word are shepherds, Jer. xxiii. 4; 
Eph. iv. 11; 1 Pet. v. 1—4; Ezek. xxxiv. 1, &c. 
Kings are in Homer called “shepherds of men,” &c. 
and governors are alluded to under this character, 
Jer. x. 21; xii. 10. See an instance, 2 Sam. vii. 8; 
“T took thee (David) from following sheep, to be 
ruler—royal shepherd—over my people Israel,” &c. 

PATARA, a maritime city of Lycia, where Paul, 
going from Philippi to Jerusalem, found a ship 
bound for Pheenicia, in which he sailed, Acts xxi. 1, 
A. D. 58. 

PATH, the general course of any moving body. 
So we say, the path of the sun in the heavens; and 
to this the wise man compares the path of the just, 
which is, he says, like day-break ; it increases in light 
and splendor till perfect day. It may be obscure, 
feeble, dim, at first, but afterwards it shines in 
full brilliancy, Prov. iv. 18. The course of a man’s 
conduct and general behavior is called the path in 
which he walks, by a very easy metaphor: and as 
when a man walks from place to place inthe dark, 
he may be glad of a light to assist in directing his 
steps, so the word of God is a light to guide those in 
their course of piety and duty, who otherwise might 
wander, or be at a loss for direction. Wicked men 
and wicked women are said to have paths full of 
snares. The dispensations of God are his paths, 
Ps. xxv. 10. The precepts of God are paths, Ps. 
xvii. 5; Ixv. 4. The phenomena of nature are paths 
of God; (Ps. Ixxvii. 19; Isa. xliii. 16.) and to those 
depths which are beyond human inspection, the 
course of God in his providence is likened. If his 
paths are obscure in nature, so they may be in provi 
dence, and in grace too. May he show us, with increas- 
ing clearness, “the path of life!” See Causeway. 

PATHROS, (Jer. xliv.1, 15; Ezek. xxix. 14; xxx 
14.) one of the three ancient divisions of Egypt, viz 
Upper Egypt, which Ezekiel speaks of as distinct 
from Egypt and the original abode of the Egyptians ; 
as indeed Ethiopia and Upper Egypt really were 
Ezekiel threatens the Pathrusim with entire ruin. . 
The Jews retired thither, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Jeremiah; and the Lord says, bv 
Isaiah, that he will bring them back from thence 
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PATIENCE, endurance, calmness of mind, under 
lisappointment or suffering. The patriarch Job is 
commended, because, amid the misfortunes which 
3od permitted to afflict him, he did not behave im- 

atiently, James v.11. ‘The patience of God, (1 Pet. 
iii. 20,) which invites our conversion, and delays to 
punish us, is the effect of his mercy, and of his infi- 
nite power. The patience of the poor, which shall 
not be lost (Ps. ix. 18.)—also, thou art my patience 
and my God (Ps. Ixxi. 5.)—is another thing; for 
patience in this place rather signifies hope and ex- 
pectation. The hope which the poor has placed in 
God, shall not be in vain, Matt. xviii. 26; Luke xviii. 
7. They bring forth fruit with patience ; (Luke viii. 
15.) i. e. amid sufferings, which exercise their pa- 
tience, and perfect it; with perseverance. Not 
unlike this is the expression, “In your patience pos- 
sess ye your souls,”—keep your minds quiet; and 
your self-possession shall enable you to save your 
ives out of pressing dangers. 

PATMOS, an island of the AZgean sea, to which 
the apostle and evangelist John was banished, A. D. 
94, Rev. i.9. In this island he is said to have had 
his revelation, recorded in the Apocalypse. (But see 
under Apocatypse.) The island is between the 
island of Iearia, and the promontory of Miletus, or 
between Samos and Naxos, and is now called Pati- 
mo, or Patmosa. Its circuit may be five and twenty 
or thirty miles. It has a city called Patmos, with a 
harbor, and some monasteries of Greek monks, who 
show a cave, now a chapel, where they pretend that 
Jobn wrote his Revelations. 

PAVEMENT, see Garsarna. 

PAUL, originally named Saul, was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, and a Phari- 
see by sect. He was first a persecutor of the church, 
but afterwards a disciple of Christ, and the apostle 
of the Gentiles. He was a Roman citizen, (Acts 
xxii. 27, 28.) because Augustus had given the free- 
dom of Rome to the freemen of Tarsus, in consider- 
ation of their firm adherence to his interests. His 
arents sent him to Jerusalem, where he studied the 
aw at the feet of Gamaliel, a famous doctor, Acts 
xxii. 3. He made very great progress in his studies, 
and his life was blameless before men; being very 

_ zealous for the full observation of the Mosaic law. 
His zeal persecuted Jesus Christ in his members, (1 
Tim. i. 13.) and when the proto-martyr Stephen was 
stoned, Saul was not only consenting to his death, 
but he even stood by, and took care of the clothes of 
those who stoned him, Acts vii. 58,59. This hap- 
pened A. D. 33, some time after our Saviour’s death. 
At the time of the persecution against the church, 
after the death of Stephen, Saul was one who show- 
ed the most violence in distressing believers, Gal. i. 
13; Acts xxvi. 11. He entered their houses, and 
forcibly seized men and women, and sent them to 
prison, Acts viii. 3; xxii.4. In the synagogues he 
caused those to be beaten who believed in Jesus 
Uhrist, compelling them to blaspheme the name of 
the Lord. Having received credentials from the 
high-priest Caiaphas, and the elders of the Jews, to 
the chief Jews of Damascus, with power to bring 

- with him to Jerusalem all the Christians he should 
find there, he departed, full of threats, and breathing 
out slaughter. But on the road, near Damascus, and 
about noon, himself and his company were encom- 
passed vy a great light from heaven, the splendor of 
which struck them to the ground, and Saul heard a 
voice saying to him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” Saul answered, “Who art thou, Lord?” The 
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Lord replied, “TI am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest; it is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks.” Saul, in consternation, asked, “ Lord, 
whiat is it that thou wouldest have me to do 2” Jesus 
bade him go to Damascus, where he should learn 
his will. 

Saul now, though his eye-lids were open, yet had 
no sight; his companions, therefore, led him by the 
hand to Damascus, where he continued three days, 
unable to see, or to take nourishment. On the third 
day, the Lord commanded Ananias, a disciple, to 
find him out, to lay his bands on him, and to cure his 
blindness. This was done, and Saul was baptized, 
and filled with the Holy Ghost; after which he con- 
tinued some time with the disciples at Damascus, 
preaching in the synagogues, and proving that Jesus 
was the Messiah. 

Saul subsequently went into Arabia, (Gal. i. 17.) 
probably in the neighborhood of Damascus, then 
under the government of Aretas, king of Arabia. 
After a while, he returned to Damascus, and preach- 
ed the gospel; but the Jews, unable to bear its 
growing progress, resolved to put Saul to death. 
The apostle, however, escaped, by being let down 
along the wall in a basket, (Acts ix. 24. A. D. 37.) 
the third year after his arrival at Damascus, Vis- 
iting Jerusalem to see Peter, the disciples were fear- 
ful of intercourse with Saul, not believing him to be 
a real convert, Gal. i. 18. But Barnabas having in- 
troduced him to the apostles, Saul related to them 
the manner of his conversion, &c. From Jerusalem 
he went to Cesarea of Palestine, and thence to his 
own country, Tarsus. 

Here he continued for five or six years, from A, D. 
37 to 43; when Barnabas being sent to Antioch by 
the apostles, and finding many Christians there, he 
went to Tarsus to seek Saul, and brought him to An- 
tioch, where they continued a year, Acts xi. 20, 25, 26, 
During this time there happened a great famine in 
Judea, and the Christians of Antioch having made 
collections to assist their brethren at Jerusalem, they 
deputed Paul and Barnabas to carry their offering 
thither, A. D. 44. Having returned to Antioch, it 
was intimated to them by the prophets in this church, ~ 
that God had appointed them to carry his word into 
other places. The church, therefore, after fasting 
and prayer, with the prophets Simeon, Lucius and 
Manaen, laid their hands on them, and sent them to 
preach whither the Holy Ghost should conduct 
them. It is thought to have been about this time, 
(A. D. 44,) that Paul, being enraptured into the third 
heaven, saw ineffable things, 2 Cor. xii. 2—4. 

Paul and Barnabas went first to Cyprus, preaching 
in the synagogues of the Jews. At Paphos (A. D. 
45.) they found a Jewish magician called Bar-jesus, 
who did all he could to prejudice the proconsul, 
Sergius Paulus, against the Christian faith. As a 
punishment, Paul deprived him of sight for a time, 
and the proconsul, who had witnessed the miracle, 
became a convert. From Cyprus Paul and his com- 
pany went to Perga in Pamphylia, where John Mark, 
Barnabas’s cousin, left them to return to Jerusalem, 
Making no stay at Perga, they came to Antioch in 
Pisidia, where, being desired to speak in the syna- 
gogue, Paul, in x long discourse, showed that Jesus 
was the Messiah foretold by the prophets; and that 
he rose again the third day. He was desired to 
speak upon the same subject the next sabbath day, 
when almost all the city came together to hear. The 
Jews, seeing this concourse, and being moved with 
envy, opposed what P:ul said, upon which the apos- 
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tes turned from them to go to the Gentiles. From 
Antioch they went to Iconium, preached in the syn- 
agogue, end converted a number both of Jews and 
Gentiles, God confirming their mission by many 
miracles. In the mean time the Jews having in- 
censed the Gentiles against them, and threatening to 
stone them, they retired to Lystra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia. At Lystra they restored a cripple 
called Aineas, in consequence of which the people 
declared, that “the gods had descended in human 
shape 3” and were with much difficulty restrained 
from offering sacrifice to them. 

Shortly after, however, some Jews of Antioch in 
Pisidia and of Iconium, coming to Lystra, animated 
the people against the apostles, and the rabble stoned 
Paul, and drew him out of the city, thinking him to 
be dead. But the disciples gathering about him, he 
rose up, and the next day weut for Derbe. Having 
here also preached the gospel, they returned to Lys- 
tra, to Iconium, and to Antioch of Pisidia; to Pam- 
phylia, and Perga, thence they went down to Attalia, 
and sailed for Antioch in Syria, whence they had 
departed a year before. Upon their arrival, they re- 
lated to the church the great things God had done 
by their means. 

Luke omits the actions of Paul, from A. D. 45 to 
the time of the council at Jerusalem, A. D. 50, 
There is great probability that, during this interval, 
the apostle preached from Jerusalem to I!lyricum, as 
he asserts, (Rom. xv. 19, 20.) without making any 
stay in places where others had preached before him. 
He says, in general, that he had endured more la- 
bors than any other apostle, and had suffered in more 
prisons; was often very near to death, sometimes 
on the water, sometimes among thieves; sometimes 
from the Jews, and sometimes from false brethren 
and perverse Christians. He was exposed to great 
hazards, as well in cities as in deserts. He suffered 
hunger, thirst, nakedness, cold, fastings, watchings, 
and the fatigues inseparable from long journeys, un- 
dertaken without any prospect of human succor ; 
in this very different from the good fortune of some 
who lived by the gospel, and who received subsist- 
ence from those to whom they preached it. He 
mace it a point of honor to preach gratis, working 
with his hands, that he might not be chargeable to 
any; he having learned a trade, (as was usual among 
the Jews,) which was, to make tents for soldiers. 
During this course of preaching, he five times re- 
ceived from the Jews thirty-nine stripes; was twice 
beaten with rods by the Romans; thrice he suffered 
shipwreck, and bad passed a night and a day in the 
deep. This is differently interpreted. Some think 
he was actually a night and a day at the bottom of 
the sea, God having there miraculously preserved 
him, as heretofore Jonah. Others that he was hid- 
den fora night anda day at the bottom of a well, 
after his danger at Lystra, where he had been stoned. 
Others, that at Cyzicus he was put into a prison 
called Bythos, or the deep—for this is the term used 
by Paul, without adding sea to it, as in the Vulgate. 
But the greater part of the fathers, and several mod- 
erns, suppose that after a shipwreck the apostle was 

‘a day and a night in the sea, struggling against the 
waves; which séems to be the most reasonable 
opinion. Paul had suffered all this before A. D. 58, 
when he wrote his Second Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, 2 Cor. xi. 25. 

Paul and Barnabas were at Antioch, when some 
persons, coming from Judea, presumed to teach, that 
it was essential to salvation to use circumcision, and 
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other legal ceremonies. Paul and Barnabas with- 
stood these new doctors, and it was agreed to send a 
deputation to Jerusalem, about this question. Paul 
and Barnabas were deputed, and at Jerusalem they 
reported to the apostles the subject of their tnission, 
who decreed, that the Gentiles should only avoid 
idolatry, fornication, the eating of things strangled, 
and blood. Being returned to Antioch, the deputies 
assembled the disciples, and read the decree, A. D. 
51. Some time afterwards, Peter, also coming to 
Antioch, lived with the converted Gentiles, without 
scruple; but certain brethren coming from Jerusa- 
lem, he separated himself from the Gentiles, for 
which Paul publicly censured him, Gal. ii, 11—16, 

On this journey to Jerusalem, Paul declared the 
doctrine he preached among the Gentiles, in the 
presence of Barnabas and Titus, with Peter, James 
and John ; who could find nothing exeeptionable in 
it. ‘They saw with joy the grace that God had given 
to him, and recognized his appointment as apostle of 
the Gentiles. After he and Barnabas had continued 
some time at Antioch, Paul proposed to his com- 
panion to visit the cities where they had planted the 
gospel. Barnabas consented; but wished to take 
John Mark with them. This was opposed by Paul, 
and caused a separation between them. Barnabas 
and John Mark went together to Cyprus; and Paul, 
taking Silas, crossed Syria and Cilicia, and came to 
Derbe, and afterwards to Lystra. Here they found 
a disciple called Timothy, son of a Jewish mother, 
but of a Gentile father, whom Paul circumcised, that 
he might not offend the Jews, and took him with 
him. ‘They went over the provinces of Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, and Galatia, to Mysia ; and coming to Troas, 
the apostle had here a vision of a man habited like 
a Macedonian, who entreated him to pass over into 
that province. Embarking, therefore, at Troas, they 
sailed to Neapolis, a city of Macedonia, near the 
frontiers of Thrace, and came to Philippi, where they 
found some’ religious women, among whom was 
Lydia. On another day, meeting with a maid-ser- 
vant, who was possessed with a spirit of Python, 
Paul commanded this spirit, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to come out of her. ‘The spirit obeyed ; 
but her masters, who made a great profit by her 
enthusiastic powers, accused Paul and Silas before 
the magistrates, who ordered them to be whipped 
with rods, and sent to prison. Towards midnight, 
as they were singing hymns to God, there was a 
great earthquake, the foundations of the prison were 
shaken, all the doors flew open, and the fetters of the 
prisoners were burst asunder. The jailer awoke, 
and seeing all this, drew his sword with intention to 
kill himself, but was prevented by Paul; and upon 
a profession of his faith in Christ, was baptized, with 
his family. Jn the morning the magistrates sent 
orders to release his prisoners: but Paul refused to 
depart, unless the magistrates, who had publicly 
whipped them, being Roman citizens, came them- 
selves and fetched them out. This having been 
done, Paul and Silas went first to Lydia, and com- 
forted the brethren at her house; and then departed 
from Philippi. 

Passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, the 
came to Thessalonica ; where Paul, according to his 
custom, preached in the synagogue on three sabbatu 
days. ‘The Jews having raised a tumult in the city. 
the brethren conducted Paul and Silas towards Be- 
rea, where a great number were converted. The 
Jews from Thessalonica, however, having followee 
them thither, and animated the mob against ther 
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they were forced to withdraw; and went on to 
Athens. 

Disputing with the Athenian philosophers, they 
brought Paul before the Areopagus, pte tale ed 
and Aurar,) where he made his defence ; meaning 
to instruct them respecting the “ Unknown God,” 
While here, Timothy came from Berea to Athens, 
according to the request of Paul, and informed him 
of the persecution which afflicted the Christians of 
Thessalonica, which obliged the apostle to return 
him to Macedonia, that he might comfort them, 
After this, he went to Corinth, where he lodged with 
Aquila, a tent-maker; and being of the same trade, 
the apostle worked with him. Here he made sev- 
eral converts, and baptized Stephanus and his family, 
with Crispus and Guius, 1 Cor. i, 14, 16,17; xvi. 15, 
Silas and Timothy came to Corinth, (Acts xviii. 5; 
1 Thess. iii. 6,9, A. D. 52.) and brought him great 
comfort, by acquainting him with the prosperous 
state of the disciples of Thessalonica, Shortly after 
this, he wrote his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
A. D. 52. 

The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written not long after the first, and Paul, encouraged 
by the presence of Silas and ‘Timothy, prosecuted 
the work of his ministry with new ardor, The Jews, 
however, opposing him with blasphemous and op- 
probrious words, he shook his clothes at them, aud 
said, “Your blood be upon your own head, From 
henceforth I go to the Gentiles.” He then quitted 
the house of Aquila, and went to lodge with one 
Titus-Justus, originally a Gentile, but one that feared 
God. In the mean time, the Lord encouraged him 
by a vision, and told him, that he had much people 
in Corinth, 

Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, being at Corinth, the 
Jews brought Paul to his tribunal; but Gallio would 
not meddle with disputes foreign from his office, 
After having been at Corinth eight months, Paul sailed 
for Jerusalem, to be present at the Feast of Pentecost, 
Before he went on board the vessel, he cut off his 
hair at Cenchrea, a port of Corinth 5 because he had 
completed a vow of Nazariteship, He arrived at 
Ephesus with Aquila and Priscilla, whence he went 
' to Cwesarea of Palestine, and thence to Jerusalem, 
Having performed his devotions, he came to Antioch, 
and mk a progress through the churches of Galatia 
and Phrygia, returning to Ephesus, where he abode 
three years; from A. D. 54 to 57, Acts xix. At 
Ephesus he found some disciples who had been ini- 
tiated into the baptism of John the Baptist. Paul 
instructed them, baptized them with the baptism of 
Jesus Christ, and laying his hands on them, they 
received the Holy Ghost. He taught daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus, and omitted no opportunity, 
either by night or by day, to visit private houses, to 
confirm believers, and convince unbelievers; work- 
ing with his hands, that he might not be burthensome 
toany. During his abode here, he suffered much, so 
that, as he informs us, he, after the manner of men, 
“fought with beasts.” Here he wrote his [Mpistle to 


t and also his First Mpistle to the Co- 
rinthians. 

Before he left Ephesus, the Christians were disturb- 
ed by a raised by Demetrius, a silversmith, 


ia consisted in making litthe models 
of Diana, "This man, fearing that the 
abors of the apostle would destroy his craft, tampered 
with the other wi en and silversmiths; the spirit 
of mutiny spread among the people, and presently 
toe whole city was in an uproar. re town-clerk by 
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his happy address appeased the tumult, and Paul, 
taking leave of the disciples, departed with ‘Timothy 
into Macedonia, Tere Titus visited him, and informe 
ed him of the good effects of his letter among the 
Corinthians ; which induced him to write a second 
letter to that ehureh, 

Hlaving passed through Macedonia, Paul came into 
Achaia, visited the ehurch at Corinth, and having 
received their alma, as he was on the point of return 
ing into Macedonia, he wrote Lia Epistle to the Ro» 
mans. At last he came into Macedonia, intending to 
be at Jorusalem at the Pentecost, Tle stud some 
time at Philippi, where he celebrated the PAPO Ver 5 
from heneo he embarked, and came to 'Trous, where 
he continued a week, edifying the disciples, At Mi- 
letua, the eldera of the ehurch of Eplesua eame to 
see him, to whom he delivered an admirable charge 
and then embarked for Tyre, whence he proceeded 
to Cesarean, While here, the prophet Agabus arrived 
from Judea; and having taken the apontle's uirdle, he 
bound his own hands aid feet with it, saying, “hoe 
shall the Jews of Jerusalem bind the man who owns 
this girdle, and shall deliver him upto the Gentiles,” 
The brethren upon hearing this would have dissuaded 
the apostle from going up to Jerusalem, but he 
resisted their entreaties, and declared his readiness to 
die in the serviee of the Lord Jewus, 

At Jerusalem the brethren reeeived bing with joy 5 
and the day following he went to see James, at whose 
house he gave an account of what God had done 
among the Gentiles by his ministry. James iiformed 
him, that the converted Jews were strongly prejudiced 
against him, and advised that he should join himself 
to four mon in Jerusalem, who had a vow of Nazte 
riteship, contribute to the eharges of their purifies. 
tion, and offer with them the offerings and sacrifices 
ordained in such cases, See Navarre, 

Paul, following this adviee, went the next day into 
the temple, and made known to the priests his be cette 
tion, ‘The Jews of Asia, however, observing him in 
the temple, inflamed the people against hin, and 
would have killed him, had not Lysias, the tribune of 
the Roman garrison, reseued him, Paul desired per. 
mission to speak to the people, Tlaving obtained 
this, the apostle related the manner of his conversion, 
and his mission from God to preach to the Gentiles, 
At his mentioning the Gentiles, the Jews ered out, 
“Away with this wieked follow out of the world, for 
he is not worthy to live!” Perceiving the people to 
be further exasperated by the aportle’s address, the 
tribune brought him into the castle, and ordered that 
he should be put to the question by seourging ; 
but being ane Paul asked the tribune whether it 
were lawful to scourge a Roman citizen before he 
had been heard, This appeal produced ite desired 
eflect; the apostle was unbound, and the tribune, 
assembling the priests and chiefs of the Jows, brought 
Paul before them, that he might know the occasion 
of this tumult. After having surveyed the assembly 
the apostle said, “ Brethren, 1 have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this day.” At which 
words, Ananias, son of Nebedeus, the chiefpriest, 
ordered him to be smitten on the face. fndignant at 
this unlawful proceeding, Paul exclaimed, “God shall 
sinite thee, thou whited wall; for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and forgetting the duty of a fu « 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law e? 
Those present rebuked hin for reviling God's high» 
priest, but the apostle excused himself by saying, that 
et did not know he was the high-pricnt, Porcelving 
that he had no hove of obtaining an impartial judge 
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ment, the apostle availed himself of a circumstance 
to break up the sitting, Knowing that part of the 
assembly were Sadducees, and part Pharisees, he 
cried out, “ Brethren, Lam a Pharisee, the son ofa 
Pharisee; for the hope and resurrection of the dead 
Tam now called in question.” This increased the 
clamor to such a degree that the tribune interfered, 
and with his soldiers brought Paul out of the assem- 
bly into the castle ; and the following night the Lord 
appeared to the apostle to encourage him. Having 
learnt that more than forty Jews had engaged them- 
selves by oath not to eat or drink till they had killed 
him, the apostle acquainted the tribune with it, 
who gave orders that the night following he should 
be sent to Cesarea, to Felix the governor. Five days 
after his arrival, Ananias the high-priest, with a dep- 
utation of the council, came to Cassarea, bringing with 
them Tertullus, an advocate, to plead against Paul, 
who easily refuted all their calumnies; and Felix put 
off the cause. Some days afterwards the governor 
and his wife Drusilla, who was a Jewess, desired to 
hear Paul. The apostle was brought before them, 
and spoke of justice, charity, and of the last judg- 
ment, so earnestly, that Felix was terrified, cut short 
his discourse, and referred him toa leisuretime. In 
hopes that Paul would purchase his liberty, he 
used him well; and had frequent conversations 
with him. 

Two years thus passing away, Felix transferred the 
government to Portius Festus ; and being willing to 
oblige the Jews, he left Paul in prison. Festus, being 
come into his province, after three days went up to 
Jerusalem, whither the chief priests desired him to 
send for Paul, they having plotted to destrey him by 
the way; but Festus told them they might come to 
him at Cesarea. Here the Jews accused the apostle 
of several crimes; but he so well defended himself, 
that Festus could find nothing that deserved punish- 
ment. He proposed to him to go to Jerusalem, and 
be tried there; but Paul answered, that he was now 
at the emperor's tribunal, where he ought tobe tried ; 
and he appealed to Cesar. 

King Agrippa, with his queen Berenice, having 
come to Cesarea to salute Festus the governor, men- 
tioned Paul's case, observing that he did not know in 
what his guilt consisted, nor how he should represent 
his affair to the emperor. Agrippa desiring to hear 
him, Festus sent for him publicly, on the morrow, 
and Paul related to Agrippa the manner of his con- 
version ; spoke to him of Jesus Christ, of his charac- 
ter, and his resurrection. While he was enlarging 
on these things, Festus exclaimed, “ Paul, you are be- 
side yourself; overmuch learning distracts you!” “I 
am not distracted, most noble Festus,” replied the 
apostle, “ but speak the words of sober truth.” Paul 
continued his discourse, and such was the power 
with which he appealed to the conscience of the 
king, that he at length declared, “ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to become a Christian!” “I would to 
God,” said Paul, “that you and all were, not only 
almost, but altogether, such as I am, except these 
bonds.” 

As it was resolved to send Paul into Italy, he was 
taken on board a ship of Adramyttium, for Myra in 
Lycia, where having found a ship bound for Italy, 
hey sailed. But the season being far advanced, (it 
was at least the latter end of September,) and the wind 
proving contrary, they arrived with difficulty at the 
Fair-havens, in Crete. Paul advised them to winter 
here; but the master resolved to steer for Phenice, 
another harbor ofthe same island. As they proceeded, 
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the wind increased to a violent storm, and after fout 
teen days, the vessel was wrecked on the island of 
Malta, where the inhabitants received them with great 
humanity, Acts xxviii. 

Having remained on the island three months, dur- 
ing which time the apostle wrought several miracles, 
they again embarked, and arrived at Puteoli, where 
Paul found some Christians, who detained him seven 
days. ‘The Roman Christians, having been informed 
of Paul’s approach to their city, came to meet him as 
far as Appii-Forum, and the Three-Taverns. At 
Rome he was allowed to dwell where he pleased, 
having a soldier to guard him, joined to him with a 
chain. Soon after his arrival, Paul met the chief of 
the Jews, to whom he explained the kingdom of God, 
endeayoring to convince them, from Moses and the 
prophets, that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Paul dwelt two years at Rome, in a hired lodging, 
where he received all who would visit him, co. 
ing the kingdom of God, and the religion of Christ, 
without interruption, His captivity contributed to 
the advancement of religion, and he converted several 
persons even of the emperor’s court, Phil. i. 12, 14, 
18; iv. 22. It has been said, that he had a corre- 
spondence by letter with Seneca, the philosopher ; but 
the letters now extant are rejected by every body, as 
utterly unworthy either of the writers. The Chris- 
tians of Philippi in Macedonia, having sent Epaphro- 
ditus, with money and other assistance, in their name, 
(Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18.) the apostle returned by him a 
letter to the Philippians, in which he thanks them for 
their seasonable relief, &c. Onesimus, a slave of 
Philemon, at Colosse, in Phrygia, having run away 
from his master, came to Rome, found out Paul, and 
was very serviceable to him. Being converted, the 
apostle sent him back to his master with a letter 
(about A. D. 62.) and also a letter to the believers in 
the city of Colosse. 

It is not known by what means Paul was delivered 
from prison, though there is great probability that the 
Jews durst not prosecute bim before the emperor. 
It is certain, however, that he was set at liberty A. D. 
63, when he went over Italy, and, according to some 
of the Fathers, passed into Spain. He also went into 
Judea ; to Ephesus, where he left Timothy ; to Crete, 
where he preached, and fixed Titus. Probably, he 
also visited the Philippians, according to his promise ; 
(Phil. ii. 245 i. 25, 26.) and it is believed, that from 
Macedonia he wrote his First Epistle to Timothy, 
about A. D. 64. Some time afterwards, he wrote to 
Titus, in Crete; desiring him to come to him at 
Nicopolis, A. D. 64. The year following he went into 
Asia, and at Troas he left a cloak and some books, 
with Carpus his host. Thence he visited Timothy, 
at Ephesus; and at Miletum, he left Trophimus sick, 
2 Tim. iv. 20. He again went to Rome, A. D. 65. 
(See the additions below.) 

Chrysostom says, it was reported that the apostle, 
going to see a cup-bearer and a concubine of Nero, 
made a convert of the concubine, which so provoked 
the emperor, that he put Paul in prison. At his first 
appearance the apostle was forsaken by all, (2 Tim 
iv. 16.) but in his prison he was greatly assisted by 
Onesiphorus, who found him after much inquiry. In 
this prison he wrote his Second Epistle ee Mracthy, 
which Chrysostom regards as the apostle’s last testa 
ment. It is, perhaps, the most sublime and most diffi 
cult of all his writings. 

The great apostle at last consummated his martyr- 
dom, about A. D. 66, being beheaded at a place called 
the Salvyian Waters. He was buried on the Ostian 
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way, where a magnificent church was afterwards 
built. 

It is well known that commentators have differed 
on the reason of the change of name of the apostle 
from Saul to Paul, Acts xiii. 9. Some have supposed 
that he adopted the name of his illustrious convert 
Sergius Paulus: others, as Origen, that he was called 
Saul among the Jews, but Paul, his Roman name, 
umong the Gentiles; may it not, however, be an ad- 
missible conjecture, that he chose the name of Paul 
by which to be baptized; and thereby showed his 
entire renunciation of his former Jewish notions, and 
his renovation into Christian life under a new appel- 
lation? This new name, signifying “little,” was 
probably taken from the same motives as induced the 
apostle afterwards to describe himself as “one born 
out of due time ; the least among the apostles ;” and 
‘Jess than the least” of all saints. ‘To this it may be 
answered, that long after his baptism we find him still 
called by the name of Saul, so that under this idea, 
we must allow that he went by either vame, indiffer- 
ently; or by both names, for a time. Luke’s words 
seem best to agree with this, “Saul, who also is Paul ;” 
the custom of having, and using, two names, was not 
uncommon at the time; so Luke was Lucius, John 
was Mark, Simon was Peter, &c. But whether the 
change of name at baptisin be strictly applicable to 
the instance of Paul or not, it should seem to be de- 
rived from the earliest ages, and practised, as a demon- 
strative proof of a desire to manifest that “ old things 
were passed away, and all things were become new.” 
The party who received new life, received also a new 
name; he contracted new relations, and esteemed 
himself, in more than a metaphorical sense, “a new 
man.” This explains how easy it was for some to 
err, by “saying that the resurrection was past al- 
ready.” 

[The foregoing is all from Calmet, with the excep- 
tion of the last paragraph, which is from his English 
editor. It must, however, be remembered, that in 
regard to the events of Paul’s life after he had “ dwelt 
two whole years in his own hired house” at Rome, we 
have no certain accounts ; and that the stories above 
alluded to of his subsequent travels in Italy, Spain, 
and even Britain, all rest on uncertain traditions. 
Still, it was a very generally received opinion, in the 
earlier centuries, that the apostle was acquitted and 
discharged from his imprisonment at the end of two 
years; and that he afterwards returned to Rome, 
where he was again imprisoned and put to death. 
(Euseb. Hist. Ecce. ii. 22; Jerome de Script. Eccles. 
cap. v.) ‘This would seem, however, to be not so 
much tradition, as an exegetical assumption in order 
to explain certain passages in the Second Epistle to 
Timathy ; e.g. 2 Tim. iv. 6, compared with Phil. ii. 
24. In respect to what Paul undertook between his 
first and supposed second imprisonment, there is no 
certain tradition. That sooner or later he died asa 
martyr under Nero’s reign, seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. (Euseb. Hist. Ecce, ii. 25 ; Clemens, Rom. Ep. 
1 ad Corinth, c. v.) It is said above that Paul was 
set at liberty A. D. 63, which would require the be- 


. ginning of his imprisonment to be placed in A. D.61; 


nd Lardner adopts the same chronology. Other in- 
terpreters, however, as Hug, De Wette, ete. fix the 
commencement of his imprisonment at Rome in A. D. 
63, and his acquittal in A. D. 65. 
. The following chronological table of the principal 
events in Paul’s life may be of use in directing and 
assisting ers into this most interesting portion of 
history. 'The different chronologies of Hug, De 
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Wette, Kuinoel and Lardner are here presented side 
by side ; and thus the table, while it shows the general 
agreement of chronologers, shows also that it is im- 
possible to arrive at entire certainty in this respect 3 
or, indeed, any nearer than to assign the principal 
dates to an interval of two or three years, within which 
ke events may be regarded as having certainly taken 
place. 


Hug, De Wette. Kuinoel. Lardner 


Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 

(2lst year of Tiberius, 

Hug.) A.D.35 = 38 
He goes into Arabia, (see 

AraBia, p. 88, col. 2.) 

and returns to Damas- 

cus; (Gal. i, 17.) at the 

end of three years in all, 

he escapes from Damas- 

cus and goes to Jerusa- 

lem, Acts ix. 23, seq. 39 43 39 
From Jerusalem Paul goes 

to Cilicia and Syria, Acts 

ix. 30; Gal. i.21. From 

Antioch he is sent with 

Barnabas to Jerusalem 

to carry alms, Acts xi. 30. 
The first missionary jour- 

ney of Paul and Barna- 

bas from Antioch, con- 

tinued about two years, 

(Acts xiii, xiv.) com- 

mencing 45 45 
After spending several 

years in Antioch, (Acts 

xiv. 28.) Paul and Bar- 

nabas are sent a second 

time to Jerusalem, to 

consult the apostles re- 

specting circumcision, 

etc. Acts xy. 2, 53-52 52 50 
The Jews expelled from 

Rome A. D. 52—54; 

Paul, on his second mis- 

sionary journey, (Acts 

xv. 40.) after passing 

through Asia Minor to 

Europe, finds Aquilaand 

Priscilla at Corinth, Acts 

XVill. 2. * 54 54 51 
Paul remains eighteen 

months in Corinth, Acts 

xviii. 11. After being 

brought before Gallio, 

he departs for Jerusalem 

the fourth time, and then 

goes to Antioch, Acts 

xviii. 22. (ICuinoel sup- 

poses him to be impris- 

oned at Jerusalem.) 56 56 57 
The apostle winters at 

Nicopolis, (Tit. iii. 12, 

Tug,) and then goes to 
» Ephesus, Acts xix. 1. 57 58 53 
After a residence of two 

years or more at Ephe- 

sus, Paul departs for 

Macedonia. 59 59 56 
After wintering in Achaia, 

Paul goes the fifth time 

to Jerusalem, where he 
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is imprisoned, Acts xx. 

xxi. 60 60 58 
The apostle remains two 

years in prison at Cesa- 

rea, and is then sent to 

Rome, where he arrives 

inthe spring, after win- 

tering in Malta, Acts 

xxiv. 27; xxv.—xxviii. 63 63 60 61 
The history in Acts con- 

cludes, and Paul is sup- 

posed to have been set 


at liberty. 65 65 62 63 
Probable martyrdom of 
Paul and Peter. 65 


Epistles of Paul—There are fourteen Epistles in 
the New Testament usually ascribed to Paul, begin- 
ning with that to the Romans and ending with that 
to the Hebrews. Of these the first thirteen have 
never been contested; as to the latter, many good 
men have doubted whether Paul was the author ; 
although the current of criticism seems now to be 
turning in favor of this opinion. (Compare Bibl. Repos. 
vol. ii. p. 409.) These epistles are among the most 
important of the primitive documents of the Christian 
religion, even apart from their inspired character ; and 
although they were all evidently written without great 
premeditation, and have reference mostly to transient 
circumstances and temporary relations ; yet they every 
where bear the stamp of the great and original mind 
of the apostle, as purified, elevated and sustained by 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

The order in which these epistles stand in our Bi- 
ble, seems to have arisen from a sort of assumed or 
supposed rank among the various churches to which 
they were addressed. 

The following is Lardner’s arrangement of the epis- 
tles of Paul, with the places where they were written, 
and the date :— d 
Places. 


Episiles. A. D. 


1 Thessalonians, Corinth, 52 
2 Thessalonians, do. 52 
end of 52 
Galatians, Corinth or Ephesus, { or begin- 
ning of 53 
1 Corinthians, | Ephesus, beginning of 56 
1 Timothy, Macedonia, 56 
Titus, do. or near it, near end of 56 
2 Corinthians, do. about Oct. 57 
Romans, Corinth, “« Feb. 58 
Ephesians, Rome, “ April, 61 
2 Timothy, do. “May, 61 
Philippians, do. before end of 62 
Colossians, do. Ce 62 
Philemon, do. Ce 62. 
Hebrews, do. spring, 63 


Hug in his Introduction presents us with the follow- 
ing arrangement :— 


Epistles. Places. A. D. 
1 Thessalonians, Corinth, 54 
2 Thessalonians, do. 55 
Titus, Ephesus, 56 
Galatians, do. 57 
1 Corinthians, do. 59 
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2 Corinthians, Macedonia, 59 
1 Timothy, do. 59 
Romans, Corinth, 60 
Ephesians, Rome, 61 
2 Timothy, do. 61 
Colossians, do. 61 
Philemon, do. 61 
Philippians, do. ; Pa aM — 
Hebrews, do. beginning of 62 


Character of Paul.—The apostle was in all respects 
an extraordinary man. Educated in the straitest sect 
of the Jewish religion, and trained in all the dogmas 
and severe discipline of the Pharisees, his ardent mind 
could rest satisfied with no ordinary attainments; 
he aspired to a high degree of learning and sanctity, 
and was accordingly, as he informs us, (Phil. iii. 6.) 
“ touching the righteousness that is in the law, blame- 
less.” When, therefore, he was first brought in con- 
tact with the teachers of Christianity, and found them 
disregarding and opposing that morality and those 
dogmas which he had embraced and been taught to 
venerate, he “ verily thought in himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus,” 
Acts xxvi. 9. Nor could he, now or afterwards, ever 
rest satisfied with a mere speculative sense of duty ; 
his burning zeal burst forth in energetic action ; and 
it was in the midst of the “ havoc ” which he made of 
the church, that the Lord Jesus met him on the way 
to Damascus, and at a stroke subdued his haughty 
spirit. No change could be more sudden ; yet it was 
total and permanent. The whole current of his ardent 
and powerful feelings was arrested ; and henceforth 
rolled onward with no less energy and power in the 
opposite direction. The persecutor was now ready 
and willing to suffer persecution. In perils on the 
land and on the sea, in daily exposure to death, his 
bold, undaunted, irrepressible ardor knew neither 
interruption nor decay. It bore him onward un- 
wearied and undismayed ; while his only support 
and hope was in that Lord whom once he persecuted ; 
his only business, to spread wide abroad the knowl- 
edge of that Saviour’s love ; his only object, the sal- 
vation of immortal souls; and the only prize at 
which he aimed, a crown of glory beyond the skies. 

Paul appears to have surpassed most, or perhaps 
all, of the other apostles, in his enlarged views of the 
spiritual nature of the religion of Christ, and of its 
purifying and ennobling influence upon the heart and 
character of those who sincerely profess it. Most of 
the other apostles and teachers appear to have clung 
to Judaism, to the rites and ceremonies and dogmas 
of the religion in which they had been educated, and 
to have regarded Christianity as intended to be en 
grafted upon the ancient stock, which was yet to re 
main as the trunk to support the new branches. Paul 
seems to have been among the first to rise above this 
narrow view, and to regard Christianity in its true 
light, as a universal religion. While others were for 
converting all those who embraced the new religion 
into Jews, by imposing on them the yoke of all the 
Jewish observances, it was Paul’s endeavor to break 
down the middle wall of separation between Jews 
and Gentiles, and show them that they were all “one 
in Christ.” To this end all his Jabors tended ; and, 
ardent in the pursuit of this great object, he did not 
hesitate to censure the time-serving Peter, and to ex- 
pose his own life to the prejudices of his countrymen. 
Indeed, his five years’ imprisonment at Jerusalem, 
Cesarea and Rome arose chiefly from this cause. *R 
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PAVILION is a word which usually gives the 
idea of an edifice, small but handsome ; it is therefore 
unhappily used in 1 Kings xx. 12, 16, “ Benhadad 
and others were drinking in pavilions,” where the 
Heb, is booths. The suttling booths of the army is 
much more likely to be the proper description of 
those places of intemperance. ‘This Benhadad must 
have been a man of an unworthy spirit ; a braggado- 
cio, as appears by his inconsiderate orders ; a drunk- 
ard, as oe from his history ; and a coward, as 
sa wy rom his hiding place. 

EACE isa word used in Scripture in different 
senses. Generally, for quiet and tranquillity, public 
or private ; but often for prosperity and happiness of 
life ; as To “ go in peace ;” To “ die in peace ;” “ God 
give you peace;” “Peace be within this house ;” 
“Pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” Paul in the 
titles of his Epistles generally wishes grace and peace 
to the faithful, to whom he writes. Our Saviour rec- 
ommends to his disciples, to have peace with all men, 
and with each other. God promises his people to 
water them as with a river of peace, (Isa. Ixvi. 12.) 
and to make with them a covenant of peace, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 25. [The Hebrew word shalom, usually trans- 
lated peace, means, properly, health, prosperity, welfare. 
It is the same as the salam of the modern Arabs, 
and is in like manner used in salutations. R. 

PEACOCK. The fleet of Solomon that went to 
Ophir brought a great number of peacocks, (1 Kings 
x. 22.) but whether from Ophir itself, or from any 
other place on their return, is uncertain. The pea- 
cock is a tame and well-known bird, distinguished 
by the beauty of its plumage. It hasa very long tail, 
diversified with several colors, and adorned with 
marks at equal distances, in the form of eyes. It has 
alittle tuft or crown on its head ; and its wings are 
mixed with azure and gold color. Its cry is so very 
harsh and disagreeable, that it.is said to have the 
head of a serpent, the train of an angel, and the voice 
of a devil. 

PEARL. The Arabians, Persians and Turks, use 
the word Merovarid to signify pearls, from which the 
word Margarites, or Margarita, used by the Greeks 
and Latins, seems to be derived. The finest pearls 
are fished up in the Persian gulf, and on the coast of 
Bahrein, so called from the city of that name, on the 
borders of Arabia; and, Idumza and Palestine being 
not far distant, it is not to be wondered at that pearls 
were well known to Job, and the Hebrews. They 
are also found in other places; and many are now 
brought from America. They are sometimes found 
in common oysters. It is an ancient error, that pearls 
are formed of the dew, and that they are soft in the sea. 

Our Saviour forbids his apostles to cast their pearls 
_ hefore swine, ee vii. 6.) i.e. Expose not the sa- 
ered truths and mysteries of religion to the raillery 
of profane libertines and hardened atheists. The 
author of Ecclesiasticus means the same thing, where 
_he advises us not to speak when we find the persons 
to whom we speak are not disposed to hear, Ecclus. 
xxxii. 6. 

Pearls are certainly very different things from pre- 
cious stones; yet the Greek term, margarites, seems 
to be used, in a more general sense for jewels, or 
splendid gems. So, above, cast not your pearls— 
jewels, diamonds, if known to the ancients, would 
answer the import of the passage as well as pearls. 


, So, the parts ofa building, pearls; but pearls are un- 


fit things for walls and gates; (Rev. xxi.) many kinds 
of precious stones are more suitable ; and perhaps 
the parable of the merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
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(Matt. xiii.) might be understood in a more extensive 
sense, as importing valuable jewels of whatever kind. 
Such appears to be the application of the Chaldee 
and Arabic words, which yet properly signify pearls. 

PEKAH, son of Remaliah, and general of the 
army of Pekahiah, king of Israel. He conspired 
against his master, (2 Kings xv. 25.) A. M. 3245, at- 
tacked him in the tower of his royal palace of Sama- 
ria, being seconded by Argob and Arieh, (perhaps 
the cities of Argob and Areopolis,) and having slaia 
him, he reigned in his place twenty years. Under the 
reign of this wicked king, Tiglath-pileser, king of As- 
syria, came into the country, and took Ijon, Abel- 
beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh, Hazor, Gilead, and all 
the country of Naphtali, and carried the inhabitants 
into Assyria. Hoshea, son of Elah, at length con- 
spired against Pekah, slew him, and reigned in his 
stead. 

PEKAHIAH, son and successor of Menahem, 
king of Israel, (2 Kings xv. 22, 23. A. M. 3243,) was 
a wicked prince, and reigned buttwo years. Pekah, 
son of Remaliah, conspired against him, and killed 
him in his own palace. 

PELEG, son of Eber, was born A. M. 1757. His 
father named him Peleg, (division,) because in his 
time the earth was divided, Gen. x. 25; xi. 16. 
Whether Noah had begun to distribute the earth 
among his descendants, some years before the build- 
ing of Babel; or that Peleg was born the year that 
Babel was begun ; or that Eber, by a spirit of proph- 
ecy, named his son Peleg, some years before this time ; 
or that the name was given to him at a later period 
of his life, as a commemorative appellation, on recol- 
lection, is not certainly known ; though it seems most 
likely that he was not born at the time of the disper- 
sion. At the age of 30 years Peleg begat Reu; and 
died at the age of 239. 

PELETHITES. The Pelethites and the Chere- 
thites were famous under the reign of David, as the 
most valiant men of his army, and the guards of his 
person.. [The name comes from the Hebrew ns, to 
run, to go swiftly ; and they seem, therefore, to have 
been the royal messengers; just as the Cherethites 
(from np, to cut, to cut off, etc.) were the king’s exe- 
cutioners. The Pelethites and Cherethites are always 
mentioned together, and appear to have constituted 
the king’s body-guard. See Cuereruires. R. 

PELICAN. The Hebrew name of this curious 
bird, rxp, kaath, avomiter, is evidently taken from its 
manner of discharging the contents of its bag or 
pouch, for the purpose of satisfying its own hunger 
or that of its young. The pelican is a bird much 
larger than the swan, and something resembling it in 
shape and color. The principal difference, and that 
which distinguishes it from all others, is its enormous 
bill and extraordinary pouch. From the point of the 
bill to the opening of the mouth, there is a length of 
fifteen inches ; and under the chap is a bag reaching 
the entire length of the bill to the neck, and capable, 
it is said, of holding fifteen quarts of water. When 
this pouch is empty it is not seen; but when filled, 
its great bulk and singular appearance may easily be 
conceived. The pelican, says Labat, has strong 
wings, furnished with thick plumage of an ash color, 
as are the rest of the feathers over the whole body. 
Its eyes are very small when compared to the size of 
its head; there is a sadness in its countenance, and 
its whole air is melancholy: it is as dull and reluc- 
tant in its motions as the flamingo is sprightly and 
active. It is slow of flight; and when it rises to fly 
performs it with difficulty and labor, Nothing, as 1t 
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would seem, but the spur of necessity could make 
these birds change their situation, or induce them to 
ascend into the air; but they must either starve or 
fly. When they have raised themselves about thirty 
or forty feet above the surface of the sea, they turn 
their head with their eye downwards, and continue 
to fly in that posture, As soon as they perceive a fish 
sufficiently near the surface, they dart down upon it 
with the swiftness of an arrow, seize it with unerring 
cortainty, and store it up in their pouch, ‘They then 
rise again, though not without great labor, and con- 
tinue hovering and fishing, with their head on one 
side as before. In feeding its young, the pelican 
squeezes the food deposited in its bag, into their 
mouths, by strongly compressing it upon its breast 
with the bill; an action, says Shaw, which might 
well give occasion to the received tradition and report 
that the pelican, in feeding her young, piereed her 
own breast, and nourished them with her blood. See 
Binps, p. 187. 

This writer is of opinion, that the Hebrew kaath 
cannot mean the pelican, because that bird is deserib- 
ed in Ps. cil. 6; Isa, xxxiv. 11, and Zeph. ii. 14, asa 
bird of the wilderness, where this fowl must inevitably 
starve; because its large webbed feet, and capacious 
pouch, with the manner of catching its food, which 
‘an only be in the water, show it to be entirely a 
water fowl. But this objection, as Bochart has 
shown, proceeds upon a supposition, that no water 
was to be met with in the deserts; which is a mis- 
take, since Ptolemy places three lakes in the inner 
sae of Marmorica, which was extremely desert, 
Sesides, it is well known that the ono-crotalus, or 
pelican, does not always remain by the water; but 
sometimes retires far from it, as Damir affirms; and 
in a passage from Isidore, in which this bird is said 
to live in the solitude of the river Nile, an inhospita- 
ble desert; and, indeed, its monstrous pouch seems 
to be given it for this very reason, that it might not 
want food for itself or its young ones, when at a dis- 
tance from the water. 

The writer of the hundred and second psalm alludes 
to the lonely situation of the pelican in the wilder- 
ness, as illustrative of the poignancy of his grief at 
Witnessing the desolation of his country, and the 
prostration of her sacred altars. 

PELLA, a city beyond Jordan, placed by Pliny in 
the Decapolis, and by Stephanus in Cale-Syria. 
There is nothing inconsistent in this, however, nor 
in what others affirm, that Pella was in Perea, in 
Batanea, or in the country of Basan. Perhaps, also, 
when Josephus (Antiq. lib, xiii, cap. 23.) speaks of 
Pella, in the country of Moab, he means the city of 
which we are speaking, which was situated in Perea, 
in Batanea, in the country of Basan, which profane 
authors sometimes call Caale-Syria, and in the coun- 
try which belonged to the Ammonites, the brethren 
and allies of the Moabites 5 unless he confound Pella 
with Abila, in the country of Moab, ealled by Moses 
Abel-Shittim, (Numb, xxxiti, 49.) and by Josephus, 
Abila, Pella was situated between Jabesh and Go- 
asa, six miles from the former, Tt was also one of 
the ten cities of tho Decapolis, Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 
20. It is not otherwise mentioned in the Serip- 
tures, 

Josephus relates, that under the oy of Alexander 
Janneeus, the Jews were masters of Pella, and de- 
stroyed it because the inhabitants would not embrace 
Judaism. The first Christians having been fore- 
warned by our Saviour that Jerusalem should be de- 
molished, took refuge at Pella, as related by Eusebius, 
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as soon as they saw the fire of war against the Ri» 
mans kindled, 

PEN, a well known instrument for writing with. 

Reeds were formerly employed for this purpose in- 
stead of quills. ‘The third book of the Maceabeos 
ays, that the writers employed in making a list of 
the Jews in Egypt, produced their reeds quite worn 
out. Baruch wrote his prophecies with ink; (Jer. 
xxXxvi. 4.) and, in 3 John 13, the apostle says, be did 
not design to write with pen (reed) and ink, The 
Arabians, Persians, ‘Turks, Greeks, and other orien- 
tals, still write with reeds, 

From the size and general appearance of some of 
the ancient reeds, as preserved in pietures found at 
Herculaneum, we may perceive how easily the same 
word (vax, shebel) might denote the seeptre, or badge 
of authority, belonging to the chief of a tribe, and 
also a pen for writing with, For, although the two 
instruments are sufficiently distinet among us; yet, 
where a long rod of cane, or reed, perhaps, was (like 
a general’s truncheon, or baton, in modern days) the 
ensign of command, and a lesser rod of the same nae 
ture, was formed into a pen and used as such, they 
had considerable resemblance,  'Chismay account for 
the phraseology and parallelism, in Judg, vy. 14: 


Out of Machir, came down governors (legislators) : 
Out of Zebulun, they that hold the shebet of writers, 


The ancients also used styles to write on tablets 
covered with wax, The psalmist says, (Ps. xlv, 1.) 
“My tongue is the pen of a ready writer”? The He- 
brew signifies rather a style, whieh was a kind of 
bodkin, made of iron, brass, or bone, sharp at one end, 
the other formed like a little spoon, or spatula, The 
sharp end was used for writing letters, the other end 
expunged them. ‘The writer could put out, or cor. 
rect what he disliked, and yet no erasure appear, and 
he could write anew as often as he pleased on the 
same place, On this is founded that advice of Hor- 
ace, of often turning the style, and blotting out, 
“Sropo stylum vertas iterum, quae digna legi sint 
seriptaurus,” 

Scripture alludes to the same custom; (2 Kings 
xxi, 13.) “2 will blot out Jerusalem as men blot out 
writing from their writing tablets.” Twill turn the 
tablets, and draw the style over the wax, till nothin 
appear; not the least trace, Isaiah (viii. 1.) reeeiver 
orders from the Lord, to write in a great roll of 
parchment, with the style of a man, what should be 
dictated to him. It is asked, What is meant by this 
style ofa man? Tt could not be one of these styles of 
metal; they were not used for writing on parchment. 
It is probable, that the style of a man, signifies a 
manner of writing which is easy, pints to natural and 
intolligible, Tor generally the prophets expressed 
themselves in a eboneal enigmatical and obseure 
style, Hlere God intended that Isaiah should not 
speak as the prophets, but as other men used to do, 
Jeromiah says, (vill, 8.) the style of the doctors of the 
law is a style of error, it writes nothing but lies, 
Literally, “The pen of the seribes is in vain” They 
have promised you peace, but behold war, THe sny 
“The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron sh 
with the point of a diamond. Tt is graven upon the 
table of their heart 3” or, engraven on their heart, as 
on writing tablots. The Hebrew says, a grawer of 
shamir. 

PENTEL, or Penues, a city beyond Jordan, near 
the ford on the brook Jabbok, where Jacob, on his 
return from Mesopotamia, rested, and wrestled with 
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an angel, Gen. xxxii. 30. Subsequently, the Is- 
raelites built a city in this place, which was given to 
the tribe of Gad. Gideon, returning from the pur- 
suit of the Midianites, overthrew the tower of Peniel, 
(Judg. viii. 17.) and slew the inbabitants, for having 
refused sustenance to him and his people, in a very 
insulting manner. Jeroboam, son of Nebat, rebuilt 
the town, | Kings xii. 25, A. M. 3030. 
PENINNAH, the second wife of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 2, &c. See Hannan. 
PENNY is usually put in the English translation 
for the Greek drachma and the Roman denarius, both 
of which were equal in value to seven-pence three 
farthings, sterling, or about 14 cents. As this was a 
single coim, perhaps we should do well, in translating, 
to express it by a coin of our own, as near to it in 
value as possible ; say, for instance, a six-pence, or a 
shilling. Read in this way, the passages—* When 
the Lord of the vineyard had agreed with the labor- 
ers for six-pence (or a shilling) a day ;”—* Show me 
the tribute money ; and they showed him a six-pence 
(or shilling) ;”—“'T'wo hundred shillings’ worth of 
bread is not enough for this multitude ;” the good 
Samaritan took out two shillings, and gave them to 
the keeper of the khan. Something like this is abso- 
Jutely necessary in Rev. vi. 6, “ A small measure (or 
pint) of wheat for a shilling.” As the passage now 
stands it indicates great plenty to an English reader ; 
whereas, it really is descriptive of a most distressing 
scarcity. Let this article stand in proof of the pro- 
priety of being acquainted with the minutiz in Scrip- 
ture ; for who sees any hint at a famine in “a meas- 
ure of wheat fora penny?” Former times, indeed, 
even in England, have given a laborer his choice ofa 
measure of wheat, or a penny, for his wages ; but the 
difference in tae value of money renders this recol- 
lection very improper in our days. Nor is it less im- 
proper, atthe present time, to suppose the Lord of the 
vineyard would so greatly undervalue the hire of la- 
borers, as to pay them only a penny for the day’s 
work ; it sounds like an avaricious advantage taken 
of the necessities of the poor; when, in fact, it is di- 
nes the reverse, a bounty, a liberality. 
PENTATEUCH, the five books, the books of Moses ; 
that is, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deute- 
ronomy. (See their proper articles, and also Moses.) 
Some critics have disputed that Moses was the author 
of the Pentateuch, upon the following grounds :— 
There are in it, (1.) several things that agree neither 
to the age nor the character of this legislator. The 
author speaks of Moses much to his advantage ; (see 
Numb. xii. 3.) and he speaks always in the third per- 
son, (2.) The author sometimes abridges his narra- 
tion, like a writer who collected from ancient me- 
moirs. Sometimes he interrupts the thread of his dis- 
course; e.g. he makes Lamech the bigamist say, 
Gen. iv. 23.) “Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
nearken unto my speech ; for I have slain a man to 
my wounding, and a young man to my hurt ;” with- 
out informing us previously to whom this relates. (3.) 
Such observations as Gen. xii. 6, cannot be reconcil- 
ed to the age of Moses, since the Canaanites con- 
tinued masters of Palestine during all the time of 
Moses. So, also, the passage out of the book of the 
Wars of the Lord, quoted Numb. xxi. 14, seems to 
lave been inserted afterwards, as also the first verses 
of Deuteronomy. (4.) The account of the death of 
‘Moses, at the conclusion of the same book, cannot 
have proceeded from his own pen; and the same may 
he observed of other passages, in which it is said, that 
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the places mentioned lay beyond Jordan; that the bed 
of Og was at Ramah to this day ; that the Havoth, or 
cities, of Jair, were known to the author, though prob- 
ably they had not that name till after the time of 
Moses, Numb. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14. (5.) It is ob- 
served, also, that some parts are defective. Thus, in 
Exod, xii. 8, we find Moses speaking to Pharaoh, 
where the author omits the beginning of his discourse, 
which is found in the Samaritan copy. In other 
places, also, the Samaritan adds what is deficient in the 
Hebrew text; and its additions seem to be so well 
connected with the rest of the discourse, that it is dif- 
ficult to separate them. (6.) There are, it is said, 
certain expressions in the Pentateuch, which can 
hardly agree with Moses, who was born and educated 
in Egypt; as, what he says of the earthly paradise, of 
the rivers that watered it; of the cities of Babylon, 
Erech, Resen and Calneh ; of the gold of Pison ; of 
the bdellium, and of the stone of Sohem, found in 
that country. These particulars, it is thought, prove 
that the author of the Pentateuch lived east of the 
Euphrates. 

These objections, however, are easily disposed of. 
The additions, the dislocations, and the omissions, re- 
ferred to, will not determine that Moses was not the 
author of the books. They only prove that some 
amendments have been made, either by adding, or by 
expunging. God has suffered that the sacred books 
should not be exempted from such alterations as pro- 
ceed from the hands of copiers, or which are conse- 
quences of great length of time. Ifa slight addition, 
or change, in the text of an author, be thought suffi- 
cient to deprive him of his labors, what writer could 
remain in possession of his work even a single 
century ? Besides, to divest Moses of a possession he 
has maintained for so many ages, as author of the 
Pentateuch ; a, possession supported by the joint tes- 
timony both of the synagogue and the church ; ofthe 
sacred writers both of the Old and New Testaments ; 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles, certainly requires 
proofs beyond reply, i. e. conclusive demonstrations ; 
whereas the objections are even below convincing 
arguments. 

So far Calmet, but since his time, the question of 
the originals of the Pentateuch has been discussed, 
with great acumen, and much critical investigation. 
The result seems to be not that those documents 
were composed, or arranged, since the days of Moses, 
(except so far as concerns Ezra’s revision for his edi- 
tion,) but that they existed before Moses, and were 
combined and regulated by him; perhaps, some of 
them were translated from more ancient memoirs, 
preserved in the families of Shem, Abraham, and the 
Hebrew patriarchs. As these came far east of the 
Euphrates, the objections derived from that incident 
are completely obviated by this supposition ; and the 
others dwindle into insignificance, by our better ac- 
quaintance with the ancient history of persons and 
places. 

It may be admitted, for instance, (1.) that the book 
of Genesis contains various repetitions, or double 
narratives of the same early events; (2.) that these 
duplicate narratives, when closely compared, present 
characteristic differences of style ; (3.) that these dif- 
ferences are too considerable, and too distinct, to ad- 
mit of any other explanation, than that of different 
originals, taken into association. This may be justi- 
fied by ashort extract from Kichhorn’s comparison of 
the two supposed original documents used by Moses 
containing histories of the deluge. 


PEN 
Record in which the name JEHOVAH occurs. 


Gen. vi. 5. And Jehovah saw that the wickedness 
of man was great on the earth, and that every imagi- 
nation uf the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually. 

7. And Jehovah said, I will destroy man whom I 
have created, from the face of the earth, both man 
and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of 
the air; for it repenteth me that I have made them. 

vii. 2. Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee 
by sevens, the male and his female; and of beasts 
unclean, by two, the male and his female. 

3. Of fowls also of the air by sevens, the male and 
the female, 
to keep seed alive on the face of the earth. 


5. And Noah did according to all that Jehovah had 
commanded him. 

1. And Jehovah said unto Noah, Come thou, and 
all thy house, into the ark. 


8. And Noah was six hundred years old, when the 
flood of waters was upon the earth. 


In this manner the ingenious author of this hypoth- 
esis proceeds to compare other passages. The 
reader will remark, that the most particular account 
is contained in that document in which the deity is 
denoted by the term Elohim; and this is its general 
character throughout. The system, however, is not 
without its difficulties; but for a discussion of these 
we must refer to those writers who have professedly 
treated on the subject. 

PENTECOST, ( Zertezoor,, the fiftieth ; day is un- 
derstood,) a feast celebrated the fiftieth day after the 
sixteenth of Nisan, which was the second day of the 
feast of the passover, Lev. xxiii. 15, 16. The He- 
brews call it the feast of weeks, (Exod. xxxiv. 22.) 
because it was kept seven weeks after the passover. 
They then offered the first-fruits of their wheat har- 
vest, which at that time was completed, Deut. xvi. 9, 
10. These first-fruits consisted in two loaves of un- 
leavened bread, of two assarons of meal, or of five 
pints of meal each, Lev. xxiii. 16,17. Some inter- 
preters think, that each family was obliged to give two 
loaves for first-fruits ; but others maintain, with more 
reason, that they offered but two loaves in the name 
of the whole nation. This is sufficiently marked by 
Josephus, who puts but one loaf of two assarons. In 
addition to these, they presented at the temple seven 
lambs of that year, one calf, and two rams, for a burnt- 
offering, two lambs for a peace-offering, and a goat 
for a sin-offering. We do not find that the Pentecost 
had an octave, though it was one of the three great 
solemnities, in which all the males were to appear be- 
fore the Lord. 

The Feast of Pentecost was instituted, first, to 
oblige the Israelites to repair to the temple of the 
Lord, and there to acknowledge his dominion over 
their country, and their labors, by offering to him 
the first-fruits of all their harvests. Secondly, to 
commemorate, and to render thanks to God for, the 
law given from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day after 
their coming out of Egypt. 

The Christian church also celebrates the Feast of 
Pentecost, fifty days, or seven weeks, after the pass- 
Over, or the resurrection of our Saviour. After the 
ascension of Christ, the apostles having retired to a 
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Record in which the name for God is Exonim. 


Gen. vi. 12. And the Elohim saw the earth, awl 
behold it was corrupt ; for all flesh had corrupted bis 
way on the earth. 


15, And the Elohim said to Noah, the end of all 
flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them; and behold, I will destroy 
them from under heaven. 

vi. 19. And of every living thing, of all flesh, two 
of every sort shalt thou bring into an ark, to keep 
them alive with thee; they shall be male and female. 

20. Of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of every creeping thing upon the earth 
after his kind: two of every sort shall come unto thee, 
to keep them alive. 

22. Thus did Noah ; according to all that the Elo- 
him had commanded him, so did he. 

18. And thou shalt come into the ark, thou and thy 
sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 


vii. 11. In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in 
the second month, the seventeenth day of the month, 
the same day were all the fountains of the great dee 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. 


house at Jerusalem, (which, it is said, was that of 
Mary the mother of John, on mount Sion,) they 
there waited for the Holy Ghost, which our Saviour 
had promised. On the day of Pentecost, about the 
third hour of the day, (nine o’clock in the morning,) 
suddenly they heard a great noise, like the rushing of a 
mighty wind, from heaven, which filled the whole 
house where the apostles were assembled. At the 
same time there appeared among them, as it were, 
tongues of fire, parted, or cloven, and resting on each 
of them; they were all immediately filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak different tongues 
or languages, as the Spirit gave them utterance, Acts 
ii. 1—3. There were then at Jerusalem some pious 
Jews of all nations, who were astonished to hear 
such a variety of languages; but others (probably 
Jews of Jerusalem) mocked, saying, “These people 
are full of new wiue.” Peter, therefore, took up 
their defence, and said, “These persons are by no 
means drunk, for it is yet but the third hour of the 
day : (on festival days they did not eat before noon, 
especially they tasted nothing before nine in the 
morning, which was an hour of prayer:) but this 
is the accomplishment of what was speken by Joel,” 
(ii. 28.) “I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh,” 
&ec. And then, “whoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved,” &c. Those who heard 
Peter were moved with compunction, and said, 
“Brethren, what must we do?” Peter answered 
them, “ Repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ, to obtain the remission of sins, and you shall 
also receive the Holy Ghost,” &e. They submit- 
ted, and that day were baptized about 3000 souls. 
A. D. 33. 

PEOR, or Puocor, a famous mountain beyond 
Jordan, which Eusebius places between Heshbon 
and Livias. The mountains Nebo, Pisgah and Peor, 
were near one another, and probably of the same 
chain of mountains ; and Cocceius thinks it imports a 
naked height, or, as we say, an open prospect, so 
a mountain free from impediments; what stands 
unsheltered ; plainly to be seen; the verter of a high 
hill. It was the name of a mountain, standing very 
favorably for a distant prospect; “a prospect station 


PER 


in an open place,” Numb. xxiii. 28. We may say 
the same of Beth Peor, (Deut. iii. 29.) which appears 
to have been on an eminence; as the valley in which 
Israel abode was over against it, chap. iv. 46. It was 
% temple, we may suppose, with a village at least 
around it. 

PEREA, from Gr. zigav, beyond, signifies the 
country beyond Jordan, or east of that river, espe- 
cially on the south. Josephus says that it had its 
limits, at Philadelphia east, the Jordan west, Ma- 
cheron south, aid Pella north. Sometimes the word 
Perea is taken in a more extensive signification, for 
the whole country beyond Jordan. Jt was enclosed 
on the east by mountains, which divided it from 
Arabia Deserta. The name does not occur in Serip- 
ture. 


PEREZ-UZZA, the breach of Uzza, the name of a | 


place, 2 Sam. vi. 8. Uzzah is spelt differently, 
where the reason of the appellation is assigned, 1 
Chron. xiii. 11. See Uzza. 

PERFECTION. The Son of God commands his 
disciples (Matt. y. 48.) to be perfect, even as their 
Father in heaven is perfect. Not that we can ever 
attain his perfection, but we ought constantly to be 
making advances towards it: we ought always to 
propose it to ourselves as our pattern, in the exer- 
cise of all virtue, and especially his merey and char- 
ity. Hence Luke says, in the parallel passage, “ Be 
ye, therefore, merciful, as your Father also is merci- 
ful,” Luke vi. 36. In Matt. xix. 21, our Saviour 
says, that he who would be perfect niust forsake all 
and follow him; and in Luke vi. 40, that the disciple 
who would arrive at perfection must become like 
his master. Paul often exhorts his disciples to be 
perfect; that is, to acquire the perfection of Chris- 
tianity, to be convinced of the excellence of it, and to 
practise its truths, 1 Cor. i. 10; xiv. 10, &c. 

In the Old Testament, the werds perfect and per- 
fection answer to the Hebrew words Thdm and 
Thammim, which properly signify entire and com- 
plete; without blemish or defect; irreprehensible, 
perfect. Thus it is said, (Gen. vi. 9.) “Noah was a 
just man, and perfect in his generations.” And God 
says to Abraham, (Gen. xvii. 1.) “I am the Almighty 
God; walk before me, and be thou perfect.” And 
speaking to his people, (Deut. xviii. 13.) “Thou shalt 
he perfect with the Lord thy God.” In all these 
places, perfect is put for a character without re- 
proach; unreprovable, sincere. So to serve God 
with a perfect heart, is to serve him faithfully, purely, 
not admitting a rival. Perfect joined with knowl- 
edge, law, charity, work, &c. signifies whatever may 
make those things complete, finished, entire, with- 
out deficiency. Paul says, (Heb. vii. 19.) “The law 
made nothing perfect;” i. e. it may be said to give 
only sketches of things ; to enjoin things of less per- 
fection than what the gospel requires. 

PERFUMES ; the use of perfumes was common 
among the Hebrews, and the orientals generally, be- 
fore it was known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Moses also speaks of the art of the perfumer, in 
FeyPt and gives the composition of two perfumes, 
( xod. xxx. 25.) of which one was to be offered to 

he Lord, on the golden altar; and the other (Exod. 
xxx, 34, &c.) to be used for anointing the high-priest 
and his sons, the tabernacle, and the vessels of di- 
vine service, Exod. xxx. 23. The former of these, 
called incense, was composed of stacte, the onyx, or 
odoriferous shell-fish, of galbanum, and incense, cach 
of equal weight. It was sacred and inviolable, and 
it was forbidden, on eo of death, for any man 
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whatever to use it. The other perfurne was rather 
an unction, to anoint the priests and sacred vessels 
of the tabernacle. It was composed of the best 
myrrh 500 shekels, of cinnamon 250 shekels, of can- 
na aromatica a like quantity, of cassia aromatica 500 
shekels; and 1 hin of oil-olive. God reserved this 
cintment, or perfume, for his own service; and 
whoever should make it, either for himself or another, 
was to be cut off from his people. 

The Hebrews had also perfumes for embalming 
their dead. The composition is not exactly known, 
but they used myrrh, aloes and other strong and as- 
tringent drugs, proper to prevent infection and cor- 
ruption, See EmBaLmine. 

In addition to these perfumes, there are others 
noticed in Scripture. Those, for example, which 
king Hezekiah preserved in his repositories. “The 
spices and precious ointment ;” (2 Kings xx, 13.) and 
those burned with the body ofking Asa, 2 Chron. xvi. 
14, Judith perfumed her face when she was to ap- 
pear before Holofernes ; and they prepared the vir- 
gins which were to appear before the kings of Persia, 
for six months together, by the use of oil of myrrb, 
and for six other months, by various perfumes and 
sweet-scented oils, Esth. ¥. 12. The spouse in the 
Canticles commends the perfumes of her lover ; who 
in return says, that the perfumes of his spouse sur- 
pass the most excellent odors. He names particu- 
larly the spikenard, the canna aromatica, cinnamon, 
myrrh and aloes, as composing these perfumes. The 
voluptuous woman described by Solomon (Prov. vii. 
17.) says, that she had perfumed both her duan and 
her bed with myrrh, aloes and cinnamon. The 
book of Wisdom (ii. 7.) encourage one another to 
the use of the most Juxurious and costly perfumes. 
Isaiah reproaches Judea, whom he describes as a 
faithless spouse to God, as being painted and _per- 
fumed to please strangers: (Isa. Ivii. 9.) “Thou 
wentest to the king with ointment, and didst in- 
crease thy perfumes ;” and Ezekiel (xxiii. 41.) seems 
to accuse the Jews with having profaned the odors 
and perfumes, whose use wasreserved to sacred things, 
by applying them to their own use: “Thou satest 
upon a stately bed, and a table prepared befcre it, 
whereupon thou hast set mive incense and mine 
oil.” Amos (vi. 6.) inveighs against the rich men of 
Ephraim, who drank costly wines, and perfumed 
themselves with the most precious oils. The wo- 
man-sinner (Luke vii. 37.)and Mary Magdalen (John 
xii, 3.) anointed our Saviour’s feet with costly per- 
fume. That of Mary Magdalen was spikenard. 

These instances show the taste of the ancient He- 
brews, which was, and still is, the taste of the orien- 
tals, who made much use of scents and perfumes. 
They prove, also, that both men and women used 
them, and that wise and serious men condemned the 
too frequent and affected use of them. It may also 
be observed, that to abstain from perfumes, scents 
and unctions, was esteemed a part of mortification. 
(See Esth. xiv; 2 Dan. x. 3.) _ : 

Solomon says, “that dead flies cause the ointment 
of the apothecary to send forth a stinking savor Bh 
i. e. as one dead fly is sufficient to spoil the scent of 
a whole box of perfumes; so one fault is enough to 
destroy a man’s good name. 

PERGA, a an of Pamphylia, Acts xiii. 14. This 
is not a maritime city, but situated on the river Ces- 
tus, at some distance from its mouth. It was one of 
the most considerable cities in Pamphylia ; and 
when that province was divided into two parts, this 
city became the metropolis of one part, and Sidé of 
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the other. There was, on a neighboring mountain, 
a very famous temple of Diana, surnamed Pergza. 
from the city. 

PERGAMOS, (now Bergamo,)a city of Mysia, in 
Asia Minor, and the residence of the Attalian princes. 
There was here collected by the kings of this 
race a noble library of 200,000 volumes, which was 
afterwards transported to Egypt by Cleopatra, and 
added to the library at Alexaudria. Hence the Latin 
name pergamentum for parchment. Our Lord 
(Rey. ii. 12.) speaks to the angel, or bishop, of Per- 
gamus thus: “I know thy works, and where thou 
dwellest, even where Satan’s seat is; and thou hold- 
est fast ny name,” &c. 

PERJURY. The law of God severely con- 
demned perjury, false oaths, vows and promises 
made without an intention to perform them, Lev. 
xix. 12; Exod. xxiii. 13. Perjury offends against 
the veracity and justice of God himself, and is a 
great insult on his majesty, by appealing to him as a 
witness toa lie, and engaging his mighty name in 
commission of acrime. Moses (Lev. v. 4, 5, 63 vi. 2, 
3.) seems to appoint sacrifices to atone for perjury ; 
which is contrary to Paul, who assures us, that the 
sacrifices and ceremonies of the law did not really 
remit sins, but only purify legal faults, Heb. vii. 18; 
Gal. ii. 16; Rom. viii. 3; Heb. ix. 9, 13. It must, 
therefore, be presumed, that the sacrifices ordained 
by Moses, regarded only the ignorance or temerity of 
him who had made a rash promise, or a secret oath, or 
promise. Or he supposes, that he who was permitted 
to offer such a sacrifice, had already expiated his 
sin, by a perfect repentance and contrition ; of which 
the prescribed external sacrifice is only the public 
acknowledgment, or ratification, as we may say, to 
satisfy for faults committed, by approaching holy 
things in a state of defilement. The wilful perjurer 
was punished by the sentence of the judges, when 
he was found guilty. (See Lev. v. 1; xix. 8; xx. 17, 
19, 20; xxiv. 15; Numb. ix. 13.) 

PERIZZITES, or Puoeres«y, ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine, who had mingled with the Canaanites, 
or were themselves descendants of Canaan. They 
appear to have had no fixed habitations, and lived 
sometimes in one country and sometimes in another. 
There were some of them on each side of the river 
Jordan, in the mountains, and in the plains. In sey- 
eral places of Scripture the Canaanites and Perizzites 
are mentioned as the chief people of the country ; 
as in the time of Abraham and Lot, Gen, xiii. 7. 
The tribe of Ephraim complaining to Joshua, that 
they were too much confined in their possession, he 
bade them go, if they pleased, into the mountains of 
the Perizzites and Rephaim, and there clear the land, 
cultivate and inhabit it, Josh. xvii. 15. Solomon 
subdued the remains of these people, which the Is- 
raelites had not rooted ent, and made them tribu- 
tary, 1 Kings ix. 20, 21 ; 2 Chron. viii. 7, The Periz- 
zites are mentioned by Ezra, after the return from 
Babylon; and several Israelites had married wives 
from among them, Ezra ix. 1. See CanaaniTEs, 
p. 244. 

PERSECUTION has in all ages been the portion 
of good men. Cain persecuted Abel; Joseph was 
persecuted by his brethren; David by Saul; Elijah 
and Elisha by Ahab; the prophets by the kings and 
people of their time ; our Saviour by Herod, and the 
chief of the Jews; John the Baptist and the apostles 
by the enemies of piety, truth and justice of every 
description. It is a maxim laid down by the apostle 
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persecution ; (2 Tim. iii. 12.) but our Lord pro- 
nounces them happy, Matt. vill. 83—10, 

PERSIA, (in Heb. v1», Phars, Ezek. xxvii. 10.) a 
vast region in Asia, the south-western province of 
which appears to have been the ancient Persia, and 
is still called Pharsislan, or Fars. The Persians who 
became so famous after Cyrus, the founder of their 
monarchy, were anciently called Elamites; and in 
the time of the Roman emperors, Parthians. See 
PARTHIANS. 

The Arabians say, that Fars, the father of the Per 
sians, was son of Azaz, or Arphaxad, son of Shem. 
Others derive him from Japheth; but the Persians 
derive their origin from Kaijumarath, who is among 
them what Adam is with us. They assure us that 
they have always had kings of their own nation, 
whose succession has never been Jong interrupted. 
The Dilemites, the Curdes, and even the oriental 
Turks, according to some authors, are descended 
from the Persians. The Dilemites inhabit the shores 
of the Caspian sea, called also the sea of Dilem, from 
that nation ; the Curdes are scattered in Assyria, to 
which they give the name of Kurdistan; and the 
Turks bave withdrawn beyond the river Oxus, into 
Turkestan. 

Authors speak differently of the religion of the an- 
cient Persians. Herodotus says, * They had neither 
temples, nor statues, nor altars. They look on it as 
folly to make or to suffer any, because they did not 
believe, as the Greeks, that the gods were of human 
origin.” They sacrificed to Jupiter on the highest 
mountains, aud gave the name of God to the whole 
circuit of the heavens. They sacrificed also to the 
sun, and the moon, and the earth; to the fire, and 
the water, snd the winds. They originally knew no 
other gods but these, but subsequently they have 
learned from the Assyrians and the Arabians, to sac- 
rifice to Urania, or celestial Venus; whom the As- 
syrians call Militta, the Arabians, Alitta, and the 
Persians, Mithra. 

The modern Persians refer their religion to Abra- 
ham, whom some confound with Zoroaster, and 
others will have to be the master of Zoroaster 
They think the world was created in six days; that 
in the beginning God created a man and a woman, 
from) whom mankind are derived: that there are 
several terrestrial paradises, one universal del- 
uge, one Moses, one Solomon. All this, without 
doubt, is taken from the history of the Jews, and 
from the traditions of the Mahometans. 

hey hold, says D’Herbelot, one eternal God, 
called ini their language Jesdan, or Oromazdes, who 
is the true God, called by the Arabians Allah, the 
author of all good; also another god, produced by 
darkness, whom they name Aherman, (properly the 
Eblis of the Arabians, or the devil,) the author of all 
evil. They have a very great veneration for light, 
and a great aversion from darkness. God the Crea- 
tor of all things has produced light and darkness, and 
from a mixture of these two, of good and evil, of gen- 
eration and corruption, the composition and decom- 
position of the parts of the world is effected and will 
always continue, till light withdrawing itself on one 
side, and darkness on the other, shall cause a destruc- 
tion and dissolution. This is the substance of the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, which is still maintained by the 
Magians, or Guebres, who worship fire; and who 
always, when they pray, turn themselves towards the 
rising sun. 

The early history of the Persians, like that of most 
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plexity. We have already suggested their descent 
from Shem, through his son Wlam, after whom they 
were origimally named. It is probable that they en- 
joyed their independence for several ages, with a mo- 
narchical succession of their own; until they were 
subdued by the Assyrians, and their country attached 
asa province to that empire. This event is adum- 
brated in Persian history by the invasion of a foreign 
tyrant, pamed Zobruk. From this period, both sacred 
and profane writers distinguish the kingdom of the 
Medes from that of the Persians. It is not improba- 
ble that, during this period, petty revolutions might 
have occasioned temporary disjunctions of Persia 
from its sister kingdom, and that the Persian king 
was quickly again made sensible of his true allegiance. 
Such an event appears to have occurred in the reign 
of Pharaoh, who defeated the revolted Persians, and 
reduced them to a more complete subjection. 

Dejoces, the father of Phraortes, is said to have 
built the city of Ecbatana, and to have established its 
government. But it is probable that it was founded 
before this alleged period, and only strengthened and 
extended by Dejoces. Dejoces was killed in an ac- 
tion with Nebuchadnezzar king of Assyria, as related 
in the book of Judith, and was succeeded by his son 
Phraortes. Phraortes afterwards subdued the Persians 
and other Asiatic nations. He ultimately was killed 
before the walls of Nineveh. 

Cyaxares, his son, succeeding to the throne of 
Media, undertook to be revenged upon the Assyrians, 
He defeated them, and led the Medes a second time 
to the walls of Nineveh. His suiecess was impeded 
by his being called off by some invading Scythians ; 
but he afterwards renewed his attempts, and de- 
stroyed that great city, 612 B.C. See Mepra. 

edia, having vanquished her great rival, enjoyed 
a long interval of peace, during the reign of Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares. But his successor, Cyaxares the 
second, united with the Persians against the Bab- 
ylonians, and gave the command of the combined 
armies to Cyrus, who took the city of Babylon, 
killed Belshazzar, and terminated that kingdom, 
538 B.C. 

Cyrus succeeded to the thrones of Media and Per- 
sia, and completed the union between those countries. 
He extended his dominion beyond the greatest limits 
of that of the kings of Assyria. 
remark, that, previous to this union, Daniel speaks of 
the law of the Medes and Persians being the same. 
The union was effected B. C. 536. The principal 
events, relating to Scripture, which occurred during 
the reign of Cyrus, were the restoration of the Jews, 
the rebuilding the city and temple, and the subduc- 
tion of Babylon. Of the successors of Cyrus, differ- 
ent accounts are given by different histories. The 
Persian annals give four, from Cyrus to Artaxerxes ; 
the sacred annals five, and the Grecian siz. The 
order of princes as given in the book of Ezra is, Cy- 
rtaxerxes, Darius, Artaxerxes; 
Xerxes, who reigned between Darius and Artaxerxes, 
being omitted to be mentioned, because nothing im- 
portant in the Jewish history occurred during his 
Ahasuerus was Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. 
He was too much engrossed with Egyptian affairs 
to pay much regard to the Jews; and during his 
reign the progress of their works at Jerusalem was 
nearly su led. His successor, Artaxerxes, was the 
usurper Smerdis the Magian, by whose decree a total 
stop was put to the buildings at Jerusalem. The next, 
according to Seripture succession, is Darius, called, 
by profane historians, Darius Hystaspes. He em- 
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powered the Jews to resume the works at Jerusalem, 
and likewise granted them other privileges ; by virtue 
of which, the temple, which had been twenty years 
in building, was completed. 

Xerxes, the successor of Darius, is briefly men- 
tioned in Scripture, by Daniel, as the fourth king 
from Cyrus, who, “by his strength, and through his 
great riches, should stir up all against the realm of 
Grecia.” That he invaded Greece with an immense 
army, is known to every one in the least acquainted 
with ancient history. He continued the privileges 
which his father Darius had granted to the Jews. 

Artaxerxes, called by the Greeks Longimanus, from 
the length of his hands, and Ahasuerus in the book 
of Esther, is rendered memorable principally on the 
account of the friendship he evinced to the Jews, 
which it is thought proceeded from the intercession 
of Esther, his queen, 

[Later interpreters, however, have come to different 
results in regard to several of these kings. These 
may be seen under the articles Arraxerxes I, and 
particularly under Anasvuerus IJ. R. 

With Artaxerxes the history of Persia, as relatin 
to the Scriptures, terminates. Persia, however, is still 
a country to which we may recur for an illustration 
of the manners and usages described in the Scriptures. 
The character of the Persian government is absolute- 
ly despotic. The fiat of the king, which in reality is 
the law of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not, is as positive and immutable as at the period 
when Daniel wrote; and has exerted a correspond- 
ing and very marked influence on the manners and 
customs of the people. 

PERSIS, a Roman lady, whom Paul salutes, 
(Rom. xvi. 12.) and calls his beloved sister. 

PESTILENCE, or Puacur, in the Hebrew 
tongue, as in most others, expresses all sorts of dis- 
tempers and calamities. The Hebrew +35, Deber, 
which properly signifies the plague, is extended to all 
epidemical and contagious diseases. The prophets 
generally connect together the sword, the pestilence 
and the famine, as three evils which generally accom- 
pany each other. 

The pestilent man (Prov. xv. 12. Vulg.) is the 
scorner, the pretended free-thinker, who diverts himself 
with the simplicity of good people, and with the timid- 
ity of pious souls. The seat of the scorner, mentioned 
in the first Psalm, is the seat of such pernicious people. 
Solomon in many places cautions his readers against 
their discourses. ‘The scorner loves not him that re- 
proves him, Prov. xix. 25. The correction of such 
scoffers is great instruction for the weak, the low, the 
foolish, and, generally, those that want light and un- 
derstanding. Tertullus, the advocate of the Jews, 
says, (Acts xxiv. 5.) that Paul was a pestilent fellow, 
acommon disturber and mover of sedition, because 
he maintained that Jesus was the Christ. Jeremiah 
gives to Babylon the name of the contagious moun- 
tain, because it spread the infection of idolatry and 
superstition through the whole world. ‘The Messiah 
says, (Hosea xiii. 14.)“O death, I will be thy plagues ; 
O grave, I will be thy destruction.” Jerome trans- 
lates it. And in Psalm xci. 3, the Hebrew has, “ He 
shall deliver thee from the snares of the hunter, and 
from the dangerous pestilence.” 

PETER, the apostle, was born at Bethsaida, and 
was son of John, Jona, or Joanna, and brother of An- 
drew, John i. 42, 43. His original name was Simon 
or Simeon, but when our Saviour called him to the 
apostleship, he added the name Cephas, hat is, (in 
Syriac,) a stone or rock; in Greek and Latin, Petra, 
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whence Peter. He was married; and dwelt with 
his mother-in-law, and his wife, at Capernaum, on 
the lake of Gennesareth, Mark i. 29; Matt. viii. 14; 
Luke iv. 38. Andrew, having been called by Christ, 
met his brother Simon,and prevailed upon him to come 
to Jesus, John i, 41. (A. D. 30.) After having passed 
one day with our Saviour, they returned to their or- 
dinary occupation, of fishing, though it is thought 
they were present with him at the marriage of Cana 
in Galilee. ‘Towards the end of the same year, Jesus, 
being on the shore of the lake of Gennesareth, while 
Peter and Andrew were busy washing their nets, 
(Luke v. 1, &c.) entered their boat, and bade Peter 
throw out his nets into the sea, in order to fish. Pe- 
ter obeyed, though he had been fishing the whole 
night without success. he fish taken at this draught 


were 50 many, that their own vessel, and that of 


James and John, the sons of Zebedee, were filled. 
The miracle so impressed the mind of Peter, that he 
threw himself at the feet of Jesus, and said, “ Depart 
from me, Lord, for Iam a sinner.” Jesus, however, 
bade them follow him, and promised to make them 
fishers of men. ‘The four quitted their boats and fol- 
lowed him. 
Jesus, coming to Capernaum some time after this, 


(Luke iv. 38; Matt. viii. 14.) entered the house of 


Peter, where his mother-in-law lay sick of a fever. 
He immediately healed her ; and she assisted to serve 
them. A little while before the feast of the passover 
of the following year, (A. D. 32.) after he returned into 
Galilee, he chose twelve apostles, among whom Peter 
has the first place. 

Upon one occasion, as our Saviour was near Ceesa- 
rea Philippi, he asked his apostles, whom men took 
him to be, Matt. xvi. 13,14. They answered, some 
took him for John the’ Baptist, others Elias, others 
Jeremiah, or one of the old prophets. “ But whom do 
you say that 1 am?” inguired Jesus. Simon Peter 
answered, “ You are the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Jesus said to him, “ Happy are you, Simon, 
son of Jona, for flesh and blood has not revealed this 
to you, but my Father who is in heaven. Your name 
is Peter, [rock,] and on this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. I will give you the keys of the kingdom of heay- 
en, and whatsoever you shall bind on earth, shall be 
also bound in heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” (See Key.) About 
eight days after this, he was transfigured on a moun- 
tain, and had with him Peter, James and John, whom 
he showed a glimpse of his glory. Peter, being in an 
ecstasy, and seeing Moses and Elias with Jesus, ex- 
claimed, “ Lord, it is good for us to be here; if you 
please, we will make three tents, one for you, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias!” Matt. xvii. Luke 
ix. 28. 

One day, as Jesus was speaking concerning the for- 


giveness of injuries, (Matt. xviii. 21, 22.) Peter asked. 


him how often they must forgive; whether seven 
times. Jesus answered, Seventy times seven. On 
another occasion, (Matt. xix. 27.) as he was speaking 
ofthe danger of riches, Peter said to him, “ Lord, we 
have left all to follow thee; what reward shall we 
have?” Jesus answered, “ An hundred-fold, even in 
this world, and in the other world eternal life.” 

On the Wednesday before his passion, as they sat 
on the mount of Olives, he, with the other apostles, 
asked Jesus, when the temple was to be destroyed. 
On Thursday he was sent with John to prepare for 
the passover ; and in the evening, when Jesus was at 
table, and began to speak of him who should betray 
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him, Peter made signs to John, to ask him who this 
could be. After supper, the disciples disputed who 
should be the greatest; upon which Jesus, laying 
aside his garments, washed their feet, to give them 
an example of humility. Peter reluctantly consent- 
ed, and that not till after Jesus had told him that if 
he did not wash his feet, he could have no part in 
him, John xiii. 6—10, Just before the apprehension 
of our Lord, he cautioned Peter of his danger: “ Pe- 
ter, Satan has desired to sift you as men sift wheat: 
—but I have prayed for you, that your faith may not 
fail; and when you are converted, confirm your 
brethren.” Peter declared he wag ready to follow 
his Master every where, even to death; but Jesus 
foretold to him, that he would abjure him three times 
that very night, before the cock should crow. When 
supper was ended, our Saviour went to the garden 
of Olives, taking Peter, James and John apart, as 
witnesses of his agony. Here Peter, though he had 
lately shown so much resolution, fell asleep with the 
rest; which occasioned Jesus’ affectionate reproof: 
— “Do you sleep, Simon ? Could you not watch with 
me one hour?” Mark xiv. 87; Matt. xxvi. 40, é&c. 

Judas having come out with the soldiers to seize 
Jesus, Peter drew his sword, and cut off the right 
ear of Malchus, servant to the high-priest ; which 
Jesus perceiving, bade him put up his sword, adding, 
those who fight with the sword perish by the sword ; 
and at the same time healing Malchus’s ear, John 
xviil, 10, &c. Jesus being led to the house of Caia- 
phas, Peter followed at a distance, and mingled with 
the soldiers and servants in the hall. While warm- 
ing himself at the fire, a maid-servant said, “ Surely 
this man was with Jesus of Nazareth!” But Peter 
answered, “I know not what you say; I do not 
so much as know the man.” A short time afterwards, 
another maid recognized him. But Peter denied it 
with an oath; as he did a third time. At this mo- 
ment the cock crowed the second time, and Jesus, 
being in the hall, and not far from Peter, turned and 
looked on him, which bringing to his remembrance 
that Jesus had said to him, before the cock crowed 
twice he should deny him thrice, he rushed out of 
the house and wept bitterly, Matt. xxvi. 73, 75; 
Mark xiv. 80, 72. 

It is said that his compunction was so acute that 
he remained in secret, and in tears, during the whole 
time of our Saviour’s passion (Friday and Saturday ;) 
but on Sunday morning Jesus being risen, and Mary 
having been at the tomb, and not finding the body of 
Jesus, she ran into the city, to tell Peter and John 
that their Master was taken away. The two disci- 
ples ran to the sepulchre, and Peter saw the linen 
clothes in which the body had been wrapped. They 
returned to Jerusalem, not. understanding what had 
come to pass; but on the same day our Saviour ap- 
peared to Peter, John xx.; Luke xxiv. 12, 34, &c.; 
Mark xvi. 7. 

Some days after this, while Peter with some oth- 
ers of the apostles were fishing on the lake of Gen- 
nesareth, Jesus visited and dined with them; and 
after dinner gave to Peter the memorable and im- 
pressive charge, “Feed my sheep ;” adding, “TI tell 
you for a truth, that when you were young, you 
girded yourself and went where you pleased; but 
now you are old, another shall gird you, and lead 
you where you would not go.” 

From this time, Peter’s zeal in his Master’s service 
was unabating, and his boldness not to be subdued. 
On the day of Pentecost, he stood forth in the defence 
of his brethren, who were charged by the unthinking 
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Jews with drunkenness, and so powerfully urged the 
completion of the prophecies in the person of Jesus, 
that a great number were converted,” Acts ii. When 
taken before the Sanhedrim, with his companion 
John, in consequence of having healed the cripple, 
at the Beautiful gate of the temple, he boldly and un- 
dauntedly charged that corrupt body with having 
erucified the Messiah, and refiised, at the risk of’ his 
life, to refrain from preaching the truth to the people, 
Acts iv. 

Upon several other occasions, Peter was subjected 
to imprisonment and scourging, in consequence of 
his zeal and fervor in the service of his divine Mas- 
ter; but none of these things moved him, nor retard- 
ed his labors in publishing the gospel. After having 
visited Samaria, where Philip had been declaring the 
word of life, and conferring the Holy Spirit upon 
many of those who had believed, Peter visited the 
disciples from city to city. At Lydda, he cured 
ffneas, who had been paralytic for eight years. At 
Joppa, he restored Tabitha to life. And at Caesarea 
of Palestine, he opened the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles, by converting and baptizing the family of Cor- 
nelius, a man who feared God, and desired to be 
instructed in the gospel, Acts ix. 10. 

Upon his return to Jerusalem, his fellow apostles, 
who did not yet fully understand the economy of 
God, in his purposes toward the Gentiles, charged 
him with a violation of the law, in his intercourse 
with the uncircumcised ; Peter, however, related the 
whole affair to them from the beginning, which led 
them to rejoice and glorify God, in that he had also 
granted.to the Gentiles repentance unto life, Acts xi. 

It is thought that soon after this, Peter went to An- 
tioch, where he founded a Christian church, A. D. 
36; and after visiting Asia Minor, Bithynia, Cappa- 
docia, Pontus, and perhaps some of the provinces 
further north, he returned to Jerusalem, where he 
was, A. D. 44, at the passover. In this year, Herod 
Ree began a persecution against the church, in 
which James the greater, brother of John, was slain, 
and Peter apprehended for the purpose of being put 
to death, On the very night before he was to have 
been executed, however, and while he was sleeping 
loaded with chains, between two soldiers, the angel 
of the Lord awoke him, opened the prison, and 
brought him out into the street. At the house of 
Mary the mother of John, he found many of the 
faithful assembled at prayer, on his behalf, and they 
all glorified God for his deliverance, Acts xii. 

e soon afterwards left Jerusalem, and we lose 
sight of him, till the council at Jerusalem, A. D. 51. 
At Antioch, Peter, as his custom had been, ate and 
drank with the Gentiles, without regarding the Mo- 
saic distinctions of meats. But when some convert- 
ed Jews from Jerusalem arrived, being unwilling to 
offend them, he separated himself from the convert- 
ed Gentiles. Paul, however, fearing this might be 
interpreted as if meant to revoke and annul what he 
had determined in the council of Jerusalem, ex- 
postulated with him on the impropriety of such a 
cow and Peter submitted to his judgment, Gal. 

itd 

From this time, little is known of Peter, Eusebius 
informs us that Origen, in the third tome of his Ex- 
position on Genesis, wrote to this purpose: “Peter 
is supposed to have preached to the Jews of the dis- 
persion in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia 
and Asia, And at length, coming to Rome, was cru- 
cified with his head downwards; himself having de- 
sired that it might be in that manner.” Some learned 
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men think, that Peter, in the latter part of his life, 
went into Chaldea, and there wrote his First Epistle ; 
because the salutation of the church at Babylon is 
sent init. But their opinion is not supported by the 
testimony of ancient writers. Lardner says, “It 
seems to me, that when Peter left Judea, he went 
again to Antioch, the chief city of Syria. Thence 
he might go into other parts of the continent, par- 
ticularly Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia, which are expressly mentioned at the be- 
ginning of his First Epistle. In those countries he 
might stay a good while. It is very likely that he 
did so; and that he was well acquainted with the 
Christians there, to whom he afterwards wrote two 
epistles. When he left those parts, I think he went 
to Rome ; but not till after Paul had been in that 
city, and was gone from it.” 

Many ancient writers have said, that Peter was 
crucified at Rome, while Nero persecuted the Chris- 
tians. And their opinion has been espoused by 
learned men, both Papists and Protestants. Some, 
however, particularly Sealiger, Sulmasius, Spanheim, 
and others, deny that Peter ever was at Rome. If 
the reader wishes to see the evidence from antiquity 
ou which Peter’s having been at Rome rests, he will 
find it fully set forth by Lardner, who concludes his 
inquiry as follows: “ This is the general, uncontra- 
dicted, disinterested testimony of ancient writers in 
the several parts of the world, Greeks, Latins, Syri- 
aps. As our Lord’s prediction concerning the death 
of Peter is recorded in one of the four Gospels, it is 
very likely that Christians would observe the accom- 
plishment of it, which must have been in some place. 
And about this place, there is no difference among 
Christian writers of ancient times. Never any other 
place was named, besides Rome ; nor did any other 
city ever glory in the martyrdom of Peter. It is not 
for our honor, nor for our interest, either as Chris- 
tians or Protestants, to deny the truth of events as- 
certained by early and well-attested tradition. Tf any 
make an ill use of such facts, we are not accountable 
for it. We are not, from a dread of such abuses, to 
overthrow the credit of all history, the consequences 
of which would be fatal.” (Macknight.) 

Episrirs of Perer.—We have two epistles attrib- 
uted to Peter, by the common consent of the Chris- 
tianchurch. The genuineness of the First has never 
been disputed, and is referred to as his aceredited 
work, by several of the apostolical fathers. Com- 
mentators have been divided in opinion, as to the 
persons to whom this Epistle was primarily address- 
ed; the best sustained hypothesis is, that it was in- 
tended for the Jewish and Gentile believers, indis- 
criminately, who were resident in the provinces 
enumerated in the introductory verses. It was writ- 
ten from Babylon, but whether the Chaldean or the 
Egyptian Babylon, cannot be determined. (See Bas- 
YLoN.) The Second Epistle was addressed to the 
same persons as the former one; its general design 
being to confirm the doctrines which had been de- 
livered in that, and to excite the Christian converts 
to a course of conduct becoming im every respect 
their high profession of attachment to Christ. 

Mr. Taylor conjectures that the First Epistle of 
Peter might be a kind of response to the Epistle of 
Paul to the Galatians. It is remarkable, he observes, 
that the tenor of this address is altogether indepen- 
dent of any respect to the Mosaic economy ; that is 
scarcely alluded to, certainly, it is not recommended 
Nevertheless, it is evident from the energy of the 
writer’s expressions, (chap. v. 12.) “I have written to 
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ou, exhorting you, and strongly testifying that this 
is the true grace of God in which ye stand,” that he 
felt a constraining necessity for clearly stating, as it 
were, under his hand, those principles which some, 
in their excess of zeal for Jegal observances, had 
confused, not to say impaired. And these persons 
were known to him: he does not mention them, but 
he corrects them: neither does he mention Paul, but 
he supports him. In his Second Epistle, however, 
he names Paul explicitly, and reminds his readers 
that this apostle had written an epistle “ to them,” iii. 
15. We have no evidence, however, of any epistle 
written by Paul to Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia or 
Bithynia: he wrote to the Galatians, and to them 
only. [But if Paul wrote to the Hebrews, they were 
of the same nation as those to whom Peter writes in 
their dispersion. See the Bibl. Repository, vol. ii. 
p- 412, seq. R.] Itis a hazarded opinion of Mac- 
knight, that “the persons to whom Peter’s Epistles 
were sent were, for the most part, Paul’s converts.” 
Surely not. Peter says, (i. 16.) “ We made known to 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and then he alludes to the transfiguration ; which 
he repeats, as what he had heretofore related to 
them. Paul could not do this. 

There is no mark of time in the First Epistle by 
which to fix its date. The Second fixes itself to a 
period not long before the decease of the writer. The 
mterval between them might be longer or shorter. 
If we assign an early date to the First, we must con- 
sider well where Sylvanus, if he were Paul's Silas, 
could be at the time: if we assign a later date, we 
must find circumstances so adjusted as to allow that 
Paul should receive, from the Sylvanus of Peter, the 
satisfaction of perusing Peter’s Epistle, and of seeing 
corrected the errors of those who were misleading 
the Galatians. Each of these propositions has its 
difficulty, and must not be rashly determined on. It 
is clear, that Peter, when he wrote his Second Epis- 
tle, knew that Paul’s writings were numerous ; though 
it seems advisable to take the term all ‘his Epistles,’ 
rather generally than absolutely, rather loosely than 
strictly. 

PETRA, the capital of Idumea. See Sena. 

PHARAOH. It has generally been supposed, that 
the term “ Pharaoh” is not employed by any Greek 
authors, prior to the establishment of Christianity ; 
but only occurs in Scripture, and in the works of the 
Jewish historian, Josephus. Dr. Willan, however, 
has shown, from some passages in the Euterpe of 
Herodotus, that this ancient writer intended to ex- 
press in Grecian characters the same word, which is 
originally Egyptian ; and that he has also very satis- 
factorily explained its meaning. Josephus, in his 
Jewish Antiquities, (b. vill. ch. vi.) says, “The title 
of Pharaoh was applied to the kings of Egypt, from 
Menes to the time of Solomon, but not afterwards ; 
the word signified a king, in the Egyptian language.” 
According to the information received by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus, from the Hierophants of 
Egypt, that country had been governed during a pe- 
riod of 18,000 years, first by its principal divinities, 
and afterwards by a dynasty of heroes, or demi-gods, 
the offspring of the former ; and lastly, by a series of 
mortal princes, who reigned during another period 
of more than 14,000 years, commencing with Menes, 
and terminating with Psammenitus, when Egypt be- 
came a province of the Persian empire. Herodotus 
says, from Menes, the first mortal king, to Sethos, 
priest of Vulcan, (contemporary with the Assyrian 
monarch Sennacherib and with Hezekiah, prince 
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of Judah,) the Egyptian priests told him, “a period 
of 11,340 years, or 341 generations, had elapsed, in 
which there had been as many high-priests, and the 
same number of kings ; and, during that time, no di- 
vinity had appeared under a human form.” The mor- 
tal princes, who are said to have succeeded the gods, 
were denominated by the Egyptians, Pharaohs, or 
Pharaons ; or, as Herodotus writes it, Piréms, Heb. 
nyrs, Paréh. He saw colossal statues of them, and 
their contemporary high-priests, in the spacious 
temple at Thebes, where the priests informed him, 
“that each of those colossal figures was a Pirémis, 
descended from a Pirémis; and further asserted, 
that this had uniformly occurred to the number of 
341, in which series there was neither a god nor a 
hero.” He further remarks, that Pirémis, in the 
Egyptian language, is expressive of dignity and 
excellence (Kaiozuyudia): it seems, therefore, analo- 
gous to the title of Augustus, conferred by the Ro- 
man senate on Octavius Cesar, and retained by his 
successors in the empire. 

Mr. Bryant, in his “ Analysis of Ancient Mytholo- 
gy,” has made a distinction between Pharaén, as the 
word is written by Josephus, and the Pirém of He- 
rodotus. The former term, he thinks, is compounded 
of Phiand ourah, implying “the voice of Orus ;” be- 
cause “jl was no unusual thing, among the ancients, 
to call the words of their prince, the voice of God.” 
The observations of Herodotus and Josephus, so far, 
however, coincide, as to make it evident they meant 
the same title, or denomination, although they may 
have both, perhaps, somewhat altered the original 
word, by expressing it in the characters of -their re- 
spective languages. ‘The Greek writers, in general, 
disfigure the names of foreign places and persons, by 
adding the usual terminations of their own nouns, by 
transposing consonants, and by inserting vowels, in 
order to soften words of a harsh sound; thus, the 
name of the Persian king, Khosrou, is by them ex- 
pressed Kotiros; Ardshir is Artaxerxes; Baal is 
Belus; Addir-Dag is Atergatis ; Zeratusht is Zoroas- 
ter; Phrat, or Aphrat, is Kuphrates ; Ashur is Assyr- 
ia; Ashdod is Azotus; and Japha is expressed Joppe. 
An instance of a change similar to that of Pharaoh 
and Pirém, occurs in the name of the Egyptian king 
Hophra, who is called by Herodotus and Diodorus, 
Apries. In a treatise “On Providence,” written by 
Synesius, the celebrated bishop of Cyrene, there is a 
passage which coincides with and illustrates the ob- 
servations of Herodotus. He says, “The father of 
Osiris and Typhon was, at the same time, a king, a 
priest, and a philosopher. The Egyptian histories, 
also, rank him among the gods; for the Egyptians 
are disposed to believe, that many divinities reigned 
in succession, before their country was governed by 
men, and before their kings were reckoned in a gen- 
ealogical series by Petrém, after Peirém.” 

Hence it appears that Pharaoh is a title signifying 
dignity, honor, exaltation, May it not be analogous 
to the title of Hr@HNESss among ourselves? ‘The read- 
er will notice the customary, and perhaps inevitable, 
variations made by the Greeks, in writing, and, no 
doubt, in pronouncing, oriental names; because it 
may tend to moderate our surprise at those variations 
of certain names of the Old Testament, which occur 
in the New Testament, and which is especially no- 
ticeable in the genealogies of Matthew and Luke. 

[The word Pharaoh, according to Josephus, (Ant, 
viii. 6. 2.) and in the Coptic, (Jablonsky, Opuse. i. p 
374.) signifies king ; and comes from the Coptic word 
ouro with the article pi, viz. pi-ouro, pouro, phouro, i. €. 
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THE KiNG. The Hebrews, in adopting this word into 
their own language, (as also in the name Moses,) gave 
it a form adapted to a Hebrew etymology, and pre- 
serving at the same time, as nearly as possible, the 
original signification of the name. Hence they wrote 
it my», as if from y>>, leader, prince. (See the Bibl. 
Repository, vol. i. p. 581.) 

Bochart supposes that Pharaoh signifies a crocodile ; 
and it is a somewhat striking coincidence, that Cham- 
pollion has found, that the word ouro, with the article 

1-ouro, isthe Egyptian name of the serpent or dragon 

reus, Which is pointed out on all the monuments 
as a characteristic sign of Egyptian sovereigns. ‘This 
is a singular congruity; and it seems to explain the 
true signification of the title Pharaoh, and the reason 
why this symbol is placed upon the royal head-dresses. 
(See Greppo’s Essay on the Hieroglyphic System, 
&c. p. 85.) Does not this afford some illustration of 
the passage in Ezek. xxix. 3? “ Behold [ am against 
thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers,” &c. 

Of the kings of Egypt there are not less than eleven 
or twelve mentioned in Scripture, all of whom bore 
the general title of Pharaoh, except three. Along 
with this title, two of them have also other proper 
names, Necho and Hophra. The following is their 
order: some of them have been identified, by the la- 
bors of Champollion, with kings whose proper names 
we know from cther sources; while others still re- 
main in obscurity. 

1. Puaraon, (Gen. xii. 15, seq.) in the time of Abra- 
ham. (Greppo, p. 89.) 

2. Puaraon, the master of Joseph, Gen. xxxvii. 
36; xli. &c. Some suppose that the Pharaoh to 
whom Joseph became prime minister, was the 
son of the one mentioned in Gen. xxxvii. 36. 
(Greppo, p. 91, seq.) 

3. Puaraon, who knew not Joseph, and under 

whom Moses was born; perhaps Ramses Mei- 

amoun, Ex. i. 8, seq. (Greppo, p. 94.) 

PuHaraon, under whom the Israelites left Egypt, 

and who perished in the Red sea, Ex. v.—xiv. 

Probably Amenopl.is. (Greppo, p. 97, seq.) 

PxHaraog, in the time of David, 1 Kings xi. 

19—21. Perhaps Psonsenes. (Greppo, p. 112, 

seq. 

Pan ake the father-in-law of Solomon; 1 Kin 

iii. 15 vii. 8; ix, 16, 24. Probably Osochor. 

(Greppo, p. 114.) 

SuisHak, near the end of Solomon’s reign, and 

under Rehoboam, 1 Kings xi. 40; xiv. 25, 26; 

2 Chron. xii. 3. | Sesonchosis. (Greppo, p. 117.) 

From this time onward the proper names of the 

Egyptian kings are mentioned in Scripture. 

ZeERAu, the Ethiopian, 2 Chron. xiv. 9, seq. 

Rosenmiiller, with good reason, supposes him to 

have been a chief of the Arabian Ethiopia, hav- 

ing no connection with Egypt. (See Cusu, p. 

323. Greppo, p. 120.) 

So, or Sevechus, contemporary with Ahaz, 2 

Kings xvii. 4. (Greppo, p. 124.) 

Trraaxa, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, in the 

_time of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix.9; Isa. xxxvii. 9. 

Probably the T’earcho of Strabo, and the Taracles 

of Manetho. (Greppo, p. 125.) 

Puaraou Necuo, in the time of Josiah, 2 Kings 

xxiii. 29, 30, seq.; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20—24, seq. 

JVecho, the son of Psammetichus. (Greppo, p. 127.) 

See Herr, p. 373. 

Paaraon Hopnra, contemporary with Nebu- 


4. 


{1. 


12. 
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of Necho, and is the Apries of Herodotus. Sceé 
Apries. (Greppo, p. 129.) 

(See, in respect to all these kings, the article Eeypr, 
p. 373, seq. and Rosenmiiller’s Bibl. Geograph. vol. 
ti ead ta 

PHARISEES. This was the most celebrated and 
influential of the Jewish sects in the time of our Sa- 
viour, but its origin, like that of its antagonist and rival 
body the Sadducees, is involved in obscurity. The 
prophet Isaiah, indeed, as Briicker remarks, found 
among the Jews in his time several appearances of 
the spirit and character which afterwards distinguished 
this sect ; (Isa. lviii. 2, 3; lxv. 5.) but, as he adds, we 
have no proof that they existed as a distinct body in 
the prophetic age; nor do we find any traces of them 
prior to the time of the first Ptolemies, when oral tra- 
ditions, together with allegorical interpretations of the 
written law, were introduced. Although we meet 
with no satisfactory evidence of the existence of the 
sect of the Hasidei, which Scaliger (Eleuch, Tribe- 
res, cap. xxii. p. 170. Reland. Antiq. Sac. p. 2. cap. 
ix, § 13.) supposes to have been the foundation of the 
Pharisaic sect, the writer just citea thinks there can 
be little reason to doubt that it arose soon a‘ter the 
return from the Babylonish captivity, in consequence 
of the introduction of traditionary institutions and al- 
legorical interpretations. That it was established, and 
had acquired great authority, in the time of Hyrcanus, 
and of his sons, Aristobulus and Alexander, has al- 
ready been stated in the article ALEXANDER, III. The 
Jewish historian, who was himself of this sect, speaks 
of it as flourishing in the time of Jonathan the high- 
priest, together with those of the Sadducees and Es- 
senes, which invalidates the conjecture of Basnage, 
that the Pharisaie sect owed its rise to the separation 
which took place between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai; for the Jewish writers agree that these 
celebrated doctors did not flourish earlier than a hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. 

But although the exact time of the first appearance 
of the Pharisaic sect cannot be ascertained, its origin 
may easily be traced back to the same period when 
the Sadducean heresy arose. From the time that the 
notion of supernumerary acts of self-denial, devotion 
and charity was introduced under the sanction of the 
traditionary law, a wide door was open for supersti- 
tion, religious pride and hypocrisy. Whilst, on the 
other hand, some would despise the weakness, or the 
affectation, of professing to be pious and holy heyond 
the prescription of the written law, others, through a 
fanatical disposition, or that they might provide them- 
selves with a convenient cloak for their vices, would 
become scrupulous observers of the traditional insti- 
tutions. And when these pretenders to extraordinary 
sanctity saw that many of those who observed only 
the written law, not only disclaimed all works of su- 
pererogation, but even renounced the hope of future 
rewards, they would think it necessary to separate 
themselves into a distinct body, that they might the 
more successfully display their sanctity and piety. 
These conjectures are confirmed by the name of the 
sect, which is derived from the word pv, to separate. 
Their separation consisted chiefly in certam distinc- 
tions respecting food, clothing, and religious ceremo- 
nies. But this does not seem to have interrupted the 
uniformity of religious worship, in which the Jews 
of every sect appear to have always united. 

The peculiar character and spirit of Pharisaism 
consisted in the strict observance of the oral law, 
which they believed to have been delivered to Moses 
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mount Sinai, and to have been by him committed to 
seventy elders, who transmitted it to posterity. Their 
superstitious reverence for this law, and the apparent 
sanctity of manners which it produced, rendered them 
exceedingly popular. The multitude, for the most 
part, espoused their interest; and the great, who 
feared their artifice, were frequently obliged to court 
their favor. Hence they obtained the highest offices 
both in the state and the priesthood, and had great 
weight both in public and private affairs: im some in- 
stances they proved so troublesome to the reigning 
powers, as to subject themselves to severe penalties. 
Hyreanus and Alexander restrained their increasing 
influence, and treated them with great rigor. Under 
Alexander, they regained their consequence ; the dis- 
sensions between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, 
(see ALExanpDRA,) a little before the Christian era, in- 
creased their number and power ; and they continued, 
till the destruction of Jerusalem, to enjoy the chief 
rooms in the Sanhedrim and the synagogue. After 
that period, when the other sects were dispersed, the 
Pharisees resumed their authority ; and though the 
name has been dropped, their tenets and customs have 
ever since prevailed among the Jewish rabbinites ; so 
that, at this day, except the Karaites, scarcely any 
Jews are to be found who are not, in reality, of the 
Pharisaic sect. 

The principal dogmas of the sect were these :—The 
oral law, delivered from God to Moses, on mount 
Sinai, by the angel Metraton, and transmitted to pos- 
terity by tradition, is of equal authority with the 
written law. | By observing both of these laws,a man 
may not only obtain justification with God, but per- 
form meritorious works of supererogation. Fasting, 
alms-giving, ablutions and confessions are sufficient 
atonements for sin. Thoughts and desires are not 
sinful, unless carried into action. God isthe Creator 
of heaven and earth, and governs all things, even the 
actions of men, by his providence. Man can do noth- 
ing without divine influence; which does not, how- 
ever, destroy the freedom of the human will. The 
soul of man is spiritual and immortal. In the invisi- 
ble world, beneath the earth, rewards and punishments 
will be dispensed to the virtuous and vicious. The 
wicked shall be confined in an eternal prison, but the 
good shall obtain an easy return to life. Besides the 
soul of man, there are other spirits, or angels, both 
good and bad. The resurrection of the body is to be 
expected. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. xiii. ¢.9 5 ]. xviii. c. 2. 
Bell. J. 1. ii. ¢. 12.) 

It appears, from many passages in the Jewish rab- 
bins, that they held the doctrine of the migration of 
souls from one body to another; and it is probable 
that they derived it from the ancient Pharisees, and 
these from the oriental philosophers. 'This metem- 
psychosis is, however, to be understood in the Pytha- 
goric, and not in the Stoic, sense. The Jews, proba- 
bly, borrowed this error from the Egyptians. There 
is no reason, as some writers have done, to consider 
the sect of the Pharisees as a branch of the Stoic 
school. For though the Pharisees resembled the Sto- 
ics in their affectation of peculiar sanctity, their notion 
of Divine Providence was essentially different from 
the Stoical doctrine of Fate; and their cast of man- 
ners arose from a different source; that of the Stoics 
being derived from their idea of the nature of the 
soul, as a particle of the divine nature; and that of 
the Pharisees, from a false persuasion that the law 
might be fulfitied, and justification with God obtained, 
by ceremonial observances. 

The peculiar manners of this sect are strongly 
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marked in the writings of the evangelists, (Matt. vi. 
ix. xv. Xxiii.; Luke vii. &c.) particularly their exact- 
ness in observing the rites and ceremonies of the law 
both written and traditionary ; the rigor of their dis- 
cipline in watchings, fastings and ablutions; their 
scrupulous care to avoid every kind of ritual impuri- 
ty; their long and frequent prayers, made not only in 
the synagogues and temple, but in the public streets ; 
their broad phylactevics on the borders of their gar- 
ments, in which were written sentences of the law; 
their assiduity in making proselytes; their ostenta- 
tious charities ; and, under all this show of zeal and 
piety, their vanity, avarice, licentiousness and impie- 
ty, which ralled forth many severe rebukes from our 
Saviour. These representations are confirmed by the 
testimony of the Jewish writers themselves. The 
Talmudic books meution several distinct classes of 
Pharisees, under characters which show them to have 
been ‘leeply immersed in the idlest and most ridicu- 
lous superstitions. Among these were the Truncated 
Pharisee, who, that he might appear in profound 
meditation, as if destitute of feet, scarcely lifted them 
from the ground; the Mortar Pharisee, who, that his 
meditations might not be disturbed, wore a deep cap 
in the shape of a mortar, that would only permit him 
to look upon the ground, at his feet; and the Striking 
Pharisee, who, shutting his eyes as he walked, to 
avoid the sight of women,. often struck his head 
against the wall. Such wretched expedients did 
some of these hypocrites make use of to captivate 
the admiration of the vulgar. (Briicker’s Philoso- 
phy, by Enfield.) 

The sect of the Pharisees, as already hinted, was 
not extinguished by the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the dispersion of the Jews; for the greater part of 
those now extant are of this sect, and equally devoted 
to their traditions, which they call the oral law. 
They leave every thing to destiny, except what de- 
pends on human liberty. They say that all things 
are in the hand of heaven, except the fear of God ; 
that is, that in the exercise of acts of piety they bave 
free will, and may voluntarily determine themselves 
to good or evil. 

Mr. Taylor, iu his additions to Calmet, (whose ac- 
connt of this sect we have altogether rejected, be- 
cause of its prolix and unsatisfactory nature,) suggests, 
that we are so much accustomed to consider the 
Pharisees as public and leading men in the Jewish 
government, that we usually overlook the cireum- 
stance, that the people also, the mass of the nation, 
were Pharisees ;—that is, of that party, as contradis- 
tinguished from the Sadducees, the Essenes, &c. 
So Paul says, “I am a Pharisee, the son of a Phari- 
see ;” (Acts xxiii. 6.) but we haye no reason to sup- 
pose that he, or his family, had ever had any share 
in the government. He appeals to one of their dis- 
tinguishing tenets—* For the hope and resurrection 
of the dead, I am now called in question.” This 
was felt by those of the Pharisees who were in office ; 
who took this occasion to triumph over their antago- 
nists the Sadducees, by arguing, “ If aspiritual exist- 
ence, whether a pure spirit, or a departed human 
spirit, have spoken to this man—as he affirms—let 
us not fight against God.” This was not the first 
mortification suffered by the Sadducees, on account 
of Christianity, for we read (Acts iv.) that “the 
priests, the captains of the temple, and the Saddu- 
cees, [not the Pharisees,] imprisoned the apostles, 
being grieved that they taught, in the recen* instance 
of Jesus, to which they appealed in proof of their 
doctrine, the resurrection of the dead.” Hence we 
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find Gamaliel, a Pharisce, speaking in behalf of the 
apostles ; whereas, we never find a Sadducee uttering 
a syllable in their favor, or showing them any mercy ; 
it was, no doubt to a certain degree, favorable to the 
chureh at Jerusalem, that the power of the Sadducees 
was counterbalanced by their fear of the Pharisees. 

It will naturally be imagined, that a sect which 
held the existence of spirits separate from the 
body, would be best disposed towards the doctrine 
of arisen Saviour, and accordingly we find, that the 
Jewish Christian church was greatly composed of 
Pharisees, (Acts xv. 5.) who insisted on the universal 
necessity of observing the Mosaic institutions. They 
would have imposed on the Gentiles those rituals 
which themselves adhered to, being Hebrews. The 
same spirit animated the body of Jewish believers 
long after; “'Thou seest, brother, said James to Paul, 
(Acts xxi. 20.) how many thousands of Jews there 
are who believe, and they are all zealous of the law,” 
thatis, zealous Pharisees, though Christian believers. 
Nor was this disposition subdued, till after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem had rendered the observance 
of the legal ceremonies impossible. The Pharisaic 
Christians retained the national rites: the bishops of 
their church were circumcised; and the children 
were both circumcised and baptized; as they are at 
this day, where the churches are descendants of an- 
cient Jewish converts. 4 

It would seem, from the Talmud, that there were 
at least seven distinctions, or sects, among the Phari- 
sees. So Paul says, “according to the most strict, 
the straitest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee.” 
Some were, probably, less severe in their opinions 
-han others. 

PHARPAR,a river of Damascus. Seein ABANA. 

PHASAEL, eldest son of Antipater the [dumzean, 
and brother of Herod the Great. See Anriparer, I. 

PHEBE, see Pua@se. 

PHENICE, or Puenicra, see Puenrcra. 

PHILADELPHIA, a city of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
where was one of the seven Asiatic churches, Rey. 
iii. 7. Philadelphia was so called from Attalus Phil- 
adelphus, king of Pergamus, by whom it was found- 
ed. It stood on a branch of mount Tmolus, by the 
river Cogamus, about twenty-eight miles east of Sar- 
dis. It greatly suffered by frequent earthquakes, 
owing to its vicinity to Catakekaumene; and it was 
anciently matter of surprise, that it was not on this 
account abandoned. It is now a mean but consid- 
erable town, of large extent, with a population of 
about 1000 Greek Christians, who have a resident 
bishop, and about 20 inferior clergy. (See Mission- 
ary Herald, 1821, p. 253, seq.) 

PHILEMON, a rich citizen of Colosse, in Phrygia, 
who, Calmet thinks, was converted to the Christian 
faith, with Apphia his wife, by Epaphras, a disciple 
of Paul; but it would appear from the expression in 
Philem. verse 19, “Thou owest to me even thy own- 
self, besides,” that Philemon was really a convert of 
Paul; unless we could admit that the apostle had 
formerly been the means of saving his life ; for which 
we have no warrant. Some have supposed that 
Archippus was son to Philemon ; and as the apostle 
terms him, “our fellow soldier,” it is possible, that 
the connection had been of long standing, and con- 
sequently, much intercourse might have taken place 
between Pauland Philemon, distinct from any refer- 
ence to Philemon’s situation at Colosse. Lightfoot 
has this thought; and Michaélis adopts it;* but if 
Archippus were companion of Paul the aged, he was 
too old to be son to Bi 
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reason can be assigned why this son is distinguished 
from the rest of Philemon’s family. He might be 
brother to Philemon, (or to Apphia,) and, living with 
him, is placed after Apphia; but before the young 
members of the family, to whom he was uncle. This 
conjecture seems to be the most probable; and itagrees 
with the supposable time of life at which Archippug 
had (lately) been chosen to an office of deaconship. 

Though it is usually said that Paul Lad converted 
and baptized Onesimus, the run-away slave of Phi- 
lemon, (see OnEsimus,) at Rome ; yet from the phrase 
(Col. iv. 9.) “ who is one of you,” it is natural to infer, 
that Onesimus had professed Christianity before his 
elopement ; (so Epaphras is called one of themselves, 
chap. i. 7.) otherwise, he could be no member of the 
church at Colosse: and very likely, this transgression 
of a professor had not only mortified Philemon ex- 
tremely, but had scandalized the church, and had 
become publicly notcrious among the heathen also. 

Philemon was undoubtedly a man of property ; and 
like Gaius, the lady Eclecta, and Phoebe, he exercised 
great hospitality towards Christian brethren, espe- 
cially evangelists. But from the direction of the 
apostle “to prepare him a lodging” (comp. Mac- 
knight, et al. in loc.) in a hired house, in the city, 
where he might receive all visitors, it would appear 
that Philemon’s premises were not very extensive. 

Philemon might have been a deacon in or of the 
churches at Colosse, but the term “fellow laborer” 
is not sufficient to prove that he was a bishop ; though 
it implies a previous personal knowledge, and _per- 
haps much confidential communication, between the 
parties. If we might add a personal knowledge of 
Philemon, by those also who salute him in Paul’s 
letter,—Timothy, Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, De- 
mas, Luke,—it would greatly heighten our concep- 
tion of this godd man’s character, and suggest a vari- 
ety of occasions on which he might have rendered 
the brethren services equally extensive and important. 

PHILETUS, an apostate Christian, mentioned by 
Paul in connection with Hymenzeus, 2 'T'im. ii. 16. 

I. PHILIP, or Herop-Purr, (Mark vi. 17; Luke 
iii, 19; Matt. xiv. 3.) son of Herod the Great. See 
Herop-Puitre. 

II. PHILIP, the apostle, was a native of Bethsaida, 
in Galilee, and was called by our Saviour, at the be- 
ginning of his ministry, (John i. 43, 44.) and about a 
year afterwards was appointed an apostle. He is sev- 
eral times mentioned in the Gospels, but the incidents 
in his life do not require to be enlarged upon. 

IfI. PHILIP, the second of the seven deacons, 
(Acts vi. 5.) is thought to have been of Czesarea in 
Palestine. (See Acts xxi. 8,9.) After the death of 
Stephen, nearly all the Christians, except the apostles, 
having left Jerusalem, and being dispersed in several 
places, Philip went to preach at Sebaste, or Samaria, 
where he performed several miracles, and converted 
many persons, Acts viii. He baptized them ; and sent 
to the apostles at Jerusalem, that they might come 
and communicate the Holy Ghost to them. Some 
time after this, Philip was by an angel commanded to 
travel on the road that leads from Jerusalem to Old 
Gaza in the way to Egypt. Philip obeyed, and there 
met with an Ethiopian eunuch, belonging to Candace, 
queen of Ethiopia, whom he converted and baptized. 
(See Acts viii. 26.) Being come out of the water, the 
Spirit of the Lord took him away,*and we subse- 
quently find him at Azotus. He preached the gospel 
in all the cities he passed through, till he returned to 
Ceesarea of Palestine, where he probably spent the 
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PHILIPPI, a city of Macedonia, so called from 
Philip, king of Macedon, who repaired and beautified 
it; whence it lost its former name of Dathos. In Acts 
xvi, 12, Luke says, “ We came to Philippi, which (say 
our translators) is the chief city of that part of Macedo- 
nia, and a colony :” .but this translation requires cor- 
rection, to this effect: “Philippi, a city of the first 

art of Macedonia ;” Macedonia Prima. The prov- 
ince of Macedonia had undergone several changes, 
and had been divided into various portions, which 
had received various names. At one time it was in 
six divisions ; at another, it was united with Achaia, 
as Sextus Rufus observes; and on its conquest by 
Paulus Emilius, it was divided into four provinces, 
as uppears from Livy. We have however nothing to 
do with any other than the first division of it. Luke 
says, “ They came to Philippi, a city of the first part 
of Macedonia ;” and Mr. Taylor has produced a medal 
which reads, MAKEASON2QN UPQTHS, “of the 
first part of Macedonia ;” which is a complete justifi- 
cation of the evangelist’s description of this district. 
We ought further to observe, says Mr. Taylor, that 
though our present copies read zgeHry rjc, the Syriac 
version and Chrysostom read gry, and as this is 
the reading of the medal, as it agrees with matter of 
fact, and delivers us from some ambiguities, we risk 
little in recommending this reading; and its corre- 
spondent rendering “ Philippi, a city of the first part 
of Macedonia ;” for, in fact, Amphipolis was (or had 
been) the chief city of the district in which Philippi 
stood. (Livy, lib. xlv. c. 29.) Further, the sacred 
writer says, Philippi was “a colony ;” intending, no 
doubt, a Roman colony; but as this was a favor 
Philippi seems to haye had little reason to expect, 
having formerly opposed the interest of the Ceesarean 
imperial family, the learned have been embarrassed 
by the title here givenit. However, after long per- 
plexities among the critics, Providence brought to 
light some coins, in which it is recorded under this 
character: and one of which makes express mention, 
that Julius Ceesar himself had bestowed the dignity 
and advantages of a colony on the city of Philippi, 
which Augustus afterwards confirmed and augment- 
ed. The legend is, coLonia aueusta suLia PHILIPpi. 
This corroborates the character given to Philippi by 
Luke ; and proves that it had been a colony for many 
years, though no author but himself, whose writings 
have reached us, has mentioned it under that charac- 
ter; or has given us reason to infer at what time it 
might be thus honorably distinguished. [It is, how- 
ever, more probable that the reading of the Greek is 
correct, since there are no various readings; and 
Philippi is called the “first or chief city” of that part 
of Macedonia, perhaps from some peculiar privileges 
bestowed upon it, and not as being the capital of that 
division of the country; since this honor belonged to 
Amphipolisin the first division, and to Thessalonica in 
the second. (See Kuinoel on Acts xvi. 12.) R. 

Paul preached here A. D. 52, and converted several 
inhabitants ; among others, Lydia, a seller of purple. 
He also cast out a Pythonic spirit from a servant maid, 
in consequence of which her masters stirred up the 
whole city against him, and the magistrates caused 
him and Silas to be seized, whipped, and put into the 
prison. 

This ill treatment seems to have been recollected 
by Paul, with a resentment not commen to him. He 
says to the Thessalonians, “ We had suffered before, 
and were shamefully entreated at Philippi.” Itshould 
seem that the military officers of the colony had as- 
sumed a ower that did not belong to them; and Paul 
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resented their proceedings with the feelings of a sol- 
dier, as well as of a Roman citizen :—-he therefore 
humbled them in a public manner; but he did not 
forget their shameful usage of him and his compan- 
ion, Silas. 

The converted Philippians were always full of grat- 
itude for the faith they had received from God, by 
the ministry of Paul. They assisted him on several 
oceasions; (Phil. iv. 16.) sent him money while in 
Achaia; and being informed that he was a prisoner 
at Rome, they sent a deputation to him by Epaphro- 
ditus, their bishop, (Phil. iv. 12, 18. A.D. 61,) who 
went a second time, and carried with him the Epistle 
which is still remaining; and in which the apostle 
commends their liberality, and shows great acknow]- 
edgment for their readiness. This church was left 
by Paul and Silas, under the ministrations and direc- 
tion of Luke, whose age and experience qualified him 
for that difficult office. He continued there a long 
while, probably several years, though he modestly 
omits all mention of his services, (Conte, Acts xvi. 
11, et seq. with chap. xx, ee 

PHILISTINES, a people that came from the isle 
of Caphtor (see Capuror) into Palestine, (Amos ix. 
7; Jer. xlvii. 4.) being descendants from the Caph- 
torim, who were derived from the Casluhim, children 
of Mizraim, (Gen. x. 13, 14.) father of the Egyptians. 
Moses says (Deut. ii. 23.) that the Caphtorim, being 
come out of Caphtor, drove out the Avim, which 
dwelt from Hazerim to Azzah, (or Gaza,) and dwelt 
in their stead. It is therefore only since the time of 
the Avim, (or Avites,) or Canaanites, that the Philis- 
tines came into Palestine, and possessed that country. 

The name of these people is not Hebrew. The 
Septuagint generally translate it by ’4Addpvdor, stran- 
gers. The LXX sometimes translate Cherethim by 
Cretai, Cretes, (mar212, Kejta.) See Ezek. xxv. 16; 
Zeph. ii. 5, 6. 

The Philistines were a powerful we le in Pales- 
tine, even in Abraham’s time, (A. M. .) Since they 
had then kings, and considerable cities. They are 
not enumerated among the nations devoted to exter- 
mination, whose territory the Lord assigned to the 
Hebrews, probably because they were not of the 
cursed seed of Canaan. Joshua, however, did not 
hesitate to give their land to the Hebrews, and to at- 
tack them by command from the Lord, because they 
possessed various districts promised to Israel. But 
these conquests must have been ill-maintained, since 
under the Judges, at the time of Saul, and at the be- 
ginning of the reign of David, the Philistines had 
their kings and their lords. Their state was divided 
into five little kingdoms, or satrapies, and a op- 
pressed Israel during the government of the high- 
priest Eli, that of Samuel, and during the reign of 
Saul; for about 120 years, from A. M. 2848 to 2960. 
Shamgar, Samson, Samuel and Saul opposed them, 
and were victorious over them with great slaughter, 
at various times, but did not reduce their power. 
They maintained their independence till David sub- 
dued them, (2Sam. v. 17 ; vie which time they 
continued in subjection to the kings of Judah, down 
to the reign of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, (about 
246 years,) from A. M. 2960 to A. M. 3116, when 
they revolted, 2 Chron, xxi. 16. Jehoram made war 
against them, and probably reduced them to his obe- 
dience ; because it is observed that they revolted 
again from Uzziah, who kept them to their duty 
during his whole reign, 2 Chron. xxvi.6,7. During 
the unfortunate reign of Ahaz, the Philistines made 
great havoc in the territory of Judah; but hisson and 
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successor Hezekiah again subdued them, 2 Chron. 
xxvili. 18; 2 Kings xviii. 8. They regained their 
full liberty, however, under the later kings of Judah ; 
and we see by the menaces uttered against them by 
the prophets Isaiah, Amos, Zephaniah, Jeremiah and 
Izekiel, that they brought many calamities on Israel, 
for which God threatened to punish them with great 
misfortunes. They were partially subdued by Esar- 
Haddon, king of Assyria, and afterwards by Psam- 
meticus, king of Egypt; and there is great probabil- 
ity that they were reduced by Nebuchadnezzar, as 
well as the other people of Syria, Phcenicia and Pal- 
estine, during the siege of Tyre. They afterwards 
fell under the dominion of the Persians, then under 
that of Alexander the Great, who destroyed Gaza, 
the only city of the Phoenicians that dared to oppose 
him. After the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the Asmoneans took several cities from them, which 
they subjected, and Tryphon, regent of the kingdom 
of Syria, gave to Jonathan the govérnment of the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean, from Tyre to 
Egypt; consequently, all the country of the Phi- 
listines. The name Palestine comes from Philistine, 
although these people possessed but a small part of 
this country. See PaLesTine. 

PHILOSOPHY. Paul cautions the Colossians 
lest any man spoil them through philosophy, Col. ii. 
8. In Acts xvii. 18, it is related, that when this 
apostle came to Athens, he there found Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophers, who made a jest of his dis- 
courses; and in many places of his Epistles, he op- 
poses the supposed wise men, and the false wisdom 
of the age—that is, the pagan philosophy—to the 
wisdom of Jesus Christ, and the true religion, which 
to the philosophers and sophists seemed to be mere 
folly, because it was built neither on the eloquence 
nor the subtilty of those who preached it, but on the 
power of God, and on the operations of the Holy 
Ghost, which actuated the hearts and minds of 
believers. 

About the time that the several sects of philosophers 
were formed among the Greeks, as the Academics, the 
Peripatetics, and the Stoics, there arose also among 
the Jews several sects, as the Essenes, the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees. 'The Pharisees had some resem- 
blance to the Stoies, the Sadducees to the Epicureans, 
and the Essenes to the Academics. The Pharisees 
were proud, vain and boasting, like the Stoics: the 
Sadducees, who denied the immortality of the soul, 
and the existence of spirits, freed themselves at once, 
like the Epicureans, from all solicitude about futurity: 
the Essenes were more moderate, more simple and 
religious, and therefore approached nearer to the Ac- 
ademics. 

The philosophers, against whom Paul inveighs, in 
his Epistle to the Romans, boasted the extent of their 
knowledge, the purity of their morality, the eloquence 
of their writings, the strength of their reasonings, and 
the subtilty of their arguments. Their weaknesses 
were pride, curiosity, presumption, hypocrisy, ambi- 
tion. They ascribed every thing to human reason, 
and would be thought superior in all things. Although 
their lives were disorderly, shameful, and even inju- 
‘rious to human nature, yet they would pass on the 
world for good men; and while boasting of their 
knowledge of God, they dishonored him by their 
actions. 'To them the apostle opposed the humility 

of the cross of Christ, the force of his miracles, the 
purity of his moral doctrines, the depth of his mys- 
teries, and the evident proofs of his mission. . 

Manv of the ancient fathers maintain, that the an- 
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cient heathen philosophers had nothing valuable but 
what they borrowed from the Hebrews :—that they 
had drawn from the fountain of the prophets ; that by 
the subtile artifice of the devil, some principles of ° 
truth slipped into their writings, in order to undermine 
the truth at such time as God should manifest it to 
the world. Eusebius has devoted two entire books, 
(lib. xi. xii.) of his great work of the Gospel-Prepara- 
tion, to show that Plato had taken the principal thin 
of his philosophy and theology from the sacred boo 
of the Jews. 

I. PHINEHAS, son of Eleazar, and grandson of 
Aaron, was the third high-priest of the Jews, (A. M. 
2571, to about A. M. 2590,) and is particularly com- 
mended in Scripture for zeal, in vindicating the glory 
of God, when the Midianites had sent their daughters 
into the camp of Israel, to tempt the Hebrews to for- 
nication and idolatry, Numb. xxv. 7. For his con- 
duct upon this occasion, the Lord promised the priest- 
hood to Phinehas by a perpetual covenant; evidently 
including this tacit condition, that his children should 
continue faithful and obedient. It continued in the 
race of Phinehas, down to the high-priest Eli, for about 
335 years, when it passed into the family of Ithamar ; 
and again reverted to the family of Eleazar under the 
reign of Saul, who, having put to death Ab‘melech 
and the other priests of Nob, gave the high-pviesthood 
to Zadok, of the race of Phinehas. The priesthood 
continued in his family until after the captivity of 
Babylon, and even to the destruction of the temple. 

We read also of another memorable and zealous 
action of Phinehas, (Josh. xxii. 30, 31.) when the Isra- 
elites beyond Jordan had raised upon the banks of 
the river a vast heap for an altar, those on the other 
side, fearing they were going to forsake the Lord, and 
to set up another religion, deputed Phinehas and other 
chief men, to inform themselves of their reason for 
erecting this monument. When they found that it 
was only in commemoration of their union and com 
mon origin, Phinehas praised the Lord, saying, We 
now know that the Lord is with us, since you are 
not guilty of that prevarication of which we suspect- 
ed you. 

Under the pontificate of Phinehas the story of Mi- 
cah happened, (Judg. xvii.) also the conquest of Laish 
by the tribe of Dan, (Judg. xviii. 27.) and the enor- 
mity committed on the wife of the Levite of mount 
Ephraim, Judg. xix. Phinehas’s successor was Abi- 
ezer, or Abishuah, Judg. xx. 28. 

Il. PHINEHAS, son of Eli, the high-priest, and 
brother of Hophni. See Ex1, and Horunt. 

PHBE, a deaconess of the church in the east- 
ern port of Corinth, Cenchrea. It is most likely, 
from what the apostle says of Phoebe, that “she had 
been a succorer of many, and of myself also,” (Rom. 
xvi. 1, 2.) that she was a woman of property, not to 
say, of distinction. Cenchrea was a port of consid- 
erable commerce ; and as it is clear that Phoebe went 
to Rome on important business in which the faithful 
at Rome might assist her, it is probable also, that 
she was engaged in trade on her own account; 
something like Lydia of Philippi. That she was much 
in the confidence of the apostle, cannot be doubted ; 
and, we think, from the import of the term rendered 
succorer, (patroness,) she may be taken for the coun- 
terpart of the hospitable Gaius, “ mine host, (says 
Paul,) and the host of the whole church.” (Compare 
the second and third Epistles of John.) A laudable 
emulation! Gaius at Corinth; and Pheebe at its 
neighboring port, Cenchrea. 

PHCENICIA, or Paanice, a province of Syria 
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which, in its more ancient and extenaed sense, com- 

rehended a narrow strip of country extending near- 
y the whole length of the eastern coast of the Med- 
iterranean sea, from Antioch to the borders of Egypt. 
But Phoenicia Proper was included between the cities 
of Laodicea and ‘Tyre, and comprehended only the 
territories of Tyre and Sidon. Before Joshua con- 
quered Palestine, this country was possessed by Ca- 
naanites, sons of Ham, divided into eleven families, 
of which the most powerful was that of Canaan, the 
founder of Sidon, and head of the Canaanites, prop- 
erly so called, whom the Greeks named Pheenicians. 
Only these preserved their independence under 
Joshua; also under David, Solomon, and the suc- 
ceeding kings: but they were subdued by the kings 
of Assyria and Chaldea, Afterwards, they succes- 
sively obeyed the Persians, Greeks and Romans. At 
this day, Phoenicia is in subjection to the Otto- 
mans, not having had any national or native kings, 
or any independent form of government, for more 
than two thousand years. The name Phonicia is 
notin the books of Hebrew Scripture ; but only in the 
Maccabees and the New Testament. The Hebrew 
always reads Canaan. Matthew, who wrote perhaps 
in either Hebrew or Syriac, calls the same person a 
Canaan'tish woman, (chap. xv. 22.) whom Mark, 
writing in Greek, calls a Syro-pheenician, or a Pho- 
nician of Syria; because Pheenicia then made a part 
of Syria; also to distinguish the people from the 
Pheenicians of Africa, or the Carthaginians, which 
was a colony from the original country. See further 
under Tyre. 

PHRYGIA was the largest kingdom of Asia Mi- 
nor; it had Bithynia north, Pisidia and Lycia south, 
Galatia and Cappadocia east, and Lydia and Mysia 
west. Christianity was planted in this country by 
Paul, Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 23. 

PHUT, the third son of Ham, (Gen. x. “3 is thought 
to have peopled either the canton of Phtemphu, 
Phtemphti, or Phtembuti, of Pliny and Ptolemy,whose 
capital was Thara in Lower Egypt, inclining towards 
Libya; or the canton called Phtenotes, of which Bu- 
thas was the capital. The prophets often speak of 
Phut. Inthe time of Jeremiah, (xlvi. 9.) this province 
was subject to Necho king of Egypt; and Nahum 
(ili. 9.) reckons them among those who ought to come 
to the assistance of No-Ammon. T’he Arabic ver- 
sions by Phut understand a people in Southern 
Egypt, if not rather in Nubia: these might come 
down the Nile, to assist No-Ammon. According to 
Josephus, (Ant. i. 6, 2.) Phut is Mauritania, where 
there is a river of that name. 

PHYGELLUS, a Christian of Asia, who, being at 
Rome while Paul was there in prison, (A. D. 65.) 
forsook him with Hermogenes, in his necessity, 2'Tim. 
AsikD. 

PHYLACTERIES were little rolls of parchment, 
in which were written certain words of the law, and 
were worn upon their foreheads, (see FRronTier,) and 
upon the wrist of their left arm, by the Jews. The 
custom was founded on a mistaken interpretation of 
Exod. xiii. 9: “And it shall be for a sign unto thee 
upon thine hand, and for a memorial between thine 
eyes.” And verse 16: “And it shall be for a token 
upon thine hand, and for frontlets between thine 
eyes.” 

Leo of Modena informs us particularly about these 
rolls. (Ceremonies of the Jews, p. i. cap. 11. n. 4.) 
Those that were to be fastened to the arms were two 
rolls of parchment written in square letters, with an 
ink made on purpose, and with much care. They 
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were rolled up to a point, and enclosed in a sort 
of case of black calf-skin. 
They then were put upon a 
square bit of the same 
leather, but something stiff 
er, whence hung a thong 
of the same, of about a 
finger’s breadth, and a cu- 
bit anda half long. These 
rolls were placed at the 
bending of the left arm, and 
after the thong had made 
a little knot in the form 
of the letter », Yodh, it was 
wound about the arm in a spiral line, which ended 
at the top of the middle finger. It was called Teffila 
shel-yad, or the 'Teffila of the hand. 

PHYSIC, PHYSICIAN, see Mepicine. 

PIBESETH, see Busastis, and Eerrt, p. 373. 

PIGEON, sce Dove. 

PI-HAHIROTH, the mouth or pass of Hiroth, one 
of the stations of the Israelites in the wilderness. See 
Exopvs, p. 401. 

PILATE was sent to govern Judea in the room of 
Gratus, (A. D. 26 or 27,) and governed this province 
ten years. He was of an impetuous and obstinate 
temper, and gave occasion to troubles and revolts 
among the Jews. Luke feat 1.) acquaints us, that he 
had mingled the blood of some Galileans with their 
sacrifices, but the occasion on which this was done is 
not known. 

Pilate repeatedly endeavored to deliver our Sa- 
viour from the Jews, knowing that they aceused him 
capitally only from malice andenyy. His wife also, 
who had been disturbed with dreams, sent and desir- 
ed him not to participate in condenining that just 
person. In order to effect his purpose, he adopted 
several expedients: (1.) He required legal accusation, 
evidence, and conviction ; and in default of these, he 
proposed to refer his condemnation to the Jews ; who 
had not, ashe well knew, the power of inflicting a 
capital punishment, John xviii. 29,31. (2.) He at- 
tempted to appease the Jews, and to give them some 
satisfaction, by whipping our Saviour. (8.) He tried 
to take him out of their hands, by offering to deliver 
him, or Barabbas, on the festival day of the passover. 
(4.) He wanted to discharge himself from pro- 
nouncing judgment against him, by sending him to 
Herod king of Galilee. (5.) When he saw all this would 
not satisfy the Jews, and that they even threatened 
him, saying he could be no friend to the emperor, if 
he let Jesus go, he caused water to be brought, 
washed his hands before all the people, and publicly 
declared himself innocent of the blood of that just 
person. Yet at the same time he delivered him up 
to the soldiers, that they might crucify him. This 
was enough to justify Christ, and to show that Pilate 
held him to be innocent; but it was not enough to 
vindicate the conscience and integrity of a judge, 
whose duty it was, as well to assert the cause of op- 
pressed innocence, as to punish the guilty criminal. 

He ordered to be put over our Saviour’s cross, as 
it were, an abstract of his sentence, and the motivé of 
his condemnation, “Jesus of Nazareth, king of the 
Jews,” written in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Some 
of the Jews remonstrated to Pilate, that he ought to 
have written “Jesus of Nazareth, pretended king of 
the Jews.” But Pilate answered them peremptorily 
“ What I have written, I have written.” 'Towards 
evening he gave leave to take the bodies down from 
the crosses, that they might not continue there the 
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following day, being the passover, and a sabbath day. 
He also granted the body of Jesus to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, that he might pay the last duties to it. When 
the priests came to desire him to set a watch about 
the sepulchre, lest the disciples should steal Jesus 
away by night, he answered, they liad a guard, and 
might place it there themselves. This is the sub- 
stance of what the Gospels relate concerning Pilate. 

Justin Martyr, Tetrullian, Eusebius, and several 
others, ancients and moderns, assure us, that it was 
the custom for Roman magistrates to send to the em- 
peror copies of all verbal processes and judicial acts 
which passed in their several provinces; and that 
Pilate, in compliance with this custom, having report- 
ed to Tiberius what had occurred relating to Jesus, 
the emperor wrote an account of it to the senate, ina 
manner which induced a suspicion that he thought 
favorably of Jesus, and was not unwilling they should 
decree divine honors to him. But the.senate differed 
from this opinion, and the matter dropped. It ap- 
pears by what Justin says of these Acts, that they 
mentioned the miracles of Christ ; and even that the 
soldiers had divided his garmentsamong them. Eu- 
sebius intimates that they spoke of his resurrection 
and ascension. ‘Tertullian and Justin refer to these 
documents with so much confidence, as would induce 
a belief that they had copies of them in their hands. 
Neither Eusebins nor Jerome, however, who were 
both inquisitive and understanding persons, nor any 
Jater author, seems to have seen them; at least, not 
the true and original Acts. For those now extant are 
not authentic, being neither ancient nor uniform. 
\See Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. N. 'T. p. 214, seq.) 

Pilate became odious both to the Jews and Samar- 
itans, for the severity and cruelty of his administra- 
tion; and being accused by the latter before Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, he was removed from his 
office, and sent to Rome to answer their accusations 
before the emperor. (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. c. 3, and c. 
4,1.) Before his arrival, Tiberius was dead ; and Pilate 
is said to have been banished by Caligula to Vienna, 
in Gaul, and there to have died by his own hand. 
(Euseb., Hist. ee. ii. 7, 8.) He is described, by Philo 
the Jew, as a judge accustomed to sell justice; and 
for money to pronounce any sentence that was desir- 
ed. He mentions his rapines, his injuries, his mur- 
ders, the torments he inflicted on the innocent, and 
the persons he put to death without form or process. 
In short, he seems to have been a man that exercised 
excessive cruelty during all the time of his govern- 
Ment, * j 

PILGRIM denotes, properly, one who is going 
forward to visit a holy place, with design to pay his 
solemn devotionsthere. Whether pilgrimages are as 
ancient as the days of Jacob, we know not; but if 
they were, it gives a very expressive sense to the 
words of that good old man, who calls the years of 
his life “the days of his pilgrimage ;” and is perfectly 
consistent with the apostle’s observation, that the an- 
cient patriarchs “confessed they were strangers and 


pilgrims on earth,” Heb. xi. 3. 
aegis ,a column or supporter. <A pillar of cloud, 
a pillar of fire, a pillar of smoke, signify a cloud, a 


fire, a smoke, which, rising-up toward heaven, forms 
an irregular column. The pillars of heaven, (Job 
xxvi. 11.) and the pillars of the earth, (Job ix. 6; Ps. 
Ixxy. 3.) are metaphorical expressions, by which the 
heavens and the earth are compared to an edifice 
raised by the hand of God, and founded upon its basis 
or foundation. This appears from the passage in 
Job, (xxxviii. 4—6.) “Where wast thou when I laid 
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the foundations of the earth? Declare, if thou hast 
understanding. Who hath laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the line upon 
it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened, 
or who laid the corner-stone thereof ?” 

James, Cephas and John “seemed to be pillars of 
the church,” Gal, ii. 9. “Him that overcometh, will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my God ;” (Rev. iii. 12. 
i. e. he shall be the support, strength and ornament 
of the house of God. The church of Jesus Christ is 
ealled by Paul (1 Tim. iii. 15.) “the pillar and ground 
of the truth.” When the Lord sent Jeremiah to 
preach to the nations, he said to him, (Jer. i. 18.) “ Be- 
hold, I have made thee this day a defenced city, and 
an iron pillar, and brazen walls, against the whole 
land ; able to withstand all the eflorts of thine enemies, 
and incapable of yielding to their violence.” 

PILLOW, a cushion for the head or arm. See 
Ben, p. 155. 

PINE, a well-known tree, of the nature of the fir. 
{t is spoken in Scripture of a tree growing on mount 
Lebanon, (Isa. xli. 19; lx. 13.) which the Vulgate calls 
ulmus, elm; probably a species of platanus or plane- 
tree. In Isa. xliv. 14, the Vulgate reads pinus, but 
the English Bible has ash. *R. 

PINNACLE of the temple. When the devil had 
tempted Jesus in the desert, (Matt. iv. 5.) “he took 
him up into the holy city, and set him on a pinnacle 
of the temple ; and said to him, If thou be the Son of 
of God, cast thyself down,” &c. This pinnacle Cal- 
met supposes to be the gallery, or parapet, on the top 
of the buttresses, which surrounded the roof of the 
temple, properly so called; and’ he remarks, that in 
Palestine the roofs of all houses were covered with 
terraces, or platforms; around which was a low wall, 
to prevent any one falling down, Deut. xxii. 8. Jose- 
phus, too, says, the roof of the temple was defended by 
tall golden spikes, to hinder birds from alighting upon 
it, that they might not defile it with their dung. Itis 
by no means probable, however, that the temptation 
of Jesus to throw himself down among the people at 
worship, took place on any part of the high roof of 
the temple. It is much more likely that the place 
was in some more accessible part, to which there wag 
a passage by stairs; for, as to the very vague, though 
common notion, of the person of Jesus being carried 
through the air by the power of the devil, it is by no 
means credible. The account given by Hegisippus 
of the death of James the less, may illustrate this in- 
cident of the temptation. He went up intoa gallery, 
whence he could be heard by the people, and from 
whence he was thrown down, without being instantly 
killed, [The summit or roof of the principal porch 
of the temple, next the southern wall of the court of 
the Gentiles, is said by Josephus (Antiq. xv. 11. 5. B. 
J. v. 5. 2.) to have been 500 cubits above the bottom 
of the valley below, and may well be considered as 
the pinnacle spoken of. R. 

PIRATHON, acity of Ephraim in mount Amalek, 
whence came Abdon, judge of Israel, Judg. xii. 15. 
Bacchides caused it to be fortified. It is called Pha- 
rathom, in 1 Mae. ix. 50. f 

PISGAH, a mountain beyond Jordan, in Moab, a 
summit, or peak, rising from, or among, a series of 
lower hills, and probably Nebo, Pisgah and Abarim 
make but one chain, over against Jericho, on the road 
from Livias to Heshbon. (See Asari.) In the 
Hebrew text, (Deut. xxxiv. 1—3.) the prospect enjoy 
ed by Moses from Pisgah reaches from Dan, north, 
to Zoar, south; but in the Samaritan Pentateuch, it 
is much more extensive; “All the land from the river 
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of Egypt, to ne river, the great river Euphrates, to 
the utmost sea.” This was the extent of Solomon’s 
dominions; and the utmost bounds of the royal 
ower of the kings of Israel. But another use may 
Ee made of this passage, not without its importance. 
Could this whole district be seen from any other 
mountain than Pisgah? Was this the same extent as 
was shown by the tempter to our Lord, when excit- 
ing his ambition? “All this, the utmost bounds that 
ever were enjoyed by the ancient kings of thy nation, 
from whom thou art descended ; all the whole king- 
dom and dominion of thine ancestors, will I give 
thee, it)’ &c. This may account for the term used 
by Luke, (iv. 5.) rendered in our version, “all the 
world.” 

PISIDIA, a province of Asia Minor, lying mostly 
on mount Taurus, and having Lycaonia on the north, 
Pamphylia south, Cilicia and Cappadocia east, and 
the province of Asia west. Paul preached at Anti- 
och, its capital, (Acts xiii, 14.) and throughout Pisidia, 
xiv. 24. 

PISON, or Putson, one of the four great rivers that 
watered paradise, (Gen. ii. 11, 12.) and which ran 
through all the land of Havilah, where excellent gold 
is found. It has, of course, been placed as variously 
as the garden of Eprn, to which article the reader is 
referred. Eusebius and Jerome call it the Ganges; 
Josephus calls it Gotha ; and Solomon, the commen- 
tator, calls it the Nile. 

PITHOM, one of the cities built by the children of 
Israel for Pharaoh in Egypt, during their servitude, 
Exod. i. 11. This is probably the Pathumos men- 
tioned by Herodotus, (lib. ii. 158.) which he places on 
the canal made by the kings Necho and Darius, to 
join the Red sea with the Nile. We find also, in the 
ancient geographers, that there was an arm of the 
Nile called Pathmeticus, Phatmicus, Phatnicus, or 
Phatniticus. Bochart says that Pithom and Rames- 
ses are about five leagues above the division of the 
Nile, and beyond this river; but this assertion has no 
proof from antiquity. Marsham will have Pithom to 
be the same as Pelusium, or Damietta. (See Rosen- 
niiller Bib]. Geogr. iii. p. 269.) 

PLAY, To PLAY. The Hebrews use this word 
to express all kinds of diversions, as dancing, sportive 
exercise, toying, and amusements proper for recreat- 
ing and diverting the mind. The word pns, tsahhak, 
which signifies to play, is commonly used for laugh- 
ing, mocking, jeering, insulting. When Sarah saw 
Ishmael play with her son Isaac, she was offended at 
it: it was a play of mockery and insult, or, perhaps, 
of squabbling, as in 2 Sam. ii. 14. Let the young 
people (or soldiers) get up and play before us—show 
their skill at their weapons—let them fight, as it were, 
by way of play; but the event shows that they fought 
in good earnest, since they were all killed. We see 
another kind of play in Exod. xxxii. 6. When the 
Israelites had set up the golden calf, they began to 
dance about it, and to divert themselves: “'The peo- 

le sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.” 
hen Samson was delivered by Dalilah into the 
hands of the Philistines, they bored out his eyes, 
put him in prison, and some time after made him 
play before them; that is, divert them by the tricks 
they played him, and by the motions he was forced 
to make, to avoid them, and to screen himself from 
their insults, Judg. xvi. 25. The women who came 
out to meet David and Saul, when they returned 
victorious from the slaughter of Goliath, danced and 
played on instruments, and showed their mirth after 
x thousand manners, 1 Sam. xviii. 6,7. In the pro- 
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cession at the removal of the ark from the house of 
Obed-Edom to the palace of David, he danced with 
great alacrity, played on instruments, and testified 
his joy before the Lord, 2 Sam. vi. 5,21. And when 
Michal upbraided him for not observing the gravity 
suitable to his rank, he answered, “I will play before 
the Lord, and will be still more vile in my own eyes.” 
Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, opening her heart 
before the Lord, says, I have never associated my- 
self with those that play, Tob. iii. 17, And Jere- 
miah, (xv. 17.) “I have never haunted the assemblies 
of those that are given to play and diversion.” ‘The 
same prophet, comforting the daughter of Sion, tells 
her the time shall come in which she shall be rebuilt, 
and again shall divert he~self in dancing with her 
equals, ch. xxxi. 4, Solomon represents Wisdom as 
playing before the Lord, and taking her pleasure in 
living among men, Prov. viii. 80, 31. 

There is no mention in Scripture of any particular 
sorts of plays ; neither games of hazard, nor theatrical 
representations, nor races either of horses or chariots, 
nor combats of men or of beasts. The Israelites 
were a laborious people, who confined almost all 
their diversions to the pleasures of the country, and 
to those of the festivals of the Lord, their religious 
journeys, and their enjoyments in the temple. 

This observation, however, refers to the time when 
the law was maintained; the ancient periods of the 
Hebrew republic. For when they grew irregular, 
they adopted the utmost excesses of idolatrous na- 
tions ; their wicked and shameful sports and diver- 
sions. From the time of the Grecians, after the death 
of Alexander the Great, under the government of the 
kings of Syria in Judea, they began to study the 
sports and exercises of the Grecians, There were 
gymnasia, or schools of exercise, in Jerusalem, and 
places where they practised the exercises of the 
Greeks, wrestling, racing, quoits, &c. 1 Mac. vy. 16; 
2 Mac. iv. 13—15. And when the Romans succeeded 
the Greeks, Herod built theatres and amphitheatres 
in the cities of Palestine, and instituted all sorts of 
games. 

PLEDGE, a security or assurance given for the 
performance of a contract. When aman of veracity 
pledges his word, his affirmation becomes an assur- 
ance that he will fulfil what he has promised. But 
as the word of every man is not equally valid, in 
matters of importance, it becomes necessary that a 
valuable article of some kind should be deposited, as 
abond on his part. So Judah gave pledges to Tamar, 
Gen. xxxviii. 17. Under the law the taking of pledges 
was regulated: the mill-stone was not to be taken in 
pledge, (Deut. xxiv. 6.) nor was the person taking a 
pledge to enter the house to fetch it, (ver. 10.) nor to 
detain necessary raiment after sunset; (ver. 12.) nor 
was the widow’s raiment to be taken in pledge, ver 
17. How mild, how benevolent are these directions 
and we find some reproached that they take their 
brother’s pledge, (Job xxii. 6.) that they take the wid- 
ow’s ox in pledge, (xxiv. 3, 9.) that they do not restore 
the pledge, (as the law directed, Deut. xxiv. 18.) Ezek. 
xviil. 7, 12; xxxiii. 15. To understand Amos ii. 8, 
“They lay themselves down on clothes laid to pledge, 
by every altar,” observe, how galling this must be to 
the owners, to see carpets, &c. used in idolatry, car- 
ried abroad, laid under idolatrously sacred trees, &c. 
What insolence in the lender who held these pledges ! 
what mortification to the borrower who had delivered 
them! to see his property (1.) published and (2.) pro- 
faned. (See Harmer, vol. iv. p. ae 

PLEIADES, seven stars, anciently in the Bull’s 
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uppear at the beginning of spring. Job speaks of the 
Pleiades, (chap. xxxviii. 31; ix. 9.) and of the Hyades, 
which are seven other stars in the Bull’s head, and 
mark out the east point and the spring: “ Canst thou 
bind the sweet influence of the Pleiades?” Hebrew 
nov, Chimah ; Can you hinder the Pleiades from rising 
in their season? He gives them the name—the sweet 
influences of Chimah, because of the agreeableness of 
the spring season. Jerome has translated Chimah, by 
Hyades, (Job ix, 9.) and by Pleiades, (Job xxxviii. 31.) 
and by Arcturus, the Bear’s tail, Amos vy. 8. Aquila 
sometimes translates it in the same manner. ‘The 
Bear is one of the most northern constellations ; but 
Chimah rather signifies the Pleiades. 

POETRY of the Hebrews. No point of criticism 
has been more discussed among the learned than that 
concerning Hebrew poetry; and yet we cannot say 
the matter is exhausted, or the difficulty cleared. We 
cannot pretend to know the true pronunciatien of 
the Hebrew language ; and consequently we cannot 
perceive either the harmony of the words, or the 
quantity of the syllables, which constitute the beauty 
of the verses. Nor have we in Hebrew, as we have 
in Greek and Latin, rules for ascertaining the quan- 
tity of the syllables, the number of feet, or the cadence 
and construction of verses; and yet it is plain that 
the Hebrews observed these things, at least in some 
measure, Since in their poems we observe letters added 
to, or cut off from, the ends of words; which evinces 
submission to the rhythm, the number, or the measure 
of syllables. 

From the manner in which Josephus, Origen, 
Eusebius and Jerome have spoken of the Hebrew 
poetry, it should seem that in their time the beauty 
and rules of it were well known. Josephus aflirms 
- in several places, that the songs composed by Moses 
are in heroic verse, and that David composed several 
sorts of verses and songs, odes and hymns, in honor 
of God; some of which were in trimeters, or verses 
of three feet, and others in pentameters, or verses of 
five feet. Origen and Eusebius adopted the same 
sentiment; but whether out of deference to the 
opinion of Josephus, or whether of their own judg- 
ment, is uncertain. Origen well understood the 
Hebrew, and Eusebius was one of the most learned 
men of his time. 

Le Clere composed an ingenious dissertation, to 
show, that the Hebrew poetry was in rhyme much 
like the French or English. Others maintain, that in 
the old Hebrew verses there is neither measure nor 
feet; and Scaliger affirms, that this language, as well 
as that of the Syrians, Arabians and Abyssinians, is 
not capable of the restraint of feet or measures. Much 
of the Arabic poetry bears evidence of an origin cog~ 
nate with the Hebrew; nor are the maxims of our 
British Druids, conveyed in sententious verses, for the 
greater accuracy of memory—and they were commit- 
ted to memory, not to writing—altogether dissimilar. 

The first thing remarkable, in Hebrew poetry, is a 
duplication of phraseology, so constructed, that the 
memory, by recollecting one member of the sentence, 
could not fail of recollecting the other. The earliest 
specimen extant exemplifies this throughout. La- 
mech, the first man who married two wives, intent 
on calming their apprehensions for his safety, does 
not say, in plain prose, “No one will be so unjust as 
to kill me for this trifling transgression ;” but he puts 
his argument into verse ; and by this means it has 
been preserved, because the memory retained it with 
ease and certainty ; the names of the parties, once 


plated. 


Adah and Zillah, 

Ye wives of Lamech, 
Have I slain a man 

A young man 

If Cain shall be avenged 
Much more Lamech 


hear my voice ; 
hearken to my speech ; 
in bloody contest, 

in violent assault ? 
seven times, 
seventy-seven times. 


The first column, if read separately, opens the his- 
tory; but the second column, by its duplication of 
phraseology, perfects the series of thoughts, and con- 
verts the whole into verses, and poetry. his dupli- 
cation is so proper to Hebrew poetry, that a Hebrew 
poet would not be content to say, “ Youth and beauty 
shall be laid in the dust;” but he would singularize 
these qualities; he would distinguish and repeat 
them: e. g. 


Youth shall be Jaid in the dust ; 
And beauty shall be consumed in the grave. 


This is more explicit, has greater strength, as well 
as greater correctness; for beauty is not invariably 
conjoined with youth ; and there is beauty proper to 
mature life, and even to old age. The ideas, then, 
are not precisely the same; yet they are so exquis- 
itely similar, that the recollection of one brings the 
other to mind, instantly. Something like this we 
have in Isa. ly. 10. He does not say, “ As the rain 
and the snow (plural) descend (plural) from heaven, 
and thither they (plural) do not return ;” but he keeps 
the entire passage in the singular, and thereby much 
increases its strength. 

Verily, like as the rain descendeth from above, 

And the snow descendeth from the heavens ; 

And thither it doth not return ;— 

So shall my word be.-—— 


The reader will observe the brevity, the compact- 
ness obtained by the poet, in this construction of his 
verse ; to express his thoughts completely requires 
the insertion of the words marked in italics; yet the 
omission of these words occasions no confusion, no 
interruption, because the property of descending 
from the atmosphere is common both to rain and 
snow. ‘To the origioal readers, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, this was still clearer ; yet in translation, simi- 
lar supplements or repetitions are often necessary toa 
correct view of the poet’s intention. So Balaam says, 
Micah vi. 5: 


Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah ? 

Wherewith shall I bow myself unto the High God ? 

Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings ? 

Shall I bow myself unto him with calves of a year 
old? 


This supplementary repetition gives the sentiment 
at full; and in very many places of Scripture the 
critic must observe these elisions of words, and feel 
them too; though the poet may disregard them; and 
even deem the critic fastidious. This may be further 
evinced by an instance in which the supplement is 
taken, not from a preceding, but from a following, 


sentence : Samson says, 


With the jaw-bone of an ass, heaps upon heaps have 


I smitten ; 
With the jaw-bone of an ass, a thousand men have I 


smitten. 


The sense of the first verse is imperfcet, till the 
close of the second verse completes it. There can 
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be no doubt but what this parallelism was esteemed 
a beauty ; we find it practised by the polite and saga- 
cious Solomon, to a considerable extent, in the pref- 
ace to his Proverbs; the intention of which book is, 
he tells us, 


To know wisdom and instruction ; 

To perceive the words of understanding ; 

To receive the instruction of wisdom, 

Justice, and judgment, and equity : 

To give subulty to the simple ; 

To the young man knowledge and discretion : 

A wise man will hear, and will increase learning ; 

And a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels ; 

To understand a proverb, and the interpretation ; 

The words of the wise and their dark sayings. 


The ear sufficiently judges, that in these verses 
there is rhythm, though not rhyme; consequently 
there must be in the original, metrical feet, and poet- 
ical cadence: though we know not how to demon- 
strate them, having no adequate information to guide 
us in the correct pronunciation of the language. If 
what may be called private, simple, or personal poetry, 
be metrical, undoubtedly that which was intended for 
musical accompaniment, was emphatically so; and 
especially, when the tune, or air, existed before the 
poem, the poem was bound to conform to the prog- 
ress, the extent, and the expression, of the preyious- 
ly fixed notes, or intonations, whether vocal or instru- 
mental; by these it was absolutely governed. And 
if such composition were also intended for public 
performance, by a numerous band, by various instru- 
ments playing in concert, the connection between the 
poetry and the music must needs be intimate and 
entire. This appears to have been the case, in the 
instances of several of the psalms ; and as these were 
performed in two parts, by responsive choirs, and 
possibly a third part was performed by a still fuller 
chorus, the necessity of metrical arrangement was 
imperative ; for, if this were neglected, the whole 
would present a mass of inexpressibly discordant 
confusion. 

Among those psalms which demonstrate this alter- 
nation of song, is the exxxvi. where the burden, “ for 
his merey endureth for ever,” certainly was not 
uttered by the same persons, or band, as uttered the 
leading theme. So we read, Ezraiii. 13, the Levites, 
&c. sang this song, together, by course, or alternately ; 
and the people shouted with a great shout when they 
praised the Lord; that is, Hallelujah! Ps. exxxv. 
also, evidently was performed in several parts. In 
short, we find this responsive manner in the time of 
Moses, who, with the men, sang one part of his ode, 
while Miriam, with the women, sang the answering 
strains ; and this, no doubt, continued to be the cus- 
tom, to the latest period of the Hebrew polity. 

Of the longer poems of Sacred Writ, Solomon’s 
Song is a beautiful performance ; while the book of 
Job, the longest of all the Hebrew poems, is most 
sublime. Late writers have done much to illustrate 
it; yet much remains to be done. We must here 
conclude these btief and imperfect hints on the sub- 
ject of Hebrew poetry. Those who desire further in- 
formation, may consult bishop Hare’s Metrical Ver- 
sion of the Psalms, supported by Drs. Grey, Ed- 
wards, &c. and opposed by bishop Lowth, whose 
Lectures on Hebrew Poetry deservedly enjoy an es- 
tablished reputation : to these should be added bishop 
Jebb’s Sacred Literature, sir W. Jones’s Dissertation 
on the Asiatic Poetry, with others. 
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[The subject of Hebrew poetry is too important to 
the biblical student, to be passed over with the 
meagre notice above given. Indeed, of all the fine 
arts, poetry alone was cultivated among the Hebrews; 
and was carried to a high degree of perfection. The 
poetry of this people was almost wholly lyric ;— 
whether didactic, sententious, or prophetic, it was 
stillnyric. Now the essence of lyric poetry is the 
vivid expression of internal emotions. It is, there- 
fore, subjective ; in opposition to epic poetry, which 
treats of external objects, and is therefore objective. 
The chief subject of Hebrew poetry was religion, and 
then patriotism; which, under the theocracy, was 
very nearly allied to religion. The most obvious and 
striking characteristic of the poetry of the Hebrews, 
is sublimity. Religious poetry was in ancient times 
almost peculiar to the Jews; the little that is found 
among other ancient nations, as e. g. the Orphic 
Hymns, is not worthy of comparison with it. So also 
the Koran, which is an attempted imitation of the 
poetical parts of the Old Testament. The present 
prevailing views of the nature of Hebrew poetry, 
of its rhythm, &c. were first proposed by bishop 
Lowth in his Lectures on the Poetry of the Hebrews. 
(Lect. xviii—xx.) He was followed by Herder, in 
his Spirit of Hebrew Poetry ;,sir William Jones, on 
Asiatic Poetry ; and more we by Thomas Camp- 
bell, in the first volumes of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. Mr. Campbell, however, has drawn cbiefly 
from Herder. (See also De Wette’s Commentar 
iiber die Psalmen, Einleitung.) 

Diction and Rhythm.—Ilebrew poetry differs from 
Hebrew prose in three respects. (1.) Inthe peculiar 
poetical nature of the contents; of which the char- 
acteristics are sublimity, boldness, abruptness, lofty 
metaphors, &c. (2.) In the peculiarities of the poetic 


as among the Greeks and Romans. They consist in 
the use of different words, significations of words, 
grammatical forms ; and in syntactical peculiarities, in 
which latter the difference is greater than in Latin, or 
in modern languages. For the most part, the poetical 
idioms of the Hebrew are the common ones in the 
kindred dialects, the Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic. 
This circumstance goes to show the importance of 
an acquaintance with these latter. (3.) In rhythm, 
which differs from metre ; the latter importing a meas- 
ure of syllables or feet, the former a harmonious 
arrangement of words and members. ‘The question 
has been much agitated in modern times, whether the 
Hebrews had any measure of syllables, or prosody 
or metre. Josephus and Jerome affirm that they 
had; and some have thought they had discovered it. 
(See De Wette, Einl. § vii.) The best theories on this 
side are those of Jones and Bellermann ; but some- 
thing new appears on this general topic, in Germany 
at least, almost every year. It is, however, the opin- 
ion of those best acquainted with the subject, that the 
Hebrews had no prosody, i. e. no measure of sylla- 
bles. Their rhythm consisted only in the symmetry 
or correspondence of the larger members. — ~~ 
Rhythm may be of three species, viz. (1.) It may 
consist merely in the syllables, or in a succession of 
poetical feet, as dactyles, &c. without any larger 
pauses or members, (2.) It may also exist, where the 
poetical feet or measures of syllables are neglected, but 
a certain measure of the larger members or clauses is 
found. This last is the rhythm of the Hebrews ; as also 
of the old German Meistersingers. (3.) The third and 
most perfect form of rhythm comprises both the others, 
j and appears in Greek, Roman and modern poetry. 


dialect or diction, which, however, are not so striking ° 
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The rhythm of Hebrew poetry, then, consists in the 
PARALLELISM of the members, (as it is called by 
sowth,) of which the fundamental principle is, that 
every verse must consist of at least rwo corresponding 

He . members. (See Lowth, Lect. xix. De Wette, 

inl. §. vii. 

Laws of paralteliom.—The parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry occurs either in the thought, or solely in the 
form. Of the former there are tnree kinds, viz. 

1. Synonymous ; where the two members express 
the same idea in different, but closely, and often 
literally, corresponding words: e. g. 


Ps. viii. 4. What is man, that thou art mindful of | 


him ? 
And the son of man, that thou dost visit 
him? 
ii. 1. Why do the heathen rage ? 
And the people imagine a vain thing ? 
ii. 4. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 
Job vi. 5. Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass ? 
Or loweth the ox over his fodder ? 


So also the song of Lamech, quoted above, Gen. 
iv. 23. and Job vii. 1, seq. 

2. Antithetical ; where an antithesis of thought is 
expressed by corresponding members: e. g. 


Prov. xiv. 11. The house of the wicked shall be over- 
thrown ; 
But the tabernacle of the upright shall 
flourish. 
xv. 1. A soft answer turneth away wrath; 
But grievous words stir up anger. 


(Compare Virgil. Kcl. iii. 8.) 

3. 8 ic; which is a mere juxtaposition ; or 
rather the thought is carried forward in the second 
member with some addition ; the correspondence of 
words and construction being as before: e. g. 


Ps. xix. 7. The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. 
8. The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart: 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. 
9. The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
for ever ; 
The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. 


Mere rhythmical parallelism is that in which no 
similarity or correspondence of thought exists; but 
the verse is divided by the c@sura, as it were, into 
corresponding members. This is the most imperfect 
species of parallelism; and may be compared with 
the hexameter, divided by the cesura: e. g. 


Ps. ii, 6. Yet have I set my kin 
Upon my holy hill of Zion. 
iii.2. Many there be which say of my soul, 


1} There is no help for him in God. 


This is most common in the book of Lamentations ; 
where there is havdly any other species of paral- 
lelism.. 

Thus far we have had regard to the simplest and 
most pasa je cca of two members; such as 
are more isually found in the Psalms, Job, &c. . But 
in the prophets and a few a the psalms, we find a less 
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regular, and sometimes compound parallelism. Thus 
the parallelism is irregular, when one member is 
shorter than the other; as Hosea iy. 17: 


Ephraim is joined to idols: 
Let him alone. 


Of compound parallelisms there are various kinds; 
as when the verse has three members; and the two 
first correspond to the third: e. g. 


Ps. lili. 6. O that the salvation of Israel were come 
out of Zion! 

When God bringeth back the captivity of 
his people, 

Jacob shall rejoice and Israel shall be 
glad. 


Or when the verse has four members; of which the 
first and third correspond to the second and fourth: 
@. £ 


Ps. xxxi. 10. For my life is spent with grief, 
And my years with sighing ; 
My strength faileth because of mine 
iniquity, 
And my bones are consumed. 


Or the verse may have four parallel members; as 


Patil, Blessed is the man 

Who walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of scorners. 


We may name Psalms ii. and xv. as affording exam- 
ples of most of the species of poetic parallelism. 

In the common manuscripts and editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, the members of the parallelisms in the 
poetical parts are not written or printed separately ; 
but the accents serve to divide them. In the editions 
of Kennicott and Jahn, however, the members are 
printed separately. It is matter of regret, that this 
mode was not adopted in our English version; since 
the common reader has now often no means of dis- 
tinguishing, whether that which he reads is Hebrew 
poetry, or Hebrew prose. Indeed, a good translation 
ought to adhere closely to the form of the original, and 
not give it a foreign costume. Hence the mere paral- 
lelism should be exhibited, without metre, and gene- 
rally without feet. 

The preceding principles refer solely to the 
rhythm of Hebrew poetry. Besides this, there are 
cake peculiarities; e. g. the strophe, as in Ps. xlii. 
xliii; where verses 5, 11, and 5, are a wurden or re- 
frain, repeated at the end of each strophe. So also 
the alphabetic psalms and poems ; (sve LerrEers and 
the psalms of degrees, in which che chief words of 
each verse are taken up and repeated at the begin- 
ning of the next verse. (See Decrees, and Psaims.) 
Paronomasia, or the correspeadence of like sounding 
words, a species of rhyme, occurs seldom in the 
Psalms; it seems too feeble and trivial for lyric poetry. 
The prophets employ it more frequently. *R. 

POETS. The Hebrew poets were men inspired 
of God; and among them we find kings, lawgivers 
and prophets. Moses, Barak, David, Solomon, Hez- 
ekiah, Job, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and most of the proph- 
ets, composed poems, or pieces in verse; the most 
pompous, the most majestic, and the most sublime. 
The expression, the sentiments, the figures, the 
variety, the action, every thing is surprising. f 

Paul gives a pagan poet the name of prophet: (Tit. 
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i, 12, “One of themeaelvos, even a prophetof their own, 
said,” &c.) because, among the heathen, poeta were 
thought to be inspired by Apollo, "They apoke by 
enthusiasm, Oracles were originally delivered in 
verse. Poets were interpreters of the will of the 
gods, The poet quoted by Paul, is Mpimenides, 
whom the ancients esteemed to be inspired, and fae 
yored by the gorda. 

The same apostle quotes the ny Aratus, a native, 
as well as himself, of Cilicia : (A cts xvii. 28.) We are 
the children (the race) of God. "This is partof alonger 

assage, Whose import is, “We must begin from 

upiter, whom we must by no means forget. livery 
thing is replete with Jupiter, He fills the streets, the 
public places, and assemblies of men, ‘The whole 
sea and its harbors are full of this god, and all of vs 
in all places have need of Jupiter.’ Tt was certainly 
not to prove the being or to enhance the merit of 
Jupiter, that Paul quotes this passage, But he has 
delivered out of bondage, as we may say, & truth 
which this poet had uttered, without penetrating its 
true meaning, ‘The apostle used it to prove the ex- 
istence of the true God, to a people not convinced of 
the divine authority of the Scriptures, and who would 
have rejected such proofs as he might have derived 
from thence. 

The son of Sirach, intent on praising eminent men, 
enumerates bards or poets ; who were, he says, * Leads 
ers of the people by their counsels, and by their 
knowledge of learning mect forthe people; wise and 
eloquent in their instructions: such as found out 
musical tunes, and recited verses in writing,’ Meelis, 
xliv. 4. It is evident that he considered them as of 
great importance to the community; and we know 
that they were of great antiquity, for Moses, himselfa 
poet, refers to those who spoke in proverbs, (Numb, 
xxi. 27.) of which he inserts a speciinen, Jacob was 
a poet, as appears from his farewell benediction on 
hissons. And it appears to be extremely probable 
that the honorable appellation Nebi, equally denoted 
a prophet, a poet, and a musician, as the poets princi 
pally were. 

Poets, like other men, could only draw comparisons 
from objects with which they were conversant; hence 
we have in Seripture many allusions to the phenomena 
of nature, as extant in the countries where the writers 
resided—storms, tempests, earthqualkes, thunder and 
lightning, &e. The shepherd king deseribes the 
Lord as his shepherd, who leads him in security } 
not as his steersman, who brings himeafely into port; 
for he was little acquainted with nautical attains 
Very few are the deseriptions of the sea, or its inhab- 
itants, in Job, although the writer ransacks earth and 
heaven, with wonderful science. Poets who dwelt 
in tents have little reference to extensive architecture, 
But to understand their language, it is necessary to 
acquire as intimate a knowledge as possible of the 
things they knew ; and even when they treat of things 
spiritual or celestial ; because these are signified by 
means of terrestrial objects or incidents; and the just 
esiape green of one may lead to a just understand. 
ing of the other. Divine inspiration itself, however 
superhuman it may be, must, nevertheless, speak to 
men in the angina of men, or the instruction it 
means to convey will continue a perfect blank. 

POLYGAMY, see Mannraan, 

POLYGLOT'L, see Binie, p, 177. 

POMEGRANATE, the punica granatum of 
Linneeus; called also malun granatum, that is, 
fpouate apple, (pomme granate,) whence its name, 

he tree grows wild in Palestive and Syria, as gon- 
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erally in the south of Hurope, and north of Athiea, 
Ti iw low, with a atraight stem, reddish bark, many 
and apreading branches, laneeteformed leavers, boar. 
ing large and bedutlCul ved blossom, The fut is of 
the size ofan orange, of a tawny brown, with a thick 
astringent coat, containing abundance of foods, aneh 
enveloped in a dintinet, very jitey, erimaon coat, 
Whose flavor in a wild state de a pure and rey ALrony 
aol; but in the cultivated plant, sweet and highly 

ratefil, (Compare Cant iv, 18) Numb, xiii, 28 
dont, vill, By) Antittoiul JOO RTA ATOM Were Ako Hae’ 
as ornamonts on the robe of the highepriest, (iy. 
xxvill S8,) and also ad an architectural ornament, | 
Kings vii 18, *R, 

PON'TUS, a province in Asia Minor, having the 
Buxine sea north, Cappadocia south, Paphita one 
and Galatia weet, and the Lesser Armenia and Colehis 
const, Tt ia thought that Peter preached here, beeause 
he addvesion his Mirat Epistle to the with tla of this 
and of the neighborin provinces, 

POOR, ‘This word offen denotes the humble, af 
flicted, moan in their own eyes, low in the eyes of 
God, Not so mueh a man destitute of the good 
things of the earth, ae a man sensible of his spiritual 
misery and indigenes, who applies for succor to the 
merey of God, Th thie sense the greatest and richest 
men of the world are level with the poorest, in the 
eyos of God, 

In Exodus xxii}, 8, Moses forbids the judges “to 
countenance a poor man in bis eaume;” or asin Ley, 
xix, 15," 'Thou shalt not respeet the = of the 
poor, nor honor the person of the mighty; but in 
righteousness shalt thou jude thy neighbor” Ina 
word, judge without respect of persons; have only 
truth and justice before your eyes; consider that you 
stand in the phiee of God on the earth, 

One of the characters of the Messiah waa, to judge 
the poor, (Pa, Lexi, 2, 4.) and to preach the goapel to 
them, Tana, xi 4; Matt. xi os Honea Josus chose 
disciples that were poor, and the greater part of the 
first believers were really poor men, as We may see 
in their history, 

Solomon says, (Proy, xxii, 2) “The rich and poor 
moet togethers” they are like each other in one 
thing—God ereated them bothy and both riehes and 
poverty are of his bestowing, Hones the rich should 
Hot be aupercilious, nor the poor d denty both 
are equal in the eyes of God, Prov, xxix, 1 Amos 
(vill. G.) reproaches the Israolitos with having sold the 
por fora contemptible pricey as for shoes and sane 
awe Probably the rich actually thus sold their poor 
debtors, for things of no value, James (ii, 1,) seema 
to carry the obligation of not respecting persons so fir 
as to allow no mark of distinetion to 8 in power, 
or in civil dignities, in the publio assemblies of reli 
gion, But this ought to be understood of au inward 
preference, and of the sentiments of the heart, rather 
than of external marks of respect, Tt is never allows 
ed a Christian to prefer a rieh an & poor 
man, only because he is rich, and to think better of 
him, to judge hin more worthy of esteem and oon= 
sideration, rather than he whe has not the same ad. 
vantagos of the goods of fortune, 

Poverty was considered by the Jews asa great evil 
and a punishment from God, Job peaks of it as of 
a prison, and a state of bondage, chap. xxxvi & And 
Tsaiah (xlvili, 10.) comparos it to a fienaee or ernels 
ble, wherein motala are purified, God ted Job and 
Tobit b poverty: they looked beyond the old coves 
nant; they knew the value of airing, o humii 
tion, of indigenee} they know how to ® right 
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use of them, and to convert them to their greatest 
advantage. ‘They were poor in spirit, in the disposi- 
tion of their hearts, before God made them suffer 
actual poverty. Comp. Humrrry. 

Nothing is more earnestly recommended in Scrip- 
ture than alms and compassion to the poor. Moses 
would have them admitted to the religious feasts 
celebrated in the temple, Deut. xvi. 11,12. He or- 
dered, that in the fields, in the vineyards, and upon the 
trees, something should be left for them; (Lev. xix. 
10; xxiii. 22.) that in the sabbatical years, and the 
years of jubilee, all should be left for the poor, the 
widow, and the orphan, Exod. xxiii. 11. He com- 
manded to lend to the poor, and observed, that they 
should never be wanting in the country, but that the 
people should always have opportunity to bestow 
their alms, Deut. xv. 8,9. That if any pledge were 
taken from the poor, the lender shall not enter the 
house to take it by force, (Deut. xxiv. 12, 14.) and 
that ifthe poor be forced to give his goods or his 
clothes, they shall be restored to him at night, that he 
may have wherewith to cover himself. Our Saviour 
has carried this point of the law, concerning alms- 
giving, to its perfection ; he practised it himself, rec- 
ommended it to his disciples, and has inspired his 
servants with the tenderest charity towards the poor. 
He advised those who would in earnest become his 
disciples, to sell all they had, and give to the poor, 
Matt. xix. 21. He gives excellent rules for practising 
charity and avoiding vain-glory and ostentation, which 
otherwise may occasion our losing all the fruits of 
our charity, Matt. vi. 1—4. 

POTIPHAR, an officer of the court of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, (Gen. xxxvii. 36,) general of his 
troops, according to the Vulgate; but chief of his 
executioners or body-guards, according to the Hebrew. 
Potiphar bought Joseph as a slave from the Midian- 


\ ites, who had taken him of his brethren; and seeing 


/ 


all things prosper in his hands, he gave him the 
‘superintendence of his whole property. His wife, 
al taking an unlawful liking to Joseph, solicited 
him to the crime of adultery ; and, Joseph repulsing 
her, her love changed into hatred, and she accused 
jhim to her husband, who put Joseph into prison ; 
/ where his delegate, who had charge of the prisoners, 
transferred this care to Joseph. See Josrrn. 

POTSHERD, a broken fragment, or piece of an 
earthen vessel; not a brittle pot only, but a piece of 
a pot; a pot already broken, Isa. xlv. 9. 

POTTER, a maker of earthen vessels, of which 
there is frequent mention madein Scripture. Jeremiah 
(xviii. 3.) represents him while at work as sitting on 
two stones ; and Ecclesiasticus (xxxviii. 29, 30.) says, 
“So doth the potter sitting at his work, and turning 
the wheel about with his feet ; who is always carefully 
set at his work, and maketh all his work by number ; 
he fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth down 
his strength before his feet”. When God would 
show his dontinion over men, and _ his irresistible 
power over their hearts, he has recourse to the simili- 
tude of a potter, who makes what he pleases of his 
clay ; of this a vessel of honor, of that a vessel of dis- 
honor: now forming it, then breaking it; now pre- 
serving it, and then aed it. (See Ps. ii. 9; Ecclus. 
xxxili. 13; Rom. ix. 215 Jer. xviii. 2, 3, &c.) 

POTTER’S-FIELD, a piece of ground that was 
bought with the money for which J udas sold our Sa- 
viour Christ, but which he brought back again to the 
temple. (See Acexpama.) It is south of mount 
Sion, about a stone’s cast from the pool of Siloam, 
and is surrounded by walls, in length seventy cubits, 
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in breadth fifty ; ana is covered with a vault, with 
seven openings above, to let down the bodies which 
are to be there buried. 

We read in the Mishna (Tract. de Sanhedr. cap. vi. 
n. 14, 15.) that they did not allow malefactors, or such 
as were executed for crimes, to be buried in the 
tombs of their fathers, except their flesh had first 
been consumed in other places, appointed for the pun- 
ishment of such offenders. For this reason, perhaps, 
Joseph of Arimathea begged the body of Jesus from 
Pilate that he might deposit it in a private sepul- 
chre, before it could be taken to this public burying- 
place ; where he might have been undistinguished 
from common criminals. 

POVERTY has been sanctified by Christ in his 
own person, and in that of his parents; in that of his 
apostles, and of the most perfect of his disciples. 
Agur besought the Lord to give him neither 
poverty nor riches, (Prov. xxx. 8.) looking on each 
extreme as a dangerous rock to virtue. See Poor. 


_ POWER, the ability of performing a thing. It is 
in a sovereign degree an attribute of Deity. God is 


all-powerful. It means sometimes a right, privilege, 
or dignity ; (John i. 12.) sometimes absolute author- 
ity ; (Matt. ix. 6.) sometimes the exertion, or act of 
power, as of the Holy Spirit, (Eph. i. 19.) of angels, or 
of human governments, magistrates, &c. (Rom. xiii. 
1.) and perhaps it generally includes the idea of dig- 
nity, superiority. So the body is sown in weakness, 
but raised in power, dignity, honor. (For the word 
power in 1 Cor. xi. 10, see the article Vert.) 
PRAISE is one of the noblest acts of worship, and 
one which seems to be a direct, simple, unsophisticat- 
ed dictate of nature ; insomuch that it is wonderful 
how any possessed of rational powers can omit this 
delightful duty. If prayer, to which praise is the 
counterpart, can. be negleeted ; if a sense of wants, 
necessities, transgressions and dangers, may not be 
sufficiently strong to excite prayer, yet it is surely very 
ungrateful not to notice the benefits we have enjoyed 
or are enjoying. What we are in the actual posses- 
sion of, ought at least so far to affect us, as to render 
us grateful to that hand which bestows them, that 
hand which might bestow far different distributions 
tous. What character is so odious among men as 
that of the ungrateful ? What so common in respect 
to God? Those who deny the being of God may, to 
be sure, withhold thanks for mercies received ; but 
that any who acknowledge the divine attributes 
should be thus insensible, is most astonishing ! 
PRAYER, directed to God, is the ordinary convey- 
ance of graces received from him.. The prayers of 
a just man are of great power, Jam. v. 16,17. The 
saints under both covenants prayed; Jesus Christ 
himself, our great example, taught us to pray, to show 


‘that thereby we honor God, and draw on ourselves 


his favors and graces. Paul, in most of his Epistles, 
entreats the faithful to pray for him ; or offers to God 
his prayers for them. 

From the promulgation of the law, the Hebrews 
did not intermit public prayer in the tabernacle, or 
in the temple, as opportunity returned. It consisted 
in offering the evening and morning sacrifices, every 
day, accompanied by prayers by the priests and Le- 
vites in that holy edifice. Every day they offered 
sacrifices, incense, offerings, and first-fruits ; they 
performed ceremonies for the redemption of the first- 
born, or the purification of pollutions ; in a word, the 
people came thither from all parts to discharge 
their vows, and to satisfy their devotions, not only 
on great and solemn days, but also on ordinary 


PRE 


days ; but nothing of this was performed without 
1 hak 

The psalmist (cxix.) says, he prayed to God, or 
praised him, seven times a day. And, (Ps. oa 
“Hvening, and morning, and atnoon, will I pray anc 
cry Ae and he shall hear my voice.” Daniel (vi. 
10.) bent his knees three times a day, and wor- 
shipped the Lord, opening his windows, and turning 
himself toward Jerusalem, The Levites, appointed 
to guard the temple, lifted up their hands in the 
night-time, and encouraged one another to adore the 
Lord, Ps, exxxiv. 2. The psalmist says, (Ps. exix. 
62.) that he arose in the middle of the night, to praise 
the Lord, and Nehemiah (ix. 3.) mentions four hours 
of prayer on a fast-day, 

athe the captivity, Ezra, observing that several 
Jows mingled foreign terms with their prayers, which 
were not suitable to the sanctity of that exercise, 
composed eighteen benedictions, which every Israel- 
ite is obliged to learn, and to repeat daily. A little be- 
fore the destruction of the temple, the rabbi Gama- 
liel added a nineteenth, against apostates and here- 
tics; under these names meaning the Christians, 
Ezra also fixed the time for prayer, according to 
Maimonides. 

In the Jewish prayers we observe, in general, their 
length, and their battology, or tedious repetitions, 
which Christ reproves: (Matt. vi. 7.) “When ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions as the heathen do; for 
they think they shall be heard for their much speak- 
ing.” Secondly, as to their posture. They gen- 
erally pray sitting, or stooping with their faces to- 
ward the ground. ‘They stretch out their feet and 
their hands, and make a loud ery, Christ prayed 
thus in the garden of Olives: “Who in the days of 
his flesh, when he had offered up prayers and sup- 

lications, with strong rying and tears,” Heb. y. 7. 

‘hirdly, they think that prayers supply the place of 
sacrifices, which ceased at the destruction of the 
temple and its altars; they give them the same name, 
and impute to them the same efficacy. 

It is very likely that the prayers of the first Chris- 
tians were formed on the model of those of the Jews. 
In the Lord’s prayer, our Saviour principally in- 
tended to oppose its brevity to their battology. Paul 
(Ephes, vi. 18; 1 Thess, v. 17 5 1 Tim. ii. 8.) directs 
that believers should pray in all places, and at all 
times, lifting up pure hands towards heaven, and 
blessing God for all things, whether in eating, drink- 
ing, or any other action; and that every thing be 
done to the glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 31. In a word, 
our Saviour has recommended to us to pray with- 
out ceasing, Luke xviii, 15 xxi. 86. 

PREDESTINATION, To PREDESTINATE, 
sometimes signifies merely a designation, or appoint- 
ment of a particular thing to a particular use 5 or of 
a certain person to a certain office or employment. 
But, in theological language, predestination expresses 
the design formed by God, from all eternity, of 
bringing by his grace certain persons to faith and 
salvation, while he leaves others to their infidelity. 
Divines agree, that predestination to salvation is of 
mere favor, but opinions are divided concerning it. 
Some regard it as merely gratuitous; others believe 
that God formed his predestination on a view of 
future merits in the elect. Austin, and the most 
celebrated schools of the Latin church, hold predes- 
tination to be of mere favor. Some Greek fathers, and 
some Latin divines, adhere to predestination founded 
on foreknowledge. Augustin says, predestination isa 
foreknowledge and preparation of efficacious means, 
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in virtue of which, the elect are most certainly saved ; 
and he was fully persuaded of the gratuitousness of 
predestination, i its uttermost extent. 

The ancient Hebrews were persuaded, as well as 
we are, that God had foreknowledge of what every 
person should be, do and become, ‘This is included 
in the very notion of God, bis providence, and his 
infinite knowledge. God says to Jeremiah, (i. 5. 
“ Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee ; anc 
before thou camest forth out of on womb, I sancti- 
fied thee, and I ordained thee a prophet unto the 
nations.” But when we endeavor to form a just 
idea of their system of predestination, and how they 
reconciled grace and free-will, the attempt is not 
very easy. ‘The author of the book of Wisdom, 
whom several have thought to be Philo, make Solo- 
mon thus speak : (chap. viii, 19, 20.) “I was a witt 
child, and had a good spirit: yea, rather, being good, 
T came into a body undefiled.” The apostles (John 
ix, 2.) proposed a question to Christ, when they saw 
a man born blind, whether his condition was as a 
punishment for his own sins, or for those of his pa- 
rents. ‘They therefore had a notion, that his soul 
had a previous existence, and had offended God, be- 
fore it animated the present body, 

Chrysostom, who may be considered as the ora- 
cle and the mouth of the Greek church, maintained, 
that God did not reject nor predestinate men on 
account of their past good or bad actions, but on 
foreknowledge of their future merits or demerits: 
“Whence is it (says he, on Rom, ix, 18.) that Jacob 
is beloved, and Esau hated? Itis because one is 
good, and the other is bad, And whence is it, that, 
before their birth, God determined that the elder 
should be in subjection to the younger? It is be- 
cause God has no need to stay for the event of things, 
as we must do, to judge whether a man shall be 
good or bad; he sees that even betore he is born. 
It was by the effect of his prescience, that he chose 
Jacob and rejected Esau. He knew before their 
birth what they would one day ve. When he 
chose Matthew, there were several persons who ap- 
peeree better than he: but by his infinite penetration, 
1e Knew how to discover the value of that jewel, 
that then lay upon a dunghill.’ In another place 
(Homil. Ixxx. in Matt. xxv.) he says, that the king- 
dom of heaven was prepared for the elect from the 
beginning of the world, and before they were born, 
beeause God foreknew what they would be. And 
writing on those words of the mist, (exxxix. 2.) 
“Thou understandest my thought afar off,” he thus 
reasons : Some people are absurd enough to say, such 
an one is a good man, because God has chosen him 
and loved him; and such another is wicked, because 
tod hated him. But the prophet here tells us, on 
the contrary, that God proves us by our works. He 
knows whether we will be virtuous or no, even be- 
fore our birth; and by that he gives us proofs of his 
prescience : he confirms it by our for fear it 
should be imagined, that his prescience was the 
cause of our virtue, 

The Greek fathers, after Chrysostom, have ex- 
pressed themselves much in the same manner, and 
the modern Greeks have followed the sentiments of 
the fathers before them. 

This, however, is a very difficult subject. We 
may certainly conclude, that when God proposes an 
end, he also proposes the means; when he appoints 
an effect, he also appoints the causes. Now where 
is the essential difference, if we say, God foresaw 
the elect would be holy, therefore chose them or 
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God chose the elect, to make them holy? because 
since their holiness is not from themselves, but from 
him, he must determine to bestow on them that which 
they have not of themselves. The difference, therefore, 
is in the order only, that is, whether God determined 
to elect A. B., purposing his holiness, or determined 
to make A. B. holy, purposing his election, But ob- 
serve, that God’s determination to render A, B. holy 
is, in fact, an election of him; an election which 
implies salvation ; and since this principle places an 
election of the party previous to its effects, it seems 
to be much more reasonable than contingency in any 
shape. Especially, considering that all things are 
known to God, from the beginning to the end, so 
that he has no need to stay till a certain event has 
taken place before he can adjust the following event, 
but in his divine, infinite and intimate foreknowledge 
of things, that which is to follow is equally present 
with him, as that which is to precede. And, doubt- 
less, we had better on this subject not only think and 
speak with the most profound reverence, feeling our 
ignorance, and our scanty powers; but endeavor to 
persuade ourselves thoroughly of the infinite good- 
ness, wisdom and love of God, and bind ourselves to 
submit heartily to these attributes, and their opera- 
tions, rather than to perplex ourselves, and to render 
ourselves unhappy, about appointments whose con- 
catenation and universal influence are infinitely be- 
yond our ken. If we see one single link in the chain 
of the divine government, considered as compounded 
of cause and effect, what proportion does this bear 
to that infinitely prolonged combination of things, 
of which the divine mind only is capable of survey- 
ing at once both the extremes, and, together with the 
extremes, every connecting link, every acting cause, 
and every produced eflect, from the most trivial, as 
we call it, to the most considerable, in our estimation ! 
We say, in our estimation, because there is no lesser 
and greater in the sight of God ; but each, being ap- 
pointed by him, is of equal consequence in his appoint- 
ment, and is equally valued by his infinite wisdom. 

PRESS. This word is often used in Scripture 
not only for the machine by which grapes are 
squeezed, but also for the vessel, or vat, into which 
the wine runs from the press; that in which it is re- 
ceived and preserved. Whence proceed these ex- 
pressions: he digged a wine-press in his vineyard ;— 

our presses shall run over with wine ; thy presses shall 
tea out with new wine; to draw out of the press ; 
Zeeb they slew at the wine-press of Zeeb. It was a 
kind of subterraneous cistern, in which the wine 
was received and) kept, till it was put into jars or 
vessels, of earth or wood. 

We read in several titles of the Psalms, as viii. 
Ixxxi, Ixxxiv. “for the presses,” (on Gittith, Eng. 
tr.) which is differently explained. Some think that 
these Psalms are songs of rejoicing for the vintage, 
and were chiefly sung at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
after the harvest and the vintage. Others suppose, 
that gittith signifies an instrument of music, invented 
or used, perhaps, at Gath, and hence called Gittith. 
See the article Grrvrru. 

PRETORIUM, a name given in the Gospels to 
the house in which dwelt the Roman governor of 
Jerusalem, Mark xv. 16. (Compare Matt. xxvii. 27; 
John xviii. 28, 33.) Here he sat in his judicial ca- 
Soy and here Jesus was brought before him. 

his was properly the palace of Herod at Jerusalem, 

near the tower of Antonia, with which it had com- 
_ munication. Here the Roman procurators resided 
whenever they visited Jerusalem; their head-quar- 
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ters being properly at Cesarea. The pretoium or 
palace of Herod (Engl. tr. judgment hall) at Cesa~ 
rea is also mentioned, Acts xxii. 35, (See Joseph 
Antiq. xv. 9.3.) Paul speaks also of the pretorium 
(or palace) at Rome, in which he gave testimony to 
Christ, Phil. i. 13. Some think, that by this he 
means the palace of the emperor Nero ; and others, 
that he means the place where the Roman  preetor 
sat to administer justice, that is, his tribunal. It is 
certain that the emperor’s palace did not bear the 
name of tribunal; but Paul, being accustomed to 
sall by this name the governor’s palace at Jerusalem, 
might give it tothe emperor’s at Rome. Others have 
maintained, with greater probability, that under the 
name of the pretorium at Rome, Paul would express 
the camp of the pretorian soldiers, whither he might 
have been carried by the soldier that always accom- 
panied him, and who was fastened to him by a chain, 
as the manner was among the Romans. 

PRICKS. The Greek word #/rrgor signifies prop- 
erly a stimulus, a goad, with which oxen were driven 
from behind. Hence the proverbial expression, 
moog #évtgov Aazriter, to kick against the goad, ap- 
plied to those who rashly offer resistance to one who 
is more powerful than themselves, and thus expose 
themselves to severe retribution, Acts ix. 53 xxvi. 
14. The expression is common to the Greeks, Ro- 
mans and Hebrews, e. g. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 193. 
fEschyl. Agam. 1633. Eurip. Bacch.791. Terent. 
Phormio i. 2. 27. Ammian. Marcell. xviii. 5. (See 
Kuinoel on Acts ix. 5.) *R. 

PRIDE is asin very odious to God and man, and 
Seripture condemns it in a. multitude of places. 
What, indeed, is displayed in the whole sacred his- 
tory but the pride, presumption and vanity of men 
overthrown ? What else, but the humility, the meek- 
ness, the acknowledgment of human weakness, exalt- 
ed, supported and recompensed. “God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble. A man’s 
pride shall bring him low; but honor shall uphold 
the humble in spirit. Pride goeth before destruction ; 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. Better is it to be 
of a humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide the 
spoil with the proud.” 

“Pride” is also put for the hardness and insolence 
of a sinner, in opposition to sins of infirmity or igno- 
rance: “But the soul that doeth aught presumptu- 
ously, the same reproacheth the Lord; and that soul 
shall be cut off from among his people,’ Numb, xy. 
30. And Deut. xvii. 12, “And the man that will 
do presumptuously, and will not hearken unto the 
priest, or unto the judge, even that man shall die.” 
The Lord treated the Egyptians with rigor, because 
they acted with pride and insolence toward the He- 
brews, Exod. xviii. 11. Job and the psalmist have 
distinguished Pharaoh by the name of the proud, (Job 
xxvi. 12; Ps. Ixxxix. 10.) and Isaiah (li. 9.) uses the 
same expression, to mark his destruction, Ezekiel 
says (xxxii. 12.) the Chaldeans shall destroy the pride, 
the insolence, the cruelty of Egypt. (See Neh. ix. 16,29.) 

Scripture reproaches the Moabites with their pride , 
and points them out under the name of children of 
haughtiness, or pride; for so we translate Numb, 
xxiy. 17, “He shall destroy all the children of pride,” 
(Eng. Sheth,) or haughtiness ; which is confirmed by 
Jer. xlviii. 29, “We have heard the pride of Moab, 
(he is exceeding proud,) his loftiness and his arro- 
ganey, and his pride and the haughtiness of his heart.” 
Comp. Numb. xxi. 28, with Jer, xlviii. 45. Heb, 
Also Isa. xvi, 6.) 

The pride of Jordan expresses the inundations of 
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tha; river, Jer. xii. 53 xiii. 9; xlix. 19; Zech. xi. 3. 
See Jorpan. 

The pride and the proud often represent Babylon 
and the Babylonians; Isa, xiii. 19, “ And Babylon, the 
glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ ex- 
cellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrha,” Jeremiah, (1. 31, 1 speaking of 
the king of Babylon, says, “Behold, [ am against 
thee, O thou most proud, saith the Lord of hosts ; for 
the day is come, the time that I will visit thee. And 
the most proud shall stumble and fall, and none shall 
raise him up: and I will kindle a fire in his cities, 
and it shall devour all round about him.” (See Ps. 
exix. 21, 51, 69, 78, 85, 122.) 

PRIEST, from the Greek, Presbyter, properly sig- 
nifies an elder, or old man. The Hebrew is y72, Cohen. 
In the Old Testament, the priesthood was not an- 
nexed to a certain family, till after the promulgation 
of the law by Moses. Before that time, the first-born 
of each family, the fathers, the princes, the kings were 
born priests, in their own cities, and in their own 
houses. Cain and Abel, Noah, Abraham and Job, 
Abimelech and Laban, Isaac and Jacob, offered, per- 
sonally, their own sacrifices. In the solemnity of the 
covenant made by the Lord with his people, at the 
foot of mount Sinai, Moses performed the office of 
mediator, and young men were chosen from among 
Israel to perform the office of priests, Exod. xxiv. 
5, 6. But after the Lord had chosen the tribe of 
Levi to serve him in his tabernacle, and the priest- 
hood was annexed to the family of Aaron, then the 
right of oifering sacrifice to God was reserved to the 
priests of this family, Numb. xvi. 40. The punish- 
ment of Uzziah, king of Judah, (2 Chron. xxvi. 19.) 
is well known, who, having presumed to offer incense 
to the Lord, was suddenly smitten with a leprosy. 
However, it seems that on certain occasions the 
judges and kings of the Hebrews offered sacrifice to 
the Lord, especially before a constant place of wor- 
ship was fixed at Jerusalem. See 1 Sam. vii. 9, 
where Samuel, who was no priest, offered a lamb for 
a burnt-sacrifice to the Lord. See also chap. ix. 13, 
where it is said, that this prophet was to bless the 
offering of the people; which should seem to bea 
function appropriate to a priest. Lastly, 1 Sam. 
xvi. 5, he goes to Bethlehem, where he offers a sac- 
rifice at the anointing of David. 

Saul himself offered a burnt-offering to the Lord, 
erhaps as being king of Israel, 1 Sam. xiii. 9, 10. 
lijah also offered a burnt-offering on mount Carmel, 

1 Kings xviii. 33. David sacrificed at the ceremony 
of bringiug the ark to Jerusalem, (2 Sam. vi. 18.) and 
at the floor of Araunah, 2 Sam. xxiv. 25. And Sol- 
omon went up to the brazen altar at Gibeon, and 
there offered sacrifices, 2 Chron. i. 6. We know 
that such passages are commonly explained, by sup- 
posing that these princes offered their sacrifices by 
the hands of the priests ; but the text by no means 
favors such explication ; and it is very natural to im- 
agine, that in the quality of kings and heads of the 
people, they had the privilege of performing some 
sacerdotal functions on certain extraordinary occa- 
sions. So we see David consulted the Lord, by the 
priestly ephod ; and on another occasion he gave a 
solemn benediction to the people. His son Solomon 
did the same, 1 Sam. xxiii. 9; xxx. 7; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 
18; 1 Kings viii. 55, 56. 

The Lord having reserved to himself the first-born 
of Israel, because he had preserved them from the 
hand of the destroying angel in Egypt, by way of 


exchange and compensation, he accepted the tribe of | 
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Levi for the service of his tabernacle, Numb. iii. 41 
Thus the whole tribe of Levi was appointed to che 
sacred ministry, but not all in the same manner ; for 
of the three sons of Levi, Gershom, Kohath and 
Merari, the heads of the three great families, the 
Lord chose the family of Kohath, and out of this 
family the house of Aaron, to exercise the functions 
of the priesthood. All the rest of the family of 
Kohath, even the children of Moses, and their de- 
scendants, remained among the Levites. 

The high-priest was at the head of all religious 
affairs, and was the ordinary judge of all difficulties 
that belonged thereto, and even of the general justice 
and judgment of the Jewish nation, Deut. xvii. 8— 
12; xix. 17; xxi. 5; xxxiii. 9, 10; Ezek. xliy. 24. 
He only had the privilege of entering the sanctuary 
once a year, on the day of solemn expiation, to make 
atonement for the sins of the whole people, Ley. xvi. 
2, &e. He wasto be born of one of his own tribe, 
whom his father had married a virgin; and was to 
be exempt from corporal defect, Ley. xxi. 18. In 
general, no priest who had any defect of this kind 
could offer sacrifice, or enter the holy place, to pre- 
sent the shew-bread. But he was to be maintained 
by the sacrifices offered at the tabernacle, Lev. xxi. 22, 

God had appropriated to the person of the high- 
priest the oracle of hig truth: so that when he was 
habited in the proper ornaments of his dignity, and 
with the urim and thummim, he answered questions 
proposed to him, and God discovered to him secret 
and future things. He was forbidden to mourn for 
the death of any of his relations, even for his father 
or mother; or to enter into any place where a dead 
body lay, that he might not contract, or hazard the 
contraction of uncleanness. He could not marry a 
widow, nor a woman who had been divorced, nor a 
harlot; but a virgin only of his own race. He was 
to observe a strict continence during the whole time 
of his service. 

The ordinary priests served immediately at the 
altar, killed, skinned and offered the sacrifices. 
They kept up a perpetual fire on the altar of burnt- 
sacrifices, and in the lamps of the golden candle- 
stick in the sanctuary: they kneaded the loaves of 
shew-bread, baked them, offered them on the golden 
altar in the sanctuary, and changed them every sab- 
bath day. Every day, night and morning, a priest, 
appointed by casting of lots at the beginning of the 
week, brought into the sanctuary a smoking censer 
of incense, and set it on the golden table, otherwise 
called the altar of incense. 

The priests were not suffered to offer incense to 
the Lord with strange fire ; that is, with any fire but 
what was taken from the altar of burnt-sacrifices, 
Lev. x. 1,2. God chastised Nadab and Abihu with 
severity for having failed in this. The priests and 
Levites waited by the week, and by the quarter, in 
the temple. They began their week on the sabbath, 
and ended it on the next sabbath, 2 Kings xi. 5, 7. 
Moses fixed the age at which they were to enter on 
the sacred ministry at twenty-five or thirty years, 
and they were to end it at fifty, Numb. viii. 24; iv. 
3; 1 Chron. xxiii. 24; 2 Chron. xxxi. 17; Ezra iii. 
& Those who dedicated themselves to perpetual 
service in the temple, were well received, and main- 
tained by the daily offerings, Deut. xviii. 6—8. 

The Lord had given no lands of inheritance to the 
tribe of Levi, in the Land of Promise. He intended 
that they should be supported by the tithes, the first- 
fruits, the offerings made in the temple, and by their 
share of the sin-offerings and thankigteisigmtehinigt 


PRIEST 


sacrificed in the temple ; of which certain parts were 
appropriated to them. In the peace-oflerings they 
had the shoulder and the breast ; (Lev. vii. 33, 34.) 
in the sin-offerings they burnt on the altar the fat 
that covers the bowels, the liver and the kidneys ; the 
rest belonged to themselves, Ley. vii. 6,10. The 
skin or fleece of every sacrifice also belonged to 
them; and this alone was no mean allowance. 
When an Israelite killed any animal for his own use, 
he was to give the priest the shoulder, the stomach 
apd the jaws, Deut. xviii. 3. He had also a share 
of the wool when sheep were shorn, Deut. xviii. 4. 
All the first-born, both of man and beast, belonged to 
the Lord, that is, to his priests. The men were re- 
deemed for five shekels, Numb, xviii. 15,16. The 
first-born of impure animals were redeemed or ex- 
changed. The clean animals were not redeemed, 
but were sacrificed to the Lord, their blood being 
sprinkled about the altar; the rest belonged to the 
priest. The first-fruits of trees, that is, those of the 
fourth year, belonged also to the priests, Numb. xvi 
13. Lev. xix. 23, 24. 

The people offered at the temple the first-fruits of 
the earth; the quantity being fixed by custom to be- 
tween the fortieth and sixtieth part. They offered 
also whatever any one had vowed to the Lord. 
They gave also to the priests and Levites an allow- 
ance out of their kneaded dough. They also had the 
tithe of the fruits of the land, and of all animals 
which passed under the shépherd’s crook, Lev. xxvii. 
31, 32. When the Levites had collected all the tithes 
and all the first-fruits, they set apart the tithe of this 
for the priests, Numb. xviii. 26. Thus, though the 
priests had no lands or inheritances, they lived in 
great plenty. God also provided them houses and 
accommodations, by appointing forty-eight cities for 
their residence, Numb. xxxv. 1—7. In the precincts 
of these cities they possessed a thousand cubits be- 
yond the walls. Of these forty-eight cities, six were 
appointed as cities of refuge, for those who had com- 
mitted casual and involuntary manslaughter. The 
priests had thirteen of these cities ; the others belonged 
to the Leyites, Josh. xxi. 10 x 

A principal employment of the priests, next to at- 
tending on the sacrifices and the temple service, was 
the instruction of the people, and the deciding of 
controversies ; distinguishing the several sorts of 
leprosy, divorce causes, the waters of jealousy, vows, 
causes relating to the law and uncleannesses, &c. 
“For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and 
they should seek the law at his mouth: for he is the 
messenger of the Lord of hosts,” Mal. ii. 7. They 

ublicly blessed the people in the name of the 

ord. In time of war their duty was to carry the 
ark of the covenant, to consult the Lord, to sound the 
holy trumpets, and to encourage the army, Numb. x. 
3,9; Deut. xx. 2. 

The consecration of Aaron and of his sons was per- 
formed by Moses in the desert with great solemnity, 
he performing the office of consecrating priest, Exod. 
xl. 12; Lev. viii. It is doubtful whether at every 
new consecration of a high-priest all these ceremo- 
nies were repeated. It is probable they contented 
themselyes with clothing the new high-priest in the 
habit of his predecessor, as at the death of Aaron, 
Numb, xx. 25, 26.. Yet some think they gave him 
unction also, which might be till the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, though there is no proof of the fact. We 
‘know, that after this, Jonathan the Asmonean con- 
tented himself with putting on the high-priest’s habit 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, in order to take possession 
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of this dignity, 1 Mac. x. 21. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii, 
cap. 5.) 

As to the ordinary priests, we know not of any par- 
ticular ceremony used at their consecration. They 
were admitted to the exercise of their function by 
“filling their hands,” as Scripture speaks ; that is, by 
making them perform the offices of their order. Nor 
is it certain whether any thing was required more 
than ordinary sanctification, that is, exemption from 
legal defilements and uncleanness. But when the 
priests had fallen away from the Lord, or had been 
long without performing their office, (as under some 
of the later kings of Judah, as Ahaz, Amon and 
Manasseh,) they thought it necessary to sanctify 
again such absentee priests. This happened under 
Hezekiah and Josiah; when the number of them 
that were sanctified not being sufficient for the great 
number of sacrifices offered, they were forced to 
employ the Levites in flaying the sacrifices; for the 
Levites were much sooner sanctified than the priests, 
2 Chron. xxix. 34; xxxv. 11. The Hebrew reads, 
“For the Levites were upright of heart, to sanctify 
themselves, rather than the priests;” that is, they 
showed more zeal and readiness, 

The Hebrew priesthood passed from the family of 
Ithamar into that of Eleazar, as the Lord had declared 
to the high-priest Eli, 1 Sam. ii.30. (See Ex1.) But 
the fumily of Eli possessed it long. This high-priest 
was succeeded by his tmrdson Ahitub, or, according 
to others, Ahijah, to whom succeeded Ahimelech, 
slain by Saul, with the other priests at Nob. Saul 
then gave the high-priesthood to Zadoc. But Abia- 
thar, son of Ahimelech, having adhered to the in- 
terests of David, was continued in possession of the 
high-priesthood in tne Kingdom of Judah. So that 
for a good part of David’s reign, the high-priesthood 
was exercised by two high-priests, Zadoc and Abia- 
thar ; Zadoc of the family of Eleazar; Abiatbar of 
the family of Ithamar. ‘Towards the end of David’s 
reign, Abiathar having adhered to the party of Ado- 
nijah against Solomon, he was disgraced and, Zadoe 
alone was acknowledged as high-priest. He then be- 
gan to exercise his high-priesthood at Jerusalem, havy- 
ing before only performed the functions of it on the 
altar at Gibeon, 1 Kings ii. 26, 27; 1 Chron. xvi, 39. 

The Hebrew word cohen, which signifies priest, is 
sometimes used for a prince. In Exod. ii. 16, it is 
said that Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, was 
priest (jn2, cohen) of Midian; that is, according to 
some, prince, or governor, of his city. In 2 Sam. 
viii. 18, it is said, the sons of David were priests, 
(cohenim,) that is, princes; and considered in the 
country as priests. The Septuagint say, they were 
Avicgyar, principal courtiers ; chiefS of the court. 
The author of the first book of Chronicles (xviii. 17.) 
explains this, by saying, they were the nearest at the 
king’s hand. They had the chief employments at 
court. 

The Christian priesthood is the substance and 
truth, of which that of the Jews was but a shadow 
and figure. Christ, the everlasting priest, according 
to the order of Melchisedec, abides for ever, as Paul 
observes ; whereas the priests, according to the 
order of Aaron, were mortal, and therefore could not 
continue long, Heb. vii. 23, &c. The Lord, to ex- 
press to the Hebrews what great favors he would 
confer on them, says he would make them kings and 
priests, Exod. xix. 6. And Peter repeats this proin 
ise to Christians, or rather he tells them, that th> 
are in truth what Moses promised to Israel, 1 Pet iw 
9. (See also Rev. i. 6.) 
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. Abiezer, or Abishua. 


. Ahiah. 
. Abimelech, or Abiathar, slain by Saul 


. Ahitub IT. 
. Zadok II. 


. Uriah, under Ahaz; he lived in A. M. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE HIGH-PRIESTS OF THE HEBREWS. 


1. Succession from the Holy Scriptures. 


. Aaron, brother of Moses, created high- 


priest, A. M. 2514, died 2552, ante A. D. 
1452. 


. Eleazar, A. M. 2552, died about 2571, 


ante A. D. 1433. 


. Phinehas, about A. M. 2571, died about 


2590, ante A. D. 1414. 


under the 
Judges. 


Bukki. 
Uzzi. 


. Eli, of the race of Ithamar, created in 


A. M. 2848, died in 2888, ante A. D. 
1116. 


. Abitub I. 


He lived in A. M. 2911, or 2912. 
in A. M. 2944, ante A. D. 1060. 


. Abiathar, Ahimelech, or Abimelech, un- 


der David, from A. M. 2944, to 2989, 
ante A. D. 1015. 


. Zadok I. under Saul, David and Solo- 


mon, from A. M, 2944, till about 8000, 
ante A. D. 1004. 


. Ahimaaz, under Rehoboam, about A. M. 


3030, ante A. D. 974. 


. Azariah, under Jehoshaphat; probably 


the Amariah of 2 Chron. xix. 11. About 
A. M. 3092, ante A. D. 912. 


. Johanan, perhaps Jehoiada, in the reign 


of Joash, 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, in A. M. 
3126. Died aged 130. 


. Azariah, perhaps the Zechariah, son of 


Jehoiada, killed A. M. 3164, ante A. D. 
840. 


. Amariah, perhaps Azariah, under Uzzi- 


ah, in A. M. 3221, ante A. D. 783. 
under Jotham, king of 
Judah. 


3265, ante A. D. 739. 


. Shallum, father of Azariah, and grand- 


father of Hilkiah. 


. Azariah, in the time of Hezekiah, 2 


Chron. xxxi. 10. about A. M. 3278, ante 
A. D. 726 


. Hilkiah, under Hezekiah. 


. Eliakim, or Joakim, under Manasseh, 


and at the time of the siege of Bethulia, 
A. M. 3348. He lived under Josiah to 
3380, and longer. Called Hilkiah. Vide 
Baruch i, 7. 

Azariah, perhaps Neriah, father of Se- 
raiah and of Baruch. 


. Seraiah, the last high-priest before the 


captivity of Babylon, put to death A. M. 
3414, ante A. D. 590. 


. Jehozadak, during the captivity from 


A. M. 3414 to 3469, ante A. D. 535. 
Joshua, or Jesus, the son of Jehozadak ; 
returned from Babylon, A. M. 3468 ante 
A. D. 536, 


2. Succession from Soe 
1 Chron. vi. 3—15. 


it. 


NOE CF WW 


Aaron. 


. Eleazar. 
. Phinehas. 


. Abishua. 
. Bukki. 


Uzzi. 


. Zerahiah. 


. Meraioth 


. Amariah. 
. Ahitub I. 


. Zadok I. 
. Ahimaaz. 
. Azariah, 


. Johanan, 
1 Chron. 


9, 10. 


. Azariah. 


. Amariah. 


. Ahitub II. 


. Zadok IT. 
. Shallum. 


. Hilkiah. 
. Azariah. 
. Seraiah. 


. Jehozadak. 


. Joshua. 


vi. 


3. Succession from 
eph. Ant, lib. v. 
cy 155 lib. x. ¢. 11, 


22. 


23. 
24. 


4. Succession from the Jewish 
Chronicle, Seder Olam. 


Neriah. 22. Hilkiah, under Josiah 


Odeas. 
Saldum. 


23. Azariah, under Jehoia- 
kim and Zedekiah. 

24. Jehozadak, after the 

' taking of Jerusalem. 


1. Aaron. 1. Aaron. 

2, Eleazar. 2. Eleazar. 

3. Phinehas. 3. Phinchas, 

4. Abiezer. 4, Eli. 

5. Bukki. 5. Ahitub, 

6. Uzzi. 6. Abiathar, 

7. Bali, 7. Zadok. 

8. Ahitub. 8. Ahimah, under Reho- 
boam. 

9. Ahimelech. | 9. Azariah, under Abiah. 

10. Abiathar, 10. Jehoachash, under Je- 
hoshaphat. 

11. Zadok. 11. Jehoiarib, under Jeho- 
ram. 

12, Ahimaa. 12. Jehoshaphat, under 
Ahaziah. 

13. Azariah. 13. Jehoiadah, under Joash. 

14. Joram. 14. Phadaiah, under Joash. 

15. Issus. 15. Zedekiah, under Ama- 
ziah, 

16. Axiora. 16. Joel, under Uzziah. 

17. Phideas. 17. Jothan, under Joatham. 

18. Sudeas. 18. Uriah, under Ahaz. 

19. Julus. 19. Neriah, under Heze- 
kiah. - 

20. Jotham. 20. Hosaiah, under Manas- 
seh. 

21. Uriah. 21. Shallum, under Amon. 


25. Hilkiah. 25. Jesus, son of Jehozadak, 
after the captivity, 

26. Seraiah. 

27. Jehozadak. 

28. Jesus, or 


Joshua. 


a 


29. 


55. 


. Eleazar, in A. M. 3712. 


. Onias V. 


PRI 
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CONTINUATION, COLLECTED FROM EZRA, NEHEMIAH AND JOSEPIIUS. 


Joachim, under the reign of Xerxes, Joseph. 
Antiq,. lib. xi. cap. 5. 

Eliasib, Joasib, or Chasib, under Nehemiah, in 
A. M. 3550, ante A. D. 454. 


- Joiada, or Juda, Neh. xii. 10. 
. Jonathan, or John. 
. Jeddoa, or Jaddus, who received Alexander the 


Great at Jerusalem, in A. M. 3673; died in 3682, 
ante A. D. 322. 

Onias I. made high-priest in A. M. 3681, gov- 
erned 21 years ; died in 3702, ante A. D. 302. 
Simon I. called the Just, in A. M. 3702, or 3703 ; 
died in 3711, ante A. D. 298. 

Under this pontiff, they 
tell us, the translation of the LXX was made, 
os A. M. 3727; died in 3744, ante A. D. 


. Manassch, in A. M. 3745; died in 3771, ante 


A. D. 233. 


- Onias If. in A. M. 3771; died in 3785, ante 


A. D, 219. 


. Simon Il.in A. M. 3785; died in 3805, ante 


A. D. 199. 

Onias III. in A. M. 3805; deposed in 3829, died 
in 3834, ante A. D. 170. 

Jesus, or Jason, in A. M. 3830; deposed in 3831, 
ante A. D. 173. 

Onias IV. otherwise Menelaus, in A. M. 3832; 
died in 3842, ante A. D. 162. 

Lysimachus, vicegerent to Menelaus, killed in 
A. M. 3834, ante A. D. 170. 


. Alcimus, or Jacimus, or Joachim, A. M. 3842; 


died in 3844, ante A. D. 160. 

Not at Jerusalem ; but he retired into 
Egypt, where he built the temple Onion, in A. M. 
3854, ante A. D. 150. 

Judas Maccabeus, restored the altar and the sac- 
rifices, in A. M. 3840; died in 3843, ante A. D. 
161. 

Jonathan the Asmonean, brother to Judas Mac- 
cabeus, created high-priest in A. M. 8843; died 
in 3860, ante A. D. 144. 


. Simon Maccabeus, made in A. M. 3860; died 


in 8869, ante A. D. 135. 
John Hireanus, made in A. M. 3869; died in 
3898, ante A. D. 106. 


. Aristobulus, king and pontiff of the Jews; died 


in A. M. 3899, ante A. D. 105. 
Alexander Janneus, king and pontiff 27 years, 
from Ay M. 3899 to 3926, ante A. D. 78. 


. Hireanus, high-priest 32 years in all, from A. M. 


3926 to 3958, ante A. D. 46. 
Aristobulus, brother to Hircanus, usurped the 


“high-priesthood ; three years and three months, 


from A. M. 3935 to 3940, ante A. D. 64. 
Antigonus, his son, also usurped the priesthood, 
in prejudice to the rights of Hircanus ; possessed 
it for three years and seven months, from A. M. 
3964 to 3967, when he was taken by Sosius, 
ante A. D. 37. 

Ananeel of Babylon, made high-priest by Herod 
in 3968, till 3970, ante A. D. 34. 


PRIESTHOOD. We may distinguish four kinds 
of priesthood. (1) That of kings, princes, heads of 


families, and the 


rst-born. This may be called a 


natural priesthood, because nature and reason ‘teach 
us, that the honor of eaeany sacrifices to God should 


~ 


56. 


Aristobulus, the last of the Asmoneans; did not 
enjoy the pontificate a whole year. Died in 
A. M. 3970, ante A. D. 34. 
Ananeel was made high-priest a second time in 
A. M. 3971, ante A. D. 33. 


. Jesus, son of Phabis; deposed in A. M. 3981, 


ante A. D, 23. 


. Simon, son of Boethus; made in A. M. 3981; 


deposed in 3999, ante A. D. 5. 


. Matthias, son of Theophilus; made in A. M. 


8999, ante A. D. 5. 


30. Joazar, son of Simon, son of Boethus; made in 


A. M. 400Qqghe year of the birth of Jesus Christ, 
four years ante A. D. 


. Eleazar, brother to Joazar, made in A. M. 4004, 


ADS Te 


. Jesus, son of Siah ; made in A. M. 4009. 


Joazar made a second time in A. M. 4010, de- 
prived in 4016, A. D. 13. 


. Ananus, son of Seth, 11 years, from A. M 


4C 16, to 4027, A. D. 24. 


. Ishmael,. son of Phabi; made in A. M. 4027 


A. D. 24. 


. Eleazar, son of Ananus; made in A. M. 4027, 


A. D. 24. 


. Simon, son of Camithus; made in A. M. 4028, 


AS Det25. 


. Joseph, surnamed Caiaphas; made in A. M. 


4029, till 4088, A. D. 35. 


. Jonathan, son of Ananus; made in A. M. 4638, 


till 4040, A. D. 37. 

Theophilus, son of Jonathan; made in A. M. 
4040, deposed in 4044, A. D, 41. 

Simon, surnamed Cantharus, son of Simon Boe- 
thus; made in A. M. 4044, A. D. 41. 

Matthias, son of Ananus; made in A. M. 4045, 
A. D. 42. 


. Elioneus, made in A. M. 4047, till 4048, A. D. 


45, 

Simon, son of Cantharus; a second time made 
high-priest, A. M. 4048; deposed the same 
year. 


73. Joseph, son of Caneus; made in A. M. 4048, 


till 4050, A. D. 47. 


. Ananias, son of Nebedeus; made in A. M. 4050, 


till 4066, A. D. 63. 


. Ishmael, son of Phabius; made in A. M. 4066, 


A. D. 63 


. Joseph, surnamed Cabei; the same year, A. M. 
066. 


. Ananus, son of Ananus; the same year, A. M. 


4066 


: Jesus, son of Ananus, made in A. M. 4067, A. dD. 
64 


Jesus, son of Gamaliel; the same year, A. M. 
4067 


. Matthias, son of Theophilus; made in A. M. 


4068, till 4073, A. D. 70. 


. Phannias, son of Samuel; made in A. M. 4078, 


A. D. 70; which is the year of the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem by the Romans, and 
of the abolition of the Jewish priesthood. 


belong to the most mature in understanding, and the 


greatest in dignity. 


(2.) The priesthood, according 


to the order of Melchisedec, which does not differ 
from that now mentioned, but in its dignity; be- 
cause Melchisedec was raised up of God to represent 


PRO 


the priesthood of Jesus: Christ. Or the priesthood 
of Melchisedec combined in the same person the right 
of the kingly and of the priesily offices, with that of 
the first-born, to exercise the priesthood ; or he was 
at once king, priest and prophet, that is, authorita- 
tive teacher, in every sense of the term. (See Met- 
CHISEDEC.) (3.) The priesthood of Aaron and his 
family, which subsisted as long as the religion of the 
Jews. (4.) The priesthood of Jesus Christ, and of 
the new law, which is infinitely superior to all oth- 
ers, in its duration, its dignity, its prerogatives, its 
object, and its power. ‘The priesthood of Aaron was 
to end, but that of Jesus Christ is everlasting. That 
of Aaron was limited to his own family, was exer- 
cised only in the temple, and among only one peo- 
ple; its object was bloody piper. 6 purifications, 
which were only external, and could not remit sins ; 
but the priesthood of Jesus Christ includes the entire 
Christian church, spread over the face of the whole 
earth, and among all nations of the world. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews should be considered by 
those who would comprehend the excellence of the 
priesthood of the new law above that of the law of 
Moses, Heb. iv. 14, &c. also chap. v.—ix. (See 1 
Pet. ii, 5—9.) . 

PRINCE is sometimes taken for the chief, the 
principal; as the princes of the families, of the 
tribes, of the houses of Israel; the princes of the 
Levites, of the people, of the priests; the princes of 
the synagogue, or assembly ; the princes of the chil- 
dren of Reuben, of Judah, &c. Also, for the king, 
the sovereign of a country, and his principal officers: 
the princes of the army of Pharaoh; Phichol, prince 
of the army of Abimelech: Potiphar was prince or 
chief of the executioners or guards of the king of 
Egypt; and Joseph was in prison with the prince of 
the bakers, &c. The prince of the priests some- 
times denotes the high-priest actually in office, (2 
Mac. iii. 4; Matt. xxvi. 57.) or he who had formerly 
possessed this dignity. Sometimes, he who was at 
the head of the priests, waiting in the temple ; (Jer. 
xx. 1; xxix. 25—27; 2 Chron. xxxv. 8.) or an in- 
tendant of the temple, or the head of the sacerdotal 
families. The prince of the city had in the city the 
same authority as the intendant of the temple had in 
the temple: he took care of the preservation of the 
peace, and good order, 2 Chron. xviii. 25; xxxiv. 8. 
The prince of this world is the devil, who boasts of 
having all the kingdoms of the earth at his disposal, 
John xii. 31; xiv. 80; xvi. 11. 

PRISCA, or Priscizxa, (2 Tim. iv. 19.) a Chris- 
tian woman, well known in the Acts, and in Paul’s 
Epistles; sometimes placed before her husband 
Aquila. Their house was so thoroughly Christian- 
ized, that Paul calls it a church. From Ephesus 
they went to Rome, where they were when this 
apostle wrote his Epistle to the Romans, A. D. 58. 
In chap. xvi. 5, he salutes them first, with great 
commendations. They returned into Asia some 
time afterwards, and Paul, writing to Timothy, de- 
sires him to salute them on his account, 2 Tim. iv. 
19, A. D. 65. It is thought they died here. See 
AQOUILA. 

PROCHORUS, or Procorus, one of the first 
seven deacons, Acts vi. 5. 

PRODIGAL, profuse, wasteful, extravagant. The 
reader, no doubt, has always discerned tenderness 
and affection in the manner in which the father, in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, (Luke xv.) receives 
the young man, his son, when returning home; but 
the honor implied in some circumstances of his re- 
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{ ception, acquires additional spirit, from an oceur- 


rence recorded by major Rooke, English readers, 
observing the “ music and dancing,” heard by the elder 
son, are ready to imagine that the family, or a part of 

it, was dancing to the music, because such would be 
the case among ourselves ; whereas, the fact is, that not 
only a band of music, but a band of dancers also, ac- 
cording to eastern usage, was hired, whose agility was 
now entertaining the numerous company of friends, 
invited by the father on this joyful occasion. This, 
then, is an additional expression of honor done the 
prodigal; and to our Lord’s auditory, would convey 
the idea, not merely of the delight expressed by the 
father on his son’s arrival, but also, that he. treated 
him as if he had come back from some honorable 
pilgrimage ; (as from Mecca, in the subjoined ex- 
tract; for so we find Hadje Cassim acting on account 
of his son’s arrival from thence ;) that he forgot his 
misbehavior in going away, and felt only his wisdom 
in returning; that besides treating him with the best 
in the house, he bad put himself to further expenses, 
and had introduced him honorably, not only to his 
family again, but to his friends around, whom he had 
assembled to grace his reception. ‘ Hadje Cassim, 
who is a Turk, and one of the richest merchants in 
Cairo, had interceded in my behalf with Ibrahim 
Bey, at the instance of his son, who had been ona 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and came from Juddah in the 
same ship with me. The father, in celebration of his 
son’s return, gave a most magnificent féte on the even- 
ing of the day of my captivity, and, as soon as I was 
released, sent to invite me to partake of it; and I 
accordingly went. His company was very numer- 
ous, consisting of three or four hundred Turks, who 
were all sitting on sofas and benches, smoking their 
long pipes; the room in which they were assembled 
was a spacious and lofty hall, in the centre of which 
was a band of music, composed of five Turkish in- 
struments, and some yocal performers; as there 
were no ladies in the assembly, you may suppose it 
was not the most lively party in the world; but being 
new to me, was for that reason entertaining.” (Tray- 

els in Arabia Felix, page 104.) This, too, adds a 
spirit to the elder brother’s expression: “Thou never 
gayest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
Jriends :”—and as this féte was given in the evening, 
it agrees with the circumstance of the elder brother’s* 
return from the field ; implying, no doubt, his labors 
there, which certainly are not forgotten by himself, 

when he says, “These many years do I serve thee.” 

Now, if the Jews were alluded to in the person of 

the elder son, we may see how characteristic this 

language is of that nation; and if the Gentiles were 

meant by the prodigal, it cannot be unpleasing to us, 

who are Gentiles by nature, to form a higher: esti- 

mate than heretofore of the honors bestowed on that 

disobedient fvanderer by his father. 

PROFANE. (See Derize, and Horny.) When 
Jerusalem is compared to the temple, the soil of the 
city is called profane; (Ezek. xlviii. 15.) that is, ap- 
pointed to common uses, and for a habitation of 
laics. In 2 Mac, xii. 23, the heathen that composed 
the army of Timotheus, are called profane; and Paul 
marks as profane such novel words and expressions 
as are needlessly introduced into religion, 1 Tim. vi. 
20. 'To profane the temple, to profane the sabbath, 
to profane the altar, are common expressions, to de- 
note the violation of the repose of the sabbath; the 
entering of foreigners into the temple; irreverences 
committed there; impious sacrifices offered on the 
altar of the Lord, &c. To profane the statutes, or 
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the commandments of God, is to transgress and vio- 
late them, Ps. Ixxxix. 31. To profane the covenant, 
or promises sworn to by an oath, is to frustrate them, 
or not perform them, Ps. Ixxxix. 34. 

PROMISE, a declaration, or assurance of some 
future good. The word is, in the New Testement, 
usually taken for the promises made by God to 
Abraham and the patriarchs, to send them the Mes- 
siah. In this sense Paul commonly uses it, Gal. iii. 
16; Rom. iv. 13. ef passim. In Acts vii. 17, the time 
of the promise, is the time of the coming of the Mes- 
siah. The children of the promise are, first, the 
Israelites descended from Isaac, in opposition to the 
Ishmaelites descended from Ishmael and Hagar ; 
(Rom. ix. 8; Gal. iv. 28.) secondly, the Jews con- 
verted to Christianity, in opposition to the unbeliey- 
ing Jews. Christians enjoy the promises made to 
the patriarchs, from which the unbelieving Jews 
have fallen. The Holy Spirit of promise, which 
Christians have received, (Eph. i. 13.) is that which 
God has promised to those who believe, and which 
is the pledge of their everlasting happiness. The 
first commandment with promise, (Eph. vi. 2.) is, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother;” to which God 
has subjoined this promise, “Their days shall be 
multiplied on the earth.” The promises, in general, 
denote eternal life, which is the object of a Chris- 
tian’s hope, Heb. xi. 18. The ancient patriarchs 
were heirs of the promises by their faith and their 
patience, Heb. vi. 12. All the promises of God are 
accomplished and fulfilled in Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. i. 20. 

The word promise is sometimes taken in our Eng- 
lish version for the thing promised, as well as for the 
terms in which the engagement to confer a favor is 
made. So we read, (Heb. xi. 13.) that the patriarchs 
died in faith, “not having received the promises ;” 
whereas they certainly had received the promises, but 
not the things promised ; and this is the more unfortu- 
nate, in this place, as we read immediately afterwards, 
that “Abraham had received the promises,” that is, 
the birth of his son and heir, Isaac. 

Promises always refer to future good; and in this 
they differ from threatenings, which always refer to 
evil: they differ also, inasmuch as threatenings may 

_be alleviated; but promises must be fulfilled. No 
man would claim the execution of threatenings; but 
*a promise gives a right of claim to the party to be 
benefited. The fulfilment of promises may be de- 
layed, as that which assured Abraham of posterity : 
they may be executed by means not apparent at the 
time. Man should be extremely cautious in making 
promises, lest he may fail in power to accomplish 
them; not so God, who has all power, at all times, 
and cannot be taken unprepared. 

PROOF, trial, temptation. God proved the Is- 
raelites to see if they would walk in his ways, Exod. 
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xx. 20. After he had proved them and afflicted them, 
he had pity on them, Deut. viii. 1 As gold and 
silver are tried in the furnace, so God proves the 
heart, Prov. xvii. 3. 

PROPHECY, the foretelling of such events as 
could be known only to God. It is beyond dispute 
that there is a Power which governs the world; - 
which raises one family to the throne, and one na- 
tion to the supremacy; and then, when this has 
answered the purposes for which it was exalted, 
transfers the sceptre of rule to a stranger, and pro- 
duces, from obscurity into reputation and splendor 
another person, or another people; maintains this 
also, during its appointed time, and when that time 
is expired, suffers it gradually to decay ; or directs a 
new ambition to wrest from its enfeebled hand, and 
its palsied head, the ensigns of royalty, and the to- 
kens of dignity. 

It is said, “ Kingdoms rise and fall by accident;” 
and it is asked, “If no superior power interfered, 
would not their changes be just the same?” It is 
sufficient for us, without adverting to what might be, 
to answer, by what is ; and this subject deserves at- 
tention. We have seen infidel writers criticise books 
they had not.read, (or had read years ago, and so 
criticise by memory; or had read them so superfi- 
cially, as scarcely amounts to a reading,) and then 
retail unfounded observations and dogmatical re- 
marks on what they should (by way of answer) be 
entreated first to understand. 

We maintain, that if we find certain events pre- 
dicted, long before they happened; if they be so 
clearly described, that when completed, the descrip- 
tion determinately applies to the subject; if they be 
related by persons entirely unconcerned in the 
events, and expecting to be removed from the stage 
of life long before they take place ; then we demon- 
strate that some power superior to humanity has 
been pleased to impart so much of its designs, and 
counsels, as are referred to in such predictions. 
And where is the unfitness of this? May not a king, 
if he please, acquaint a person with his intention, 
that after such an one has been governor of a proy- 
ince for so many years, he designs to send such 
another to be governor after him? or that after A 
has held such an office during his appointed time, 
B shall succeed him? If this be nothing startling, or 
uncommon, in human concerns, let us see how this 
simple idea applies to the divine government of the 
world. One clear instance may justify this state- 
ment; and this instance we select from the prophet 
Daniel, because its coincidence with history is un- 
questionable ; but other subjects are capable of the 
same enwmerative demonstration: we say demonstra 
tion; for who, by the power of mere human facul 
ties, could foresee such contingencies 2 


INSTANCE OF PROPHECY COMPARED WITH HISTORY: 


THE CHIEF INCIDENTS ONLY BEING SELECTED, AND NUMBERED. 


Prophecy of Four Kingdoms, represented by Four 
easts. 


THE FIRST BEAST. 
1. A lion, 


2. having eagle’s wings ; 
3. the wings were plucked. 


Corresponding Events, in their Historical Order. 


ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 


1. The Babylonian empire , 

2, Nineveh, &c. added to it—but 

3. Nineveh was almost destroyed at the fall of 
Sardanapalus ; 
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4, it was raised from the ground, 
and mad@gjgo stand on the feet as a man, 


sf 


6. and a man’s heart [intellect] was given to it. 
Dan. chap. iv. 


THE SECOND BEAST 


1. A ram, 

2. which had two horns, 

3. both high, 

4. but one higher than the other, 
5. the highest came up last ; 

6. 


. the ram pushed north, west, south, 
7. did as he pleased, and became great. 


THE THIRD BEAST. 


. A he goat 

. came from the west, 

. gliding swiftly over the earth; 

ran upto the ram in the fury of his power, 

. smote him, 

brake his two horns, 

cast him on the ground, 

stamped on him, and 

waxed very great. 

. When he was strong, his great horn was bro- 
ken, and 

. instead of it came up four notable ones, 
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. towards the four winds of heaven; 
. out of one of them a little horn waxed great 
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. toward the south and east; 

15. which took away the daily sacrifice, and cast 
down the sanctuary, &c. 

Dan. chap. viii. 3—12. 


These events are prefigured by different emblems, 
though to the same purpose, in other parts of this 
prophet; and it is probable they refer to the heraldic 
insignia of the nations they concern. (Comp. Macr- 
DONIA. 

PROPHET. Scripture often gives to prophets 
the name of men of God, or of angels (that is, mes- 
sengers) of the Lord. The verb nibba, which we 
translate to prophesy, is of very great extent. Some- 
times it signifies to foretell what is to come ; at other 
times to be inspired, to speak from God. God says 
to Moses, (Exod. vii. 1.) “ Aaron thy brother shall be 
thy prophet ;” he shall explain thy sentiments to the 
people. Paul, (Tit. i. 12.) quoting a heathen poet, 
calls him a prophet. Scripture does not withhold 
the name of prophet from impostors, although they 
falsely boasted of inspiration. As true prophets, 
when filled by the energy of God’s Spirit, were 
sometimes agitated violently, similar motions were 
called prophesying when exhibited by persons who 
were filled with a good or evil spirit, 1 Sam. xviii. 
10. Saul, being moved by an evil spirit, prophesied 
in his house. Dancing, or playing on instruments, 
is also sometimes called prophesying: “Thou shalt 
meet a company of prophets (says Samuel to Saul) 
coming down from the high place, with a psaltery, 
and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before ther, 
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4, yet this empire was again elevated to power, 

5. and seemed to acquire stability under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 

6. who laid the foundation of its subsequent policy 
and authority. 


PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


1. Darius; or the Persian power, 

2. composed of Media and Persia, 

3. both considerable provinces, 

4, Media the more powerful; yet this most powerfal 

5. Median empire, under Dejoces, rose after the 

other ; 

6. and extended its conquests under Cyrus over 
Lydia, &c. west; over Asia north ; over Baby- 
lon, &c. south; and 

. ruling over such extent of country, was a great 
empire. 


“I 


GRECIAN EMPIRE. 


2. Alexander, or the Greek power, 

2. came from Europe (west of Asia); 

3. with unexampled rapidity of success 

4, attacked Darius furiously, and 

5. beat him—at the Granicus, Issus, &c. 

6. conquered Persia and Media, &c. 

7. ruined the power of Darius, 

8. insomuch that Darius was murdered, &c. 

9, Alexander overran Bactriana, to India; 

0. but died at Babylon, in the zenith of his fame 
and power ; 

. his dominions were parcelled among Seleucus, 
Antigonus, Ptolemy, Cassander (who had 
been his officers): 

12. in Babylon, Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece. 

. Antiochus the Great succeeded by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 

. conquered Egypt, &c. 

. and endeavored utterly to subvert the Jewish 
polity: polluting their temple, worship and 
sacrifices, to the utmost of his power. 


and they shall prophesy. And the Spirit of the 
Lord shall come upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy 
with them, and shalt be turned into another man,” 
1 Sam. x. 5,6. So we read, 1 Chron. xxv. J, that 
the sons of Asaph were appointed to prophesy upon 
harps. : 

The term prophesy is also used (1 Cor. xi. 4, 5° 
xiv. J, &c.) for “explaining Scripture, speaking to 
the church in public; probably because they who 
exercised these functions were regarded as under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit. So it is said in 
Acts xiii. 1, that Judas and Silas were prophets; that 
there were in the church at Antioch certain prophets 
and teachers; that is, official instructers. God has 
set in the church, first, apostles, then prophets, 1 
Cor. xii. 28. (See also Eph. ii. 20; Rev. xviii. 20; 
Acts xxi. 9.) 

The usual way by which God communicated his 
will to the prophets was by inspiration, which con- 
sisted in illuminating the mind, and exciting them to 
proclaim what the Lord had dictated. In this sense 
we acknowledge as prophets all the authors of the 
canonical books of Scripture, both of the Old and 
New Testaments. God also communicated infor- 
mation to the prophets by dreams and visions. Joel 
(ii, 28.) promises to the people of the Lord that their 
young men should see visions, and their old men 
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have prophetic dreams. Peter (Acts x. 11, 12.) fell 
into an eestasy at noon-day, and had a revelation 
importing the call of the Gentiles. The Lord ap- 
peared to Abraham, to Job, and to Moses in a cloud, 
and discovered his will to them. His voice was 
sometimes heard articulately. ‘Thus, he spoke to 
Moses in the burning bush, and on mount Sinai, and 
to Samuel in the night. 

We have in the Old Testament the writings of 
sixteen prophets ; that is, of four greater and twelve 
lesser prophets. The four greater prophets are 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel. The Jews 
do not properly place Daniel among the prophets, 
because (they say) he lived in the splendor of tem- 
poral dignities, and led a kind of life different from 
other prophets. ‘The twelve lesser prophets are, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi. 5 


Chronological order of the prophets, according to 
Calmet. 


1. Hosea, under Uzziah, king of Judah, who began 
to reign A. M. 3194; and under Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and under Jero- 
boam II. king of Israel, and his successors, to 
the destruction of Samaria, A. M. 3283. 

2. Amos, under Uzziah, A. M. 3219, and about six 

ears before the death of Jeroboam I. king of 
Israel, A. M. 3220. 

3. Isaran, at the death of Uzziah, and at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Jotham, king of Judah, 
A. M. 3246; to the reign of Manasseh, A. M. 
3306. 

4. Jonan, under the kings Joash and Jeroboam II. 
in the kingdom of Israel ; about the same time 
as Hosea, Isaiah and Amos. Jeroboam II. 
died A. M. 3220. 

5. Micau, under Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah. Jotham began to reign A. M. 
3235, and Hezekiah died A. M. 3306. Micah 
was contemporary with Isaiah, but began later 
to prophesy. 

6. Nauum, under Hezekiah, and after the expedi- 
tion of Sennacherib, that is, after A. M. 3291. 

7. Jeremran, in the thirteenth year of Josiah, king 
of Judah, A. M. 3375. Jeremiah continued to 
prophesy under Shallum, Jehoiakim, Jeconiah 
and Zedekiah, to the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, A. M. 3416. It is thought he died 
two years afterwards in Egypt. 

8. ZEPHANIAH, at the beginning of the reign of Jo- 

_siah, ant before the twenty-eighth year of that 
prince, 1. M. 3381; and even before the taking 
of Nine eh, A. M. 3378. 

9. Jorn, w er Josiah, about the same time as 
Jeremiin and Zephaniah. [But see under 
Jorn. R. 

Danrex was taken into Chaldea, A. M. 3398, the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah. He 
prophesied at Babylon to the end of the cap- 

tivity, A. M. 3468, and perhaps longer. 

WW. Ezexier was carried captive to Babylon with 
Jeconiah, king of Judah, A. M. 3405. He be- 
gan to Pa in A.M. 3409. He continued 

- till toward the end of the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who died A. M. 8442. 

12. Hazaxxvk, in Judea, at the beginning of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, about A. M. 3394, and be- 
fore the coming of Nebuchadnezzar in 3398. 


10. 
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13. Osanran, in Judea, after the taking ot Jerusa- 
lem, A. M. 3414, and before the desolation of 
Idumea, (as we believe,) in 8410. 

14. Hacear returned from the captivity A. M. 3468, 
and prophesied the second year of Darius, son 
of Hystaspes, A. M. 3484. 

15. Zecuarran prophesied in Judea at the same 
time as Haggai, and seems to have continued 
after him. 

16. Maracut has no date to his prophecies. If he 
were the same as Esdras, which is very proba- 
ble, he may have prophesied under Nehemiah, 
who returned into Judea, A. M. 38550. See the 
articles of these prophets. 

Beside these, there are many whose names appear 
in Scripture, but of whom we have no writings 
remaining. 


The Propnetessss are, (1.) Miriam, sister of Moses. 
(2.) Deborah. (3.) Hannah, the mother of Sam- 
uel. (4.) Abigail. (5.) Huldah. (6.) Esther. 
(7.) The midwives of Egypt, who preserved the 
first-born of the Hebrews. 


After Malachi, there were no prophets in Israel, as 
before ; so that in the time of the Maccabees, (1 Mae. 
iv. 46. ante A. D. 164.) when the altar of burnt-sacri- 
fices was demolished, which had been profaned by 
the Genties, the stones thereof were set aside, till a 
prophet should arise to declare what should be done 
with them. 

The pro} hets were the divines, the philosophers, 
the instructors, and the guides of the Hebrews in 
piety and virtue. They generally lived retired, in 
some country retreat, or in a sort of community, 
where they and their disciples were employed in 
study, prayer and labor. ‘Their habitations were 
plain and simpl». They exercised no trade for gain, 
nor did they un'ertake any work that was too labo- 
rious, or inconsistent with the repose their employ- 
ment required, Elisha quitted his plough, when 
Elijah called him to the prophetic office, 1 Kings 
xix. 20, Zechariah (xiii. 5.) speaks of one who is no 
prophet, but a husbandman. Amos says (vii. 14.) he 
is no prophet, but a herdman, and a gatherer of 
sycamore fruit. 

Elijah was clothed with skins, and girded with a 
girdle of leather, 2 Kings i. 8. Isaiah wore sack- 
cloth, that is, a coarse’rough habit, of a dark brown 
color, which was the ordinary clothing of the proph- 
ets. Zechariah says, (xiii. 4.) speaking of the false 
prophets who imitated externally the true prophets 
of the Lord, that “they should not wear a rough 
garment to deceive.” In Rey. xi. 3, the two witnesses 
are clothed in sackcloth. Their poverty was con- 
spicuous in their actions. They received presents 
of bread, fruits and honey ; or the first-fruits of the 
earth; as being persons who possessed nothing 
themselves. The woman of Shunem, who enter- 
tained Elisha, put into the prophet’s chamber no fur- 
niture but what was plain and necessary, 2 Kings iv. 
10. The same prophet refuses the rich presents of 
Naaman, and drives away from his presence Gehazi, 
who had received them, 2 Kings v. 26. Their fru- 
gality appears throughout their history. It is well 
known what is related of the wild gourds, that one 
of the prophets caused to be boiled for the refresh- 
ment of his brethren, 2 Kings iv. 38,40. The angel 
gave to Elijah only bread and water for a long 
journey, 1 Kings xix. 6. Obadiah, governor of 
Ahab’s household, gave bread and water to the 
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prophets whom he fed in the caves, 1 Kings 
Xvill. 4. 

The prophets were not observers of celibacy; 
Samuel had children, and Isaiah had a wife, called 
the prophetess, chap. viii. 3. Hosea (i, 2, &c.) re- 
ceived orders to marry. (See Hosa.) But there 
were no women, or wives, in the societies of the 
prophets. Neither Elijah nor Elisha had any that 
we hear of; and we see with what reserve the wo- 
man who entertained Elisha spoke to him; and that 
by the interposition of Gehazi, 2 Kings iv. 27. The 
prophets were exposed to the railleries, the insults, 
the persecutions, and the ill treatment both of kings 
and people, whose vices and irregularities they un- 
dertook to reprove ; and Paul acquaints us, that many 
of them died violent deaths, Heb. xi. 35, &c. 

In several parts of the Old Testament we find 
mention made of “ Books of the Prophets,” which are 
quoted as authorities for certain histories; which 
books, thus referred to, are usually lives and actions 
of the kings; not records of any chronological peri- 
od of time. The very same custom seems to be re- 
tained in Abyssinia, where a person is especially ap- 
pointed ‘to the office of Recorder ; and, if the same 
consequence were anciently attached to that office 
among the Hebrews, as is now in that country, we 
may safely rely on the authenticity of the narration, 
and the integrity of the narrator, Perhaps, too, we 
may discern reasons why Scripture sometimes re- 
frains from condemning certain crimes; as it*is not 
the duty of the historiographer to comment on the 
king’s actions ; though we may safely add, that suc- 
ceeding providences, recorded in such histories, are 
usually comments sufficiently explicit, independent 
of their connection as cause and effect. The follow- 
ing is from Bruce :— i 

“The king has near his person an officer who is 
meant to be his HisrortograpuHER. He is also 
keeper of his seal: and is obliged to make ajournal of 
the king’s actions, good or bad, without comment of his 
own upon them.—This, when the king dies, or at least 
soon after, is delivered to the council, who read it 
over, and erase every thing false in it, whilst they sup- 
ply every material fact that may have been omitted, 
whether purposely or not.” (T'ravels, vol. ii. p. 596.) 

It is remarkable that the title Seer occurs princi- 
pally, if not altogether, under the regal government 
of Israel. We meet with it first in reference to the 
Benet Samuel, (1 Sam. ix. 9.) such persons having 

een previously called prophets. May it be ques- 
_ tioned whether Samuel was not the first acknowledged 
official writer of annals? i. e. one attached to the 
king’s person, so far at least as to be confessedly en- 
gaged as such, in the royal service. Indeed,as Saul 
was the first king, Samuel, alone, could be the first 
recorder under the crown. Hence probably his 
books are preserved, as the first of their kind, the ex- 
emplars of all others. Gad, “ David’s seer,” (1 Chron. 
xxi. 9.) Heman, “the king’s seer,” (1 Chron. xxv. 5, 
perhaps after Gad’s demise,) [ddo “ the seer,” (2 Chron. 
x, 29; xii. 15.) and Jeduthun, “the king’s seer,” (2 
Chron. xxxv. 15, &c.) all seem to have occupied the 
post of regal historiographer. Whence other writers 
of memoirs might also be called seers. This idea 
is corroborated by what is remarked of Manasseh : 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 19.) “ His prayer, and his pardon, his 
sin, his trespass, his high places, groves, graven im- 
ages, &c. behold they are written among the remarks, 
words, of the seers.” If this be admitted, then we see 
the importance of these officers, as “ keepers of the 
king’s seal ;” and the reason for the distinction be- 
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tween prophet and seer; why a person might be a 
prophet only, i. e. from God; or a seer only,i e. a 
writer of memoirs, or both together. 

[The distinction here attempted to be made be- 
tween prophet and seer, has no foundation in the bib- 
lical representations. For the character of the proph- 
ets generally, of their inspiration and of their proph- 
ecies, see an article by professor Hengstenberg, in the 
Biblical Repository, vol. ii. p. 188; and another by 
professor Stuart, in the same work, vol. ii. p.217. R. 

PROSELYTE, a name given by the Jews to those 
who come to dwell in their country, or who embrace 
their religion, not being Jews by birth. 

They distinguish two kinds of proselytes. The 
first, proselytes of the gate; the others, proselytes of 
justice. The first dwelt in the land of Israel, or even 
out of that country, and without obliging themselves 
to circumcision, or to.any other ceremony of the law, 
feared and worshipped the true God, observing the 
Noachical rules, or what the rabbins call the seven 
precepts of Noah. Of this number was Naaman the 
Syrian, Nebuzar-adan, general of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army, Cornelius the centurion, the eunuch of queen 
Candace, and some others mentioned in the Acts. 

The rabbins teach, that a proselyte of habitation, 
or of the gate, must promise under an oath, in the 
presence of three witnesses, to keep the seven pre- 
cepts of the Noachidee; that is, according to them, 
that law of nature to which all the nations of the 
world are obliged ; the observation of which might 
secure them salvation. The Jews say, that proselytes 
of the gate have ceased in Israel, ever since the ob- 
servation of the jubilee has been left off, and the tribes 
of Gad, of Reuben, and of Manasseh, on the other 
side Jordan, were led captive by Tiglath-pileser. But 
this is not accurate ; since we see many proselytes in 
the time of Christ, who reproaches the Pharisees with 
compassing sea and land to make a proselyte; and, 
after this, making him a greater sinner than he was 
before, Matt. xxiii. 15. Luke (Acts ii. 11.) speaks of 
a great number of proselytes, and of those who feared 
God, at Jerusalem, when the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the apostles, 

The privileges of proselytes of the gate were, first, 
that by the observation of the rules of natural justice, 
and by avoiding idolatry, blasphemy, incest, adultery 
and murder, they might through grace hope for eter- 
nal life. Secondly, they might dwell in the land of 
Israel, and share in the outward prosperities of it. It 
is said they did not dwell in the cities, but only in the 
suburbs and villages. But it is certain, that the Jews 
often admitted into their cities, not only proselytes of 
habitation, but also Gentiles and idolaters, as appears 
by the reproaches, on this account, throughout the 
Scriptures. In the time of Solomon there were in 
Israel 153,600 of these proselytes, whom he compelled 
to hew wood, to draw water, to cut stones, and to 
carry burdens for the building of the temple, 2 Chron. 
ii. 17,18. They were Canaanites, who had contin- 
ued in the country since Joshua’s time. 

Proselytes of justice were those converted to Ju- 
daism, who had engaged to receive circumcision, and 
to observe the whole law of Moses. ‘Thus they were 
admitted to all the prerogatives of the people of the 
Lord, as well in this life as the other. The rabbins 
inform us, that before circumcision was administered 
to them, and they were admitted into the religion of 
the Hebrews, they were examined about the motives 
of their conversion ; whether the change were volun- 
tary, or whether it proceeded from interest, fear, am- 
bition, &c. Maknonides assures us, that under the 
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happy reigns of David and Solomon, they received 
no proselytes of justice, because there was reason to 
fear, that the prosperity of these princes, rather than 
any love to religion, made them converts to Judaism. 
The Talmudists say, that proselytes are, as it were, 
the canker and rust of Israel, and that very great 
caution must be taken not to admit them too readily. 

When the proselyte had been well instructed, they 
os him cireumcision; and when the wound was 

ealed, they gave him baptism, by plunging his whole 
body into a cistern of water, by one immersion. This 
ceremony, being a judicial act, was to be performed 
in the presence of three judges, and could not be 
done ona festival day. The proselyte also caused 
circumcision and baptism to be administered to his 
slaves, under thirteen years of age: those of that age, 
or older, could not be compelled ; but he must sell 
them, if they were obstinate in not embracing Ju- 
daism. Female slaves were only baptized if they 
would become converts ; if not, they were to be sold. 
Baptism was never repeated, neither in the person of 
the proselyte, though he should afterwards apostatize, 
nor in that of his children, born to him after baptism, 
unless they were born from a pagan woman; in 
which case, they were to be baptized as pagans, be- 
cause they followed the condition of their mother. 
(See Buxtorf, Lex. Rab. Chald. Ta!m. col. 407, seq. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. and Kuinoel on Matt. iii. 6. 
Selden de Jure Nat. et Gent: ii. 2.) 

Boys under twelve years of age, and girls under 
thirteen, could not become proselytes, till they had 
obtained the consent of their parents, or in case of 
refusal, the concurrence of the officers of justice. 
Baptism in respect of girls, had the same effect as 
circumcision in respect of boys. Each of them by 
means of this, received (as it were) a new birth; so 
that those who were their parents before, were no 
longer regarded as such after this ceremony; and 
those who before were slaves, now became free. 
Children born before the conversion of their father, 
had no right to inherit. Ifa proselyte died without 
having had children after his conversion, his estate 
belonged to the first occupier, and not to the public 
treasury. When proselytes became Jews, the rab- 
bins teach that they received from heaven a new 
soul, and a new substantial form. 

It is thought that our Saviour alluded to the bap- 
tizing of proselytes, when he told Nicodemus, (John 
iii. 5—10.) that for those who would obey his law, it 
was necessary they should be born again. When 
Nicodemus appeared surprised at this, our Saviour 
replied, “ Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things ?” as though he would infer, that his 
language had nothing extraordinary in it, since the 
ae of proselytes was practised every day in 

srael, 

PROVERBS, a name given by the Hebrews, in 
common with that of parables or similitudes, to moral 
sentences, maxims, comparisons or enigmas, express- 
ed in a poetical, figurative and sententious style. 

Solomon says, that in his time, maxims: of this sort 
were the chief study of the learned: “ A wise man 
will endeavor to understand a proverb, and the inter- 
eases the words of the wise, and their dark say- 
ngs,” Prov. i 6. Jesus, son of Sirach, says, (Heclus. 
xxxix. 1—3.) “He will keep the sayings of the re- 
nowned men, and where subtile parables are, he will 
be there also: he will seek out the secrets of grave 
sentences, and be conversant in dark parables.” The 
queen ot Sheba came to see Solomon, to prove him, 
and to propose dark riddles to him, 1 Kings x. 1. 
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Hiram, king of Tyre, (they say,) kept a correspond- 
ence, by letters, with Solomon, and also proposed 
enigmatical questions to him, and explained those 
that were proposed to him by Solomon, 

The Proverbs of Solomon are, without doubt, the 
most valuable part of his works: he says they were 
fruits of his most profound meditations, and of his 
most excellent wisdom, Eccles. xii. 9. Here we tind 
rules for the conduct of persons in all conditions of 
life; for kings, courtiers and men of the world; for 
masters, servants, fathers, mothers and _ children. 
Some have doubted whether Solomon alone were 
the author of the Proverbs. Grotius thinks he hada 
compilation made for his own use, of whatever was 
extant, excellent in point of morality, from all the 
ancient writers of his own nation; that under Heze- 
kiah this collection was enlarged, by adding what 
had been written since Solomon; and Eliakim, 
Shebna and Joah, he thinks, completed the collec- 
tion, 2 Kings xviii. 18. But these conjectures are 
not supported by proof. The fathers and interpret- 
ers ascribe the whole book to Solomon. True it is, 
we may observe some differences of style and method 
in this book. The first nine chapters, entitled “The 
Proverbs of Solomon,” are written as a continued 
discourse, and may be considered as a preface. In 
chap. x., Where we see the same title again, the style 
changes to short sentences, which have little connec- 
tion with each other, and which, generally, contain a 
kind of antithesis. In chap. xxii. ver. 17, we find a 
new. style, approaching nearer to that of the first nine 
chapters ; to chap. xxiv. ver. 23, there is a new title ; 
(To the wise; or, Further sayings of the wise ;) and 
their style is short and sententious. Chap. xxv. we 
read, “These are also proverbs of Solomon, which 
the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out.” 
And, doubtless, it was on this authority that Grotius 
advanced this collection to have been made by Elia- 
kim, Shebna and Joah, famous men under the reign 
of Hezekiah. Inchap. xxx. 1, we read, “ The words 
of Agur, the son of Jakeh ;” and the title of chap. 
xxxi. is, “The words of king Lemuel.” 

From all this it seems certain, that the book of 
Proverbs isa collection of Solomon, compiled by sev- 
eral hands: but we cannot conclude hence, that it is 
not the work of Solomon, who, being inspired by 
divine Wisdom, composed no less than three thou- 
sand proverbs, 1 Kings iv. 82. Several persons 
might make collections of them; Hezekiah among 
others, as mentioned chap. xxv., and Agur, Isaiah 
and Ezra might do the same. From these collec- 
tions might be composed the work which we now 
have ; and nothing is more reasonable than this sup- 
position. It is no where said, that Solomon himself 
had made a collection of proverbs and sentences. 
The title, “Solomon’s Proverbs,” rather shows the 
author than the compiler. The rabbins generally 
maintain, that king Hezekiah, observing the abuse 
the. people made of several works of Solomon, 
chiefly those which contained the virtues of plants, 
and secrets of natural philosophy, he suppressed sev- 
eral of these works, and only preserved those that 
are handed down to us. 

PROVIDENCE, divine superintendence. It isa 
tenet of the Christian and Jewish religions, that God 
disposes and governs all things by his providence ; 
that this providence is eternal and infinite; that it 
extends over every thing, to the hairs of our Leads, 
to the most minute animals, to herbs of the field. 
The atheists, whose sentiments are combated by Sol 
omon, in his book of Ecclesiastes; and the Saddu- 
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cees, who arose afterwards, denied this providence, 
and maintained, that men are the only causes of their 
own happiness or misfortune, according to their good 
or ill use of their liberty, 

But these notions are rejected by the generality of 
the Jews; though they do not agree among them- 
selves in explaining the effects of providence. Mai- 
monides seems to think, that providence does not act 
in the moving of a leaf, or in the production of a 
worm; but that whatever relates to the production 
of animals, or things of minor importance, is by 
chance. Moreover, the generality of the Jews hold, 
that mankind enjoy a perfect liberty as to good or 
evil; and that whatever happens to a man is in 
recompense for his good actions, or in punishment 
for his bad ones. 

“ Say not before the angel, There is no providence ; 
lest God should be provoked against you, and destroy 
all the works of your hands.” ‘Thus speaks the book 
of Ecclesiastes, v.6. Take care how you deny in 
secret a providence ; your angel will be a witness of 
jour most secret thoughts, and God will punish you. 
The Hebrew expresses this: “Say not before the an- 
gel, Itisa fault of ignorance ;” why should you expose 
yourself to the anger of the Lord by your words, and 
lose all the labor of your hands? See Ancen. 

PSALMS, rue goox or; in Hebrew, Sepher Te- 
hillim, the book of hymns. In the Gospels it is vari- 
ously named, “The Book of Psalms,” “The Prophet,” 
or “ David,” from the name of its principal author. 
It is justly esteemed to be a kind of abstract of the 
whole Scripture; a general library, in which we 
may meet with whatever is requisite for salvation. 
The sacred history instructs us, says Ambrose, that 
the prophecies declare future events, the reproofs 
restrain the wicked, and the precepts persuade them, 
but the Psalms produce all these effects. Agreeable- 
ness and usefulness are here so happily blended, that 
it is not easy to decide which is most prevalent. 

The Hebrews commonly divide the Psalter into 
five books; at the end of each of which we read the 
same conclusion, and which is thought to have been 
put there by Ezra, or by those who had the care of 
collecting the sacred books after the captivity of 
Babylon. The first book ends at our fortieth psalm ; 
the second at the seventy-first; the third at the 
eighty-eighth ; the fourth at the hundred and fifth; 
the fifth at the hundred and fiftieth. The first four 
books conclude with these words, “Amen, Amen.” 
The fifth with “ Hallelujah.” 

The number of canonical Psalms has always been 
fixed at 150; for the hundred and fifty-first (in the 
Greek) has never been received as canonical. But 
though the number of the whole has been agreed 
upon, there is a variety in their distribution. The 
Jews make two of the ninth, (according to the Vul- 
gate and Sept.) and begin their tenth at ver. 22, Ps. 
ix. “ Why standest thou afar off, O Lord?” so that 
from this place to Ps. exiii. their citations and num- 
bers ace different from the Latin and Greek. The 
Protestant churches, and the English version, follow- 
ing this division of the Hebrews, quote the Psalms in 
like manner. 

Jt is a tradition among the Hebrews and Chris- 
vans, that Ezra is, if not the only, yet the principal, 
collector of the book of Psalms, Eusebius, Hilary, 
Theodoret, the author of the Synopsis printed under 
the name of Athanasius, venerable Bede, and several 
others, give him this honor. There was, before the 
captivity, however, a collection of the Psalms of 
lavid, since Hezekiah, when he restored the worship 
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of the Lord in the temple, caused the Psalms of Da- 
vid to be sung there, 2 Chron. xxix. 25,26, &c. In 
the library that Nehemiah erected at Jerusalem, he 
deposited the Psalms of David, 2 Mac. ii. 13. 

Speculative men have given themselyes much 
trouble on the order and disposition of the Psalms ; 
but, as Jerome observes, it is impertinent to expect 
in the Psalter a chronological series of canticles, 
which have relation to certain events of history, since 
it is not the custom of authors of lyries to observe 
such order ; and indeed, a very little examination of 
the text and spirit of the Psalms will convince us, 
that those who made the collection had simply in 
view to preserve these canticles as they found them, 
with a religious and exact scrupulosity, without either 
retrenching what had been already repeated, or sup- 
plying what might seem deficient, or connecting 
what had been separated, or separating what had 
been improperly joined. 

The authority and inspiration of the book of Psalms 
have always been acknowledged by both Jews and 
Christians, 

One thing, however, creates a difficulty with many 
persons of piety; namely, that in the Psalms we 
sometimes find what seem to be imprecations against 
the wicked, and the enemies of the prophet. The 
fathers and interpreters, however, commonly explain 
these passages as predictions of their calamities ; as 
if it were said, that they should certainly perish, if 
they continued in their disorderly courses; or let 
them perish, if they will not be converted. Chrysos- 
tom says, in these passages the psalmist does not so 
much deliver his own sentiments, as those of others. 

According to the titles of the Psalms—which, how- 
ever, are not to be implicitly relied upon, several of 
them having been added by transcribers and others 
—seventy-two bear the name of David; fifty are 
without the name of their author, 

Psalms inscribed to the sons of Korah, are from 
xlii. to xlix. also Ixxxiv. to Ixxxviil. 

Inscribed to Solomon, Ixxii. and exxvii. 

Imputed to Ethan, Ixxxix. 

To Jeduthun, xxvii. 

To Moses, xc. 

To Asaph, ]. and Ixxiii. to Lxxxiii. 

Ascribed in the Sepruacinr and Vuneare to 
Adam, xci. 

To Melchizedec, cix. 

To Jeremiah and Ezekiel, lxiv. 

To Jeremiah, cxxxvi. which is also ascribed to 
David. 

To Haggai and Zechariah, cxi. and exly. 


[The book of Psalms is the poetical anthology of 
the Hebrew nation, containing productions of ‘iiffer- 
ent authors in different ages. The Hebrew name is 
crban, tehillim, praises ; which is not altogether ap- 
propriate, because many of the psalms are rather 
elegiac ; but this name was probably given, because 
hymns in praise of God constitute the greater part 
of the book. , Most of the psalms have the superscrip- 
tion >yn1r, mizmér, a poem, song. ‘This word is rendered 
in the Septuagint by wedsudc, fee i, @. a song 
sung to music, a lyric poem. ‘The Greek weiri/voy, 


psalierion, means a stringed instrument; hence by a 


metaphor the book of Psalms 1s called Psalter. (For 
the poetical characteristics of the Psalms, see the ar- 
ticle Porrry, p. 751.) Our attention will here ve 
principally directed to their arrangement and classi- 
fication, and to the inscriptions, the authors, and the 
reneral characteristics of the Psalms. 
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Classification Some writers, as Augusti, have 
classified the Psalms according to their wsthetic or 
prosodic character, into odes, elegies, ete. The 
method of De Wette is preferable, who divides them 
according to their contents. In this way we may 
make siz classes. (Compare De Wette’s Commentar, 
Einl. § i.) 

I. Hymns in praise of Jehovah; Tehillim in the 
proper sense. These are directed to Jehovah from 
various motives and views; e. g. as the God of all na- 
ture, and the Creator of the universe, Ps. viii. civ. ; 
as the Protector and Patron of Israel, Ps. xx. xxix. 
XXxili.; or of individuals, with thanksgiving for de- 
liverance from evils, Ps. xviii. xxx. xlvi. xlvii. ; while 
others refer to the more special attributes of Jehovah, 
Ps. xc. exxxix. These psalms express thoughts of 
the highest sublimity in respect to God, nature, etc. 

If. Temple Hymns; sung at the consecration of 
the temple, the entrance of the ark, ete. or intended 
for the temple service, Ps. xxiv. cxxxii. So also pil- 

rim song's, sung by those who came up to worship 

in the temple, ete. e. g. the so called Songs of Degrees, 
Ps. cxxii. seq. See Decrees. 

II. Religious and moral songs of a general char- 
acter; containing the poetical expression of emotions 
and feelings, and therefore subjective ; e. g. confidence 
in God Ps. xxiii. lxii. exxv.; devotedness to God, 
Ps. xvi. , longing for the worship of the temple, Ps. 
xlii. xliii.; prayers for the forgiveness of sin, Ps. li. 
ete.—So also didactic songs; the poetical expression 
of some truth, maxim, ete. Ps. i, xxxiv. exxviiii—xv. 
xxxii. l, ete. This is a numerous class. 

IV. Elegiac Psalms, i.e. lamentations, psalms of 
complaint; generally united with prayer for help. 
This class has several subdivisions, viz. 

(1.) The lamentations of particular individuals, 
Ps. vii. xvii. xxii. lii. Iv. Ivi. &c. 

(2.) National lamentations; where the poet la- 
ments over the circumstances of the nation, mostly 
in a religious view. Most of these psalms: are of a 
late date; and none of them are from David; Ps. 
xliv. Ixxx. exxxvii. ete. Some are both individual 
and national, Ps. Ixxvii. cii. 

(3.) These sufferings of the nation and of individ- 

_wals inspire a melancholy view of life in general; 
hence many psalms are general complaints against a 
wicked world, Ps. xii. xiv. xxxvi. 

(4.) Psalms, the authors of which attempt to reply 
to the complaining views of the preceding class, and 
satisfy them of the goodness of God, etc. Ps. Ixiii. 
Ixxiii. So the Book of Job. This whole class com- 
— about one third of the whole number of 

ms. 

V. Odes to kings, patriotic hymns, etc. Ps. xlv. 
Ixii.— xxi. ex.—xx. etc. 

VI. Historical Psalms, in which the ancient history 
of the Israelites is repeated in a hortatory manner, 
Ps. Ixxviii. ev. cvi. exiv. 

‘The prophetic psalms are here distributed among 
these various classes. Perhaps they might with more 
propriety constitute another separate class. 
tions.—With the exception of twenty-five 
jalms,—hence called orphan psalms,—all the rest 
ave inscriptions of various kinds, and often very 
difficult of interpretation. They refer to the differ- 
ent kinds of song, the melody or rhythm, the instru- 
mental accompaniment, the choir who shall perform, 
etc. These are mostly very obscure; because the 
music and musical instruments of the Hebrews are 
almost wholly unknown to us. Of more particular 
importance are those ae which profess to 
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designate the author or historical occasion of many 
of the psalms. The genuineness of these has been 
much contested in modern times; the principal ar- 
guments on both sides are the following, viz. 

For the genuineness of the inscriptions it is said: 
(1.) That it is the custom of oriental poets to prefix 
their names to their various poems; so the Arabians. 
This is no doubt true in a sense: but then, the man- 
ner of doing this is different from that of the Psalms; 
Arabic poems commence with “The poet saith,” &c. 
—(2.) The inscriptions are found in the Septuagint. 
But this merely proves that they are as old as the 
Septuagint, i.e. about 330 years before Christ. (See 
(4.) in the next paragraph.) 

Against the genuineness of the inscriptions, or at 
least of many of them, it is said: (1.) That many of 
them are in direct contradiction with the contents of 
the psalms to which they are prefixed, and therefore 
cannot have proceeded from the author; as e. g. 
when those are ascribed to David, which have refer- 
ence to the exile; as Ps. xiv. 7; li. 18; lxix. 36; or 
when a psalm ascribed to David exhibits Chaldee 
words and forms, as Ps. exxxix. David’s style was 
pure.—(2.) Others do not well accord with the con- 
tents and occasion of the Psalms; as Ps. 1. lii. liv. 
Ivi. Ivii. lix.—(3.) In several instances it can be shown 
how the error, which lies at the bottom, arose. Thus 
in Ps. exxvii. which is aseribed to Solomon, the first 
verse speaks of a building, which was assumed to be 
the temple; hence the transition was easy to Solo- 
mon as the author. Psalm xxx. is said to be for the 
* dedication of the house of David ;” which has arisen 
out of the 7th verse.—(4.) The Septuagint has many 
more iuscriptions than the Hebrew text. Hence it 
follows, that as the collectors or translators of the 
Psalms certainly affixed some inscriptions according 
to their own conjectures, so they may probably have 
prefixed others, if not all, inthe same manner. Thus 
the Septuagint and Vulgate ascribe some psalms to 
Adam, Melchisedek, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, &c. (See the list given above, p. 768.) 

The result of the whole is, that many of the inscrip- 
tions cannot well be genuine; and therefore the 
others become suspicious. We cannotrely upon any 
one, when it does not accord with the contents of the 
psalm. ‘They are probably conjectural assumptions 
of the later collectors, possessors, etc. of the book of 
Psalms; perhaps mostly out of the exile, or not long 
after it. On these grounds, our English translators 
have very properly separated the inscriptions from 
the body of the Psalms; (in the Hebrew they are 
united with them ;) and given them merely as inserip 
tions. ‘ 

Authors and Age of the Psalms—Most of those 
psalms which are assigned to an author, are ascribed 
to David and to his contemporaries, chiefly Levites 
and singers out of David’s school. Psalm xe. is at- 
tributed to Moses. To David are assigned seventy- 
one psalms in the Hebrew, and in the Septuagint 
eleven more; of these many cannot be his. ‘The 
character of David’s psalms is generally elegiac and 
expressive of a soft and pensive melancholy ; but he 
is also, on various occasions, sublime ; as in Ps. xviii. 
xxix. &c.—Twelve are ascribed to Asaph; eleven to 
the sons of Korah; two to Solomon ; and one to each 
of the singers Heman and Ethan. (Ixxxviii. 1xxxix.) 
Those which are anonymous or pseudonymous, (e. g. 
xiv.) are probably all later than David ; and are imi- 
tations of his style and manner. The rabbins have 
the custom to reckon all anonymous psalms to that 
author who has been last named; thus Ps. xci.—e. 
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which are orphan Psalms, they assign to Moses, be- 
vause he is named as the author of Ps. xe. which 
next precedes these. Many of these later psalms are 
probably from pious, persecuted prophets and others 
m the time of the kings; some from the exile, and 
others later still, containing recollections of the exile ; 
{compare Ps. cxxiii. exxiv. ¢xxvi. exxxvii.) Later 
than about this period, none would seem to have been 
written; though some interpreters have, as they 
‘thought, found traces of the Maccabean age in the 
pook of Psalms. 

The language of the Psalms in the Hebrew is very 
pure ; and exhibits the characteristics of the best ages 
of the Hebrew literature. Still there is a perceptible 
difference between the earlier and later psalms; in 
the former, the language is harsher and more difficult ; 
as is the case also in the older Latin writers, Ennius 
and Plautus ;—in the latter, the language is more easy 
and flowing. The same difference is perceptible in 
the earlier and later prophets. In the later psalms 
there are also, here and there, Chaldaisms. They 
resemble most, in this respect, the books of Job, 
Proverbs, Isaiah, etc. 

Arrangement.—The whole collection of the Psalms 
appears to have first existed in five books ; after the 
example, perhaps, of the Pentateuch. Each book 
closes with a doxology. 


Book I. comprises Psalms — i—xli. 
ne $6 be xlii—Ixxii. 
Pee & “  Ixxiii.—lxxxix. 
aot Ta ‘- “ x¢C.—cVi. 
Se tv) 6 ¢ evil.—cl. 


Theoriginal collection would seem to have compris- 
ed Psalms i.—Ixxii. (See the subscription, Ps. Ixxii. 20.) 
As to arrangement, there seems, in part, to have been 

plan ; and in part it is accidental. (1.) Psalms of the 
same author are placed together ; though other psalms 
of the same authors also stand separately. So also 
psalins of similar contents are sometimes together, 
and sometimes separate. Thus Ps. iii—xli. are all 
ascribed to David; Ps. xliii—xlix. are songs of the 
Korahites; Ps. lxxiii.—lxxxiii. alt belong to Asaph. 
But there are other psalms of all these authors. 
(2.) One psalm occurs twice, Ps. xiv. comp. Ps. liii. 
Some occur as parts of other psalins, e. g. Ps. Ixx. 
forms also a part of Ps. xl. So also some psalms are 
repeated from other books of Scripture; thus Ps, 
Xviil. is the same with 2 Sam. xxii. A few psalms 
are compiled by bringing together verses out of other 
psalms and poems,—a sort of cento; e.g. Ps. exliv. 
All these general appearances are best explained by 
the hypothesis of a gradual origin of the whole book 
out of particular collections, each smaller collection 
preserving its own arrangement. Thus, if we suppose 
Ps. i—tIxxii. to have been the principal collection, 
then the other three books may have’ been collected 
at different times, and appended to it. 'The time of 
these collections cannot be determined. It would 
seem, however, to have been not before the exile; 
since the first book contains psalms apparently of 
that date. 

The Septuagint and Vulgate differ from the He- 
brew in the division and enumeration of the Psalms. 
They unite Ps. ix. and x. of the Hebrew into one, as 
Ps. ix; hence the numbering of the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, from Ps. ix. :nward, is one behind the He- 
brew. Jn like mannes they unite Ps, exiv. and exv. 
into one, as Ps. exili; but also divide Ps. exvi. into 
two, as Ps. exiv. and exv. Again they divide Ps. 
exlvii. into two, as Ps. exlvi. and exlvii. ; so that from 
Ps. cxlviii. inclusive, their enumeration is the same 
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with that of the Hebrew. The English, and most 
other modern versions follow the Hebrew; and 
indeed some editions of the Septuagint, as that of 
Mill, have also been accommodated to the Hebrew. 
The above difference should be borne in mind in ex- 
amining references to the Psalms, made by Catholic 
writers. 

The character and value of the Psalms, so far as 
they contain the expression of religious and moral 
affections, are, perhaps, higher than those of any other 
book of the Old ‘Testament. They exhibit the 
sublimest conceptions of God, as the Creator, Pre- 
server and Governor of the universe; to say nothing 
of the prophetical character of many of them, and their 
relation to the Messiah, and the great plan of man’s 
redemption, They present us, too, with the most 
perfect models of enild-like resignation and devoted- 
ness, of unwavering faith, and confidence in God, 
Luther, in his preface to the Psalter, has the follow- 
ing beautiful language: “ Where eanst thou find 
nobler words of joy, than in the Psalms of praise and 
thanksgiving? There thou mayst look into the hearts 
of all good men, as into beautiful and pleasant gar- 
dens; yea, as into heaven itself. How do grateful 
and fine and charming blossoms spring up there, 
from every kind of pleasing and rejoicing thoughts 
towards God and his goodness !—A gain, where canst 
thou find more deep or mournful words of sorrow, 
than in the Psalms of lamentation and wo? ‘There 
thou mayst look again into the hearts of all good 
men, as upon death, yea, as if into hell. How dark 
and gloomy is it there, from anxious and troubled 
views of the wrath of God!—1I hold, however, that 
no better or finer book of models, or legends of 
saints and martyrs, has existed, or can exist on earth, 
than the Psalter. For we find here, not alone what 
one or two saints have done, but what the Head of 
all saints has done, and what all holy men still do; 
in what attitude they stand towards God, and towards 
their friends and enemies; and how they conduct 
themselves in all dangers and sufferings. And be- 
sides this, all sorts of divine doctrines and precepts 
are contained in it.—Hence it is, that the Psalter is 
THE BOOK of all good men; and every one, Whatever 
his circumstances may be, finds in it psalms anid 
words suited to his circumstances, and which are to 
him just as if they had been put there on his 
very account; and in such a way, that he him- 
self could not have made or found or wished for 
better.” *R, 

Psaums or Drerers isa name given to fifteen 
psalms, from exx. to exxxiv. In the Hebrew, it is 2 
song of Ascents ; in the Chaldee, 4 song that was sung 
upon the steps of the abyss. This explication is 
founded on a tradition of the Hebrews, which relates 
that, when they were laying the foundations of the 
temple, at the return from the captivity, there came 
out of the earth a prodigious quantity of water, to the 
height of fifteen cubits; and would have drowned the 
whole world, if Achitophel—the famous Achitophel 
who hanged himself in the time of David, about five 
hundred years before—had not stopped its progress, 
by writing the ineflable name of Jehovah on the fifteen 
steps of the temple! To the same event they refer 
Psalm cxxx. But whence have these Psalms this 
denomination ? Some interpreters think it is because 
they were sung on the steps of the temple; others 
translate the Hebrew by Psalms of Elevation ; because 
(they say) they were sung with an exalted voice, or 
because at every psalm the voice was raised. Calmet 
however, refers them to the ascent of Israel from the 
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captivity of Babylon; remarking that Scripture com- 
monly applies the phrase, to ascend, to express this 
return. ‘Thus Cyrus, in his proclamation, (Ezrai. 3, 
5; ii. 2; vii. 5,6.) says, “Who is among you of all 
his people? His God be with him, and let him go up 
to Jerusalem.” And a good number of persons pre- 
sented themselves to go up, says Ezra, i. 11; il. 1. 
Sheshbazzar brought up—with them of the captivity, 
that were brought up from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
“ Now these are the children of the province, that 
went up out of the captivity,” Ezra vii. 6,7,9. “This 
Ezra went up from Babylon. And there went up 
some of the children of Israel. For on the first day 
of the first month, was the beginning of the going up 
from Babylon.” In Psalm exxii. which is one of the 
Psalins of Degrees, it is said, “whither the tribes go 
up” (to Jerusalem). And Jeremiah, (xxvii. 22.) fore- 
telling the return from the captivity, says, “Then will 
I bring them up, and restore them to this place.” 
Ezekiel (xxxix. 2.) expresses himself in the same 
manner. ‘These expressions, showing that the He- 
brews used the term fo go wp, when they spoke of 
their journeying from Babylon to Jerusalem, Calmet 
thinks it is very natural to call those Psalms of Ascent 
which were composed on occasion of their deliver- 
ance from the captivity of Babylon; whether to im- 
plore this deliverance from God, or to return thanks 
for it after it had taken place. It is certain that they 
have all some relation to this great event. ‘They men- 
tion it in several places; andthe greater part of them 
cannot be otherwise explained. 

[The above is the opinion of Calmet. 
probable ones see under the article Degrees. 

PTOLEMAIS, see Accuo. 

PTOLEMY, the name of all the kings of Egypt, 
from Ptolemy, son of Lagus, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Romans ; that is, from A.M. 3631 to 3974; or 
from the death of Alexander to the.death of Cleopatra, 
spouse of Mark Antony. See Eayrvr. 

PUBLICAN, an officer of the revenue, employed 
in collecting taxes. Among the Romans there were 
two sorts of tax receivers: some were general re- 
ceivers, who in each province had deputies, who col- 
lected the revenues of the empire, and accounted to 
the emperor, These were men of great consideration 
in the government; and Cicero says, that among 
these were the flower of the Roman knights, the or- 
nament of the city, and the strength of the common- 
wealth. But the deputies, the under-farmers, the 
commissioners, the publicans of the Jower order, 
were looked upon as so many thieves and pickpock- 
ets. Theocritus being asked, Which was the most 
cruel of all beasts, answered, “Among the beasts of 
the wilderness, the bear and the lion; among the 
beasts of the city, the publican and the parasite.” 
Among the Jews, also, the name and profession of a 
publican was excessively odious. They could not, 
without the utmost reluctance, see publicans exacting 
tributes and impositions laid on them by foreigners— 
the Romans. The Galileans, or Herodians, the dis- 
ciples of Judas the Gaulonite, especially submitted 
to this with the greatest impatience, and thought it 
even unlawful. Those of their own nation who un- 
dertook this office, they looked upon as heathen. (See 
Matt. xviii. 17.) It iseven said, they would noteilow 
them to enter the temple, or the synagogues: to par- 
take ot the public prayers, or offices of judicature ; 
or to give testimony in a court of justice. 

There were many publicans in Judea in the time 
of our Saviour; Zaccheus, probably, was one of the 
principal receivers, since he is called “chief among 
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the publicans ;” (Luke xix.2.) but Matthew was only 
an inferior publican, Luke v. 27. The Jews re- 
proached Jesus with being a “ friend of publicans and 
sinners, and eating with them,” Luke vii. 34. And 
our Saviour told the Jews, (Matt. xxi. 31.) that harlots 
and publicans should be preferred before them in the 
kingdom of heaven. Inthe parable of the publican and 
Pharisee, who prayed at the same time in the temple, 
we see with what humility his condition inspired the 
publican, Luke xviii. 10. He keeps afar off, and 
probably dared not so much as enter the court of the 
people. Zaccheus assured our Saviour, who had 
done him the honor to visit his house, that he was 
ready to give half of his goods to the poor, and to re- 
turn fourfold whatever he had unjustly acquired, 
(Luke xix. 8.) in conformity with the Roman laws, 
which required, that when any farmer was convicted 
of extortion, he should render four times the value of 
what he had extorted. 

PUBLIUS, a wealthy inhabitant of Malta, when 
Paul was shipwrecked on that island, A. D. 60, Acts 
xxviii. 7—9. Publius received the apostle and his 
company into his house very kindly, and entertained 
them three days with great humanity. In acknowl- 
edgment, Paul restored to health the father of Pub- 
lius, who was ill of a fever and bloody flux. It is 
said, that not only Publius and his father, but the 
Haag island also, was conyerted to the Christian 
faith. 

PUDENS, mentioned by Paul, (2 Tim. iy. 21.) is 
thought by the ancients to have been a Roman sena- 
tor, converted by Peter. But there is reason to think 
they confound him with another Pudens, a senator, 
said to be father of Praxedus and Prudentiana, in 
the time of pope Pius, above a hundred years after- 
wards. 'The Greeks put him in the list of the seventy 
disciples, and say, that after the death of Paul, he was 
beheaded by Nero. Some think that Claudia, men- 
tioned by Paul after Pudens, was his wife. 

I. PUL, king of Assyria, (2 Kings xv. 19.) came 
into the land of Israel in the time of Menahem, to 
assist him, and confirm him in the kingdom, Hos. v. 
13. The king of Israel gave him a thousand talents 
of silver, and Pul continued in the country till it was 
paid. He is the first king of Assyria mentioned in 
Scripture. See Assyria, p. 113. 

II. PUL, a people and district of Africa, supposed 
by Bochart to be the island Phil, in the Nile, not 
far from Syene, (Isa. Ixvi. 19.) on which are remains 
and ruins of very noble and extensive temples, built 
by the ancient Egyptians. Its Egyptian name was 
Pilak; whence the Greek name, and probably the 
Hebrew, is derived. 

PULSE, all those grains or seeds which grow in 
pods, as beans, peas, &c. The ancient Hebrews 
used parched chick-peas as a common provision 
when they took the field, 2 Sam. xvii. 28. 

PUNON, or Puunon, a station of the Hebrews in 
the wilderness, (Numb. xxxiii. 42, 43.) called Pheeno, 
Phaino, and Metallo-phenon, because of its mines of 
metals. Eusebius says, it was between Petra and 
Zoar. Athanasius says, these mines of Phanos were 
so dangerous, that murderers, condemned to work 
there, lived but a few days. We find bishops of 
Phenos in the subscriptions of the councils. 

PUR, or Purim, that is, lots, is a solemn feast of 
the Jews, on the 14th and 15th of the month Adar# 
instituted in memory of the lots cast by Haman, ‘the 
enemy of the Jews, (Esth. iii. 7.) for the execution of 
his design to destroy all the Jews of Persia, but 
which issued in causing his own ruin, and the pres- 
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ervation of the Jews, who had time to avert the 
blow, by means of Esther. See EsrHer, Haman, and 
Morpecat. 

This feast, as the Jews observe it, has much resem- 
plance to the ancient Bacchanalia of the pagans. 
Pleasures, diversions and excess make, as it were, 
the very essence of it. The spirit of revenge which 
animated the Jews of Shushan against their enemies 
has passed undiminished to their posterity, who 
abandon themselves to it without measure and without 
bounds. They allow the drinking of wine to excess, 
because they say it was by making king Ahasuerus 
drink that Esther procured the deliverance of the 
Jews. They compel all to be present at the syna- 
gogue, map, woman, child and servant, because all 
shared in the deliverance, as all were exposed to the 
danger. 

PURIFICATIONS were of many kinds among 
the Hebrews, according to the several kinds of im- 

urities contracted. See Baptism, Leprosy, Dean, 
reeves, &ce. 

PURITY, see Hory. 

PURPLE. It is related that the fine purple color 
was discovered by Hercules Tyrius, whose dog having 
by chance eaten a shell-fish called murex, or purpura, 
and returning to his master with his lips tinged with 
a purple color, occasioned the discovery of this pre- 
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cious dye. Purple, however, is much more ancient 
than the Tyrian Hercules, since we find it mentioned 
by Moses in several places. It comes from the sea- 
muscle, zogpr'ga purpura, and is of reddish or crimson 
purple bue, Heb. yous, There was another species 
of bluish purple, or purple blue, made from a species 
of snail, conchylium, helix ianthina, of Linneeus, Heb. 
-bo>. This word is usually rendered in the English 
Bible by blue. Moses used much wool of this erim- 
son purple color in the work of the tabernacle, and 
in the ornaments of the high-priest. It was the color 
used by princes and great men, by way of distinction, 
Judg. viii. 26; Luke xvi. 19; Dan. v.7. We see by 
Jeremiah and Baruch, that the Babylonians clothed 
their idols in habits of a purple and azure color, Jer. 
x. 9; Baruch vi. 12, 71. 

PUTEOLT, the wells; now Pozzuoli, a city in the 
Campania of Naples, on the northern side of the bay, 
eight miles north-west from that city. It wasa colony. 
Here Paul abode seven days, Acts xxviii. 13. 

PYGARG, Sept. 2'yaeyos, white-rump. This is 
properly the name of a species of eagle, (see Rees’ 
Cyclop.) but is applied in Deut. xiy. 5, to a quadruped, 
apparently a species of gazelle or antelope, Heb. yo. 
So the Syriac version and Targums. Both the Arabic 
versions give it by a species of mountain goat. See 
ANTELOPE. *R. 
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QUAIL. There has been a difference of opinion 
among learned men with respect to what creature is 
intended by the Hebrew selavim, which we render 
quails, Exod. xvi. 13, &c. Our English translators 
are supported by the Septuagint, Josephus, Philo, 
Apollinarius, and the rabbins, among the ancients; 
and by Bochart, Hasselquist, Shaw, Harmer, Gese- 
nius, Rosenmiiller, and the majority of commentators 
among the moderns, On the other hand, the learn- 
ed Ludolph insists these selavim were locusts, in 
which he has been followed by Scheuchzer, bishop 
Patrick, Niebuhr and others. To institute an inquiry 
into the respective claims of these conflicting opinions, 
would occupy more space than we can appropriate 
to the subject. The arguments which have been ad- 
duced in favor of the bird, we believe to have a 
decided advantage over those on the other side, inde- 
pendent of the testimony of the psalmist, which we 
think should be regarded as conclusive. Describing 
the merciful interposition of God in behalf of his 
chosen people, during the time that they were wander- 
ing in the great desert, this sacred writer refers in un- 
equivocal language to the miraculous supply of the 
selavim, which he denominates feathered fowls, dph 
canaph, a term never applied to insects. “He caused an 
east wind to blow in the heaven; and by his power he 
brought on the south wind; he rained flesh also upon 
them as dust, and feathered fowls like the sand of 
the sea; and let fall in the midst of their camp, 
and round about their habitations.” Ps. Ixxviii. 
26-28. 

% The oriental quail is a bird of passage, and about 

the size of a turtle-dove. Hasselquist states that it is 
plentiful near the shores of the Dead sea and the Jor- 
dan, and in the deserts of Arabia; and Diodorus 
affirms hat it is caught in immense numbers about 
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Rhinocolura ; countries through which the Israelites 
passed in their way to the Promised Land. 

Cn two occasions the demands of the murmuring 
Hebrews were supplied with quails; and, on each 
occasion, the event is distinctly referred to the mi- 
raculous interposition of God, Exod. xyi. 12, 13; 
Numb. xi. 31. On the former occasion, the birds 
were scattered about the camp only for a single day ; 
but on the latter, they came up from the sea for the 
space of an entire month. The great numbers of the 
selavim which are said to have been provided for the 
people, has been regarded as almost incredible ; but 
without sufficient reason, as may be shown, without 
resorting to the supposition that they were created 
for this express occasion. Varro asserts that turtles 
and quails return from their migrations into Italy in 
immense numbers; and Solinus adds, that when they 
come within sight of land, they rush forward in large 
bodies, and with so great impetuosity, as often to en- 
danger the safety of navigators, by oversetting the 
vessels. Hence it appears that this part of the narra- 
tive is perfectly credible; and that the miracle con- 
sisted in these immense flocks being directed to a 
particular spot, in the extreme emergency of the 
people, by means of “a wind from the Lord,” Numb. 
xi. 31. 

QUARREL, a brawl or contest. Solomon com- 
pares him who meddles with the quarrels of people 
unknown, to one who takes a dog by the ears, and so 
rashly exposes himself to be bitten. This is gener- 
ally the case ; but it should not be concluded from 
hence, that we ought never to try to reconcile neigh- 
bors. It must be attempted, however, with much 
prudence, caution and charity, for fear of increasing 
the evil we undertake to appease. 


QUEEN, a king’s wife. This is the general ac 
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ceptation of the term queen; but it seems to be used 
by the orientals in another sense, and corresponds to 
the official title of “king’s mother.” A knowledge 
of this circumstance will remove several discrepancies 
in the historical books of the Old Testament, which 
have greatly perplexed the commentators. See the 
article Kina@’s Moruer. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN, a name which the He- 
brew idolaters gave to the moon, Jeremiah (vii. 17. 
&c.) says, “The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead their dough, to 
make cakes to the queen of heaven.” And chap. xliv. 
16—18, the disobedient Israelites say to the same 
prophet, “We will certainly do whatsoever thing 
goeth out of our own mouth, to burn incense unto the 
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queen of heaven. For since we left off to burn in- 
cense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink- 
offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and 
have been consumed by the sword and by famine.” 
Calmet thinks it to be the Meni of Isa. Ixy. 11, who 
was worshipped as the moon, Astarte, Trivia, Hecate, 
Diana, the heavenly Venus, and Isis, according to 
different superstitions. ‘They placed altars to her on 
the platforms or the roofs of their houses, at the cor- 
ners of the streets, near their doors, and in groves, 
They offered her cakes kneaded with oil or honey, 
and made libations to her, with wine and other 
liquors. The rabbins think they printed on these 
cakes the resemblance ofa star or half-moon. See 
IpoLarry. 
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RAAMAH, the fourth son of Cush, who peopled 
a country of Arabia, whence were brought to Tyre 
spices, precious stones and gold. This country is 
thought to have been in Arabia Felix, at the entrance 
of the Persian gulf, Gen. x.7; Ezek. xxvii.22. The 
Sept. in Genesis have Regma; according to Ptolemy, 
acity on the Persian gulf. 
> RAAMSES, or Ramesses, a city built by the He- 
brews, during their servitude in Egypt, and which 
probably took its name froma king of Egypt, Gen 
xlvii. 11; Exod.i. 11. It was situated in the land of 
Goshen ; and appears to have been the capital of that 
country. It was most probably the same with Hero- 
opolis, situated on the great canal between the Nile 
and Suez, where are now the ruins of Aboukeyshid. 
See in Exopvs, p. 400. 

RAB, Rasei, Rassrn, Rasean, or Rapspam; a 
name of dignity among the Hebrews, given to mas- 
ters anc doctors, to chiefS of classes, and to the prin- 
cipal officers in the court ofa prince: e. g. Nebuzar- 
adan, general of the army of king Nebuchadnezzar, 
is always called Rab Tubachim, master of the execu- 
tioners, or guards, 2 Kings xxv. 8, 20, et passim ; Jer. 
xxxix. 9, 10, et passim. Esther (i. 8.) says, that 
Ahasuerus appointed a Rab of his court over every 
table of his guests, to take care that nothing should 
be wanting. Daniel (i. 3.) speaks of Ashpenaz, the 
Rab Sarisim, that is, Rab of the eunuchs of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and of the Rab of the Saganim, or chief 
of thé governors, or peers, chap. ii.48. This prophet 
was himself preferred to be chief interpreter of 
dreams, or Rab of the Chartumim, Dan. v. 11. It 
appears that the title came originally from the Chal- 
dees ; for before the captivity, when mention is made 
of Judea, we find it used only in reference to the 

officers of the king of Babylon. 

Rab, or Rabban, properly signifies master, or one 
who excels in any thing; Rabbi, or Rabbani; is my 
master. Rabbinis the plural. Thus Rab is of greater 
dignity than Rabbi. 'There were several gradations 
among the Jews before the dignity of Rabbi, as 
among us before the degree of doctor. The head of 
a school was called Hacham, or wise ; he who aspired 
to the doctorship had the name of Bachur, or Elou ; 
‘and he frequented the school of the Hacham. When 
further advanced he had the title of Chabar of the 
Rab, or master’s companion, and when perfectly 
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he was called only Rab, or Rabin, and Morena, our 
master. ‘There seems to be an allusion to something 
of this sort in Matt. x. 24; Luke vi. 40: “ The ussciple 
is notabove his master; but it is enough for the fin- 
ished disciple to be as his master,” or to be his mas- 
ter’s companion. 

The Hacham Rab, or master Rabbi, decided differ- 
ences, determined things allowed or forbidden, and 
judged in religious and even in civil controversies, 
He celebrated marriages, and declared divorces. He 
preached, if he had a talent for it; and was head of 
the academies. _ He had the first seat in the assem- 
blies, and in the synagogues. He reprimanded the 
disobedient, and could even excommunicate them 
In the schools ‘they sat on raised chairs, and their 
scholars were seated at their feet. Hence (Acts xxii. 
3.) Paul is said to have studied at the feet of Rabbi 
Gamaliel. Philo affirms that among the Essenes, the 
children sat in the schools at the feet of their masters, 
Ambrosiaster, on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
observes, that in their schools the Rabbins sat in 
their chairs, the most advanced of their scholars sat 
by them on benches, and the juniors sat on the 
ground on mats. Hence the Jews are used to say to 
their children, by way of proverb, “ Roll yourselves 
in the dust of your master’s feet ;” instead of saying, 
Frequent their schools diligently, and sit down at 
their feet. Our Saviour upbraids the Rabbins and 
masters of Israel with vanity, and eagerness to occupy 
the first places at feasts, and the head seats in the syn- 
agogues; also, with their being saluted in the streets, 
and desiring to be called Rabbi, my master. 

The studies of the Rabbins are either the text of 
the law, or the traditions, or the Cabala ; these three 
objects form so many different sorts of Rabbins. 
Those who chiefly apply to the letter of Scripture, 
are called Caraites, i.e. Literalists. Those who chief- 
ly study the traditions and oral laws of the Talmud, 
are called Rabbinists. Those who give themselves to 
their secret and mysterious divinity, letters and num- 
hers, are called Cabalists, i. e. Traditionaries. 

RABBATH, or Rassat-Ammon, or RaBBAaTH OF 
THE CHILDREN or Ammon, afterwards called -Phila- 
delphia, by Ptolemy Philadelphus, the capital of the 
Ammonites, was situate in the mountains of Gilead, 
near the source of the Arnon, beyond Jordan. It was 
famous even in the time of Moses, Deut. iii. 11. 
When Dayid declared war against the Ammonites, 
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his general, Joab, laid siege to Rabbath-Ammon, 
where the brave Uriah lost his life by a secret order 
of his prince ; when the city was reduced to the last 
extremity, David himself went thither, that he might 
have the honor of taking it. From this time it be- 
came subject to the kings of Judah; but the kings 
of Israel subsequently became masters of it, with the 
tribes beyond Jordan. Towards the conclusion of 
the kingdom of Israel, Tiglath-pileser having taken 
away a great part of the Israelites, the Ammonites 
were guilty of many cruelties against those who re- 
mained; for which the prophets Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel pronounced very severe prophecies against 
Rabbath, their capital, and against the rest of the 
country, which probably had their completion five 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem, Antiochus 
the Great took the city about A. M. 3786. It is now 
called Amman, and is about 15 miles 8. E. of Szalt. 
Burckhardt found.there extensive ruins, which he has 
described. (Tray. in Syria, etc. p. 357.) 

RABBATH-MOAB, see Ar. 

RABBI, see Ras, and Docror. 

RABBITH, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 20. 

RABBONI, a diminutive from Rabbi, (John xx. 
16.) or my master. See Ras. 

Raw MAG, a general officer of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s army, at the taking of Jerusalem, Jer. xxxix. 3. 
A. M. 3416. It means more probably chief of the 
magi, a dignitary who had accompanied the king of 
Babylon in his campaign. 

RAB-SARIS, or Ras-sares, an officer sent with 
Rab-shakeh and Tartan, to summon Hezekiah, 2 
Kings xviii. 17; Jer. xxxix. 3. It signifies the chief 
of the ewnuchs. 

RAB-SHAKEH, or Raz-saces, that is, the chief 
butler or cwp-bearer, was an officer sent by Sennache- 
rib, king of Assyria, tosummon Hezekiah to surrender 
to his troops, which he did, in a very haughty and 
insolent manner, telling him, in Hebrew, that he 


ought not to put confidence, either in the king of | 


“gypt, or in the Lord, who had ordered Senna- 
cherib to march against Judea, 2 Kings xviii. 17. 
After this Rab-shakeh returned to his master, who 
had quitted the siege of Lachish to meet the king of 
Egypt, then coming to assist Hezekiah. But in this 
march the destroying angel slew 185,000 of the army 
of Sennacherib; and he was obliged to hasten back 
to Nineveh, where he was slain by his own sons, 
Isa. xxxvii. 36, &c.; 2 Kings xix. 353—37. See Sen- 
NACHERIB. 

RACA, a word derived from the root ax, rik, vain, 
trifling, witless, brainless ; otherwise, beggarly, worth- 
less. It is thus translated by the Vulgate, in Judg. 
xi. 3. in the English, vain men. The word ineludes 
a strong idea of contempt. Christ says, (Matt. v. 22.) 
whoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be con- 
demned by the council, or Sanhedrim. Lightfoot 
assures us, that in the Jewish books, the word Raca 
is a term of the utmost contempt; and that it used to 
be pronounced with certain gestures of indignation, 
as spitting, turning away the head, &c. 

RACE, RUNNING. The numerous allusions in 
tne writings of Paul to the races and games estab- 
lished in Greece, require some acquaintance with 
the nature and laws of those institutions, to render 
such passages intelligible. It may therefore be 
proper to adduce a few remarks concerning them. 

The apostle says, (1 Cor. ix. | “Know ye not 
that they who run in a race, run all, but one (only) 
receiveth the prize? so run that ye may obtain. 
And every one who striveth is temperate,” &c. 
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Also 2 Tim. ii. 5. “Ifa man strive for niasteries, yet 
is he not crowned except he strive lawfully.” (See 
also Heb. xii. 1; Gal. v. 7, &c.) 

“Such as obtained victories in any of these games, 
especially the Olympic, were universally honored, 
nay, almost adored. At their return home they rode 
in a triumphal chariot into the city, the walls being 
broken down to give them entrance; which was 
done (as Plutarch is of opinion) to signify, that walls 
are of small use toa city that is inhabited by men 
of courage and ability to defend it. At Sparta they 
had an honorable post in the army, being stationed 
near the king’s person. At some towns they had 
presents made to them by their native city, were 
honored with the first place at shows and games, 
and ever after maintained at the public charge. 
Cicero reports, that a victory in the Olympic games 
was not much less honorable than a triumph at 
Rome. Happy was that man esteemed, who could 
but obtain a single victory; if any person merited 
repeated rewards, he was thought to have attained 
the utmost felicity of which human nature is capa- 
ble ; but if he came off conqueror in all the exercises, 
he was elevated above the condition of men, and his 
actions styled wonderful victories! Nor did their 
honors terminate in themselves, but were extended 
to all about them; the city that gave them birth and 
education was esteemed more honorable and august: 
happy were their relations, and thrice happy their 
parents. It is a remarkable story which Plutarch 
relates of a Spartan, who, meeting Diagoras, that had 
himself been crowned in the Olympic games, and 
seen his sons and grand-children victors, embraced 
him, and said, ‘Now die, Diagoras; for thou canst 
not be a god!’ By the laws of Solon, a hundred 
drachms were allowed from the public treasury to 
every Athenian who obtained a prize in the Isthmian 
games ; and five hundred drachms to such as were 
victors in the Olympian. Afterwards, the latter of 
these had their maintenance in the Prytaneum, or 
public hall of Athens.” 

The Uéirtasi0v, Pentathlon, or Quinquertium, (five 
games,) consisted of the five exercises contained in 
this verse : 


> 
Aina, rodwxeiny, Siozov, dzovta, TUuany, 


leaping, running, throwing, darting, wrestling. 

nstead of darting, some mention boxing ; others 
speak of exercises different from those mentioned. 
For Pentathlon seems to have been a common name 
for any five sorts of exercise performed at the same 
time. Jn all of them there were some customs that 
deserve our observation. Dromos, 4eiuoc, the exer- 
cise of running, was in great esteem among the. an- 
cient Grecians, insomuch, that such as prepared 
themselves for it, thought it worth their while to use 
means to burn or parch their spleen, because it was 
believed to be a hinderance to them, and retard them 
in their course. Homer tells us, that swiftness is 
one of the most excellent endowments a man can be 
blessed withal :-— 


No greater honor e’er has been attained, 
Than what strong hands, or nimble feet, have gained. 


Indeed, all those exercises that conduced to fit men 
for war, were more especially valued. Swiftness 
was looked upon as an excellent qualification m a 
warrior, both because it serves for a sudden assault 


| and onset, and likewise for a nimble retreat; and 
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therefore it is not to be wondered at, that the constant 
character which Homer gives of Achilles is, that he 
was swift of foot; and in the Holy Scripture, David, 
in his poetical peeapuon over those two great cap- 
tains, Saul and Jonathan, takes particular notice of 
this warlike quality of theirs: “They were swifter 
than eagles, stronger than lions,” 2 Sam, i. 23. 
Those persons who designed to contend in these 
games were obliged to repair to the public gymna- 
sium, at Elis, ten months before the solemnity, where 
they prepared themselves by continual exercises. No 
man who had omitted to present himself in this man- 
ner was allowed to contend for any of the prizes; 
nor were the accustomed rewards of victory given to 
such persons, if by any means they introduced them- 
selves, a.a overcame their antagonists. No person 
who was himself a notorious criminal, or nearly 
related to any such, was permitted to contend; and 
further, if any person were convicted of bribing his 
adversary, a severe fine was laid upon him. Nor 
were these precautions alone thought a sufficient 
guard against evil and dishonorable contracts and un- 
just practices, but the contenders were obliged to 
swear, that they had spent ten whole months in pre- 
aratory exercises ; and both they, their fathers and 
rethren, took a solemn oath, that they would not, by 
any sinister or unlawful means, endeavor to stop the 
fair and just proceedings of the games. (Potter’s Antiq. 
Greece.) - 
The rewards given in these games have been thus 
rendered into English by Addison, from the Greek :— 


Greece, in four games thy martial youth were trained, 
For heroes two, and two for gods ordained ; 
_ Jove bade the olive round his victor wave ; 
Pheebus to his an apple-garland gave ; 
The pine Palemon; nor with less renown, 
Archemorus conferred the parsley crown. 
; (Anc. Med. Dial. 2.) 


Conspare with these fading vegetable crowns that 
immortal life which the gospel offers as a prize to 
the vivtor; in order to understand the apostle’s com- 
parison, 1 Cor. ix. 25; 1 Pet. v. 4. 

RACHAL, a city of Judah, to which David sent 
some of the spoil taken from those enemies who had 
plundered Ziklag, 1 Sam. xxx. 29. 

RACHEL, a daughter of Laban, and sister of Leah, 
was married to Jacob, by whom she had Joseph and 
Benjamin. She died in childbirth with the latter, 
whom she named Ben-oni, son of my pain; but Jacob 
named him Benjamin, or the son of my right hand. 
See JAcos. 

The prophet Jeremiah, (xxxi. 15.) and after him 
Matthew, (ii. 18.) have, as it were, revived Rachel, in 
the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, descended from 
Joseph, son of Rachel. “In Rama (or, on the high- 
places) was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not.” This was fulfilled, when these tribes 
were carried into cay‘tivity beyond the Euphrates ; 
but Matthew has ace»mmodated the words to the 
Jamentations of the mothers in Bethlehem, when Herod 
slew their children. Then Rachel, who was buried 
there, might be said to renew her cries and lamenta- 
tions for the death of so many infant innocents, sac- 
rificed to his jealousy and cruelty ! 

It may be well to notice the objection which Mr. 
Levi and others have urged against this application 
of the prophet’s language. It is said that the lamen- 
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tation of Rachel, referring only to the rarrying away 
of captives to Babylon, and being connected with a 
promise of their return, is not of that description to 
Justify such an application of it, The passage stands 
thus, Jer. xxxi. 15 :— 


Thus saith the Lord ; 
A voice was heard in Ramah, 
Lamentation and bitter weeping ; 
Rache] weeping for her children, 
Refused to be comforted, because they were not. 
Thus saith the Lord; 
Refrain thy voice from weeping, 
And thine eyes from tears: 
For thy work shall be rewarded, saith the Lord: 
And they shall come again from the land of the 
enemy. 
And there is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, 
That thy children shall come again to their own 
border. 


This passage certainly closes with hopeful and 
grateful ideas; so far, therefore, as the prophet apos- 
trophizes the tender mother of the tribes of Joseph 
and Benjamin, he addresses consolation to her: not 
so the evangelist; whose metaphorical Rachel de- 
plores her children hopelessly cut off; and departed 
for ever. To remove this seeming discrepancy, 
Mr. Taylor offers the following remarks, on the 
authority of Le Bruyn—(1.) that it is customary 
for mothers in the East to seek the graves of their 
deceased children, in order to weep over them; 
meaning to infer, that this being a custom in the 
East at present, it was the same anciently ; so that, in 
point of lamentation, any mourning mother might 
have answered the allusion of the evangelist as Ra- 
chel: (2.) that it is probable high places or hills, a 
little way out of the towns, were usually the scenes 
of such lamentations, anciently; as we find by sev- 
eral passages in the Old Testament; and that such 
weepings are now maintained in the same places ; 
the same customs, for the most part, prevailing in 
modern as in ancient times: (8.) that the word Ra- 
mah signifies high places in general; and that any 
high place, the usual scene of such maternal lamen- 
tation, would have answered the evangelist’s purpose 
in reference to mourning mothers: (4.) that Rachel 
was buried at, or near, Ramah, (Gen. xxxv. 9; xlvii. 
7; 1 Sam. x. 2.) where the Israelites were assembled 
to be carried into captivity; (Jer. xl. 1.) (5.) that the 
same custom of women’s weeping for their children 
was probably maintained in the evangelist’s time at 
Ramah near Bethlehem, as Le Bruyn found at Ra- 
mah near Lydda; and that Ramah being a high 
place fit for the purpose, and such high places being 
selected as scenes of maternal lamentation. 

From these considerations it will follow, that there 
is nothing forced or constrained in the reference of 
Matthew, to a mourning of mothers over their chil- 
dren, and refusing to be comforted; since such was, 
as it still is, the custom of the vicinity. The allusion 
to this custom would be still more conspicuous, if it 
were, as no doubt it was, maintained at Rachel’s Ra- 
mah; and the apostrophe to Rachel would be still 
more impressive, if those mournings were exhibited 
in an open and high place, or spot of ground, adja- 
cent to her tomb, or the memorial of it. To call 
such mournings, mournings of Rachel, (not to say 
that this name might actually be given to them, by 
the people, in the days of Matthew, who, as he wrote 
in the language of the country, certainly was ac- 
quainted with the customs of the country, as well 
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ioeal as general,) from the place in which they were 
performed, can scarcely be called a poetical license. 

These remarks set in a very easy light the accom- 
modation employed by the evangelist; who, cer- 
tainly, selects Rachel as a mother of the most aflec- 
tionate character; and instances in her, though long 
since dead, that grief which living mothers felt, and 
under which living mothers lamented. ‘This seems 
to justify, also, the expression of the evangelist, 
“Then was fulfilled the language of Jeremiah the 
prophet ;” for if Rachel lamented, according to the 
usage of the vicinity, on account of the departure of 
her children into captivity; if, when they were not 
slain, but only deported, she was, as it were, raised 
by the impulse of poesy, out of her tomb, to grieve, 
to lead with elevated hands, and plaintive voice, the 
lamentations of the weeping mothers; surely when 
her children were really slain, she might well break 
the bonds of silence, by loud and bitter cries, ex- 
acca those agonies which rent her sympathetic 

osom: she might preside over the sorrows, the pub- 
lic sorrows, which such occasion demanded, and 
which, after similar privations, were expected, ac- 
cording to established usage. In short, if the prophet 
had any right to raise the dead, on account of a cir- 
cumstance of temporary, but not hopeless, distress, 
the evangelist had at least equal, not to say greater, 
right to employ the same metaphor, on occasion of a 
slaughter, neither alleviated by hope of return, nor 
by possibility of future restoration ; but in every sense 
fatal: a cruel instance of tyrannical jealousy, and of 
vindictive anticipation. This was a fulfilment of the 
allusion and intent of Jeremiah, much beyond that 
marked by the prophet himself; it was a deeper 
completion of his words; a more entire termination 
of his sentiment, founded, like his, on local custom, 
and, like his, supported by the daily occurrences of 
time and place, and by the general manners of the 
readers for whom his narration was intended, 

To conclude, we are justified by the evidence ad- 
duced, in assuming that the mothers of the infants 
slaughtered’at Bethlehem did subsequently, and cer- 
tainly, visit their tombs, and lament with loud ex- 
clamations over the remains of their tenderly beloved 
offspring. Admitting this, where is the incongruity 
cf imagining, that the mother of the adjacent tribe, 
though interred many years ago, should be recalled 
from that interment, by the poetical imagination of 
the prophet, to officiate in the distress of her daugh- 
ters deprived of their children? And if this be per- 
mitted to the prophet, on what principle shall it be 
refused to the evangelist ? 

It is impossible to place any dependence on the 
antiquity of the tomb now shown as that of Rachel, 
near Bethlehem. It stands within six or seven paces 
of the field of Ephrata ; about forty paces out of the 
high road. Ona hill a little farther on, to the right, 
are ruins of a tower and houses; “'They told us,” 
says D’Arvieux, “that they were the remains of the 
little town of Ramah, of which Jeremiah speaks in 
his ‘Lamentations: and where Herod caused the 
innocent babes to be slain ; as also ia the neighbor- 
hood.” If this tradition be correct, and the evan- 
gelist’'s words incline to support it, then the poetical 
resuscitation of Rachel has a closer alliance with the 
facts of the history than has been usually imagined. 

RAGAU, (Luke iii. 35.) the same with Rev, which 
see, 

RAGUEL, see Jeruro. 

I, RAHAB, a woman of Jericho, who received 
and concealed the spies sent by Joshua, Josh. ii. 1. 
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She is called a harlot. When the spies had entered 
her house, notice was given to the king of Jericho, 
who sent to her to produce the men; butshe extend- 
ed to them the protection of hospita ‘ty, hid them, 
and told the messengers, that such men had been at 
her house, but that when the gates of the city were 
shutting, they went out. When the messengers had 
returned, Rahab went up to the terrace, or roof of 
her house, where the spies were concealed, and ob- 
tained from them an oath, that when the Lord had 
delivered the country into their hands, they would save 
the lives of her and her family. She then let them 
down by a rope, her house adjoining the walls of the 
city, advising them to return by the mountains, for 
fear of meeting those who had been sent in quest of 
them; and to continue on the mountains three days, 
in which time the messengers would return, after 
which they might proceed. The spies followed her 
counsel, and arrived at Joshua’s camp, to whom they 
related all they had discovered at Jericho, and their 
promises to Rahab. When Joshua took the city, he 
sent the two spies to the house of Rahab, to bring her 
and her family out safe. Rahab is supposed after- 
wards to have married Salmon, a prince of Judah, 
by whom she had Boaz; from whom descended 
Obed, Jesse and David. Thus Christ condescended 
to reckon this Canaanitish woman among his ances- 
tors. Paul magnifies hor faith, Heb. xi. 81. 

Il. RAHAB. The psalmist speaks of another 
Rahab: (Ps. Ixxxvii. 4.) “IT will make mention of 
Rahab and Babylon, to them that know me.” — Also 
Ps, Ixxxix. 10: “'Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces. 
Isaiah (li. 9; and xxx. 7.) uses the same word to de- 
note the destruction of Pharaoh and his army in the 
Red sea. And Job xxvi. 12: “By his understandin 
he smiteth through the proud ;” (Heb, Rahab.) It 
seems thus to be a poetical appellation for Egypt, par- 
ticularly of the Delta, which is still ealled Rib, or Rift 
M. D’Herbelot says, that the name Rif is given to that 
part of Egypt which begins at Cairo, and lies to the 
north, that is, the Delta, Jerome and the ancient Greek 
interpreters have often translated Rahab by pride, or 
the proud. But many have misunderstood the origi- 
nal, as referring to Rahab, the woman of Jericho, 

RAIN. It would seem by several expressions in 
Scripture, that the ancient Hebrews imagined rain to 
be derived from certain great reservoirs above the 
heavens, which Moses vale the superior waters, in 
contradistinction from the inferior waters of the sea. 
He says, that, at the deluge, “ All the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows ofheaven 
were opened.” And Hosea affirms, (ii, 21.) that in 
times of great drought the clouds ery to the Lord, 
beseeching him to permit the waters which he keeps 
in his treasuries and repositories to fall into and re- 
plenish them. Tn other places of Seripture, the 
clouds are described as great bodies, filled with wa- 
tors, supplied to them from the firmament. Even the 
dews are represented as proceeding from the supe- 
rior waters, “His heavens shall drop down dew,” 
Deut. xxxiii. 28; Job xxxvii. 115 xxxvili. 873 Ps, 
xviii. 11; 2 Sam. xxii. 12. The sacred writers often 
speak of the former rain, and the latter rain, Deut. xi. 
14, (So Hos. vi.3.) The rabbins, and the generality 
of interpreters, are of opinion, that the former rain, 
called in Hebrew my, joreh, signifies the rain of the 
autumn, which falls from the middle of October to 
the first of December; and that the latter rain, called 
in Hebrew wos, malkash, signifies the rain of the 
spring, which falls in March and April. The Jews 
began their year at autumn, which gives probability 
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to this opinion ; but Calmet thinks that joreh signifies 
the rain of spring, and malkash that of autumn. In 
Judea it commonly rained but in two seasons, spring 
and autumn. Joreh is always put first, and malkash 
afterward. The Septuagint have taken it in the 
sense of Calmet; and Hesiod has expressed the rain 
of the spring and autumn in words of the same im- 
port as those used by the Septuagint. He calls 
ayivoy bupgor, the rain of the spring; and sadgivoy 
du poor, the rain of autumn. (Oper. et Dies, lib. ii.) 

Moses, describing the land of Canaan, and its ad- 
vantages over Egypt, says, (Deut. xi. 10, 11.) it isa 
country of hills aed valleys, watered by rain from 
heaven. 
ites, to send them rain in due season, Ley. xxvi. 3. 
On the other hand, he threatens them, if they depart 
from their fidelity to God, that he will send them 
showers of sand and dust, Deut. xxviii. 24. See 
Dust. 

The Hebrews often compare wise and instructive 
discourse to rain, Deut. xxxii. 2; Ecclus. xxxix. 9; 
Job xxix. 21. 

RAM, or Barrertne Ram, a well known engine 
of war, mentioned in Ezek. iv. 2; xxi. 22. and used 
by Nebuchadnezzar at the siege of Jerusalem. 

RAMAH. This word signifies an eminence ; from 
hence are so many places in Palestine named Ramah, 
Ramath, Ramatha, Ramoth, Ramathaim, and Rama- 
than. Sometimes the same place is called by one or 
other of these names indiscriminately, all signifying 
thesame. Sometimes Rama, or Ramoth, is joined to 
another name, to determine the place of such city, 
or eminence; and it is sometimes put simply for a 
high place, and signifies neither city nor village. 

I, RAMAH, a city of Benjamin, between Gaba 
and Bethel, toward the mountains of Ephraim, six 
miles from Jerusalem north, and on the road from 
Samaria to Jerusalem. Baasha, king of Israel, caused 
it to be fortified, to obstruct the passage from the 
land of Judah into that of Israel. This is probably 
the Ramatha, or Ramathaim-zophim, of the prophet 
Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 1, 19; ii. 11, &c. (See Ramaruam.) 
It was on the frontiers of Ephraim and Benjamin; 
and frontier cities were often inhabited by both tribes. 
It is also very probable, that Jeremiah speaks of this 
Ramah, (chap. xl.) when he says, Nebuzaradan, who 
commanded the Chaldean army, having found him 
among the captives at Ramah, whither they had 
been all brought, set him at liberty. Of the same 

lace he explains the prophecy (chap. xxxi. 15—17.) 
in which the Lord comforts Rachel, on account of 
the taking her children of Ephraim and Manasseh 
into captivity. See Racuen. 

II. RAMAH, a city in mount Ephraim, the birth- 
place of Samuel; probably identical with the Ramah 
of Benjamin. (See Rosenmiiller’s Bibl. Geogr. II. ii. 
p. 186, and also the preceding article.) 

Il. RAMAUD, a city about thirty miles north-west 
of Jerusalem, on the road to Joppa. M. le Bruyn 
describes the fine reservoirs of water to be seen here, 
and many other marks of antiquity. He says it is 
but four leagues from Jaffa, or Joppa, and stands in 
a plain and even country: he also says, that Lydda 
is on one side, and about three miles from Rama. 
(See Arimatraesa.) Ensebius and some others seem 
to have thought that this city is the Ramath of Sam- 
uel, or Ramathaim-zophim, of the mountains of 

hraim, But this opinion cannot be supported. 

RAMATHAIM, the two Ramathas; probably, 
because the city was divided into two parts. It was 
also called Zophim, menace of a family of Levites 
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Hence it is that God promised the Israel- | 
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dwelling there, who were descended from Zoph. I: 
was probably the same with Raman I. and II. 

RAMATH-LEHI, or Ramaru-ecut, the height 
of the jaw-bone, or the cast of the jaw-bone, the name 
of the place where Samson threw the jaw-bone on 
the ground, with which he had beaten the Philistines. 
Probably this is the Lehi of Judg. xv.9. See Lent. 

RAMESSES, see Raamses. 

RAMOTH, a famous city in the mountains of 

rilead; often called Rumoth-Gilead ; and sometimes 
Ramath-mizpeh, or the Watch-tower, Josh. xiii. 26. 
The Vulgate makes it two cities, Ramoth and Mas- 
phe. It belonged to Gad, was assigned to the Le- 
vites, and became one of the cities of refuge beyond 
Jordan, Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8; xxi. 38. It was 
famous during the reigns of the later kings of Israel, 
and was the occasion of several wars between these 
princes and the kings of Damascus, who had con- 
quered it, and from whom the kings of Israel en- 
deavored to regain it, 1 Kings xxii; 2 Kings viii. 28, 
29; 2 Chron. xxii. 5. Jehoram, king of Judah, was 
dangerously wounded at the siege of this place; 
Jehu, son of Nimshi, was here anointed king of Is- 
rael, by a prophet sent by Elisha; (2 Kings ix.) and 
Ahab was killed in battle with the Syrians before it, 
2 Chron. xviii. 3. Eusebius says, Ramoth was fif- 
teen miles from Philadelphia, east; but Jerome 
places it in the neighborhood of Jabbok, and, con- 
sequently, north of Philadelphia. 

RANSOM, a price paid to recover a person or 
thing, from one who detains that person or thing in 
captivity. Hence prisoners of war, or slaves, are 
said to be ransomed, when they are liberated in ex- 
change fora valuable consideration. Whatever is 
substituted or exchanged, in compensation for the 
party, is his ransom ; but the word ransom is more ex- 
tensively taken in Scripture. A man is said to ran- 
som his life, (Exod. xxi. 30.) to substitute a sum of 
money instead of his life; (chap. xxx. 12; Job xxxvi. 
18; Ps. xlix. 7.) and some kinds of sacrifices might 
be regarded as ransoms, that is, as substitutes for the 
offerer. In like manner, Christ is said to give him- 
self aransom for all; (1 Tim. ii. 6; Matt. xx. 28; 
Mark x. 45.) a substitute for them, bearing sufferings 
in their stead, undergoing that penalty which would 
otherwise attach to them. (See Rom. iii. 245 vii. 
23; 1 Cor.i. 30; Ephes.i. 7; iv.30; Heb. ix. 15.) 
Comp. REDEEMER. 

RAPHAEL, one of the seven archangels which 
stand continually before the throne of God, ready to 
perform his commands, Tobit xii. 15. 

RAPHIA, a famous city on the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Gaza and Rhinocorura, famous for the victory 
of Philopator, king of Egypt, over Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria, 3 Mac. 1. 11. 

RAVEN, a well-known bird of prey ; unclean by 
the law, Lev. xi. 15. When Noah sent the raven 
out of the ark, to see if the waters were withdrawing 
from covering the earth, it did not return to hin, 
Gen. viii. 6,7. When the prophet Elijah retired 
near the brook Cherith, the Lord fed him for some 
time by means of ravens, who brought him_ bread 
and flesh, morning and evening, 1 Kings xvii. 5. See 
EVWJAuH. : 

The blackness of the raven is proverbial: “His 
locks are bushy and black as a raven,” Cant. v. 11. . 

The wise man says, (Proy. xxx. 17.) “The eye 
that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shal) pick it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.” ; 

RAVISH, the taking away of any thing from 
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any one by violence, Prov. xi. 24; Gen. xxxiv. 2; 
Ad, els 

RAZOR, an instrument for shaving the hair from 
the face, head, &c. The psalmist compares the 
tongue of Doeg (Ps. lii. 2.) to a sharp razor, start- 
ing aside from what should be its true operation, to 
a bloody purpose and effect. The prophet threatens 
to shave, that is, to scrape with violence, to despoil 
very closely, to leave nothing untouched, with a 
hired razor, that is, by a person who will be paid, a 
power who fights for plunder, the cities and prov- 
inces of Judah, &c. every part of them ; the hair of 
the head, the hair of the beard, and the hair of the 
feet, Isa. vii. 20. (See Foor.) Shaving was a sign 
of mourning ; (see Suavine;) but shaving by a 
stranger, a foreigner, an enemy, was a sign of cap- 
tivity ; and it probably alludes to a custom of* the 
heathen priests, who (at least those of Egypt, as 
Herodotus testifies) shaved themselves every day or 
two, all over, as well the body, as the head and 
beard. If this were also a custom among the Baby- 
lonians, as is very credible, then the application and 
force of this metaphor is clear. 

In reference to this “shaving by a razor that is 
hired,” Mr. Taylor thinks it likely that there is an 
implication of contempt as well as suffering included 
in it, as the office of a barber ambulant has seldom 
been esteemed of any dignity, either in the East or 
in the West. That the allusion is not unknown at 
present in Asia, appears from a song, whose versifi- 
cation, if none of the best, yet was Se tage “being 
bawled about the streets of Aleppo, after the retreat 
of Nadir Shah from Mosul, in the year 1743.” 


Tahmas, where is he ? where is he ? 
An iron mace between his shoulders ; 
May a razor shave his beard ! 
And a sword cut off his head! 
Tahmas, where is he? where is he? 
(Russell’s Aleppo, note 5. vol. ii. p. 393.) 


As Nadir had failed of his purpose, contempt was 
likely to be vented by his enemies in this triumphant 
ballad, 

REAPING is such a natural employment in agri- 
culture, that it almost glides of itself into a metaphor- 
ical action, at once expressive, and easily under- 
stood. To cut down corn, to gather fruits, when 
come to maturity ; to receive the natural effects, or 
consequences, or rewards, of good or bad actions, 
have many points of similitude, which are readily 
comprehended by all, and furnish frequent allusions 
in Scripture. 

REASON is that intellectual power by which we 
apprehend and discover truth, whether contained in 
first principles of belief, or in the arguments and 
conclusions from those principles, by which truth 
not intuitive is investigated. Much has been writ- 
ten by some theologians against the use of reason in 
matters of religion ; but we apprehend that their rea- 
soning has, in many cases, proceeded on a false as- 
sumption. If theology be considered as a science, 
just like any other series of truths connected as 
principles and conclusions, it must evidently be the 
work of reason to apprehend and connect them. On 
religious as well as other subjects, faith can never go 
beyond the principles on which reason, in one way 
or other, more or less directly, can judge of truth. 
Any other opinion would involve the monstrous 
proposition, that we may, agreeably to a rational 
nature, believe without a reason; a proposition, 
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which does not offer greater violence to our con- 
stitution than to the spirit of that religion which 
is not of fear, but of power, and love, and a sound 
mind, 

The term reason has a diversified appheation in 
the sacred writings. Jt signifies that faculty of the 
soul by which we apprehend and judge of truths, 
(Dan. iv. 36.) a proof, ground, or argument, (1 Pet. 
iii. 15:) the act of conferring, disputing, or arguing, 
(Matt. xvi. 8.) and’ the fitness of things, Acts vi. 2; 
xviii. 14. 

REBA, Ress, or Rew, a prince of the Midianites, 
killed in the war that Moses, by order from the Lord, 
waged against them by the hand of Phinehas, son 
of the high-priest Eleazar, for the punishment of 
their crime in seducing Israel, Numb, xxxi. 8; Josh. 
xiii. 21. 

REBEKAH, a daughter of Bethuel, and wife of 
Isaac, Gen. xxiv. 15, &e. She lived with her hus- 
band twenty years without having children; but, in 
answer to his prayers, she became pregnant with two 
children, ‘These struggling together in her womb, 
and giving her great uneasiness, she consulted the 
Lord, who told her that two nations were in her 
womb, and that the elder should be subject to the 
younger. At the birth of the children, the first, be- 
ing ruddy and hairy, they named Esau; the other 
holding in his hand the heel of his brother, they 
called him Jacob, the Heeler. Esau delighted in 
hunting; but Jacob was a plain, homely man. See 
Jacos, Esau, and Isaac. 

The conduct of Rebekah in reference to her sons 
was highly culpable. The year of her death is un- 
certain ; but she certainly died before Isaac, because 
it is said that he was put into the tomb with Rebelah 
his wife; which tomb was the same with that in 
which Abraham and Sarah were buried, and after- 
wards Jacob and Leah, Gen. xlix. 813 xxxv. 29. 

I. RECHAB and BAANAH, assassins of Ishbo- 
sheth, son of Saul, 2 Sam. iv. 2, seq. 

II. RECHAB, the father of Jonadab, and of the 
Rechabites. It is not known in what time this Re- 
chab lived, nor what was his origin. We read, in 
I Chron. ii. 55, that the Rechabites were originall 
Kenites, and that they were singers in the house o 
God. 'The Hebrew has, “ porters and the obedient, 
that dwell under tents; these are those that are 
called Kenites, who are descended from Hemath, 
chief of the house of Rechab.’ The Kenites de- 
scended from Midian, son of Cush, by Hobah, or 
Jethro, father-in-law of Moses. They entered the 
Promised Land with the Hebrews, and dwelt in the 
tribe of Judah, about the Dead sea. They were dis- 
tinguished from the Israelites by their retired life, 
and by their dislike of cities and houses. Some have 
thought that Hobab, or Jethro, was the founder of 
the Rechabites ; that Rechab was one of his names ; 
that Jonadab, in the time of Jehu, was one of his 
posterity ; and that Heber the Kenite followed the 
customs of the Rechabites. Serrarius distinguishes 
the ancient Rechabites, descended from and insti- 
tuted by Jethro, from the new Rechabites of Jonadab, 
son of Rechab, in the time of Jehu. However this 
may be, Scripture acquaints us, (Jer. xxv. 6, 7.) that 
Jonadab, son of Rechab, in the time of Jehu, king of 
Israel, Jaid an injunction on his posterity not to drink 
wine, not to build houses, not to plant vineyards, to 
have no lands, and to dwell in tents all their lives. 
This they continued to observe for above 300 years ; 
but in the last year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
Nebuchadnezzar coming to besiege | the 
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Rechabites were forced to take refuge in the city, 
still, however, lodging in tents. During this siege, 
Jeremiah received orders from the Lord, to invite 
them into the temple, and to offer them wine to drink. 
But they answered, “ We will drink no wine; for so 
Jonadab the son of Rechab, our father, commanded 
us,” &c. Then came the word of the Lord unto 
Jeremiah, reproving Judah, saying, “'The words of 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, that he commanded his 
sons not to drink wine, are performed; yet I have 
spoken unto you, rising early and speaking, but ye 
hearkened not unto me.” And then, directing his 
discourse to the Rechabites, he says, “ Because 
ye have obeyed the commandment of Jonadab your 
father, Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not 
Want a man to stand before me for ever,” Jer. xxxv. 
2, seq. 

The Rechabites were, probably, led captive, after 
the taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans; since we 
read in the title of Ps. Ixx. that it was sung “ by the 
sons of Jonadab, and by the principal captives,” 
which were Ezekiel and Mordecai, carried away by 
the Chaldeans beyond the Euphrates, after the taking 
of Jerusalem under king Jehoiakim. They returned 
from their captivity, and settled in the city of Jabez, 
beyond Jordan ; as appears by 1 Chron. ii. 55. No 
further mention is made of the Kenites in the books 
written after the captivity of Babylon. 

Some have suggested that the Assideans of the 
Maccabees, (1 Mac. ii. 42; vii. 13; 2 Mae. xiv. 6.) 
were successors and followers of the Rechabites. 
Others have confounded them with the Essenes. 
But certain it is, that the manner of life of the Es- 
senes, which is well known, was very different from 
that of the Rechabites. The former had fields, and 
dwelt in houses; but had neither wives nor children ; 
and performed no religious ceremonies with the 
other Jews at Jerusalem : all which was contrary to 
the practice of the Rechabites. 

RECONCILIATION, | see 
ATONEMENT. 

REDEEMER, a name given by way of eminence 
to Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. In the 
law of Moses, (Lev. xxv. 25, 47, 48.) it is given to him 
who has the right of redemption in an inheritance, 
or eyen to a near kinsman, who may redeem it from 
a stranger, or any Jew who had bought it. Moses 
ordained, that neither estates in land, nor the per- 
sons of the Hebrews, should be sold for ever; but 
that every one might resume the possession of his 
estate, or his personal liberty, in the sabbatical year, 
and at the jubilee. But without waiting for these 
years, when any relation was rich enough, and had 

wer to redeem the goods or liberty of his brother, 
the law enabled him to do so, And this it calls the 
right of redemption ; giving also the name of re- 
deemer to the relation who claimed this right, Lev. 
XXV. XXVil. 

We see an instance of the practice of this law in 
the history of Ruth, Ruth ii. 20; ii. 9, &c. Boaz, 
being one of the nearest relations of Elimelech, mar- 
ried Ruth, the heiress of Elimelech, and thereby re- 
entered into the possession of her estate. Jeremiah 
redeemed the field of his nephew Hanameel, which 
was on the point of being sold to another, Jer. 
xxxii. 7, 8. 

The same person was also called The Redeemer of 
Blood, (Eng. tr. The Revenger of Blood,) who hada 
right to aking the blood of his murdered kinsman, 
Numb. xxxv. 12, 19, 21; Deut. xix. 6, 12. To curb 
the resentment of these avengers, or redeemers, God 
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appointed cities of refuge throughout Israel. See 
Rervueg, and Firsr-Born. 

RED HEIFER. The particulars relative to this 
sacrifice, which was an eminent type of our Saviour, 
(Heb. ix. 14.) will be found in Numb. xix. Spencer 
thinks, that the ceremony was designed in opposition 
to the Egyptian superstitions. But Mr. Taylor re- 
marks, that though the Apis of Egypt was black, yet 
the Apis of India is “ red-colored ;” and consequently, 
the Hebrew red heifer could not be in opposition to 
this; which is the original of the Egyptian super- 
stition. (See Aprs.) The virtue of purifying from 
defilement by contact with a dead body, did not re- 
side in the abundance of water with which the per- 
son previously washed himself; but in the ashes of 
the heifer, however small their quantity, with which 
he was baptized by sprinkling, Heb. ix. 10, 13, 14. 
It is no improbable conjecture, that the dispute be- 
tween the disciples of John and the Jews about 
purifying (John iii. 25.) turned on this point, “How 
could simple water—water having no ashes in it— 
purify ?” and the Baptist, in another place, pleads 
the authority of “him who sent me to baptize with 
simple water.” As no heifer can be burnt under the 
present condition of the Jews, it follows, that they 
cannot, on their own legal principles, be fully puri- 
fied from the defilement communicated by the dead ; 
they wash their clothes, the furniture of their apart- 
ments, their rooms, &c. but the ashes are still wanting, 
for the purification of their persons. See Hrrrer. 

RED SEA, see Sra. 

REED. Ezekiel (x1. 3.) and John (Rev. xi. 1.) speak 
of ameasuring-reed ; the former saying, it was in length 
six cubits and a hand-breadth ; or rather, six cubits 
and six hand-breadths ; that is, six Hebrew cubits, each 
larger by a hand-breadth than the Babylonish cubit. 

REFUGE, crrres or. To provide security for 
those who should undesignedly kill a man, the Lord 
commanded Moses to appoint six cities of refuge, or 
Asyla, that whoever should have thus spilt blood, 
might retire thither, and have time to prepare his 
defence before the judges ; and that the kinsmen of 
the deceased might not pursue and kill him, Exod. 
xxi. 13; Numb. xxxv. 11, &c. Of such cities there 
were three on each side Jordan. On the west, were 
Kedesh of Naphtali, Hebron and Shechem ; on the 
east, Bezer, Golan and Ramoth-Gilead, Josh. xx. 7, 
8. These cities served not only for Hebrews, but for 
all strangers who resided in the country, Deut. xix. 
1—8. The Lord also commanded, that when the 
Hebrews should multiply and enlarge their land, 
they should add three other cities of refuge. As 
this command was never fulfilled, the rabbins say, 
that the Messiah will accomplish it. 

Maimonides, from the traditions of the ancients, 
assures us, that all the forty-eight cities, appointed 
for habitations of the priests and Levites, were also 
cities of refuge; and that all the difference between 
them was, that the six cities appointed by the law, 
were obliged to receive and lodge refugees gratis; 
whereas the other cities might refuse to admit such 
as fled to them, and were not obliged to lodge them 
gratuitously. Besides the cities of refuge, the tem- 
ple, and especially the altar of burnt-offerings, en- 
joyed the privilege of an asylum. Those who took 
sanctuary in the temple, were immediately examined 
by the judges; and, if found guilty of murder, they 
were forced away, even from the altar, and put to 
death without the temple. But if found innocent, 
they had a guard appointed, to conduct thei safely 
to some city of refuge. 
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The cities of refuge were to be of easy access ; and 
every year, on the fifteenth of Adar, the magistrates 
inspected the roads, to see that they were in good 
condition, and that there were no impediments. At 
every division of the road was a direction-post, on 
which was written, Refuge, Refuge, for the guidance 
of him who was fleeing for security. They were to 
be well supplied with water and provisions. It was 
not allowed to make any weapons there, that the re- 
lations of the deceased might not procure arms to 
gratify their revenge. It was necessary that whoever 
took refuge there should understand a trade, that he 
might not be chargeable. They used to send some 
prudent and moderate persons, to meet those who 
were pursuing the culprit, in order to dispose them 
to clemency and forgiveness, and to await the decis- 
ion of justice. 

At the death of the high-priest, the refugee might 
quit the city in which he was. But though the man- 
slayer had fled to the city of refuge, he was not ex- 
empt from the power of justice, Numb. xxxv. 12. 
An information was lodged against him ; and he was 
summoned before the judges and the people, to 
prove that the murder was truly casual and involun- 
tary. If found innocent, he dwelt safely in the city 
to which he had retired ; if otherwise, he was put to 
death, according to the law. Scripture is not very 
express, whether the affair came under the cogni- 
zance of the judges of the place where the murder 
was committed, or of the judges of the city of refuge, 
to which the murderer had fled. (Comp. Deut. xix. 
11, 12; Josh, xx. 4, 5, 6; Numb. xxxv. 25.) But it 
appears from the passage of Joshua, that the fugitive 
underwent two trials: first in the city of refuge, 
where the judges summarily examined the affair; 
secondly in his own city, where the magistrates ex- 
amined the cause more strictly. Ifthe latter judges 
declared him innocent, they reconducted him under 
a guard to the city of refuge. 

In Europe we do not discover that distinguished 
wisdom in the institution of the cities of refuge 
which there really is. With us, murder or man- 
slaughter is prosecuted so regularly, that we are apt 
to overlook the policy of this national appointment. 
It deserves notice, too, that the appropriation of cer- 
tain cities for the purposes of refuge, seems peculiar 
to the Mosaic dispensation: we read nothing of it in 
Egypt; and there is at this time no trace of it in the 
East, notwithstanding the utility of such appoint- 
ments might deservedly have preserved the custom 
among those who had once known it. ‘Travellers 
inform us, that such is the irritable and vindictive 
spirit of the Arabs and other inhabitants of hot cli- 
mates, that ifone sheikh should seriously say to anoth- 
er, “ Thy bonnet is dirty,” or “ The wrong side of thy 
turban is out,” nothing but blood can wash away the 
reproach ; and not merely the blood of the offender, 
but that also ofall the males of his family! In several 
districts in Arabia, the relations of a person who has 
deen slain, have leave either to accept a composi- 
tion in money, or to require the murderer to surrender 
himself to justice, or even to wreak their vengeance 
upon his whole family. They think little of making 
an assassin be punished, or-even put to death, by the 
hands of justice ; for this would be to deliver a family 
of an unworthy member, who deserved no such fa- 
vor at their hands. Hence “the Arabs rather avenge 
themselves as the law allows, upon the family of 
the murderer, and seek an opportunity of slaying its 
head, oy most considerable person, whom they regard 
as being properly the person guilty of the crime, as it 
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must have been committed ee his negligence, 
in watching over the conduct of those under his in- 
spection. In the mean time, the judges seize the 
murderer, and detain him till he has paid a fine of 
two hundred crowns. Had it not been for this fine, 
so absurd a law must have been long since repealed. 
From this time, the two families are in continual fears, 
till some one or other of the murderer's family be slain. 
No reconciliation can take place between them, and the 
uarrel is still occasionally renewed. There have been 
instances of such family feuds lasting forty years. If, 
in the contest, a man of the murdered person’s family 
happens to fall, there can be no peace until two 
others of the murderer’s family have been slain.” 
(Niebuhr’s Travels in Arabia, p. 197, &c.) 

How much milder, more considerate, more politic, 
more humane, was the institution of cities of refuge ! 
which not only gave opportunity to the aggressor to 
escape, and to the avenger to cool; but took from 
either the determination of the case, and, after a 
proper hearing, adjudged the accidental slayer of his 
neighbor to security, yet to confinement, till the high- 
priest died ; at which period, not only might the of- 
fence be in part forgotten, but be regularly and hon- 
orably passed over; especially, among the general 
mourning on that event, and the general interest of 
the nation in it. We see that the spirit of revenge 
disquiets both parties; but on such a solemn occa- 
sion, both parties might honorably forego their ani- 
mosity, without any “ fear of fighting, or any disturb- 
ance of sleep ;” so that this appointment was, per- 
haps, of equal advantage to both culprit and avenger. 

[The custom of blood-revenge appears to have . 
been an institution, or we may almost say a principle, 
very early introduced and practised among the no- 
madic oriental tribes. So firmly was this practice es- 
tablished among the Israelites before their entrance 
into the promised land, and probably also even before 
their sojourning in Egypt, that Moses was directed 
by Jehovah not to attempt to eradicate it entirely ; 
but only to counteract and modify it . the institu- 
tion of cities of refuge. The custom of avenging the 
blood of a member of a family or tribe, upon some 
member of the tribe or family of the slayer, still ex- 
ists in full force among the modern Bedouins; the 
representatives, in a certain sense, of the ancient 
Israelites in the desert. This indeed is stated in the 
extract from Niebuhr above quoted ; and is confirm- 
ed by the following extract from Burckhardt. During 
his journey in the peninsula of mount Sinai, Burck- 
hardt employed two Arab guides; Hamd, a youn 
man of great courage, resolution and fidelity ; and 
his uncle Szaleh, who proved to be dishonest and a 
coward. On the northern part of the eastern coast, 
towards Akaba, he had also employed an old fisher- 
man, Ayd, as guide, one of the most intelligent and 
trustworthy Arabs he had met. ‘The next day, afier 
turning back, without reaching Akaha, this litle party 
was attacked by four Bedouins; but saved through 
the presence of mind displayed by Ayd and Hamd ; 
whilst Szaleh fled as fast as possible. In the fray, 
one of the robbers was stabbed by Ham, and after- 
wards died. (Travels in Syr. &e. p. 518, se ) The 
following was the result of the affair: i Aap: 
539, seq.) 

“Hamd, afraid of being liable to pay the fine of 
blood, if it should become known that the robber had 
fallen by his hand, had made ys all give him our sol- 
emn promise not to mention any thing of the affair. 
When I discharged him and Ayd at the convent, [of 
mount Sinai,} I made them both some presents, 
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which they had well deserved, particularly Hamd ;| among the Jews, previous to and at the time of 


this he was so imprudent as to mention to his uncle 
Szaleh, who was so vexed at not receiving a present, 
that he immediately divulged all the circumstances of 
ourrencounter, Hard, in consequence, was under 
the greatest apprehensions from the relations of the 
robber; and faving accompanied me on my return 
to Cuiro, he remained with me some time there, in 
anxious expectation of hearing whether the robber’s 
blood was likely to be revenged. Not hearing any 
thing, he then returned to his mountain ; four months 
after which, a party of Omran, to which tribe the 
robbers had belonged, came to the tent of the sheikh 
of the Towara, to demand the fine of blood. The 
man had died a few days afier receiving the wound ; 
and although he was a robber, and the first aggressor, 
the Bedouin laws entitled his relations to the fine, if 
they waived the right of retaliation, Hamd was there- 
fore glad to come to a compromise, and paid them 
two camels (which the two principal sheikhs of the 
Towara gave him for the purpose) and twenty dol- 
lars, which I thought myself bound to reimburse to 
him, when he afterwards called on me at Cairo. This 
was the third man Hamd had killed in skirmish ; but 
he had paid no fine for the others, as it was never 
known who they were, nor to what tribe they be- 
longed. 

“Had Hamd, whom every one knew to be the per- 
son who had stabbed the robber, refiised to pay the 
fine, the Omran would, sooner or later, have retaliated 
upon himself or his relations ; or perhaps upon some 
other individual of the tribe ; according to the custom 
of these Bedouins, who have established among them- 
selves the luw of ‘striking sideways.’” How far su- 
perior to this was the Mosaic institution of cities of 
refuge! *R, 

REGENERATION is used in two senses by the 
sacred authors of the New Testament: (1.) for that 

iritual birth received from grace ; (2.) for that new 
life we expect at the resurrection. Properly speak- 
ing, there are only two places where the term regen- 
eration (adryyeveoi«) occurs; Matt. xix. 28. and ‘Vitus 
iii. 5: the first refers to a change of state, the second 
to a change of profession. It will be of advantage, 
therefore, to notice the import of this term in other 
writers. It is compounded of adm, again, and 
yiveoic, generation, or origin. It is used by Greek 
writers to express the state of the earth in the spring, 
when the face and appearance of nature is renovated, 
and the crops and vegetables, corn, &c. are regener- 
ated in the successors of those of the last year, ‘T'rces, 
however, are not regenerated ; but their leaves and 
fruits are ; nature having formed the buds and germs 
previous to the winter, which, after the winter, put 
themselves forth, open, and spread themselves. 

Cicero, writing to Atticus, expresses the state and 
dignity to which he was re-appointed after his return 
from exile, by the term regeneration. Josephus, 
aoe of the Jews who were made acquainted by 
1 with the edict of Darius, permitting their 

return to Jerusalem, says,—“'They gave thanks to 
God—and for seven days they continued feasting, and 
kept a festival for the rebuilding and restoration, 
regeneration, of their country.” It is this last passage, 
principally that induces Schleusner to interpret 
att, xi 28, of arenovation of the minds and charac- 

. i gem Gentiles by means of the gospel. 
Syriac translates, in the new age. This is per- 
eto the phrases, the age to come, the 

| Father of the future age, the age of 
ch were familiar and customary 


Christ. In this acceptation, the term regeneration 
must be construed with the preceding words; and it 
is consistent with 2 Pet. iii, 18; 2 Cor. v.17, Bur 
others incline to construe these words with the fol- 
lowing part of the sentence, and so refer them to the 
grand renovation of all things, at Chrisv’s second con 
ing; (comp. Acts iii, 21.) and particularly to God’s 
children being born again, as it were, from their 
graves: that is, resurrection is regeneration, (Comp, 
Acts xiii, 33.) Either way che passage is metaphori- 
cal; but, as it was etn to - understood by the 
hearers, it seems most proper to explain it in that 
sense which was most Hcely to strike those hearers 
as consonant with phrases then current. ‘This seems 
to establish the verbal meaning in coincidence with 
Schleusner. A more exalted meaning might be 
couched under the term, and might even be present 
to the mind of the speaker; but the hearers would 
be most likely to understand its import according to 
its application by their native historian Josephus, 

The second place in which the word occurs (‘Titus 
iii. 5.) alludes, beyond all question, to the rite of bap- 
tism., Our translators have taken the term connected 
with it, for the fluid with which that rite is adminis- 
tered ; or the action by which it is performed; but 
the general course of the Greek language rather leads 
to the vessel containing the fluid. But in whatever 
sense that term might be taken, it is clear that regen- 
eration, in this place, means a professional or ritual 
change of life, ohvarconal habits, of objects, purposes 
and endeavors, It is the external profession of those 
intentions of which the renewing of the Holy Spirit, 
mentioned in connection with it, is the prime mover 
and promoter; the outward and visible sign, of which 
the actuating principle is the inward and spiritual 
grace, The fathers have uniformly employed the 
term regeneration to signify baptism ; and this is $0 
evident, that Phavorinus says expressly, referring to 
this place, the holy rite of baptism is called regeneration. 
It is so used by Justin Martyr, and other early Chris- 
tians. Baptism was always thought to denote a res- 
urrection, a transplantation, a change of manners, of 
society, of interests and of cares, a8 those who are 
“risen with Christ,” who are “alive from the dead,” 
with whom “old things are passed away, and all things 
are become new,” &c. 

Very different is the term used, (John iii. 4, 5, &c.) 
it is there yerry9) tvwder, born again, or, a8 some 
prefer, born from above. But this latter acceptation 
seems inconsistent with the following conversation, 
and the objections raised by Nicodemus, “ How can 
aman (yery,9ijvar) be born again when he is old ? 
Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born?” “He must,” says Jesus, “be 
born of water and Spirit.” Ritually, professionally, 
or externally, of water ; internally, or actuatingly, of 
the Spirit; that is, renewed in the spirit, disposition 
or habit of his mind; in this sense he is “a child of 
God ;” “born of God ;” God is his father, &e. 

Though these terms are currently used promiseu- 
ously and indiscriminately, yet this appears to be an 
incorreetness; which probably would appear more 
striking, if proper care were taken to distinguish ac- 
curately between the terrestrial and the celestial king- 
dom of God; the professional or op kingdom 
of grace, and the ultimate or eternal kingdom of 
glory, &c. 

The term used by Peter, (1 Epist. 1.3.) who thanks 
God for his abundant pee by which he regenerates 
us, (dvayervious’) in a lively or life-giving hope, by 
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the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, seems 
to come very near to the import of zadryyerecia. It 
seems to imply, that mankind, the Jews especially, 
had once possessed the hope of a glorious immortality, 
but had lost it; this is revived, re-animated, re-begot- 
ten in us, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ; nor 
should it be forgot, that whoever was baptized, pro- 
fessed conversion to, and commemoration of, a risen 
Saviour. A man totally dead could be no Saviour ; 
the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting, 
were, in that case, no better than cunningly devised 
fables, and the “hope of worms,” as the Christians 
were reproached by their adversaries. 

REHABIAH, eldest son of Eliezer, and grandson 
of Moses, 1 Chron. xxiii. 17; xxvi. 25. He and his 
brethren were Levites, and treasurers of the temple. 

I. REHOB, father of Hadadezer, king of Syria, of 
Zobah, 2 Sam. viii. 3. 

Il. REHOB, also Beru-Reuos, a city or district 
of Asher, (Josh. xix. 28.) given to the Levites of the 
family of Gershom, 1 Chron. vi. 75; Josh. xxi. 31. 
It was in Syria, on the road to Hamath, (Numb. xiii. 
21; 2 Sam. x. 6,8.) and, probably, between Libanus 
and Anti-libanus, or at the foot of Anti-libanus. The 
city of Laish, or Dan was situate in the canton of 
Rehob, or, as the Hebrews call it, Rechob, Judg. 
Xviii. 28. 

REHOBOAM, the son and successor of Solomon, 
by Naamah, an Ammonitess, 1 Kings xii. xiv. 20, 21; 
2 Chr. x.—xii. He was forty-one years old when 
he began to reign; and was therefore born in the 
first year of his father’s reign. He ascended the 
throne A. M. 3029, and reigned seventeen years at 
Jerusalem. He died A. M. 3046. 

The indiscretion of this prince caused ten of the 
tribes to revolt, and thus occasioned the founding of 
the kingdom of Israel. (See Jerozoam.) Rehoboam, 
finding the .eunion of the tribes hopeless, applied 
himself to the strengthening his kingdom against 
Jeroboam. He fortified and stored several cities; as 
Bethlehem, Etam, Tekoa, Beth-zur, Shoco, Adul- 
lam, Gath, Mareshah, Ziph, Adoraim, Lachish, Aze- 
kah, Zorah, Aijalon and Hebron. The number of 
his subjects was considerably increased by the priests 
and Levites, from the cities and territories of Jerobo- 
am, who, seeing that this new king abolished the estab- 
lished worship of the Lord, and made priests for his 
golden calves, withdrew into the land of Judah and 
Benjamin, that they might attend in the temple at 
Jerusalem. Rehoboam and his people, however, did 
not continue faithful to the Lord above three years. 
They did evil, and provoked bim by their wickedness, 
more than their fathers had done; committing all 
the wickedness and abominations of the Canaanites, 
whom the Lord had driven out. 

Rehoboam married 18 wives, and had 60 concu- 
bines ; by whom he had 28 sons, and 60 daughters. 
In the fifth year of his reign, God sentagainst Judah 
Shishak, (or Sesac,) king of Egypt, who carried off 
all the treasure of the house of the Lord, the king’s 
treasures, and the golden bucklers made by Solomon, 
laying waste also the whole country, 2 Chron. xii; 
1 Kings xiv. 25. The prophet Shemaiah went to 
attend Rehoboam, and the princes of Judah who 
were with him in Jerusalem, and said to them from 
the Lord, “ You have forsaken me, and J,in my turn, 
have forsaken you, and delivered you into the hands 
of Shishak.” The princes being convinced of the 
justice of these reproaches, humbled themselves; 
and God promised to Shemaiah, that he would not 
utterly abandon them, but only make them sensible 
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of the difference between serving the Lord, and be- 
ing subject to a foreign power. 

After the departure of Shishak, Rehoboam made 
brazen bucklers, instead of those of gold, which the 
king of Egypt bad taken away ; and when he went 
to the temple, his guards carried them before him. 
The history of Rehoboam was written at length, by 
the prophets Shemaiah and Iddo ; but their accounts 
are not come to our hands; nor any particulars of 
those constant wars which were between him and 
Jeroboam. Rehoboam was buried im the city of 
David, and was succeeded by his son Abijah, who, 
speaking of his father, says, he was an ignorant 
prince, unskilled in the art of governinent, a weak 
man, and without courage, 2 Chron. xiii. 7. Solo- 
mon seems to have had this son, his successor, be- 
fore his eyes, when he said, (Eeel. ii. 18, 19.) “ Yea, 
I hated all my labor which I had taken under the 
sun, because I should leave it unto the man that 
should be after me; and who knoweth whether he 
shall be a wise man or a fool? Yet shall he have rule 
over all my labor wherein I have labored, and 
wherein I have showed myself wise under the sun. 
This is also vanity.” 

REHOBOTH, one of the cities of Assyria, Gen. 
be 7 

REHUM, a chief officer of the king of Persia at 
Samaria. His title of dignity in Hebrew is Beél 
Team, Lord of the decree, probably chancellor, or chief 
secretary, &c. He was the chief officer of the king 
of Persia, who commanded in Samaria and Palestine. 
He wrote to Artaxerxes, (Smerdis,) the successor of 
Cambyses, to oppose the re-building of the temple 
of Jerusalem, Ezra iv. 9. 

REINS, or Kipyeys. The Hebrews often make 
the reins the seat of the affections, and ascribe to 
them knowledge, joy, pain, pleasure ; hence in Scrip- 
ture it is so often said, that God searches the heart 
and the reins. Elsewhere, the Scripture imputes to 
the reins, love and the fountain of generation, 1 
Kings viii. 19. God upbraids the Jews with having 
him enough in their mouths, but not in their reins 
and hearts, Jer. xii. 2. In trouble and in fear the 
reins are disturbed and tremble. They faint away, 
(Nah. ii. 10.) and are relaxed, Dan. v. 6; Ezek. xxix. 7. 
The psalmist says, that his reins have encouraged and 
excited him to praise the Lord, (Ps. xvi. 7.) and Jer- 
emiah, (Lam. iii. 13.) that the Lord had sent the 
daughters of his quiver into his reins; that is, he has 
pierced me with his arrows; he hath exhausted his 
whole quiver upon me: the daughters of the quiver 
is a poetical expression for arrows. Metaphorically 
it is said, (Deut. xxxii. 14.) the fat of the reins of 
wheat, to signify the finest flour: Vulgate, marrow 
of wheat. : 

REKEM, a king of the Midianites in Arabia, who 
gave his name to the city afterwards called by the 
Greeks Petra. He was slain by Phinehas, for the 
abomination of Baal-peor, Numb. xxxi. 8. 

RELIGION is taken in three senses in Scripture : 
(1.) For the external and ceremonial worship of the 
Jewish religion, Exod. xii. 43. (2.) For the true re- 
ligion ; the best manner of serving and honoring God, 
Jam. i. 27. (3.) For superstition, which see. 

REMALIAH, father of Pekah, king of Israel, 2 
Kings xy. 25. 

REMEMBRANCE, or Memory. God requires 
that we should keep his commandments in remem- 
brance. He tells Moses (Exod. xvii. 14.) that he 
“will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven ;” that is, he will destroy him so 
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entirely, that no further mention shall be made of 
him, as a people. He says, (Ps. xxxiv. 16.) that “ the 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil, to cut 
otf the remembrance of them from the earth.” And 
Ps. ix. 6. “Thou hast destroyed cities, their memo- 
rial is perished with them.” On the contrary, God 
has promised to the righteous and just, that their 
memory shall be blessed, aud shall never perish. 

REMISSION is sometimes taken for the year of 
jubilee, or the sabbatical year, in which the slaves 
were set at liberty, and in which every one returned 
into his own inheritance. (So in the Vulgate, Lev. 
xxv. 10; Numb. xxxvi. 4; Deut. xv. 1.) It is also 
used for pardon of sin. The gospel says, that “John 
did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the bap- 
tism of repentance, for the remission of sins, Mark 
3.4; Luke iii. 8. And that the blood of Jesus Christ 
was shed, to procure remission of our sins, Eph. i. 7 ; 
Col. i. 14; Matt. xxvi. 28. 

It is somewhat remarkable, says Mr. Taylor, that 
the term pardon of sin, does not occur in the New 
Testament; but we read of remission and forgiveness. 
Certainly these words, with the ideas they represent, 
are allied; yet there seems to be some distinction 
preserved between them. When the observation is 
made, “This man who takes upon him to forgive sins, 
blasphemeth: who can forgive sins but God ?” it 
should seem as if our Lord had said, “'Thy sins are 
remitted ;” but that term would not have justified the 
inference made. When John preached the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins, and when 
our Lord gave power to his apostles, “ Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted ;’ we cannot sup- 

ose that either of these parties invaded an ac- 

nowledged prerogative of God. If the remission 
of sins by the apostles was declaratory, if John the 
Baptist was the prophet of the Highest, to give the 
knowledge of salvation to his people, by the remis- 
sion of their sins; if, in consequence of the confession 
of sins made previous to baptism by John, that prophet 
remitted sins by baptism, that is, declared them to 
be remitted ; if Peter advised the Jews to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins ; 
then we must admit that the exercise of this power 
by men, was by no means identical with the for- 
giveness of sins, which appertains to God only. 
Under the law there was no remission of sins with- 
out shedding of blood ; that is, until the proper sac- 
rifices were offered, the priest could not pronounce 
the transgressor free from the consequences of his 
transgressions: under the gospel no blood was shed 
by John, or by the apostles ; but the blood of Jesus 
Christ was shed for many, for the remission of sins ; 
and remission of sins was preached in his name. 

The term &peorg, rendered remission, signifies to 
announce liberty to the captive, (Luke iy. 18.) to re- 
lease the obligation of a debt, as in the sabbatical 
year, Deut. xv. 3. The term epijuc, rendered forgive, 
x, With the greatest propriety, addressed to God; 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors ”— 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do:” and the power of forgiving, “Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee, assumed by our Lord, 
was greatly superior to that of announcing remission, 
conferred on the apostles; and could be becoming 
only in a personage infinitely above them in dignity 
and power. 

_ REMPHAN. Amos(v. 26.) upbraids the Hebrews 
with having carried, during their wanderings in the 
wilderness, “the tabernacle of their Moloch, the im- 
age of their idol, and the star of their god.” Stephen, 
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(Acts vii. 43.) quoting this passage, says, “ Ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god 
Remphan.” See Curun, and Morocn. 

REPENTANCE is generally taken for that con- 
trition, compunction, regret, or sorrow which rises m 
us, after having done something contrary to our 
duty ; joined to a sincere resolution of avoiding the 
like in future. It is also taken for the works of peni- 
tence ; fasting, weeping, alms, and works of satisfac- 
tion ; that is, retribution. There is a false repentance, 
as that of Antiochus Epiphanes, of Judas Iscariot, of 
Pharaoh, of Saul, of Ahab. Judas wanted confi- 
dence in the mercy of God, and therefore fell into 
despair. Antiochus had no sincere contrition, Pha- 
raoh and Saul were terrified, but not moved by a true 
repentance ; they continued hardened, and changed 
neither their minds nor their manners. Ahab was 
indeed touched, but he wanted perseverance in rec- 
titude. 

Samuel says to Saul, (1 Sam. xv. 29.) “ The strength 
of Israel will not lie, nor repent, for he is not a man, 
that he should repent.” That is, he will not change 
his resolution, as nen make resolutions, and then re- 
pent of them, and perform them not. He has passed 
his sentence against you, and will not annul it. Paul 
says, in the same sense, the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance. That is, God does not re- 
voke his favors; he never forsakes us first; never 
changes his mind. 

The Book of Wisdom (vy. 3.) represents the wicked 
in another life, as repenting and bewailing; seized 
with compunction and despair, at seeing good men in 
honor, while they themselves are in trouble. We 
know that in another life, repentance and remorse 
are useless. See the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, Luke xvi. 24. 

The sacred writers often represent God as a king, 
moved with regret or repentance, or relenting for 
having suffered, or having resolved on certain things 
So Moses says, (Gen. vi. 6, 7.) God repented that he 
had made man, seeing the wickedness of his actions 
had proceeded to such extremity. So (1 Sam. xv. 
11.) he repented of having made Saul king ; not as it 
he had conceived any regret at what he had done, or 
that he repents of having taken a false step, as a man 
does when he perceives he has committed an error 
God is not capable of repentance in this sense. But 
sometimes he changes his conduct towards those who 
are unfaithful to him, and, after having treated them 
with disregarded mercy, he corrects them with de- 
served severity. 

God is said to repent of evil he was about to inflict, 
when, moved with compassion toward the miserable, 
or entreated by their prayers, or affected by their re- 
pentance, he remits the punishment of their sins, and 
does not execute his threatenings against them. 
Thus it is said, (Ps. evi.) 45, that he repented accord- 
ing to the multitude of his mercies, and that he 
caused his people to find favor in the eyes of those 
to whom he had given them up into bondage. And 
in Jeremiah xviii. 8, the Lord declares, that if bis 
people repent of their evil doings, be will also repent 
of the evil which he designed to inflict on them; 
that is, he would treat them favorably ; but, on the 
contrary, if his people would not ebey his com- 
mands, he would repent of the good he intended 
them. 

These expressions are used after the manner of 
men, and in accommodation to human language, be- 
cause in no other way can we conceive of the actions 
of Deity. When human passions are ascribed to 
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God, there is no intention of representing him as af- 
fected by such weaknesses; but those ascriptions are 
intelligible to us, and are understood as metaphors, 
and figures of speech; always remembering that 
threatenings are conditional, and may be either re- 
yoked or abated. Not so promises, unless expressed ; 
they may be depended upon for full realization. 

The baptism of repentance is that which John 
the Baptist preached to the Jews, when he baptized 
them in Jordan, and exhorted them to “ bring forth 
fruits worthy of repentance,” Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 4; 
Luke iii. 3. 

REPHAIM, ancient giants of Canaan, of whom 
there were several families. It is commonly sup- 
posed they descended from an ancestor called Re- 
phah, or Rapha; but others imagine that the word 
properly signified giants, in the ancient language of 
this people. There were Rephaim beyond Jordan, 
at Ashtaroth Karnaim, in the tume of Abraham, Gen. 
xiv. 5. Also some in the time of Moses. Og, king 
of Bashan, was of the Rephaim. In the time of 
Joshua, some of their descendants dwelt in the land 


of Canaan, (Josh. xii. 43 xvii. 15.) and we hear of 


them in David’s time, in the city of Gath, 1 Chron. 
xx.4—6. The giants Goliath, Sippai, Lahmi and 
others, were remains of the Rephaim. Their magni- 
tude and strength are well known in Scripture. 

Tue vauuey of the Repnaim, or giants, was fa- 
mous in Joshua’s time, and also in David’s, Jesh. xv. 
8; xviii. 16; 2 Sam. v. 18, 22; ] Chron. xi. 15; xiv. 
9. It is placed as one limit of the portion of Judah. 
It was near Jerusalem, and it may be doubted wheth- 
er it belonged to Judah or to Benjamin, because of 
the contiguity of these two tribes. Eusebius places 
it in Benjamin ; but Josh. xvii. 16, and those pas- 
sages of the books of Samuel where it is mentioned, 
hint that it belonged to Judah, and was south or 
west of Jerusalem, towards Bethlehem and _ the 
Philistines. 

REPHIDIM, a station or encampment of Israel] in 
the desert, Exod. xvii. 1. Here the people wanting 
water, began to murmur against Moses, saying, 
“Why have you brought us out of Egypt, to kill us 
with thirst in this desert?” Moses then cried to the 
Lord, who said, “'Take the people to the rock of 
Horeb, with the elders: I shall be there on the rock 
before you; you shall strike it with your rod, and 
water shall gush out, that the people may drink.” 
This Moses did, and the place was called 'Tempta- 
tion, because of the complaints of Israel, who there 
tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord among us or 
not? 

Rephidim could not be far from Horeb, because 
God ordered Moses to go from thence to the rock of 
Horeb, to give the people water. And this same 
water seems to have served the Israelites, not only in 
the encampment of Rephidim, and in that of mount 
Sinai, but also in other encampments. Paul says, 
(1 Cor. x. 4.) that this rock followed them in their 
journey; and that it was a figure, or type of Christ. 
“Tor they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them, and that rock was Christ.” This miracle at 
Rephidim happened A. M. 2513, in the second 
month after the departure from Egypt. And here 
Joshua obtained a famous victory over the Amalek- 
ites, while Moses lifted up his hands toward heaven, 
Exod. xvii. 8—10. See Exopus, p. 400. 

REPROACH is used in two senses; (1.) for the 
disgrace or confusion that any one suffers in himself; 
(2.) for that which he causes in another. Among 
the Hebrews, to be uncircumcised was a reproach : 
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and when Joshua circumcised those born in the 
wilderness, he tells them, “I have rolled away the 
reproach of Egypt from off you,” Josh. v.9. Bar- 
renness was a reproach; and hence Rachel, on the 
birth of a second son, says, “The Lord has taken 
away my reproach,” Gen. xxx. 23. Isaiah says, (iv. 
1.) that the time shall come when men shall be so 
scarce in Israel, that seven women shall Jay hold of 
one man, and shall say to him, “ We ask you noth- 
ing for our maintenance, only deliver us from the 
reproach of sterility and a single life: take us as 
wives,” &c. The Lord struck the Philistines with a 
shameful malady in ano, and thereby loaded them 
with reproach, Ps. Ixxviii. 66. 

Servitude, slavery, poverty, subjection to enemies, 
extraordinary diseases, asthe leprosy, &c. were reck- 
oned reproaches, because they were supposed to be 
the effect of cowardice, or idleness, or bad manage- 
ment; or to be inflictions sent from God, to punish 
injustice and impiety. The Lord, in many places, 
threatens his people to make them a reproach and a 
proverb, which has been fulfilled in numerous in~ 
stances, by the servitudes with which the Jews have 
been overwhelmed, and by the misfortunes which 
have happened to them. ‘The psalmist often com- 
plains, that God had made him a reproach to 
those about him ; who insulted over his misfortunes 
and disgrace. 

“ Not to take up a reproach against our neighbor,” 
(Ps. xv. 3.) is not to listen to slanders and calumnies 
brought against him. David took away the reproach 
from Israel, by slaying Goliath, 1 Sam. xvii. 26; 
Ecclus, xlvii. 4. Jeremiah says, “I was ashamed, 
yea, even confounded, because I did bear the re- 
proach of my youth,” chap, xxxi. 19. “Thou hast 
brought the shame of my youthful faults upon me ; 
thou hast showed me the horror of them, and hast 
made me bear the pain and confusion arising from 
them.” And Isaiah, (liv. 4.) “Thou shalt forget the 
shame of thy youth, and shalt not remember the re- 
proach of thy widowhood any more.” He speaks 
to the tribe of Judah, after the return from the cap- 
tivity. Thou shalt no longer remember the reproach 
thou hast suffered among foreign nations. 

REPROBATION is equivalent to rejection, which 
always implies a cause—‘ Reprobate silver shall 
men call them ;” (Jer. vi. 30.) that is, they are base 
metal, counterfeit coin. Where all are equally un- 
worthy, if some be preferred to honor, the rest may 
be said, ina sense, to be reprobated, that is, left 
where they were; their condition is not worse, but 
it is not improved; nevertheless, those only can be 
said to be rejected, who have been offered, either by 
themselves, or by others ; God never rejects any who 
offer themselves, but those who, by continuing in 
sin, reject the offered mercy of God, reprobate them- 
selves; they say unto God, “ Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways.” 

REPTILES, animals that have no feet, or such 
short ones, that they seem to creep, or crawl, on the 
ground. Serpents, worms, locusts and caterpillars 
are taken for reptiles. The Hebrews put fishes also 
among reptiles, (they having no feet,) whatever be 
their nature, or shape, Gen. i. 21; Lev. xi. 46; Ps. 
Ixix. 84, &c. This name is sometimes also extended 
to such land animals, as are not of the same nature 
with the great beasts for service, nor of the larger 
wild beasts. In a word, “to creep upon the earth” 
is sometimes used for moving, or going to and fro, as 
all four-footed creatures do, 

RESEN, a city of Assyria, between Nineveh and 
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alah, (Gen. x. 12.) on the river Chaboras in Meso- 
potamia, 

RESEPH, a city taken by the king of Assyria, 
2 Kings xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12. 

RESPECT or rersons. God appointed that the 


yudges should pronounce sentence without respect of 


persons, Lev. xix. 15; Deut. xvi. 17,19. That they 
should consider neither the poor nor the rich, the 
weak nor the powerful; but should attend only to 
truth and justice. God has no respect of persons. 
And the Jews complimented our Saviour, that he 
told the truth, without respect of persons, without 
fear, Matt. xxii. 16. (See Isa. xxxil. 1—16.) Jude, 
(ver. 16.) instead of the phrase, “to have respect of 
persons,” has “to adimire persons.” 

Our English term respect seems to imply some 
kind of deference or submission to a party: but this 
is not always the proper meaning to be armexed to it 
in Seripture. When we read, (Exod. ii. 25.) “God 
had respect to the children of Israel,” it can only ex- 
press his compassion and’sympathy for them: when 
God had respect to the offering of Abel, (Gen. iv. 4.) 
it imports to accept favorably, to notice with satisfac- 
tion. (Comp. | Kings viii. 28; Numb. xvi. 15.) 

REST, or Repose, was enjoined upon the Israelites 
on the sabbath-day, for the glory of God; in that he 
rested after the six days of creation. See Sapparu. 

Rest also signifies a fixed and secure habitation. 
You shall go before your brethren, “ until the Lord 
shall give rest to your brethren, as well as to you, in 
the land which they are going to make a conquest 
of,” Deut. iii. 20. And Deut. xii. 9, “ For ye are not 
as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance which 
the Lord your God giveth you.” You are not as yet 
settled in that land which you are to possess. Naomi 
says to Ruth, “ My daughter, shall I not seek rest for 
thee, that it may be well with thee ?” (Ruth iii. 1.)i. e. 
I shall endeavor to procure you a’settlement. David, 
speaking of the ark of the covenant, which till his 
time liad no fixed place of settlemeut, says, “ Arise, O 
Lord, into thy rest, thou and the ark of thy strength,” 
Ps. oxxxii. 8. And Ecclus. xxxvi. 15, “O be mer- 
ciful unto Jerusalem, thy holy city, the place of thy 
rest. 

In a moral and spiritual sense, rest denotes the 
fixed and permanent state of repose enjoyed by the 
blessed in heaven; and to this Paul makes an appli- 
cation of what is said of the settlement of the Is- 
raelites in the Land of Promise ; “I sware to them 
in my wrath, that they should not enter into my 
rest,” that is, into the land of Canaan, Ps. xev. 1]. 
Therefore, says Paul, (Heb. iii. 17—19; iv. 1—3.) as 
they could not enter therein by reason of their unbe- 
lief, let us be afraid of imitating their example: for 
we cannot enter but by faith,” &c. 

RESTITUTION. Natural justice requires that 
we should repair whatever injuries we have done to 
our neighbor, whether in his person, property, or 
reputation. The law of Moses prescribed, (Exod. 
xxi. 23—25; Lev. xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21.) “life for 
life. eve for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe.” Also, that they should render five 
oxen for one ox, and four sheep for one sheep; 
(Exod. xxii.) or that the thief should be sold, to make 
restitution for his theft: that if he had taken away 
any beast of service, as an ox, an ass, or even a 
sheep, he should restore it two-fold; that whoever 
should damage the field of another, should repair the 
damage, according to an estimate. He who, by ig- 
norance, should omit to ae to the temple what was 
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appointed by the law, for example, in the tithes or 
first-fruits, was obliged to restore it to the priests, 
and to add a fifth part beside; over and above 
which, he was bound to offer a ram, for his expia- 
tion. Nehemiah prevailed with all those Israelites 
to make restitution, who had taken interest of their 
brethren, (Neh. v. 10, 11.) and Zaccheus (Luke xix. 8.) 
promises a four-fold restitution to all from whom he 
had extorted, in his office as a publican. The Ro- 
man laws condemned to a four-fold restitution all 
who were convicted of extortion or fraud. Zaccheus 
here imposes that penalty on himself, to which he 
adds the half of his goods ; which was what the law 
did not require. 

He who bad killed a beast, as an ox, was to render 
another for it, or the value of it, Lev. xxiv. 18, 21. 

The Jews expected Elias in the day of the Messi- 
ah, who was to restore all things, Matt. xvii. 11; Mal. 
iv. 5,6. And Peter (Acts iii. 21.) calls the last day 
the day of restitution of all things. At the end of the 
world Christ will unite the church with the syna- 
gogue, the Jew with the Christian, the Christian 
with the Gentile: then all things will be restored to 
a perfect union, and there will be but one shepherd 
and one flock. 

RESURRECTION, revival from the dead. The 
belief of a resurrection is an article of religion com- 
mon to Jew and Christian; and is expressly taught 
in both Testaments. We speak not here of that mi- 
raculous resurrection, which consists in reviving fora 
time, to die again afterwards; as Elijah, Elisha, 
Christ, and his apostles, raised some from the dead ; 
but of a general resurrection of the dead, which will 
take place atthe end of the world, and which will be 
followed by an immortality either of happiness or of 
misery. So the psalmist says, (xvi. 10.) “For thou 
wilt not leave my soul in shell, [the grave,] neither 
wilt thou suffer thihe holy one to see corruption.” 
Job xix. 25—27, “For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon 
the earth. And though after my skin, worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh I shall see God: whom I 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another: though my reins be consumed within 
me.” Ezekiel, also, in his vision of a great quantity 
of bones in a large field, which, at the breath of the 
Spirit of the Lord, began to unite, to be covered with 
flesh, nerves and skin, and at last to revive, has left 
us a proof and an assurance of a general resurrec- 
tion, Ezek. xxxvii. (See also Isa. xxvi. 19.) The 
Book of Wisdom (chap. iii. iv. 15.) speaks of it ina 
very lively manner; and in the Maccabees, we see 
the same truth maintained still more expressly, 2 Mac. 
vii. 9, 14, 23, 29; Heb. xi. 35. 

When our Saviour appeared in Judea, the resur- 
rection from the dead was received as a principal 
article of religion by the whole Jewish nation, except 
the Sadducees, whose error our Saviour has effectu- 
ally confuted. He has promised his faithful servants 
a complete state of happiness after the general resur- 
rection ; and he arose himself from the dead, to give, 
among other things, a proof in his own person, a 
pledge, a pattern of the future resurrection. Paul, in 
almost all his Epistles, speaks of a general resurrec- 
tion ; refutes those who denied or opposed it ; proves 
it to those who had difficulties about it; in some de- 
gree explains the mystery, the manner, and several 
circumstances of it; says, that to deny it, is the same 
as to deny our Saviou’s resurrection; and that, if 
we were not to rise again from the dead, we should 
be of all nzen the most miserable, 1 Cor. xv. 
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Some of the ancient fathers acknowledged a two- 
fold resurrection: (1.) that which is to precede the 
Messiah’s reign ofa thousand years upon earth; (2.) 
that which is to follow the reign of a thousand years, 
and to begin the reign of the saints in a state of ever- 
lasting happiness. This sentiment they borrowed 
from the Jews; it is found clearly enough in the 
second book of Esdras, iv. 35; vi. 18, &c. in the 
Testament of the twelve patriarchs, and in several of 
the rabbins. 

It is inquired, what will be the nature of bodies 
when raised, what their stature, their age, their sex ? 
Christ tells us, (Matt. xxii. 30.) that after the resur- 
rection men shall be as the angels of God; that is, 
according to the fathers, they shall be immortal, in- 
corruptible, and in some sort spiritual ; yet without 
losing the qualities of bodies, as we find our Saviour’s 
body, after his resurrection, was tangible, and had 
flesh on his bones, Luke xxiv. 39. 

The schoolmen have discussed the doctrine of the 
resurrection with great subtilty and minuteness; but 
there are several questions connected with it, as it 
appears in Scripture, which comprise much greater 
importance than those so assiduously treated by 
them. That some notion of a resurrection was in 
circulation among the Jews, appears from the per- 
pene of Herod the tetrarch, Matt. xiv. When he 

eard of the fame of Jesus, he said, “This is John 
the Baptist; he is risen from the dead, and therefore 
mighty works do show forth themselves in him.” 
How could he conceive of a resurrection of John, 
when he knew that he had been decollated, that his 
head was in the keeping of Herodias, and that his 
body had been buried by his disciples? verse 12. It 
could not be a corporeal resurrection ; the body with- 
out the head was undoubtedly imperfect, and inca- 
pable of life. And if Herod supposed (as some say) 
that the soul of John animated the body of Jesus, 
how was that a resurrection ; and what could be his 
reasons for imagining that, in such a case, “ mighty 
works” would be wrought by a soul returned to 
earth from the abode, or the state, of separate spirits ? 

Very confused, undoubtedly, were the notions of 
the best instructed of the disciples of Jesus on this 
subject. When Peter, James and John, as they 
came down from the mount of Transfiguration, were 
charged to preserve secrecy as to what they had wit- 
nessed, “till the Son of man should be risen from 
the dead,” they cross-examined each other as to the 
import of this phrase. They could not think them- 
selves enjoined to silence till the general resurrection ; 
undoubtedly they should all be dead long enough 
before that: and as to the particular resurrection of 
the Son of man, they were completely at a loss, since 
they, in common with other Jews, had heard out of 
the law, that the Messiah abideth for ever. This 
was explained to John (first, apparently) and to Pe- 
ter, (John xx. 8.) and this “ questioning among them- 
selves,” might be no bad preparative for that convic- 
tion. In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
(Luke xvi.) the passage of a separate spirit from a 
state of felicity to this world, is plainly supposed to 
be possible ; and the phrase “rising from the dead,” 
is used in a manner to show that it was common and 
current at that time among that people. 

The doctrine of a general resurrection as an article 
of faith, is expressly acknowledged by Martha, at the 
grave of Lazarus, (John xi. 24.) and it is clear, that 
no individual can receive according to the deeds 
done in the body, unless the body be party to the 
sentence as well as to the deeds. 
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But the conceptions of both Jews and Gentiles 
were exceedingly gross and obscure on a doctrine so 
contrary to universal experience. They inclined too 
much to the notion of a corporeal resurrection, to a 
renovated term of sensual enjoyment, to terrestrial 
pleasures, a freedom from the evils of life, but a par- 
ticipation in its joys and advantages ; a prolongation 
of being, in its favorable sense, on earth ; but again 
to close and terminate. Of a resurrection of the 
body to eternal life, properly speaking, and in a state 
of perfect holiness and glory, superior to the delights 
of sense, they appear to have had no idea: hence the 
Gentiles, especially, both ridiculed and hated the 
doctrines held and enforced by the disciples of 
Jesus, 

It was the opinion of Chrysostom, that the philos- 
ophers addressed by Paul at Athens, (Acts xvii. 18. 
took Jesus and the resurrection, ’-drdoreou, fora go 
or deified man, and a goddess or deified principle. 
Dr. Hammond adopts this idea, and is followed by 
later writers. It is countenanced by their expression 
— he seems to be a setter forth of foreign demons,” 
that is, of departed spirits existing in a separate and 
more exalted state, but exercising great power in this 
Jower world. 

Undoubtedly, Paul was the best qualified of all 
men to describe the glories of the resurrection-body 
of Christ ; for, during his abode on earth, Christ sus- 
pended, or suppressed, those glories; and the ap- 
pearances of Christ, seen by the writers of the A poc- 
alypse, being in vision, and that vision emblematical 
and mysterious, they will not bear arguments so co- 
gent as the manifestation in the way to Damascus. 
Paul repeatedly asserts that “he had seen the Lord,” 
—that he had been commissioned by him ; he reperts 
a long communication that took place, (Acts xxvi 13 
—18.) and he affirms the excessive refulgence of the 
splendor from the body of Jesus, its effects on his 
companions, and more especially on himself, in whom 
it produced blindness; that is, perhaps, the cornea 
of the eye was so greatly indurated, that its transpa- 
rency was lost ; nor was the power of seeing restored 
to the eye, till after the original cornea had peeled 
off, in the form of scales. 

It may well be supposed that preéminence in point 
of splendor is conferred on the resurrection-body of 
Christ ; nor should we press too closely the words of 
John, “ We shall be like him, when we shall see him 
as he is.” Nevertheless, we may modestly conjec- 
ture, that a glory somewhat similar will be attached 
even to the bodies of saints; though it becomes us to 
confess that our ignorance on all celestial subjects is 
rendered the more sensible, by the very communica- 
tions with which we have been favored by divine 
revelation itself. We are more conscious of our 
ignorance, incompetency and weakness, than the 
uninstructed heathen, or the partially instructed He- 
brews, could possibly be. We repose our confi- 
dence on the infinite power of our Maker, we receive 
the doctrine simply as an article of divine revela- 
tion; and, notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
subject, and the power of opposing appearances, 
we rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

REU, or Raeav, (Luke iii. 35.) son of Peleg, Gen. 
xi. 18, 19. His father was then thirty years old. He 
begat Serug, being thirty-two years old, A. M. 1819, 
and died at the age of two hundred and thirty-nine 
years, A. M. 2026, It is not impossible, that the city 
of Rages, and the plain of Ragau, might take their 
names from Reu, or Ragau; for these are the same 
| in the Hebrew. ‘The difference depends on the j:ro- 
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nunciation of the letter y ain, or gnain, Gen. xi. 18; 
1 Chron. i. 25, 

REUBEN, (behold! a@ son ;) so called in reference 
to the sentiment of his mother, “The Lord hath 
looked on my affliction ;” the eldest son of Jacob and 
Leah; born A. M. 2246, Gen. xxix. 32. Reuben, 
having defiled his father’s concubine Bilhah, lost his 
birth-right, and all the privileges of primogeniture, 
Gen. xxxy. 22. When Joseph’s brethren had taken 
a resolution to destroy him, Reuben endeavored by 
all means to deliver him. He proposed to them, to 


let him down into an old water-pit, which had then | 


no water; that afterwards he might take him up 
again, and restore him to his father ‘Jacob. His 
brethren took the advice; but while Reuben was at 
some distance, they sold Joseph to a party of Ish- 
maelites. Reuben going to the pit, and not finding 
him there, tore his clothes, and bewailed his broth- 
er’s loss. 

Jacob, when dying, warmly reproached Reuben 
with his crime committed with Bilbah; saying, 
“Reuben, thou art my first-born, my might, but un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel, because thou 
wentest up to thy father’s bed; then defiledst thou 
it.” Moses, before his death, said of Reuben, (Deut. 
xxxili. 6.) “ Let Reuben live and not die, yet let his 
number be but small.” His tribe was never very 
numerous, nor very considerable in Israel. They 
had their inheritance beyorfd Jordan, between the 
brooks Arnon south, and Jazer north, having the 
mountains of Gilead east, and Jordan west. (See Ca- 
NAAN.) ‘The time of Reuben’s death is unknown. 

REVEL, son of Esau and Bashemath, daughter of 
Ishmael, was father of Nabath, Zerab, Shammah and 
Mizzah, Gen. xxxvi. 4, 17. 

REUMAH, concubine to Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham ; was mother of Tebah, Gaham, Thahash 
and Maachah, Gen. xxii. 24. : 

REVELATION, an extraordinary and supernatu- 
ral discovery made to the mind of man; whether by 
dream, vision, eestacy, or otherwise. Paul, alluding 
to his visions and revelations, (2 Cor. xii. 1, 7.) speaks 
of them in the third person, out of modesty ; and de- 
clares, that he could not tell whether he were in the 
body or out of the body, Elsewhere he says, that 
he had received his gospel by a particular revelation : 
(Gal. i. 12.) again, that hie did not go to Jerusalem 
after his conversion by the mere motion of his own 
mind, but in consequence of a revelation, Gal. ii. 2. 

“Revelation” is used to express the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ to Jews and Gentiles; (Luke ii. 32.) 
the manifestation of the glory with which God will 
glorify his elect and faithful servants at the last 
Judgment ; (Rom. viii. 19.) and the declaration of his 
just judgments, in his conduct both towards the elect, 
and towards the reprobate, Rom. ii. 5—16. There isa 
very noble application of the word revelation to the 
consummation of all things, or the revelation of Jesus 
Christ in his future glory, 1 Cor.i. 7; 1 Pet. i. 13. 

RevELATION, BOOK OF, See APOCALYPSE. 

REVENGE, the return of an injury, from a desire 
of hurting the object. Hence it is generally said, that 
when Scripture says that God revenges himself, it 
speaks after a popular manner: the meaning is, he 
vindicates the injuries done to his justice and his 
majesty, and to the order established by him in the 
world; yet without any emotion of displeasure. He 
revenges tlie injuries done to his servants, because 
he is just, and because order and justice must be pre- 
served. {[t pay, however, be remarked, that our lan- 
guage maintains a distinction between the terms 
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revenge and avenge, although it is too often over- 
looked. That God may avenge, that is, punish in 
proportion to sins committed, is the indefeasible con- 
sequence of his infinite justice, of his moral govern- 
ment, holiness, &c. but to revenge seems rather the act 
of a man when he inflicts an injury on another, com- 
mensurate, in his estimation, to the injury he has re- 
ceived from that other, and in this he is likely to be 
guilty of excess. It is, therefore, not without pain 
that we read of God’s revenging, since a disposition 
to revenge, or a spirit of revenge, is very improperly 
imputed to Deity, and we cannot be too cautious on 
this subject. To avenge a broken law, to avenge the 
injuries sustained by the widow and fatherless, that 
is, to punish those who oppress them in proportion 
to demerit, is no more than justice, and may be ac- 
complished in various ways; possibly, even without 
inflicting evil on the culprit—but by bringing him to 
a penitent sense of his misconduct, inducing him to 
make restitution, to make amends, to compensate for 
damages, and to resolve on better conduct for the 
future, &c. In short, it should seem that determina- 
tion to avenge, is a pure and simple wish to do justice 
or to see justice done; while the desire to revenge 
springs from pride, or self-love, and is a human in- 
firmity actuated by passion, vehemently assuming 
the character of retaliation, vexing, or injuring the 
object of it. 

In the Old Testament, God appears to have tole- 
rated revenge in certain cases, to avoid greater eyils: 
* An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. Exod. 
xxi. 24. The relations of a man who had been killed 
might take revenge on the murderer, Numb. xxxv. 
16—18, &c. (See Reruee.) However, God has suf- 
ficiently declared, that vengeance belongs only to 
him, Deut. xxxii. 35. He forbids malice and revenge 
in express terms; he will not allow us to keep any 
resentment in our hearts against our brethren, Lev. 
xix. 17,18. And when God seems to have estab- 
lished the lex talionis, he does not thereby allow of 
revenge, but sets limits to it. He does not, as Au- 
gustin remarks, intend to provoke to anger, but to 
stop the progress and consequences of it. 

“The day of vengeance ” sometimes expresses the 
day of judgment, in which God will take vengeance 
on all his enemies ; sometimes the day of vengeance 
stands for the punishment God exercises on his ene- 
mies, when their iniquities have attained their full 
measure, Exod. xxxii.34; Isa. xxxiv. 8; lxi. 2; xiii. 
4; Luke xxi. 22. 

REVENGER, or Revencer or Broop, isa name 
given in Scripture to the man who had the right, ac- 
cording to the Jewish polity, of taking revenge on 
him who had killed one of his relations. If a man 
had been guilty of manslaughter, involuntarily and 
without design, he fled to a city of refuge. See the 
subject fully treated under Reruce. : : 

REVERENCE, a respectful, submissive disposi- 
tion of mind, arising from affection and esteem, from 
a sense of superiority in the person reverenced. 
Hence children reverence their fathers, even when 
their fathers correct them by stripes; (Heb. xii. 9.) 
hence subjects reverence their sovereign ; (2 Sam. ix. 
6.) hence wives reverence their husbands; (Eph. v. 
33.) and hence all ought to reverence God. We 
reverence the name of God, the house of God, the 
worship of God, &c.; we reverence the attributes of 
God, the commands, dispensations, &c. of God ; and 
we ought to demonstrate our reverence by overt acts, 
such as are suitable and becoming to time, place and 
circumstances; for though a man may reverence 
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God in his heart, yet unless he behave reverentially, 
and give proofs of bis reverence by demeanor, con- 
duet and obedience, he will not easily persuade his 
follow mortals, that his bosom is the residence of this 
divine and heavenly disposition; for, in fact, a rev- 
erence for God is not one of those lights which burn 
under a bushel, but one of those whose sprightly lus- 
tro illuminates wherever it is admitted.—Reverence 
is, strictly speaking, perhaps, the internal disposition 
of the mind, gigogy (Rom, xit, 7.) and honor, rye, 
the external expression of that disposition. 

REWARD, a recompense, requital, retribution for 
some service done; the fruit and benefit of labor, It 
is of several kinds: as mental,—the reward of a good 
action is enjoyed in reflection, satisfietion, a sense of 
having been useful, &e.—pecuniary, or profitable, 
such as is due to laborers for their work ; (1 ‘Tim, v. 
18; Job vii, 2.) a gift, or aequisition to counterbalance 
an injury, Prov. xxi, 143 xxii. 4. Rewards are not 
always conferred by Providence on good men in this 
life, but their reward is in heaven, Matt. v. 123 Luke 
vi. 23. The essence of reward being satisfaction, a 
reward givon freely, a reward prompted by grace 
and favor, is. a donation not claimable by the party 
who receives it, on account of his own merit, but is 
bestowed in kindness by the giver; and therefore, 
though in strictness it is not reward for work done, 
yet it is no loss a remuneration, and is at ance a gift 
anda satisfaction, “ Raphelius has shown, (says Dr. 
Doddridge,) that «/o%o¢g not only signifies a reward of 
debt, tut also a gift of favor; and that the phrase 
flovoy dogey)y occurs in Herodotus: so that a reward 
of grace, or favor, is a classical as well as a theologi- 
irenpruniva.” (Note on Rom, iv. 4.) 

1, KISZIN, a king of Syria, who combined with 
Pekah, king of Israel, to invade Judah, 2 Kings xv. 
37, 388; xvi. 5,6, A, M. 8262. (See also 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 5—7.) ‘The first year of Ahaz they besieged 
Jorusalem 3 but not being able to take it, they wasted 
the country around, and withdrew. The year fol- 
lowing they returned, and the Lord delivered up to 
thom the army and the country of Ahaz. After this, 
they separated their troops ; and Rezin carried away 
much plunder and many captives to Damascus. 
About the same time, he took Plath, on the Red sea; 
whenee he drove out the Jews, and settled Idumeans 
in their room, who, probably, had engaged him to 
undertake the war, The Hebrew and the Vulgate 
" Kings xvi. 6.) seem to intimate, that he conquered 
Elath forthe Syrians. But the tenor of the discourse 
sufficiently shows, that we ought to read, “ for the 
Tdumeans:” and that the Hebrew should be read 
Edom, not Aram. ‘The difference between these two 
words in the original, is hardly perceivable: tmx, 
Leédom, instead of mows, Learam. Abaz, finding 
himself not strong enough to withstand Regin and 
Pekah, applied to Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
and with a very large sum of money bought his as- 
sistance, ‘Tiglath-pileser marched against Damascus, 
took the city, and slew Rezin: he also carried away 
his people to Kir; probably the river Cyrus in Ibe- 
ria, 2 Kings xvi. 9, 

il, R IZIN, a Jew, who returned from Babylon, 
Bra ii. 483 Neh, vii. 50, : 

REZON, son of Elindah, revolted from his master 
Hadadeyer, king of Zobah, while David made war 
against him; and, heading a band of robbers, made 
inroads into the country a Damascus, 1 Kings xi. 
23. He at last became master of that city, and was 
acknowledged king, Whether this was during the 
reigns of David and Solomon, Rezon being tributary 
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to them; or whether it was not till near the end of 
Solomon’s reign, we have no means of determining. 
RHEGIUM, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, on the coast near thé south-west extremity of 
Italy, opposite to Messina in Sicily, Ttis now called 
Reggio. The ship in which Paul was on his way 
to Rome, touched here, Acts xxviii. 18, 14. 
RHODA, a young maid of the household of Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, Acts xii, 13, 14. i 
RHODES, an island and famous city of the Le- 
vant, the ancient name of whieh was Asteria, Ophi- 
usa and [thera., Its modern name alludes to the 
great quantity and beauty of the roses that grew 
there. It is chiefly fumous for its brazen Colossus, 
which was 105 feet high, made by Chares of Lyndus: 
it stood across the mouth of the harbor of the city 
Rhodes, and continued perfect only fifty-six years, 
being thrown down by an earthquake, under the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, who be- 
wan to reign ante A. D. 244. When Paul went to 
Jerusalem, A. D. 58, he visited Rhodes, Acts xxi. 1. 
RIBLAH, a city of Syria, in the country of Ha- 
math, the situation of which, however, is unknown, 
Jerome has taken it for Antioch of Syria, or for the 
country of Hamath, or Emmas, which was still in his 
time the first stage of those who travelled from Syria 
into Mesopotamia, However, this lies under great 
difficulties. Antioch was at a distance from Emesa ; 
nor was it on the road from Judea to Mesopotamia. 
When Moses describes tne eastern limits of the Land 
of Promise, (Numb. xxxiv. 0.) he says, “Ye shall 
point out your east border frum Hazar-enan to She- 
pham. And the coast shall ge down from Shepham 
to Riblah, on the east side of (the founfain) Ain; and 
the border shall descend, and shall re: unto the 
side of the sea of Cinnereth (Tiberias) eastward. 
And the border shall go down to Jordan; and the 
goings out of it shall be at the Salt sea ied the Dead 
sea)” The name of Daphne is not in the Hebrew: 
but the Chaldee paraphrasts and Jerome explain the 
fountain of Riblah by that of Daphne, near Antioch. 
Ezekiel draws the northern bounds of the Land of 
Promise from the Mediterranean sea to Hazar-enan, 
or Atvium Enan. He says, the city of Hamath limits 
the Holy Land toward the north; and its southern 
limits go through the middle of Hauran, Damascus, 
and the mountains of Gilead. He does not mention 
Riblah, but Hamath ; in the territory of which Riblah 
was situate, Ezek. xlvii. 16, seq. 
[The Babylonians, in their incursions into Pales- 
tine, were accustomed to take their way over Ha- 


math and Ribla. Mr. Buckingham mentions a place 
Rebla, about 30 miles south of Hamath, on the Oron- 


tes, in which the ancient Riblah is doubtless to be 
recognized. (Travels among the Arab tribes, Lond. 
1825, p. 481.) R. ; 

Riblah, as a residence, was one of the most agree- 
able of Syria; whence it was selected by the kings of 
Babylon. Pharaoh Necho, king of pt, stayed 
here, on his return from his expedition against Car- 
chemish ; (2 Kings xxiii, 33.) and having sent for Je- 
hoahaz, king of Judah, he here deprived him of the 
royal dignity, and promoted Jehoiakim. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, continued at Riblah, while 
his general Nebuzaradan besieged Jerusalem; and 
afler the reduction of that city, Zedekiah, with the 
other prisoners, was brought to Riblah, where his 
ayes were put out, 2 Kings xxv. 6,20; Jer. xxxia. 5; 
ii, 

RIGHT-HAND denotes power, or strength; 
whence Scripture generally imputes to God's right- 
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hand, the effects of his omnipotence, Exoa. x .6. Ps. 
xxi. 8; xliv. 3, &c.; Matt. xxvi. 64; Col. iii. 1; Heb. 
$33 x. 12, 

The right-hand commonly denotes the south, as 
the left-hand denotes the north. For the Hebrews 
speak of the quarters of the world in respect of a 
person, whose face is turned to the east, his back to 
the west, his right-hand to the south, and his left- 
hand to the north. Thus Kedem, which signifies 
before, denotes also the east; and Achor, which sig- 
nifies behind, marks the west; Yamin, the right- 
hand, is the south; and Shemol, the left-hand, the 
north. For example; “Doth not David bide him- 
self with us in strong holds in the wood, in the hill 
of Hachilah, which is on the south of Jeshimon ?” 
Heb. on the right-hand of Jeshimon, 1 Sam. xxiii. 
19, 24. 

The accuser was commonly at the right-hand of 
the accused, (Ps. cix. 6.) and hence, Satan stands at 
the right-hand of the high-priest Joshua, to accuse 
him, Zech. iii. 1. But, often, in a quite contrary 
sense, to be at any one’s right-hand, signifies to defend, 
to protect, to support him, Ps. xvi.8 ; cix. 31; eviii. 6. 

“To depart from the-law of God, neither to the 
right-hand nor to the left,” is a frequent Scripture 
expression, meaning a strict adherence to it: neither 
attempting to go beyond it, and doing more than it 
requires; nor doing less: we must observe it closely, 
constantly, invariably ; as a traveller, who does not 
quit his way, either to the right or the left, lest he 
should lose it entirely. 

Our Saviour, to show with what privacy we 
should do good works, says, (Mait. vi. 3.) “ That our 
left-hand should not know what our right-hand 
does.” Above all things we should avoid vanity and 
ostentation in alms and beneficence. 

To give the right-hand is a mark of friendship. 
Paul says, that James, Cephas aid John gave him 
the right-hand of fellowship, Gal. ii. 9. And in the 
Books of the Maccabees this expression occurs very 
often. See Hanp. 

In taking an oath, the Hebrews lifted up their 
right-hand, Isa. Ixii. 8; Gen. xiv. 22; Deut. xxxii. 
40. See Oaru. 

This article might be extended to an inconvenient 
length: it is, however, worth while to become ac- 
quainted with some of the distinctions allotted by 
Seripture to the right-hand. When Jacob called 
Benjamin the son of my right-hand, as the margin 
reads, it certainly denoted a special degree of aflec- 
tion for that child of his beloved Rachel; and when 
he purposely crossed his hands, so as to lay his right- 
hand on the head of Ephraim, (Gen. xlviii. 14.) this 
token, indicating greater prosperity, was readily un- 
derstood by Joseph, as it was intended by his father. 
When we read (1 Chron, xxix. 24.) on occasion of 
the inauguration of Solomon, that “all the sons of 
David gave the hand unto Solomon as king ;” we 
should understand the right-hand, given in token of 
allegiance and submission. In like manner of Baby- 
lon, (Jer. 1. 15.) “She has given her hand,” that 
is, bert: halen has pledged her fidelity ; and the 

same in Lam. v. 6, “We have given the hand, the 
right-hand, protesting thereby our submission, to the 
Egyptians, and to the Assyrians, to be satisfied with 
bread.” When Abraham says, (Gen. xiv. 22.) “1 
shave lifted up my hand to the Lord, and I cannot 
retract,” he certainly means that he had sworn to 
the Lord, by lifting up his right-hand. What, then, 
can we think of those of whom it is alleged, (Ps. 
exliv. 8.) their right-hand is a right-hand of false- 
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hood ; their oath is not to be taken; or of those who 
are so besotted as to worship gods of their own 
making, and never to question whether there be no 
lie in their right-hand; where truth, fidelity, and 
even scrupulous accuracy, should be maintained 
without intermission, Isa. xliy. 20. 

The right-hand was stretehed forth as an action 
of address, whether of entreaty, (as Prov. i. 245 Isa, 
Ixy. 2.) or of oratory, (us Acts xxvi. 1.) or of protec- 
tion, direction, &c. 

The right-hand, especially, was lifted up in prayer ; 
and it deserves notice that every figure delineated by 
the early Christians, remaining in their sepulchres, 
or elsewhere, intended to represent the action of 
prayer, has the hands—but especially the right-hand 
—lifted up, solemnly and steadily. 

As much of the labor of life is performed with the 
right-hand, and as most of our Lord’s hearers were 
laboring men, we ought not to puss without notice 
the emphatic nature of his advice—“If thy right- 
hand cause thee to offend, cut it off,’ Matt. v. 80, 
The inducement could not be slight, nor the con- 
viction trivial, that could effect a loss and a suffering 
expressed by this figurative language. 

‘To seat a person at the right-hand is a token of 
peculiar honor; so Bathsheba, as the king’s mother, 
was placed at the right-hand of Solomon: (1 Kings 
ii, 19; comp. Ps. xlv. 9.) and when Christ is said to 
be seated on the right-hand of God, (Acts vii. 55; 
Rom. viii. 84; Col. iii. 1.) it imports unequalled dig- 
nity and exaltation. 

Itis evident, that when a hand, or the right-hand, is 
attributed to Deity, the expression should be taken 
only after the manner of men. Deity has neither 
right-hand nor left-hand; but the strength, the skill, 
the power of man lying much, and principally, in his 
right-hand, the idea is transferred to God, by an in- 
evitable, and therefore a justifiable, liberty of speech, 

RIGHTEOUS, and RIGHTEOUSNESS, are 
terms taken in several senses in Seripture. As 
for (1.) absolute perfection of rectitude and holi- 
ness; in which sense they are applied to God, who 
always observes the very strictness of equity, as well 
from the justice of his own nature, as in regard to 
his creatures, Job xxxvi. 25 John xvii. 25, .) 
The truth and faithfulness of God, in performing his 
promises, the rectitude by which he is governed in 
making and in fulfilling his promises. (8.) The 
righteousness of Christ, the righteousness acceptable 
to God, the manner of becoming righteous in the 
sight of God, are other acceptations of the words, 
(4.) Righteous is spoken comparatively of men, No 


‘man is absolutely righteous; but he who practises 
justice, equity, integrity, in his conduct, behavior, 


dealings, &c. is comparatively righteous. Whoever 
in his course of life “walks in all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord, blameless,” is so far 
righteous. Hence some persons in Scripture are 
called righteous, as Noah; (Gen. vii. 1—9.) that is, a 
man of integrity and holy manners. So Abraham 
supposes (Gen. xviii. 23.) there might be fifty right- 
eous in Sodom, men who were not profligates like 
the Sodomites in general; and this sense is frequent 
in the Psalms, &c. Alms are called righteousness, 
Matt. vi. 1. (5.) Righteousness in the New Testa- 
ment is applied to God; to Christ the righteous, (1 
John ii. 1.) and tomen; but as men have, at best, 
but a broken, damaged, and imperfect righteousness, 
this word is applied to men in a very limited and 
qualified sense; and also with respect to a better 
righteousness than merely human; that obtained by 
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faith ; that freely bestowed by God, and as bestowed, 
so received, through Christ. (6.) Righteousness de- 
notes the ordinances of God, Matt. iii. 15; xxi. 32. 
(7.) Righteousness is sometimes much the same as 
holiness, Acts x.385; Eph. v.9. The righteousness 
of the Pharisees, which was in their own eyes excel- 
lent, was precise to superstition, yet was imperfect 
and worthless before God, Luke xviii. 9; Matt. ix. 
13. To acknowledge as righteous, to pronounce 
righteous, that is, to acquit. See Justirica tion. 

I. RIMMON, a city of Zebulun, 1 Chron. vi. 77. 
The same with Rrmmon-Mernoanr, Josh. xix. 13. 

Il. RIMMON, a rock to which the children of 
Benjamin retreated, Judg. xx.45 ; xxi.13; 1 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Ill. RIMMON, an idol of Damascus, where he 
had a temple, 2 Kings vy. 18. It is thought this god 
was the sun, named Rimmon, or high, because of 
his elevation. Grotius takes it for Saturn, because 
that planet is the most elevated. 

IV. RIMMON, a city in the tribes of Judah and 
Simeon, Josh. xv. 32; xix. 7; 1 Chron. iv. 32; Neh. 
xi. 29; Zech. xiv. 10. 

V. RIMMON, the father of Baanah and Rechab, 
the murderers of Ishbosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 5, 9. 

RIMMON-METHOAR, a city of Zebulun, Josh. 
xix. 13. The same with Rimon I. above. 

RIMMON-PAREZ, an encampment of Israel in 
the wilderness; from Rithmah they came to Rim- 
mon-parez, and from hence went to Libnah, Numb. 
xxxili. 19. See Exonpus. 

RINGS, ornaments for the ears, nose, legs, or fin- 
gers. ‘The antiquity of rings appears from Scripture 
and from profane authors. Judah left his ring with 
Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 18. When Pharaoh commit- 
ted the government of Egypt to Joseph, he gave him 
his ring from his finger, Gen. xli. 42. After the vic- 
tory of the Israelites over the Midianites, they offer- 
ed to the Lord the rings, the bracelets, and the golden 
necklaces, taken from the enemy, Numb. xxxi. 50. 
The Israelitish women wore rings, not only on their 
fingers, but also in their nostrils and their ears. (See 
Bracerets.) James distinguishes a man of wealth 
and dignity by the ring of gold on his finger, Jam. 
ii. 2. At the return of the prodigal son, his father 
ordered a handsome apparel for his dress, and that a 
ring should be put on his finger, Luke xvi, 22. And 
when the Lord threatened king Jeconiah with the 
utmost effects of his anger, he tells him, that though 
he wore the signet or ring upon his finger, yet he 
should be torn off, Jer, xxii. 24. See Seat. 

The ring was used chiefly to seal with, and Scrip- 
ture generally assigns it to princes and great per- 
sons; as the king of Egypt, Joseph, Ahaz, Jezebel; 
king Ahasuerus, his favorite Haman, Mordecai, king 
Darius, &c. 1 Kings xxi. 8; Esth. iii. 10, &c.; Dan. 
vi. 17. The patents and orders of these princes 
were sealed with their rings or signets, an impression 
from which was their confirmation. 

The ring was one mark of sovereign authority. 
Pharaoh gave his ring to Joseph, asa token of au- 
thority. When Alexander the Great gave his ring 
to Perdiceas, it was understood as nominating him 
his successor. When Antiochus Epiphanes was at 
the point of death, he committed to Philip, one of 
his friends, his diadem, his royal cloak and his ring, 
that he might give them to his successor, young An- 
tiochus, 1 Mac. vi. 15. Augustus, being very ill of a 
distemper which he thought mortal, gave his ring to 
Agrippa, as to a friend of the greatest integrity. 

_ We read of magical rings, to which several extraor- 
dinary effects were ascribed, either as preservatives 
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against certain evils, or for procuring certain advan. 
tages and good fortune. 

The rings and pendants for the ears, so frequent 
in Palestine and Africa, were probably superstitious 
rings, or talismans. When Jacob arrived at Canaan, 
on his return from Mesopotamia, he ordered his 
people to deliver to him “all the strange gods which 
were in their hand, and all their ear-rings which 
were in their ears,” (Gen. xxxv. 4.) which seems to 
insinuate, that those strange gods were superstitious 
and magical figures, engraven on their rings, their 
bracelets, and the pendants in their ears. Some 
commentators, however, think that these rings and 
pendants were upon the hands and jn the ears of 
their false gods. See Ear-rines, and AMULETS. 

RIPHA'TH, second son of Gomer, and grandson 
of Japhet, Gen. x.3; 1 Chron. i.6. The learned 
are not agreed what country was peopled by the de- 
scendants of Riphath. f 

RISSAH, an encampment of Israel in the wilder- 
ness. They came from Libnah to Rissah, and fron 
Rissah they went to Kehelathah, Numb. xxxiii. 22. 
See Exopus. 

RITHMAH, another encampment of Israel. 
From Hazeroth they arrived at Rithmah, whence 
they went to Rimmon-parez, Numb. xxxiii. 18. See 
Exopvs. 

RIVER, a running stream of water. The He- 
brews give the name of Tur river, without addition, 
sometimes to the Nile, sometimes to the Euphrates, 
an‘. sometimes to the Jordan. The tenor of the dis- 
course must determine the sense of this uncertain 
and indeterminate way of speaking. They give also 
the name of river to brooks and rivulets that are not 
very considerable. 

The principal rivers and brooks of Palestine were 
the Jorpan, the Arnon, the Jabbok, the Cherith, the 
Sorek, the Besor, the Kishon, the brook of Jezreel, 
the brook of Reeds or of Kanah, the Barrady, or Aba- 
nah and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. See their 
proper articles. 

The name of river is sometimes given to the sea; 
hence Jonah says (ii. 5.) he was surrounded by the 
rivers; that is, the waters of the sea, currents. Ha- 
bakkuk, (iii. 8, 9.) speaking of the passage through 
the Red sea, says, “The Lord divided the waters of 
the rivers.” So the psalmist, (Ixxiv. 15.) “The Lord 
dried up the rapid rivers,” or the rivers of strength. 
And Psalm xxiv. 2, “The Lord hath founded the 
earth upon the sea, and established it upon the riv- 
ers:” which signifies the same in both places. He- 
rodotus relates, that when Xerxes cast bonds into the 
Hellespont, and ordered it to be whipped, he said to it, 
“Ttis with good reason that nobody offers sacrifices to 
thee, O thou deceitful and turbulent river.” See Sra. 

RIZPAH, the daughter of Aiah, concubine to 
Saul; soon after whose death, Abner, the general 
of his army, fell in love with Rizpah, and took her. 
Tshbosheth, the son of Saul, who reigned at Maha- 
naim, and was supported in his regal state, only by 
the credit of Abner’s valor, resented this act, and 
upbraided him with it. Abner was so irritated at 
his reproaches, that he vowed to ruin Ishbosheth, 
and join David, 2 Sam. iii. 7, 11. 

Saul having put to death, upon some occasion, a 
great number of the Gibeonites, God, to punish their 
massacre, sent a famine into Israel, which lasted 
three years, 2 Sam. xxi. 1, 3, &c. from A. M. 2983 
to 2986. To expiate this guilt, David delivered to 
the Gibeonites Armoni and Mephibosheth, two sons 
of Saul by Rizpah, and five sons of Michal, daughter 
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of Saul, by Adriel, son of Barzillai; or rather by 
Phaltiel; (1 Sam. xxv. 44.) all of whom were 
hanged on the mountain near Gibeah, at the begin- 
ning of barley-harvest. Rizpab, upon receiving the 
intelligence, took a sackcloth and spread it upon the 
rock, where she continued from the beginning of 
harvest, till water from heaven fell on them; or till 
the Lord sent his rain on the earth, and restored its 
former fertility. She hindered the birds from tearing 
the bodies by day, and the ravenous beasts from de- 
vouring them by night. When this was related to 
David, he was moved with compassion, and sent for 
the bones of Saul and Jonathan, which were at Ja- 
besh-gilead, and deposited them in the tomb of Kish, 
the father of Saul, at Gibeah; together with the 
bones of the seven men who had been executed by 
the Gibeonites. 

ROCK, a large and natural mass of stone. Pales- 
tine, being a mountainous country, had many rocks, 
which were part of the strength of the country; for 
in times of danger the people retired to them, and 
found refuge against sudden irruptions of their ene- 
mies. When the Benjamites were overcome and 
almost exterminated by the other tribes, they secured 
themselves in the rock Rimmon: (Judg. xx. 47.) and, 
during the oppression of Israel by the Midianites, 
they were forced to hide themselves in cavities of the 
rocks, Judg. vi. 2. 

Samson, we are told, (Judg. xv. 8.) took his station 
in the rock Etam, whence he suffered himself to be 
dislodged by the persuasion of his brethren, not by 
the force of his enemies; and David, it is said, re- 
peatedly hid himself in the caves of rocks. It ap- 
pears that rocks are still resorted to, in the East, as 
paces of security, and some of them are even capa- 

le of sustaining a siege, at least equal to any the 
Philistine army could have laid to the residence of 
Samson. So we read in De la Roque: (p, 205.) 
“The grand seignior, wishing to seize the person 
of the emir, gave orders to the pacha to take him 
prisoner: he accordingly came in search of him, 
with a new army, in the district of Choui; which is 
a part of mount Lebanon, wherein is the village of 
Gesin, and close to it the rock which served for re- 
treat to the emir. It is named in Arabic Magara 
Gesin, i. e. ‘the cavern of Gesin,’ by which name it 
is famous. The pacha pressed the emir so closely, 
that this unfortunate prince was obliged to shut 
himself up in the cleft of a great rock, with a small 
number of his officers. The pacha besieged him 
here several mouths; and was going to blow up the 
rock by a mine, when the emir capitulated.” ‘Thus 
David might wander from place to place, yet find 
many fastnesses in rocks, or caverns, in which to 
hide himself from Saul. Observe, too, that this cleft 
in the rock is called a cavern; so that we are not 
obliged always to suppose that what the Scripture 
calls caves or caverns were under ground; though 
such is the idea conveyed by our English word. We 
may remark also, that before the invention of gun- 
powder, fastnesses of this kind were, in a manner, 
absolutely impregnable ; and, indeed, we have in 
Bruce accounts of very long sieges sustained by in- 
dividuals and their families, or adherents, upon 
rocks ; and which at last terminated by capitulation. 
The idea of retiring to rocks for security ; of con- 
sidering the protection of God as a rock, &c. which 
often occurs in Scripture, will now appear extremely 
natural, 

The number of caves, and dwelling places in 
rocks, which late travellers have discovered, as well 
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in parts of Judea as in Egypt, greatly exceeds what 
had formerly been supposed. Many of these are 
still occupied as retreats by the inhabitants; and 
Denon gives an account of skirmishes and combats, 
fought in the grottoes or caverns of Egypt, by the 
Arab residents, against theic ‘invaders under Buona, 
parte. On the east of the Jordan, as Seetzen re- 
ports, entire families, with their cattle and flocks, 
take possession of caves and caverns in rocks and 
secluded places, where they are not easily discov- 
ered, and whence they could not easily be dislodged. 
The people inhabiting on the Persian gulf lived in 
the same manner. For this reason they were called 
in Greek Tgoyiodi'rat, T'roglodytes, that is, people 
who dwell in caves and mountain grottoes. Those 
that inhabited the desert about Tekoah, lodged in 
caverns dug in the earth, says Jerome. The Idu- 
means had their abodes in clefts of the rocks. Jer. 
xlviii. 28, “O ye that dwell in Moab, leave the cities 
and dwell in the rock, and be like the dove that 
maketh her nests in the sides of the hole’s mouth.” 
Hither the Moabites used to retreat, in times of 
calamity. The Kenites, who dwelt south of the Dead 
sea, had similar dwellings: “And he looked on the 
Kenites, and said, Strong is thy dwelling place, and 
thou puttest thy nest in a rock,” Numb, xxiy. 21. 

In Isa. li. 1, God says to the Jews, “Look unte 
the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence ye are digged ;” that is, to Abraham and 
the patriarchs, your ancestors. 

Moses says, that God would give the Hebrews a 
country, whose rocks and stones should supply them 
with plenty of honey and oil, Deut. xxxii. 138. “He 
made him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out 
of the flinty rock.” The psalmist says, (Ixxxi. 16.) 
speaking of the miracle by which Moses drew water 
out of the rock, “ With honey out of the rock should 
I have satisfied thee.” In Palestine the bees often 
store up their honey in holes of the rocks; and it is 
to this that the Scripture alludes. Job says, (xxix. 
6.) in the same sense, that in his prosperity, “the 
rock poured out rivers of oil,” because olive-trees 
generally grew on stony mountains. 

For a description of the most eminent rocks men- 
tioned in Scripture the reader is referred to their re- 
spective articles. See also Sepurcure, and Toms. 

ROD. This word is variously used in Scripture. 
(1.) For the branches of a tree; (Gen. xxx. 37. 
(2.) For a staff or wand; (Exod. iv. 17,20.) (8. 
For a shepherd’s crook ; (Lev. xxvii. 32.) (4.) For 
a rod, properly so called, which God uses to correct 
men}; (2 Sam. vii. 14; Job ix. 34.) (5.) For a royal 
sceptre, Esth. iv. 11; Ps. xlv.6; Heb. i.8. The 
empire of the Messiah is represented by a rod of 
iron, to express its power and might, Ps. ii. 9; Rey. 
ii, 27; xii. 55 xix. 15. (6.) For a young sprout, or 
branch, to distinguish the miraculous birth of the 
Messiah from a virgin mother, (Numb. xxiv. 17.) 
“There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre 
(or rod) shall rise out of Israel.” And Isaiah says, 
(xi.) “There shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” 
In Jer. i. 11, the watchful rod, according to the hle- 
brew, isa branch or rod of an almond-tree. ‘This 
tree flourishes the earliest of any ; and the Lord in- 
tended to denote by it Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
just then ready to pour his forces upon Judea. (7,) 
For a tribe or people, Ps. Ixxiv. 2; Jer. x. 16, : 

ROE. It is probable that the Hebrew sax, tzebi, 
which is translated roe, in the English Dible, is the 
gazelle, or antelope. See ANTELOPE. 
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ROGEL, a fountain near Jerusaiem, in Judah, 
Josh. xv. 73 xviii. 16; 2 Sam. xvii. 17; 1 Kings i. 9. 
It was the fullers’ fountain, in which, probably, the 
articles were washed, by treading with the feet. It 
seems to have been not far from the fountain Silo- 
um. (See Rosenmiiller’s Bibl. Geogr. I. ii. p. 253.) 

ROGELIM, a place in Gilead, beyond Jordan, 
where Barzillai, the friend of David, lived, 2 Sain. 
XVil. 27 ¢ xix. Be, 

ROLL, see Boox. 

ROME, ROMANS. Jerome seems to have 
thought that Chittim was put for Ttaly in Numb, 
xxiv. 24, where Balaam says, “ And ships shall come 
from the coasts of Chittim, and shall afflict Ashur 
and Eber.” He translates, “Ships shall come from 
Italy.” But this ought rather to be referred to the 
Greeks, who, under Alexander the Great, invaded 
the Hebrews, at that time under the Persians. ‘The 
Greeks overthrew the Persian empire, but were 
themselves overthrown by the Romans. Jerome 
says, (on Ezek. xxvii. 6.) that the workmen of Tyre 
used what came from the isles of Italy, to make 
cabins for the captains of 'Tyrian ships. But what 
rarities could there be in these islands of Italy, that 
were not in Phanicia and the neighboring prov- 
inces? (See Currvim.) Bochart has displayed all his 
learning to support the opinion of the rabbins, who by 
Chittim understand Rome and Italy ; and he shows, 
that in this country are found cities named»Cethim 
and Echetia, as also ariver called Cethus; but he also 
brings good proofs that Chittim imports Macedonia. 

The Jews, according to the rabbins, generally 
called the Romans Idumeans ; and the Roman em- 
pire, the cruel empire of Edom. It is difficult to 
conceive their reason, since Italy and Rome are far 
from Idumea, and have never had any affinity with 
the Idumeans. When the more learned rabbins 
are asked for a reason, they maintain, with great as- 
surance and obstinacy, that the Idumeans embraced 
Christianity, settled themselves in Italy, and there 
extended their dominions, 

The Roman empire is generally thought to be de- 
noted in Dan. ii. 40, by the kingdom of iron, which 
bruises and breaks in pieces all other kingdoms; but 
Calmet thinks it is rather the empire of the Lagidse 
in Egypt, and of the Seleucidv in Syria. 

In the books of the Old Testament written in He- 
brew, we find no mention of Rome, Romans, or 
Italy. But in the Maccabees, and in the New 'Tes- 
tament, they are often mentioned. 1 Mace. viii. 1, 2, 
“Judas had heard of the fame of the Romans, that 
they were mighty and valiant men, and such as 
would lovingly accept all that joined themselves 
unto them, and make a league of amity with all that 
came unto them: and that they were men of great 
valor, It was told him also of their wars and noble 
acts, Which they had done among the Galatians, and 
how they had conquered them, and brought them 
under tribute.” Judas had also been informed of 
their conquests in Spain, &ec. that they had subdued 
Philip and Perseus, kings of Macedonia, or Chittim, 
and Antiochus the Great, king of Syria; that they 
had deprived him of various provinces; and had 
also reduced the Greeks, who attempted to resist 
them; in a word, that they confirmed in their king- 
doms all whom they desired should reign, or de- 
prived those of their crowns whom they intended to 
punish. Nevertheless, that none of them wore the 
diadem or the purple, but that they had a senate, 
consisting of three hundred and twenty senators, 
who consulted every day about the affairs of the re- 
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public ; and that they committed every year the sove 
reign magistracy to one person, who commanded 
through all their territories, and thus all were obedi- 
ent to one, without envy or jealousy. 

The first alliance between the Jews and the Ro- 
mans was made ante A. D.162.—Some years after 
this, (ante A. D. 144.) Jonathan, brother of Judas 
Maccabeus, finding the opportunity favorable, sent a 
deputation to Rome, to renew this alliance. Simon 
Maccabeus, also, sent to Rome an ambassador called 
Numenius, with a present of a great golden buckler, 
1 Mac. xiv. 24, ante A. D. 149. Before this, (ante 
A. D. 163, 2 Mac. xi. 84—36.) Quintus Memmius 
and Titus Manilius, the Roman legates, being sent 
into Syria to settle some aflairs with Antiochus Eu 
pator, interested themselves in promoting the tran 
quillity of the Jews. 

The Romans took the city of Jerusalem three 


times: first by the arms of Pompey, ante A. D. 63, 
by Sosius, ante A. D. 37; by Tews, gan.) 70, 
when both the city and the temple were destroyed. 
They reduced Judéa into a province ; that is, they 
took from it the privilege of baby a kingdom, and 
of having kingly government. First, after the ban- 
ishment of king Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, 
A. D. 16, and this continued to A. D, 37. It was 
again reduced to a province after the death of king 
Agrippa, A. D. 43; and it remained in this condition 
till it was entirely overthrown. 

The term Roman is used (1.) as denoting a person 
native or inhabitant of the city of Rome; or at least, 
of the country around that metropolis; as in the 
Epistle to the Romanus. (2.) For the power of the 
Roman government: (John xi. 48.) “The Romans 
shall come and take away both our place and nation.” 
Acts xxv. 16, “It is not the manner of the Romans 
to deliver any man to die, till we have heard his de- 
fence,” chap. xxviii. 17, &c. (3.) For a person who 
possessed the privileges attached to the citizenship of 
Rome: (Acts xxii. 25.) “Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man who isa Roman, he being as yet un- 
condemned ?” Paul, who pleads this privilege, was 
not actually a Roman, by having been born at Rome, 
or in Italy. Some think, that being born in a city 
favored with the communication of the privileges of 
the imperial city, he was competent to claim Roman 
exemptions by his birth-right; being a native of a 
niunicipium—a city thus favored, and born of parents 
thus entitled. Others think that Paul’s father had 
been rewarded with this privilege, for services ren- 
dered to the Romans, whether of a military or other 
nature; which would render it so much the more 
disgraceful to degrade, by the treatment of a slave, a 
man entitled to especial marks of honor. 'This might 
be the fact, as such a reward was received by many 
Jews, about this time. 

The Valerian law forbade that a Roman citizen 
should be bound: the Sempronian law forbade that 
he should be scourged, or beaten with rods. If any 
man falsely claimed the privileges of a Roman citi- 
zen, he was severely punished; by the emperor 
Claudius with death. 

Romans, Eristire to rue.—This is placed before 
the other Epistles of Paul, not because it was first 
composed in order of time, but because of the dignity 
of the imperial city, to which it is directed, or of the 
excellence of its contents; or of the magnificence 
and sublimity of the mysteries of which it treats. Jt 
passes for the most exalted and the most difficult of 
all Paul’s Epistles. Jerome (Epist, 151. cap. 8.) was 
of opinion, that not one book only, but many yolumes 
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were necessary, for a full explanation of it. And 
some have thought, that Peter had chiefly this Epis- 
tle in his eye, when he said, (2 Pet. iii. 15, 16.) “As 
our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wis- 
dom given unto him, hath written unto you, As also 
in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things; 
in which are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as 
they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own de- 
struction.” But others, with good reason, think 


Peter rather refers to Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. | 


See Bibl. Repository, vol. ii. p. 412, seq.) Or, per- 


aps, to what were earlier written, and to countries | 


nearer to those addressed by Peter. The dates of 
the Epistles must be considered in this reference. 
Paul’s design, in his Epistle to the Romans, is to 
terminate certain domestic disputes, which then pre- 
vailed among the believers at Rome, and divided the 
converted Jews and Gentiles into two parties. The 
Jews insisted on their birthright, and the promises 
made to their fathers ; on account of which they as- 
sumed a certain priority or preference over the con- 
verted Gentiles, whom they regarded as foreigners 
and interlopers, out of pure favor admitted into the 
society of believers, and to the participation of Chris- 
tian privileges. The Gentiles, on the other hand, 
maintained the merit of their sages and philosophers, 
the prudence of their legislators, the purity of their 
morality, and their exactness in following the law of 
nature. They accused the Jews of infidelity toward 
God, and violation of hislaws. They aggravated their 
faults, and those of their fathers, which had excluded 
the greater part of them from the inheritance of the 
saints, from the faith, &c. as witnessed by their own 
Scriptures, &c. ° 
To terminate these contentions, Paul applics him- 
self to restrain the presumption of both parties. He 
shows that neither could pretend to merit, or had rea- 
son to glory, or boast of their éMing ; which proceeded 
from the mere grace and mercy of God. He proves 
that even if the Jews had observed the law of Moses, 
and the Gentiles the law of nature, this could not have 
merited for either the grace they had received. That 
nothing but faith in Jesus Christ, enlivened by charity 
and good works, can justity us. He answers objec- 
tions by arguments taken from these principles, ec. g. 
the gratuitous vocation, or the non-vocation, of Jew 
and Gentile ; the insufficiency of the works of the law 
without faith; the superiority of the Jews above the 
Gentiles; and the infallibility of the promises of God. 
This introduces a discussion of predestination and 
reprobation, which makes a principal part of this 
Epistle, and contains some of the greatest difficulties 
init. 5 
In chapters xii—xv. the apostle gives excellent 
rules of morality, concerning mutual harmony, mutual 
forbearance, and reciprocal condescension to infirmi- 
ties, for fear of scandalizing or offending one another 
“by indiscreet liberties. He describes the false apostles, 
and exhorts believers to avoid them. Chap. xvi. con- 
tains salutations and commendations, addressed to 
particular persons. 

This Epistle was written A. D. 58, in Corinth, 
whence Paul was immediately to depart, to carry to 
Jerusalem some collections made for the saints. 
Phoebe, a deaconess of the church of Cenchrea, near 


Corinth, was the bearer of it. No doubt bas ever 
been made of its authenticity; and though it was 


addressed to the Romans, yet it was written in Greek. 
Tertius was Paul’s secretary on this occasion. 


The Marcionites a defalcations in the. 
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Epistles of Paul, especially in this to the Romans, of 
which they suppressed the last two chapters. There 
is much probability that Paul designed to finish this 
Epistle at the end of the fourteenth; but afterwards 
added the concluding chapters. At the end of the 
fifteenth chapter, we find this conclusion: “ Now the 
God of peace be with youall. Amen ;” which seems 
to show that the letter was then finished. We see the 
same conclusion no less than three times in the six 
teenth chapter, (verses 20, 24, 27.) which leads us te 
imagine that these additions were composed at inter 
vals. Probably, while waiting for an opportunity 0} 
sending it off, whether by Phabe, or by any other 
safe hand. 

Paul is supposed to have visited Rome twice. 
First, A. D. GL or 68, when he appealed to Ceesar; 
and then A. D. 65, a year before his martyrdom, 
which happened in A. D. 66. See Pau. 

ROOF, see House, p. 506, seq. 

ROOT. Covetousness is the root of all evil, 1 Tim. 
vi. 10. That is, the origin, the cause, the occasion. 
Lest any root of bitterness trouble you, Heb, xii, 15. 

The root may also denote the race, the posterity, 
Proy. xii. 3. The root of the just shall not be dis- 
turbed, shall not fail, And Jeremiah, (xii. 2.) 
“ Whence do the wicked prosper in all things? Thou 
hast planted them, and they have taken root.” In 
Daniel, and in the Maeceabees, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the persecutor of the Jews, is represented as a young 
sprout or sucker, or root of iniquity, proceeding from 
the kings, the successors of Alexander the Great. 
And Jesus Christ, in his humiliation, is described as_ 
a root ill nourished, growing in a dry and barren soil, 
Isa. iii. 2. Chap, xi. 1, 10, he is called the root of 
Jesse. (See Rom. xv. 2.) 

In the contrary sense, Paul says, (Rom. xi. 16—18.) 
that the Jews are, as it were, the root that bears the 
tree into which the Gentiles are grafted. And that 
the patriarchs are the pure and holy root of which 
the Jews are, as it were, the branches. Jesus Christ 
is the root on which Christians depend, and from 
which they derive life and subsistence, Col. ii. 7. 

ROSE, a well-known shrub. Itis evident from 
Eeelus. xxiv. 14, that the rose was a favorite with 
the Jewish people, and also, that “the rose of Jeri- 
cho” wasa very different plant from that now bear- = 
ing the same name. In Cant. ii. 1, Solomon has 
chosen the rose to represent the matchless excellences 
of the bride: “I am the rose of Sharon ;” but the 
Septuagint and Jerome, instead of rose, render, “the 
flower of the fields.’ The Chaldee, however, which 
has been followed by most western interpreters, calls 
it (in Canticles) the rose; and circumstances seem to 
determine it to be the wild rose, the uncultivated 
flower, which thereby corresponds to the lily in the 
next verse. But besjgle this rose, Scheuchzer refers 
to Hillerus, who rather seeks this flower among the 
bulbous-rooted plants, and declares for the asphodel, 
whose flowers resemble those of the lily. It is very 
fragrant, and Homer and Hesiod praise it. Hesiod 
says it grows commonly in woods; and Homer calls 
the Elysian fields, “meads filled with asphodel ;” 
words which agree with the sentiment of Solomon 
here, if we take Sharon (as seems proper enough) for 
the common fields: “I am the asphodel of the 
meadows (or woods); the lily of the valleys,” or places 
not cultivated as a garden is. _[Gesenius pronounces 
for the derivation from 5x3, a bulb, with n prefixed, as 
is often the case. The ancient versions, as the Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate, and also the 'Targum on Isaiah, 
render it by Lily, or Narcissus ; of which the latter 
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is to be preferred. The Syriac, however, renders it 
by a word signifying the Colchichum autumnale, a 
bulbous, crocus-like plant, with flowers of white and 
violet. We may, therefore, assume it to be either the 
Narcissus or the Colchicum. R. 

RUE, a well-known garden herb, Our Saviour 
reproaches the Pharisees with their superstitious 
affectation of paying the tithe of rue, which was not 
in reality subject to the law of tithe, while they 
neglected the more essential parts of the law, Luke 
xi. 42. 

RUFUS, son of Simon the Cyrenian, who assisted 
our Saviour in carrying his cross, Mark xy, 21. Ru- 
fus probably was famous among the first Christians, 
since Mark names him with distinction. Is this the 
Rufus whom Paul salutes with his mother? Rom. 


xvi. 13. Polycarp, in bis letter to the Philippians, | 


written A. D. 107, proposes Ignatius and Rufus as 
models and patterns of patience. 

There is more attached to the character of the Rufus 
mentioned in Rom. xvi. than appears at first sight; 
inasmuch as Paul calls the mother of Rufus “ his 
mother.” Now, she could not be the natural mother 
of Paul, unless Paul and Rufus were brothers; nor 
could she be the mother-in-law of Paul by natural 
relation to his wife, unless Rufus were brother-in-law 
to Paul; but of such connection we have no account, 
nor even surmise. It should seem to follow, that the 
term mother, in this place, imports that a great degree 
of intimacy had existed between Paul and the mother 
of Rufus, and that she had favored him with those 
attentions and services, truly maternal, which a 
mother might have done ; and therefore the apostle 
salutes her son Rufus and herself under this affec- 
tionate recollection. 

This leads again to an inquiry where this intimacy 
could have taken place. To answer which, we must 
recollect, that if Rufus were son of Simon the Cyre- 
nian, as Mr. Taylor maintains, and if Simeon the 
teacher at Antioch were that Simon, then, as we know 
that Paul was long at Antioch, where the wife of Sim- 
eon was with her husband, we see the time, place and 
occasion of the services rendered by the mother of 
Rufus to Paul; and of the mutual kindness and inti- 
macy between them. We know that Simon must 
have been at Antioch, an old man, the oldest of all the 
teachers settled there ; for which reason he is placed 
first on the list; doubtless, his wife also was well 
stricken in years; and very probably, her son Rufus 
and Paul were about the same age ; so that, relatively, 
they might both by familiarity be called by her, her 
sons; and both might pay her that respect, which in 
one was duty, and in the other deference and regard. 

As to the residence of this pious woman at Rome 
with her son Rufus, we may well suppose that her 
husband Simon was dead at Antioch; and that she 
accompanied her son to the capital of the empire, 
where many Jews had settled. In what capacity 
Rufus dwelt at Rome, we have no means of deter- 
mining. If he were a Christian teacher, as his father 
was, it should appear that he visited Philippi in his 
journeyings, where he suffered many adversities ; for 
Polycarp speaks of—* patience, which ye have seen 
set forth before your eyes, in the blessed Ignatius, and 
Zozimus, and Rufus, and in Paul himself.” This 
association of persons contributes to confirm to Rufus 
the character of teacher; and to mark him as the 
same Rufus, elect in the Lord, with whom Paul was 
familiar ;—his brother, not only by profession and 
grace, but also by intimacy, and, perhaps, by constant 
residence in the same family. 
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RULE, RULERS. These words are applied ta 
different stations of authority. God ruleth over all, 
and the preud Nebuchadnezzar was degraded from 
his throne till he acknowledged this truth, Dan. iv. 
26. The Messiah rules among the sons of men, ard 
even rules, in power, over his enemies, (Ps. cx. 2.) 
but in goodness over his people. Adam ruled over 
the creatures in paradise, as their superior ; over his 
wife, after the fall, as the guardian sex, and the reg- 
ulator of propriety and restraint. He reigned also 
over his posterity, as their king and judge, governing 
their social conduct as their common father. Hus- 
bands rule their wives and their own families. Pas- 
tors rule the churches which they teach. Princes 
and nobles rule to wherever their power extends ; 
and sovereign rule is over all for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of its subjects. In proportion as the sphere 
of regulating authority is enlarged, it requires greater 
energy of mind, greater capability of apprehension, 
greater fortitude, end greater rectitude, to discharge 
the duties attached to its importance, its dignity and 
its influence. 

Nothing ean describe greater unhappiness than to 
be subject te the rule and caprice of babes, (Isa. iii. 
4.) of servaats, (Lam. vy. 8.) of women, (Isa. iii. 12.) of 
the wicked, Prov. xxviii. 15; xxix. 2. 

The ruler of Joseph’s house (Gen. xliii. 16.) is Lis 
house steward ; his domestic inspector and regulator : 
the ruler of the people is the civil or judiciary magis- 
trate: (Exod. xxii. 28.) thou shalt not revile the ruler 
of thy people, especially in the discharge of his 
cjtice. 

RUMA, a city spoken of by Josephus, as a village 
ef Galilee, 2 Kings xxiii. 36. Probably the same 
with Aruman, Judg. ix. 41. 

RUMP of the sacrifices. Moses ordained that the 
rump and fat of the sheep offered for peace-offerings 
should be given to fire of the altar, Exod. xxix. 
22; Lev. iti. 9; vii.3; viii. 25; ix. 19. The rump 
was esteemed the most delicate part of the animal, 
being the fattest. Travellers, ancient and modern, 
speak of the rumps or tails of certain breeds of sheep 
in Syria and Arabia, as weighing twenty or thirty 
pounds. Herodotus says that some may be seen three 
cubits, or four feet and a half long; they drag upon 
the ground ; and for fear they should be hurt, or the 
skin torn, the shepherds put under the tails of these 
sheep little carriages, which the animals draw after 
them. The pagans had also such regard for the 
rumps or tails, that they always made them a part of 
their sacrifices. In the Description de PEgypte, (large 
folio, Paris, 1820,) is inserted a plate of an jan 
ram, remarkable for the enormous size of the tail; 
the weight of which exceeds forty-four pounds, Fr. 

To RUN is used metaphorically not only for rapid- 
ity, but for perseverance: “So run that ye may ob- 
tain” the crown, the reward. “I therefore so run, 
as not incorrectly,” not passing over the boundaries, 
the limits of the course. Heb. xii. 1, “Let us run 
with patience, perseveringly, steadily, the race set 
before us.” To run to excess of riot, (1 Pet. iv. 4.) is 
to pursue with avidity, to follow, with prolonged atten- 
tion, sensual gratifications, indulgences, &c. As men 
when running, especially when running for a prize, 
labor with great diligence, earnestness and intensity, 
the apostle uses this word to run, to express the 
course of his conduct among his Christian cenverts; 
his continued behavior towards them, (Gal. ii. 2.) 
“Jest by any means I had run, or should hereafter 
run, in yain”—lest my ministerial labors should suf- 
fer under the imputation of improper motives, con- 
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duct or management. The same apostle also says to 
his Galatian converts, (chap. y. 7.) “Ye did run well, 
who did hinder you?” Ye did run with speed and 
vigor; who came across your course, and so drove 
you back in your Christian race, your profession of 
godliness? See Race. 

RUSH, see Frage. 

RUTH, a Moabitess, who, having married Chilion, 
son of Elimelech and Naomi, who had settled in 
Moab, was left a widow, without children. Naomi, 
having lost her husband and two sons, was desirous 
to return to Betnlehem, her own country. Her two 
daughters-in-law offered to attend her. Orpah, how- 
ever, was persuaded to continue in Moab, but Ruth 
accompanied Naomi to Bethlehem. 'This happened, 
according to Usher, under Shamgar, about 120 years 
after Joshua. At Bethlehem, Ruth went out to glean, 
and providentially entered the field of a rich citizen 
of Bethlehem, named Boaz, related to Elimelech, 
her father-in-law. When Boaz came to see his har- 
vesters, he found Ruth, and bestowed favors upon 
her. In the evening she told Naomi of his civilities, 
who blessed God that he had put such sentiments in 
Boaz’s heart, and acquainted Ruth that this was their 
kinsman. At the end of harvest she desired Ruth to 
go and lie at the feet of Boaz, who winnowed his 
corn; and to do what he should advise. She went 
accordingly, and Boaz, awaking in the night, became 
alarmed. His kinswoman, however, said, “I am 
Ruth, thine handmaid; spread, therefore, thy skirt 
over thine handmaid, for thou art a near kinsman.” 
Boaz acknowledged her right, but suggested that 
there was a nearer than himself, adding, that if he 
should refuse to marry her, he would himself take 
her to wife. The next day Boaz went to the gate of 
Bethlehem, and cited before the elders of the city the 
nearest kinsman to Elimelech; on whom the duty 
devolved of marrying Ruth, the widow of Chilion. 
This person declining it, Boaz insisted that he should 
renounce his right, which he willingly did, and then 
Boaz declared his resolution to marry her himself. 
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Thus Ruth became the wife of Boaz, by whom she 
had a son called Obed, who was father to Jesse, and 
grandfather to king David. 

Tue Boox or Ruru, which contains this history, 
is placed in our Bibles between the book of Judges 
and the books of Samuel, as being the sequel of the 
former, and an introduction to the latter. Jerome 
informs us that the Jews added it to the book of 
Judges, because the transactions it relates happened 
in the time of the Judges of Israel, Judg.i. 1. And 
several of the ancient fathers make but one book of the 
Judges and Ruth. But the modern Jews commonly 
place in their Bibles, after the Pentateuch, the five 
Megilloth; (1.) The Song of Solomon; (2.) Ruth; 
(3.) The Lamentations of Jeremiah ; (4.) Ecclesiastes; 
(5.) Esther. Sometimes Ruth is placed the first of 
— five, sometimes the second, and sometimes the 
fifth. 

The scope of the author of this book, is to trace the 
genealogy of David; and in all probability, he was 
the same author as composed the first book of Sam- 
uel; in which, because he could not conveniently 
place this genealogy of David, he chose rather to give 
it separately. The writer observes, at the beginning 
of his work, that the history he was about to relate 
happened when the Judges governed Israel; there- 
fore, they ceased to govern it when he wrote. He 
also speaks of David at the end of his book ; which 
shows, that, at the earliest, it must have been written 
in the time of David. Besides, we have observed 
two ways of speaking in it, or particular phrases, 
which are only found in the books of Samuel and of 
the Kings: the first is, “The Lord do so to me, and 
more also,” Ruth i. 17. (Comp. 1 Sam. iii. 17; xiv. 
44; xx. 23; 2 Sam. iii. 9, 35; xix. 13; 1 Kings ii. 
253 5k. 23 xx» 10 3 2.Kingssvi. eg The second, 
“T have discovered to your ear ;” for 1 have told you, 
Ruth iv. 4. (Comp. 1 Sam. xx. 2; 2 Sam. vii. 27.) 

The canonicalness of this book was never disputed 5 
and Ruth the Moabitess is in the genealogy of our 
Saviour, Matt. i. 5. 
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SABAOTH, or rather Tsabaoth, a Hebrew word, 
signifying hosts or armies; Jehovah Sabaoth, is The 
Lord of Hosts ; whether we understand the host of 
heaven, or the angels and ministers of the Lord, or 
the stars and planets, which, as an army ranged in 
battle array, perform the will of God; or, lastly, the 
people of the Lord, both of the old and new covenants, 
which is truly a great army, of which God is the 
general and commander. 

The Hebrew T'saba is often used, also, to signify the 

service his ministers perform to God in the temple; 
because they are there, as it were, soldiers or guards, 
attending the court of their prince, Numb. iv. 8, 23, 
30, &c. This word is also used to express the duty 
of the women who watched at the door of the taber- 
nacle, and kept guard there during the night-time, 
Exod. xxxviii. 8. 

SABBATH, rest ; God, having created the world in 
six days, rested on the seventh; (Gen. ii, 2, 3.) that is, 
he ceased from producing new beings in this creation ; 
and because he had rested on it, he blessed or sancti- 
fied it, and apyointed it in a peculiar manner for his 
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worship. The Hebrews, afterwards, in consequence 
of this designation, and to preserve the memory of the 
creation, sanctified, by his order, the sabbath day, or 
the seventh day of the week, abstaining from all work, 
labor and servile employment, and applying them- 
selves to the service of the Lord, to the study of his 
law, and to prayer. 

The days of sabbath are taken sometimes for all 
the Jewish festivals. “Keep my sabbaths,” (Ley. 
xix. 8, 30.) that is, my feasts; as the Passover, Pente- 
cost, Feast of Tabernacles, &c. 1 Ou 

It is disputed, whether, from the beginning of the 
world, God gave the law of the sabbath ; and whether 
this day was also observed, at least among the more 
pious of the first men, as the patriarchs, before the 
promulgation of the law ;—whether this be the sense 
of those words, (Gen. ii. 2.) “And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it” -—Some fathers, and 
some Jewish doctors, have asserted the affirmative ; 
and Manasseh Ben-Israel assures us that, according 
to the tradition of the ancients, Abraham and kis pes- 
terity, having preserved the memory of the creation, 
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observed the sabbath also, in consequence of the nat- 
ural law to that purpose. It is also believed that the 
religion of the seventh day is preserved among the 
paans, and that the observation of this day is as old 
as the world itself. Philo says that the sabbath is not 
a festival peculiar to any one people or country, but is 
common to the whole world; and that it may be 
named the general and public festival, and that of the 
nativity of the world; and Josephus advances, that 
there is no city, Greek or barbarian, nor any nation, 
where the religion of the sabbath was not known. 


Aristobulus quotes Homer and Hesiod, who speak of 


the seventh day as sacred and venerable. Clemens 
Alexandrinus speaks of the sabbath in the same terms 
as Aristobulus, and he adds some passages from the 
ancients, who celebrate the seventh day. Some be- 
lieve that Job observed the sabbath day ; begause at 
the end of seven days he offered a sacrifice to the 
Lord on account of his chi'dren, Job i. 2,5. Some 
rabbins inform us that Joseph also observed the sab- 
bath in Egypt. 

But the contrary opinion is not without its sup- 
porters. The greater part of the fathers and com- 
mentators hold, that the sanctification of the sabbath, 
mentioned by Moses in the beginning of Genesis, 
signifies only that appointment then made of the 
seventh day, to be afterwards solemnized and sancti- 
fied by the Jews; nor does it appear: from, any pas- 
sages of Scripture, that the ancient patriarclis obsery- 
ed the sabbath ; or that God designed to oblige them 
thereto, before the law. Philo says that the Hebrews, 
having forgotten the day of the creation of the world, 
were again reminded of it, when God, having caused 
it to rain manna all the other days of the week, with- 
held it on the sabbath day. As to the seventh day, 
which was honored by some pagans, and of which 
they have spoken, as of a holy day, it was either ded- 
icated to Apollo, or it was an imitation of the Jewish 
sabbath, which some pagans held in honor, either out 
of superstition or devotion. 

Ezekiel (xx. 12, 20.) says expressly, that the sab- 
bath, and the other feasts of the Jews, are signs given 
by God to his people, to distinguish them from other 
nations ; “I gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign be- 
tween me and them, that they might know that I am 
the Lord that sanctify them.” And again, “Hallow 
my sabbaths, and they shall be asign between me 
and you, that ye may know that I am the Lord your 
God.” And Moses, (Deut. v. 15.) “The Lord hath 
brought thee out of Egypt, therefore the Lord thy 
God commanded thee to keep the sabbath day.” 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius and Bernard 
advance, as a matter not to be doubted, that neither 
the patriarchs before the deluge, nor those after, ob- 
served the sabbath. Ireneus says expressly, that 
Abraham had faith, and was called the friend of God, 
yet neither was circumcised, nor observed the sabbath. 
(See Selden, de Jure Nat. et Gent. lib. iii. cap. 18B— 
15; and Spencer, de Legibus Heb, lib. i. cap. iv. sec. 7.) 

God gave the precept of the sabbath to the Hebrews 
at Marah, one month after their coming out of Egypt, 
Abib 15, A. M. 2513. Manna began to fall, accord- 
ing to several of the fathers, on the Sunday, six days 
before the sabbath ; but according to others, on the 
very eve of the sabbath. Bowever this may be, it 
was probably on occasion of the manna, that God 
commanded the Hebrews to observe the seventh day ; 
and not to go out to gather any on that day, for that 
none would fall. The same command of celebrating 
the sabbath occurs several times in the law, Exod. 
xx. 8—11; Lev. xxiii. 3; Deut. v. 12. 
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In Exod. xxxi. 13; xxxv. 2, it is said, that God 
established his sabbath among the children of Israel, 
as a sign to make them remember that he is the Lord 
who sanctifies them. Adding that whosoever shall 
profane the sabbath shall be punished with death. 
We sce the execution of this law on the man who, 
having gathered wood on the sabbath day, and was 
stoned, Numb. xv. 32, 35. On other holy days it was 
allowed to light a fire, and to dress victuals ; but this 
was expressly forbidden on the sabbath day, Exod. 
xxxyv. 2,8. The rabbins confine this prohibition to 
servile works only ; as to bake bread, to dress meat, 
to forge metals, &c. They suppose that for such sort 
of works, it is forbidden to lighta fire, but not for one 
to warm himself. 

On the sabbath day the ministers of the temple 
entered on their week ; and those who had attended 
the foregoing week, went out. They placed on the 
golden table new loaves of shew-bread, and took away 
the old ones, Ley. xxiv. 8. Also, on this day were 
offered particular sacrifices of two lambs for a burnt- 
offering, with the wine and the meal. The sabbath 
was celebrated, as the other festivals, from evening to 
evening. 

The first obligation of the sabbath expressed in the 
law, is to sanctify it; (Numb. xxviii.9, 10; Exod. xx. 
8.) “ Remember to sanctify the sabbath day.” It is 
sanctified by doing good works in it; by prayers, 
praises and thanksgivings, by public and private 
worship of God, by the study of his law, by justice 
and innocence, and tranquillity of mind. The second 
obligation is that of rest: “'Thou shalt do no work on 
the sabbath.” Meaning any servile or laborious work, 
that might fix the mind, and interrupt that attention 
which is due to God, and which is necessary when 
we pay acceptable worship to him.. The Jews have 
varied about the manner in which they ought to ob- 
serve the rest of the sabbath. In the time of the 
Maccabees they durst not so much as defend them- 
selves from an enemy on this day, even in the most 
pressing necessity, 1 Mac. ii. 32, 33, &e. Since that 
time they have not scrupled to take arms, and stand 
on their necessary defence. But it may be seen by 
Josephus, that they would not attack their enemies, 
nor hinder them from adyancing their works ; nor 
would they march with their armies, even in time of 
war, or in the enemy’s country, on the sabbath day. 
(Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 3; xiii.cap. 1.16.) Inthe time of 
our Saviour, they would water their cattle, or take out 
of a ditch a beast that had happened to fall in on the 
sabbath day; but by a false delicacy they could not 
bear with our Saviour’s healing the sick on that day, 
Matt. xii. 11,12. Since that time they have deter- 
mined, that a man might give food to a beast that had 
fallen into a pit, but must not take him out on that 
day. The Jews complained of our Saviour’s disciples, 
who, passing through the corn-fields on the sabbath 
day, gathered some ears of corn, and rubbed them 
between their hands, in order to eat the grain. This 
action, however, our Saviour excused, from the neces- 
sity of the thing, and because they had need of nour: 
ishment; adding, that the priests themselves in the 
temple do work, which, every where else, and in every 
one else, would be esteemed a violation of the sab- 
bath ; that the Son of man was Lord of the sabbath ; 
and that the sabbath was made for man, not mau for 
the sabbath. 

The rabbins reckon thirty-nine primary prohibi- 
tions, which ought to be observed on the sabbath, and 
several other secondary ones dependent on them. 
| Their number is, in fact, so great, that it is almost im 
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ossible to keep them all; and the rabbins affirm, that 
if the people of Israel could keep but two sabbaths 
as they ought to be kept, they should soon see them- 
selves delivered fromthe evils under which they groan. 
Their scrupulosity even forbids to peel or to roast an 
apple ; to kill a flea, a fly, or other insect, if it is so 
big that the sex may be distinguished ; to sing, or to 
pay on an instrument, so loud as to awaken a child. 

et, notwithstanding all this, the Samaritans pretend, 
that the Jews are not religious enough in their obser- 
vation of the sabbath. As for them, they will not 
light a fire on this day : they abstain from the use of 
marriage: they do not stir from their places, save only 
to go to the house of the Lord: they employ them- 
selves wholly in reading the Jaw, in prayers and 
thanksgivings. (Letter of the Samaritans to Mr. 
Huntington.) 

Of all the festivals God has enjoined, there are 
none of which the Jews are so jealous, or of which 
they speak so magnificently, as of the sabbath. They 
eall it their spouse, because God has given it to 
them, specially, exclusive of all other nations. Leo 
of Modena, who alone is equivalent to all the modern 
Jews, says, the rabbins have reduced all that is for- 
bidden on the sabbath day, to thirty-nine heads, each 
of which have their circumstances and dependences. 
But they are of little importance, and their enumera- 
tion would oceupy much space. 

Such profane authors as have ventured to speak of 
the origin of the sabbath, have shown their ignorance 
of Jewish affairs. Tacitus thought they observed 
the sabbath in honor of Saturn, to whom Saturday 
was consecrated by the pagans. But Plutarch as- 
Serts that it was kept in honor of Bacchus, who is 
called Sabbos ; and because in the festivals of this 
false deity they used to cry Sabot. Apion, the gram- 
marian, maintained that the Jews celebrated the 
sabbath in memory of their being. cured of a shame- 
ful disease, which in the Egyptian language was 
called Sabbosis. Pagan authors speak pretty fre- 
quently of the fast of the sabbath; as if the Jews 
had ordinarily fasted on this day ; whereas fasting 
was utterly forbidden on the sabbath. 

The obligation of devoting a portion of our time 
_ to God, to be employed in his worship and service, is 
founded on natural right and reason. The law had 
fixed this to the seventh day, that is, the sabbath, for 
the nation of the Jews. It is believed by some that 
the apostles, to honor the day of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, determined it to every seventh day, and fixed 
it on the Sunday, that is, the first day of the week 
among the Hebrews;/and the day dedicated to the 
sun among the pagans. The change of the day, 
however, is rather to be gathered from the practice of 
the Christian church, than as clearly enjoined in the 
New Testament. It appears that believers came to- 

ether on this day to break bread, that collections 

x the poor were then made, and put into the gen- 
eral treasury of the church ; (as we understand 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2.) that on this day exhortations and discourses 
were made to the people ; and in short, we have the 
various parts of public worship noted, as being per- 
formed on this day. It will follow, that we may 
safely imitate those examples which the apostles and 
rimitive Christians have left us; and whatever ob- 

pies the Jews might lie under to the observance 
of the Saturday sabbath, they do not bind Christians ; 
because those obligations were national, not general ; 
and were commemorative, in some degree, of Israel- 
itish events, in which others have no interest ; where- 
as, the resurrection sabbath commemorates an event 
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in which all Christians throughout the world are in- 
terested, and for which no equal mode of commem- 
oration can be devised. We have then good exam- 
ple and strong propriety in behalf of our obseryation 
of the Lord’s day, as a religious festival, though not 
as a Jewish sabbath ; and the same principles in- 
fluenced the Christians of early ages. 

We are informed by Eusebius, that from the be- 
ginning the Christians assembled on the first day of 
the week, called by them the “Lord’s day,” for 
the purposes of religious worship, “to read the 
Scriptures, to preach, and to celebrate the Lord’s 
supper ;” and Justin Martyr observes, “that, on the 
Lord’s day, all Christians in the city, or country 
meet together, because that is the day of our Lord’s 
resurrection, and then we read the writings of the 
apostles and prophets; this being done, the president 
makes an oration to the assembly, to exhort them te 
imitate and to practise the things they have heard ; 
then we all join in prayer, and after that we celebrate 
the sacrament. Then they who are able and willing 
give what they think proper, and what is collected is 
laid up in the hands of the president, who distributes 
it to. orphans and widows, and other necessitous 
Christians, as their wants require.” (See 1 Cor. xvi. 
2.) <A very honorable conductand worship! would 
to God it were more prevalent among us; with the 
spirit and piety of primitive Christianity ! 

John says, (Rev. i. 10.) “I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day ;” so called, doubtless, to preserve the 
remembrance of his resurrection, which was the 
completion of our redemption. Barnabas, in his 
Epistle, says, that we joyfully celebrate the eighth 
day, in memory of the resurrection of our Saviour, 
because it was on this day he rose again, and as- 
cended into heaven ; and Ignatius the martyr, in his 
letter to the Magnesians, would have us honor this day 
of the Lord, this‘day of the resurrection, as the first 
and most excellent of days. 

A Sassaru Day’s Journry.— Pray ye that your 
flight be not in the winter, neither on the sabbath 
day,” says our Saviour to his disciples, when dis- 
coursing to them of the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem, Matt. xxiv. 20. And Luke informs us, 
(Acts i. 12.) that the mount of Olives was distant 
from Jerusalem about a sabbath day’s journey. The 
rabbins generally fix this distance at two thousand 
cubits, Josephus says, that the mount of Olives was 
five stadia from Jerusalem, which makes six hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces. Thus the journey that 
was allowable on a sabbath day was about six or 
seven hundred paces, or something more. Origen 
says that the journey of a sabbath day is one mile 
or two thousand cubits. The Jews also used to 
make a mile consist of two thousand cubits ; so that 
their cubit must be two feet and a half, since their 
mile contains a thousand paces, or five thousand feet, 
taking their paces at five feet each. Maimonides 
will have it, that he who does not know exactly the 
distance of a place, may walk on the sabbath day 
two thousand moderate paces, which makes a thou- 
sand geometrical paces of five feet each. Epipha- 
nius says, (Heres. Ixvi.) that the Jews believe they 
are forbidden from walking on the sabbath day 
above six stadia, or seven hundred and fifty paces. 
The Syriac translator of the Acts of the Apostles 
puts about seven stadia for a sabbath day’s journey ; 
which is according to what some rabbins say, that a 
mile is seven stadia and a half. 

Tue Seconp SaBBaTH AFTFR THE First (Luke 
vi. 1.) is an expression which has much divided coin- 
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mentators. Some have taken it for the second, others 
for the last, day of unleavened bread ; and some, for 
the day of Pentecost. The Passover was the first 
sabhath, according to them, and Pentecost the sec- 
ond. Others have thought, that the first grand sab- 
bath was the first sabbath of the civil year, in the 
month Tizri; and that the second grand sabbath 
was the first of the holy year, or of the month Nisan. 
But Joseph Scaliger, who is followed by most com- 
mentators, supposes it to have been the first sabbath 
which followed the second day of unleavened bread. 
Indeed, the Greek word devregimgwros properly means 
the first after the second. 'This second day of the Pass- 
over was a festival, in which the fruits of the harvest 
were offered to God, Lev. xxiii. 5, 9. From this 
second day, the Jews thus reckoned their sabbaths 
from the Passover to Pentecost; the first was called 
the first [sabbath] after the second [day of unleavened 
bread.] The second was called the second [sabbath ] 
after the second [day of unleavened bread.} The 
third was called the third [sabbath] after the second 
{day of unleavened bread.] And so of the rest, 
as far as the seventh [sabbath] after the second 
{day of unleavened bread.] This seventh sabbath 
immediately preceded Pentecost, which was cele- 
brated the fiftieth day after the second day of un- 
leavened bread. 

Tue PREPARATION FOR THE SapBaru is the Fri- 
day before; for as it was forbidden to make a fire, to 
bake bread, or to dress victuals, on the sabbath day, 
they provided on the Friday every thing needful for 
their sustenance on the sabbath. 

SABBATICAL YEAR was to be celebrated 
among the Jews from seven years to seven years, 
when the land wus to rest, and be left without cul- 
ture, Exod. xxiii. 10; Lev. xxv. 2, 3, &c. They 
were then to set slaves at liberty, and each was to 
re-enter on his inheritance that had been alienated. 
God appointed the observation of the sabbatical year, 
to preserve the remembrance of the creation of the 
world ; to enforce the acknowledgment of his sove- 
reign authority over all things, particularly over the 
land of Canaan, which he had given to the Hebrews, 
by delivering up the fruits of their fields to the poor 
and the stranger. It was a kind of tribute which 
they paid for it to the Lord. Besides, he intended 
to inculcate humanity on his people, by commanding 
that they should resign to the slaves, to the poor, to 
strangers and to brutes, the produce of their fields, 
of their vineyards, and of their gardens, Lev. xxv. 
2, &c. 

It has been much disputed, at what season of the 
year the sabbatical year began. Some have been of 
opinion, that it began on the first month of the sa- 
ered year, that is, Nisan, or in the spring. Others 
think it began at the first month of the civil year, or 
Tizri (September). Moses does not explain himsclf 
on this matter very clearly. He says only, that the 
land shall not be cultivated, and that there shall be 
no harvest that year. In Palestine, the time of sow- 
ing wheat and barley was in autumn; barley-harvest 
began at the Passover, and wheat-harvest at Pente- 
cost. Therefore, to enter into the spirit of the law 
for observing the’rest of the sabbatical year, that the 
land may not remain two years without cultivation, 
we must necessarily begin it at autumn, after the 
crops were gathered: they did not till the land in 
autumn, and they had no harvest after the winter ; 
but the autumn following they began again to cultivate 
‘the land, that they might reap their harvests in the 
spring and summer following. 
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In the sabbatical year all debts were remitted, and 
slaves were set at liberty, Deut. xv. 12; Exed. xxi. 2. 
But were debts absolutely forgiven, or was the pay- 
ment of them only suspended? Several think, that 
this remission was absolute, and that all debts were 
totally extinguished in the sabbatical year. The 
caution of rich men, noticed by Moses, (Deut. xv. 9.} 
who would not lend to their brethren at the approach 
of the sabbatical year, seems to prove, that after this 
year nothing was to be hoped for from their debtors. 
For if the payment of debts were only suspended till 
this year was over and past, it would not have been 
a sufficient motive to binder them from lending. As 
there was no lending for interest in the ease, which 
was forbidden to the Hebrews toward their brethren, 
as it could only be a simple loan, the creditor might 
require it again either before or after the sabbatical 
year, on the supposition of those who think that the 
remission was not absolute. Others, as the rabpins 
and Grotius, distinguish between debts mortgaged on 
security (the contracts of which included a clause of 
perpetual debt) and simple contracts ; the last being 
for ever acquitted on the sabbatical year, but not the 
others. Menochius also thinks, that the remission of 
debts was general and e solute, but not of loans or 
deposits. 'This regarded only the natural Hebrews, 
or proselytes to Judaism, and not strangers, 

I. SABEANS, the inhabitants of the country 
called Sepa, Heb. xap. This appears to have been 
the great island or rather peninsula of JMeroé, in 
northern Ethiopia, or Nubia, formed between the 
Nile and the Astaboras, now Atbara. Upon this pe- 
ninsula lay a city of the like name; the ruins of 
which are still visible a few miles north of the mod- 
ern Shendy. (Riippel’s Reisen, p. 85.) Meroé was a 
city of priests, whose origin is lost in the highest an- 
tiquity. (See Eaypr, p. 373.) The monarch was 
chosen by the priests from among themselves; and 
the government was entirely theocratic, being man- 
aged by the priests according to the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon. 'This was the Seba of the Hebrews, accord- 
ing to Josephus, (Antiq. ii. 10. 2.) who mentions, at 
the same time, that it was conquered by Cambyses, 
and received from him the name Meroé, after his sis- 
ter. 
Seba and its inhabitants, in Seripture. In Gen. x. 7, 
their ancestor is said to be a son of Cush, the progen- 
itor of the Ethiopians. In Isa. xliii. 3, and Ps. Ixxii. 
10, Seba is mentioned as a distant and wealthy coun- 
try ; in the former passage it is connected with Egypt 
and Ethiopia; and Meroé was one of the most im- 
portant commercial cities of interior Africa, (Heeren’s 
TIdeen, II. i. p. 397.) Finally, in Isg xlv. 14, the Sa 
beans are said to be tall of stature. In like manner, 
Herodotus (iii. 20.) says of the Ethiopians, among 
whom the Sabeans are to be reckoned, that they were 
“the tallest of men;” and Solinus affirms, (Poly- 
hist. c. 30.) that “ the Ethiopians are twelve feet high.” 
This shows at least a coincidence between the ac- 
counts of Scripture and of profane writers ; and goes 
to confirm the testimony of Josephus above given, 
that Seba was the same with Meroé. *R. 

II. SABEANS, the inhabitants of the country 
called Sursa, Heb. sav. There are no less than 
three persons of the name of Sheba mentioned in 
Scripture as the ancestors of tribes. (1.) A grandson 
of Cush, Gen, x. 7.—(2.) A son of Joktan, Gen. x. 
28.—(3.) A son of Jokshan, the son of Abraham by 
Keturah. The similarity of the names Joktan and 
Jokshan, in the two last cases, would almost lead to 
the supposition, that these two Shebas were the 
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same person. At any rate, they all seem to have set- 
tled in Arabia Felix, probably in the southern part 
of it; and even if they were originally differeut per- 
sons, yet they would appear to have been at a later 

riod confounded; and the name Sabeans to have 

en applied indiscriminately to the descendants of 
all. Indeed, in Job i. 15, where the Sabeans are said 
to haye plundered Job, the name seems to stand for 
Arabians, or Arab robbers, generally. 


The Sheba of Scripture appears to be the Saba of 
Strabo, (xvi. 4. 2.) situated towards the southern part of 


Arabia, at a distance from the coast of the Red sea, 
the capital of which was Mariaba, or Mareb; whence 
Abulfeda affirms that Mareb and Saba were synony- 
mous names. (See Bibl. Repos. No. 8 Art. 2. fourth 
note.) The queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon, (1 
Kings x. 1, seq; 2 Chron. ix. 1, seq.) and made him 
presents of gold, ivory and costly spices, was most 
probably the mistress of this region; indeed, the 
Sabeans were celebrated, on account of their impor- 
tant commerce, in these very products, among the 
Greeks also, (Strabo, ibid.) Isa. lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20; 
Tizek. xxvii. 223 Ps. Ixxii. 10,15; Joel iii. 8; Job vi. 
19. The tradition of this visit of the queen of Sheba 
to Solomon, has maintained itself among the Arabs ; 
who eall her Balkis, and affirm that she became the 
wife of Solomon. The 27th Sura of the Koran has 
taken up this tradition and probably exaggerated it. 
She is also registered in the series of the sovereigns of 
Yemen. (Pococke’s Specim. Hist. Arab. p. 277.) 

It would seem that the two names Seba and Sheba, 
Heb. sap and xaw, have often been confounded ; and 
hence, Sheba has often been referred to Ethiopia, the 
proper location of Seba. In this way the queen of 
Sheba is also often regarded as queen of Ethiopia, 
even by the Ethiopians themselves, who also have 
traditions respecting her. See more ou this subject 
under SurBa; and also the article Erniopra. *R. 

SABTAH, the third son of Cush, (Gen. x. 7.) peo- 
pled part of Arabia Feelix, where is a city called 
Sabta, and a people called Sabatheans, 

SABTECHA, fifth son of Cush, who also peopled, 
as is thought, part of Arabia, or some country toward 
Assyria, or Armenia, or Caramania; for in all these re- 

ions are found traces of the name Sabtecha, Gen. x. 7. 

SACK, SACK-CLOTH. These are pure He- 
brew words, and have spread into almost all lan- 
guages, Sack-cloth is a very coarse stuff, often of 
hair. In great calamities, in penitence, in trouble, they 
wore sack-cloth about their bodies, 2 Sam. iii. 31. 
“Gird yourselves with sack-cloth, and mourn for 
Abner.”—* Let us gird ourselves with sack-cloth ; 
and let us go, and implore the clemency of the king 
of Israel,” 1 Kif%s xx. 31. Ahab rent his clothes, 
put ona shirt of hair cloth next to his skin, fasted, 
and lay upon sack-cloth, 1 Kings xxi, 27. When 
Mordecai was informed of the destruction threatened 
to his nation, he put on sack-cloth, and covered his 

head with ashes, Esth. iv. Job says, that he sewed a 
sack over his flesh, chap. xvi. 15. The prophets 
were often clothed in sack-cloth; and generally in 
coarse clothing. The Lord bids Isaiah put off the 
sack-cloth from about his body, and to go naked, 
sa. xx. 2, Zechariah says, (xiii. 4.) that false proph- 
ets should no longer prophesy in sack-cloth, to de- 
eeive the simple. Jobn (Rey. xi. 3.) says, that the 
two prophets of God should prophesy 1260 years, 
clothed in sack-cloth. Baruch intimates, that this 
habit of sack-cloth was that in which good people 
¢lothed themselves when they went to prayers, Ba- 
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pears from numerous passages of Scripture , and it 
is very credible, also, that it was used for enwrapping 
the dead, when about to be buried. So that its be- 
ing worn by survivors was a kind of assimilation to 
the shroud, or dress, of the departed ; as its being 
worn by penitents was an implied confession of what 
their guilt exposed them to, that is, death. This we 
gather from an expression of Chardin, who, in his 
description of Ispahan, says—Kel Anayet, the Shah’s 
buffoon, made a shop in the seraglio, “which he 
filled with pieces of that coarse kind of stuff of which 
winding-sheets for the dead are made.” And again 
—“the sufferers die by hundreds ;—mortuary wrap- 
ping-cloth is doubled in price.” So that, however, in 
later ages, some eastern nations might bury in linen, 
yet others still retained the use ofa coarser material, 
that is, sack-cloth. 

In times of joy, or on hearing good news, those 
who were clad in sack-cloth tore it from their bodies, 
and cast it from them, Ps. xxx. 11. 

SACKBUT, a wind musical instrument, like a 
trumpet, which may be lengthened or shortened. 
Italian trombone. R. 

SACRIFICE was an offering made to God on 
his altar, by the hand of a lawful minister. Sacrifice 
differed from oblation: in a sacrifice there was a real 
change or destruction of the thing offered ; whereas 
an oblation was but a simple offering or gift. As 
men have always been bound to acknowledge the 
supreme dominion of God over them, and over what- 
ever belongs to them, and as there have always been 
persons who have conscientiously acquitted them- 
selves of this duty; we may aflirm, that there have 
always been sacrifices in the world. Adam and bis 
sons, Noah and his descendants, Abraham and _ his 
posterity, Job and Melchisedec, before the Mosaic 
law, offered to God real sacrifices. ‘That law did 
but settle the quality, the number, and other cir- 
cumstances of sacrifices. Before that, they offered 
fruits of the earth, the fat or the milk of animals; 
the fleeces of sheep ; or the blood and the flesh of vic- 
tims. Every one pursued his own mode of acknowl- 
edgment, his zeal, or his devotion: but among the 
Jews, the law appointed what they were to ofler, 
and in what quantities. Before the law, every one 
was priest and minister of his own sacrifice ; at least 
he was at liberty to choose what priest he pleased, 
in offering his victim. Generally, this honor be- 
longed to the most ancient, or the head of a family, 
to princes, or to men of the greatest virtue and in- 
tegrity. But after Moses, this was, among the Jews, 
confined to the family of Aaron. 

It is disputed, whether, at first, there were any 
other sacrifices than burnt-offerings: no other ap- 
pear in Scripture. ‘The Talmudists assure us, that 
Abel offered only holocausts, consuming the flesh of 
the vietim by fire ; because it was not allowed to eat 
it. Grotius is of opinion, that this patriarch did not 
offer a bloody sacrifice. The text of Moses informs 
us, (Gen. iv. 4.) that he offered “ of the firstlings of 
his flocks, and of the fat thereof.” 

We are told by Servius, that the ancients put no 
fire to sacrifices, but obtained it by their prayers ; and 
most of the fathers think it was thus that God ac- 
cepted the sacrifice of Abel: he consumed it, say 
they, by fire from heaven; which favor was not 
youchsafed to Cain’s sacrifice. In the same manner 
he consumed the sacrifices offered at Aaron’s conse- 
cration, those offered by Gideon, those offered by 
Solomon, at the dedication of his temple, those of 
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Maccabees, at restoring the worship of the temple, 
after the profanation by Antiochus E!/piphanes. 

The Hebrews had properly but three sorts of sac- 
rifices ; (1.) the burnt-offering or holocaust ; (2.) the 
sacrifice for sin, or sacrifice of expiation ; (8.) the 
pacific sacrifice, or sacrifice of thanksgiving. Be- 
side these, were several kinds of offerings, of corn, 
of meal, of cakes, of wine, of fruits ; and one manner 
of sacrificing, which has no relation to any now 
mentioned, that is, the setting at liberty one of the 
two sparrows offered for the purification of leprous 
persons; (Lev. xiv. 4, 5, &c.) also the scape-goat, 
which was taken to a distant and steep place, whence 
it was thrown, Lev. xvi. 10, 26. These animals, 
thus left to themselves, were esteemed victims of 
expiation, loaded with the sins of those who oflered 
them. 

The holocaust was offered and burnt up, on the 
altar of burnt-offerings, without any reserve to the 
ey who gave the victim, or to the priest who 
<illed and sacrificed it; only the priest had the skin ; 
for before the sacrifices were offered to the Lord, 
their skins were flayed off, and their feet and entrails 
were washed. (See Lev. vii. 8.) 

The sacrifice for sin, or for expiation, or the puri- 
fication of a man who bad fallen into any offence 
against the law, was not entirely consumed on the 
fire of the altar. No part of it returned te him who 
had given it, but the sacrificing priest had & share of 
it. If it were the high-priest who had offended 
through ignorance, he offered a calf without blem- 
ish; he brought it to the door of the tabernacle, put 
his hand on the head of the sacrifice, confessed his 
sin, asked pardon for it, killed the ealf, &c. (See 
Lev. iv. v.) If it were the whole people which had 
offended, they were to offer a calf, in like manner. 
The elders shall bring it to the altar of the tabernacle, 
shall put their hands upon its head, confess their 
offence, &c. If it bea prince of the people who had 
offended, he shall offer a goat, shall bring it to the 
door of the tabernacle, shall put his hands upon its 
head, shall confess his sin, &c. Calmet remarks, 
that though Moses orders a goat, it is understood, 
that they might offer a ram. (See Ley. vii. 1—4, and 
compare Ley. v. 6,7.) If it be a private person who 
has committed an offence, he shall make an offering 
ofasheep, or ashe-goat without blemish, shall present 
it to the priest at the door of the tabernacle, shall put 
his hands wpon the head of the sacrifice. The priest 
shall sacrifice it, &c. (See Ley. iv. v.) But if he be not 
of ability to offer a sheep, or a she-goat, he shall offer 
two turtles, or two young pigeons; one for his sin, 
the other for a burnt-offering. That which is for the 
burnt-offering, shall be entirely consumed on the fire 
of the altar, ‘That which is to be offered for his sin, 
shai be presented to the priest, who shall kill it, &c. 
If the person was extremely poor, he might offer the 
tenth part ofan ephah of meal, that is, a little more 
than a’ gallon of meal, without oil or spice. He pre- 
sented it to the priest, who took a handful of it, and 
threw it on the fire: the rest was for himself. (For 
other circumstances belonging to this subject, see 
Lev. v. 15,16; vi. 1—3.) When a ram was offered, 
his rump, or tail, was burnt along with the rest of the 
fat. But if it were a goat, the fat only was burnt, 
Ley. vii. 2, 3. See Rump. 

The peace-offering was offered to return thanks to 
God for benefits; or to solicit favors from him ; or to 
satisfy private devotion ; or simply, for the honor of 
God. The Israelites offered this when they pleased ; 
no law obliged them to it. They were free to choose 
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what animal they would, among such as were al- 
lowed to be sacrificed, No distinction was observed 
of age, or sex, of the victim, as in the burnt sacrifices, 
and the sacrifices for sin, Lev, iii, The law only re- 
quired that the victim should be without blemish. 
He who presented it came to the door of the taberna- 
cle, put his hand on the head of the vietim, and killed 
it he priest poured out the blood about the altar 
of burnt sacrifices: he burnt on the fire of the altar 
the fat of the lower belly, that which covers the kid- 
neys, the liver and the bowels. And if it were a 
Jamb, or a ram, he added to it the rump of the animal, 
which, in that country, is very fat. Before these 
things were committed to the fire of the altar, the 
priest put them into the hands of the offerer, then 
made him lift them up on high, and wave them 
toward the four quarters of the world, the priest sup- 
porting and directing his hands. The breast and the 
right shoulder of the sacrifice belonged to the priest 
that performed the service ; and it appears, that each 
of them were put into the hands of him who offered 
them; though Moses mentions only the breast of the 
animal. After this, all the rest of the sacrifice be- 
longed to him who presented it, and he might eat it 
with his family and friends, at his pleasure, Lev. viii. 
30, &c. : 

The sacrifices or offerings of meal, or liquors, 
which were offered for sin, were in favor of the poorer 
sort, who could not afford to sacrifice an ox, or goat, 
or sheep, Lev. vi. 14, &c. They contented them- 
selves with offering meal or flour, sprinkled with 
oil, with spice (or frankincense) over it. And the 
priest, taking a handful of this flour, with all the 
frankincense, sprinkled them on the fire of the altar ; 
and all the rest of the flour was his own: be was to 
eatit without leaven in the tabernacle, and none but 
priests were to partake of it. As to other offerings, 
fruits, wine, meal, wafers, or any thing else, the priest 
always cast a part on the altar, the rest belonged to 
him and the other priests. These offerings were 
always accompanied with salt and wine, but were 
without leaven, Lev. ii. 

Sacrifices, in which they set at liberty a bird, or a 
goat, were not properly such ; because there was no 
shedding of blood, and the victim remained alive; . 
e. g. the sparrow offered for the purification of a leper, 
or of a house spotted with leprosy, Lev. xiv. A 
couple of sparrows were presented to the priest, or 
two clean birds, with a bundle of hyssop, tied witha 
searlet string. The priest killed one of the birds 
over running water, which was in a clean and new 
earthen vessel ; afterwards, tying the living sparrow 
to the bundle of cedar and hyssop, with the tail turn- 
ed towards the handle of the vessel,*he plunged it in 
the water mingled with the blood of the first spar- 
row ; sprinkled the Jeper, or the house, witb it, and 
then set the living sparrow at liberty, to go where it 
pleased. 

The other animal set at liberty was a goat; on the 
day of solemn expiation. See Goat, Scapr. 

Sacrifices of birds were offered on three occasions. 
(1.) For sin, when the person offering was not rich 
enough to provide an animal for a vietim, Lev. v. 7, 
8. (2.) For purification of a woman after her lying-in, 
Ley. xii. 6, 7. When she could offer a ner and a 
young pigeon, she gave both ; the lamb for a burnt- 
offering, the pigeon for a sin-offering. But if she 
were notable to offer a lamb, she gave a pair of 
turtles, or a pair of young pigeons; one for a burnt- 
offering, the other for a sin-offering. (3.) They 
offered two sparrows for those who were purified 
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from the leprosy ; one was a burnt-offering, the other 
Was a scape-Sparrow, as above, Lev. xiv. 4, &c. 
49—5l1. 

For the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, see Pass- 
OVER. 

The tual sacrifice (Exod. xxix. 38—40; 
Numb. xxviii. 3.) was a daily offering of two lambs.on 
the altar of burnt-offerings ; one in the morning, the 


but by a small fire, that they might continue burning 
the longer. 4the lamb of the morning was offered 


about sunrise, after the incense was burnt on the | 


Iden altar, and before any other sacrifice. That 
in the evening was offered between the two even- 
ings, that is, at the decline of day, and before night. 
With each of these victims was offered half a pint 
of wine, half a pint of the purest oil, and an assaron, 
or about five piuts, of the finest flour. 

Such were the sacrifices of the Hebrews ; sacrifices, 
indeed, very imperfect, and altogether incapable, in 
themselves, to purify the soul! Paul has described 
these and other ceremonies of the law, “as weak and 
-beggarly elements,” Gal. iv. 9. They represented 
grace and purity, but they did not communicate it. 
They convinced the sinner of the necessity to purify 
himself, and make satisfaction to God ; but they did 
not impart holiness to him. Sacrifices were only 
prophecies and figures of the true sacrifice, which 
eminently includes all their virtues and qualities ; be- 
ing at the same time holocaust, a sacrifice for sin, and 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving; containing the whole 
substance and efficacy, of which the ancient sacrifices 
were only representations. The paschal lamb, the 
daily burnt-offerings, the offerings of flour and wine, 
and all other oblations, of whatever nature, promised 
and represented the death of Jesus Christ. See 
further on Covenanr. 

The sacrifice of a humble and contrite heart is 
‘that which, on our part, constitutes the whole merit 
of what we can offer to God, Ps.li.17. “The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” The Jews, 
without these dispositions, could not present any 
offering agreeable to God; and he often explains 
himself on this matter in the prophets, Ps. xl. 6: Isa. 
i. LI—14; Jer. xxxv. 15; Amos v. 21, 22; Hos. xiv. 
2—4; Joel ii. 12, 18, &c.; Ps. li. 16. 

The very natural notion common to mankind, that 
whatever we most value must be offered to God, has 
prevailed in seyeral nations, so far as to induce them 
to offer human sacrifices. But it is not agreed who 
first introduced this custom. Some ascribe it to Hus, 
or Saturn, who, they say, practised it among the 
Pheenicians, offering up to the gods his own son 
Jehoud, whom he had by the nymph Anabreth. 
Philo insinuates that the custom of offering such 
sacrifices was known in Canaan before Abraham; 
and some learned men think; that the example of 

people abated much of that horror Abraham 


herwise have had, at the intention of sacri- 
own son. But it is much more probable, 
tham’s example, misunderstood and ill ap- 
to this custom. Some learned men 
t among the Canaanites and Mo- 
ted themselves with making their 
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reigned after his father, 2 Kings xvi. 3, compared with 
ch. xviii. 1. 

In Ley. xx. 1—3, it is said, “ Whosoever he be of 
the children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn 
in Israel, that giveth any of his seed to Moloch, he 
shall surely be put to death, the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones. And I will set my face 


| against that man, and will cut him off from among his 
other in the evening. They were burnt as holocausts, | 


people; because he hath given of his seed unto Mo- 
loch, to defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy 
name. And if the people of the land do any ways 
hide their eyes from the man, when he giveth of his 


| seed unto Moloch, and kill him not, then I willset my 


face against that man, and against his family, and will 
cut him off, and all that go a whoring aiter him, to 
commit whoredoin with Moloch, from among their 
people.” Moses repeats these prohibitions, Deut. 
xviii. 10. It appears, however, from Amos v. 26, 
that the people did not forbear, even in the desert, to 
carry with them a tent consecrated to Moloch. 

It is beyond all doubt that the Canaanites put their 
children to death in honor of their gods, Ps. evi. 37. 
Jeremiah (xix. 5.) says, “ They bave built also the high 
places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire, for burnt- 
offerings unto Baal.” (See also chap. xxxii. 35.) For 
these crimes God drove out the Canaanites. (See Deut, 
xviii. 10, 12; Wisd. xii. 5.) 

The Phenicians, aremnant of the Canaanites, con 
tinued this barbarous custom, which they justified by 
the example of [lus, or Saturn, as above ; and carried 
it with their colonies into Africa, where it long con- 
tinued. When Gelo, king of Sicily, conquered the 
Carthaginians, by the treaty he made with them, he 
obliged them to renounce the custom of sacrificing 
their children to Saturn ; and Justin assures us, that 
Darius imposed the same commands on them by an 
embassy, to leave off human sacrifices. But notwith- 
standing this, they continued them till the procon- 
sulate of Tiberius, who caused the priests of Saturn 
to be hanged on trees around their temples. Diodorus 
Siculus gives a description of Saturn, as adored by 
the Carthaginians: the figure was of brass ; the hands 
of which were turned backward, and bending toward 
the ground ; so that when they put upon his arms a 
child, to be consecrated to him, he immediately fell 
into a pan of burning coals beneath, and died mise- 
rably at the foot of the statue. 

It would be to little purpose to accumulate exam- 
ples of human victims. Porphyry assures us, that 
the book of Sanchoniathon was full of them. They 
were frequent, not only in Phoenicia, in Palestine, in 
the countries of Ammon and Moab, in Idumea, in 
Arabia, and in Egypt; but also in Gaul, among the 
Scythians, the 'Thracians, in the islands of Rhodes, 
Chios and Cyprus; even among the Athenians; and 
also in India, the South seas, and America. In fact, 
they have been practised in all parts of the world, 
with very few exceptions. 

*As to what is affirmed, that Ahaz had the same 
son for his successor, whom he had caused to pass 
through the fire in honor to Moloch, no proof can be 
given of this. It is true, his successor was Hezekiah ; 
but he might have had several other sons. We know 
another of his sons, whose name was Maaseiah, who 
was put to death at the command of the king of 
Israel, 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. 

SACRILEGE, the action of profaning holy things, 
or of committing outrage against holy things, or holy 
persons. Theft, or abuse, or profanation of sacred 
things, is sacrilege. Scripture gives the name of sac- 
rilege to idolatry, and to other crimes which more 
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directly insult the Deity. He is called sacrilegious, 
who commits an impiety, a profanation of holy 
things; who usurps sacred offices ; who approaches 
the sacraments unworthily ; who plunders or pillages 
things dedicated to God, &c. 

SADDUCEES, one of the four principal sects of 
the Jews, and chiefly distinguished by their opinion 
concerning angels and spirits. They did not deny 
that man had a reasonable soul; but they maintained 
that this soul was mortal ; and, by a necessary conse- 
quence, they denied the rewards and punishments of 
another life. They affirnied, also, that the existence 
of angels, and a bodily resurrection, were illusions, 
Acts xxiii. 8; Matt. xxii. 23; Mark xii. 18; Luke 
xx. 27. Epiphanius, and after him Augustin, ad- 
vance, that they denied the Holy Spirit; but neither 
Josephus, nor the evangelists, accuse them of this 
error. It has been also imputed to them, that they 
thought God to be corporeal, and that they did not 
receive the prophets. 

It is difficult to conceive how they could deny the 
existence of angels, yet receive the books of Moses, 
where frequent mention is made of angels, and of 
their appearance. The ancients do not acquaint us 
how they solved this difficulty. It may be they con- 
sidered angels, not as individual beings, and subsist- 
ing of themselves, but as powers, emanations, or 
qualities inseparable from the Deity, much as the 
sun-beams are inseparable from the sun. Or they 
may have held angels to be mortal, as they thought 
human spirits to be. 

But it is more likely, as Mr. Taylor remarks, that 
when the Sadducees are charged with denying the 
existence of angels, we misapply the term ; intending 
by it celestial angels, whereas they meant it of dis- 
embodied human spirits. This accounts easily, he 
thinks, for their reception of the Pentateuch, in which 
appearances of celestial angels are recorded, and for 
our Lord’s reference to the continued existence of 
the human spirits of Abraham, &c. His argument 
is—“the Deity declares himself God of Abraham— 
therefore, Abraham continues to exist—that is, in a 
state of spiritual, separate existence ; for, if he were 
entirely dead, the Deity would be God of a non-ex- 
istence, which is absurd.” The Sadducees were 
constantly in opposition to the Pharisees, though they 
could agree when measures important to both were 
to be taken. 

As the Sadducees acknowledged neither punish- 
ment nor recompense in another life, they were in- 
exorable in chastising the wicked. They observed 
the law themselves, and caused it to be observed by 
others, with the utmost rigor. They admitted none 
of the traditions, explications, or modifications of the 
Pharisees: they kept only to the text of the law; 
and maintained, that only what was written was to be 
observed. 

The Sadducees are accused of rejecting all the 
books of Scripture, except those of Moses; and to 
support this, it is observed, that our Saviour uses no 
Scripture against them, but passages out of the Pen- 
tateuch. But Scaliger produces good proofs to vin- 
dicate them from this. He observes, that they did 
not appear in Israel till after the number of the holy 
books was fixed, and that if they had been to choose 
out of the canon, the Pentateuch was less favorable 
to them than any other book, since it often mentions 
angels and their appearance. Besides, the Saddu- 
cees were present in the temple, and at other reli- 
gious assemblies, where the books of the prophets 
were read, as well as those of Moses. They held 
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the chief offices in the nation; and many of the 
priests were Sadducees. Would the Jews have suf- 
fered these employments to be filled by persons who 
rejected the greater part of their Seriptures ? Besides, 
Manasseh-ben-Israe] says expressly, that indeed they 
did not reject the prophets, but that they explained 
them in a sense very different from that of the othes 
Jews. 

Josephus assures us that they denied destiny, or 
fate ; alleging, that these were only sounds void of 
sense, and that all the good or evil we experience, is 
in consequence of the good or evil side we have 
taken, by our free choice; that God was far from 
doing or from knowing evil; and that man was ab- 
solute master of bis own actions. This was really to 
deny a Providence, and, on this foundation, we know 
not what could be the religion of the Sadducees; or 
what influence over terrestrial things they could as- 
cribe to God. However, as it is certain they were 
not only tolerated, but admitted to the high-priest- 
hood itself, we have strong proof of the low state of 
religion among the Jews. 

John Hireanus, high-priest of the nation, separated 
himself in a signal manner from the sect of the Phar- 
isees, and went over to that of the Sadducees. It is 
said, also, he strictly commanded all Jews, on pain of 
death, to receive the maxims of this sect. Aristobu- 
lus and Alexander Janneus, son of Hireanus, con- 
tinued to favor the Sadducees; and Abraham-ben- 
dior, Cabbala and Maimonides assure us, that under 
these princes they possessed all the offices of the 
Sanhedrim, and that there remained, on the part 
of the Pharisees, only Simon, son of Secra. Caia- 
phas, who condemned our Saviour, was a Sadducee, 
(Acts iv. 1; v. 17.) as was Ananus the younger, who 
put to death James, brother of our Lord. At this 
day, the Jews hold as heretics that small number of 
Sadducees which are found among them. 

SADOC, son of Azor, father of Achim, and one of 
the ancestors of Jesus Christ, Matt. i. 14. 

SAFFRON, a well-known flower, of a bluish color, 
in the midst of which are small yellow threads, of a 
very agreeable smell. Solomon (Cant. iv. 14.) joins 
it with other aromatics; and Jeremiah is made to 
speak of cloths of a saffron color, Lam. iv. 5. The 
passage, however, rather signifies purple or crimson. 

SAINT is a term sometimes put for the people of 
Israel, sometimes for Christian believers. The fac- 
tion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram said to Moses and 
Aaron, (Numb. xvi. 3.) “ Ye take too much upon you, 
seeing all the congregation are holy (or saints) every 
one of them, and the Lord is among then.” And in 
several places of Scripture, the Hebrews are called a 
holy nation: “ Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests, and a holy nation,” Exod. xix. 6; 1 Pet. ii.9; 
Deut. vii. 6; xiv. 2,21. Nothing is more frequent 
in Paul than the name of saints given to Christians, 
Rom. i. 7; viii. 27, 28; xii. 13} -veoy S25 "xvi. 2, 
&c. But it is, probably, never given to any, after 
the promulgation of the gospel, who had not been 
baptized. In this acceptation it continued, during 
the early ages of Christianity ; nor was it applied to 
individuals declared to be saints by any other act of 
the church, till various corruptions had depraved the 
primitive principles. The church of Rome assumes 
the power of making saints, or of beatification ; that 
is, of announcing certain departed spirits as objects 
of worship, and from which the faithful may solicit 
favors. A notion worthy of the dark ages in which 
it originated. Saints signifies, in particular, good 
men, and the servants of God. Proy. ix. 10 “The 
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knowledge of the holy (or saints) is understanding.” 
Prov. xxx. 3, “ I neither learned wisdom, nor have the 
knowledge of the holy, or saints.” Ps. xxxiv. 9, “O 
fear the Lord, ye his saints; for there is no want to 
them that fear him.” Ps. xvi. 2, 3, “My goodness 
extendeth not to thee, but to the saints that are in the 
earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my de- 
light.” Saints is often put for angels: (Job v. 1.) 
“To which of the saints wilt thou turn ?”—“ And, 
behold, he putteth no trust in his saints; yea, the 
heavens are not clean in his sight,” chap. xv. 15. 
Daniel says, (iv. 13, 23.) “ An holy one (or saint) came 
down from heaven.” And Moses, (Deut. xxxiii. 2, 3.) 
“The Lord shined forth from mount Paran, and 
came with ten thousands of saints.” See Hony. 

SALAH, or Saven, son of Arphaxad, born in the 
thirty-fifth year of his father, A. M. 1693. He begat 
Kber at thirty years old, and died, aged 433 years, 
A. M. 2126, Gen. xi. 12, &c. 

SALAMIS, the chief city of the isle of Cyprus, 
visited by Paul and Barnabas, A. D. 44, when they 
converted Sergius Paulus, Acts xiii. 5. It was situ- 
ated on the south-east side of the island, and was 
afterwards called Constantia. 

SALATHIEL, son of Jeconiah, and father of Ze- 
rubbabel, (1 Chron. iii. 17.) died at Babylon during 
the captivity. He was also son of Neri, according to 
Luke iii. 27, who makes him to have descended from 
Solomon by Nathan; whereas Matthew (i. 12.) de- 
rives him from Solomon by Rehoboam. In Sala- 
thiel were united the two branches of this illustrious 
genealogy ; so that Salathiel was, according to Calmet, 
son to Jeconiah, according to the flesh, as appears 
ftom the Chronicles, which say, that Jeconiah had 
two sons, Assirand Salathiel, at Babylon ; and son of 
Neri by adoption, or by having married the heiress 
of Neri’s family ; or as issue of the widow of Neri, 
he being dead without children. .In either of these 
eases he would be son of Neri according to the law. 
Luke does not say in what sense he was son to Neri. 
See Genraoey, and Aporrtion. 

SALCHAH, a city of the kingdom of Og, in the 
country of Bashan, beyond Jordan, toward the north- 
ern extremity of the portion of Manasseh, Deut. iii. 
10; 1 Chron. v. 11; Josh. xii. 5; xiii. 11. 

I, SALEM, peace, a name given to Jerusalem, 
which see. 

If. SALEM, a city of the Shechemites, where Ja- 
cob arrived at his return from Mesopotamia, Gen. 
xxxiii. 18. Eusebius and Jerome notice this city ; 
hut some commentators translate the Hebrew, “ Ja- 
cob came safe and sound to a city of Shechem.” 
Shalem may signify, safe, in health, in peace, &c. 

IJ. SALEM, or Savm, a place where John the 
Baptist baptized on the Jordan, (John iii. 23.) the 
situation of which, however, is unknown. 

SALMANESER, see’ SHaLmManeseEr. 

SALMON, son of Nahshon, married Rahab, by 

‘whom he had Boaz, A. M. 2553, 1 Chron. ii. 11, 51, 

54; Ruth iv. 20, 21; Matt. i. 4. He is named “the 
father of Bethlehem ;” that is, his descendants 
peopled Bethlehem; or he greatly improved and 
adorned it: he was, as we say, “the making of that 
town:” or he was the chief man, by office; the 
Abyssinian shum of a town. 

SALMONE, or Satmona, the name of a promon- 
tory which forms the eastern extremity of the isle of 
Crete, Acts xxvii. 7. 

I. SALOME, daughter of Antipater, and sister of 
Herod the Great, one of the most wicked of women. 
She first married Joseph, whom she accused of fa- 
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miliarities with Mariamne, wife of Herod, and thus 
procured his death. She afterward married Costo- 
barus; but being disgusted with him, she put him 
away, a license till then unheard of among the 
Jews, whose law (says Josephus) allows men to put 
away their wives, but does not allow women equal 
liberty. After this, she accused him of treason 
against Herod, who put him to death. She caused 
much division and trouble in Herod’s family, by her 
calumnies and mischievous informations ; and she 
may be considered as the chief author of the death 
of the princes Alexander and Aristobulus, and of 
their mother Mariamne. She afterwards conceived 
a violent passion for an Arabian prince, called Sil- 
leus, whom she would have married against her 
brother Herod’s consent; and even after she had 
married Alexas, her inclination for Silleus was no- 
torious. Salome survived Herod, who left her by 
will, the cities of Jamnia, Azoth and Phasaelis, wita 
50,000 pieces of money. She favored Antipas against 
Archelaus, and died A. D. 9, a little after Archeiaus 
had been banished to Vienne in Dauphiny. Salome 
had five children by Alexas—Berenice, Antipater, 
Calleas, and a son and a daughter, whose names are 
not mentioned. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. 4—xvii. 
cap. 8.) 

If. SALOME, a daughter of Herod the Great and 
Elpide, who married one of the sons of Pheroras, 
(Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 1.) 

Ill. SALOME, the dancer, daughter of Herodias, 
and of Herod-Philip, first married Philip, her uncle, 
and afterwards Aristobulus, son of Herod, king of 
Chalcis, by whom she had three sons, Herod, Agrip- 
pa and Aristobulus. (Jos. Ant. xviii. 7.) When He- 
rodias left Philip, her daughter Salome accompanied 
her, and by her cunning procured the death of John 
the Baptist. See Antipas I, and Heroptas. 

Nicephorus and Metaphrastes state that Salome 
accompanied her mother Herodias, and her father- 
in-law Herod, in their banishment to Vienne in 
Dauphiny; and that the emperor having obliged 
them to go into Spain, as she passed over ariver that 
was frozen, the ice broke under her feet, and she 
sunk in up to her neck; when the ice uniting again, 
she remained thus suspended by it, and suffered the 
same punishment she had made John the Baptist un- 
dergo. But none of the ancients mention this ; and 
it is contrary to Josephus, who tells us, she first 
married Philip the tetrarch, son of Herod the Great 
and Cleopatra, who died about A. D. 33 or 34, and 
afterwards Aristobulus, son of Herod, king of 
Chalcis, her cousin-german, by whom she had sey- 
eral children. Thus she lived above thirty years 
after the exile of her father-in-law. 

IV. SALOME, wife of Zebedee, mother of James 
Major and John the Evangelist, one of those holy 
women who attended our Saviour in his journeys, 
and ministered to bim, Matt. xxvii.56. She request- 
ed of Jesus, that her two sons, James and John, 
might sit one on his right hand, and the other on his 
left hand, when he should possess his kingdom; 
(comp. Matt. xxvii. 56, with Mark xv. 40.) but the 
Son of God answered, “ Ye know not what ye ask ; 
to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine to 
give, but it shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared by my Father.” ‘ 

Salome gave a strong proof of her faith, when she 
followed Christ to Calvary, and did not forsake him 
even at the cross, Mark xv. 40; Matt. xxvii. 55, 56, 
She was also one of those women who brought per- 
fumes to embalm him, and who came for this pur- 
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se to the sepulchre on Sunday morn.ng early, 

lark xvi. 1,2. Lntering irito the tomb, they saw an 
angel, who informed them, that the Saviour was 
risen; and on their way back to Jerusalem, Jesus 
appeared to them, and said, “Be not afraid; go tell 
my brethren, that they go into Galilee, and there 
shall they see me.” 

Some give to Salome the name of Mary ; but there 
is no proof of her being so called: and what some 
frivolous histories relate of the three Marys, Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, Mary, the mother of James, and 
Mary Salome, deserves no consideration. 

SALT was appointed to season all sacrifices that 
were offered to God, Ley. ii. 13. Christ alludes to 
this, when, speaking of the sufferings of the damned, 
he says, “ Every one shall be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,” Mark ix. 49. 
But though this may be the allusion, there is consid- 
erable difficulty in ascertaining its precise import. 
The phrase “salted with fire,” is (to us, at least) un- 
usual, especially as it stands in our version. Mr. 
Taylor suggests that the x«! should be taken com- 
paratively “as every sacrifice should be salted with 
salt :” or adversatively, as it often is, “but every sac- 
rifice shall be salted with salt,” to render it accepta- 
ble, according to the divine Jaw. Possibly, a phrase 
used by Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Magnesians, 
may afford some light on the passage. “ Lay aside 
therefore the old, and sour, and evil leaven, ‘and be 
ye changed into the new leaven, which is Jesus 
Christ. Be ye salted in him, lest any one among you 
should be corrupted; for by your savor ye shall be 
judged.” It is evident that the correct doctrines of 
the gospel are spoken of, as giving an agreeable sa- 
vor to the “ living sacrifices ” of believers, whose good 
conduct, in consequence, evinces their entire preser- 
vation from corruption. In Syria, where there are 
salt lakes, it is most likely that comparisons, and 
even proverbs, were taken from the properties of the 
article they furnished. So we read, “ Salt,” that is 
in its genuine state, “is good; but, if it have lost its 
saltness, wherewith will ye season it?” how restore 
it to any relish? The surface of the salt lakes, also, 
the thinner crust of salt, next the edges of the lakes, 
after rains, and especially after long-continued rains, 
loses the saline particles, which are washed away and 
dried off, yet it retains the form and appearance of 
salt, like the most perfect. For this reason, those 
who go to gather salt from the lakes, drive their 
horses and carts over this worthless matter, (and 
consequently trample it into mere mud and dirt,) in 
order to get some distance into the lake, where the 
saltis better ; and often they are obliged to dig away 
the surface from thence, to obtain the salt pure and 
pungent. 

We see from Ezek. xvi. 4, that anciently they 
rubbed new-born children with salt, which Jerome 
thought was to dry up the humidity, and to close the 
pores of the skin. Galen says, that salt hardens the 
skin of children, and makes them more firm.—Avi- 
cenna acquaints us, that they bathed children with 
water in which salt had been dissolved, to close up 
the navel, and to harden the skin. Others think, it 
was to hinder any corruption that might proceed 
from cutting off the navel-string. 

The prophet Elisha, being desired to sweeten the 
waters of the fountain of Jericho, required a new 
vessel to be brought to him, and salt therein, 2 Kings 
Ded Ife threw this salt into the spring, and said, 
“Thus saith the Lord, I have healed these waters ; 
and in future they shall not occasion either death or 
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barrenness.” And in reality, the waters became good 
for drinking. Naturally the salt must have increased 
the brackishness of the fountain; but the prophet 
purposely selected a remedy that seemed contrary to 
the effect he would produce, that the miracle might 
become the more evident. 

The wise man reckonssalt in the number of things 
the most necessary for life ; (Eeclus. xxxix. 31.) and 
Job asks if any one could eat that which is not rel- 
ished with salt 2? metaphorically, vigor of sentiment, 
understanding. ‘ 

Salt is the symbol of wisdom: “Let your speech 
be always with grace, seasoned with salt,” Col. iv. 6, 
And our Saviour says, “ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another.” Henee we read of 
attic salt, that is, attic wit, or sharpness, mental intel- 
ligence, &c. 

Salt is also the symbol of perpetuity and incorrup- 
tion. Thus they said of a covenant, “It is a cove- 
nant of salt for ever, before the Lord,” Numb. xviii. 
19. Andelsewhere, “The Lord God of Israel gave 
the kingdom over Israel to David for ever, even to 
him and to his sons, by a covenant of salt,” 2 Chron. 
xiii. 5. See Covenant or Sat, Wey 
Salt is the symbol also of barrenness and sterility. 
When Abimelech took the city of Shechem, he de- 
stroyed it, and sowed the place with salt, that it might 
always remain desert, Judg. ix. 45. Zephaniah (ii. 
9.) threatens the Ammonites and Moabites, from the 
Lord; “Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children 
of Ammon as Gomorrha, even the breeding of net- 
tles, salt-pits, and a perpetual desolation.” (See Ps. 
evii. 345; Jer. xvii. 6.) 

Lastly, salt is the symbol of hospitality ; also of 
that fidelity due from servatits, friends, guests and 
officers, to those who maintain them, or who receive 
them at their tables. The governors of the proy- 
inces beyond the Euphrates, writing to king Arta- 
xerxes, tell him, “ Because we have maintenance 
from the king’s palace,” &c. which, in the Chaldee, 
is, “ Because we are salted with the salt of the pal- 
ace,” Ezra iv. 14. 

SALT SEA, or Drap Sea, see Sea. 

SALT, Vauuey or. Interpreters generally place 
this valley south of the Dead sea, towards Idumea; 
because it is said (2 Sam. viii. 13.) that Abishai there 
killed 18,000 Idumeans, and Joab 12,000; (1 Chron. 
xviii. 12; Ps. lx. title ;) and long after that, Amaziah, 
king of Judah, killed 10,000, 2 Kings xiv. 7; 2 Chron. 
xxv. 11. David beat the Idumeans in the Valley of 
Salt, as he returned from Syria of Zobah. ['This 
valley would seem to be either the northern part 
of the great valley El Ghor, leading south from the 
Dead sea; (see Exopus, p. 414;) or perhaps some 
smaller yalley or ravine opening into it near the 
Dead sea. The whole of this region is strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, as appears from the reports of 
all travellers. According to captains Irby and Man- 
gles, “a gravelly ravine, studded with bushes of 
acacia and other shrubs, conducts [from the west] to 
the great sandy plain at the southern end of the Dead 
sea. On entering this plain, the traveller has on his 
right a continued hill, composed partly of salt and 
partly of hardened sand, running south-east and 
north-west, till, after proceeding a few miles, the 
plain opens to the south, bounded, at the distance of 
about eight miles, by a sandy cliff from sixty to 
eighty feet high, which traverses the valley El Ghor 
like a wall, forminga barrier to the waters of the lake 
when at their greatest height.” On this plain, be- 
sides the saline appearance left by the retiring of the 
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waters of the lake, the travellers noticed, lying on the 
ground, several large fragments of rock-salt, which 
ted them to examine the hill, on the right of the 
ravine by which they had descended to the plain, de- 
scribed above, as composed partly of salt and partly 
of hardened sand. ‘They found the salt, in many in- 
stances, hanging from the cliffs, in clear perpendicu- 
lar points, resembling icicles. They observed also 
strata of salt of considerable thickness, having very 
little sand mixed with it, generally in perpendicular 
lines. During the rainy season, the torrents appar- 
ently bring down immense masses of this mineral. 
Was, then, this “gravelly ravine,” perhaps, the par- 
ticular “Valley of Salt:” or was this term applied 
more generally to this whole plain, which exhibits 
similar characteristics ? 

Strabo mentions, that to the southward of the Dead 
sea there are towns and cities built entirely of salt ; 
and “although,” add the travellers, “such an account 
seems strange, yet when we contemplated the scene 
before us, it did not seem incredible.” ‘The sea had 
thrown up at high-water mark a quantity of wood, 
with which the travellers attempted to make a fire, 
in order to bake some bread; but it was so impreg- 
nated with salt, that all their efforts were unavailing. 
The track, after leaving the salt-hill, led across the 
barren flats of the back-water of the lake, then left 
partially dry by the effects of evaporation. They 
passed six drains running into the sea; some were 
wet, and still draining the dreary level which they 
intersected ; others were dry. These had a strong 
marshy smell, similar to what is perceivable on most 
of the muddy flats in salt-water harbors, but by no 
means more unpleasant. On the southern extremity 
of the eastern shore, salt is also deposited by the 
evaporation of the water of the lake. The travellers 
found several of the natives peeling off a solid layer 
of salt, several inches thick, with which they loaded 
their asses. At another point, also, where the water, 
being shallow, retires or evaporates rapidly, a con- 
siderable level is left, encrusted with a salt that is but 
half dried and consolidated, appearing like ice in the 
commencement of a thaw, and giving way nearly 
ankle deep. All these appearances are surely sufli- 
cient to justify the appellation of Plain or Valley of 
Salt. (See the Mod. Traveller, Palestine, p. 188, 199, 
seq. Amer. ed.) *R. 

SALVATION. This word is taken in several 
senses in Scripture. (1.) For eternal happiness and 
salvation, the object of our hopes and desires. Thus 
itis said, “To give knowledge of salvation to his 

ople,” Lukei.77. “The gospel of your salvation,” 

ph. i,.13. “Godly sorrow worketh repentance to 
salvation,” (2 Cor. vii. 10.) that is, leans to eternal life. 
(2.) For deliverance, or victory: “Shall Jonathan die, 
who hath wrought this great salvation in Israel ?” 
1 Sam. xiv.45. (3.) For praise and benediction given 
to God: “ Alleluiah, salvation, and glory, and honor, 
and power unto the Lord our God.... Salvation to 
our God which sitteth on the throne, and unto the 
Lamb,” Rev. vii. 10; xix. 1. 

The Hebrews rarely use concrete terms, as they 
ere called, but often abstract terms. Thus, instead 
of s wings God saves them, and protects them; they 
say, God is their salvation. So, a voice of sulvation, 
gan salvation, the rock of salvation, the shield 
of salvation, a horn of salvation, a word of salvation, 
&c. is valent to a voice declaring deliverance ; 
the joy that attends escape froma great danger; a 
rock where any one takes refuge, and is in safety ; a 
buckler that secures from the attack of an enemy ; 4 
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horn or ray of glory, of happiness and salvation, &e. 
Thus, to work great salvation in Israel signifies to 
deliver Israel from some imminent danger, to obtain 
a great victory over enemies. 

There is some difficulty, as Mr. Taylor remarks, 
in restraining the terms save and salvation, to their 
primitive import, in certain passages of Scripture. 
When Peter exhorts the Jews, (Acts ii. 40.) “ Save 
yourselves from this untoward generation,” he means, 
from the calamities with which their nation would 
soon be visited ; and this expectation he authorizes 
by the declaration of the prophet Joel, of the won- 
ders in heaven, &c. who adds, “ Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved ;” as, in 
fact, all Christians were, by withdrawing from Jeru- 
salem, at the time of its siege. (Compare Matt. x.22; 
xxiv. 13; Mark xiii. 13.) Yet Paul quotes this pas- 
sage in a different sense, (Rom. x. 18.) implying that 
whoever, whether Jew or Greek, “shall call on the 
name of the Lord, shall be saved ;” certainly not 
from the miseries of Jerusalem, but from the conse- 
quences of sin. 

Nor is it.less difficult to say, he adds, in what senze 
all Israel shall be saved, Rom. xi.26. It cannot mean 
all the nation that ever existed ; since thousands of 
them were marked by misery, within a few years 
from the date of this Epistle ; neither can it mean 
eternal salvation, since not all Israel was worthy of 
that felicity. It may refer, be thinks, to that happy 
time, when the Jews, as a nation, shall acknowledge 
the gracious Deliverer come out of Sion; and shall 
be brought into a state of grace, leading to salvation, 
unless frustrated by personal transgression, &c. 
(Comp. chap. ix. 27, “a remnant shall be saved,” &e. 

When we read (1 Tim. ii. 15.) that “women shal 
be saved in child-bearing,” we must take the term in 
a qualified sense, since all women are not so saved. 
And when we are told (1 Cor. iii. 15.) that “if any 
man’s work be burned, he himself shall be saved ;” 
it is necessary to avoid the sense of certainty in the 
English term shall, and to consider the expression as 
importing may be saved rather than must be saved. 
It becomes, therefore, all students of the Bible, to 
examine carefully the intention of the writer, in pas- 
sages where this term (or its cognates) occurs; and 
not to quote at random, as if to be saved always in- 
tended eternal salvation, since it may intend only 
temporal salvation, or a state of offered salvation, ora 
state of grace leading to salvation, or salvation begun 
but not yet completed. It may refer to personal 
safety, to spiritual deliverance, or to natural prosper- 
ity. Some may believe to the saving of the soul, 
(Heb. x. 39.) others, as Noah in his ark, may effect 
the saving, i.e. the preservation, of their families, 
chap. xi. 7. 

Tne Garments or Sazvartion (Isa. Ixi. 10.) refer 
to the habits of joy and festivity, worn on festival 
days, and after receiving a signal favor from God, as 
after deliverance from great danger. 

SALUTATION, greeting, hailing. 'The antiquity 
of the salutation, “ Peace be with you,” and the un- 
derstood conclusion, that if a person enjoy peace, all 
is well with him, appears from the earliest accounts 
we have of patriarchal behavior; as Gen. xxix. 6, 
“Ts there peace (health) to him ?” (Latan)—they an- 
swer, “Peace.” So, Jacob directs Joseph, “ Go, see 
the peace (welfare) of thy brethren,” xxxvii. 14. So, 
the spies of Dan dade. xviii. 15.) “came and asked 
the Levite of peace ;” i. e. saluted him; and even in 
the camp, David “asked his brethren of peace ;” 1. e. 
saluted them, 1 Sam, xvii, 22, The reader may ree- 
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ollect many instances of this pnraseology, but none 
more memorable than our Lord’s departing salutation, 
as recorded by the evangelists :—“ Peace I leave with 
you; not as the world giveth,” in their ordinary salu- 
tations, “ give I unto you,” but in a more direct, per- 
manent, appropriate manner ; on principles, and with 
authority, infinitely superior, [ bless you with this 
heavenly gift, Johu xiv. 27. 

“The Arabs of Yemen,” says Niebuhr, “and es- 
pecially the highlanders, often stop strangers, to ask 
whence they come, and whither they are going. 
These questions are suggested merely by curiosity ; 
aud it would be indiscreet, therefore, to refuse to 
answer.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 302.) Does not this ex- 
tract suggest the true import of that expression of our 
Lord, which has seemed, to some, to favor a rude- 
ness of behavior; which, surely, so far from being 
congenial to the precepts and manners of the gospel, 
is inconsistent with them? We mean the passage, 
Luke x. 4: “Salute no man by the way.”—Now the 
power of the word (coéono%e) rendered “ salute,” im- 
plirs, “to draw to one’s self, to throw one’s arms over 
a'.other, and embrace him closely.”——Less strictly 
taken, it signifies to salute, as rendered in our ver- 
sion; but may not the prohibition, in our Lord’s di- 
rections to the seventy, have some reference to such 
a custom as we find among the Arabs of Yemen ? 
q. d. “Do not stop any man, to ask him whence he 
comes, and whither he is going; do not loiter and 
gossip with any whom you may accidentally meet 
on your journey; do not stop strangers to receive 
information, of no value when you have received it; 
but rather make all proper speed to the towns 
whither I have sent you, and there deliver your good 
tidings” Seen in this light, there is no breach of 
decorum, of friendship, or of good manners, implied 
in this command; but, on the contrary, merely a 
very proper prohibition of what, at best, is imperti- 
nence, and what, under the then circumstances, 
would have been injurious to matters of real impor- 
tance. 

Is there any allusion to such intrusive inquisitive- 
ness in John xvi. 5, “ None of you asketh me, Whither 
goest thou P” 

SAMARIA, the capital city of the kingdom of Is- 
rael, that is, of the ten tribes. It was built by Omri 
king of Israel, who began to reign, A. M. 3079, and 
died 3086, 1 Kings xvi. 24. He bought the hill Sa- 
maria of Shemer, or Shomeron, for two talents of 
silver, about $3,000. Before Omri, the kings of Is- 
rael dwelt at Shechem, or at Tirzah. 

Samaria was built on an agreeable and fruitful hill, 
in an advantageous situation, twelve miles from Do- 
thaim, twelve from Merrom, and four from Atharoth. 
Josephus says, it was a day’s journey from Jerusalem. 
Though built on an eminence, it must have had 
water in abundance ; since we find medals struck 
there, on which is represented the goddess Astarte, at 
whose feet is a river. 

The kings of Israel omitted nothing to render this 
city the strongest, the finest, and the richest possible. 
Ahab here built a palace of ivory, (1 Kings xxii. 39.) 
and Amos (iii. 15; iv. 1, 2.) describes it under Jero- 
boam IT. as a city sunk in excess of Juxury and effem- 
inacy. Ben-hadad, king of Syria, built public places 
or streets, probably for traffic, where his people dwelt, 
to promote commerce, 1 Kings xx.34. His son Ben- 
hadad besieged it, under the reign of Ahab, but was 
defeated by a handful of young men. What is very 
remarkable, and yet very common, is, that the king 
of Syria’s flatterers would ascribe the shame of their 
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defeat, not to the pride and drunkenness of their 
king, but to the interposition of the gods of tie Jews: 
“Their gods are gods of the hills, (say they,) there- 
fore they were stronger than we; but let us fight 
against them in the plain, and surely we shall be 
stronger than they.” The following year Ben-hadad 
brought an army into the field, probably with a de- 
sign to march against Samaria; but his army was 
again destroyed, 1 Kings xx. 26,27. Some years 
after this, (2 Kings vi. 24; vii. 1—4. A. M. 3119,) he 
came again before Samaria, and reduced it to such 
extremities by famine, that a mother was forced to 
eat her own child; but the city was relieved by a 
striking interposition of Divine Providence. It was 
besieged by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, in the 
ninth year of Hoshea, king of Israel, which was the 
fourth of Hezekiah, king of Judah; (A. M. 3280 ;) 
and it was taken three years after, 2 Kings xvii. 6, 7, 
&c. The prophet Hosea (x. 4, 8, 9; xiv. 1.) speaks 
of the cruelties exercised by Shalmaneser ; and Mi- 
cah says, (i. 6.) the city was reduced to a heap of 
stones. The Cuthites sent by Esarhaddon to inhabit 
the country of Samaria did not think it worth their 
while to repair the ruins of this city, but dwelt at 
Shechem, which they made their capital. 

However, the Cuthites rebuilt some part of Sama- 
ria, since Ezra speaks of its inhabitants, Ezra iv. 17; 
Neh. iv.2. The Samaritans, being jealous of the fa- 
yors Alexander the Great conferred on the Jews, re- 
volted from him, while he was in Egypt, and burn’ 
alive Andromachus, whom he had left governor, 
Alexander took Samaria, and sent Macedonians to 
inhabit it; giving the country around it to the Jews; 
and, to encourage them to cultivate it, he granted 
them exemptions from tribute. But the kings of 
Egypt and Syria,who sueceeded Alexander, deprived 
them of this country. 

Alexander Balas, king of Syria, restored to Jona- 
than Maccabeeus the cities of Lydda, Ephrem and 
Ramatha, which he separated from the country of 
Samaria. And the Jews resumed the full possession 
of it under John Hircanus, who took Samaria, and 
ruined it, according to Josephus, so that the river ran 
through its ruins, A. M. 3995. It so continued to 
A. M. 3947, when Aulus Gabinius, proconsul of 
Syria, rebuilt it, and named it Gabiniana. But it was 
very inconsiderable, till Herod the Great restored it 
to its ancient lustre, and gave it the Greek name of 
Sebaste, (in Latin Augusta,) in honor of the emperor 
Augustus, who had given him the proprietory of it. 

The New Testament speaks but little of Samaria ; 
and when it does mention it, it is rather in respect of 
the country than of the e*ty. When it is said (Luke 
xvii. 11; John iv. 4., ovr Lord passed through the 
midst of Samaria; the mieaning is, through the midst 
of the country of Samaria. And again, “Then 
cometh he toa city of Samaria called Sychar.” Here 
Jesus had a conversation with a woman of Samaria, 
that is, with a Samaritan woman of the city of Sy- 
char. After the death of Stephen, when the disci- 
ples were dispersed through the towns of Judea and 
Samaria, Philip the deacon withdrew into the city of 
Samaria, where he made converts, (Acts viii. 1—3.) 
and when the apostles heard that this city bad re- 
ceived the word of God, they sent Peter and John 
thither, to communicate the Holy Ghost. Samaria 
is never called Sebaste in the New Testament, though 
strangers hardly knew it by any other name. Jerome 
says it was thought Obadiah was buried at Samaria. 
They also showed there the tombs of Elisha and of 
John the Baptist. , te 
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The country of Samaria lies between Judea and 
Qialilee. It begins, according to Josephus, at a town 
called Ginea, in the great plain, and ends at the to- 
parchy of Acrabatene. Samaria, under the first 
temple, was the name of a city ; under the second, 
ofacountry. Rabbi Benjamin, of Tudela, says, “ Se- 
baste is Samaria, where the palace of Ahab, king of 
Israel, is still known. Now that city was on a 
mountain, and well fortified, had springs, well wa- 
tered land, gardens, paradises, vineyards and olive- 
yards. Distant eight miles is Neapolis, that is, Sy- 
chem, in mount Ephraim. It is seated in a valley 
between the mountains Gerizim and Ebal; in it are 
about a hundred Cutheans, observing the law of 
Moses only; they are called Samaritans ; and have 
priests of the seed of Aaron. ‘They sacrifice in the 
temple on mount Gerizim on the day of the passo- 
ver, and on feast days on the altar built there of the 
stones set up by the children of Israel, when they 
passed over Jordan.” 

The following is the account of the modern city, as 
given a Richardson: “Its situation is extremely 
beautiful, and strong by nature ; more so, 1 think, than 
Jerusalem. It stands on a fine large, insulated hill, 
compassed all round by a broad, deep valley ; and, 
when fortified, as it is stated to have been by Herod, 
one would have imagined, that in the ancient system 
of warfare, nothing but famine would have reduced 
such a place. The valley is surrounded by four 
hills, one on each side, which are cultivated in ter- 
races to the top, sown with grain and planted with 
fig and olive-trees, as is also the valley. The hill of 
Samaria, likewise, rises in terraces to a height equal 
to any of the adjoining mountains. 

“The ieee village is small and poor, and, after 
passing the valley, the ascent to it is very steep ; but, 
viewed from the station of our tents, is extremely in- 
teresting, both from its natural situation, and from 
the picturesque remains of aruined convent of good 
Gothie architecture. 

“ Waving passed the village, towards the middle of 
the first terrace, there is a number of columns still 
standing. I counted twelve in one row, besides 
several that stood apart, the brotherless remains of 
other rows. The situation is extremely delightful, 
and my guide informed me that they belonged to the 
serai or palace. On the next terrace there are no re- 
mains of solid building, but heaps of stone and lime, 
and rubbish mixed with the soil in great profusion. 
Ascending to the third, or highest terrace, the traces 
of former buildings were not so numerous, but we 
enjoyed a delightful view of the surrounding country. 
The eye passed over the deep valley that compasses 
the hill as Sebaste, and rested on the mountains be- 
yond, that retreated as they rose with a gentle slope, 
and met the view in every direction, like a book laid 
out for perusal on a writing desk, 

“From this lofty eminence we descended to the 
south side the hill, where we saw the remains of a 
stately colonnade, that stretches along this beautiful 
exposure from east to west. Sixty columns are still 
‘standing in one row; the shafts are plain, and frag- 
ments of Tonic volutes, that lie scattered about, testify 
the order to which they belong. These are probably 
the relies of some of the magnificent structures with 
which Herod the Great adorned Samaria. None of 
the walls remain.” 

SAMARITANS. The account given of these 
people by Calmet is extremely prolix, and by no 
means satisfactory. We shall, therefore, omit it en- 
tirely, and supnly its place by a narrative deduced 
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from sources, many of which were not Known ut the 
time when Calmet wrote. 

The Samaritans were descended from the remnant 
of the Israelites not carried away into captivity, and 
afterwards intermixed with Gentiles from the neigh- 
boring parts of Assyria, especially the Cuthi, who 
had come to colonize and occupy the vacant situa- 
tions of the former inhabitants. In this new colony 
idolatry was introduced and permitted from the very 
first; yet so as to worship Jehovah in conjunction 
with the false gods, 2 Kings xvii. 29. When, after- 
wards, Cyrus permitted the Jews to return from cap- 
tivity and rebuild their temple, the Samaritans, who 
wished to form a union in religious matters with the 
Jews, requested that the temple might be erected at 
the common labor and expense of both nations. But 
Zerubbabel, and the other Jewish rulers, rejected 
their request, urging that Cyrus had committed the 
work to them only, and had charged the governors 
of Samaria to keep away from the place, and only 
assist the Jews out of the public revenues of the 
province. The Samaritans, however, said they were 
at liberty to worship there, since the temple had been 
erected for the worship of the Supreme Being by all 
the human race. When the Samaritans had received 
this repulse from the Jews, they felt much mortified, 
and laid wait for revenge ; they endeavored to ob- 
struct the restoration of the temple, and the increase 
and prosperity of the Jewish state by various meth- 
ods. Hence originated a mutual hatred between the 
nations, which was afterwards kept up and increased 
by the revolt of Manasseh, and the erection of the 
temple on mount Gerizim. For Manasseh, a brother 
of Jaddus, the high-priest, had, contrary to the laws 
and customs of the nation, taken in marriage the 
daughter of Sanballat, the ruler of Samaria, (Neh. 
xili. 23, seq.) and when the Jews, indignant at this, 
had ordered that he should divorce her as an alien, 
or no longer approach to the altar and the sacred 
institutions, he fled to his father-in-law, a high-priest, 
who alienated many from the religious worship of 
the Jews, and by gifts and promises drew over great 
numbers, and eyen some of the priests, to the Samar- 
itan party. But now that the temple was erected on 
mount Gerizim, still greater contentions arose be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans concerning the place 
of divine worship. For the Samaritans denied that 
the sacred rites at Jerusalem were pure and of divine 
ordination : but of the temple on mount Gerizim they 
affirmed that it was holy, legitimate, and sanctioned 
by the presence of the Deity. The Samaritans, more- 
over, only received the books of Moses. ‘The rest of 
the sacred books (since they vindicated the divine 
worship at Jerusalem) they rejected, as also the whole 
body of the traditions, keeping solely to the letter. 
Irom these causes the Jews were inflamed to the 
most rancorous hatred towards this rival nation; in- 
somuch that to many of them the Samaritans were 
objects of greater detestation than even the Gentiles. 
(See Luke x. 83.) It is no wonder, then, that there 
should have been such a constant reciprocation of 
injuries and calumnies as had served to keep up a 
perpetual exasperation between the two nations. 
The fault, however, was not all on the side of the 
Jews; for (as we learn from Bartenora ad Roscha- 
schana, ii. 2, cited by Schoettgen) the Samaritans in- 
flamed this enmity by taking every opportunity of 
injuring, or at least offering provocations to the Jews, 
The following anecdote may serve as an example :— 
“ When the time of the new moon was just at hand, 
the Jews had a fire kindled on the highest mountains, 
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to warn those who were afar off of the exact time of 
the novilunium. What did the Samaritans do? Why, 
in order that they might lead the Jews into an error, 
they themselves, during the night-time, kindled fires 
on tlie mountains. Therefore, the Jews were obliged 
to send out trusty and creditable persons, who should 
give out the time of the new moon, as observed by 
the Jerusalemitish Sanhedrim, or defined by other 
persons to whom that office was committed.” The 
Samaritans, however, did not entertain so much 
hatred towards the Jews, as the latter did towards 
the former; nor did they deny towards them the 
offices of humanity. (See Luke ix. 53; x. 32.) Jesus, 
however, disregarded, nay discountenanced, this ha- 
tred, and as he did not hesitate to eat with tax-gath- 
erers, so neither did he avoid intercourse with Samar- 
itans. 

Dr. Wait has a paper, in his Repertorium Theo- 
logicum, on the notions entertained by the Samari- 
tans of a Messiah, which contributes some valuable 
information, derived from a correspondence which 
took place, some years since, between two Samaritan 
priests and two of our own countrymen, who, under 
a pious fraud, as it is termed, but which was wholly 
indefensible, elicited the religious opinions of the res- 
idents at Napolose, or Samaria, and also obtamed 
copies of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. 
From this correspondence, Dr. Wait remarks, it is 
evident that many of the opinions we have \been ac- 
customed to cherish respecting the Samaritans are 
decidedly false, having proceeded directly from the 
enmity of the Jews, and the fictions of the rabbinical 

ages; being) utterly unauthorized by Josephus and 
his contemporaries, and absolutely repugnant to those 
conclusions, which the Scriptures would induce us 
to draw from the little which they have recorded of 
them. 

That the Samaritans had a clear notion of the 
coming of a Messiah, is quite manifest from the con- 
versation which occurred between our Saviour and 
a woman of this nation, as recorded in John iy. 
But the source whence they derived that knowledge 
it is somewhat difficult to determine. They could 
not, as Dr. Wait observes, have been indebted to the 
Pentateuch alone for it; they must have extracted 
this information from other sources, and forced iso- 
lated passages of the Pentateuch in subsequent times 
to have become its authorities. We vainly scrutinize 
the Pentateuch for a single prophecy of Christ’s death 
and resurrection ; and yet it appears from some of 
their MSS., that the Samaritans believed, that their 
Messiah should die and rise from the dead. If the 
Samaritans contemporary with our Saviour deduced 
these opinions at all from Scripture, they must have 
deduced them from prophecy ; and if no such prophecy 
exists in the Mosaic books, it will follow, that they 
could not have been ignorant of the prophecies which 
were uttered after the institution of the monarchy, 
although the present race rejects these writings from 
the canon. 

From all that Dr. Wait has been enabled to collect 
of their modern religious ceremonies, we find them 
strictly observant of the law; on the sabbath, they 
only go to the “house of Jehovah to pray, to give 
thanks, and to read the law.” They still solemnize 
the passover with the most scrupulous attention ; they 
eat unleavened bread for the space of seven days, and 
on the seventh repair to Gerizim. From the day 
succeeding the sabbath of the ordinance of un- 
leavened bread, they count fifty days to that suc- 
ceeding the seventh sabbath; they also celebrate the 
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feast of first-fruits, on which they also go to the “ Ey- 
erlasting Mount.” They observe the feast of the 
seventh mouth, the tenth day of which is the day 
of expiation, on which all, from man to child, afflict 
themselves and read the law. On the fifieenth day 
of the seventh month, they carry fruits and boughs 
of palms and other trees and thus proceed to Geri- 
zim ;—they likewise keep the feast of the eighth day, 
and purify themselves from occasional uncleanness, 
Every morning and evening they pray towards their 
sacred mountain, throwing their faces to the ground ; 
and in whatever part of the globe they may be, 
thither they direct themselves at their prayers. In 
fact, they rigorously adhere to the letter of the law; 
but they are not Karaites, for their epistles mention 
this sect with contempt. Whence, then, did they 
receive the notion of a Messiah? We have seen, that 
they could scarcely have received it from the Penta- 
teuch; for even the most determinate passages, 
which they cite as their authorities, would, if consid- 
ered exclusively of others, hardly have suggested to 
a people denying the other canonical books, those 
minute ideas of the promised Prophet which they 
undeniably entertained. But these ideas are so 
approximated to the language of the Jewish prophets, 
that one of three hypotheses, says the doctor, must 
be correct: either that, at some unrecorded period, 
they were borrowed from thence, or, which is nearly 
equivalent, that these prophecies, by means of indi- 
viduals travelling from the one kingdom to the other, 
were made known to the servants of the true God 
in Israel, or that the prophets of Israel themselves 
delivered oracles respecting the Messiah, which, 
though now lost, were nevertheless the sources of 
this Samaritan knowledge. 

These three causes, he remarks, may have, indeed, 
produced conjointly the effect :—the two latter may 
be supported by the following arguments. ‘The 
worship of Jehovah was never totally extinct in 
Israel ;—in Elijah’s days, many still adhered to the 
worship of their forefathers; and in the most degen- 
erate times of Israelitish apostasy, the accredited 
prophets of Jehovah were even summoned, on emer- 


“gencies, to give counsel to those monarchs who had 


proseribed the faith to which they were devoted. 
Some, therefore, among the severed tribes, remained 
true to the religion of Moses, even in the worst eras 
of defection ; yet, however observant they may have 
been of the law, we can scarcely presume, that the 
political dissension between the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, would allow them to frequent the temple 
in Jerusalem at the divinely instituted festivals. For 
the erection of the golden calves at Dan and Bethel 
was expressly designed to prevent this national inter- 
course ; nor is it any where recorded nat Elijah, or 
Blisha, or one of the sons of the Israelitish prophets, 
became an attendant on the worship of Jehovah 
within the holy city. Independently, however, of 
these particulars, we may argue, that the law was 
always rigidly observed by some members of the ten 
tribes. Hence Friedrich forcibly argues, that this 
preservation of the true religion, in whatever degree: 
it may have been, affords a strongly presumptive evi- 
dence, that the [Samaritan] Pentateuch must have 
been edited before the days of Jeroboam ; without 
this assumption, it would be difficult to imagine how 
the observance of the law could have survived the 
persecutions and turmcoils of those ages, how other- 
wise it was not overwhelmed by the superstitions 
of the neighboring nations, and did not sink beneath 
the weight of ever-galling oppressions. Moreover 
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the same reason, which induced them to reject the 
other Scriptural books, (from which we should, per- 
haps, except that of Joshua,) would also have induced 
them to reject the Pentateuch itself, had they not 
been antecedently in possession of it, and therefore 
been most fully assured, that it was not a production 
of late’ date: since, therefore, their defection from 
Judah and Benjamin occurred in the reign of Jero- 
boam, we must, on this account, conclude it to have 
been edited long before, and to have been in circula- 
tion before the separation of the tribes. If then they 
thus had the books of Moses, we may argue them to 
have been acquainted with those Psalms of David, 
which had been sung in the tabernacle and the tem- 
ple, and these Psalms were replete with the expecta- 
tions of the Messiah. Consequently, after their 
ubscission from Judah, they could not have fuiled to 
have carried away with them these vivid hopes and 
ardent expectations, and to have transmitted them to 
their descendants. What, then, is more natural, than 
to suppose, that when they rejected the other canon- 
ical books, they ingrafied these ideas, elsewhere 
received, on their interpretations of them ?—for, in 
fact, they must have seen the promises partially 
accomplished in the extent of dominion which David 
and Solomon acquired. ‘That passover, which was 
celebrated in the days of Josiah, which Israel at- 
tended at Jerusalem, (2 Kings xxiii; 2 Chron. xxxv.) 
manifestly proves to us, how deeply the true religion 
was rooted in those who had not deflected from it, 
and likewise offers to us an epoch, to which we may 
tefer the first of the three hypotheses. ‘To this we 
may also add that period, when the second temple 
was erected, during which there was an intercourse 


. between the Jews and the Samaritans, (Jos. Ant. xiii. 


17.) who, doubtless, imparted to the Samaritans 
those opinions, in which they had been educated. 
These periods, therefore, either separately or con- 
jointly, are adequate to the solution of the difficulty ; 
nor can we err in maintaining, that at one, or another, 
or all of these, the doctrines and expectations of 
Judah respecting the Messiah were circulated in 
Samaria, 

We have no reason to believe, that those who 
selected Gerizim as their place of religious worship, 
in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, were infected 
with idolatry: the sacred page authorizes us not in 
such a conclusion, nor can we retrace the allegation 
to a legitimate and historical source: We are no 
where informed to what deity Sauballat dedicated 
his temple ; we nowhere read of its appropriation to 
idols. Josephus says nothing of Manasseh’s apostasy ; 
therefore, we presume the Samaritan temple to have 
been Betlented to the true God. Had it been dedi- 
cated to an Assyrian idol, or to the Baal-Berith, who 
once had a temple at Sichem, and, like the Zevs byzr0¢ 


of the Greeks, and Deus Fidius of the Romans, was 


accounted the God of oaths and covenants, can we 
suppose, ‘that so many Jews, just emigrated from 
Babylonian oppression, would have flocked to it, or 
nave iilewen od the priesthood and fortunes of Manas- 
seh? More than one hundred and sixty years after 
its erection, the Jewish historian called it érdyvuor ; 
hs have so called it, if it had been dedicated to an 

Our more immediate inquiry, however, respects 
the Samaritans after the erection of Sanballat’s tem- 
ple; between whom and the Jews the chief points 
of dispute lay, in their rejection of all the canonical 
books, except vec and their affirmation, 
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that Gerizim was the only place where God could 
be acceptably worshipped. Cellarius, Hottinger, and 
even Reland, seem, in some degree, as Dr. Wait 
remarks, to have been led astray on this point; the 
fable of the brazen bird, which the Romans erected 
on Gerizim, on the authority of the Samaritan chron- 
icle, if it were not the Roman eagle, was evidently a 
tradition compounded of the »cwx of the men of 
Hamath, and the inas of those of Ava. Some of their 
statements, indeed, refer their first copy of the law te 
the thirteenth year after the settlement of the Israel- 
ites in Canaan, which they aver to have been made 
by Abishua the son of Phinehas; but this can only 
be regarded as an idle pretension, which is not even 
accredited by all the Samaritans. Of the antiquity 
of their copies there can be no doubt, any more than 
of the frauds, of which they were guilty in certain 
passages. Yet, although they have corrupted the 
Pentateuch by occasional interpolations, the value 
of their copy is evinced by some readings, which 
appear to supply lacune in the Hebrew, and by the 
great accordance between its chronology and that of 
the Septuagint. ‘The Jews admit, that Ezra aban- 
doned the old Samaritan characters, and introduced 
the Assyrian, or Chaldee, wherefore the Samaritans 
still call theirs the Hebrew, or the characters of the 
Sacred language, and say, that “the Jewish Books 
were written by Ezra.” So violent has the ani- 
mosity respecting the Pentateuch ever been be- 
tween these two claimants of it, that when Saa- 
diah’s Arabie version appeared, (whom they desig- 
nate as the doctor of Faiam,) Abu Said was deputed 
to commence a Samaritano-Arabie version in oppo- 
sition to it, a copy of whichis in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, at Paris. 

Maimonides himself, who, perhaps, was the ‘most 
unbiased writer among the Jews, admits their rigid 
practice of the law, and, even whilst he is relating the 
tale of the dove, evidently seems disinclined to be- 
lieve it. Josephus, also, (Ant. ix. 14.) bore the same 
testimony to them, 

So scrupulous are they still respecting the insti- 
tutes of the lawgiver, that on the sabbaths they kin- 
dle no fires, nor even on their festivals; they affirm 
their priests to be Levites, but regret that they have 
no high-priest of the race of Phinehas, offering, in 
their epistles, should such an individual be found, to 
install him in bis office. 

The separation, indeed, at the time of the erection 
of the second temple, was merely occasioned by the 
intermarriages with foreigners, which Ezra and 
Nehemiah forbade; those who were willing to repu- 
diate their foreign wives remaining at Jerusalem— 
those who were resolved to retain them emigrating 
to Samaria. But however requisite this allowance 
may have been to the formation of a new state, it is 
no where recorded, that the Samaritans persevered 
in the practice; yet, from hence, they received in 
the Jewish writings the appellation of om Cuthites, 
and had the stigma indelibly fixed upon them by 
their rivals, 

Had such been their practice in our Saviour’s 
time, he assuredly would have alleged it against their 
national pretensions in his discourses with the Samar 
itan woman. His words are simply, “Ye worship 
ye know not what: we know what we worship ; for 
salvation is of the Jews,” John iv. 22. These, view- 
ed in their connection, must have had a reference to 
their notions of a Messiah,—probably also to their 
application of biblical passages to his advent,—anid 
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accordingly, the woman (vy. 25.) so understood them. 
They also partially related to the question, whether 
Gerizim or Jerusalem were the proper place of wor- 
ship, and appear to have alluded to the indistinet 
conceptions of the legal types and ceremonies, which 
the Samaritans, unaided by the other books of Serip- 
ture, must have had. The Samaritans worshipped 
“they knew not what ;” for, believing the advent of 
the Messiah, they rejected the prophetic books, which 
illustrated and determined it; they assented to THE 
ract, without knowing either its nature or object, 
whereas the Jews, to whose line he was restricted, 
had opportunities of ascertaining from the prophets 
criteria, which would have designated him at bis 
appearance to every unprejudiced reasoner. (Repert. 
Theol. p. 1—10.) 

{(For the Samaritan language, see Lanauaces, 
ORIENTAL, p. GOG; and Lervrers, p. 618.) There 
exists a copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch preserved 
by the Samaritans in their own character; and also 
a Samaritan translation of the Pentateuch. The 
value of these has been critically discussed by Gese- 
niis, in his work entitled de Pentateuchi Samar. 
orivine, tndole, et auctoritale, Wal. 1815; the results of 
which have also been given to the public by professor 
Stuart, in an article in the N. A. Review, April, 1826. 
Bibl. Repos. vol. ii. No. 8. (See also Winer, de Ver- 
sionis Pent. Samar. indole, Leips. 1817 ; and the arti- 
cle Versions below.) 

It is well known that a small remnant of the Sa- 
miuritans still exists at Naplous, the ancient Shechem. 
Great interest bas been taken in them by the learned 
of Europe ; and a correspondence has several times 
been instituted with them, which, however, has 
never led to results of any great importance. It was 
commenced by Joseph Scaliger in 1559; and again, 
after a century, by several learned men in England, 
in 1675; and by the celebrated Ludolf in 1685. Of 
late years, the orientalist De Sacy, of Paris, has again 
held correspondence with them ; and has recently 
published all that is known respecting them, and all 
their letters, ina work entitled Correspondence des 
Samaritaines, &c. Paris, 1829. They have often 
been visited, of late years, by travellers ; and the best 
account we have of them and of their present cir- 
cumstances, is from the pen of the late American 
Missionary, the Rev. P, Fisk, under date of Nov. 19, 
1823. (See Missionary Herald, 1824, p. 310.) 

“ After taking some refreshment, we went to visit 
the Samaritans, having first sent to the kohen, or 
priest, to know if a visit would be agreeable. His 
name is Shalmar ben Tabiah. His first name he 
sometimes eager} Salomer. I believe it is the 
same as Solomon, which the Jews in Jerusalem now 
pronounce Shloma, He received us in a neat apart- 
ment, and we immediately entered into conversa- 
lion. ‘Ten or twelve other members of the sect soon 
came in. Our conversation was in Arabic. ‘They 
represent the number of their houses to be 20 or 80, 
—about 60 pay the capitation tax. ‘They say there 
are no other Samaritans in this country, but they are 
quite disposed to think they are numerous in other 
parts of the world. In Paris they suppose they 
were very numerous, until, in a time of war between 
the French and some other nation, the Samaritans 
were dispersed. ‘They say that there are, however, 
four still living in Paris. They inquired whether 
there are any Samaritans in England, and seemed 
not at all gratified when we told them no. On 
learning that I was from America, they inquired if’ 
there are Samaritans there, I told them no; but 
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they confidently asserted the contrary, and that there 
are also many in India. ‘They maintain that they 
are the lineal descendants of Jacob: the kohen and 
his sons, only, of the tribe of Levi; one family from 
the tribe of Benjamin; four or five from Manasseh, 
and the rest from Ephraim. We asked what they 
would do for a priest, if the kohen and his sons 
should die, and thus the tribe of Levi become extinct. 
They replied, (bazah ma beseer,) “This does not hap- 
pen.” They all speak Arabic, but their books and 
public prayers are in Samaritan, They call their 
language Hebrew, and that which we call Hebrew, 
they call Jewish; for they say their language is 
the true Hebrew in which the law was given. Tho 
difference consists in the use of a different al- 
phabet and different pronunciation, They ge three 
times a year to mount Gerizim to worship, 

do not offer sacrifices there now, as they did for- 
merly, lest they should be molested by the Turks. 
But they offer their sacrifices in a more private wey, 
in the city. We understood them to say, that they 
have no daily sacrifice. We visited their synagogue. 
[t isa small, dark, but neat room, with an altar, but 
without seats. We were obliged, before entering, to 
pull off not only our over-shoes, but also our slip- 
pers, Which are not prohibited even in mosques ; 
and Mr. Jowett was obliged to take off an outer gar- 
ment, which he wears, that is lined with fur. No 
person can approach the altar, except the kohen 
and his sous. ‘They expect a Messiah, who is to be 
a Prophet and King, but a mere man, to live 120 
years, as Moses did, and to reign at Naplous over all 
the world. ‘Those who do not receive him, are to 
be destroyed with the sword. The promise con- 
cerning the woman’s seed does not, they believe, 
refer to the Messiah ; but that, concerning a prophet 
like unto Moses, does refer to him, as does also that 
concerning Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10. They admit the 
sense of this passage as given in our translation, and 
try to show that there is still a seeptre somewhere in 
the hands of Judah, The Messiah will come when 
Israel repent. They say the story of the separation 
between Israel and Judah, under Jeroboam and Re- 
hoboam, is a lie of the Jews. The city of Luz, or 
Bethel, they say, was on mount Gerizim, Gen, xxviii. 
19. Jebus, they say, was also on this mount, and 
that Judges xix. 10, as it stands in our copies, is not 
true. 

“The next day we renewed our visit to the Samar- 
itans. We had yesterday requested to see their an- 
cient copy of the law. The kohen objected, but after 
much persuading, and indirectly presenting the mo- 
tive which generally prevails in this country, i.e. the 
offer of money, he at last consented to show it to us 
this morning. In order to do it, he said he must 
first bathe, and then put on a particular dress for the 
occasion. On our arrival at the synagogue, we 
waited a short time, and he appeared, entered the 
synagogue, approached the altar, kneeled and put his 
face to the floor, then opened the little closet which 
contained the holy book, kneeled and put his face to 
the floor again, then brought out the brass case, 
which contained the roll, and opened it so as to show 
us the manuscript, but we were not allowed to touch 
it. It isin the Samaritan character, and the kohen 
says it was written by Abishua, the grandson of 
Aaron, thirteen years after the death of Moses, and 
3260 years ago. (See 1 Chron, vi, 4.) Another brass 
case stood near this, containing an exact ¢opy of the 
original manuscript, said to have been made 800 
years ago. On a shelf, in the synagogue were a 
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considerable number of copies of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch. We saw also the relic of the Polyglott 
Bible mentioned by Maundrell. The Bible of the 
Samaritans contains only the five books of Moses. 
They have, however, Joshua and Judges, but in sep- 
arate books. ‘They say that since Joshua there has 
been no prophet. He was the disciple of Moses, and 
inferior to him. David was king in Jerusalem, but 
not #prophet. We inquired whether the Samari- 
tans held it lawful to read the books of Christians. 
They said there was no law against it, and we left 
with them one Testament in Arabic, and another in 
Hebrew.” *R. 

SAMGAR-NEBO, a general officer in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army, Jerem. xxxix. 3. 

SAMLAH, king of Masrekah, in Idumea, Gen. 
XXXvi. 36. 

SAMOS, an island of the Archipelago, ov the 
coast of Asia Minor, opposite Lydia, from which it 
is separated by a narrow. strait. The island was 
devoted to the worship of Juno, who had there a 
magnificent temple. It was also celebrated for its 
valuable potteries, and as the birth-place of Pythag- 
oras. The Romans wrote to the governor in favor 
of the Jews, in the time of Simon Maccabeeus, 1 
Mace. xv. 23. Paul landed here when going to Jeru- 
salem, A. D. 58, Acts xx. 15. 

SAMOTHRACIA, an island in the Egean sea; 
so called because it was peopled by Samians and 
Thracians. It was an asylum for fugitives and 
criminals. Paul, departing from Troas, for Mace- 
donia, arrived first at Samothracia, Acts xvi. 11. 

SAMSON, son of Manoah, of the tribe of Dan, 
Judg. xiii. 2, &c. A. M. 2848. His mother had been 
long barren, when an angel of the Lord appeared to 
her, telling her she should have a son; but she must 
take care not to drink intoxicating liquor, or to eat 
any impure food; that she must use the same care 
with regard to her son; and must consecrate him to 
God from his infancy, as a Nazarite, and not let a 
razor come upon his head: adding, “For he shall 
begin to deliver Israel from the hands of the Philis- 
tines.” Samson was born in the following year, 
and the Spirit of God gave him extraordinary 
strength of body. One day, as he went to Timnath, 
a Philistine city, he saw a young woman, whom he 
desired his father and mother to obtain for him as a 
wife. They remonstrated that she was not of their 
own nation; but he persevered, and the young 
woman was coutracted to him. Upon a subsequent 
journey to Timnath, he saw a young lion, which he 
seized and tore in pieces, as if he had been a young 
kid; and some time after, returning thither, to cele- 
brate his marriage, he stepped aside to see the car- 
cass of the lion. He found it dried up, and a swarm 


_of bees lodged init, which had there formed a honey- 


comb, of which he tooka part. At his wedding-feast 
he proposed a riddle to this effect: 


“The greedy eater yields to others meat, 
And savage strength now offers luscious sweet.” 


His companions continued to the seventh day, lost 
in conjecturing its meaning ; when, partly by threats, 
and partly by entreaties, they urged the bride to get 
the secret from her husband. Before sunset on this 
day they came to Samson saying, 


“What sweeter flows than honey o’er the tongue ? 
Whose strength exceeds a lion’s, wild and young ?” 
His reply was, that if they had not ploughed with 
his heifer they could never have expounded his rid- 
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dle; meaning that they had abused him by too inti- 
mate familiarity with his wife, and that she had been 
unfaithful to him. 

He paid the fine expected on account of the riddle, 
but left his wife, and returned to his father. Some 
time after, the woman married the principal bride- 
man at her former wedding, and Samson’s anger be- 
ing subsided, he returned to see her, bringing a kid 
with him asa present. But her father refusing to 
admit him, he went and caught three hundred foxes 
or jackals, (see Fox,) which he tied tail to tail, putting 
between each pair a fire-brand, which he fired, and 
turned them into the corn-fields of the Philistines ; 
where the flames made a great hayoc, not sparing 
even the vines and the olive-trees. When the Phi- 
listines knew it was Samson who had done this, to 
revenge the affront received from his father-in-law 
at Timnath, they burned the man and his daughter. 

In a combat, Samson slew a great number of Phi- 
listines. The narrative of this exploit (Judg. xv. 8.) 
cannot but appear obscure to the English reader, as, 
indeed, it has been thought by translators in general. 
Samson smote the Philistines “hip and thigh, with a 
great slaughter.” Hip under thigh, say some; leg 
under thigh, say others; or leg against thigh, or leg 
over, or upon, thigh ; as the words literally express. 
‘These are not all the varieties of interpretation which 
this passage has experienced. Mr. Taylor proposes 
to illustrate the expression by the following extracts: 

“Tt appears probable, from the following circum- 
stances, that the exercise of wrestling, as it is now 
performed by the 'Turks, is the very same that was 
anciently used in the Olympic games. For, besides 
the previous covering of the palstre with sand, 
that the combatants might fall with more safety, they 
have their pellowan bashee, or master wrestler, who 
like the ’Aywvo0érns of old, .is to observe and superin- 
tend over the jura palestre, and to be the umpire in 
all disputes. ‘The combatants, after they are anoint- 
ed all over with oil, to render their naked bodies the 
more slippery, and less easily to be taken hold of, 
first of all look one another steadfastly in the face, as 
Diomede or Ulysses does the palladium upon antique 
gems; then they run up to, and retire from, each 
other several times, using all the while a variety of 
antic and other postures, such as are commonly used 
in the course of the ensuing conflict. After this pre- 
lude, they draw nearer together, and challenge each 
other, by clapping the palms of their hands first upon 
their own knees or thighs, then upon each other, and 
afterwards upon the palms of their respective: antag- 
onists. The challenge being thus given, they imme- 
diately close in and struggle with each other, striving 
with all their strength, e*t and dexterity, (which are 
often very extraordinary,) who shall give his antago - 
nist a fall, and become the conqueror. During these 
contests I have often seen their arms, and legs, and 
thighs, so twisted and linked together, (catenate pa- 
lestre,as Propertius calls it,) that they have both fallen 
together, and left the victory dubious; too difficult 
sometimes for the pellowan bashee to decide.  Ta- 
Aavotic teres (a wrestler not to be thrown) occurs 
in ancient inscriptions, (Murat. tom. ii. page 627.) 
The zéy, therefore, being thus acted in all the parts 
of it with open hands, might very properly, in contra- 
distinction to the cestus, or boxing, receive its name 
rd Tod mekaeorod, from struggling with open hands. 
We have a most lively picture of this ancient gym- 
nastic exercise upon an antique urn, in Patin’s Imp. 
Roman. Numismata, page 122; and likewise upon a 
coin of Trebonianus Gallus, the figure of which ig 
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exhibited in Vaillant, Numism. TImper. Gree.” 
(Shaw's Travels, page 217.) In like manner, Pitts 
informs us—* They have [at Algiers] a comical sort 
of wrestling. ... ‘There comes one boldly into the 
ring of people, and strips all to his drawers: he turns 
his back to the ring, and his face towards his clothes 
on the ground, He then stretebeth on his right knee, 
and then throws abroad his arms three times, clap- 
ping his hands together as often, just aboye the 
yround:.... then makes two or three good springs 
Into the middle of the ring, and there he stands with 
his le/t hand to his left ear, and his right hand to his 
leftelbow. "This is his challenge; his antagonists do 
the same. After which the pulewans face each other, 
and then both at once slap their hands on thetr thighs, 
and then clap together, and then lift them up as high 
as their shoulders, and cause the palms of their hands 
to meet, and with the same dash their heads one 
against another three times, so hard, that many times 
the blood runs down..... ‘They'll come as often 
within five or six yards one of another, and clap their 
hands to each other, and then pul forward the left leg, 
bowing their body, and leaning with the le/t elbow on 
the le/t lenee, for a little while looking one at the other 
like two fighting cocks, then at it they go..... At 
their byrams, or festivals, those which are their most 
famous pilewans, come in to show their parts, before 
the Dey, eight or ten together. ‘They are the choice 
of all the stout wrostlers.”’ (Account of Algiers, 
page 168.) 

Do not these challengers well deserve the descrip- 
tion of leg-and-thigh-men, or shoulder-and-thigh- 
mon? ‘Thoir very attitudes seem to have furnished 
their name, which seems, indeed, correctly expressive 
of them, Now, as we learn, that occasionally the 
most fimous of these are selected and engaged, is 
there any thing unlikely in the supposition, that the 
Philistines assembled their best wrestlers, and most 
notorious combatants, to engage the famous Samson ? 
that these, fighting in the manner described by Pitts 
and Dr, Shaw, are denoted by the expression, * hip- 
and-thigh-mon?” i.e. those who made a profession 
of wrestling, and who were esteemed eminent in that 
OXxErcise, 

[After all, the expression he smote them hip and 
thigh, which occurs no where else in Scripture, seems 
here to bo merely proverbial, implying that he smote 
them wholly, entirely. So Gesenius. RK. 

After this, Samson retired into the reck Etam, in 
Judah ; but was taken by the people of Judah and 
led bound to the Philistines, The Spirit of the Lord, 
however, animating Samson, he snapped his cords, 
and happening to find the jaw-bone of an ass, he, with 
this weapon, slow a thousand Philistines; and, throw- 
ing away the jaw-bone, he gave that place the name 
of Ramath-lehi, that is, the ifling up of the jaw-bone, 
Being overcome with extreme thirst, and crying to 
the Lord, the Lord opened a rock called Maktesh, 
that is, the jaw-tooth, whence water gushed out to 
assuage his thirst. See Lent. 

After this, Samson went to Gaza,a city of the Phi- 
listines, where he took up his lodgings with a harlot, 
or more probably a woman who kept a public house, 
Tho Philistines, knowing of his arrival, set a guard 
about the house, and another at the gates of the city, 
to kill him as he went out in the morning, But Sam- 
son, rising at midnight, went off} and took away the 
two gates of the city, and the gate-posts, bar and 
chain, and carried them up the hill which is towards 
Hebron. 

Some time afterwards, he became attached toa 
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woman called Delilah, who dwelt in the valley of 
Sorek. Many have thought, that Samson took her 
as his wife, but this does not appear to have been 
the fact. The Philistines briked this woman, to «is- 
cover in what his extraordinary strength consisted, 
He amused her for a considerable time, pretending 
that it lay sometimes in ove thing, and sometimes in 
another; and when the Philistines were ready to 
seize him, he burst his bonds asunder. At last she 
obtained the secret, that his ae lay in his hair, 
which had never been shorn, This she cut off, as 
he lay sleeping in her lap, after the common oriental 
fashion; aud the Philistines instantly seizing him, 
bound him, and put out his eyes. They took him to 
Gaza, shut him up in prison, and made him grind at 
the mill, as a base and contemptible slave. 

In this usage we discover a degree of vindictive 
contempt, which perhaps was the ne plus ultra of 
contumely on the part of the Philistines. Samson 
being blind, yet of great strength, they made him 
grivder for the prison. Grinding was women’s work, 
therefore severely degrading; it was simple work, 
requiring no art; it was laborious work, in which 
his strength was of service; and thus, by drudging 
for them, in this menial employment, he earned a 
mortifying livelihood for himself. In this view, Sam- 
son was worse used than Job (xxxi. 10.) supposes 
his wife might be; “ Let my wife be so degraded that, 
instead of having her corn ground for her, she shall 
perform that servile office herself; not for herself, or 
for me, the lawful object of her affectionate care, but 
let her grind for another”. Samson, the hero, em- 
ployed on woman’s work!.a vilely fit employment 
for Delilah’s deluded lover! he ground too for others, 
for those in prison with himself; Samson, the hero, 
labors, as Isaiah predicts the virgin daughter of Bab- 
ylon should labor: “ Come down, sit in the dust ; sit 
on the ground ; there is no chair for thee: take the 
mill-stones, and grind meal: nay more, whereas wo- 
men who grind usually sing while grinding, sit thou 
silent, and get into darkness; retire into some dark 
hole and corner, endeavoring to obtain a partial con- 
cealment of thy vexation and disgrace,” chap. xlvii. 1. 

Samson continued in prison at Gaza about a year, 
and, his hair growing again, (Judg. xvi. 22.) God 
restored to him his strength. Shortly afterwards the 
princes of the Philistines met in a general assembly, 
in the temple of their god Dagon, to return him 
thanks for having delivered to them this their formi- 
dable enemy ; and after they had ended their feast, 
they ordered Samson to be brought in that he might 
contribute to their sport. When they had insulted 
him as long as they thought fit, he desired his guide 
to let him rest himself against the pillars that sup- 
— the temple, whiok was then full of people, 
noth above and below the galleries, (See ae) 
Calling on the name of the Lord, and laying hold o 
the two pillars, by which the temple was supported, 
one in his right hand and the other in his left, he 
said, “Let me also die with the Philistines ;” and 
violently shaking the pillars, the temple fell, and kill- 
ed about three thousand persons. Samson lived in 
the whole about thirty-eight years ; and was judge of 
ara about twenty, Judg. xvi. 20. A. M. 2867 to 

887. 

SAMUEL, son of Elkanah and of Hannah, of the 
tribe of Levi, and of the family of Kohath, was a 
prophet and judge of Israel for pipet ov 1 Sam, 
1.1, &e. 1 Chron. vi. 23. His father, Elkanah, dwelt 
at Ramathaim-Zophim, or the city of Ramatha, 
inhabited by Levites of the family of Zophai, or Zuph, 
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a descendant of Kohath, and Samuel himself dwelt 
there the greater part of his time. 

The circumstances connected with the birth and 
early life of Saniuel are of a peculiarly interesting 
natur3. It was at the time when Eli was presiding 
av high-priest at Shiloh, that Hannah, the wife of 
Elkanah, having gone to the usual sacrificial feast at 
Shiloh, availed herself of an opportunity to “pour out 
her soul” before God, at the tabernacle; requesting 
the removal of the reproach she daily suffered from 
Peninnah, ber copartner in the embraces, though far 
her inferior in the affections, of Elkanah, by the be- 
stowal of a son. The fervent, yet silent manner of 
her appeal induced [li to mistake her emotions for 
intoxication, with which he precipitately accused her ; 
but upon the circumstance being explained, he as read- 
ily retracted, and changed the language of unchari- 
tableness into that of benediction. ‘The acceptance of 
Hannalh’s prayer was at length corroborated by the 
birth of a son, whom her piety and her gratitude con- 
curred to name Samuel, that is, “asked of God.” 
Having been devoted as a Nazarite from his infancy, 
in compliance with his mother’s vow when she asked 
him of the Lord, he was, while in his infancy, pre- 
sented to Eli, for the service of the tabernacle, by 
a he was invested with the distinguishing ephod, 
ch. ii. 

The extraordinary character of Samuel soon began 
to be developed, in a commission which he received 
immediately from heayen, to denounce his displeas- 
ure against Eli, for his criminal remissness with re- 

ard to.his two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, whose 
ibertine baseness was searcely reproved, and not at 
all restrained, by parental authority. 
the aged priest upon the occasion demands notice, 
and deserves imitation: “ It is the Lord,” he exclaim- 
ed, “let him do what seemeth him good.” The ap- 
pearance of a prophet like Samuel in this period of 
suspended revelations, awakening in the bosoms of 
the almost desponding Israelites the liveliest antici- 
pations, they immediately adopted measures to dis- 
enthral themselves from Philistine subjugation ; but 
they were defeated with the loss of four thousand 
men. As they imputed this disaster to the absence 
of the ark, it was fetched into the camp amidst great 
exultations, but a second overthrow involved the loss 
of thirty thousand foot, (among whom were Hophni 
and Phinehas,) and above all of the ark, which the 
enemy captured ; intelligence of which latter calamity 
being suddenly communicated to Eli, he fell back- 
wards, “and his neck brake, and he died.” The 
Philistines had but little cause to triumph in the cap- 
tivity of the ark. This sacred possession was carried 
into the temple of Dagon, to whom they ascribed their 
victory ; and the priests, upon entering the national 
shrine, the next morning, found their god fallen to the 
ground before the ark. Imputing this circumstance 
to accident, they again set up the statue. ‘The fol- 
Jowing day the image was discovered again fallen, 
and the head and bands broken upon the threshold of 
his own temple, so as to leave the trunk only remain- 
ing. The people themselves were smitten with griev- 
ous bodily diseases, which pursued them from city to 
city, wherever they transported the ark, until they 
restored it, with commemorative offerings, to the 
Israelites, (see Dacon,) chap. iv.—vi. 
_ The captivity of the ark, and the consequent sus- 
pension of the public services at Shiloh, tended to the 
ma re en and degeneration of the people, 
which only stimulated our eminent prophet and ruler 
to exert his energies to accomplish a general refor- 
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mation, by whose means an assembly was at length 
convened at Mizpeh, for the purpose of publicly re- 
nouncing their sins, and returning to God by fasting, 
humiliation, sacrifice and prayer, This solemnity 
excited the apprehensions of their enemies, who 
accordingly determined upon frustrating their plans, 
by coming suddenly upon them; but as their repent- 
ance was sincere, and their consequent reconciliation 
to offended goodness immediate, the Supreme Being 
declared himself in their favor after Samuel’s sacri- 
fice and intercession: the Philistines were panic- 
struck by a tremendous thunder-storm, and by their 
flight and dispersion enabled the pursuing Israelites 
ultimately to dictate terms of peace ; in commemora- 
tion of which deliverance, Samuel erected u monu- 
mental memorial, which he called Ebenezer, or “ the 
stone of help.” 

While victory had now rendered the Israelites 
secure from external attacks, the proper administration 
of justice, by their illustrious governor, conferred 
upon them internal prosperity and happiness. Sam 
uel exercised his judicial authority with evident 
advantage to all classes of the community, and by 
annual circuits took upon himself the inspection and 
regulation of civil affairs. He moreover erected a 
public altar of worship, as the best substitution for 
the deserted ordinances of Shiloh ; and to him have 
been ascribed those institutions which were called 
the schools of the prophets, of which we cannot at this 
distance of time collect any very exact information, 
They appear to have been originally established in 
the cities of the Levites, which were diffused through 
the different tribes, for the sake of facilitating the plan 
of general instruction. In these seminaries the 
prophets devoted themselves to the study of the law, 
were taught the art of psalmody, and awaited the call 
into public life under the superintendence of one of 
the same class, venerable for wisdom or years. Age, 
however, relaxed the vigor of his administration ; and 
Samuel, in consequence of appointing his two sons, 
Joel and Abiah, to execute his office, soon found, by 
the complaints of the elders, that he had devolved it 
into unworthy hands. He was in consequence solicit- 
ed to appoint a king over them, that they might enjoy 
a similar form of government to that of other nations, 
This was no doubt as offensive a request to Samuel, 
as it was an impious and ungrateful one toward their 
supreme Lord and Benefactor. He at once, there- 
fore, applied to God, in the exigency, who directed 
him to comply with their desires, after a solemn pro- 
test against their proceedings, chap. vii. vill. 

The introduction of Saul, the son of Kish, to Sam- 
uel, and the several circumstances which attended 
his election to royalty, furnish remarkable illustratious 
of the ever active agency of Providence ; controlling 
every seeming casualty, and subordinating to its 
plans the most trifling coincidences. Saul and his 
servant were despatched in pursuit of his father’s 
asses, which had strayed from home ; and having 
arrived at Ramah, at the instigation of the latter, 
Samuel was inquired after, for information respecting 
them. 'The prophet had been already prepared for 
the visit, and instructed how to act by a divine inti- 
mation. ‘T'reating him, accordingly, with marked 
distinction and respect, he first held a conference with 
Saul in the evening, probably to explain the secret 
designs of Providence, and in the ensuing morning, 
after sending the servant to a proper distance, pro 
ceeded to anoint him the future king of Israel, giving 
him prophetic information of some other events in 
which he would be personally interested, This ap 
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pointment, it must be remarked, was now only a 
private transaction, but calculated to satisfy him with 
regard to the divine decision of the lot by which he 
was subsequently chosen at Mizpeh. 'To that place, 
whither the ark was conducted, Samuel convened 
the people ; and when the lot was cast, which suc- 
cessively pointed to the tribe of Benjamin, the family 
of Matri, and the person of Saul, his majestic appear- 
ance so well seconded the recommendatory speech of 
Samuel, that he at once gained, with few exceptions, 
the universal attachment. He very soon signalized 
himself by rendering prompt and effectual succor to 
the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, who were besieged 
by the Ammonites, and on the very point of a sur- 
render; a victory which, by enhancing his fame, gave 
him atriumph over his secret enemies. A general 
meeting was accordingly called by Samuel, at Gilgal, 
where the election of Saul was confirmed, with the 
accompaniment of public sacrifices and rejoicings. 
Having now wholly to resign the government into 
tle hands of the person he had himself anointed for 
the office, Samuel concluded his more public life by 
an oration, truly characteristic of his integrity of prin- 
ciple and his piety of mind. He challenged the peo- 
ple to produce auy instances of peculation or inequity 
during his administration ; recapitulated some of the 
facts of their past history, which were illustrative of 
the consequences of disobedience, and intimated the 
impropriety of their conduct in desiring aking ; 
appealing to a miraculous attestation of the displeas- 
ure of God, by calling for a thunder-storm in that 
season of wheat harvest, when it was so unusual; 
suggesting, at the same time, the goodness of God in 
determining not to forsake them if they did not finally 
renounce his authority, chap. ix.—xii. 

In the second year of Saul’s reign, hostilities were 
renewed against the Philistines. The king, having 
repaired to Gilgal, waited with impatience for Samuel 
to assist in presenting burnt-offerings, till at length, on 
the seventh day, the services were ordered to proceed 
before his arrival; which occasioned a severe rebuke 
from the prophet, and an assurance that his precipi- 
tation would ultimately prove subversive of his 
dominion. Shortly after this, another instance of 
Saul’s disobedience occurred ; he was commanded 
by God, through Samuel, to destroy utterly the nation 
of the Amalekites, but under the pretence of offering 
sacrifice, he spared the most valuable portion of the 
spoil, together with Agag, their king. This produced 
a severe remonstrance from Samuel, who turned ab- 
ruptly away from his excuses ; and when Saul seized 
his garment, which rent in his hands, Samuel took 
occasion to declare, that the Lord had rent the king- 
dom of Israel from him, and had bestowed it upon 
another. The king’s urgent solicitations, however, 
induced at length a compliance with his wish that 
Samuel would join him in a public act of worship ; 
ufter which the prophet slew Agag, and departed to 
Ramah, never more to hold any personal communi- 
cation with Saul. Still, however, he retained an 
affection for the king, and long and deeply lamented 
his misconduct; till he was roused from unavailing 
grief by a message from heaven, desiring him to go to 
Bethlehem, and bestow the royal unction upon David, 
his distinguished successor, to whom we devote a 
subsequent article, ch. xiiii—xv. 

After the lapse of a few years from this period, in 
which David was encountering the relentless malig- 
nity of Saul, we find Samuel still at Ramah, and 
accompanying David to Naioth, a school of the 
prophets, as a temporary asylum, where the Scripture 
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narrative of his life closes. He died about four years 
before Saul, upwards of ninety years of age, A. M 
2944, deeply lamented by the whole nation. His re- 
mains were interred at Ramah, the place of his usual 
residence, ch. xix. 23, 24; xxv. 1. 

Samuel wasa character unquestionably of the very 
first class; of irreproachable integrity, undaunted 
fortitude, unabating zeal, unaffected and unblemished 
piety ; sincere as a friend, gentle as a man, virtuous 
as a judge, and holy asa prophet. In the Chronicles 
he is stated to have assisted in distributing the Levites 
appointed by David for the temple service, and as 
having enriched the tabernacle by spoils taken from 
the enemies of Israel. He is said also to have written 
the history of David, in conjunction with the prophets 
Nathan and Gad, which, of course, can be understood 
only of his early transactions. The first twenty 
chapters of the first book that appears under his name, 
are with the utmost probability ascribed to him by the 
Talmudists; and he was the first in the unbroken 
chain of prophets, that extended to the days of Mala- 
chi, and that “foretold,” according to the testimony 
of St. Peter, (Acts iii. 24.) “of” the final establish- 
ment and triumphs of Christianity. (Eney. Met. art. 
SAMUEL.) 

About two years after the death of Samuel, the 
Philistines having invaded the territories of Israel 
with a powerful army, Saul with his troops took a 
position on the eminences of Gilboa ; but being over- 
come by consternation at the multitude of his enemies, 
he resolved to consult some witch or sorceress, to 
foreknow the event of the war. His servants were 
therefore sent in quest of & woman possessed of a 
familiar spirit, the Lord having refused to answer him 
by dreams, or by urim, or by prophets. Having dis- 
covered an enchantress at En-dor, about two or three 
leagues from Gilboa, Saul disguised himself, and vis- 
ited her, with a small attendance, and desired her to 
raise the ghost of Samuel. She had recourse to her 
charms, and when the ghost appeared, she screamed 
violently, and said, “ Why have you deceived me, for 
you are Saul?” Saul, however, encouraged her to 
declare what she saw. “I see (said she) gods [elohim, 
in the sense of magistrate, chief, or prince, &c.] 
coming out of the earth ;” adding, that he had the 
appearance of “an old man covered with a mantle.” 
By this description Saul recognized Samuel, and 
bowed himself to the earth. Samuel inquired wh 
he bad been disturbed. To which Saul answered, 
that, being in great difficulties, and not knowing whom 
to address, because God gave him no answer, he had 
resorted to the present undertaking. Samuel con- 
firmed all his fears, declaring that the kingdom should 
be taken from him, and given to David, his son-in- 
law; that Israel] should be. delivered into the hands 
of their enemies the Philistines; and that Saul and 
his sons should die on the morrow, 1 Sam. xxviii. 

On this narrative there has been much controversy, 
first, as to whether the ghost of Samuel did really ap- 
pear to Saul, and next, if the appearance were real, 
whether it was effected by the power of the devil, or 
the art of magic ? Our limits, however, will not per- 
mit of even a mere outline of the arguments on either 
side. Calmet says the most probable opinion is, that 
Samuel really appeared to Saul; not by the magical 
charms of the sorceress, or by the power of the devil, 
but by the almighty power of God, who, to punish 
Saul, might permit Samuel to appear, and discover 
to him his last and greatest calamity. Mr. Taylor 
takes a different view of the subject, and in the article 
Wircu, has labored to vrove that the supposed ap- 
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pearance was a mere juggling trick upon tne part of | son, to continue in the city, nor to perform the fune- 


the woman. The text, however, gives no counte- 
nance to this notion; but, on the contrary, it is said, 
in verse 14, that “Saul perceived that it was SamuEL 
himself.” 


To Samuel are ascribed the Book of Judges, that | 


of Ruth, and the First Book of Samuel. 


There is, 


indeed, great probability that he was the author of 


tl e first twenty-four chapters of the first of Samuel, 


£ nce they contain nothing but what he might have | 


*sritten, and in which he was not a principal agent. 
‘However, in these chapters, there is some trifling ad- 
ditions, probably iuserted after his death. We read, 
(1 Chron. ix, 22.) that he assisted in regulating the 
distribution of the Levites made by David for the ser- 
vice of the temple, which Calmet suggests may be 
explained by saying, that David pursued the order 
settled by Samuel, during his administration, after the 
death of the high-priest Eli; or, as Mr. Taylor thinks, 
he may have left in MS. some plan forsuch a purpose. 
We read also, (1 Chron. xxvi. 28.) that Samuel en- 
riched the tabernacle of the Lord, by magnificent 
presents, and by valuable spoils, taken from the ene- 
mies of Israel. Also, (1 Chron. xxix. 29.) that he 
wrote the history of David, in conjunction with the 
prophets Nathan and Gad. Probably he might write 
the beginning of his history, which the other prophets 
continued and concluded; for Samuel was dead 
before David came to the throne. The first two 
Books of Kings bear the name of Books of Samuel ; 
but, it must be evident that he could not be the 
author of the second of these Books, which contains 
transactions after his death. Neither could he write 
the latter end of the first, since his death is mentioned 
in chap. xxv. It is said (chap. x. 25.) of the First 
Book of Samuel, that this prophet wrote in a book, 
“the manner of the kingdom,” describing the rights, 
prerogatives, and revenues of the king, and the extent 
of his power and authority; a repetition of what he 
had proposed, vivd voce, a little before to the people. 
See further under Krnes, Books of. 

Samuel began the chain of the prophets which was 
never broken from his time to that of Zechariah and 
Malachi, Acts iii. 24. 

SANBALLAT, chief, or governor, of the Cuthites, 
or Samaritans, and a great enemy to the Jews. 
When Nehemiah came from Shushan to Jerusalem, 
(Neh. ii. 10, 19. ante A. D. 454.) and began to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem, Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem 
taunted him, and sent to inquire on what authority he 
undertook this enterprise ; and whether it were nota 
revolt against the king. Nehemiah, however, pro- 
ceeded. with vigor in his undertaking, and completed 
the walls of the city. 

Finding that they could not succeed against the 
Jews by the course they had pursued, Sanballat, To- 
biah and Geshem sent to Nehemiah, to desire him to 
meet them in the field, that they might make an alli- 
ance, and swear inviolable friendship. But Nehemi- 
ah perceived this was only a stratagem, as he did also 
a subsequent attempt to ensnare him, and escaped in 
both cases. : : 

Nehemiah being obliged to return to king Arta- 
xerxes at Shushan, (Neh. xiii. 6, 28. A. M. 3563, ante 
A. D. 441,) in his absence, the high-priest Eliashib 
married his grandson Manasseh, son of Joiada, to a 
daughter of Sanballat, and allowed Tobiah, a kinsman 
of Sanballat, an apartment in the temple. Nehemiah, 
at his return to Jerusalem, (the exact year of which is 
not known,) drove Tobiah out of the temple, and 
would not suffer Manasseh, the high-priest’s grand- 


tions of the priesthood. Manasseh,being thus expelled, 
retired to his father-in-law, Sanhallat, who provided 
him the means of exercising his priestly office on 
mount Gerizim, on the following occasion. See 
GeERIZzIM. 

Wheu Alexander the Great came into Phenicia, 
and invested Tyre, Sanballat abandoned the interests 
of Darius, and went, at the head of 8600 men, to offer 
his service to Alexander, who readily received him, 
and gave him leave to erect a temple on mount Ge- 
rizim, Where be constituted his son-in-law Manasseh 
the high-priest. Sanballat must have been at this 
time very old, for 120 years before (A. M. 3550) he 
was governor of the Samaritans. Indeed, some have 
been of opinion that the Sanballat who lived in the 
time of Alexander was different from he who so 
eagerly opposed Nehemiah; but Calmet sees no 
necessity for admitting this. However, Josephus 
makes Sanballat a Cuthite originally, and does not 
mention him who withstood Nehemiah. The wife 
of Manasseh he calls by the name of Nicaso, and says 
that Sanballat died nine months after he had submitsed 
to Alexander. 

Dr. Prideaux, however, rejects the solution of this 
difficulty, by two Sanballats, and endeavors to recon- 
cile the history to truth and probability, by showing 
a mistake in Josephus. This author makes Sanballat 
to flourish in the time of Darius Codomannus, and to 
build his temple upon mount Gerizim by license from 
Alexander the Great; whereas it was performed by 
leave from Darius Nothus, in the fifteenth year of 
his reign. This removes the difficulty arising from 
the great age of Sanballat, and allows him to be con- 
temporary with Nehemiah, as the Scripture history 
requires. 

SANCTIFY often signifies to prepare. Thus 
Joshua says to the people, (chap. iii. 5.) “Sanctify 
yourselves, for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you.” Prepare yourselves to pass over Jordan, 
In Isa. xiii. 3, the Lord calls the Medes his sanctified. 
I have appointed, and, as it were, consecrated them 
to be the executioners of my vengeance against Bab- 
ylon. (See also. Numb. xi. 18; Josh. vii. 13; Jer. vi. 
4; xii. 3; 11.27, 285; Joeli. 14; Mic. iii.5; Zeph. i. 7.) 
Comp. Hoty. 

We desire of God, that his name may be sanctified, 
or hallowed ; that is, honored, praised and glorified 
throughout the world; especially by those who have 
the happiness of knowing him. Let them sanctify it 
by their good lives, their fidelity, their submission to 
his orders; and they who know him not, that they 
may obtain the knowledge of him, may hear his word, 
may become obedient to his instructions, &c. We 
may apprehend yet better what is meant by sanctify- 
ing the name of God, by the opposite to it ; that is, 
profaning the name of God, by vain swearing, blas- 
pheming, ascribing his name to idols; by furnishing 
wicked men and infidels with occasion of blasphem- 
ing it by our bad lives, and scandalous conversa- 
tion, &c. 

It is said, “I will be sanctified in them that come 
nigh me ;” (Lev. x. 3.) in his priests, when, by the ter- 
rible and exemplary punishment of Nadab and Abihu, 
the Lord showed what purity he required in his ser- 
vants, and what punctual exactness he expected in his 
service. The Lord complains, in another place, that 
Moses and Aaron did not sanctify him before Israel: 
“ Because ye believed me not, to sanctify me in the 
eyes of the children of Israel, therefore ye shall not 
bring this congregation into the land which I have 
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given them,” Nump. xx. 12, And how did they not | 
sanctify him? By showing some distrust in his words: 
“ Because ye believed me not.” God sanctified the 
seventh day, that is, consecrated it to his service, Gen. 
ii. 3. He sanctified all the first-born ; (Exod. xiii. 3:) 
he commands that they should be offered to him; as 
it were, consecrated to his service. Moses sanctifies 
the Israelites, and by bathing, by abstinence from the 
use of the marriage bed, by the purity of their clothes, 
he prepares them for appearing before the Lord, for 
entering into a covenant with him, Exod. xix. 10; 
xiv. 12, 

Those who approach to holy things are sanctified ; 
for example, it is allowed to the priest only to offer 
sacrifices at the altar, Exod. xxix. 37; xxx. 29; Lev. 
vi. 18, 27. Compare Lev. xxii. 15, 16, where God 
expressly forbids that the people should eat of the 
sanctified things. 

We have in Haggai (ii. 12.) a remarkable instance 
of the contrariety between the communication of 
holiness or sanctification, and that of pollution. The 
prophet is directed to ask the priests concerning the 
law—* If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his gar- 
ment, and with his skirt do touch bread, or pottage, 
or wine, or oil, or any meat, shall it be holy?” And 
the priests answered, “No.” “ But,” said Haggai, “if 
any one who is unclean by a dead body, touch any of 
these, shall it be unclean?” They said, “ It shall be 
unclean.” So that the principle of pollution was 
much more readily communicated than that of sanc- 
tification ;—for instance, to persons and to things 
which were in the same apartment, or house with a 
dead body, though they had not touched it: but 
holy flesh did not communicate sanctification, beyond 
that which it touched: it might sanctify the skirt of 
the garment that carried it, but it communicated no 
virtue to any thing beyond it. 

SANCTUARY. By this name that part of the 
temple of Jerusalem was called, which was the most 
secret and most retired; in which was the ark of the 
covenant; and where none but the high-priest might 
enter, and he only once a year, on the day of solemn 
expiation. The same name was also given to the 
most sacred part of the tabernacle set up in the wil- 

erness, which remained till some time after the 
building of the temple. See Tasernacie, and 
TEMPLE. 

Sometimes the word sanctuary is used generally for 
the temple, or the holy place, the structure appointed 
for the public worship of the Lord. It should seem 
also, that Moses uses it instead of the Holy Land. 
Exod. xv. 17, “Thou shalt bring them in, and plant 
them in the mountain of thy inheritance, in the place, 
O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in; 
in the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have estab- 
lished.” And in Lev. xx. 3, of those who offer their 
children to Moloch, he says, they “defile my sanctu- 
ary, and profane my holy name.” He forbids the 
high-priest to go out of the temple, to mourn for his 
relations, Lev. xxi. 12: “ Neither shall he go out of 
the sanctuary, nor profane the sanctuary of his God.” 
The temple is here denoted by its principal part. It 
is believed that sanctuary is put for heaven, in Deut. 
xxvi. 15: “Look fromthe dwelling of thy sanctuary,” 
from the high heaven. ; 

SAND. A similitude taken from the aggregate 
sand of the sea, is often used, to express a very great 
multitude, or a very great weight; or from a single 
sand, something very mean and trifling. God prom- 
ises Abraham and Jacob to multiply their posterity as 
the stars of heaven, and as the sand of the sea, Gen. 
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xxii. 17; xxxii. 12. Job (vi. 3.) compares the weight 
of his misfortunes to that of the sand of the sea. Sol- 
omon says, (Prov. xxvii. 3.) that though sand and 
gravel ure very heavy things, yet the anger of a fool 
is much heavier. And Ecclesiasticus says that a fool 
is more insupportable than the weight of sand, lead 
or iron, Ecclus, xxii. 15. 

The prophets magnify the omnipotence of God, who 
has fixed the sand of the shore for the boundaries of 
the sea, and has said to it, “ Hitherto shalt thou come; 
but here thou shalt break thy foaming waves, and 
shalt pass no farther,” Jer. v. 22. 

Our Saviour tells us, (Matt. vii. 26.) that a fool lays 
the foundation of his house on the sand ;. whereas a 
wise man founds his house on arock. Ecclesiasti- 
cus says, (xviii. 8.) that the years of the longest life of 
man are but as adrop of water, or as a grain of sand. 
And Wisdom says, (vii. 9.) that all the gold in the 
world, compared to wisdom, is but as the smallest 
grainofsand. See Rain, and Pinzars. 

SANDALS, [Heb. oby3; Gr. rmodimara, cardudrc. 
The sandals or shoes of the orientals were in ancient 
times, and are still at the present day, merely soles of 
hide, leather, or wood, fastened to the bottom of the 
foot by two straps, one of which passes around the 
great toe, on the fore part of the foot, and the other 
around the ankle. Niebuhr says, (Deser. of Arabia, 
p. 63, Germ. ed.) “The shoes of the Arabs, of the 
middling and lower classes, consist only of a sole, 
with one or two straps over the foot, and one around 
the ankle. These straps are by no means so long as 
those which painters are accustomed to assign to the 
oriental costume. The Arabs sometimes wear in their 
houses wooden sandals or slippers with high heels, 
which are common throughout the East. These are 
worn also by ladies of rank in Egyptand Turkey.” 
These were probably also not unknown among the He- 
brews. Itis easy to see now, why the Hebrew prophets 
could speak so contemptuously of the value of a pair 
of shoes, i. e. sandals, Amos ii. 63 vill. 6. 

The sandals of females were often ornamented ; 
and it isnot impossible that these may have resem- 
bled the slippers or shoes of modern orientals, which 
cover also the upper part of the foot, and are usually 
made of morocco leather, Judith x. 4; xvi.9; Ezek. 
xvi. 10. (Compare the article Baperrs’ Sxrvs.) 

It is not customary in the East to wear shoes or 
sandals in the houses; hence they are always taken 
off on entering a house, and especially temples and 
all consecrated places. Hence the phrase to loose 
one’s shoes or sandals frem off one’s (it TX. Whe 0,3 
Deut. xxv. 9, etc. To loose and bind on the sandals 
was the business of the Jowest servants ; and a slave, 
newly bought, commenced his service by loosing the 
sandals of his new master, and carrying them a certain 
distance. (Talmud Kiddush, 22. 2.) Disciples, how- 
ever, performed this office for their master, and ac- 
counted it an honor; but the rabbins advise, not to do 
it before strangers, lest they should be mistaken for 
servants. Hence the expressions of John the Baptist, 
that he was “not worthy to loose or to bear the san- 
dals of Jesus,” Matt. iii. 11; Marki. 7. As stockings 
are not worn in the East, the feet in sandals become 
dusty and soiled; accordingly, on entering a house 
and putting off the sandals, it was customary to wash 
the feet. This was also the business of the lowest 
servants. On visits, slaves presented the water; but 
to guests of distinction, the master of the house per- 
formed this office, Gen. xviii. 4, 5; Luke vii. 44. 
(Comp. John xiii. 4.) The poor, of course, often went 
barefoot; but this was not customary among the 1 ch 
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except as a sign of mourning. See further under 
Foor, the section Wasuine or THE Freer. 

In contracts, the seller drew off his sandals and 
gave them to the buyer, in confirmation of the bar- 
gain, Ruth iv.7. The loosing of the sandals was 
also a ceremony when a man refused to marry the 
widow of his deceased brother, Deut. xxv. 9. *R. 

Writers say, that when Hercules became slave to 
Omphale, she used to give him correction with her 
sandal, which was the most degrading and effemi- 
nate kind of correction. So Lucian makes Venus say 
of Cupid, “Already I have given him some correc- 
tion; and taking him on my knee, have chastised 
him with my sandal.” But Mr. Morier, in his Second 
Journey to Persia, (p. 8.) mentions a servant of the 
ambassador who was “abundantly beaten on the 
back with a stick, and on the mouth with a shoe 
heel,” which he further explains, p. 95. The king 
of Persia examined some of his officers, who not an- 
swering as he desired, he exclaimed, “Call the 
Ferashes, and beat these rogues till they die. The 
Ferashes came and beat them violently ; and when 
they attempted to say any thing in their own defence, 
they smote them on the mouth with a shoe, the heel 
of which was shod with iron.” He adds in a note, 
“This use of the shoe is quite characteristic of the 
eastern manners described in Scripture. The shoe 
was always considered as vile, and never was allowed 
to enter sacred or respected places ; and to be smit- 
ten with it, is to be subjected to the last ignominy. 
Paul was smitten on the mouth by the orders of 
Ananias:” (Acts xxiii. 2.)—whether this were with 
a shoe, may deserve consideration; such ignominy, 
if that were the case, might well excite Paul’s anger, 
and excuse his threat. 

SANHEDRIM, or Beru-prn, house of judgement, 
was a council of seventy-one or seventy-two senators, 
among the Jews, who determined the mgst important 
affairs of the nation. ‘The room in which they met, 
according to the rabbins, was a rotunda, half of which 
was built without the temple, and half within; the 
latter part being that in which the judges sat. The 
Nasi or president, who was generally the high-priest, 
sat on a throne at the end of the hall, his deputy, or 
vice-president, called 4b-beth-din, at his right-hand, 
and the sub-deputy, or Hakam, at his left; the other 
senators being ranged in order on each side. Most 
of the members of this council were priests or Le- 
vites, though men in private stations of life were not 
excluded. 

The authority of the Sanhedrim was very extensive. 
It decided causes brought before it by appeal from 
inferior courts; and even the king, the high-priest, 
the prophets, were under its jurisdiction. The 
general affairs of the nation were also brought before 
this assembly. The right of judging in capital cases 
belonged to it; and this sentence could not be pro- 
nounced in any other place, but in the hall called 
Lisheath-haggazith ; from whence it came to pass, 
that the Jews were forced to quit this hall, when the 

ower of life and death was taken out of their hands, 
orty years before the destruction of their temple, 
and three years before the death of Jesus Christ. 

The rabbins insist that the Sanhedrim subsisted in 
their nation, constantly, from the time of Moses, 
(Numb. xi. 16.) to the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans, But this is strongly contested. Petau 
fixes its origin at the time when Gabinius, governor 
of Judea, erected tribunals in the five principal gities, 
of Jerusalem, Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepho- 
ra, or Sevhoris. “i Antiq. lib. xix. cap. 10; 
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de Bello, lib. i. cap. 6.) Basnage fixes its origin to 
the time of Judas Maccabeeus, or that of his brother 


Jonathan. ‘This question, however, cannot be de- 
termined. We have no proof of its very early 
existence. 


Our Saviour (Matt. v. 22.) distinguishes two tribu- 
nals: “ Whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment ;” that is, 
the tribunal of the twenty-three judges. “ And who- 
soever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in dan- 
ger of the council;” that is, of the great Sanhedrim, 
which had the right of life and death, at least 
generally, and before this right was taken away by 
the Romans. Some think that the jurisdiction of the 
council of twenty-three extended to life and death 
also; but it is certain that the Sanhedrim was supe- 
rior to that council. (See also Mark xui. 9; xiv. 55; 
xv. 1; Luke xxii. 52, 66; John xi. 47; Acts iv. 15, 
21, where mention is made of the Synedrion.) 

[The Talmudists do, indeed, speak of a tribunal or 
Sanhedrim of twenty-three judges; but no such tri- 
bunal is mentioned by Josephus. He, however, 
speaks of a tribunal of seven judges, which existed in 
each town, and teok cognizance of smaller offences, 
which is called 3, zgiorc, judgment or court of justice 
in Matt. vy. 21, 22; and which also seems intended 
by ovrédoror, council, in Matt. x. 17; Mark xiii. 9. 
(See Joseph. Antiq. iv. 8, 14; Jahn’s Bib. Archeol, 
§ 245.) R. 

SAPPHIRA, a Christian woman, and wife of An- 
anias. They having conjointly sold a field, which 
was their property, brought a part of the price, and 
laid it at the feet of the apostles, as if it had been the 
whole, reserving the rest. For this prevarication 
they were both struck with sudden death, Acts y. 
See Ananias. 

SAPPHIRE, a precious stone often mentioned in 
Scripture, Exod. xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11. Job says 
(xxviii. 6.) there are places whose stones are sap- 
phires ; that is, sapphires are very common there. 
Pliny says that the best come out of Media; perhaps 
out of the country of the Sapires, or from the mount 
of Sephar mentioned by Moses, Gen. x. 80; Ezek. i. 
26; x.1. The oriental sapphire is of a sky blue 
color, or a fine azure; hence, the prophets describe 
the throne of God, as the color of asapphire ; that is, 
of a celestial blue or azure, Exod. xxiv. 10. It is 
next in hardness and value to the diamond. 

JI. SARAH, or Sarar, wife of Abraham, and 
daughter of Terah his father, but by another mother ; 
since Abraham asserts, (Gen. xii. 13; xx. 12.) that 
she was really his sister, the daughter of his father, 
but not the daughter of his mother. Terah might 
have had several wives at once, according to the 
custom of the country ; or he might have married 


again, after the death of Abraham’s mother, by which 


latter wife he might have had Sarai. This opinion 
Calmet prefers to that which makes Sarah the same 
as Iscah, daughter of Haran, niece of Abraham, and 
granddaughter of Terah, (Gen. xi. 29.) which is the 
opinion of Josephus, and many commentators. 

Sarai was born A. M. 2018, and married Abraham 
before he left Ur; upon quitting which he agreed 
with Sarah, that she should call herself his sister, 
being afraid she should be taken away from him, and 
that he might be put to death on her account, if she 
were known to be his wife. ‘ : 

The principal incidents in Sarah’s life having been 
detailed in the article ABRAHAM, it 1S unnecessary to 
repeat them here. F ; 

When God made a covenant with Abraham, and 
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instituted circumcision, he changed the name of 
Sarai, or My Princess, into that of Sarah, or Princess ; 
and promised Abraham a son by her, which was 
fulfilled in due time. Sarah lived to the age of 127 
ears. She died in the valley of Hebron, and Abra- 
eR came to Beer-sheba to mourn for her, after 
which he bought a field of Ephron the Hittite, 
wherein was a cave hewn in the rock, which the 
flebrew calls Machpelah, where Sarah was buried. 

Il. SARAH, daughter of Raguel and Anna, of the 
tribe of Naphtali, and wife of Tobit, Tob. iii. 

SARDIS, now called Sart, a city of Asia Minor, 
formerly the capital of Croesus, king of the Lydians, 
is situated at the foot of the famous mount Tmolus, 
on the north, having a spacious and delightful plain 
before it, watered with several streams that flow 
from the neighboring hill to the south-east, and with 
the Pactolus, rising from the same, on the east, and 
increasing with its waters the stream of Hermus, into 
which itruns. Itis now a pitiful village; but, for 
the accommodation of travellers, it being the road 
for the caravans that come out of Persia to Smyrna 
with silk, there is a large khan built in it, as is usual 
in most of these towns. The inhabitants are for the 
most part shepherds, who look to those numerous 
flocks and herds which feed in the plains. 

To the southward of the town are very considera- 
ble ruins still remaining, which reminds us of what 
Sardis was, before earthquake and the sword had 
caused those desolations which have visited it. 

The Turks have a mosque here, which was formerly 
a Christian church; at the entrance of which are 
several curious pillars of polished marble. Some 
few Christians live among them, working in gardens, 
or otherwise employed in such like drudgery. The 
church in Sardis was reproached by our Saviour for 
its declension in vital religion. Jt had a name to 
live, but was really dead, Rev. iii. 

Mr. Taylor has collected several medals of Sardis, 
which show that this city was the seat of various 
games, and other exercises of a popular nature. 

SARDIUS, or Rusy, the Hebrew ox, Odem, red- 
ness. The Sardius is reddish, approaching to white, 
asa man’s nail, Exod. xxviii. 17; xxxix. 10; Ezek. 
Xxvili. 13; Rev. xxi. 20. It is more commonly 
known by the name of carnelian. 

SARDONYX ; as if a sardius united to an onyx; 
a species of gem exhibiting the reddish color of the 
carnelian (sardian) and the white of the chalcedony, 
intermingled, either in shades, or in alternate stripes, 
Rey. xxi. 20. (See Rees’ Cyclop. art.Gems.) R. 

SARGON, a king of Assyria, successor of Shal- 
maneser, Isa. xx. 1. See Assyrra, p. 114, col. 1. 

SARID, a boundary city of Zebulun, Josh. xix. 
10, 12. 

SATAN. This Hebrew word is .used in the 
general sense of an adversary, an enemy, an accuser. 
(See 1 Sam. xxix. 4; 1 Kings xi. 14, 23, 24; v. 4.) 
At other times Satan is put for the devil, Job i. 6, 7, 
11; Ps. cix.6; Zech. iii. 

Mr. Taylor has some remarks as to the probability 
of loyal angels being, occasionally, agents of punish- 
ment; and also makes a distinction between loyal 
and rebellious angels—hinting that loyal angels may 
punish for crimes committed, though they may not 
tempt to their commission. (Compare AneEu.) This 
suggests the idea that punishment, in itself, may be 
perfectly free from malice toward the party suffering 
under it; and may even consist with much sorrow 
on account of the necessity for its infliction, and much 
sympathy with the sufferer. Whereas, to propose 
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temptations, to provoke and stimulate to the commis- 
sion of evil, by delusive representations of its pleas- 
ures or its protits ;—or by taking advantage of natural 
passions, propensities, &c. or of accidental circum- 
stances, of time, place, situation, character, opportu 

nity, &c. is utterly abhorrent from the character, 
station, duty, nature and disposition of a holy and 
Joyal angel. Mr. Taylor applies these ideas also in 
reference to Satan, and thence endeavors to ascertain 
the precise import of several passages of Scripture, 
where the agent of punishment, simply taken, seems 
to be the person referred to, by the term Satan. The 
following are some of his remarks :— 

The Prologue to the Book of Job certainly sup 
poses that the angel of punishment by office, appeared 
in the court of heaven ; and if Satan be simply con- 
sidered as the minister of punishment, under divine 
direction, and sometimes (as in the case of Job) the 
minister of probation only, rather than of punishment 
(thongh even Job deserved some punishment, as he 
acknowledges)—there is no reason why he should be 
ashamed of his office, any more than judges are, 
who, though frequently ministers of punishment, are 
not, therefore, excluded from the royal presence ; but, 
on the contrary, their office is considered as dignified 
and honorable : i. e. punishment without malevolence 
does not pollute the inflicter. Consider also the de 
struction of Sodom, Gen. xix.—of Egypt, Exod. xi.— 
of Sennacherib, 2 Kings xix. 35, also, Josh. v. 13; 
Job xxxiii. 22; Ps. vii. 13. 

The following passages are from the New Testa- 
ment. Will this distinction explain 1 Cor. v. 5, q. d. 
“ As the design of punishment is reformation of the 
sufferer, I command you—not, yourselves, to molest 
the party, but—to deliver such a transgressor unto Sa- 
tan, the proper angel of punishment; that he, by his 
castigations and afflictions, may bring the criminal to 
a sense of his duty ; even should those afflictions ter- 
minate in the destruction (of his person; perhaps, 
rather, of his fleshly powers, or appetite) of the flesh, 
in order that the more important part of the man, the 
a may be saved in the day of the appearance of our 

ord Jesus.” 'This passage seems to inelude an allu- 
sion to the same principles as those above suggested, 
because, (1.) The criminal is he who had committed 
fornication ; and such fornication as the Gentiles 
abominated ; (2.) the sense of 64¢.9g07, rendered destruc- 
tion, is loss, injury, exitium strages ; whatever is per- 
nicious; and ultimately deadly ; death :—so that it 
seems closely to correspond to the consumption, and 
wasting debility of person, of the former article, 
(though indeed there, we conceive, the allusion is 
both to person and property,) as it arises from the 
same cause, and (without repentance) would have 
the same fatal issue. (3.) That ougt, flesh, has the 
meaning here intended needs no proof; and this 
affords a glimpse of the punishment inflicted on the 
Corinthian; he suffered defeat, impotence, in that 
very article by which he had transgressed.—Is this 
the import of 1 Tim. 1.20? Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander, I have delivered, put into the hands of Satan, 
the angel of punishment, that they may learn the les- 
son (as we teach children at school, by the terror of 
the rod, zerdevIoar) not to blaspheme.—tis this what 
the apostle had in view in his own case? 2 Cor. 
xii. 7, Lest I should be exalted above measure, there was 
given, favorably, kindly, to me a thorn in the flesh, a 
bodily infirmity, an agent of Satan, (iyystog Sari,) of 
punishment, or rather of probation, and exercise of 
patience, faith, &c. to produce humility. Upon this 
infirmity, i. e. for its removal, or at least its modera- 
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tion, that it might not appear to be, nor be prolonged 
asa punishment, nor operate as an impediment to 
the usefulness of my ministry, I besought the Lord 
repeatedly. If so, this case is analogous to the pro- 
bation of Job, under the agency of Satan. Hence 
we see, as the pious Mr. Henry might say, that afflic- 
tions, i. e. sufferings, are not always in/lictions, i. e. 
punishments. 

Having concluded, from these instances, that we 
risk nothing in supposing that loyal angels may some- 


times be employed in oflices of punishment—punish- | 


ment included in the kind purpose of reformation— 
Mr. Taylor proceeds to inquire whether some things 
are not said of a Satan of a different kind; or, at least, 
whether Scripture does not allude to circumstances 
utterly irreconcilable with the character of holy and 
happy spirits, under any official capacity or employ- 
ment whatever, 

Matt. iv. 1, 3, &c. “Jesus was tempted of the devil,” 
i. e. to sin; to despair, to pride, &c. Matt. v. 37, 
“ Let your discourse be simple and direct: for oaths 
and swearing, &c. coine from the evil one.” So the 
words may signify as they stand ; but some copies 
read explicitly, from the devil. Matt. xii. 26, “If Sa- 
tan cast out Satan ;” this cannot signify two messen- 
gers of punishment sent from the same beneficent 
Deity ; as it implies a contradiction, an opposition, in 
the purposes of these Satans. Matt. xiii. 39, “The 
enemy that sowed the tares, which shall be burned, 
is the devil.” Mark iv. 15, “Satan cometh and 
taketh away the word sown in their hearts,” &c. 
John viii. 44,“ The devil was a murderer from the 
beginning; he is a liar, and the father of it,” verse 41. 
“Ye do the deeds of your father ; who prompts you 
to murder me,” verse 40. Acts v. 3, “ Why has Sa- 
tan filled thine heart,—to lie to the Holy Ghost?” 
Rom. xvi. 20, “The God of peace shall shortly bruise 
Satan under your feet.”—Not the holy angel of pun- 
ishment, but an adversary of the soul, &c. 1 Cor. 
vi. 3, “ We—human persons—shall judge—condemn 
—angels :?’—surely not holy angels ;—but, “though 
we are but men, yet our piety shall condemn the im- 
piety of our superiors by nature.” 2 Cor. xi. 14, 
“False apostles transforming themselves into apos- 
tles of Christ, and no marvel; for Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light ”—consequently he 
is no holy angel; fora holy angel can neither need, 
nor suffer, such transformation ; which is, evidently, 
spoken of as contrary tonature. 2 Thes. ii. 9, “The 
working of Satan with all lying wonders, and deceiv- 
ableness of unrighteousness.” Jam. iv. 7, “ Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you.” 2 Pet. ii. 4,“ God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to hell ; and delivered them into chains of darkness, 
until the judgment.” Jude 6, “The angels which 
kept not their first estate, he hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day.” The passage, Rey. xx. 2. (romedzorre 
Tov b—piy Tov aoyator, Og eaTt StuBodos zal Laravug 6 Wia- 
rdv) as Mr. Taylor somewhat quaintly remarks, 
might almost pass for a modern indictment, in which 
special care is taken to identify the culprit, by a sufli- 
cient number of aliases. An angel from heaven 
having the key of the prison of the abyss, and a great 
chain, to secure his prisoner, “apprehended the 
dragon, alias, the serpent, the old one; alias, the 
devil; alias the Satan; alias the seducer of the 
world”—who was sentenced to a thousand years’ 
imprisonment. Can this passage possibly be descrip- 
tive of a loyal and honest character? Throughout 
the book the same idea may be observed. 
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Now it is demonstrable that no holy angel would 
tempt the Son of God, nor promote lies, murders, de- 
ceivableness, unrighteousixss, cursing and swearing, 
hypocrisy, &c. all which are attributed to a Satan, 
i, e. the devil. Perhaps, after we have well consid- 
ered this double usage of the word Satan, we shall 
more readily attend to its probable history. Much 
has been said respecting the word Satan; and that 
the ideas connected with it are subsequent to the 
Babylouvish captivity; in proof of the contrary, the 
late bishop of Llandaff has referred to Ps. cix. 6, 
“ Let Satan stand at his right hand; ” ‘as well as to 
the “Satans the sons of Zeruiah,” 2 Sam. xix. 22. 
Mr. Taylor adds, that it appears, by the story of 
Balaam, above quoted, that the word was used long 
before ; and that it answers perfectly well to the sense 
of adversary. Nor is it clear on what principles, in 
the case of Baalam, it can be rendered accuser, unless 
it might be understood thus—* the angel of the Lord 
stood in the way, to remonstrate against his proceed- 
ing;” i.e. to accuse him of his criminal intention ; 
for so we find he does; and, indeed, he rather re- 
monstrates and accuses, than punishes. .... It may 
be queried, therefore, (1.) Whether in early ages, e. g. 
under the Hebrew republic, the word Satan signified 
much, ifany thing, more, than simply an adversary, 
an accuser, aremonstrant ; one who “takes to task,” 
as our familiar expression is; but, (2.) After the in- 
stitution of monarchy, such an agent of punishment 
being a constant attendant on a court, the capigt, 
bacha, mezuwar, or chief executioner ; (see 1 Sam. 
xxii. 17; 2 Kings xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 11, 1235 lii. 12; 
Dan. ii. 14.) often also the accuser, was an idea which 
became involved in the word Satan: then, (3.) Be- 
cause this accuser received a profit from the spoilg 
of criminals condemned, the sense of rejoicing in the 
condemmation of those accused became gradually 
connected with the word: and, (4.) It being notori- 
ous that such an one who had exercised this office of 
punisher, had beheld with pleasure the commission 
of crimes, and had Jaid temptations in the way of 
culprits, whom he hoped afterwards to punish, and 
to turn their spoils to his profit; all these ideas at 
length united in the word Satan ; an adversary, who 
accuses, and who takes such delight in accusation, 
that he tempts unwary souls to transgress, for the 
sake of enjoying the gratification attending their pun- 
ishment. 

If this history of the word be admissible, we may 
perceive much stronger ideas attached to it in later 
ages than anciently; or, perhaps, a milder and a 
stronger sense, according to circumstances ; and this 
statement not only refutes those who affirm that it 
was altogether a Babylonish term, and of Babylonish 
import; but it shows, (1.) How an adversary, a 
Satan, might “rise up against Israel, and prompt 
David to number the people ;” how David might be 
“a Satan to the Philistines ;” (1 Sam. xxix. 4.) how 
“Hadad and Rezon might be Satans against Solo- 
mon ;” (1 Kings xi. 23.) and in this simple original 
sense of the word, how Peter might be “a Salan” to 
Christ (Matt. xvi. 23.)—he might take him to task, 
remonstrate, &c. unseasonably. (2.) It shows how a 
loyal angel might perform the office ofa minister of 
punishment; and be honored while so doing, and 
this supposition cannot be relinquished :—and, (3. 
Since these are human ideas transferred to celesti 
and spiritual existences, and since we have found so 
great depravity among mankind as rejoicing in the 
sufferings of others, what forbids our transferring this 
idea also to a spiritual being? We should remem 
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ber, that even in treating celestial subjects, we must 
conform to human ideas, as we must adopt human 
janguage ; notwithstanding we are aware that what- 
ever is human is absolutely incompetent to the sub- 
ject under discussion. This sense of an accuser, 
seeking for materials and occasions of accusation, 
illustrates 2 Cor. ii. 11, “To whom ye forgive, I for- 
give ; lest Satan should circumyent us ;” should ex- 
plore, and discover, a somewhat which he may form 
into an accusation, (should libel us, as the Scotch 
law-term is,) and should find it in our want of har- 
mony, and concord: “ for we are not ignorant of his 
devices,” his meditations and plots, which are always 
directed to the discovery of imperfections and faults 
among brethren, and to deriving advantage from 
them in the way of accusation. The apostle seems 
to reason on the same principle : (1 Cor. vii. 5.) “If 
married persons. separate by consent for a time, yet 
Jet it not be for too long; lest before the expiration 
of that time, Satan should, in some unguarded mo- 
ment, take advantage of natural passions, and tempt 
by soliciting to incontinency—either, (1.) of the par- 
ties with each other; who thereby might break the 
vow or engagement, by which they were separated, 
and so their consciences be wounded, as for a crime; 
or, (2.) either of the parties with another person.” 
But, perhaps, this passage should be read thus: 
“ Defraud not one the other, (except with consent, &c.) 
lest Satan tempt you, and the issue of his temptation 
be incontinency ; to the commission of which, over- 
prolonged or enforced continency might furnish him 
an advantage ; though designed to the very contrary 
by the parties.” ° 

Satan is also said “to go about seeking whom he 
may spoil, as a lion prowls around a habitation or a 
fold, seeking whom he may devour.” These ideas, 
with some others, the reader may perhaps discover 
in the following quotation, which seems to be strongly 
descriptive of some parts, at least, of the character of 
Satan: “The Bostandgi Bachi, who, of all the ex- 
terior officers of the seraglio, is most frequently in the 
presence of his master, and whose duty it is to give 
him an account of all irregularities and disorders ; 
and who frequently goes his rounds to discover them, 
in one of his maritime excursions happened to come 
as faras Buyukdera, (Compare the Prologue to the 
Book of Job.) The moon began to appear, and a 
dead calm invited us to go upon the water; when 
the confused cries at a distance, of persons beaten, 
and others beating them, proclaimed the arrival of the 
Bostandgi Bachi. Mice are not more in haste to run 
away at the approach of a cat, than all the women 
now were to hide themselves. The dragoman’s lady, 
and Madame du Tott, who had nothing to fear, alone 
dared to abide the coming of this great officer, who 
quickly made his appearance ina barge-manned with 
four-and-twenty rowers. He had been to chastise 
the irregularities of some drunken persons, and la 
hold of some women, a little too gay, who had fallen 
under his notice... . A fisherman, being interrogated 
which way the Bostandgi Bachi had taken, spread a 
still greater alarm, by informing us, that after having 
landed, without noise, at the kiosk of a Grecian lady, 
and listened for some minutes to the conversation 
which passed in it, that officer, accompanied by 
several of his attendants, had scaled the windows. ... 
Further intelligence relieved the company from the 
anxiety of impatient curiosity— Lay aside your fears,’ 
said the bringer of it, to one of the strangers of our 
party ; ‘your cousin and her friend have been let off 
for all the diamonds, trinkets and money they had about 
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them; there was no room for hesitation ; the Bos- 
tandgi Bachi surprised them; ordered them to be 
taken on board his barge, and conveyed to prison ; 
his avarice at length rendered him tractable, but he 
has left them much less pleased with their evening’s 
entertainment than they expected to have been.’ As 
we passed by the houses on the shore, we amused 
ourselves by making remarks on their possessors, 
who, from their kiosks, made the like remarks on us ; 
and I collected, as we went along, a great deal of in- 
formation, which had it been known to the Bostandgi 
Bachi, he would have derived from it a considerable 
advantage.” (Du Tott, part i. 43, 101.) 

If we knew precisely how closely the assemblies 
of the first Christians were watched by the heathen, 
probably we might better understand the term angels 
in 1 Cor. xi.10. Pliny’s letter to Trajan, (A. D. 106,) 
seems to hint at spies of more than one description ; 
he mentions libellus sine auctore, an information with- 
out a name annexed: alii ab indice nominali, Chris- 
tians were not accused by name by a regular informer, 
and Trajan’s answer apparently alludes to secret 
agents sent out. Conquirendi non sunt, they are not 
to be sought for. Were not these spies, whose object 
was cruel profit, derived from detected improprieties, 
Saltans? The vile reports afterwards raised of 
Christian worship possibly originated in neglect of 
the apostle’s caution. 

Tue Synacocur of Saran (Rey. ii. 9, 13.) proba- 
bly denotes the unbelieving Jews, the false zealots for 
the law of Moses, who at the beginning were the 
most eager persecutors of the Christians. They were 
very uumerous at Smyrna, where Polycarp was 
bishop, to whom John writes. 

Tue Derrus of Saran (Rev. ii. 24.) were the 
mysteries of the Nicolaitans, and of the Simonians, 
who concealed their errors under deep abstruseness ; 
they spoke of certain intelligences which created the 
world, but were in opposition to the Creator. They 
taught a profound knowledge of the nature of angels, 
and their different degrees, They had secret books 
written in an abstruse and mysterious manner ; and 
these it is thought Jobn calls “ depths of Satan.” 

SATYRS, wild men, or imaginary animals, half 
man and half goat, poetically introduced by Isaiah, 
(xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14.) as dancing among the ruins of 
Babylon. It is remarkable, that the present inhabit- 
ants of that country still believe in the existence there 
of Satyrs. (See under Basyzon, p. 134, col. 1.) R 

I. SAUL, king of Idumea, (Gen. xxxvi. 37.) was 
of Rehoboth, and succeeded Samlah of Masrekah. 

II. SAUL, son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was the first king of the Israelites. His history being 
so intimately connected with that of Samurn and 
Davin, has been, in many respects, very fully given 
under those articles ; but’ there are a few additional 
particulars which call for notice. 

When Saul had strengthened himself in the king- 
dom, he carried his arms abroad, against the enemies 
of his nation, among whom were Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, Philistia, and the kings of Zobah in Syria. 
In all his expeditions he was victorious; but having 
at length disobeyed the orders of God, relative to the 
Amalekites, Samuel declared his rejection and the 
appointment of another to the throne of Israel. 

In Saul’s last battle with the Philistines, his sons 
Jonathan, Abinadab and Malchishua were slain. 
He was himself dangerously wounded; and believing 
his state to be desperate, he desired his armor-bearer 
to kill him. This being refused, be fell upon his 
own sword, and died, after a reign of forty years. 
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His arm¢r was carried by the Philistines to the tem- 
ple of Ashtaroth ; and they hung his body against 


the walls of Beth-shan, probably opposite to the chief 


strect; because it is said in 2 Sam. xxi. 12, that his 
body was hung up in the street of this city; and in 1 
Chron. x. 10, that bis head was fastened in the tem- 
ple of Dagon. When the inhabitants of Jabesh-gile- 
ad were informed of these indignities, they went by 
night and took down the bodies, and brought them 
into their city beyond Jordan, where they burnt the 
remains of the flesh, and buried the bones, which 
were, several years afterwards, removed by David 
into the sepulchre of Kish, at Gibeah, 2 Sam. xxi. 
12—14. Ish-bosheth, the fourth son of Saul, suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, and reigned beyond 
Jordan, over eleven tribes; David reigning over the 
tribe of Judah. 

The character of Saul is that of a gloomy, appre- 
hensive, melancholy man; and after taking, without 
success, what remedies were customary, his-servants, 
or physicians, (see Gen, |. 2.) finding his case beyond 
the reach of their art, thought proper to represent it 
as a visitation from on high; yet to recommend the 
use of musie, as a recipe whose effects might be 
favorable. ‘The event justified their expectations ; 
and the amusement, the sympathy, and the enjoy- 
ment of Saul, while his attention was engaged, pro- 
duced an interval of disease, which gradually im- 
proved to convalescence. Calmet does not consider 
Saul asa maniac, but as an hypochondriac, whose 
low spirits were relieved by the cheerful and animat- 
ing vibrations of the young shepherd’s careless harp: 
the sprightly effusions 


Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. 


How well adapted thé unstudied strains of a shep- 
herd swain, whose harp, at the same time, was bold 
through the courage of its master, free through his 
“native wood-notes wild,” and sedate through his 
piety; how well such a remedy was adapted to 
the cure of Saul, may be estimated by a moment’s 
reflection. See 2 Kings iii. 15, for the tranquillizing 
effects of the harp in the instance of the prophet 
Elisha. 

It is a singular fact, that there is preserved in the 
second volume of the Asiatic Researches, in a trans- 
lation from the Persian, an abridgment of the history 
of the Afghans, a people of India, generally admitted 
to be of Israelitish origin, in which they are repre- 
sented to be the descendants of Saul, the first king 
of Israel. The extract is too long to be introduced 
here ; it must suffice to say, that it comprises a tol- 
erable abridgment of the history, as recorded in 
Samuel; resembling it in many particulars, yet vary- 
ing from it in others. We have clearly mentioned, 
among other incidents, the loss of the ark, the pre- 
sumption of the Philistines, the fall of Dagon, the 
eattle which brought the ark to Bethshemesh, the 
application of the people to Samuel for a king, the 
description of the person of Saul, the loss of the asses, 
(or cow, as it is here,) Saul seeking them, the behay- 
ior of the sons of Belial to him, the valor of David, 
the death of Saul, and the appointment of David to 
the kingdom of Israel. 

It is said, (1 Sam. xv. 12.) 

malekites, 


that Saul, after tle de- 
feat of the A “set him up a place, 


nega 
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monument on Carmel. This was, probably, some 
heap of stones, st & column, to preserve the memory 
of his victory. Ike author of the Hebrew traditious 
on the Books ef Kings says, that Saul’s triumphal 
arch was comsesed of branches of myrtle, palin 
and olive-trees. 

SAUL, the I’ebrew name of Paur. See Pavu. 

SAVIOUR isa name eminently appropriated to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who was prefigured by those 
to whom the O’d Testament gives the appellation, as 
Joshua, the judges of Israel, the kings David, Solo- 
mon and Josiah, and the other great men raised up 
to deliver the people of God, as Mattathias, Judas 
Maccabeeus, and the rest. The prophets have de- 
scribed Jesus under the name of Saviour in many 
places: as Isa. xii. 8, “ With joy shall ye draw water 
out of the wells of salvation,” or of the Saviour. 
“The Lord shall send them a Saviour, even a great 
one, and he shall deliver them,” chap. xix. 20. “TI, 
even I,am the Lord, and beside me there is no 
Saviour,” chap. xliii. 11. And the apostles and sa- 
cred writers of the New Testament generaliy give to 
him the name of “ the Saviour,” by way of eminence. 
When the angel foretold his birth, he said he should 
be called Jesus, that is, 2 Saviour, assigning, as the 
reason, that he should “gave his people from their 
sins,” Matt. i. 21. (See a'so John iv. 42; Acts xii. 
23; Philip. iii. 20,&e. See Sarvarion.) The ex- 
pression of the Samaritans, (John iv. 42.) with regart¢ 
to our Saviour, is particularly song. “We know 
that this is indeed rue Christ, rue Saviour of the 
world,” where the articles prefixed to the nouns have 
a special force in them, together with a general ine 
port. It is somewhat unhappy that the term prince 
has been adopted in connection with Savicur, in Acte 
y. 31, since it suggests the notion of temporal priority, 
not to say of temporal authority. It is rendered in 
the margin author, and seems to denote properly a 
leader, the first of a company, or body of followers, 
“ Him (Jesus) hath God exalted to be leader—pre- 
cursor of bis followers into heaven—also Saviour, by 
giving repentance to Israel, and remission of sins.” 
Christ is called the “Saviour of the body,” in Eph, 
y. 23, where the comparison is to the head, which is 
the protector, the guardian of the whole person ; that 
which completes, governs and superintends the 
entire man. ‘The Saviour is said to be expected from 
heaven, (Phil. iii. 20; Titus ii. 13.) and in short, the 
title of Saviour is so connected with Deity, that it 
seems to be impossible to separate them, and to draw 
the line of distinction between them, (‘Titus i. 33 ii. 
10; iii, 4; 2 Pet. i. 13 Jude 35, et al.) and this, inde- 
pendent of the rule of Greek syntax, developed and 
applied by the late Mr. Granville Sharpe, and subse- 
quently by other writers, though strongly corrobo- 
rated by it. 

God often takes to himself the name of Saviour of 
Israel, (1 Sam. xiv. 39.) and David calls him, his 
strength and his Saviour, 2 Sam. xxii. 3. “There is 
no Saviour beside me,” says the Lord, in the prophet 
Hosea, xiii. 4. And Isa. xvii. 10, “Thou hast forgot- 
ten the God of thy salvation,” or thy Saviour, And 
in truth, God is the Saviour of saviours, the God of 
gods; without him there is neither salvation nor de- 
liverance, nor succor. He raised up 3aviours to his 
people, in the persons of Othniel ; (Judg. iii, 9.) 
Ehud, (iii, 15.) &c. Obadiah (21.) promises that 
the Lord will send saviours on the mountain of Sion, 
to judge the mountain of Esau; meaning, probably, 
the Maccabees, who subdued the Idumeans, 

SCANDAL, a snare, an incumbrance. In Scrip- 
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ture, and in ecclesiastical authors, it is put for any 
thing that a man finds in his way, which may occa- 
sion him to trip. ‘Thus Moses (Lev. xix. 14, apud 
LXX) “forbids to put a stumbling-block (or scandal) 
before the blind; that is, neither wood, stone, nor 
any thing else, that may make him stumble or fall. 
In Exod. xxiii. 33, he forbids the Israelites to make 
a covenant with the Canaanites, for fear they should 
be perverted to idolatry, which would be a great 
snare, or scandal to them. Calmet remarks that the 
Greek word Szdrduisov, or Toiozoune, or Sx@hov, an- 
swers to the ILebrew Swar, Micshol, which signifies 
fall, ruin, sin, what hinders from walking, and makes 
one fall; which eemes from the root $v3, edshal, to 
fall, to tuinble 5; and in the conjugation Hiphil, signi- 
fies to cause to fall, to overthrow, to lay snares, &c. 
In a moral sense there is active and passive scandal. 
The first is that which our words or actions may oc- 
casion to others; from their evil tendency, or their 
pernicious influence. Christ affirms, “It must needs 
be that offences come;” or scandals must of neces- 
sity arise. But he adds, “ Wo to that man by whom 
the offence cometh. If your hand or foot is a cause 
of scandal to you, cut it off, and cast it from you ; 
you had much better enter the kingdom of God 
Without hand or foot, than be cast into outer dark- 
ness with all your limbs entire,” Mark ix. 43. He 
says, “Moreover, have a care of offending (scandal- 
izing) one of these little ones that believe tm me ; it 
were better for him who occasions a scandal to such, 
that a mill-stone were hung about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea.” Jesus Christ was to the 
Jews a scandal, and a rock of offence, against which 
they struck; on which they have fallen, against 
which they are broken. John says, (1 Mpist. ii. 10.) 
“He who loveth his brother abideth in the light,” 
and no scandal, no impediment, or obstacle, against 
which he might strike his foot, occurs to him, be- 
eause he sees and avoids such things; whereas, 
he who walketh in darkness may strike himself 
against an impediment, a tree, or a post, or may fall 
into a ditch, or, at least, may kick his foot against a 
log of wood, or against a stone, because he does 
not discern those causes of injury which lie in his 
Way. 

Mr. Taylor suggests that an erroneous self-persua- 
sion of safety, a delusive contempt of danger, seems 
to belong to the term scandal. So Ps. lxix. 22; Rom. 
xi. 9, “ Let their table—a good thing in their esteem 
—be made a snare, and a trap, and a scandal to 
them.” So Deut. vii. 16, “Thou shalt not serve 
their gods—however beneficial such service might 
seem to thee—lest it become a snare (scandal, LX X) 
to thee.” When we read, that the Jews were scan- 
dalized at the mean family of Christ, (Matt. xiii. 57 ; 
Luke vii, 23.) it implies mistake, since his family was 
truly royal; at the doctrine of the cross, (Gal. v. 11.) 
it implies mistake, since the resurrection had re- 
moved that cause of scandal; and also at the perse- 
cutions suffered by Christians, since that was really 
their glory, &c. 

Christ has promised to remove out of his kingdom 
every thing that causeth scandal, Matt. xiii. 41. 

SCAPE-GOAT, see Goat. 

SCARLET, a color much prized by the ancients ; 
Exod. xxv. 4; xxvi. 1, 31, 36. It is assigned asa 
merit of Saul, that he clothed the daughters of Israel 
in scarlet, 2 Sam, i. 24. So the diligent and virtuous 
wornn is said to clothe her household in scarlet, Prov. 
xxx1. 21. This color was obtained from the zdzzo0c, 
i e@. coccus ilicis of Linnzeus, a small insect found 
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on the leaves of the quercus cocciferus in Spain 
and the countries on the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean, which was used by the ancients for dyeing a 
beautiful crimson or deep scarlet color, and was 
supposed by them to be the berry of a plant or tree. 
It is the kermes of the Materia Medica. As a dye it 
has been superseded in modern times by the cochi- 
neal insect, coccus cactus, which gives more brilliant 
but less durable color. (See Jahn, a Rees’ Cy 
clop. art. Coccus, and Spreng bal 5 

SCEPTRE. . (2x, Shebet.) This word properly 
signifies, (1.) A rod of any kind, as in No. 4. below. 
Thus a rod of command, a staff of authority, a scep- 
tre ; it is placed in the hand of kings, of governors 
ofa province, or of the chief of a people. Jacob 
foretold that “the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be;” (Gen. xlix. 10.) and Balaam, fore- 
telling the coming of the Messiah, says, “A sceptre 
shall rise out of Israel, Numb. xxiv. 17. (See Sar- 
Lon.) Baruch speaks of the sceptre put by the 
Babylonians in the hands of their gods, chap. vi. 13. 
It is given also to scribes, and to commissaries, 
who keep a list of troops, Judg. v. 14. The proph- 
ets often speak of the sceptre of dominion; (Isa. xiv. 
5; xix. 11, 14.) and Amos represents sovereign power 
by him that holds the sceptre, Amos i. 5, 8. 

(2.) The sceptre is put for the rod of correction, for 
the sovereign authority that punishes and humbles. 
Ps. ii. 9, “Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron,” 
that is, an iron sceptre. The wise man often uses 
the Hebrew word Shebet, to express the rod with 
which the disobedient son and the intractable ser- 
vant are disciplined, Prov. xxii. 15. 

(3.) The word Shebet is very often taken for a 
tribe; probably, because the princes of each tribe 
carried a sceptre, or a wand of command, to mark 
their dignity. The LXX and Vulgate generally 
translate tribe; but they sometimes preserve the 
word sceptre. (LL.XX,1 Sam. ix. 21; x. 19—21; xv. 
17; 1 Kings viii. 16 ; xi. 13, 32, 35; xii. 20, 21. Vul- 
gate, see Numb. xviii. 2; Jer. li. 19. See also the 
English Bible.) 

(4.) The Hebrew Shebet signifies a shepherd’s 
wand, (Lev. xxvii. 32.) the truncheon of a warrior, 
or any common staff, (2 Sam. xxviii. 21.) the dart, 
javelin, or lance ofa soldier, (2 Sam. xxviii. 14.) the rod 
or staff with which they thrash the smaller grain, Isa. 
Xxvill. 27, 

SCEVA, chief of the priests, (Acts xix. 14.) or of 
the synagogue, at Ephesus. 

SCHISM, from +ziouve, which signifies rupture, 
or division. When Jeroboam revolted against Re- 
hoboam, and was acknowledged king by the ten 
tribes, he made a schism, separated from the religion 
of the Lord, forsook the communion of Judah, and 
no longer frequented the temple, which was the 
chosen and appointed place, to offer worship to the 
Lord. The Jews at this day look on the Caraiies as 
schismatics, because they do not receive their tra- 
ditions. 

The only passages in the New Testament where 
the word schism occurs, are, 1 Cor. i. 10; xi. 18, and 
xii. 25, and in each one of them it denotes aliena- 
tion of affection among the members of the same 
body, or divisions in a church, and not separation 
rom it. 

SCHOOLMASTER. The Greek word peda- 
gogue now carries with it an idea approaching to con- 
tempt: with nu other word to qualify it, it excites thy 


CO 


idea of a pedant, wno assumes an air of authoriny over 
others, which does not belong to him. But among 
the ancients a pedagogue was a person to wnom 
they committed the care of their children, to iead 


them, to observe them, and to instruct them in therr | 


first rudiments. Thus the office of a pedagogue 
nearly answered to that of a governor or tutor, who 
constantly attends his pupil, teaches him, and forms 
his manners. Paul (1 Cor. iv. 15.) says; “For 
though you have ten thousand iustructers (peda- 
gogues) in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers.” 
Representing himself as their father in the faith, 
since he had begotten them in the gospel. The ped- 
agogue, indeed, may have some power and interest of 
his pupil, but he can never have the natural tenderness 
of a father for him. ‘To the Galatians, the apostle 
says, (ili. 24, 25.) “The law was our schoolmaster 
(pedagogue) to bring us to Christ.” It pointed out 
Christ in the Scriptures, the figures, the prophecies, 
of the Old Testament: but since we are advanced 
to superior learning, and are committed to the tuition 
of the faith which we have embraced, we have no 
longer need of a schoolmaster, or pedagogue ; as 
such are of no further use to young persons when ad- 
vanced to years of maturity, “ But after that faith is 
come, we are no longer under a schoo]master—ped- 
agogue.” Mr. Taylor remarks, that the term school- 
master by no means expresses a person employed to 
accompany youth to school from home, and from 
school to home again; and adds, that the Greek 
word didiozuivc, or teacher, approaches much nearer 
to the notion of a schoolmaster, and is distinguished 
accordingly by Plutarch, de Puerorum Educatione, 
x. 9. Among the great number of slaves possessed 
by certain families, it was customary to intrust the 
care of the children of the family to some confiden- 
tial slave, who superintended their conduct, and di- 
rected their proceedings. A domestic usher, then, 
may be thought to resemble the ancient pedagogue : 
and, for females, the duenna of foreign countries. 
That such an attendant is more proper to early youth 
than to mature manhood, is obvious. Another class 
of instructers were called by the Greeks paidomatheis, 
teachers of children. (Quint. lib. i. cap. 11.) 
SCORPION, It is generally admitted that the 
Hebrew word 3>py, akrab, denotes the scorpion, which 
is the largest and most malignant of all the insect 
tribes. It somewhat resembles the lobster in its 
general appearance, but is much more _ hideous. 
Those found in Europe seldom exceed four inches 
in length, but in the tropical climates it is no uncom- 
mon thing to meet with them twelve inches long. 
There are few animals more formidable, and none 
more irascible, than the scorpion; but happily for 
mankind, they are equally destructive to their own 
species, as to other animals, Goldsmith states, that 
Maupertuis put about a hundred of them together in 
the same glass; and they scarcely came into con- 
tact, when they began.to exert all their rage in mu- 
tual destruction; so that in a few days there re- 
mained but fourteen, which had killed and devoured 
all the rest. But their malignity is still more appar- 
ent in their cruelty to their offspring. He enclosed 
a female scorpion, big with young, in a glass vessel, 
and she was seen to devour them as fast as they 
were excluded. There was only one of the number 
that escaped the general destruction, by taking 
refuge on the back of its parent ; and this soon after 
revenged the cause of its brethren, by killing the old 
one in its turn. 
msect ; and it is even asserted, that when placed in 
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cireurnstances of danger, from which it perceives ro 
way Of escape, it will sting itself to death, Surely 
Moses, says Mr. Taylor, very properly mentions 
scorpions among tne dangers of the wilderness, Deut, 
vill. 15, And what shall we think of the hazardous 
situation of Ezekiel, who is said to dwell among 
scorpions, (chap. ii. 6.)}—people as irascible as this 
terrible insect; nor could our Lord select a fitter 
contrast; “Ifason shall ask of his father an egr 
will he give a scorpion?” Luke xi. 11,12. Put 
the passage most descriptive of the scorpion, is Rey. 
ix. 3—10, in which it is to be observed, that the sting 
of these creatures was not to produce death, but pain 
so intense that the wretched sufferers should seek 
death, (ver. 6.) rather than submit to its endurance. 
Dr. Shaw states, that the sting of scorpions is not 
always fatal; the malignity of their venom being in 
proportion to their size and complexion. The tor- 
ment of a scorpion when he striketh a man is thus 
described by Dioscorides, as cited by Mr. Taylor : 
“When the scorpion has stung, the place becomes 
inflamed and hardened ; it reddens by tension, and 
is painful by intervals, being now chilly, now burn- 
ing. The pain soon rises high, and rages some- 
times more, sometimes less. A sweating succeeds, 
attended by a shivering and trembling: the extremi- 
ties of the body become cold; the groin swells; the 
bowels expel their wind ; the hair stands on end ; the 
members become pale, and the skin feels throughout 
it the sensation of a perpetual prickling, as if by 
needles.” Our Saviour gave his disciples power to 
tread on these terrible creatures, and to disarm them 
of their power of hurting, Luke x. 19. 

It may be necessary to remark on the contrast 
which our Lord draws between a scorpion and an 
egg, that the body of this insect is much like an egg ; 
especially those of the white kind, which is the first 
species mentioned by Avlian, Avicenna, and others; 
and Bochart has shown that the scorpions of Judea 
were about the size of an egg. " 

The Jews used whips on some occasions, which 
were called, from the suffering they occasioned, 
scorpions. ‘To these it is probable the haughty Re- 
hoboam alluded, when he menaced the house of 
Israel with increasing their oppressions, 1 Kings 
>a Me 

SCOURGE, or Wuir. The punishment of 
scourging was very common among the Jews. Mo- 
ses ordains, (Deut. xxy. 1 —3.) that “if there be a con- 
traversy between men, and they come to judgment, 
then the judges may judge them. And if the wicked 
man were found worthy to be beaten, the judge was 
to cause him to lie down, and to be beaten before his 
face, according to his fault, by a certain number, but 
not exceeding forty stripes. There were two ways 
of giving the lash; one with thongs or whips, made 
of rope-ends, or straps of Jeather; the other with 
rods or twigs. The offender was stripped from his 
shoulders to his middle, and tied by his arms to a low 
pillar, that he might lean forward, and the execu 
tioner the more easily strike his back. Some iain 
tain that they never gave more nor less than thirty 
nine strokes, but that in greater faults they struck with 
proportionate violence. Others think, that when the 
fault and circumstances required it, they might 
increase the number of blows. Paul informs us (2 
Cor. x1. 24.) that at five different times he received 
thirty-nine stripes from the Jews; which seems to 
imply that this was a fixed number, not to be exeeed- 
ed. The apostle also clearly shows. that vorrection 
witn rods was different from that witn a wnip; for 
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he says, “Thrice was I beaten with rods.” And when 
he was seized by the Jews in the temple, the tribune 
of the Roman soldiers ran and took him out of their 
hands; and, desiring to know the reason of the tumult, 
he ordered him to be tied and stretched on the ground, 
to put him to the question, by beating him with rods, 
{Acts xxii. 24, 25.) for thus the Romans commonly 
put prisoners to the question. The bastinado was 
sometimes given on the back, at others on the soles 
uf the feet. 

The rabbins affirm that punishment by the scourge 
was not ignominious; and that it could not be ob- 
jected as a disgrace to those who had suffered it. 
They maintain, too, that no Israelite, not even the 
king, or the high-priest, was exempt from this law. 
This must be understood, however, of the whipping 
inflicted in their synagogues, which was rather a 
legal and particular penalty, than a public and shame- 
ful correction. Philo, speaking of the manner in 
which Flaccus treated the Jews of Alexandria, says, 
he made them suffer the punishment of the whip, 
which (he remarks) is not less insupportable to a free 
man, than death itself. Our Saviour, speaking of the 
pains and ignominy of his passion, commonly puts 
his scourging in the second place, Matt. xx. 19 ; Mark 
x. 34; Luke xviii. 32. 

SCRIBE, (nev, Sophér ; LXX, Pocunarer's, Gram- 
mateus,) a word very common in Scripture, and hay- 
ing several significations. (1.) A clerk, writer or sec- 
retary, Which constituted an important employment 
in the court of the kings of Judah, in which Serip- 
ture mentions the secretaries as officers of the crown. 
Seraiah was scribe or secretary to David; (2 Sam. 
viii. 17.) Shemaiah exercised the same office under 
the same prince; (1 Chron, xxiy. 6.) Elihoreph 
and Ahiah were secretaries to Solomon; (1 Kings 
iv. 3.) Shebna filled the same office under Hezekiah, 
(2 Kings xix. 2.)and Shapban under Josiah, 2 Kings 
xxii. 8—10. 

(2.) A seribe is put for a commissary or muster- 
master of an army, who reviews the troops, keeps the 
list or roll, and calls them over. It is said, (Judg. v. 


14.) that in the war of Barak against Sisera, “ Out of 


Machir came down governors, and out of Zebulun 
they that bear the staff of a leader.” 
Uzziah, king of Judah, is found Jeil the scribe, who 
had under his hand the king’s armies, 2 Chron. xxvi. 
11. Jeremiah speaks of a scribe as prince or chief of 
the soldiers, who superintended the military exercises 
of the newly raised troops, chap. lii. 25 ; 2 Kings xxv. 
19. (Heb.) the scribe, prince of the army, who made 
the people of the country go to war, Judas directed 
the scribes to stand on the banks of the brook that 
the army was to cross; to let no one remain beyond 
the water, but to cause all to pass over, to the war, 1 
Mac. v. 42. 

(3.) Seribe is put for an able and skilful man, a 
doctor of the law,a man of learning, or one who un- 
derstands affairs. Jonathan, David’s uncle by the 
father’s side, was “a counsellor, a wise man, and a 
scribe,” 1 Chron. xxvii. 32. Baruch, the disciple and 
secretary of Jeremiah, is called a scribe ; so is Gema- 
riah, son of Shaphan ; and Elishama, who lived under 
the reign of Josiah, Jer. xxxvi. 10, 12, 20,26. Jesus, 
son of Sirach, says, (Ecclus. x. 5.) “In the hand of 
God is the prosperity of man, and upon the person of 
the scribe shall he lay his honor.” Great commenda- 
tion is given wn Scripture to Ezra, who is celebrated 
as a skilful scribe. “a ready scribe in the law of Mo- 
ses,” Ezra vi. 6. The scribes of the people, fre- 
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and professed doctors of the law, which they read 
and explained to the people. 

Some place the origin of scribes under Moses ; but 
the name does not appear till under the judges, Jadg. 
v.14. Others think that David instituted them, when 
he established the several classes of the priests and 
Leyites, (1 Chron, xxiy. 6.) though Epiphanius places 
their origin at the same time with the seet of the Sad- 
ducees. Mention is made in Acts xxiii. 9, of scribes 
that were of the party of the Pharisees, which has 
induced some to believe, that all seribes were Phari- 
sees. This is a mistake; they did not compose any 
particular sect. 

He who is called a doctor of the law in Matt. xxii. 
35, is called a scribe, or one of the scribes, in Mark 
xii, 28. As the knowledge of the Jews, at that time, 
chiefly consisted in Pharisaical traditions, and in aps 
plying them to explain Scripture, the greater number 
of doctors of the law, or seribes, were Pharisees; 
and we almost always find them united in Scripture. 
They all valued themselves on their knowledge of the 
law, and on their studying and teaching it; they had 
the key of knowledge, and sat in Moses’s chair, Luke 
xi. 52; Matt. xxiii, 2. 

SCRIPTURE, or Wrrrine, is a term generally 
used to denote the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testaments. “ Did ye never read in the Scriptures ?” 
Matt. xxi. 42. “Tow then shall the Scriptures be 
fulfilled ?” Matt. xxvi. 54. “ All oe is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,” 2 Tim. iii. 16. See Brane, 

The reception of the books of the New Testament 
into the canon of Scripture, is of much importance 
to us, and it should be well understood, that in this 
the primitive Christians were extremely scrupulous. 
As the pieces which compose the New Testament 
were published at divers times, and were written in 
places very distant from one another, in languages, 
also, not mutually intelligible to the inhabitants of 
these distant countries, we cannot wonder that some 
should be slow in making their way to general reéep- 
tion; or that some were never generally received, 
Those published in the West were, for a time, little 
known in the East, and vice versa. In like manner, 
those written in the Syriac language, could be under- 
stood by the Greeks, only by means of an accurate 
translation; nor could the Syrians understand those 
written in Greek without similar assistance. It will 
follow, that the non-acquaintance of either party, or 
even the non-admission by either , is not, in 
itself, a sufficient reason for rejecting a tract, that 
was generally acknowledged, where it was better 
known. 

But by the early fathers, and by men the most com- 
petent to investigate the subject, and the most worthy 
of our confidence, the books of the present canon 
were not all esteemed to be equally authentic. By 
Busebius of Ceesarea, before any canon was estab: 
lished by authority, they were divided into three 
classes. (1.) Those universally received, as the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles 
of Paul, one Epistle of Peter, one of John. (2.) Those 
doubted of by some, as the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Revelation. (8.) "Those doubted of by many, 
or contradicted by most; as the Epistle of James, 
the Second Epistle of Peter, that of Jude, and the 
Second and Third of John. To this third elass Bu- 
sebius seems, in another passage, to refer the Revela- 
tions. It was certainly doubted of by many; it has 
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ace to his translation, strongly questions its canonical 
authority. The rule of the church seems to have 
heen, to admit no book into the New Testament that 
was not the work of an apostle, or derived from an 
apostle; hence the Gospels of Mark and Luke were 
said to be derived from the apostles Peter and Paul, 
(though some suppose, that being historical only, and 
not dogmatical, they formed an exception to the 
rule.) The Epistle of James was doubted of, because 
some questioned whether it were written by James 
the apostle, or by another James. ‘That of Jude was 
long excluded; and even lately, Michaélis rather 
negatives its canonical authority, proof of its compo- 
sition by an apostle being very deficient. The Sec- 
ond and Third Epistles of John, being written to pri- 
vate persons, were but little known in early ages; 
and we cannot wonder that they long continued 
not generally acknowledged. On the whole, the 
scrupulous diligence and judgment of the early 
Christians in selecting that series of books which 
afterwards formed the canon of the New Testament, 
must give us equal satisfaction and pleasure. Suc- 
ceeding ages have gradually received what formerly 
was deemed questionable; and our present canon 
is certainly more complete than that of the first 
Christians, not only because of their hesitation, but 
because the difficulty of procuring copies of the New 
Testament entire was very great while they existed 
in manuscript only. See Brexe. 

SCYTHOPOLIS, a name of Berusuean, which 
see. 

SEA. The Hebrews give the name of sea (=, 
lam) to any great collection of water; as, (1.) to a 
ake ora pool. Thus we have the sea of Galilee or 
of Tiberias, the Dead sea, &c. (2.) To great rivers, 
as the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, &c. which, by 
their magnitude, or by the extent of their overflow- 
ings, seem little seas, or great lakes. (See Isa, xi. 15; 
xviii. 1,2; xxi. 1; Jer. li. 36,42, &c.) The following 
are the principal seas mentioned in Scripture. 

1. THE GREAT sEA, the western sea, or the sea 
of the Philistines, generally denotes the Mediterra- 
nean, which lay west of the Land of Promise. The 
sea is often put for the west, as the right is put for 
the south. Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 14, ef passim. On the 
Mediterranean they floated the timber cut down from 
mount Libanus, which was brought to Joppa, for 
building the temple, &c. 

2. The sea of Suph, or the Red sea, lies between 
Arabia on the east, and Egypt and Abyssinia on the 
west, and is in length about 1400 miles. It is by 
some thought to have been called the sea of Suph, or 
the wecdy sea, because of the great quantity of reeds 
or sea wrack found at its bottom, and on its shores. 
Others, however, and among them is Bruce, think it 
derived its name from the great quantity of coral 
found in it. Pliny says, it obtained the name of the 
Red sea, in Greek Erythrea, froma king called Ery- 
thros, who reigned in Arabia, and whose tomb 
was seen in the island Tyrine, or Agyris. Several 
learned men believe, that this king Erythros is Esau, 
or Edom; Edom, in Hebrew, signifying red or rud- 


ay, ee Erythros does in Greek. But the dwelling 


yf Edom was east of Canaan, towards Bozra; and 
Calmet is therefore of opinion, that this name was 
not given it till after the Idumeans, the descendants 
of Edom, had spread themselves westward as far as 
the Red sea. It might then receive the name of the 
sea of Edom, which me Greeks rendered Tha! issa 
Erythrea, or the Red sea. That part of the «ea 
where the Israelites arty is thought to have been 
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near Kolsum, the sca about which bears the name ci 
Bahr al Kolsum, or the sea of destruction, and is in 
width about three leagues, and in depth varies from 
9 to 14 fathoms. 

The term Red sea appears to be improperly 
adopted in Numb. xxi. 14. (See in Bree, p. 170, col. 
2.) So also in Deut. i. 1, where it should be in the 
plain “over against Suph.” Here our translators 
confess, by their italics, that they have inserted the 
word sea between Paran, Tophel, &c. and by this in- 
sertion the geography is sadly confused. It is evi- 
dent, that a station which was in any tolerable sense 
over against the Red sea, could not possibly be near 
to Paran, nor to Hazeroth; neither could it be 
“eleven days’ journey from Horeb, by the way of 
mount Seir;” that is,at Kadesh Barnea. 

3. The Dead sea, Salt sea, Eastern sea, sea of 
Sodom, or sea of the wilderness, or plain, is the lake 
Asphaltites, which is situated in the southern part of 
Judea, and which occupies the site of the cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah and Zeboim. Its real 
size, we believe, is not yet ascertained, for we are 
not aware that any modern traveller has measured 
it; and the measurements of Josephus, who found it 
seventy-two miles long, and eighteen broad, are still 
referred to. Diodorus affirms that it is sixty-two 
miles long, and seven and a half broad ; but the calcu- 
lation of Pliny is much greater, for he says, it is one 
hundred long, and twenty-five wide, in the broadest 
part. Maundrell considers it seventy-two miles long, 
and eighteen or twenty in breadth. Pococke agrees 
with Diodorus, and Dr. Clarke with Josephus ; and 
the abbe Maritti, who seems to have paid much 
attention to its peculiarities, maintains that it is one 
hundred and eighty miles in circuit. We cannot but 
consider it singular that its dimensions should not 
have been more perfectly ascertained. 

The waters of the Dead sea are clear and limpid, 
but uncommonly salt, and even bitter. Their specific 
gravity exceeds that ofall other waters known. Jose- 
phus and Tacitus say that no fish can live in it; and 
according to the concurring testimony of several trav- 
ellers, those carried thither by the Jordan instantly 
die. Maundrell, nevertheless, states, that he found 
some shell-fish’ resembling oysters on the shore, and 
bishop Pococke was informed that a monk had seen 
fish caught in the water: these are assertions, how- 
ever, that require further corroboration. ‘The mud is 
black, thick and fetid, and no plant vegetates in the 
water, which is reputed to have a petrifying quality. 
Branches of trees, accidentally immersed in it, are 
speedily converted into stone, and the curious in 
Jerusalem then collect them. Neither do plants grow 
in the immediate vicinity of the lake, where every 
thing is dull, cheerless and inanimate ; whence it is 
supposed to have derived the name of the Dead sea. 
But the real cause of the absence of animals and 
vegetables, Volney affirms, is owing to the saltness 
and acridity of the water, infinitely surpassing what 
exists in other seas. The earth surrounding it is 
deeply impregnated with the same saline qualities, 
too predominant to admit of vegetable life, and even 
the air is saturated with them. ‘The waters are clear 
and incorruptible, as if holding salt in solution, nor is 
the presence of this substance equivocal, for Dr. 
Pococke found a thin crust of salt upon his face after 
bathing in the sea, and the shores where it occasiom- 
ally overflows, are covered with a similar crust. 
Galen considered it completely saturated with 
salt, for it would dissolve no more, when thrown 
into it. 
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There are mines of fossil salt in the south-west 
bank, from which specimens have been brought to 
Europe; some also exist in the declivities of the 
mountains, and have provided, from time immemo- 


rial, for the consumption of the Arabs and the city of 


Jerusalem. Great quantities of asphaltum appear 
floating on the surface of the sea, and are driven by 
the winds to the east and west bank, where it remains 
fixed. Ancient authors inform us, that the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants were careful to collect it, and went 
out in boats, or used other expedients for that pur- 
pose. On the south-east bank are hot springs and 
deep gullies, dangerous to the traveller, were not 
their position indicated by small pyramidic edifices 
on the sides. Sulphur is likewise found on the edges 
of the Dead sea, and a kind of stone, or coal, called 
musca, by the Arabs, which, on attrition, exhales an 
intolerable odor, and burns like bitumen. This 
stone, which also comes from the neighboring moun- 
tains, is black, and takes a fine polish. Mr. Maun- 
drell saw pieces of it two feet square, in the convent 
of St. John in the wilderness, carved in bas relief, and 
polished to as great a lustre as black marble is capa- 
ble of. The inhabitants of the country employ it in 
paving churches, mosques, courts, and other places 
of public resort. In the polishing its disagreeable 
odor is lost. The citizens of Bethlehem consider 
it as endued with antiseptic virtues, and bracelets of 
it are worn by attendants on the sick, as an ‘antidote 
against disease. As the lake is at certain seasons 
covered with a thick dark mist, confined within its 
own limits, which is dissipated by the rays of the 
sun, spectators have been induced to allege that black 
and sulphureous exhalations are constantly issuing 
from the water. They have been no less mistaken 
in supposing, that birds attempting to fly across are 
struck with pestiferous fumes. Late and reputable 
travellers declare, that numerous swallows skim 
along the surface, and from thence take up water 
necessary to build their nests; and on this head 
Heyman and Van Egmont made a decisive experi- 
ment. They carried two sparrows to the shore, and 
having deprived them of some of the wing feathers, 
after a short flight both fell in, or rather on, the sea; 
but so far from expiring there, they got out in safety. 
An uncommon love of exaggeration is testified in all 
the older narratives, and in some of modern date, of 
the nature and properties of the lake. Chateau- 
briand speaks of a “dismal sound proceeding from 
this lake of death, like the stifled clamors of the 
people engulfed in its waters! ”—that its shores pro- 
duced fruit beautiful, but containing nothing but 
ashes ; that it bears upon its surface the heavier metals. 
These and a thousand other stories of a like charac- 
ter, have been perpetually repeated with barely any 
foundation of truth. Among other facts apparently 
unaccountable, has been ranked that of this lake 
constantly receiving the waters of the Jordan with- 
out overflowing its banks, seeing that there is no 
visible outlet. Some have therefore conjectured the 
possibility of a subterraneous communication with 
the Red sea; others, more ingenious, are of opinion, 
that the daily evaporation is sufficient to carry off all 
the waters discharged into it, which is a simple solu- 
tion of the apparent paradox. See Jorpan, p. 577, 
and Exarrs, p. 380. 

A small quantity of the water of the Dead sea, 
brought to Britain by Mr. Gordon of Clunie, at the 
request of the late sir Joseph Banks, was analyzed 
by Dr. Marcet. It was perfectly transparent, and 
deposited no crystals on standing in close vessels. Its 
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taste was peculiar, bitter, saline and pungent. Solu 
tions of silver produced from it a very copious pre- 
cipitate, showing the presence of marine acid, 
Oxalic acid instantly discovered lime in the water. 
Solutions of barytes produced a cloud, showing the 
existence of sulphuric acid. 

The specific gravity was ascertained to be 1.211, 
which is somewhat less than what had been found 
by Lavoisier, being 1.240, in a portion submitted to 
his examination. From different experiments in the 
analyses which we refer to, the result proved the 
contents of 100 grains of water to be 


Muriate of lime .... 3.920 
Muriate of magnesia . . 10.246 
Muriate of soda .... 10.360 
Sulphate of lime .... 0.054 


"24.580 


. 


Whence it appears that this water contains about 
one fourth of its weight of salts in a state of perfect 
desiccation ; but if these salts be desiccated only at 
the temperature of 180° they will amount to 41 per 
cent. of the water. (Edin, Cyclop. vol. ii. p. 559.) 

The Dead sea is said, in sacred writ, to have arisen 
from the exercise of divine wrath against the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrha, for their unexampled 
iniquity. Five cities, all governed by kings, were 
involved in the genera] destruction, then overwhelm 
ing the fertile vale of Siddim where they stood. 
Some writers, among whom is Mr. Horne, (Introd. 
vol. iii. p. 71, 2d edit.) are of opinion that these cities 
were destroyed by lightning having set fire to the 
bituminous substances with which they suppose the 
place to have abounded ; or else to have heen effected 
by a voleanic eruption in the neighborhood. This 
notion, however, seems to have been taken up with- 
out sufficiently considering that the existence of 
these materials in the neighborhood of the vale of 
Siddim is incompatible with the description which 
the inspired writer gives of the nature of the soil 
about these parts. Nothing can be more certain, 
than that those places where brimstone and salt are 
found, are naturally most barren and unfruitful. 
Hence the sacred writers, to represent unfruitful and 
desolate places, describe them as abounding with 
these materials. (See Deut. xxix. 22—24; Judg. ix. 
45; Jer. xvii. 5,6; Zeph. ii. 9.) On the contrary, 
the vale of Siddim is represented as a fruitful vale, 
well watered every where, and hence highly adapted 
to the pasturage of cattle; (Gen. xiii. 10, 11.) for 
which reason it was chosen by Lot in preference to 
any other part of the land, Gen. xiii. 9. From 
which it appears that the sulphur or brimstone, and 
the salt and saline matter, as well as the indications 
of subterraneous fires, which are to be found about 
the Dead sea now, are rather the effects of the de 
struction poured upon the spot, than the natural pro 
ductions of the place before that event. (Wells’s 
Geog. vol. i. p. 154, 8vo.) 

[The general features of the Dead sea, and its 
shores, especially at the southern extremity, have 
been described in different articles. See, especially, 
Canaan, p. 233; Exopvus, p. 414; Sant, vaLney oF 
p. 804. R. 

Tue Toneue oF THE SEA, is that which runs into 
the land; as we call that a tongue, or neck of Jand, 
which advances into the sea, Josh. xv. 53 xviii. 19 
Isa. xi. 15. 
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THE BRAZEN Or MOLTEN Sea, made by Solomon 
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for the temple, was a vessel which stood in the tem- 
ple, and contained three thousand baths, according 
to 2 Chron. iv. 5, or two thousand baths, according 
to 1 Kings vii. 26. Calmet thinks this may be recon- 
ciled, by saying that the cup or bow] contained two 
thousand baths, and the foot, which was hollow, a 
thousand more. It stood on its foot now mentioned, 
besides which it was supported by twelve oxen of 
brass. 

Mr. Taylor expresses his dissatisfaction with the 
solution of the difficulty, relative to the capacity of 
this vessel, as just given from Calmet, and devotes a 
very considerable article (Iragin. 254) to its investi- 
gation; of which we shall give the substance. 

Calmet, as we have seen, supposes that the bowl, 
or cavity, held 2000 baths, and the foot or hollow, 
1000 more,—but what could be the use of this hol- 
low? Not, surely, to contain so much water ; it 
must have been for the purpose of furnishing it when 
it wanted; but in this case, the cocks should be 
placed at the boltom of it, which they are not in Cal- 
met’s engraving. 

In proposing his solution, Mr. Taylor offers the 
following remarks: 

(1.) No figure of this sea yet published has pre- 
served a proper inlet and outlet for the necessary 
body of water, which was not stagnant, but flowing, 
as is evident from two considerations: (1.) that most, 
if not all, of the Jewish purifications, were perform- 
ed over running water ; (2.) the Jerusalem Talmud 
and Maimonides agree, that a pipe of water came 
into the Brazen sea out of the well or fountain Etam, 
and constantly flowed from it, for the use of the 
priests who ministered at the altar. 

(2.) The construction of a fountain implies pipes, 
&c. for forcing the water upwards, and correspond- 
ing pipes for passing the water through (or at least 
among) the oxen, &c. around the basin. It seems 
piausible, therefore, he suggests, that the writer of 
the Chronicles does not merely state the quantity of 
water which the basin held, but that also which was 
necessary to work it, to keep it flowing as a foun- 
tain ; that which was necessary to fill it and its ac- 
companiments. ‘This opinion he supports by point- 
ing out the different phraseology used in the two 
pares In 1 Kings vii. 26, it contained, compre- 
hended, held 2000 baths; but in 2 Chron. iv. 5, two 
words are used, one as before, “zt held,” the other, 
“it received.” Now the writer, as he remarks, would 
not have used two words, adding a second word, 
merely to signify the same thing; there was, then, a 

ifference between this receiving and this holding. 
When playing as a fountain, ae when all its parts 
were filled for that purpose, they, together with the 
sea itsel rece-ved 3000 baths ; whereas the sea exclu- 
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sively held only 2000 baths when its contents were 
restricted to those of the circular basin : “ It received, 
and held, three thousand baths.” 

But being unwilling to rest upon mere assumption, 
Mr. Taylor refers to the “Fountain of the Lions,” 
now extant in the Moorish palace at Granada, usually 
called by its Arabic name, 4l-hambra, and which 
bears a curious resemblance to the brazen sea. 

This fountain is composed of twelve lions, hold 
ing the place of Solomon’s twelve oxen, “ their hinder 
parts turned inward ;” and three toward each corner 
of the heavens, of course. Solomon’s basin stood 
upon the oxen, and this basin is supported by pillars, 
which pillars enter the hinder parts of the animals, 
and through the pillars the water passes into the 
animals. Whether Solomon’s basin had these pil- 
lars we know not; but as it stood upon the oxen, (no 
doubt, at their hinder parts, which were turned 
inward,) the opportunity for communication by pipes 
is obvious. In the centre of this basin rises a 
smaller one, or cup, which is indeed the fountain, 
and supplies water to the larger. It is impossible to 
determine whether Solomon’s had any cup like this ; 
but, if it had, the difference between 2000 baths and 
3000 baths is accounted for at once, and with at least 
as much propriety as the “hollow foot” of Calmet 
accounts for it. Such a cup, adding nothing to the 
external measure of the basin, might be omitted in 
the account. However, not to insist on this, it must 
be recollected, says our author, that to supply the 
rising column of water, of considtrable diameter, 
and, no doubt, of a majestic elevation ; to supply also 
the discharge of twelve lesser ‘fountains from the 
mouths of the oxen—as in this instance from the 
mouths of the lions—together with what was con- 
tained in the various pipes, may well be thought to 
require half as much water as was held by the basin 
itself; so that the water necessary to supply the 
whole, or what was received by the entire fountain 
when at work, was 3000 baths; while the basin 
alone held only 2000 baths. 

Without affecting to determine whether Solomon’s 
basiu had a cup, Mr. Taylor inquires, whether it is 
absolutely certain, from the arrangeinent of the pas- 
sages in the original, that the same brim which had 
knobs compassing it, “ten in eighteen inches,” is the 
same as that which was “ wrought like the brim of 
acup, with flowers of lilies?” The ornaments of 
the cup of Al-hambra are like those of flowers ; those 
of the basin are different ; might it not be so in Solo- 
mon’s brazen sea ? 

This solution seems greatly preferable to the suppo- 
sition, that one writer means dry-measure baths, and 
the other liquid-measure baths; or that the bath had 
varied in its quantity after the time of Solomon ; 
since the foundation of this explanation is matter of 
fact, and since the coincidence of ideas between 
Solomon’s and the Moorish fountain is striking. (See 
Swinburne’s Travels in Spain, p. 178.) 

The fountain may serve to answer another ques- 
tion, which has been raised on the manner of cast- 
ing Solomon’s brazen sea—How such an immense 
body could be cast at once? This difficulty has 
arisen from taking as certain that the sea was strict] 
a circle; whereas the Arabian fountain, though 
circular, is divided into twelve faces, each face being 
itself a plane, and forming an angle with the next. 
If this were the fact also with respect to Solomon’s 
sea, then we perceive how easily each face might be 
cast separately, and afterwards the whole be united ; 
notwithstanding which few persons, if any, would 
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hesitate in describing it as a round basin This 
would determine, too, that Solomon’s oxen stood, 
like the Moorish lions, one to each face, with equal 
intervals between them, all round the circumference, 
and not, as might be gathered from the description, 
three together, each three facing a eardinal point of 
the heavens, which has been the sentiment of the 
rabbins, and is adopted by Calmet and others, 

Is there an allusion to the brazen sea as a fountain, 
in Zech. xiii. 1, “ In that day there shall be a fountain 
opened, not merely to the priests in divine service in 
the temple, but it shall be free lo the house of David, 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem in general, to the 
whole nation, &c. for cleansing of sin and unclean- 
ness,” &c. ? 

SIA, a Hebrew measure, containing about two 
gallons and a half, liquid measure ; or about a peck 
and one pint, dry measure. 

SEAL, SEALING. The allusions and references 
to seals and sealing are very frequent in the sacred 
writings. Seals or signets were in use at a very 
early period; and they were evidently of various 
kinds, so that the same expression, as it might at 
first sight be thought, has a diversity of meaning, 
determinable by its connection or application. 

The principal use of seals was for authentication, 
and they appear to have been worn by the parties to 
whom they respectively belonged. The seal of a 
Siar person was usually worn on his finger, or on 

vis wrist, or in a bracelet, being small in size. The 

seal of a governor was worn by him, or carried about 
his person, in the most secure manner possible. The 
royal seal was, (1.) personal, to the king ; (2.) public, 
to the state ; in other words, the seal of the king, and 
the seal of the crown: the first the king retained ; 
the latter he delivered to the proper officer of state. 
So far our own usages enable us to comprehend 
clearly the nature of this important instrument. 

The art of writing is so generally diffused among 
us, that we think meanly of an individual who has 
not acquired that noble qualification; and we can 
scarcely conceive of a governor, or a king, who is 
destitute of the accomplishment, being fit for dis- 
charging the duties of his office. We must, therefore, 
recollect, that in the Hast the art of writing is prac- 
tised by a body of men whose skill is the mean of 
their livelihood, and who engross almost the whole of 
its practice. The civil governor may be considered 
as never authenticating by wignature; but to give 
validity to an order, he stamps it with an impression 
of the seal which he wears, and this sufficiently de- 
notes, to all who inspect it, that he has been informed 
of the contents, and has confirmed them by his stamp 
manual. This shows the vast consequence of this 
implement ; for, should an order, under the govern- 
or’s seal, command the death of A. B. that person 
would be treated as a criminal, and executed on the 
warrant thus authenticated. Or, should an order, 
thus authenticated, command the disbursement of a 
considerable sum of money, the treasurer would dis- 
burse it, and justify himself by this authority. So 
that, in fact, whoever possesses this seal possesses all 
the power of the real owner, all the resources of the 
country, &c. Hence we may in some degree esti- 
mat« the ineautious confidence of Judah, who gave 
his seal to Tamar, by which act he, with his property, 
was placed entirely in her power; and we may also 
perceive the fidelity of Tamar, who made no ill use 
of this authority. 

Seals were usually made of silver, but others were 
of inferior netals; and some of precious stones. 'The 
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form of their cutting must also pe properly under. 
stood, beenause such seals as are in use among our. 
selves would very ill answer the purpose of stanp- 
ing or marking. Were they dipped in a thiek kind 
of ink, (printer’s ink, for ere, ©,) they would im- 
print on paper the mark of their flat superticies, 
leaving Monks corresponding to the hollows which 
formed the letters. It is nece » therefore, that 
seals which are to be thus dipped sheen have the 
inscriptions upon them vaised, so that these inserip- 
tions may hold the ink, and imprint on the paper the 
forms of the letters which compose them. In this 
manner the exciso stamps on a variety of articles 
which pay duty in Britain are eut and conducted ; 
also post-marks on letters, letters for marking linen, 
and, universally, types used for printing. 

The nature of the inseription is another thing re- 
quiring notice. It is not enough that they consist of 
the initials of the owner's name ; they contain, espe- 
cially when they belong to a person of consequence, 
a description of his office, residence, &c. and, as a 
long line of ancestry is reckoned to increase the 
honor of an individual, this in the Bast is displayed 
on some of their seals with a parade (as we should 
call it) verging on affectation and ostentation, Some 
of them have additions which seldom oceupy our 
cipher seals, such as inscriptions, mottoes, sentences, 
apophthegms of moral wisdom, and sentiments, 
pious or political ; which answer in some measure to 
the mottoes of our coats of arms, but extended to 
lengths whigh custom among us forbids, 

Mr. Taylor, from whom these remarks are abridged, 
has selected the following Scripture references to 
seals and sealing. 

We read in Est. viii. 8, “ Write in the king’s name, 
and seal it with the king’s [seal] ring; for the writ- 
ing which is written in the king’s name, and sealed 
with the king’s ring, no man may reverse,” (See 
also ver. 10.) It clearly appears that the king’s ring 
[called nya» tabaath] had a seal in it; this also is the 
name of Pharaoh’s ring; and we read (ehap, iii, 10. 
that the king took off his ring from his hand, an 
gave itto Haman, empowering him thereby, at his 
pleasure, to authenticate his commands with the 
stamp of royal authority. 

Precisely the same action is that of Pharaoh with 
respect to Joseph: Nar xli, 42.) “And Pharaoh 
took off his ring (tabaath) from his hand, and gave 
it, and placed it on the hand of Joseph;” from 
whieh moment the power of life and death, and of 
civil government, although vested ip the king, was 
transferred to Joseph ; and since this ni ty called by 
the same name asthe former, we may justly conelide 
that it was of the same nature, But here arises a 
query. It is said these rings were worn on the hand 
—were they worn on the wrist ? or, being worn on 
the finger, are they said to have been worn on the 
hand ¢ 

We have, however, an earlier instance of a seal— 
and it should seem to be a seal-ring, as boing the 
property of the wearer, known by an appropriate in- 
scription—in the instanee of Judah, (Gen, xxxviil, 
18.) who left with Tamar his seal or signot, called 
ronan) hothdm. "That this was a ring appears likely 
from the consideration of Judah’s wearing it about 
his person. ‘The word is used, too, in Jer, xxii, 24, 
“Though Coniah, son of Jehoiakim, were a (hothdm, 


“onin) ring on my right band ;” and we have in Dan, vi. 


17,(18, Heb.) the act of sealing deseribed by it, “ And 
a stone was brought and placed on the mouth of the 
den, and the king sealed it (mann) with his xing (»py) 
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and the princes also sealed with their rings.” Hence 
it appears that we have three words to denote a seal, 
or rather three different kinds of seals, denoted by 
three very distinct and different words. (1.) Hothdm, 
which is used the earliest, we believe, in the instance 
of Judah ; it denotes a seal of such a kind as a pri- 
vate person might earry about him. (2.) T'abaath, a 
seal which we find worn by kings, as by Pharaoh 
and Ahasuerus. (3.) Jzkd, a seal employed both by 
the king and his princes: and therefore not appro- 
priate restrictively te royaity. It is not said that this 
article was worn about the person. 

Hothdm, Mr. 'Taylor takes to be a general word 
for seal ; and he thinks it means a precious stone, 
cut in the manner of seals. So we read, Exod. 
xxviii. 11; “ Two onyx stones, the work of an engra- 
_ ver mn stone, (seal-cutter,) engraved, or cut in, with 
the engravings, incisions, of a holhim.” 'The same, 
i #i.))4 The names of the children of Israel 

ment) were to be upon the twelve stones of the 
pectoral, like the engravings of a hothim ; each stone 
containing one name :” also ver. 36, “ And thou shalt 
make a plate (flower) of pure gold, and shalt make 
incisions—openings ; that is, shalt engrave upon it 
like the engraving of a holhdm, “Holiness to the 
Lord.” Thesame phrase (chap, xxxix. 6.) expresses 
that the ouyx stones were engraven with the engrav- 
ings of a hothdm; (also ver. 14.) and it deserves re- 
mark, how carefully these articles are described as 
being wrought with a peculiar, or at least with a dis- 
tinct, species of engraving. Now, certainly, there 
could have been no room for this distinction, if no 
more than one manner of engraving letters had been 
known at that time. This, we see, was cut into the 
metal, or jewel, or seal; it was used in engraving the 
name of the proprietor on the seal belonging to him ; 
it was used by private persons; and it was com- 
monly known and understood. ‘This remark has its 
influence on the question of the origin of writing. 
But we read in Exod. xxxii. 16, that the tables of 
the law contained writing engraved (M5) upon them, 
What kind of engraving was this? It happens that 
the word occurs only in this place; the LX.X render 
it xexoAAauuéry, which, if it be from the verb zodcrrw, 
may signify cut out, or rather chiselled, that is, hollow 
Jines, wrought in stone by a chisel, (or something 
answering the purpose of that instrument,) and driven 
by a mallet, as 04.779 is understood to signify 3 in- 
strumentum lapicidarum malleo simile, a hammer. 
This, possibly, was the idea intended to be conveyed 
by those interpreters; at least it is the idea which 
arises from their rendering. But the apostle seems 
to have been dissatisfied with the term, for he says, 
(2 Cor. iii. 7.) “Ifthe ministration of death written 
with letters aven on stones (érrerusomery bv Ai Vor) 
was glorious,” he has preferred a word of more 
general signification ; formed, imaged, typified, in any 
manner, Under this uncertainty the [nglish word 
ohiselled may express this manner till a better is sug- 
gested. The result of these inquiries is, that the de- 
vices, or marks, of certain seals, were incuse cut into 
the metal; while those of others were raised for the 
purpose of stamping. 

Among the representations of seals collected by 
Mr. Taylor, is one from Tavernier, being that of the 
Tirst minister of state of some oriental prince. The 
seal, in the original, is set on the back of the patent, 
no man daring to affix his seal, on the same side as 
the king’s; and this Mr. Vaylor thinks muy give the 
true bearing of the apostle’s expression : (2 Tim. ii. 19.) 
The foundation of God slandeth sure, having tis motto 
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around the seal—this inscription, “ The a d knowelh 
them who are his.” Aud this inseription is on the en- 
closed, the folded, side of the patent, not visible tous 3 
whereas, on the open side, the exposed part of the 
patent, is the counter inscription, “ Let all who name 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity ;’—this char- 
acter is conspicuous to all, and, as it were, a continu- 
ation of the former, its counterpart, and in perfeet 
coincidence with it. The notion of a writing fully, 
amply confirmed, (that is, a royal patent,) suits this 
passage, he remarks, extremely well, even better than 
that of a foundation stone ; for how can the inserip- 
tion on such a stone be open for inspection ? or why 
two mottoes ? and, as appears, one on one side of it, 
the other on the other side? The security of God— 
his bond abideth sure, absolutely immovable ; its seal- 
motto is, *'The Lord knows, approves, them who are 
his.” "This idea of a seal on the back of a writing, 
seems to be that of the apostle John, also: (iit 33.) 
“Te who hath received his (the Messiah’s) testimony 
has set to, added, his seal, vouching—not properly 
confirming—the veracity of God.” 

‘ireumcision was a seal, ora token in confirmation 
of a previous engagement. The Corinthians were 
seals of the apostle’s ministry, conclusive evidences, 
like seals toa deed. In general the gifts of God, the 
lloly Spirit, &c. were tokens of validity, given for 
confirmation of a delegated power to parties possess- 
ing them. 

Searima.—lI is necessary to observe, that the meth- 
od of sealing, mentioned in the sacred writings, does 
not restrictively imply a waxen seal, or a seal for evi- 
dence only, but to close up, to secure, by some solid, or 
glutinous matter, So Deut. xxxii. 34, “Is not this 
laid up in store with me, and sealed up [closed up, se- 
cured, for preservation] among my treasures?” In 
Job xxxviil. 14, a seal is mentioned as being made of 
clay ; which, indéed, is customary in the East; and 
in ro xxxii. 14, a similar practice seems referred to, 
with regard to a certain deed which was enclosed in 
aroll of some strong substance, pitched over, to pro- 
tect it from water, or surrounded with a coat of firm 
clay, to the same purpose, and placed at the bottom of 
an earthen vessel; while a writing not thus enclosed, 
or coated over, was laid among a quantity of dry mat- 
ters, “stones, bricks, or sea-sand,” above the vessel. 

That the word translated sealing may properly be 
understood of closing: or cementing, which is allied to 
sealing in the Mast, appears in part from the following 
extract from Niebuhr: (vol. ii. p. 261.)—“ They sign 
their letters with a sort of cipher, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of counterfeiting their signatures: at least the 
great and the learned do so. . . Their letters folded are 
an inch in breadth, and the leaves are pasted together 
at one end, They cannot seal them, for wax is so 
soft in hot countries, that it cannot retain an impres- 
sion. See further under Cray, and Boo, p. 202. 

SEAT. The seat of Moses, on which the seribus 
and Pharisees sat, expresses the authority of the doc- 
tors of the law, and their office of teaching. Our Lord 
commanded that they should be heard, and respect- 
ed; but he forbade that their actions should be made 
precedents, or themselves taken for examples. The 
seat of the scorner, mentioned in the first Psalm, al- 
ludes to the abominable discourse, and the licentious 
manners, of libertines, who corrupt equally by their 
scandalous example and conduct, as by their loose 
principles. The Hebrew says scorners, revilers, 
those pretended free-thinkers, who deride the sim- 
plicity of plain and honest minds. Solomon often 
speaks of them in his Proverbs, and carefully guards 
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his pupil against their dangerous tongues, Prov. i. 22; 
lil, 4s ix. 7, 8, 125 xii. 1s xiv.6s xv. 225 Kix: 255 xx. 
1,&c. The seat of honors, (Ecclus. vii. 4.) is the 
chief places in the synagogues, which the Pharisees 
assumed ; (Matt. xxiii. 6.) the seat prepared for Job in 
the assemblies ; (Job xxix. 7.) the seat or throne of the 
king, and that of God, are clear enough. The throne 
belongs to God, and to the king ; the seat of honor to 
the friends of the king, and to great men. (Compare 
Brn.) 

SEBA, or Sana, son of Cush, Gen. x. 7. 
der Saseans, I. 

SEBASTE, see Samanta. 

SEBAT, the fifth month of the Jewish civil year ; 
and the eleventh of the ecclesiastical year ; from the 
new moon of February to that of March; or, accord- 
ing to others, corresponding to our January, O. 8. 
(See Monru.) They begin in this month to number 
the years of the trees they planted, the fruits of which 
Were esteemed impure till the fourth year, Zech i. 7. 
See Jewisn Carenpanr, at the end of the volume. 

SECACAH, a southern city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 
G1.) in the desert. 

SECRET, see Mystery. 

SECT, a Latin word which has the same signifi- 
cation as the Greek word Heresis, though the sound 
is not so offensive to us. Among the Jews there 
were four sects, distinguished by their practices and 
opinions, yet united in communion with each other, 
and with the body of their nation, viz. the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, the Essenians, and the Herodians. 
(See the respective articles.) Christianity was origi- 
nally considered as a new sect of Judaism; hence 
Tertullus, accusing Paul before Felix, says, that he 
was chief of the seditious sect of the Nazarenes; 
(Acts xxiv. 5.) and the Jews of Rome said to the 
apostle, when he arrived in this city, that “as to this 
sect, it was every where spoken against,” Acts xxviii. 
22. Peter (2 Epist. ii, 1—10.) foretells that false 
teachers should arise among them, “ who privily 
shall bring in damnable heresies, (or sects,) even de- 
nying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction.” He adds, that these 
people, being great lovers of themselves, are not afraid 
to introduce new sects ; where the word sect is taken 
in the same sense as heresy. 

Among the Greeks, the philosophers were divided 
into different sects ; as the Academics, the Stoics, the 
Peripatetics, the Cynics, the Epicureans, &c. The 
Jews, in imitation of the Greeks, began to divide 
themselves into sects, about the time of the Macca- 
bees; and it seems as if the Corinthians had a mind 
to introduce something like this into Christianity, 
when they boasted, I am a disciple of Peter, I of 
Paul, 1 of Apollos, 1 Cor. 1.12; iil. 22, &e. 

SECUNDUS, a disciple of Paul, (Acts xx. 4.) but 
we know nothing of his life, further than that he was 
of Thessalonica, and followed the apostle from 
Greece into Asia, A. D. 58. 

SEED, the prolific principle of future life, is taken 
in Scripture for posterity, whether of man, beasts, 
trees, &c. all of which are said to be sown and to 
fructifv, as the means of producing a succeeding 
generation, Jer. xxxi. 27. Hence seed denotes an in- 
dividual, as Seth, in the stead of Abel, (Gen. iv. 25. 
et al. freq.) and the whole line of descent ; as the seed 
of Abraham, of Jacob, &c. the seed-royal, &c. much 
in the same acceptation as children. The seed of 
Abraham denotes not only those who descend from 
him, by natural issue, but those who imitate his 
character, (Rom. iv. 16.) for, if he be “the father of 
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the faithful,” then the faithful are his seed, by char- 
acter, independent of natural descent ; and hence the 
Messiah is said to see his seed, though in fact, Jesus 
left no children by descent, but by grace or conver- 
sion only, Isa. liii.10. This is occasionally restricted 
to one chief, or principal, seed, one who by excel- 
lence is the seed ; as the seed of the woman, (Gen. 
iii. 15; Gal. iii. 16.) the seed of Abraham, the seed of 
David, meaning the most excellent descendant of the 
woman, of Abraham, of David. Or, understand by 
the “seed of the woman,” the offspring of the female 
sex only ; as verified in the supernatural conception 
of Jesus, (Matt. i. 18, &c.; Luke i. 26, &e.) and of 
which the birth of Abraham’s seed (Isaac) was a 
figure. 

Seed is taken figuratively for the word of God; 


(Luke viii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 23.) fora disposition becoming . 


a divine origin, (1 John iii. 9.) and for truly pious 
persons, Matt. xiii. 38. 

SEEING, To SEE. Thisis said, not only of the 
sense of vision, by which we perceive external ob- 
jects, but also of inward perception, of the knowledge 
of spiritual things, aud even of the supernatural sight 
of hidden things; of prophecy, visions, ecstacies, 
Whence it is that those persons were formerly called 
seers, who afterwards were called Nabi, or prophets ; 
and that prophecies were called visions. See 
PROPHET. 

The verb to see, is used to express all kinds of 
sensations. It is said (Exod. xx. 18.) that the Israel- 
ites saw voices, thunder, lightnings, the sound of the 
trumpet, and the whole mountain of Sinai covered 
with clouds or smoke. 'To see good, or goods, is to 
enjoy them; “I believed to see the goodness of the 
Lord in the land of the living,” Ps. xxvii. 13, i. e. I 
hope that God will bring me back into my own coun- 
try, into the land of Judea, where I shall live in peace 
and prosperity. Job says, (vii.7.) “I shall die, and 
see no more; I shall no longer enjoy the good things 
of this world.” And the psalmist says, (Ps. iv. 6.) 
“There be many that say, who will show us any 
good ?” that is, to enjoy any happiness in this life. 

To see the face of the king, is to be of his council, 
his household, or to approach him. The kings of 
Persia, to maintain their respect, and majesty, seldom 
permitted their subjects to see them, and hardly ever 
showed themselves in public ; none but their most 
intimate friends, or their familiar domestics, had the 
honor of beholding their faces, Esth. i. 10,14. Fre- 
quent allusion is made to this custom in Seripture, 
which mentions the seven principal angels that see 
the face of the Lord, and appear in his presence. 
See Rev. i. 4, and ANGEL. 

SEER, see Propner. 

I. SEGUB, son of Hezron, father of Jair, 1 Chron. 
ii. 21, 22. 

II. SEGUB, ason of Hiel of Bethel, who, having 
undertaken to rebuild Jericho, was punished by the 
death of Abiram, his first-born son, who died as he 
was laying the foundation ; and by the death of Se- 
gub his younger son, when he hung up the gates of 
the city, 1 Kings xvi. 34. See Hier, and Jericuo, 

I. SEIR, the Horite, whose dwelling was east and 
south of the Dead sea, in the mountains of Seir, 
where at first reigned his descendants, Gen. xxxvi. 
21—30; 1 Chron. i. 38, &c. The posterity of Esau 
afterwards possessed the mountains of Seir,and Esau 
himself dwelt there when Jacob returned from Mes- 
opotamia, Gen. xxxii. 3; xxxiii, 14; xxxvi. 8, 9. 
Moses informs us, (Deut. ii. 12.) that Esau made war 
with the Horites, and destroyed them. Seir must 
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nave lived very early, since his children were already 
a powerful and numerous people in the tine of Abra- 
ham, before the birth of Isaac, when Chedorlaomer 
and his confederates came to make war against the 
kings of Pentapolis, Gen. xiv. 6. 

Il. SEIR, a mountainous tract, stretching from the 
southern extremity of the Dead sea, to the gulf of 
Ezion-Geber. Mount Hor formed part of Seir, and 
the only part that retained its original name. Mount 
Seir is more particularly described under the article 
Exopus, p. 415. 

There would seem to have been a mountain on the 
frontiers of Judah and Dan, bearing the 11ame of 
Seir, Josh. xv. 10. 

SELA, the name of a place mentioned in 2 Kings 
xiv.7, where it is said that Amaziah, king of Juaah, 
slew ten thousand men of Edom, in the valley of 
Salt, and took Sela by war, and called the name of 
it Joktheel. Sela, in Hebrew, signifies a rock, and 
answers to the Greek word Petra; whence it has 
been reasonably inferred that the city bearing this 
name, and which was the celebrated capital of Ara- 
bia Petrea, is the place mentioned by the sacred his- 
torian. There are two places, however, which con- 
tend for the honor of having been the capital of the 
Nabatheans, or Agarenians—Kerek, and Wady 
Mousa; but the extensive ruins which have been dis- 
covered in the latter place, has induced most writers 
to consider this as the site of the ancient Petra, though 
in opposition to the traditions of the people who in- 
habit the country. Mr. Mansford has followed those 
writers who think that both Kerek aud Wady Mousa 
appear to have been called Petra by the Greeks, and 
each to have been the capital of the country, though 
in different ages. Iu proof that the former was so 
called, he remarks, that when the expedition of the 
MacedonianGreeks, which Antigonus sent against the 
Nabathei, under the command of his son Demetrius, 
first penetrated into this country, we are informed by 
Diodorus that this people placed their old men, 
women and children, upon a steep rock, having only 
one access to the summit, and situated three hundred 
stadia beyond the lake Asphaltites. Now, both the 
description and position of this place agree with 
Kerek, as described by Burckhardt; while the city 
of Wady Mousa is twice the above-mentioned dis- 
tance from the lake, and stood in a deep glen, instead 
of on @ precipitous rock. He conceives, however, 
that in process of time, and probably from increase 
of commerce, or for better security, or as lying in a 
more direct route from the Red sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, the new city was built in Wady Mousa, the 
probable site of a former city of the Edomites, to 
which the name of the old capital was transferred, 
and with equal propriety, for here, too, all was rock ; 
while the old city was distinguished by its indigenous 
name of Kerek, moulded by the Greeks into Charax. 

The remains in the valley of Wady Mousa, which 
are described by Burckhardt and Legh, and by cap- 
tains Irby and Mangles, attest the splendor of the 
former city. At the western end of the valley, the 
road ascends to the high platform on which mount 
Horand the tomb of Aaron stand ; in the vicinity of 
which Josephus and Eusebius agree in placing the 
ancient Petra. See a full description of Wady Mousa 
under Canaan, p. 238, 239. 

SELAH, a musical term, which occurs frequently 
in the Psalms, and is found also in Hab. iii. 3,9, 18. It 
usually occurs at the end ofa period or strophe ; but 
sometimes at the end only of a clause. According to 
Gesenius, this difficult word may be explained in 
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three different ways; either directly, as symphony, (so 
the Sept. dicwuiue,) or as pause of the song, when the 
instruments strike up, i. e. symphony, as before ; or 
again, Some suppose the word to consist of the initial 
letters of three words, signifying da capo, repeat, ete. 
This last mode Gesenius rejects, but does not decide 
in respect to the others. (See his Lexicon.) R. 

I, SELEUCIA, a name given by king Seleucus to 
the city of Gadara, which see. 

Il. SELEUCIA, a city of Syria, on the Mediter- 
ranean, near where the river Orontes falls into it. 
Paul and Barnabas embarked at Seleucia, for Cy- 
prus, Acts xiii. 4. The coins of this city are remark- 
able for exhibiting four different eras: first, that of 
the Seleucide, in the year of Rome, 442; that of its 
own laws, 645 of Rome, under the reign of Antio- 
chus VIIL; that of Pompey, in the year of Rome, 690; 
and that of Augustus, in the year of Rome, 723. 

SELLING. The Hebrews might sell their own 
liberty ; and fathers might sell that of their children, 
Ley. xxv. 389. If your brother sells himself to you 
because of his poverty, you shall not oppress him, 
nor sell him again as a slave; he shall abide with you 
only as a workman for hire. Maimonides says, that 
a Hebrew could not sell his liberty, but in extreme 
necessity. Exod. xxi. 7, “Ifa man sell his daughter 
to be a maid-servant,she shall not go out as the man- 
servants do.” Her master shall not dismiss her, as a 
man-slave is dismissed at the sabbatical year. He 
shall take her as his wife, or shall marry her to his 
son. If he care to do neither of these, he shall set 
her at liberty.” The Hebrews sold also insolvent 
debtors, and their children, Matt. xviii. 25; 2 Kings 
iv. 1. To sell freemen for slaves, was a crime 
which the law punished with death, Exod. xxi. 16; 
Deut. xxiv. 7. Esau sold his birthright; and for 
this, it appears, Paul calls him profane, Heb. xii. 16. 
“Thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of 
ihe Lord,” said the prophet Elijah to Ahab, (1 Kings 
xxi. 20, 25.) and the wicked Israelites mentioned in 
1 Mae. i. 16, sold themselves as slaves to sin, being 
subject to their evil inclinations, as slaves are to their 
masters. ‘These expressions were familiar to the He- 
brews, and hence Paul, speaking of himself, or rather 
of mankind in his own person, says, (Rom. vii. 14.) 
“TJ am carnal, sold under sin ; the slave of concupis- 
cence and of sin by nature, but set at liberty by the 
grace of Jesus Christ.” The difference is, that Ahab 
sold himself; that is, freely, voluntarily ; whereas 
Paul was sold ; that is, against his will, by force, by 
constraint of circumstances, not of choice. 

SEM, see Suem. 

SEMOOM, see Winp : 

SENIR, mount Hermon was so called by the 
Amorites, Deut. iii. 8,9; 1 Chron. vy. 23. 

SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria, son and suc- 
cessor of Shalmaneser, began to reign, A. M. 3290; 
and reigned but four years, 8294. Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, having shaken off the yoke of the Assyri- 
ans, by which Ahaz, his father, had suffered under 
Tiglath-pileser, Sennacherib marched an armyagainst 
him, and took all the strong cities of Judah. Heze- 
kiah, seeing he had nothing left but Jerusalem, which 
he, perhaps, found it difficult to preserve, sent ami- 
bassadors to Sennacherib, then at the siege of La- 
chish, saying, “I have committed a fault; but with- 
draw your army out of my territories, and I will bear 
whatever you shall impose upon me.” Sennacherib 
demanded three hundred talents of silver, and thirty 
talents of gold, which Hezekiah remitted to him. 
Sennacherib received the tribute, but refused to leave 
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Judea. He sent from Lachish to Jerusalem three of 
his chief officers, Tartan, Rab-saris and Rab-shakeh, 
to summon Hezekiah to surrender; in doing which 
they uttered many blasphemies against God. In the 
mean time Sennacherib quitted the siege of Lachish, 
and went in person to that of Libnah, whence he 
wrote to Hezekiah, urging him to return to his duty, 
and to follow the example of so many other nations 
that had submitted. Hezekiah entreated the Lord, 
who sent a destroying angel against the Assyrian 
army, and slew in one night 185,000 men, 2 Kings 
xix. 35. Sennacherib returned with all speed to 
Nineveh, where, while he was paying adorations to 
his god Nisroch, in the temple, his two sons Adram- 
melech and Sharezer slew him, and fled into Arme- 
nia. Esar-haddon his son reigned in hisstead, A. M. 
3294, 2 Kings xix; 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 

Most commentators are of opinion, that the army 
of Sennacherib was destroyed before Jerusalem, pre- 
paring for the siege of this city. But Calmet seems 
to think, from Isa. x. 24—26, that he did not form 
the sie;re of Jerusalem ; but that this calamity befell 
him in his march against Tirhakah. 

The Babylonian Talmud affirms, that lightning 
was the agent employed upon this occasion ; and the 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases, are quoted, as as- 
serting the same thing. Other writers believe, that 
the Assyrians perished by means of a hot wind, 
which God caused to blow against them; a wind 
very common in those parts, (Thevenot, Voyage, 
part i. lib. ii. 20; part ii. lib. i. 20; ii. 16.) and which 
makes great ravages, stifling thousands of persons in 
a moment, as often happens to those great carayaus 
of Mahometans, which go pilgrimages to Mecca. 
Jeremiah (li. 1.) calls it a destroying wind ; and the 
threatening by Isaiah, (xxxvii. 7.) to Sennacherib, 
“ Behold, I will send a blast upon him, and he shall 
hear a rumor,” seems also to allude to it. [Many in- 
terpreters have thus referred the catastrophe of 
Sennacherib to the simoom, whose destructive ray- 
ages have been long celebrated by oriental travellers. 
More recent and accurate accounts, however, have 
shown the fallacy of these stories respecting the 
simoom; and this hypothesis, therefore, falls to the 
ground. See Winns. R. 

SEPHER, probably the coast of Southern Arabia, 
Yemen. (See under Mesna.) The sons of Joktan had 
their dwelling “from Mesha, as thou goest unto Se- 
phar, a mount of the east,” Gen. x. 30. 

SEPHARVAIM. When Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, carried away Israel from Samaria to beyond 
the Euphrates, he sent people in their stead into Pal- 
estine, among whom were the Sepharvaim, 2 Kings 
xvii. 24, 31. [That Sepharvaim was a small district 
under its own king, is apparent from 2 Kings xix. 
13; Isa, xxxvii.13. It may with most probability be 
assigned to Mesopotamia ; because it is named along 
with other places in that region ; and because Ptole- 
my (vy. 18.) inentions a city of a similar name, Stp- 
phara, as the most southern of Mesopotamia. Below 
this city, he adds, the Euphrates divides itself into 
two branches, of which the eastern goes to Seleucia, 
and the western to Babylon. Probably the Sipphara 
of Ptolemy is the city of the Sipparenes mentioned by 
Abydemes, for whom he says Nebuchadnezzar 
caused a lake to be dug, and the water of the Eu- 
pbrates turned into it. (Euseb. Prep. Evang. ix. 
14.) R. 

SEPTUAGINT, the most ancient Greek version 
of the Scriptures. For a particular account of this, 
see the article Versions. 
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SEPULCHRE, a place of burial. The Hebrews 
were always very careful about the burial of their 
dead. Many of their sepulchres were hewn in rocks ; 
as that bought by Abraham for the burying of Sarah ; 
(Gen. xxiii. 4, 6.) those of the kings of Judah and Is- 
rael; and that in which our Saviour was laid on 
mount Calvary. Sometimes their graves were dug 
in the ground ; and commonly without their towns. 
Our Saviour (Matt. xxiii. 27.) says, that the Pharisees 
were like whited sepulchres, which appeared fine 
without, but inwardly were full of rottenness and cor- 
ruption ; and Lightfoot has shown, that every year, 
on the fifteenth of February, the Hebrews whitened 
them anew. In Luke (xi. 44.) Christ compares the 
Pharisees to “graves which appear not, so that men 
walk over them without being aware of it;” not 
knowing that these places are unclean ; so that they 
contract an involuntary impurity. See Burtt. 

Mr. Taylor has devoted several Fragments to a 
consideration of the ancient sepulchres of various 
nations, and especially to the sepulehre of our Saviour 
on mount Calvary. He has collected much curious, 
and, to the antiquarian and historian, much useful 
information ; but a great deal of it is useless for the 
elucidation of Scripture. We shall make such selec- 
tions as the nature of this work requires. 

It is more than possible, that if we could diserimi- 
nate accurately the meaning of words employed hy 
the sacred writers, we should find them adapted with 
a surprising precision to the subjects on which they 
treat. Of this the various constructions of sepulchres 
might, probably, afford convincing evidence; and, 
perhaps, it is a leading idea in passages where it has 
not hitherto been observed. ‘The numerous refer- 
ences in Scripture to sepulchres supposed to be well 
peopled, would be misapplied to nations which 
burned their dead, as the Greeks and Romans did ; 
or to those who committed them to rivers, as the 
Hindoos ; or to those who exposed them to birds of 
prey, as the Parsees: nor would the phrase “to go 
down to the sides of the pit ” be strictly applicable to, 
or be, properly, descriptive of, that mode of burial 
which prevails among ourselves. Single graves, ad- 
mitting one body only, in width, or in length, have 
no openings on the sides to which other bodies may 
be said to go down: nor are such excavated apart- 
ments customary in this country, as are found in 
the East. 

Nor is it unlikely that the mode of burial is used as 
the means of distinction among certain nations or 
countries, by the sacred writers; as might be in 
stanced in an almost singular passage of the prophet 
Ezekiel, chap. xxxii. 


Son of man, lament over the multitude of Egypt, 

And describe them as cast down, even herself, 

And the daughters of the famous nations, 

Unto the land of the regions below, 

With them that go down to the pit. 

Why wast thou so sprightly ? in hopes of escaping, 

Down; and lie with the uncircumcised : 

In the midst of those slain by the sword, fall thou ; 

To the sword she is given 3 ied 

Drag her down ; and all her multitude shall follow. 

The gods-heroes from the midst of the shades address 
him, with his coadjutors, 

(They have (long since) gone down: 

They lie uncircumcised, slain with the sword.) 


Ashur is there, and all her assembly : 
| Encircling her in her septilchral cavern ; 
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All of them slain; having fallen by the sword: 
To ree are assigned each his grave, in the sides of 
e pit; 
So was acs assembly around her sepulchre 
All of them slain, having fallen by the sword,) 
ho communicated terror in the land of the living. 
There is Elam and all her crowd, eucircling her sep- 
ulchre ; 
(All of them slain, having fallen by the sword ;) 
Who have gone down uncircumcised into the regions 
below: 
‘bat communicated their terror in the land of the 
iving, 
Yet rt Ae borne their shame with them that go 
down to the pit. 
In the midst of the slain they have set her place of 
repose, 
In the midst of her crowd, encircling her in her se- 
pulchral cavern ; 
All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword ; 
Although they caused terror in the land of the living, 
Yet have they borne their shame with them that go 
down to the pit. 
In the midst of the slain his place is appointed. 


There is Meshech, Tubal, and all her multitude, 
Her surrounding graves, her sepulchres ; 
All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword ;) 
hough they communicated their terror in the land 
of the living, 
Yet they shall not lie with the heroes, the fallen of 
the uncircumcised, 
Who [Meshech, Tubal] are gone down to the shades, 
each with his weapons of war, 
And they have given to their swords places under 
their heads ; 
But their iniquities shall lie heavy upon their bones: 
yhonsn the terror of the mighty in the land of the 
ving. } 
Yea, ay shalt be broken in the midst of the uncir- 
cumcise 
And shalt lie with those who are slain by the sword. 


There is Edom, her kings, and all her princes, 

Which with their heroisms are given places beside 
those slain with the sword : 

They shall lie down with the uncircumcised, 

Even with them that go down to the pit. 


There are the princes of the North [Zephon] all of 
them 

And all the Zidonians ; 

Which are gone down with the slain, in their terrors, 

Notwithstanding their heroisms they are ashamed ; 

And they lie uncircumcised, among those slain by the 
sword 

And bear their confusion with those that go down to 
the pit. 


These shall Pharaoh see, 

And shall be comforted over all his multitude, slain 
by the sword, 

Pharaoh and all his army, 

foe the Lord God: 

ecause I have communicated my terror in the land 
of the living ; 

And have caused him to lie in the midst of the uncir- 
cumcised, — 

Among them who are slain by the swore, 

Pharaoh, and all his multitude, 

Saith the Lord God. ; 

05 
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The changes of persons, and genders, and phrases 
in these verses are extremely perplexing, and equally 
unaccountable; and a strict representation of the 
passage, verbatim, would be less intelligible than this 
looser version. Here we have Aslur or Assyria, 
Elam or Persia, Meshech and Tubal, the present 
Muscovy and Siberia, also Edom, the Zidouians and 
the countries adjacent, north of Sidon, perhapsas far 
as Antioch, &c. (certainly, not intending the north 
of Europe,)—and though the condition of these is 
deseribed, generally, in nearly the same terms, yet 
there are remarkable variations introduced by the 
prophet. From the sepulchres of the kings, yet ex- 
tant in Egypt, we know that the sovereigns were, as 
we may say, buried in seciety, many sepulchres 
encircling the area, and several chambers in one 
sepulchre. Of the Assyrian sepulchres we know 
but Jittle, that country being almost new to our re 
searches ; yet we have every reason to confide in the 
correctness of the prophet, who speaks ef the sides 
of the pit (that is, the cells in those sides) as being 
inhabited. Persia, we know, cutsepulchres in rocks, 
of which evidences are yet remaining. Not so 
(probably) Meshech and Tubal; they threw up vast 
barrows over their valiant leaders; their followers 
who fell with them shared in the same highly raised 
mound: they made a point of honor of burying their 
weapons and military ornaments with the dead ; and 
their swords are found under the heads of their skel- 
etons to this day:—Suaque arma viro, as Virgil 
speaks. Dr. Clarke’s notices (and views) of the nu- 
merous barrows in the steppes of Russia, are suffi- 
cient evidence on this subject; and the phrase “ In- 
iquities (ravages, perhaps) shall lie heavy on their 
bones,” is an allusion to the weight of earth under 
which they are deposited. It is the very contrary of 
the ancient wish ; “ Light lie the earth upon thee.” 
The sepulehres of Edom are illustrated by what our 
countrymen have found in the ancient Petra. The 
princes of the north of Syria and of Asia Minor have 


Jeft wonderful proofs of their powers in excavating 


rocks, of which every day affords new discoveries. 
(See the publications of the Dilettanti Society of 
modern 'T'ravellers—Dr. Clarke, Burckhardt, Legh, 
Irby and Mangles, Beaumont, Walpole, &c.) Those 
ofthe Zidonians have been described by Maundrell, 
Shaw, and others. Dr. Shaw describes the crypte 
at Latikea, or Laodicea, in the northern part of Syria, 
as being sepulchral chambers, hollowed in the rocky 
ground, some of which are ten, others twenty or 
thirty, feet square, but not proportionate in height. 
The descent into them is artfully contrived. A range 
of narrow cells, wide enough to receive a sarcophagi, 
and long enough for two or three, runs along the 
sides of most of them, and appear to be the only pro- 
vision that has been made for the reception of the 
dead.... The sepulchral chambers near Jebilee, 
Tortosa, and the Serpent mountain, together with 
those that are commonly called the Royal sepulchres 
at Jerusalem, are all of them exactly of the same 
workmanship and contrivance with the crypte of 
Latikea. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the prophet omits 
the sovereign of Babylon. Was this because Baby- 
lon, being built on marshy ground, afforded no op- 
portunity for excavating sepulchres in rocks? It does 
not appear that such sepulchres could be formed in 
that city. What places of interment have hitherto 
been discovered, are in erections above ground. Mr. 
Rich mentions them; but he found them in masses 
of brick work. Still, it is impossible to overlook the 
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sublime ode of the prophet Isaiah, addressed to this 

tentate, an ode which has been often admired for 
its sublimity, chap. xiv. The prophet speaks of the 
king of Babylon as brought down to hell [the shades 
below] and to the sides of the pit. This, however, 
may be principally a poetical antithesis to the pre- 
ceding verse, which records his desire of ascending 
above the heights of the clouds, and emulating the 
Most High. And, unless we take the passage in this 
qualified sense, we shall find it scarcely possible to 
reconcile it with the enlarged particulars in the fol- 
lowing verses :— 


All the kings of the nations—all of them 

Lie in glory ; every one in his own house—sepul- 
chre, 

But thou art cast out of thy grave, like an abomi- 
nable branch ; 

Like the raiment of the slain, thrust through with 
a sword, 

That go down to the stones of the pit; 

As a carcass that is trodden under feet, 

Thou shalt not be joined with them in burial.—— 


The strongest possible opposition is here intended 
by this elevated writer. Taking the sepulchre of 
Pharaoh Necho, as described by Belzoni, for an in- 
stance of the posthumous glory of the kings of the 
nations, of the house appertaining to each, respect 
ively, we feel more sensibly the degradation of the 
monarch whose preponderance had been terrific to 
all his neighbors, and whose ambition urged him to 
aspire at divinity. The personification of Sheol, the 
region of the dead, appears to be more than ever 
striking ; with the company roused to meet this dead 
monarch. The difference of personages imagined 
by these prophets as addressing the descending 
kings, would justify the investigation of critics, but 
demands a discussion too extensive for this place. 

Dr. Clarke discovered, and has fully described, a 
number of sepulchres similar to those spoken of by 
Maundrell, which extend along the side of the ravine 
to the south-west and west of mount Sion. He de- 
scribes them as a series of subterranean chambers, 
hewn with considerable art, each containing one or 
many repositories for the dead, like cisterns carved 
in the rock, upon the sides of the chambers. The 
doors are so low, that to look into any one of them, 
it is necessary to stoop, and in some instances to 
creep on hands and knees. (See Luke xxiv. 12.) 

Mr. Maundrell’s description of the sepulchre called 
that of the kings of Judah, may be useful for illus- 
trating some passages of. Scripture :— 

“The next place we came to was those famous 

‘ grots called the sepulchres of the kings; but for what 
reason they go by that name is hard to resolve ; for it 
is certain none of the kings, either of Israel or Judah, 
were buried here, the Holy Scripture assigning other 
places for their sepulchres: unless it may be thought 
perhaps that Hezekiah was here interred, and that 
these were the sepulchres of the sons of David, men- 
tioned 2 Chron. xxxii. 33. Whoever was buried 
here, this is certain, that the place itself discovers so 
great an expense, both of labor and treasure, that we 
may well suppose it to have been the work of kings. 
You approach toit at the east side throughan entrance 
cut out of the natural rock, which admits you into an 
open court of about forty paces square, cut down into 
the rock with which it is encompassed instead of 
walls. On the south side of the court is a portico 
nine paces long and four broad, hewn likewise out 
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of the natural rock. This hasa kind of architrave 
running along its front, adorned with sculpture, of 
fruits and flowers, still discernible, but by time much 
defaced. At me end of the portico, on the left hand, 
you descend to the passage into the sepulehres. The 
door is now so obstructed with stones and rubbish, 
that it is a thing of some difficulty to creep through 
it. But within you arrive ina large, fair room, about 
seven or eight yards square, cut out of the natural 
rock. Its sides and ceiling are so exactly square, and 
its angles so just, that no architect, with Jevels and 
plummets, could build a room more regular, And 
the whole is so firm and entire, that it may be called 
a chamber hollowed out of one piece of marble. 
From this room, you pass into, I think, six more, one 
within another, all of the same fabric with the first. 
Of these the two innermost are deeper than the rest, 
having a second descent of about six or seyen steps 
into them. In ~¥ery one of these rooms, except the 


first, were cofiiae of stone placed in niches in the 


sides of the chambers. They had been at first coy- 
ered with handsome lids, and carved with garlands ; 
but pow most of them were broke to pieces, by sac- 
rilegious hands.” (Travels, p. 76.) 

The cave of Machpelah, which Abraham bought, 
(Gen. xxiii. 9.) was probably a double cave, an exte- 
rior chamber opening into another interior; not un- 
like those first described by Maundrell. If so, it 
might easily afterwards receive others of Abraham’s 
family. 

We have seen that these sepulchres are occasion- 
ally divided into chambers; and to such a chamber 
of death the wise man compares the chamber of the 
adulteress ; (Prov. vii. 27.) “ She causes to fall, like as, 
as surely as, many and great wounds cause him to fall 
who has received them: and even strong men are ab- 
solutely slain by her. The way to the a a is her 
house, her first, or outer, chamber is like the open 
court that leads to the tomb ; descending to the cham- 
bers of death” is the further entrance into her apart- 
ment: her private chamber, penetralia, is like a sepa- 
rate recess in a sepulchre. The writer varies this 
representation in chap. ix. 18, “ And he (the thought- 
less youth) is not aware that the Rephaim, giants, the 
most terrible of men, are there [in the house of the 
adulteress] inviting, calling him, soliciting him to en- 
ter the tomb.” This is a bold prosopopeia, raising, 
as it were, the dead, which had been slain by means 
of prostitution, whose departed spirits entice the 
thoughtless youth to make one among them. 

Some of the tombs in Egypt which Norden has 
copied, much resemble our country graves in Eng- 
land; some of them seem to be clusters of graves, 
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occupied, it may be supposed, by individuals of the 
same family ; others are buildings of at least one story 
in height, and, by their doors and windows, or open- 
ings, seem as if they might, on occasion, accommo- 
date the living ; as indeed we find by several travel- 
lers who have taken refuge in them that they do. 
‘This will elucidate the circumstances of the demo- 
niacs, who dwelt among the tombs, (Matt. viii. 28, 
et al.) and we see how readily they might serve 
as habitations to those unhappy sufferers. They 
show, also, the propriety of our Lord’s comparison 
of the Pharisees to whited, embellished, beautified, 
sepulchres ; handsome without, but polluted with- 
in: and the opportunities which persons professing 
extraordinary zeal for God, or regard for his servants, 
might have, of “garnishing the sepulchres of the 
righteous,” as well as of repairing, or “ building, the 
tombs of the prophets ;” (Matt. xxiii. 27.) while at the 
same time as they paid unsolicited, and even extray- 
agant hunors to the dead, they detracted, decpised, or 
persecuted the living; who addressed them with 
messages of the divine will, with authority superior 
to that of those whom they professed, by such soli- 
citous attentions, to admire and to venerate. 

Some erection certainly, though probably of much 
smaller dimensions than many of these, did Jacob 
construct over the grave of Rachel; perhaps asimple 
pillar within an enclosure, Gen. xxxv. 20. That 
called the tomb of Rachel, near Bethlehem, has no 
just pretensions to such remote antiquity. 

The reader will recollect the descriptive epithet of 
Job, (chap. xxx. 23.) which, perhaps, may be thus un- 
derstood: “in like manner (that is, as the pillar of 
sand is dissolved) thou wilt turn my face, or direct my 

assage toward death ; and toward the house which has 

ng been, and ever is in continual preparation to re- 
ceive all the living.” Exactly conformable is the 
psalmist’s idea: (v. 9.) “'The throat of the wicked is 
an open sepulchre,” ever ready to devour ; constantly 
gaping to receive all comers: and to this Jeremiah 
very forcibly likens the quiver of the Chaldeans: “ It 
is an open sepulchre”—certain death; insaiiable ; 
swallowing up all. Hell, the grave, and destruction, 
are never full, {(Proy. xxvii. 20.) but keep continually 
erying, Give, give, ch. xxx. 15, 16. 

The representations which Le Bruyn has given of 
some sepulchres, cut at considerable heights into the 
rock, at Naxi Rustam, near Persepolis, in Persia, 
shows that they must have been works of great labor 
and expense, beyond the powers of ordinary persons, 
and must have employed many laborers, and for a 
Jong time. Vain desire of somewhat permanent! 
Vain solicitude for a kind of' terrestrial, posthumous 
immortality! This gives a spirit to the expostulation 
of the prophet Isaiah (chap. xxii. 16.) with Shebna 
the treasurer :—“ W hat hast thou here? what lasting 
settlement dost thou expect? that thou hast hewn 
thee out a sepulchre, here, like as one heweth out at 
a great height his sepulchre ; that cutteth out at a 
ea expense a habitation, for himself, after death, a 

welling, a residence, in the solid rock: it shall be 
fruitless; for the Lord shall toss thee, asa ball, into a 
large country, where thou shalt die,” &c. It may be 
thought, that Shebna had actually constructed a 
magnificent monument, sibi et suis, as the Latins 
Speak: the contrast of such stability, with the roll- 
ings of a ball into a far country, is very strong, That 
Shebna meant to settle < aang built his sepulchre ; 
that he connected the idea of security with it, is very 
credible. Will this ey to the phraseology of: Ba- 
laam: (Numb. xxiv. 1.) “He said of the Kenites, 
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Strong is thy dwelling-place, where tnou passest thy 
life: and thou placest in a rock thy nest, wherein 
thou dost propose to abide after thy decease, that is, 
thy sepulchre: notwithstanding this thow shalt be 
wasted,” &c. It is by no means certain that this is 
the true sense; because, we often read in Scripture 
of inhabitants of rocks—nevertheless, this sense may 
be included; especieily when we consider the strong 
affection of the orientals toward the places of sepul- 
ture appropriated to their families. (See 2Sam. xix. 
33; Neh. ii. 3.) 

From the general constructions of these sepulchres, 
we see the propriety of Scripture allusions to their 
various parts; as to the gates of hell—of hades, the 
unseen world; the lowest hell—hades, &c. We see 
also the attention bestowed on his sepulchre by the 
party himself, while living. It is very,probable that 
sepulchres in gardens were generally cut into rocks; 
not dug (like graves) in the earth, but into the heart 
of a rock; hence Samuel was buried in his own 
house, that is, garden, probably, at Ramah, 1 Sam. 
xxv. 1. Manasseh was buried in the garden of his 
house, (2 Kings xxi. 18.) and (ver. 26.) Amon was 
buried im the sepulchre in the garden of Uzzah. 
Hence the sepulchre of Lazarus (John xi. 38.) is ex- 
plained—distinguished—as being a cave ; a chamber 
somewhat sunk into the ground ; and hence, we find, 
Joseph of Arimathea had prepared his sepulehre in 
his garden, and had cut it into a rock; chamber 
within chamber, according to custom. See Buriat. 

It is customary, when a sepulcbhre is not in a garden, 
to surround it with fragrant herbs, flowers, &c.; hence 
the allusions to favorable situations for sepulchres, 
“The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him.” 

If the reader will bear in mind these distinct kinds 
of sepulchres, he will find many places in Scripture 
become more intelligible by means of such discrimi- 
nation, since what is descriptive of one kind, is inap- 
plicable to others. 

We find in Scripture various appellations given to 
the sepulchre; among others, that of the house ap- 
pointed for all living—the long home of man—and the 
everlasting habitation. 'These are capable of much 
illustration from antiquity. The following are from 
Montfaucon: “ We observed, in the fifth volume of 
our antiquity, a tomb, styled there, as here, Quietori- 
um, a resting-place. There it is styled Clymenis 
Quietorium. Quiescere, to rest, is often said of the 
dead, in epitaphs. Thus we find, in an ancient 
writer, a man speaking of his master, who had been 
long dead and buried: Cujus ossa bene quiescant ! 
May his bones rest in peace! We have an instance 
of the like kind in an inscription in Gruter, (p. 696.) 
and in another, (p. 954.) Fecit sibt requietorium ; He 
made himself a restinG-PLAcE.” (See Job iii. 18, 
17, 18; xvii. 16.) “This resting-place is called fre- 
quently, too, AN ETERNAL HOUSE. ‘ In his life-time 
he built himself AN ETERNAL HOUSE,’ Says one epi- 
taph, ‘He made himself an ETERNAL HOUSE With his 
patrimony, says another. ‘He thought it better 
(says another epitaph) to build himself’ AN ETERNAL 
HouSsE, than to desire his heirs to do it ? and another, 
‘He put an inscription upon HIS ETERNAL HOUSE, 
And another, ‘He made a perPeTuaL House for his 
good and amiable companion” They thought it a 
misfortune, when the bones and ashes of the dead 
were removed from their place, as imagining the 
dead suffered something by the removal of their 
bones. This notion occasioned all those precautions 
used for the safety of their tombs, and the curses 
they laid on those who removed them,” 
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This may be further illustrated by reference to 
those inscriptions on the tombs at Palmyra, which 
have been explained by Mr. Swinton ; (Phil. Trans. 
vol. liii. p. 276, &c.) and it is important to remark, 
that the Palmyrenians were so strongly assimilated 
to the Jewish nation, as to be all but Jews in many 
of their peculiacities, as they really were Jews in 
some of them. 

Solomon (lcel. xii. 5.) calls the tomb (mby nya, beth 
oldm) the house of ages, or of long duration ; and Mr. 
Swinton reads the beginning of a Punic inscription, 
found in the island of Malta, thus: (@5y 72 >9n, heder 
beth olam) the chamber of long home. [This] “ cham- 
ber of the house of ages [or the long home} is the sepul- 
chre of an upright man deposited [here] in a most sound 
sleep.—T he people, having a greal affection for him, 
were vasily concerned when Hannibal, the son of Bar- 
melec, was interred.” ‘This is the very expression of 
Solomon, and justifies the sense of the words, as used 
jn our version. Itis worthy of observation, too, that 
the figure to denote death is—a deep slecp ; a sound 
sleep. In this sense our Lord spake, “ Our friend 
Lazarus sleepeth; I goto awake him ont of sleep (and 
this gives the spirit of the disciples’ answer, “ Lord, 
if he sleep, he shall do well ;” sound sleep being a fa- 
vorable symptom in sick persons.) “'The maid is 
not dead, but sleepeth,” &c. ‘The word sleep, we 
suppose, was capable of so much ambiguity, as not 
instantly, or infallibly, to strike our Lord’s bearers in 
the sense he intended by it. 

The sepulchre, or tomb, of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was on mount Calvary, north-west of Jerusalem, and 
was, as already observed, hewn out of a rock, John 
xix. 41. What is now shown for it, is a kind of 
stnall chamber, the interior of which is almost square ; 
its height from bottom to top is eight feet one inch, 
its length six feet one inch, and its breadth fifteen 
feet ten inches. 'The entrance, which looks towards 
the east, is but four feet high, and two feet four 
inches wide. The place where the body of our 
Saviour is said to have been laid, takes up one side 
of this cave; it is raised from the ground to the 
height of two feet four inches ; its length is five feet 
eleven inches, and its breadth two feet eight inches, 
placed lengthwise from east to west, and is incrusted 
with white marble. Dr. Clarke has contested the 
location of our Lord’s sepulchre in this place, but his 
objections have been replied to in the article Cat- 
VARY. 

I. SERATAH, a scribe, i. e. secretary of state, or 
register, to David, 2 Sam. viii. 17. 

If. SERATAH, father of Ezra, Ezra vii. 1. Several 
other persons of this name occur. 

SERAPHIM denotes a kind of angels, which en- 
circle the throne of the Lord. Those aeseribed by 
Isaiah (ch. vi. 2.) had each six wings; with two of 
which he covered his face, with two his feet, and 
with the two others flew. They cried to one another, 
and said, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts! 
the whole earth is full of his glory!” 

SERGLANTS, (Acts xvi. 35) properly Roman 
lictors, public servants who bore a bundle of rods 
before the magistrates of cities and colonies as insig- 
nia of their office, and who executed the sentences 
which they pronounced. (See Adam’s Rom. Antiq. 
Pilon) ane 

SERGIUS PAULUS, proconsul or governor of 
the isle of Cyprus, was converted by the ministry of 
Paul, A. D. 44, or 45, Acts xiii. 7. 

SERPENT. The craft and subtlety of this reptile 
are frequently dwelt on in the sacred writings, as 
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qualities by which it is eminently distinguished. 
Moses says it was more subtle than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made; (Gen. iii. 1.) 
and our Saviour points to its wisdom as furnishing a 
model for imitation to his disciples, Matt.x. 16. We 
may enumerate seven kinds of serpents as known to 
the Hebrews, as follow: (1.) EeHEn, pyox, the viper, 
Isa. lix. 5. (2.) Acsnus, awoy, the adder, Ps. cx]. 3. 
(3.) Pernen, yp, the adder, Ps. lviti. 4. (4.) Tzerna, 
pps, Or yos, T'zepHont, not the fabulous cockatrice, 
but a common serpent, Isa, xi. 8. (5.) Kipros, yep, 
according to Bochart, the Acontias, or dart-snake, 
Isa, xxxiv. 15. (6.) SuHepnrpHon, pi2sw, the Ce- 
rastes, Gen. xlix. 17. -(7.) The Sarapn, ynw, a flying 
serpent, Numb. xxi. 8. 

Some of these Mr. Taylor has illustrated; the 
others continue obscure. 

(1.) The Epheh, of the Hebrews, he takes to be the 
El Effah of the Arabs; of which Mr. Jackson ob- 
serves, in his account of Marocco, “ It is the name of 
a serpent remarkable for its quick and penetrating 
poison; it is about two feet long, and as thick as a 
man’s arm, beautifully spotted with yellow and 
brown, and sprinkled over with blackish specks, 
similar to the horn-nosed snake. They have a wide 
mouth, by which they inhale a great quantity of air, 
and when inflated therewith, they eject it with such 
force as to be heard at a considerable distance. 
These mortal enemies to mankind are collected by 
the Aisawie [serpent-conjurers] in a desert of Suse, 
where their holes are so numerous, that it is difficult 
for a horse to pass over it without stumbling.” 

(2.) The Pethen is in all probability the Beeten of 
the Arabs: it is described by M. Forskal as being 
“wholly spotted (in blotches) black and white. A 
foot in length; nearly two inches thick ; oviparous, 
Its bite is instant death ; the body of the wounded 
person swells greatly.” See Asp. 

Having suggested the idea that this Beten is the 
Peten of the Hebrew Scriptures, Mr. Taylor sug- 
gests that it may be strongly related to, if not a 
variety of, the Coluber Lebetinus of Linneeus ; and 
under that persuasion, he extracts first M. Forskal’s 
description of this serpent, and then adds something 
from Hasselquist. Linnzus was the first naturalist 
who mentioned it. The length of its body less than 
a cubit ; its tail four inches ; toward the neck thinner, 
an inch and a half thick. Head broad, depressed, 
subcordated. Scales of the back obtuse-oval, flat, a 
ridge rising in the middle, carinated. Back rising in 
dos Wane {not round.) Color, upper part gray, or 
dinarily four transverse bands, alternately crossing, 
The middle of them verging to yellow, but the sides 
to deep brown, or black. Underneath whitish, and 
closely spotted with black dots. Scuta abdom. 152. 
Squame caud. 43.” “Obs. Its bite produces lethar- 
gy, is fatal and incurable. Two of these serpents 
were sent me from Cyprus, by my friend Petr. Sjelvi, 
interpreter to the French embassy at Cairo. The 
species is not [but] small: is it therefore the Aspic of 


‘the ancients? so it is now called by the literati of 


Cyprus ; but the common people call it Kaji, (zovgy,) 
deaf.” (Korskal.) Hasselquist says, “I saw two 
kinds of vipers at Cyprus, one called Aspic, of which 
it is said, (1.) that it contains a venom so penetrating 
as to produce a universal gangrene, of which a man 
dies in a few hours; (2.) that the better to catch his 
prey, it takes the color of the ground on which it 
lies. They said of the other, (1.) that it has a great 
antipathy to the former, and deswroys it; (2.) that 
they eat one another; (3) that they feed on larks, 
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them in Latin, Jaculique volucres. 
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sparrows, &c. of which I myselfam witness.” These 
serpents, Mr. Taylor thinks, are not unlike in size to 
the Beten; one is a foot in length, the other is under 
eigiiteen inches; one is nearly two inches thick, the 
other, where narrow, one anda half. Oue is spotted, 
black and white, the other is gray, black and white 
in bands. Both are fatal. The gangrene follows 
their venom, as in other serpents. The epithet deaf is 
observable ; for in Ps. lviii. 4, deafness is ascribed to 
the Peten. Itis also mentioned in Job xx. 14. 

(3.) The Sdrdph, or flying serpent, derives its name 
from a root which signities to burn, either on account 
of its vivid fiery color, or from the heat and burning 
pain occasioned by its bite. «In Numb. xxi. 6, &c. 
we read that these venomous creatures were employ- 
ed by God to chastise the unbelieving and rebellious 
Israelites, in consequence of which many of them 
died, the rest being saved from the effects of the 
calamitous visitation, through the appointed medium 
of the brazen serpent, which Moses was enjoined to 
raise upon a pole inthe midstof the camp, and which 
was a striking type of the promised Saviour, John 
iii. 14,15. In Isa. xiv. 29, and chap. xxx. 6, the 
same word, with an additional epithet, is used, and 
is translated in our Bible “ fiery flying serpents ;” 
and if we may rely on the testimony of the ancients 
a cloud of witnesses may be produced, who speak 
of these flying or winged serpents, although we do 
not find that any of them affirm they actually saw 
such alive and flying. Michaélis, however, was so 
far influenced by these testimonies, that in his eighty- 
third question, he recommends it to travellers to in- 
quire after the existence and nature of flying ser- 

ents. In conformity with these instructions, Nie- 

uhr communicated the following information: (De- 
scription de lArabie, p. 186.) “‘There is at Bakra a 
sort of serpents which they call Heie sursurie, or 
Heie thidre. They commonly keep upon the date- 
trees ; and, as it would be laborious for them to come 
down from a very high tree in order to ascend 
another, they twist themselves by the tail to a branch 
of the former, which, making a spring by the motion 
they give it, throw themselves to the second. Hence 
it is that the modern Arabs call them flying serpents, 
Heie thidre. 1 know not whether the ancient Arabs 
of whom Michaélis speaks in his eighty-third ques- 
tion, saw any other flying serpents.” Niebuhr refers 
also to lord Anson’s report of flying serpents in the 
island of Quibo. The passage is as follows: “The 
Spaniards, too, informed us, that there was often 
found in the woods a most mischievous serpent, called 
the flying snake, which, they said, darted itself from ° 
the boughs of trees on either man or beast that came 
within its reach, and whose sting they took to be in- 
evitable death.” (Voyage, by Walter, p. 308. 8vo. 


1748.) After citing these passages, we may conclude 


that the sdrdph méopheph mentioned in the passages 
we have referred to, was of that species of serpent, 
which, from their swift darting motion, the Greeks 
called Acontias, and the Romans Jaculus ; and to 
these the term méopheph seems as properly applica- 
ble in Hebrew, as Pabicer, which Lucan applies to 


 (4.) The Cerastes, or Horned Viper, is among the 
most deadly of the serpent tribe, and is distinguished 
cd the peculiarity of its horns. Ji is numerous in 
gypt and Syria, so that it could not escape the 
notice and allusions of the sacred writers. Mr. Bruce 
has published a figure of this serpent, with a consid- 
erale account of its manners, part of which we shall 
extract. He says “There is no article of tiated | 
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history the ancients have dwelt on more than th ut 
of the viper, whether poets, physicians, or historiars. 
All have enlarged on the particular sizes, colors, a .d 
qualities, yet the knowledge of their manners is but 
little extended. 

“TI have travelled across the Cyrenaicum in all di- 
rections, and never saw but one species of viper, 
which was the Cerastes, or Horned Viper; neither 
did I ever see any of the snake kind that could be 
mistaken for the viper..... One name under which the 
Cerastes goes, is equivocal, and has been misunder- 
stood in Scripture; that is, tseboa, which name is 
given it in Hebrew from its different colors and spots. 
And hence the Greeks have called it by the name of 
hyena, because it is of the same reddish color, mark- 
ed with black spots, as that quadruped is. And the 
same fable is applied to the serpent and the quadru- 
ped, that they change their sex yearly..... The 
Cerastes hides itself all day in holes in the sand, 
where it lives in contiguous and similar houses to 
those of the jerboa; and I have already said, that I 
never but once found any animal in this viper’s belly 
but one jerboa in a gravid female Cerastes. 

“The Cerastes moves with great rapidity, and in 
all directions, forwards, backwards and sideways. 
When he inclines to surprise any one who is too far 
from him, he creeps with his side towards the per- 
son, and his head averted, till, judging his distance, 
he turns round, springs upon him, and fastens upon 
the part next to him; for it is not true what is said, 
that the Cerastes does not leap orspring. I sew one 
of them at Cairo, in the house of Julian and Rosa, 
crawl up the side of a box, in. which there were 
many, und there lie still as if hiding himself, till one 
of the people who brought them to us came near 
him, and, though in a very disadvantageous posture, 
sticking, as it were, perpendicular to the side of 
the box, he leaped near the distance of three feet, and 
fastened between the man’s fore finger and thumb, 
so as to bring the blood. 

“Of the incantation of serpents, there is no doubt 
of its reality. The Scriptures are full of it. All that 
have been in Egypt have seen as many different in- 
stances as they chose. Some have doubted that it 
was a trick, and that the animals so handled bad 
been trained, and then disarmed of their power of 
hurting ; and, fond of the discovery, they have rested 
themselves upon it, without experiment, in the face 
of all antiquity. But I will not hesitate to aver, that 
I have seen at Cairo (and this may be seen daily 
without trouble or expense) a man who came from 
above the catacombs, where the pits of the mummy- 
birds are kept, who has taken a Cerastes with his 
naked hand from a number of others lying at the 
bottom of the tub, has put it upon his bare head, 
covered it with the common red cap he wears, then 
taking it out, put it in his breast, and tied it about his 
neck like a necklace; after which it has been applied 
to a hen, and bit it, which has died ina few minutes ; 
and, to complete the experiment, the man has taken 
it by the neck, and beginning at its tail, has ate it as 
one would do a carrot or a stock of celery, without 
any seeming repugnance. . . . . [ean myself vouch, 


\that all the black people in the kingdom of Sennaar, 


whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly armed against 
the bite of either scorpion or viper. They take the 
Cerastes in their hand at all times, put them in their 
bosoms, and throw them to one another, as children 
do apples or balls, without having irritated them by 
this usage so much as to bite.” See INcHANTMENTS, 

The Cerastes is well known under the name of 
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“ Horned Viper,” and is distinguished by two small 
horns, one over each eye. It was adopted as a hiero- 
glyphic among the Egyptians, and appears not only 
on obelisks, columns of temples, statues, and walls 
of palaces, but on mummies also. 

The Cerastes have always been considered as ex- 
tremely cunning, both in escaping their enemies, and 
in seizing their prey ; they have been named insidious; 
and it is reported of them that they hide themselves 
in holes adjacent to the highways, and in the ruts of 
wheels, in order more suddenly to spring upon pas- 
sengers. 

Calmet, as we have seen, thinks the Shephiphdn, to 
which the tribe of Dan is compared, (Gen. xlix. 17.) 
might be the Cerastes; and it is so rendered by the 
Vulgate. Michaélis observes, that this serpent is 
called by the orientals, “the her in ambush.” Pliny 
says, that “the Cerastes hides its whole body in the 
sand, leaving only its horns exposed ; which attract 
birds, who suppose them to be grains of barley, till 
they are undeceived, too late, by the darting of the 
serpent upon them.” 

Michaélis, however, finds a difficulty in the mode 
of attack used by the Hebrew Shephiphén on “ the 
heels of a horse, so as to make his rider fall back- 
ward.” He supposes that the phrase restrictively 
means, that the horse throws the rider off behind him ; 
and says, “I should be curious to know how that is 
accomplished. Commentators commonly say, be- 
cause the horse rears up when wounded in the heel, 
Perheps they are bad horsemen. In such circum- 
stances, a horse would kick rather than rear up on 
his hind legs; and the rider would be thrown over 
his neck, rather than over the crupper.” Mr. Taylor 
admits the force of this observation, and therefore 
doubts whether the word rendered backward should 
be restrictively so taken. He proposes to explain the 
phrase by supposing, that when the Cerastes bites 
the horse in one of his legs, the horse kicking out 
that leg, and his rider perceiving the cause, would, to 
avoid the serpent, throw himself off on the further 
side of the horse from where the serpent was; and 
this, he thinks, sufficiently meets the meaning of the 
Hebrew word. 

There is another circumstance in which Dan 
probably resembled the Cerastes—that of feeding full, 
and then sinking into torpidity. The inducements 
held out by the spies of the Danites, (Judg. xviii. 9, 
10.) are precisely adapted to a tribe of this character ; 
and the end of this chapter informs us, that they set 
up the graven image, had their priests, and here they 
remained, “ till the day of the captivity of the land,” 
that is, distant from interference with the general 
aflairs of Israel, and determinately settled, apart 
from their brethren. (See verses 7, 28.) 

For an account of the other serpents enume- 
rated above, the reader is referred to the respective 
articles. 

Interpreters have largely speculated concerning 
the nature ofthat serpent which tempted Eve. Some 
have thought, that serpents originally had feet and 
speech ; but there is no probability that this creature 
was ever otherwise than it now is. Besides, it can- 
not be doubted, but that by the serpent, nea 
we are to understand the devil, who merely employec 
the serpent as a vehicle to seduce the first woman, 
Gen. iii, 13, (See Banaam.) In the curse of God 
on the serpent, he told him that the seed of the 
woman should bruise his head; (#dsh ;) because, the 
serpent having his heart undor his throat, the readi- 
est way to kill him is .o vrush or cut off his head. 
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Another part of the curse was, that it should feed on 
dust, Gen. iii. 14. Isaiah also says, (Ixv. 15.) “ Dust 
shall be the serpent’s meat.” And Micah, (vii. 37.) 
“They shall lick the dust like a serpent.” It is true, 
that serpents eat flesh, birds, frogs, fish, fruits, grass, 
&c. But as they continually creep on the earth, it 
is impossible but that their food must often be defiled 
with dust and dirt. Some may really eat earth, out 
of necessity; or earth-worms, which they cannot 
swallow without much dirt. 

The worship of the serpent is observable through 
all pagan antiquity. The Babylonians, in Daniel’s 
time, worshipped a dragon, which was demolished 
by this prophet. It is well known that worship was 
paid to the serpent at Epidaurus; also the manner 
in which they pretended he was brought to Rome. 
The Egyptians sometimes represented their gods 
with the bodies of serpents; and they paid an idola- 
trous worship to those odious and dangerous crea- 
tures, which they called their good geniuses. They 
regarded them as symbols of medicine, of the sun, of 
Apollo. They were committed to the charge of 
Ceres and Proserpine ; and Herodotus says that in 
his time, near Thebes, were to be seen tame ser- 
pents, consecrated to Jupiter. 

One would have supposed, says Mr. Taylor, re- 
marking upon this custom, that the entire brood of 
the serpent would have been execrated, and abhorred 
by all mankind ; and that the mere proposal to wor- 
ship this reptile would have raised the detestation of 
the whole human race ; but fact justifies us in saying, 
that no kind of worship has been more popular. 
How can this be accounted for? This he proceeds 
to investigate, by considering, oo The serpent as 
denoting or producing evil: (2.) The serpent as de- 
noting or producing good ; which, contradictory as 
it may appear, yet is founded on fact. (3.) The ser- 
pent as denoting a family or nation; and, (4.) The 
serpent as denoting a being of supernatural powers. 

That the serpent tribe, from possessing the most 
active powers of destruction, has been considered as 
a source of evil, or as producing calamity, is well 
known. In India the destroying power, or death, is 
signified by the serpent. In classic antiquity, the 
giants who attempted to scale heaven are figured as 
half serpents; and in the northern mythology, Lok, 
the genius of evil, is styled “the father of the great 
serpent: the father of death ; the adversary, the ac- 
cuser; the deceiver of the gods,” &c. (Northern 
Antiq. vol. ii, p. 190.) The coincidence of these 
titles with those of the Satan of Scripture is very 
striking. Scripture descriptions of the serpent are 
notoriously applicable to a producer of evil. 

On the other hand, the serpent has always been 
admired for its motion; possessing neither hands 
nor feet, nor other exterior members adapted for 
making progress, its action is nevertheless agile, 
speedy, and even rapid ; it springs, leaps, and bounds, 
or climbs and glides, not merely with ease, but with 
alacrity. Solomon observes this, in Prov. xxx. 19, 
and others have equally remarked it as exciting sur- 
prise and wonder. The serpent, also, sheds its skin 
yearly, and afier this mutation seems, by the splen- 
dor of its colors, and the vivacity of its motions, to 
have acquired new life. whi 

The serpent is still domesticated in many of the 
dwellings of the natives of Eastern India; and the 
ladies of Western Africa carry him in their bosoms. 
It is true, the serpent tribe divides into those which 
are harmless, and those which are malignant; but 
the malignant in India, at least, enjoy eaual vrivi 
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leges with the harmless. Pausanias says, “ All the 
dragons, [large serpents,] and particularly that spe- 
cies which is of the clearest yellow, are esteemed 
sacred to Esculapius, and are familiar with mankind.” 
(Lib. ii. cap. 28.) Pliny also speaks of the Esculapian 
snake, which is commonly fed, and resident in 
houses, &c. (Lib. xxix. cap. 4.) Esculapius was 
adored in Epiduurus under the form of a serpent ; 
under which form he is said to have been brought to 
Rome, A. U. 463. The Egyptians, as we have said, 
had a small serpent which they called Agathodemon, 
that is, “good genius;” and Eusebius says the same 
of the Phoenicians. 

From these and many other instances which might 
be referred to, it is evident that the serpent has been 
acknowledged under the contradictory characters of 
a promoter of good, and a promoter of evil; and has 
also been regarded as belonging to a rank of beings 
superior to man. 

That Scripture usually presents the serpent under 
an evil designation is admitted; but possibly those 
embarrassments which have arisen from the history 
of the brazen serpent in the wilderness, might be 
removed, by accepting the benevolent character of 
the serpent. Why must his malignant powers be 
presented to us, when considering this instance of 
sanative virtue? Why should Israel be prohibited 
from considering him (symbolically) in the same light 
as other nations then and afterwards did? Why 
should he not be saviour to them, on this occasion, 
(symbolically,) as well as to Gentiles? Why may 
not Moses adopt the favorable notion of this reptile, 
as well asthe unfavorable ? Did not all antiquity do 
the same? And if all antiquity did so, why should 
we be startled at it here? We know well, that when 
pressed, by enemies to revelation, to explain how the 
Serpent, the very essence of evil, could, on this occa- 
sion, be connected with the idea of restoration, 
Christian divines have given various answers, on 
other principles; all of which may be proper; nor 
are they superseded by this favorable reference of 
the symbol. If this be admitted, then we may dis- 
cern, as Mr. Taylor observes, greater propriety in 
our Lord’s allusion to this history than we have pre- 
viously been aware of. “ As Moses lifted up the ser- 

ent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 

e lifted up,’—add, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw ALL men to me ”—meaning, “ They shall look 
unto me, and be saved, even all the ends of the earth.” 
Not merely the Jewish nation, to whom, in one in- 
stance, a symbolic serpent proved salutary, but the 
Gentiles also; atu men; those who have been used 
to consider the serpent as a good genius, who have 
adopted it as their ensign and distinction, they shall 
in future “look to we and be saved.” 

SERUG, the son of Reu, and father of Nahor, 
Gen, xi. 20—23. 

SERVANT. ‘This word, in Scripture, generally 
signifies a slave; because, among the Hebrews, and 
the neighboring nations, the greater part of the ser- 
vants were such, belonging absolutely to their mas- 
ters, who had a right to dispose of their persons, 
goods, and, in some cases, even of their lives. See 
SLAVE. 

Sometimes, however, the word merely denotes a 
man who voluntarily dedicates himself to the service 
of another, Thus, Joshua was the servant of Moses, 
Elisha of Elijah, Gehazi of Elisha, and Peter, 
Andrew, Philip, &e. were servants of Jesus Christ. 
The servants of Pharaoh, of Saul, and of David,,were 
their subjects in general; and their domestics in par- 
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ticular. So the Philistines, Syrians, and other nations 
were servants of David; i. e. they obeyed and paid 
him tribute. 

The servants of God are those who are devoted to 
his service, and obey his written word. 

SETH, a son of Adam and Eve, was born A. M. 
130, (Gen. v. 3, 6, 10, 11.) and at the age of 125 begat 
Enos. He died A. M. 1042, and was the chief of 
“the children of God,” (Gen. vi. 2.) who preserved 
the true religion and piety, which the descendants of 
Cain had abandoned. 

SEVEN. As from the beginning this was tbe 
number of days in the week, so it has ever in Scrip 
ture a sort of emphasis attached to it, and is very 
often and generally used as a round number, or, as 
some would say, a perfect number. Clean beasts were 
taken into the ark by sevens, Gen. vii. The years of 
plenty and famine in Egypt were marked by sevens, 
Gen. xli. With the Jews, not only was there a seventh 
day sabbath, but every seventh year-was a sabbath, and 
every seven times seventh year was a jubilee. Their 
great feasts of unleavened bread and of tabernacles, 
were observed for seven days; the number of animals 
in many of their sacrifices was limited to seven. The 
golden candlestick had seven branches. Seven priests 
with seven trumpets went around the walls of Jericho 
seven days; and seven times seven on the seventh day. 
In the Apocalypse we find seven churches addressed ; 
seven candlesticks, seven spirits, seven stars, seven 
seals, seven trumpets, seven thunders, seven vials, 
seven plagues, and seven angels to pour them out. 

Seven is often put for any round or whole number, 
just as we use fen, or a dozen. (So in Matt. xii. 45; 
1 Sam. ii. 5; Job v.19; Prov. xxvi. 16, 25; Isa. iv. 
1; Jer. xv. 9.) In like manner seven times or seven 

old means often, abundantly, completely, Gen. iv. 15, 

4; Ley. xxvi. 24; Ps. xii. 63 Ixxix. 12; Matt. xviii. 
21. And seventy times seven is still a higher super- 
lative, Matt. xviil. 22. *R. 

SHAALABBIN, or SwHaaxzsim, a city of Dan, 
(Josh. xix. 42.) adjoining to Ajalon and Heres, (Judg. 
1.35.) and near the cities of Makas and Bethshemesh, 

SHAARAIM, a city of Simeon, (1 Chron. iv. 31.) 
apparently the Sharaim of Judah, (Josh. xv. 36.) 
which was transferred to Simeon. 

SHADDAIT, one of the Hebrew names of God, 
which the LXX and Jerome generally translate 
Almighty. Job more frequently uses it than any 
other of the sacred writers. It is sometimes joined 
with El, which is another name of God, El-Shaddai, 
God-Almighty, Gen. xvii. 1. 

Shaddai has been derived from the Arabic snw, to 
ascend, or sit in the highest place ; and in this view it 
is synonymous with (;»>y) Most High. It has also 
been derived from -w, to be strong, to prevail ; which 
sense the Vulgate and our translators give, Gen. 
xvii. 1. Others derive it from sw, he that is suffi- 
cient, all-bountiful, or all-sufficient. These derivations 
are far more suitable than that from sw, to destroy, 
which Calmet adopts. But it seems the most natural 
to take the word sw as the pluralis exccllentie, of the 
singular form .w, mighty; cognate with the Arabic 
shadid, Ww, mighty, violent. im 

SHADOW, the privation of light by an object in- 
terposed between a luminary and the surface on 
which the shadow appears. But it is credible that 
what we call spots in the sun are alluded to in 1 
John i. 5, under the term shadows, or darkness ; such 
defects, says the apostle, may be in the sun, but there 
are none in God. A shadow, falling on a plane, fol- 
lows the course of the body which causes it* hence 
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it is often extremely swift, as that of a bird flying, 
which very rapidly, indeed instantly, appears, and 
disappears from observation ; human life is compared 
to this, 1 Cor. xxix. 15. 

As the shadow of a man, &c. when it falls on the 
ground, is of different lengths at different times of 
the day, and as the time of the day was originally 
estimated by this, the first sun-dial, so it is very natu- 
ral that the hireling, who wished his day of labor 
ended, should desire the shadow, (Job vii. 2.) mean- 
ing the long shadow falling on the ground, and issu- 
ing in the shadow of night itself. Indeed, it seems 
to have been customary in later ages, to estimate the 
time of the day by the length of the shadow; so we 
have in Aristophanes, Concion: “ When the letter 
of the alphabet denoted the shadow to be ten feet 
long, it was time to think of dressing and going to 
supper,” that is, the sun began to grow low; for 
twelve feet was the full length of the shadow. (Comp. 
Pa. eu ais Jer. vie.) 

An Arab, when relating the history of his day’s 
march, says, “ We started at day-break, we rested at 
noon near the water, we set outagain, when a man’s 
shadow was equal to his length, and after sunset we 
alighted and slept, in such or such a place.” This is 
still the eastern phraseolgy, as remarked by Burck- 
hardt, Tray. vol, i. p. 480. 

Shadow is also taken for unsubstantial ; so Job 
says, “ My members are a shadow ;” (xvii. 7.) that is, 
they are diminished to a total, or comparative, priva- 
tion of substance. Hence, the Mosaic economy is 
called a shadow, a very obscure representation of 
things, which in the gospel are clearly revealed. But 
it is thought that this word (Heb. x. 1.) alludes to 
the sketch of an artist or painter, who first forms 
with chalk) on his canvass, the rude outlines of his 
subject, a just visible, rough, merely indicative repre- 
sentation of what is to be afterwards finished correct- 
1y and carefully. To this is strongly opposed the 
complete image, the beautiful statue exhibited in the 
gospel ; yet this statue, be it remembered, is not liv- 
ing, not animated; the full perfection of life, motion, 
sensibility and happiness is reserved for the world 
of bliss and glory, the celestial state. 

Shadow is taken for the obscurity of night, for the 
total absence of light in a night of clouds; and hence 
“the shadow of death,” intense darkness ; to which 
add, the horror which naturally attends the tomb, 
and the unexplored regions of death; the valley of 
the shadow of death; gloom and dismal terrors, ter- 
rors fatal and perpetual. 

Shadow is also taken in a sense directly contrary 
to this, because in countries near the tropics, every 
spot exposed to the burning heat of the sun is dan- 
gerous to health, therefore nothing is more accepta- 
ble than shade, nothing more refreshing, or more 
salutary ; hence the shadow of a great rock is desira- 
ble in a land of weariness; (Isa. xxxii. 2.) hence 
shadow signifies protection ; (Isa. xxx. 2; Dan. iv. 
12; Hos. iv. 13.) hence the shadow of wings in a 
bird is protection also, and hence the shadow, that is, 
protection of God, Ps. xvii. 8; Ixili. 7; xci. 13; Isa. 
xlix. 2. Perhaps the word shade, however, might in 
these places be preferable to shadow, and would pre- 
serve a distinction. 

SHADRACH, the Chaldean name given to Ana- 
nias, a companion of Daniel, at the court of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Dan. i.7 See Ananras. 

SHALISHA, or Baat-Saarisa, is mentioned in 
1 Sam. ix. 4, and Baal-shalisha, 2 Kings iv. 42. It 
was fifteen miles from Diospolis, in the canton 
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Thamnitica, north of Jerusalem. See Baau-Sma- 
LISHA. 

I. SHALLUM of Naphtali, chief of the family 
Numb. xxvi. 49. 

Il. SHALLUM, son of Jabesh, or a native of Ja- 
besh, who treacherously killed Zechariah, king of 
Israel, and usurped his kingdom. He held it only 
one month, when Menahem, son of Gadi, killed him 
in Samaria. Scripture says, that Shallum was the 
executioner of the threatenings of the Lord, against 
the house of Jehu, 2 Kings xv. 10. A. M. 3232. 

It]. SHALLUM, son of Tikvah, or Tickvath, or 
native of Tickvah, husband of the prophetess Hul- 
dah, who lived under Josiah, king of Judah, 2 Kings 
xxii. 14. 

IV. SHALLUM, fourth son of Josiah, king of 
Judah, (1 Chron. iii. 15; Jer. xxii. 11.) and the same 
as Jehoahaz, was made king after the death of Josiah. 
The king of Egypt carried him prisoner into Egypt, 
2 Kings xxiii. 30, 31, 34. See Jrnoanaz. 

V. SHALLUM, son of the high-priest Zadok, and 
uncle of Hilkiah the high-priest, 1 Chron. vi. 12, 13. 
He is called Meshallum in 1 Chron. ix. 11. He lived 
in the time of Hezekiah or of Ahaz. He seems to 
be the Salom of Baruch i. 7. 

Vi. SHALLUM, son of Korah, 1 Chron. ix. 19, 
31. He was spared in the desert, when the earth 
opened and swallowed up his father, Numb. xvi. 31. 
His descendants had an office in the temple, to take 
care of the cakes that were fried there-—There are 
several other persons of the same name mentioned in 
the Old Testament; but nothing is known of them. 

SHALMANESER, king of Assyria, succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser, and had Sennacherib for his successor. 
He ascended the throne A. M. 3276, reigned 14 years, 
and died A. M. 3290, 2 Kings xvii. 3. It is probable 
that he is called Enemessar, in the Greek of Tobit, 
(i. 2.) and Shalman, in Hosea x. 14. Seripture re- 
ports that he came into Palestine, subdued Samaria, 
and obliged Hoshea, son of Elah, to pay him tribute ; 
but in the third year, being weary of this exaction, 
Hoshea combined secretly with So, king of Egypt, 
to remove the subjection. Shalmaneser brought an 
army against him, ravaged Samaria, besieged Hoshea 
in his captital; and notwithstanding his long resist- 
ance three years, (2 Kings xvii. xviii. 9, 10.) be took 
the city, put Hoshea into bonds, and carried away 
the people beyond the Euphrates. He thus ruined 
the city and kingdom of Samaria, which had subsist- 
ed 254 years, from A. M. 3030, to 3283. 

Profane authors say, that this prince made war 
against the Tyrians. “That Eleleus, king of Tyre 
seeing the Philistines were much weakened by their 
war with Hezekiah, king of Judah, took this oppor- 
tunity of recovering to his obedience the city of Gath, 
which had revolted from him. The Gittites, fearing 
the power of the king of Tyre, had recourse to Shal- 
maneser, who marched with all his forces against the 
Tyrians. At his approach, the city of Sidon, Akko, 
afterwards Ptolemais, (now Acre,) and the other mar- 
itime cities of Phenicia, submitted to him. The 
Tyrians, however, with only twelve ships, having in 
a sea-fight defeated the united fleet of the Assyrians 
and Phenicians, acquired so great a reputation at sea, 
and became so formidable, that Shalmaneser durst no 
more engage them by sea. He withdrew, therefore, 
into his own dominions, but left a great part of his 
army to besiege Tyre. The besiegers made but a 
slow progress, in consequence of the brave resistance 
of the besieged. ‘The troops of Shalmaneser stopped 
up the aqueducts, and cut the pipes that brought the 
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water into the city, which reduced the Tyrians to 
the last extremity, but they dug wells, and by this 
means held out five years longer. In the mean time, 
Suasnaneser dying, they were delivered from the 
siege. Usher places this siege A. M. 3287. See As- 
syria, p. 114. 

SHAME, a bashfulness arising from a self-convic- 
tion of guilt; an affliction of mind, occasioned by a 
sense of impropriety, whether of conduct or of ap- 
pearance. This is the natural consequence of proper 
reflection on past misconduct, behavior, or turpitude 
of any kind. Shame in this sense is an expression 
of uneasiness. Shame is also an expression of con- 
tempt from others, a charge of misconduct, of im- 
propriety, from some who endeavor to bring toshame, 
to render ashamed, the subject of their charge, 
whether such a charge be true or false. 

Shame denotes an idol; a thing which will make 
ashamed those who trust in it; and of which they 
ought to be ashamed, even while they worship it. 
For the import of that shame, see BaaL-rror. 


To uncover the shame, ignominy, or nakedness of 
& person, are synonymous terms, Lev. xviii. 15, 17, | 


&c. Isaiah (xx. 4.) threatens the Egyptians, that 
they should be led away captive, without any thing 
to cover their shame or nakedness. The golden 
calf worshipped by the Israelites in the wilderness, 
is called by Moses, (Exod. xxxii. 25.) a filthy shame, 
an idol cf dross and filth. Paul (Rom. i. 26.) calls 
shameful or vile affections, those ignominious and 
bruitsh passions, which were indulged by the carnal 
pagans. Proy, iii. 35, “Shame shall be the promo- 
tion of fools ;” that is, their promotion shall be their 
own shame, and the disgrace of those who promote 
them. Proy. ix. 7, “He that reproveth a scorner, 
getteth to himself shame ;” he loses his labor, and 
shall only get discredit or calumny, abuse and dis- 

ce, a retort neither courteous nor considerate. 

's. Ixxxili. 16, “Fill their faces with shame ;” re- 
prove them, O Lord, and then let them fall into dis- 
grace. When the Syrians took king Joash captive, they 
executed shameful judgments against him; they 
treated him shamefully, made him suffer corrections 
that were shameful, not befitting the dignity of a 
king, 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. 

SHAMGAR, son of Anath, the third judge of Is- 
rael; after Ehud, and before Barak, Judg. iii. 31. 
Scripture only says that he defended Israel, and 
killed six hundred Philistines with an ox goad. 
From the peace obtained by Ehud, (A. M. 2679,) 
whom Shamgar succeeded, till the servitude under 
the Canaanites, A. M. 2699, are twenty years. 

SHAMHUTH of Israh, a general of David and 
Solomon, who commanded 24,000 men, 1 Chron. 
xxvii. 8. 

I. SHAMIR, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 48. Some 
copies of the LXX read Saphir instead of Shamir. 

Il. eh a city of Ephraim, in the mountains 
of this tribe, where dwelt Tola, judge of Israel, 
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7eafia AI, son of Rekem, and father of Maon, 
(1 Chron. ii. 44.) a city of Arabia Petrea, near Beth- 
ne south of Judah, 

HAPHAN, son of Azaliah, secretary of the tem- 
ple in the time of Josiah, 2 Kings xxii. 12 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 20; Jer. xxix. 3; xxxvi. 1; Ezek. viii. 11. 
Shaphan informed Josiah of the discovery of the 
hook of the law of the Lord in the temple. "We find 
several sons of Shaphan, viz. Ahikim, Elasa, Gama- 
riah and NA we cannot say they are all 
sons of the same Shaphan, 
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I. SHAPHAT, of Abel-meholah; father of the 
prophet Elisha, 1 Kings xix. 16; 2 Kings iii. 11. 

I]. SHAPHAT, son of Shemaiah, (1 Chron, 
22.) of the royal family of David, by Jechoniah. 

HI, SHAPHAT, son of Adlai, who had the chiet 
care of David’s cattle in Basan, 1 Chron. xxvii. 29. 

SHAPHER, a mountain in the desert of Paran, 
an encampment of Israel in the desert, between 
Kehalathah and Haradah, Numb. xxxiii. 23. 

SHARAIM, a city of Judah, afterwards gwen to 
Simeon, Josh. xv. 386; 1 Sam. xvii. 52; 1 Chron. 
ii. 54, 

I. SHAREZER, second son of Sennacherib, 2 
Kings xix. 37. 

Il. SHAREZER, see Nereat-Suarezer. 

SHARON. This name was almost proverbial to 
express a place of extraordinary beauty and fruitful- 
ness, Isa. xxxili, 9; xxxv. 2. It was properly the 
name of a district south of mount Carmel, along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, extending to Caesarea and 
Jgppa. It was extremely fat and fertile, Josh. xii. 
18; Cant. ii. 1; 1 Chron. xxvii. 293; Isa, xx wii, 9; 
xxxv. 23; Ixv. 10; Acts ix. 35. 
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Some have unneces- 
sarily assumed a Sharon beyond Jordan, in the .oun- 
try of Basan, and in the tribe of Gad, 1 Curon. v. 
16. But Reland maintains, that there was no Sharon 
beyond Jordan, and that the tribe of Gad may 
have come to feed their flocks as far as Joppa, Ce- 
sarea and Lydda ; which, as Calmet remarks, seems 
incredible, because of the distance of the places, 
and because the country of Basan was itself very fine 
and fruitful. 

Modern travellers give the name of Sharon to the 

lain between Ecdippe and Ptolemais. 

SHAVEH, rue Vattey or, or “ valley of the king,” 
(Gen. xiv. 17.) was probably near Jerusalem, because 
Melchisedec, with the king of Gomorrha, came to 
meet Abraham, at his return from the defeat of the 
five kings, as far as this valley. 

SHAVING. The practice of shaving the beard 
and hair, and sometimes the whole body, was very 
common among the Hebrews, Numb. viii. 7; Lev. xiv. 
8,9. The Levites on the day of their consecration, 
and the lepers at their purification, shaved all the 
hair off their bodies. A woman taken prisoner in 
war, when she married a Jew, shaved the hair off 
her head, (Deut. xxi. 12.) and the Hebrews generally, 
and also the nations bordering on Palestine, shaved 
themselyes when they mourned, and in times of 
great calamity, whether public or private, Isa. vii. 
20% xv. 23° Jers xi. 5; xlvyiit. 37; Baruch vi. 30. 
God commanded the priests not to cut their hair or 
beards, in their mournings, Lev. xxi. 5. It may be 
proper to observe, that among the most degrading of 
punishments for women, is the loss of their hair; 
and the apostle hints at this: (1 Cor. xi. 6.) “If it be 
a shame for a woman to be shorn, or shaven,” &c. 
See Harr, and Bearp. 

SHEAF, Lev. xxiii. 10—12. The day after the 
feast of the Passover, the Hebrews brought into the 
temple a sheaf of corn, as the first-fruits of the bar- 
ley-harvest, with accompanying ceremonies, On 
the fifteenth of Nisan, in the evening, when the feast 
of the first day of the Passover was ended, and the 
second day begun, the house of judgment deputed 
three men to go in solemnity, and gather the sheaf of 
barley. The inhabitants of the neighboring cities 
assembled to witness the ceremony, and the barley 
was gathered into the territory of Jerusalem. The 
deputies demanded three times, if the sun were set ; 
and they were as often answered, It is. They after- 
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wards demanded as many times, if they might have 
leave tocut the sheaf; and leave was as often granted. 
They reaped it out of three different fields, with three 
different sickles, and put the ears into three boxes, 
to carry them to the temple. 

The sheaf, or rather the three sheaves, being 
brought into the temple, were thrashed in the court. 
From this they took a full omer, that is, about three 
pints of the grain; and after it had been well win- 
nowed, parched and bruised, they sprinkled over it a 
log of oil, to which they added a handful of incense ; 
and the priest who received this offering waved it 
before the Lord, toward the four quarters of the 
world, and cast part of it on the altar. After this 
every one might begin his harvest. 

SHEIAR-JASHUB, the remnant shall return, an 
allegorical name given by the prophet Isaiah to one 
of his sons, Isa. vii. 3. 

I. SHEBA, son of Raamah, (Gen. x. 7.) who, it is 
thought, inhabited Arabia Felix, where his father 
Raa nah dwelt. See Saseans II. 

II. SHEBA, son of Joktan, (Gen. x. 28.) whém 
Bochart places in Arabia Felix. See Sapeans II. 

li. SHEBA, son of Jokshan, (Gen. xxv. 3.) prob- 
ably dwelt in Arabia Deserta, or thereabouts. Cal- 
met thinks, with Bochart, that they were the descend- 
ants of this Sheba, which took away Job’s cattle. 
See Sapeans II. 

IV. SHEBA, Queen or, (1 Kings x. 2 Chron. ix.) 
called queen of the South, (Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 
31.) was, according to some, a queen of Arabia; but 
according to others, a queen of Ethiopia. (See Sa- 
BEANS JI.) Josephus says, that Saba was the an- 
cient name of the city of Meroé, and that the queen, 
of whom we are speaking, came thence; which 
opinion has much prevailed. The Ethiopians still 
claim this princess, as their sovereign, and say, that 
her posterity reigned there fora Jong time. The 
eunuch of queen Candace, who was converted and 
baptized by Philip, (Acts viii. 27.) was an officer 
belonging to a princess of the same country—Ethi- 
opia. 

Mr. Bruce has given the history of the queen of 
Sheba, and her descendants, from the Abyssinian his- 
torians; but he thinks the eunuch of Candace (Chan- 
dake) was an officer of the queen Hendaqui, whose 
territories lie beyond the great desert, south of Syene, 
in upper Egypt. 

The visit of this queen to Solomon is one of the 
most remarkable events of his reign; and as it ap- 
pears to have had important consequences in her own 
country, we insert Mr. Bruce’s account, as related in 
the annals of Abyssinia :— 

“It is now that I am to fulfil my promise to the 
reader, of giving him some account of the visit made 
by the queen of Sheba, (it should properly be Saba, 
Azab, or Azaba, all signifying South,) as we errone- 
ously call her, and the consequences of that visit— 
the foundation of an Ethiopian monarchy, and the 
continuation of the sceptre in the tribe of Judah, 
down to thisday. We are not to wonder, if the pro- 
digious hurry and flow of business, and the immense- 
ly valuable transactions they had with each other, 
had greatly familiarized the Tyrians and Jews, with 
their correspondents the Cushites and Shepherds, on 
the coast of Africa. This had gone so far, as very 
naturally to have created a desire in the queen of 
Azab, the sovereign of that country, to go herself and 
see the application of such immense treasures that 
had been exported from her country for a series of 
years, and the prince who so magnificently employed 
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them. There can be no doubt of this panetion, 
as Pagan, Arab, Moor, Abyssinian, and all the coun- 
tries round, vouch it pretty much in the terms of 
Scripture. 

“ Many (such as Justin, Cyprian, Epiphanius and 
Cyril) have thought this queen was an Arab, But 
Saba was a separate state, and the Sabeans a distinct 
people from the Ethiopians and the Arabs, and have 
continued so till very lately. We know, from history, 
that it was a custom among the Sabeans, to have 
women for their sovereigns in preference to men, a 
custom which still subsists among their descendants. 
Her name, the Aralis say, was Belkis; the Abyssini- 
ans, Macqueda. Our Saviour calls her queen of the 
South, without mentioning any other name, but gives 
his sanction to the truth of the voyage. ‘ ‘The queen 
of the South (or Saba, or Azab) shall rise 1.p in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it ; 
for she came from the uttermost parts of the earth to 
hear the wisdom of Solomon; and, bebol 1, a greater 
than Solomon is here, Matt. xii. 42; Luke xi. 31. 
No other particulars, however, are mentioned about 
her in Scripture ; and it is not probable our Saviour 
would say she came from the uttermost parts of the 
earth, if she had been an Arab, and had near 50 deg, 
of the continent behind her. The gold, the myrrh, 
cassia and frankincense were all the produce of her 
own country. 

“Whether sbe were a Jewess or a pagan is uncer- 
tain; Sabaism was the religion of all the Bast. It 
was the constant attendant and stumbling-block of 
the Jews; but considering the multitude of that peo- 
ple then trading from Jerusalem, and the long time 
it continued, it is not improbable she was a Jewess. 
‘And when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame 
of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord, she 
came to prove him with hard questions,’ 1 Kings x. 
1, and 2 Chron. ix. 1. Our Saviour, moreover 
speaks of her with praise, pointing her out as an ex- 
ample to the Jews, Matt. xii. 42 ; Luke xi. 31. And, 
in her thanksgiving before Solomon, she alludes to 
God’s blessing on the seed of Israel for ever, (1 Kings 
x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8.) which is by no means the lan: 
guage of a pagan, but of a person skilled in the ancient 
history of the Jews. She likewise appears to have 
been a person of learning, and that sort of learning 
which was then almost peculiar to Palestine, not to 
Ethiopia. For we see that one of the reasons of her 
coming was to examine whether Solomon was really 
the learned man he was said to be. She came to 
try him in allegories, or parables, in which Nathan 
had instructed Solomon. 

“The annals of Abyssinia, being very full upon 
this point, have taken a middle opinion, and by no 
means an improbable one. ‘They say she was a pa- 
gan when she left Azab, but being full of admiration 
at the sight of Solomon’s works, she was converted 
to Judaism in Jerusalem, and bore him a son, whom 
she called Menilek, and who was their first king. 
However strongly they assert this, however dangerous 
it would be to doubt it in Abyssinia, I will not here 
aver it for truth, nor much less still will I positively 
contradict it, as Scripture has said nothing about it. 
The Abyssinians, hoth Jews and Christians, believe 
the forty-fifth Psalm to be a prophecy of this queen’s 
voyage to Jerusalem; that she was attended by a 
daughter of Hiram’s from Tyre to Jerusalem, and 
that the last part contains a declaration of ber having 
a son by Solomon, who was to be king over a nation 
of Gentiles. 


“To Saba, or Azab, then, she returned with ber — 
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son Menilek, whom, after keeping him some years, 
she sent back to his father to be instructed. Solo- 
mon did not neglect his charge, and he was anoint- 
ed and crowned king of Ethiopia, in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and at his inauguration took the name of 
David. After this, he returned to Azab, and brought 
with him a colony of Jews, among whom were many 
doctors of the law of Moses, particularly one of each 
tribe, to make judges in his kingdom, from whom 
the present Umbares (or supreme judges, three of 
whom always attend the king) are said and believed 
to be descended. With these came also Azarias, 
the son of Zadok the priest, and brought with him a 
Hebrew transcript of the law, which was delivered 
into his custody, as he bore the title of Nebrit, or high- 

riest ; and this charge, though the book itself was 

urnt with the church of Axum in the Moorish war 
of Adel, is still continued, as it is said, in the lineage 
of Azarias, who are Nebrits, or keepers of the church 
of Axum, at this day. All Abyssinia was thereupon 
converted, and the government of the church and 
state modelled according to what was then in use at 
Jerusalem. 

“ By the last act of the queen of Sheba’s reign she 
settled the mode of succession in her country for the 
future. First, she enacted, that the crown should be 
hereditary in the family of Solomon forever. Sec- 
ondly, That after her, no woman should be capable of 
wearing that crown or being queen, but that it should 
descend to the heir male, however distant, in ex- 
clusion of all heirs female whatever, however near ; 
and that these two articles should be considered as 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, never to be 
altered or abolished. And, lastly, That the heirs 
male of the royal house should always be sent pris- 
oners to a tigh mountain, where they were to con- 
tinue till their death, or till the succession should open 
to them. ; 

“The reason of this last regulation is not known, 
it being peculiar to Abyssinia; but the custom of 
having women for sovereigns, which was a very old 
one, prevailed among the neighboring shepherds in 
the last century, and for what we know prevails to 
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this day. It obtained in Nubia till Augustus’s time, | 


when Petreius, his lieutenant in Egypt, subdued her 
country and took the queen Candace prisoner. 
It endured also after Tiberius, as we learn from St. 
Philip’s baptizing the eunuch, (Acts viii. 27, 38.) 
servant of queen Candace, who must have been suc- 
cessor to the former; for she, when taken prisoner 
by Petreius, is represented as an infirm woman, hay- 
ing but one eye. (This shows the falsehood of the 
remark Strabo makes, that it was a custom in Meroé, 
if their sovereign was any way mutilated, for the 
subjects to imitate the imperfection. In this case 
Candace’s subjects would have all lost an eye, Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 777, 778.) Candace, indeed, was the 
name of all the sovereigns, in the same manner as 
Cesar was of the Roman emperors. As for the last 
severe part, the punishment of the princes, it was 
probably intended to prevent some disorders among 
the princes of her house, that she had observed fre- 
quently to happen in the house of David, (2 Sam. 
xvi. 22; 1 Kings ii. 13.) at Jerusalem. 

“The queen of Saba having made these Jaws 
irrevocable to all her posterity, died, after a long 
reign of forty years, in 986 before Christ, placing her 
son Menilek upon the throne, whose posterity, the 
annals of Abyssinia would teach us to believe, have 
ever since reigned. So far we must indeed bear 
Witness to them, that this is no new doctrine, but has 
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been steadfastly and uniformly maintained from: their 
earliest account of time ; first when Jews, then in 
later days, after they had embraced Christianity 
We may further add, that the testimony of all the 
neighboring nations is with them upon this subject, 
wiether they be friends or enemies. They only dif- 
fer in name of the queen, or in giving her two names. 
As for her being an Arab, the objection is still easier 
gotover. For all the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, 
especially those of the coast opposite to Saba, were 
reputed Abyssinians, and their country part of Abys- 
sinia, from the earliest ages to the Mahometan con- 
quest and after. They were her subjects; first Sa- 
bean pagans like herself, then converted (as the tra- 
dition says) to Judaism, during the time of the build- 
ing of the temple and continuing Jews from that 
time to the year “22 after Christ, when they became 
Mahometans. 

“ Of their kings of the race of Solomon descended 
from the queen of Saba, the device is a lion passant, 
proper upon a field gules, and their motto, Mo Anba- 
sa am Nizilet Solomon Negadé Jude ; which signifies, 
‘The Lion of the Race of Solomon and Tribe of Ju- 
dah hath overcome.” (So far Mr. Bruce, vol. i. p. 
471, &c.) 

On the motto of the Abyssinian kings, Mr. Taylor 
remarks, that we find allusions to itin Scripture. It 
appears to have originated from the simile in Gen. 
xlix. 9, and to this motto, or title, a reference he 
thinks may be found in Ps. 1. 22, “ Consider this, ye 
that forget God, lest I tear you in pieces, and there 
be none to deliver :’—where the phrase differs from 
Ps. vii. 2, in which place, the psalmist speaks of be- 
ing himself torn in pieces. (See Micah v.8.) He 
also thinks there is a direct quotation of this motto 
in Rey. v. 8, “The lion of the tribe of Judah hath pre- 
vailed,” or overcome ; so that the comparison of a 
chief of the tribe of Judah toa lion, is not only sanc- 
tioned by the original comparison in Genesis, but ap- 
pears to have been constantly kept in memory, and 
preserved by a public and authoritative memorial ; 
in fact, by national and royal insignia. ‘ 

Mr. Bruce adds the following information, which 
shows the practicability of the queen of Sheba’s jour- 
Indeed journeys of a much greater length are 
now annually made, in order to visit Mecca; and it 
is very credible, that the antiquity of similar journeys 
is very great. 

“Tn the gentle reigns of the Mamalukes, before the 
conquest of Egypt and Arabia by Selim, a caravan 
constantly set out from Abyssinia directly for Jerusa- 
lem. They had then a treaty with the Arabs. This 

‘aravan rendezyoused at Hamayen, a small territory 
abounding in provisions, about two days’ journey 
from Dobarwa, and nearly the same from Masuah: it 
amounted sometimes in number to a thousand pil- 
grims, ecclesiastics as well as laymen, 'They travel- 
led by very easy journeys, not above six miles a day, 
halting to perform divine service, and setting up their 
tents early, and never beginning to travel till towards 
nine in the morning. They bad hitherto passed in 
perfect safety, with drums beating, and colors flying, 
and in this way traversed the desert by the road of 
Suakem.” (Travels, vol. ii. p. 158.) 

V. SHEBA, a city of Simeon, Josh. xix. 2. 

VI. SHEBA, son of Bichri, of Benjamin, a turbu- 
lent fellow, who, after the defeat of Absalom, when the 
tribe of Judah came to David, and brought him over 
the river Jordan, on his way to Jerusalem, soundea a 
trumpet, and proclaimed, “We have no share in 
David.” Israel, in consequence, forsook David, and 
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followed Sheba, 2 Sam. xx. 1, &c. When the king 
arrived at Jerusalem, he sent Abishai in pursuit of the 
traitor. Joab also took soldiers, and, crossing the 
country north of Jerusalem, he arrived at Abel-beth- 
maacah, a city at the entrance of the pass between 
Libanus and Anti-libanus, to which Sheba had re- 
tired. Joab besieged the place ; but a discreet woman 
inhabiting the city, having persuaded the people to 
cut off Sheba’s head, and to throw it over the wall, 
Joab and his army retired. 

SHEBARIM, a place near Ai and Bethel, Josh. 
vii. 5. 

SHEBAT, see Sexart, 

SHEBNA, a secretary to king Hezekiah, who was 
sent with Joah and Asaph, to hear the proposals of 
Rabshakeh, 2 Kings xviii. 18, 26. 

SHEBUEL, the eldest son of Gershom, son of 
Moses, had the care of the treasures of the temple, 
1 Chron. xxiii. 16; xxvi. 24, 

I, SHECHEM, son of Hamor, prince of the 
Shechemites, seduced Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, 
as she went to see a festival of the Shechemites, Gen. 
xxxiv A. M. 2265. He afterwards obtained her in 
marriage, on condition that he, and all the men of 
Shechem, should be circumcised. This was agreed 
to; but on the third day, when the wounds of the 
circumcision were at the worst, Simeon and Levi, 
the two brothers of Dinah, entered Sheehem, and 
slew all the males, and afterwards, with their breth- 
ren and domestics, plundered the city. It is proba- 
ble that this prince gave name to the city of She- 
chem. 

Il. SHECHEM, Srcnar, or Sycuem, (Acts vii. 16.) 
acity of Ephraim, Josh. xvii. 7. Jacob bought a 
field in its neighborhood, which, by way of overplus, 
he gave to his son Joseph, who was buried here, Gen, 
xlvili. 22. In its vicinity was Jacob’s well or foun- 
tain, at which Christ discoursed with the woman of 
Samaria, John iv. 5. After the ruin of Samaria by 
Shalmaneser, Shechem became the capital of the 
Samaritans ; and Josephus says, it was so in the time 
of Alexander the Great. At the present day, it is 
also the seat of the small remnant of the Samaritans. 
(See Samarrrans.) It is 10 miles from Shiloh, 
and 40 from Jerusalem, towards the north. The 
following is Dr. Clarke’s description of this city and 
its neighborhood :— 

“The view of the ancient Sicuem, now called Na- 
polose, otherwise Neapolis, and Napoléos, surprised 
us, as we had not expected to find a city of such 
magnitude in the road to Jerusalem. It seems to be 
the metropolis of a very rich and extensive country, 
abounding with provisions, and all the necessary ar- 
ticles of life, in much greater profusion than the town 
of Acre. White bread was exposed for sale in the 
streets of a quality superior to any that is to be found 
elsewhere throughout the Levant. ‘The governor of 
Napolose received and regaled us with all the mag- 
nificence of an eastern sovereign. Refreshments, of 
every kind known in the country, were set before us; 
and when we supposed the list to be exhausted, to 
our very great astonishment a most sumptuous din- 
ner was brought in. Nothing seemed to gratify our 
host more, than that any of his guests should eat 
heartily ; and, to do him justice, every individual of 
the party ought to have possessed the appetite of ten 
hungry pilgrims, to satisfy his wishes in this respect. 
There is nothing in the Holy Land finer than a view 
of Napolose, from the heights around it. As the 
traveller descends towards it from the hills, it appears 
luxuriantly embosomed in the most delightful and 
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fragrant bowers, half concealed by rich gardens, and 
by stately trees collected into groves, all around the 
bold and beautiful valley in which it stands. Trade 
seems to flourish among its inhabitants. Their 
principal employment is in making soap ; but the man- 
ufactures of the town supply a very widely, extended - 
neighborhood, and they are exported to a great dis- 
tance, upon camels. In the morning after our arrival, 
we met caravans coming from Grand Cairo, and 
noticed others reposing in the large olive plantations 
near the gates, 

“'The history of Sichem, referring to events long 
prior to the Christian dispensation, directs us to an- 
tiquities, which owe nothing of their celebrity to any 
traditional aid, The traveller, directing his footsteps 
to. ards its ancient sepulchres, as everlasting as the 
rocks wherein they are hewn, is permitted, on the 
authority of sacred and indelible record, to contem- 
plate the spot where the remains of Joseph, of Elea- 
zar and of Joshua were severally deposited. If any 
thing connected with the memory of past ages be 
calculated to awaken local enthusiasm, the land 
around this city is preéminently entitled to censid- 
eration. The sacred story of events transacted in the 
fields of Sichem, from our earliest years, is remem- 
bered with delight ; bat with the territory before our 
eyes where those even‘s took place, and in the view 
of objects existing as they were described above 
three thousand years ago, the grateful impression 
kindles into ecstasy. Along the valley we beheld 
“a company of Jshmaelites, coming from Gilead,” 
(Gen. xxxvil. 25. as in the days of Reuben and Ju- 
dah, “ with their camels bearing spicery, and balm, 
and myrrh,” who would gladly have purchased an- 
other Joseph of his brethren, and conveyed him, as 
a slave, to some Potiphar in Egypt. Upon the hills 
around, flocks and herds were feeding, as of old ; nor 
in the simple garb of the shepherds of Samaria was 
there any thing repugnant to the notions we may en- 
tertain of the appearance presented by the sons of 
Jacob, It was indeed a scene to abstract and to ele- 
vate .he mind; and, under emotions so called forth 
by every circumstance of powerful coincidence, a 
siagie moment seemed to concentrate whole ages of 
existence. The Jews of the twelfth century ac- 
knowledged that the tomb of Joseph then existed in 
Sichem, although both the city and the tomb were 
the possession and boast of a people they detested 
‘The town,’ says rabbi Benjamin, ‘lies in a vale, be- 
tween mount Gerizim and mount Ebal, where there 
are above a hundred Cuthzeans, who observe only 
the law of Moses, whom men call Samaritans. They 
have priests of the lineage of Aaron, who resis in 
peace, and those they call Aaronites; who never 
marry but with persons of the sacerdotal family, that 
they may not be confounded with the people. Yet these 
priests of their law offer sacrifices and burnt-offer- 
ings in their congregations, as it is written in the law, 
(Deut. xi. 29.) ‘ Thou shalt put the blessing on mount 
Gerizim.” They therefore affirm, that this is the 
House of the Sanctuary ; and they offer burnt-offer- 
ings both on the Passover, and on other festivals, on 
the altar which was built on mount Gerizim, of those 
stones which the children of Israel set up after they 
had passed over Jordan. They pretend that they are 
descended from the tribe of Ephraim, and have 
among them the scpulchre of Joseph the Just, the son of 
our father Jacob, who rests in peace, according to 
that saying, the boxes also of Joseph, which the children 
of Israel brought up with them out of Eeypt, buried 
they in Shechem.’ Maundrell notices the tem: of Jo- 
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veph, still bearing its name, unaltered, and venerated 
even by the Moslems, who haye built a sinall tem- 
ple over it. Its authenticity is not liable to contro- 

. versy ; since tradition is, in this respect, maintained 
on the authority of sacred Scripture; and the vene- 

“ration paid to it by Jews, by Christians, and by Ma- 
hometans, has preserved, in all ages, the remem- 
brance of its situation. Having shown, on a former 
occasion, that tombs were the origin of temples, it is 
not necessary to dwell on the utter improbability of 
their being forgotten among men who approached 
them as places of worship. The tomb of Joshua 
was also visited by Jewish pilgrims in the twelfth 
century. This is proved by the Hebrew Itinerary 
of Petachias, who was contemporary with Benjamin 
of Tudela; and its situation, marked by him with the 
utmost precision, is still as familiar to the Jews of 
Palestine, as the place where the temple of Solomon 
originally stood. It was, in fact, in the midst of a 
renowned cemetery, containing also the sepulchres 
of other patriarchs; particularly of one, whose syna- 
gogue is mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela, as being 
in the neighborhood of the warm baths of Tiberias, 
These tombs are hewn in the solid rock, like those 
of Telmessus in the gulf of Glaucus, and are caleu- 
lated for duration, equal to that of the hills wherein 
they have been excavated.” (p. 513.) 

“The principal object of veneration is Jacob’s 
well, over which a church was formerly erected. 
This is situated at a small distance from the town, in 
the road to Jerusalem, and has been visited by pil- 
grims of all ages ; but particularly since the Christian 
era, as the place where our Saviour revealed himself 
to the woman of Samaria. The spot is so distinctly 
marked by the evangelist, and so little liable to un- 
certainty, from the circumstance of the well itself, 
and the features of the country, that, if no tradition 
existed for its identity, the site of.it could hardly be 
mistaken. Perhaps no Christian scholar ever atten- 
tively read the fourth chapter of John, without being 
struck with the numerous internal evidences of truth 
which crowd upon the mind in its perusal. Within 
so small a compass it is impossible to find in other 
— so many sources of reflection aud of inter- 
est. Independently of its importance as a theolo- 
gical document, it concentrates so much information, 
that a volume might be filled with the illustration it 
reflects on the history of the Jews, and on the geog- 
raphy of their country. All that can be gathered on 
these subjects from Josephus seems but as a comment 
to illustrate this chapter. The journey of our Lord 
from Judea into Galilee, the cause of it, his passage 
through the territory of Samaria, his approach to the 
metropolis of this country, its name, bis arrival at the 
Amorite field which terminates the narrow valley of 
Sichem, the ancient custom of halting at a well, the 
female employment of drawing water, the disciples 
sent into the city for food, by which its situation out 
-of the town is obviously implied; the question of the 
woman referring to existing prejudices which sepa- 
rated the Jews from the Samaritans ; the depth of the 
well, the oriental allusion contained in the expression, 

‘living water ;’ the history of the well, and the cus- 
toms ther illustrated, the worship upon mount 
Gerizim ; all these occur within the space of twenty 
verses: and if to these be added, what has already 
heen referred to in the remainder of the same chap- 
ter, we shall perhaps consider it as a record, which, 
in the words of him who sent it, ‘we may [i/t up our 
eyes, and look ee Sor it is white already to harvest.’ ” 
(Travels. p. 517.) — 
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(The situation of the city is very omantic The 
following is Dr. Jowett’s notice ofat in 1823; and is 
coupled with a sceve illustrative of Scripture man- 
ners: (Chr. Researches in Syr. p. 147. Amer. ed.) 
“Tt was about an hour after mid-day that we had our 
first view of the city of Nablous, romantically situated 
in a deep valley, between the mountains of Ebal on 
our left and Gerizim on the right. There is a kind 
of sublime horror in the lofty, craggy and barren as- 
pect of these two mountains, which seem to face each 
other with an air of defiance, especially as they stand 
contrasted with the rich yalley beneath, where the 
city appears to be embedded on either side in green 
gardens and extensive olive-grounds, rendered more 
verdant, by the lengthened periods of shade which 
they enjoy from the mountains on each side. 
Of the two, Gerizim is not wholly without culti- 
vation. 

“We had always been informed, that the facility of 
passing by way of Nablous depended very much on 
the character of the governor of the city. Our case 
was singular ; for we had to learn what kind of re- 
ception a city without a governor would give us, the 
governor having died this very morning. On com- 
ing within sight of the gate, we perceived a numerous 
company of females, who were singing in a kind of 
recitative, far from melancholy, and beating time with 
their hands. If this be mourning, I thought, it is of 
astrange kind. It had indeed, sometimes, more the 
air of angry defiance. But on ourreaching the gate, 
it was suddenly exchanged for most hideous plaints 
and shrieks, which, with the feeling that we were en- 
tering a city at no time celebrated for its hospitality, 
struck a very dismal impression upon my mind, 
They accompanied us a few paces; but it soon ap- 
peared that the gate was their station; to which, 
having received nothing from us, they returned. We 
learnt, in the course of the evening, that these were 
only a small detachment of a very numerous body of 
cunning women, Who were filling the whole city with 
their cries—laking up a wailing, with the design, as 
of old, to make the eyes of all the inhabitants run 
down with tears, and their eyelids gush out with waters, 
Jer. ix. 17,18. For this good service, they would, 
the next morning, wait upon the government 
and principal persons, to receive some trifling 
10025 otis 

SHEEP. [The Hebrew name of this animal is 
ne, sch, a word which is merely a noun of unity, and 
has no plural. The noun of plurality or multitude 
is xs, tsén, which includes all small cattle, as sheep, 
goats, &c. like the English word flocks. R. 

In its present domestic state, the sheep is of all an- 
imals the most defenceless and inoffensive. With 
its liberty it seems to have been deprived of its swift- 
ness and cunning ; and what in the ass might rather 
be called patience, in the sheep appears to be stupid- 
ity. With no one quality to fit it for self-preserva- 
tion, it makes vain efforts at all. Without swiftness 
it endeavors to fly ; and without strength sometimes 
offers to oppose. But it is by human art alone that 
the sheep is become the tardy, defenceless creature 
that we find it. In its wild state itis a noble and act- 
ive animal, and is every way fitted to defend itself 
against the numerous dangers by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

Of the Syrian sheep there are two varieties: the 
one called Bedouin sheep, which differ in no respect 
from the larger kinds of sheep among us, except that 
their tails are something longer and thicker; the oth- 
ers are those ofien mentioned by travellers on ac- 
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count of their extraordinary tails; and this species 
is by far the most numerous. The tai] of one of 
these animals is very broad and large, terminating in 
a small appendage that turns back upon it. It is of 
a substance between fat and marrow, and is not eaten 
separately, but mixed with the lean meatin many of 
their dishes, and also often used instead of butter. A 
common sheep of this sort, without the head, feet, 
skin and entrails, weighs from sixty to eighty pounds, 
of which the tail itself is usually fifteen pounds or 
upwards; but such as are of the largest breed, and 
have been fattened, will sometimes weigh above one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the tail, alone, fifty ; a 
thing to some scarcely credible. To preserve the 
tai.s from being torn by the bushes, &c. they fix a 
piece of thin board to.the under part, where it is not 
covered with thick wool, and some have small wheels 
to facilitate the dragging of this board after them ; 
whence, with a little exaggeration, the story of hav- 
ing carts to carry their tails. (Russell’s Aleppo, 
ol. 

The sheep or lamb was the common sacrifice un- 
der the Mosaic law; and it is to be remarked, that 
when the divine legislator speaks of this victim, he 
never omits to appoint, that the rump or tail be laid 
whole on the fire of the altar. The reason for this is 
seen in the extract just given from Dr. Russell, from 
which it appears that this was the most delicate part 
of the animal, and therefore the most proper to be 
presented in sacrifice to Jehovah. Mr. Street, how- 
ever, who is cited by Dr. Harris, considers this pre- 
cep: to have had respect to the health of the Israel- 
ites; observing, that “bilious disorders are very fre- 
quent in hot countries; the eating of fat meat is a 
great encouragement and excitement to them; and 
‘though the fat of the tail is now considered as a deli- 
racy, it is really unwholesome.” 

In a domesticated state, the sheep, as already no- 
ticed, isa weak and defenceless animal, and is, there- 
fore, altogether dependent upon its keeper for pro- 
tection as well as support. To this trait in their 
character, there are several beautiful allusions in the 
sacred writings. Thus, Micaiah describes the desti- 
tute condition of the Jews asa flock “scattered upon 
the hills, as sheep that have not ashepherd ;” (1 Kings 
xxii. 17 ; see also Matt. ix. 36.) and Zechariah proph- 
esied, that when the good shepherd should be smit- 
ten and removed from his flock, the sheep should be 
scattered, Zech. xiii. 7. To the disposition of these 
animals to wander from the fold, and thus abandon 
themselves to danger and destruction, there are also 
several allusions made by the inspired writers. Da- 
vid confesses that he had imitated their foolish con- 
duct: “I have gone astray like a lost sheep;” and 
conscious that, like them, he was only disposed to 
wander still further from the fold, he adds, “seek thy 
servant,” Ps. exix. 176. Nor was this disposition to 
abandon the paternal care of God peculiar to David, 
for the prophet adopts similar language to depict the 
dangerous and awful condition of the entire species: 
“ All we like sheep have gone astray : we have turned 
every one to his own way,” Isa. lili. 6. It was to 
seek these “lost sheep,” scattered abroad, and having 
no shepherd, that the blessed Redeemer came into 
the world. Heis “the good shepherd, who gave his 
hfe for the sheep,” (John x. 11.) and his people, 
though formerly “as sheep going astray,” have now 
“returned to the shepherd and bishop of their souls,” 
1 Pet. ii. 25. His care over them, and their security 
under his protection, is most beautifully and affect- 
ingly described in the chapter which we just now 
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cited. “He calleth his own sneep by name, and 
leadeth them out. And when he putteth forth his 
own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep fol- 
low him: for they know his voice. And a stranger 
will they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers. Jam the door of 
the sheep. All that ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers; but the sheep did not hear them. I 
am the door: by me if any man enter in, h2 shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture. The 
thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to 
destroy: I am come that they — have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly. I aim the 
good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his lite for 
the sheep. But he that is an hireling, and not the 
shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the 
wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth; and 
the wolf catcheth them, and seattereth the sheep. 
The hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep. I am the good shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of mine. As 
the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father ; 
and I lay down my life for the sheep. And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold, and one shepherd,” Joha x. 3—16. 

The sprightly and playful inclination of the lamb 
has passed into a proverb. To thejt gambols in the 
pasture, there is an allusion in a b al butappropriate 
figure, in the exiv. Psalui: “The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs. What ailed 
thee—ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams; and 
ye little hills like lambs ?” The meek and harmless 
disposition of this animal has occasioned it to be se- 
lected by the Holy Spirit, as a fit type of the Son of 
God and Saviour of the world. The lamb in the 
paschal feast, which was roasted whole, and feasted 
upon by each family of redeemed Israelites, and 
whose blood sprinkled upon the door posts of their 
houses, preserved them from the sword of the de- 
stroying angel, was a lively representation of him 
“who gave himself for our sins, according to the will 
of God and our Father ;” whose blood has been shed 
for the expiation of human guilt; and upon whom 
every redeemed Israelite feeds and lives by faith, 
John vi. 51—55. He is “the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world,” (John i. 29.) the 
necessity and efficacy of whose atonement was strik- 
ingly prefigured by the daily sacrifices of the Mosaic 
ritual. 

There is a remarkable passage in the history of 
Jacob, as recorded in Gen. xxx. 31, &c. relative to 
the gestation and birth of these animals, which would 
perhaps, be deemed an unpardonable omission to pass 
by; and yet, we fear we shall be able to collect little 
that will satisfy the mind of the inquisitive on the 
subject. The reader is requested to have the passage 
before him, while perusing the following observa- 
tions upon it, chiefly taken from Calmet and Dr. A. 
Clarke. . 

It is extremely difficult to find out, from the 32d 
and 35th verses, in what the bargain of Jacob with 
his father-m-law properly consisted. It appears 
from yer. 32, that Jacob was to have for bis wages 
all the speckled, spotted and brown, among the shee 
and the goats; and of course, that all those whic 
were not parti-colored, should be considered as the 
property of Laban. But in ver. 35, it appears that 
Laban separated all the parti-colored cattle, and de- 
livered them into the hands of his own sons; which 
seems as if he had taken these for his own property 
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and left the others toJacob. 1t has neen conjectured 
that Laban, for the greater security, when he had 
separated the parti-colored, which by the agreement 
belonged to Jacob, (see ver. 32.) put them under the 
care of his own sons, while Jacob fed the flock of 
Laban, (ver. 36.) three days’ journey being between 
the two flocks. If, therefore, the flocks under the 
care of Laban’s sons brought forth young that were 
all of one color, these were put to the flocks of Laban, 
under the care of Jacob; and if any of the flocks un- 
der Jacob’s care brought forth parti-colored young, 
they were put to the flocks belonging to Jacob, under 
the eare of Laban’s sons. This conjecture is not 
satisfactory, and the true meaning appears to be this: 
Jacob had agreed to take all the parti-colored for his 
wages. As he was now only beginning to act upon 
this agreement, consequently none of the cattle as 
yet belonged to him ; therefore Laban separated from 
the flock (ver. 35.) all such cattle as Jacob might 
afterwards claim in conSequence of his bargain ; for 
as yet he had no right: therefore Jacob commenced 
his service to Laban with a flock that did not contain 
a single animal of the description of those to which 
he might be entitled ; and the others were sent away 
under the care of Laban’s sons, three days’ journey 
from those of which Jacob had the care. The bar- 

in, therefore, seemed to be wholly in favor of La- 

n; and to turn it to his own advantage, Jacob 
made use of the stratagems afterwards mentioned. 
This mode of interpretation removes all the apparent 
contradiction between the 32d and 35th verses, with 
which commentators in general have been grievous- 
ly perplexed. From the whole account we learn, 

at Laban acted with great prudence and caution, 
and Jacob with great judgment. Jacob had already 
served fourteen years, and had got no patrimony 
whatever, though he had now a family of twelve 
children, eleven sons and one daughter, besides his 
two wives and their two maids. ‘It was high time 
that he should get some property for these ; and as 
his father-in-law was excessively parsimonious, and 
would scarcely allow him to live, he was in some sort 
obliged to make use of stratagem to get an equiva- 
lent for his services ; but this he pushed so far, as to 
ruin his father-in-law’s flocks, leaving him nothing 
but the refuse. (See ver. 42.) 

So far Dr. Adam Clarke: but from ch. xxxi. 12, 
&c. it seems clear that the stratagem which was re- 
sorted to by Jacob, and which we are about to con- 
sider, was adopted by him under divine direction, 
the reason for which is there distinctly assigned. 

The expedient was’ this: “He took him rods of 
green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut-tree, and 
pilled white streaks in them, and made the white 
appear which wags in the rods. And he set the rods 
which he had pilled before the flocks in the gutters in 
the watering-troughs, when the flocks came to drink, 
that they should conceive when they came to drink.” 
The consequence of this is stated to be, that “the 
flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth 
cattle ring-straked, speckled and spotted,” ch, xxx. 37 
—39. Now, in this process there does not appear to 
have been any thing miraculous, or out of the ordi- 

nary course of nature. It is a fact attested by both 
ancient and modern philosophers, as well as our cén- 
stant experience, that whatever makes a strong im- 
pression on the mind of a female in the time of con- 
ception and gestation, will have a corresponding 
influence on the mind or body of the fetus. Nor is 
it any objection to this fact, that we know not how to 
account for the effect, on rational principles. 
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There is an art, which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature.— 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 

But nature makes that mean: 
The art itself is nature. Winvrer’s Tar. 

By the name of sheep, Scripture often understands 
the people. Ps. Ixxix. 13, “ We are thy people, and 
the sheep of thy pasture ;” also, “ O shepherd of Israel, 
thou that leddest Joseph like a flock.” Our Saviour 
says, that he was sent only to the Jost sheep of Israel 
Matt. xv. 24. The righteous are often compared to 
sheep exposed to the violence of the wicked, to the 
fury of the wolves; to slaughter, Ps. xliv. 22. At the 
last judgment, the just (represented by sheep) shall 
be at the right hand of the sovereign Judge, and put 
in possession of heaven, Our Saviour describes de- 
ceivers as wolves in sheep’s clothing, Matt. vil. 15. 

The sheep-folds, among the Israelites, appear to 
have been generally houses, or enclosures, walled 
round, to guard the sheep from beasts of prey by 
night, and the scorching heatof noon. Jobn x. 1—5 
is a curious passage, in reference to the subject of 
this article, and deserves attention. 

SHEKEL, to weigh, a Hebrew weight and money, 
Exod. xxx. 23, 24; 2 Sam. xiv. 26. The word is 
nsed to denote the weight of any thing, as iron, hair, 
spices, &c. Among the different opinions, concern- 
ing its weight and value, Calmet adheres to that of 
M. le Pelletier, who says it weighs half an ounce, or 
four Roman drachme ; that is, nine pennyweights, 
three grains ; and that the shekel of silver was worth 
two shillings three-pence farthing and a half, sterling, 
or about 50 cents; perhaps nearest 524 cents. Moses 
and Ezekiel say, it was worth twenty oboli, or twen- 
ty gerah, Numb. xviii. 16; Ezek. xly. 12. 

The shekel of gold was half the weight of the 
shekel of silver; and was worth eighteen shillings 
and three-pence, sterling, or about $4. “ The shekel 
of the sanctuary” has been thought to have been 
double the common shekel, but this wants proof. 
Calmet thinks it was the same as the common shekel, 
the words “of the sanctuary ” being added to express 
a just and exact weight, according to the standard kept 
in the temple or tabernacle. 

[The shekel was props <ly and only a weight, which 
it has been attempted to fix at 96 Paris grains, or also, 
as above stated, at 9 pwt.3 gr. Troy. It was used 
especially in weighing uncoined gold and silver, Gen, 
xxiii. 15, 16. In such cases the word shekel is often 
omitted in the Hebrew, as in Gen. xx. 163; xxxvii, 
28, where our translators have supplied the word 
pieces, but improperly, because coined money was 
not then known. (See Money.) Between the sacred 
shekel, (Ex. xxx. 15.) and the shekel after the king’s 
weight, (2 Sam. xiv. 26.) there would seem to have 
been a difference ; (see ABsAtom 5) but this difference 
cannot now be determined. The first coin which 
bore the name of shekel was struck after the exile in 
the time of the Maccabees, (1 Mac. xv. 6.) and bore 
the inscription shekel of Israel. The value was about 
50 cents; and it isthe coin mentioned in the New 
Testament by the name of égyr'gror, (Matt. xxvi. 15, 
etc.) where our translators have rendered it by pieces 
of silver. R. : i 

SHEKINAH, a word signifying the dwelling, the 
abiding. It does not occur in the Bible ; but nothing 
is more frequently mentioned in the writings of the 
Jews, than the Shekinah, by which thev understand 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. Inthe 'Targums, and 
Chaldee paraphrases, we find the names Jehovah, or 
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od; Memra, or the Word; and Shekinah, or the 
Holy Spirit, ‘They suppose the Holy Spirit: speak. 
ing and communicating itvell to mon by revelation 

(1.) in the prophets; (2.) in the Urim and Phtmimin 
of the high-pricat’a: breast-plate 5 (3.) in what the 
Ilebrows call Bathecol, or the daughter of the 
voice, ‘The Shekinah is the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, which resided in the temple of Jerusa- 
lon; and whieh, the rabbins say, drove thence the 
princes of the air, and communicated a particular 
BAnCTILY. 

The Shokinah was the most sensible symbol of the 
presence of God among the Hebrews, Tt rested over 
the propitiatory, or over the golden eherubin, whieh 
were attuched to the propitiatory, the covering of the 
ark, Tere itassumed the appearance of acloud 5 and 
from henee God gave his oracles, as some think, 
when consulted by the high-priest on account of his 
people, Hence Scripture often says, God sits on the 
cherubim, or between the cherabim; that is, he gives 
the most evident tokens of his divine presence, by 
answering from henee the inquiries of pe The 
rabbing affirm, that the Shekinah first resided in the 
tabernacle prepared by Moses in the wilderness, into 
Which it deseended on the day of its consecration, in 
the figure ofa cloud, Tt passed from thence into the 
sanctuary of Solomon’s temple, on the day of its ded. 
ication by this prince, where it continued till the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple,-by the 
Chaldeans, and was not allerwards seen there, 

The prosonce of the Holy Spirit, by the appearance 
of the Shokinah, is frequently referred to in the New 
Testament, It appeared at the baptism and transfig- 
uration of Josus, and is called the excellent glory by 
Peter, 2 Epist. ii, 10, The idea of a radiance, or 
glory, a mild effulgence, seeins to be always annexed 
to it, Tho Shekinah may be “the glory of the Lord,” 
spoken of 2 Cor, iii, 18, under the allosion of being 
distributed to believers, as itreally was atthe time of the 
descent of the “cloven tongues like as of fire,” which 
sat on each of the hundred and twenty, (Acts i.) and 
on the assembly at Cornolius’s, Acts x. 445 xi, 15. Ut 
might also be “the glory of the Lord,” (Luke ii, 9.) 
and “the tabernacle of God with men,” Rev, xxi. 3. 
In short, we find it frequently; but always gentle, 
and, as it were, lambent; not fleree or vindictive, as 
exemplified at the burning bush, (lxod, ii.) where 
the whole was enyeloped, but nothing consumed, 

SULELOMITH, daughter of Dibri, 6? the ibe of 
Dan, was mother of that blasphemer who was con- 
demned to be stoned, Lev, xxiv. 10, 11, 

* SHELUMIEL, son of Zurishaddai, the prince of 
Simeon, came out of Egypt at the head of 50,000 men 
who carried arms, Numb. i635 vii 865 x. 19, 

SHIEM, son of Noah, (Gen, vi. 10.) was born A. M. 
1558, 98 years before the deluge, and was, probably, 
younger than Japheth, and older than Ham. (See 

Apuprn.) Ln consequence of his conduct upon the 
occasion of Ham’s discovering his father’s nakedness 
Noah predictod blessings on Shem, saying, “The com 
God of Shem be blessed, and let Canaan be the slave 
of Shem.” — His great prerogatives were, that from his 
race was to proceed the Messiah, and that the wor- 
ship of the true God was to be preserved among his 
posterity, At LOO years of age he begat Arphaxad, 
and died aged G00 years, 

Shem had five sons, Mlam, Asher, Arphaxad, Lud 
and Aram, who peopled the finest provinces of the 
East. (See their articles.) The principal design of 
Moses being to give the history and hows of the Jews, 
ho has carried the genealogy of Shom further than the 
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tapers of the otner sons of Noah, who were not 
lis IMmediate object. 

I, SHEMATAH, a prophet who wassent to Reho- 
hoam, king of Juduh, with a message from God, to 
forbid his war against Israel, 2 Chron, xi, 2. Some 
years after this, Shishak, king of Egypt, came in hos- 
tile array into Judea, against Rehottent and took the 
best places of his kingdom. ‘The prophet Shemaiah 
told Rehoboam, and the princes of Judah, who lad 
retired into Jerusalem, that they had forsaken the Lord, 
and now he in his turn would forsake them, and deliver 
them into the hands of Shishak. The king and the 
princes, being in a consternation, answered,“ 'The Lord 
is just ;” but, they humbling themselves, God moder- 
ated his anger and their sufferings, Shemaiuh wrote 
the history of Rehoboam, 2 Chron, xii. 15. 

I, SHBMATALL, son of Nathaniel, seeretary of the 
temple, (1 Chron, xxiv. 6.) probably the same as 
Shemainh, descendant of Elizaphan, 1 Chron, xv.8, 11. 

ILL. SUMMALAH, son of Delaiah, a false prophet in 
the time of Nehemiah,who, being corrupted by Sanbal- 
lat, and the other enemies of Nehemiah, would have 
persuaded him to retire into the temple, Neh. vi. 10. 

IV. SHLEMAITAH, a false prophet who lived at Bab- 
ylon, Jer. xxix, 24, 31, 32. Jeremiah having sent 
prophecies to the captive Jews at Babylon, Shemaiah 
wrote back to the people of Jerusalem to decry the 
prophet; and to Zephaniah, prince of the priests, and 
to the rest of the priests, to reproach them for not seiz- 
ing and imprisoning Jeremiah as an impostor, Jere- 
miah in his turn wrote back to the Jews in captivity : 
“The Lord says, against Shemaiah the Nebelamite, 
and against his posterity ;—none of his race shall ever 
sitin the midstof the people, and he shall not share in 
the happiness of my people.” There are several other 
unimportant perrsns of the same name mentioned in 
the Old Testa ant. 

SHEMEBLR, king of Zeboiim, and one of the 
five confederates defeated by Chedorlaomer and his 
allies, Gen, xiv. 2. 

SUEMER was the name of the person who sold 
the mount of Somer to Ornri, king of Israel, upon 
which he built the city of Samaria, 1 Kings xvi. 24. 
The name of Semer, or Somer, is also given to the 
mountain itself, See Samaria, 

SHEMIDA, son of Gilead, of Manasseh, and head 
ofa family, Numb. xxvi, 82; 1 Chron, vii. 19, 

SHEMINITH, in the titles of Ps. vi. xii, and in 
1 Chron. xv. 21. It means properly octave, and seems 
to have been not an instrument, but a part in music ; 
perhaps the lowest. *R. 

SHEMITISH LANGUAGES, see Lanevaces, 
»,, 605... 

I, SUIEMUEL, son of Ammihud, prince of Simeon, 
Numb. xxxiv. 20. ; 

Il, SUBEMULL, a son of Thola, 1 Chron, vii. 2. 

SHIENTR, or Senir, the name given to mount 
Hermon by the Amorites, Deut. iii, 9; 1 Chron. y. 23; 
Ezek. xxvii. 5. 

SHUEOL, see Hens. 

SHEPHAM, apparently a city of Syria, and the 
rate limit of the Land of Promise, Numb. xxxiv. 
10, 11. 

#HEPHERDS, or Pasrons. When the patriarch 
Joseph invited his father and brethren to settle in 

Seypt, he bade them tell Pharaoh they were shepherds 
or breeders of sheep, that they might have the land of 
Goshen assigned for their habitation; because, he 
added, the Egyptians hold shepherds in abomination, 
See Narr. 


Abel was a keoper of sheep, (Gen. iv. 2.) as were 
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the greater number of the ancient patriarchs. When 
men began to multiply, and to follow different em- 
ployments, Jabel, son of Lamech and his wife Adah, 
was acknowledged as father, that is, founder, of shep- 
herds and nomades, Gen. iv. 20. God sometimes 
takes the name of Shepherd of Israel, (Isa. x]. 11.) and 
kings, both in Scripture, and ancient writers, are dis- 
tinguished by the title of shepherds of the people. 


The prophets often inveigh against the shepherds of 


Israe], against the kings who feed themselves and 
neglect their flocks; who distress, ill-treat, seduce 
and lead them astray. (See Ezek. xxxiv. 10,sq.; Num. 
xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxij. 17; Isa. xl. 11; xliv. 28; 
Judith xi. 15.) 

The Lord says, (Isa. lxiii. 11.) that he brought his 
people through the Red sea, with their shepherds; 
that is, Moses, Aaron and the chief of the people at 
their head. Micah says, (v. 5.) that the Lord shall 
raise seven shepherds over his people, and an eighth 
over the land of Assyria, to bring from thence the 
people of Israel. ‘These seven or eight shepherds are 


taken to be the seven princes confederate with Darius, 


son of Hystaspes, who killed Smerdis the Magian, 
who had seized the empire of Persia, after the death 
of Cambyses. 

The Messiah is often called a shepherd. “TI will 
set up shepherds over them, which shall feed them,” 
Jer. xxiii. 4,5. Isaiah (xl. 11.) speaks in the same 
manner: “He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, 
he shall’ gather the lambs with his arms, and gently 
lead those that are with young.” And Zechariah 
: or 7.) says, “Awake, O sword, against my shep- 

rd, against the man that is my fellow, saith the 
Lord of hosts. Smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
shall be scattered, and I will turn my hand upon the 
little ones.” Christ refers this passage to his passion, 
(Matt. xxvi. 31.) and elsewhere takes on himself the 
title of the good shepherd, who gives his life for his 
sheep, Jobn x. 11, 14,15. Paul calls him the great 
shepherd of the sheep, (Heb. xiii. 20.) and Peter 

ives oe the appellation of prince of shepherds, 1 

is. v. 4 

is the passage just referred to, our Saviour says, 
the good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep ; 
that he knows them, and they know him; that they 
hear his voice, and follow him; that he goes before 
them; that no one shall force them out of his hands, 
and that he calls them by their name. These, how- 
ever, being all incidents taken from the custom of the 
country, are by no means so striking to us as they 
must have been to those who heard our Lord, and 
who every day witnessed such methods of conducting 
this domesticated animal. The hireling, or bad shep- 
herd, forsakes the sheep, and the thief enters not by 
the door of the sheep-fold, but climbs in another way. 

' SHEREZER, a Jew of Babylon, who, with Regem- 
melech, consulted the priests of the temple concern- 

oN of the fifth month, Zech. vii. 2. 

HESHACH, see Basyton, p. 129. 

SHESHATL, a giant, a son or descendant of Anak, 
driven from Hebron, with his brethren Ahiman and 
‘Talmai, as Caleb, son of Jephunneh, Josh. xv. 14. 

SHES. ZZAR, a prince of Judah, to whom 
Cyrus restored the sacred vessels of the temple which 
had been carried to Babylon by Nebuchadnozzar, 
Ezra i. 8. fi rm) , 

SHEW BREAD, see Brean. 
Pe pees BBOLE' eben . oe apa had sane ae 

mmonites, the men ‘aim were jealous of the 
advantage obtained by the tribes beyond Jordan, and 
complained loudly — ay had not been called to 
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that expedition. Jephthah answered with much 
moderation ; but that did not prevent the Ephraimites 
from using contemptuous language toward the men 
of Gilead. They taunted them with being only fugi- 
tives from Ephraim and Manasseh, a kind of bustards, 
that belonged to neither of the two tribes. A war 
ensued, and the men of Gilead killed a great number 
of Ephraim ; after which they set guards at all the 
passes of Jordan, and when an Ephraimite who had 
escaped, came to the river side, and desired to pass 
over, they asked him if he were not an Epbraimite ? 
If he said No, they bade him pronounce Shibboleth ; 
but he pronouncing it Sibboleth, according to the dic- 
tion of the Ephraimites, they killed him. In this wa 
there fell 42,000 Ephraimites, Judg. xii. This inei- 
dent should not be passed over without observing, 
that it affords proof of dialectical variations among 
the tribes of the same nation, and speaking the same 
language, in those early days. ‘There can be no won- 
der, therefore, if we find in later ages the same word 
written different ways, according to the pronunciation 
of different tribes, or of different colonies or residents 
of the Hebrew people : whence various pointings, &c, 
That this continued, is evident from the peculiarities 
of the Galilean dialect, by which Peter was discover 
ed to be of that district. 

The term Shibboleth signifies an ear of corn, and 
also stream. In this ease it is probably to be taken in 
the latter sense, as the Ephraimites would thus be 
understood to ask permission to pass over the stream. 
(Comp. Ps. Ixix. 15; Isa. xxvii. 12. Heb.) 

SHIBMAH, or Sremau, a city of Reuben, Numb. 
xxxii. 88; Josh. xiii. 19. Isaiah (xvi. 8, 9.) speaks of 
the vines of Sibmah, which were cut down by the 
enemies of the Moabites ; for that people had taken 
the city of Sibmah, (Jer. xlviii. 32.) and others of 
Reuben, after this tribe was carried into captivit 
by Tiglath-pileser, 1 Chron. v.26; 2 Kings xv. 29, 
Jerome says that between Heshbon and Sibmah there 
was hardly the distance of five hundred paces. 

SHICRON, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 11.) thougnat 
to have been yielded to Simeon. 

SHIELD, a piece of defensive armor. (See Ar- 
mor.) God is often called the shield of his people, 
(Gen. xv. 1; Ps. v. 12.) as are also princes and great 
men, 2 Sam. i. 21. 

SHIGGAION, (Ps. vii. title,) and Sureronorn, 
(Hab. iii. 1;) probably song, or song of praise ; per- 
haps some particular species of ode. R. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH, see Lisnaru. 

SHILOAH, see Srroam. 

I. SHILOH. This term is used (Gen, xlix. 10.) to 
denot; the Messiah, the coming of whom Jacob fore- 
tells in these words: “The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come, and unto bim shall the gathering 
of thie people be.” It must be admitted, however, 
that the signification of the word is not well ascertain- 
ed. Some translate, “The sceptre shall not depart 
fron Judah till he comes to whom it belongs.” 
Others, till the coming of the peace-maker, or the 
pacific, or of prosperity, (shalah signifying to be in 
peace, or prosperity.) Some of the rabbins have taken 
the name Shiloh for a city of this name in Palestine, 
and render, “the sceptre shall not be taken from 
Judah, till it comes to Shiloh.” “It has ceased, it has 
finished,” says Le Clerc, “till it be taken from him, 
to be given to Saul, at Shiloh.” But, as Calmet asks, 
where is it said, that Saul was acknowledged king, 
or consecrated at Shiloh? And if it be understood 
of Jeroboam, son of Nebat, the matter is equally un- 
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ewrtain. Scripture mentions no assembly at Shiloh 
that admitted him king. 

The Septuagint read ye, shellu, that is, (b7ex) He 
whose it is, he to whom it belongs, meaning the scep- 
tre before mentioned, as Capellus observes ; for in the 
original and best edition of their version, as Justin 
Martyr affirmed, this ys» was rendered, He for whom 
it is reserved, as it now stands in the Alexandrian 
manuscript. The Samaritan copy has abw, which is 
the same in the Chaldee dialect as bv. Onkelos, the 
Jerusalem Targum, the Syriac, the Arabic and Aquila, 
speak the same sense. According to this reading, 
then, the sense is this: T'he sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a governor from between his feet, until 
He chall have come, whose right the sceptre is, and until 
the nations shall obey him, that is, have been governed 
by him. A prediction which, as Mede well observes, 
was afterwards applied and explained by our Saviour 
himself, in those words, “And this gospel of the 
kingdom [of Christ] shall be preached in all the 
world, for a witness unto al] nations, and then shall 
the end come;” (Matt. xxiv. 14.) that is, the end of 
the Jewish state. 

But how did the sceptre depart from Judah when 
Shilon came? First, it actually had departed in the 
transference of the public government to the Herod 
family, und by the intrusion of the Romans. ‘This is 
usually held to be an adequate answer to the prophecy ; 
but Mr. Taylor thinks there is a better:—Our Lord 
was the onty branch of David’s family entitled to rule, 
and he dying without issue, the ruling branch of Da- 
vid’s family becaine extinct; so that, after his death, 
there was no longer any possibility of the continu- 
ance of the kingly office, in the direct proper line of 
David. The person who should have held the sceptre 
was dead: the direct descent of the family expired 
with him; and, consequently, the sceptre was bond 
fide departed: since, (1.) it was actually swayed by a 
stranger, and strangers, (Herod and the Romans,) and, 
(2.) no one who could possibly claim it, though he 
might have been of a collateral branch of David’s 
house, could have been the direct legal claimant by 
birthright. 

This statement appears to be supported by the 
manner in which the sons of David by Bathsheba are 
recorded: (2 Sam. y. 14.) “These sons were born to 
David, afler he was king in Jerusalem, Shammuah, 
Shobab, Nathan, Solomon:” which, in 1 Chron. iii. 
5. are thus reckoned, “Shimea, Shobab, Nathan, Sol- 
omon, four, of Bathshua [Bathsheba] the daughter of 
Ammiel.” Now we know that David had promised 
Bathsheba that one of her sons should succeed him: 
Shimea died in his infancy; (2 Sam. xii. 15, &c.) 
nothing is recorded of Shobab; perhaps he also died 
young. 'Thisreduces the sons of Bathsheba to two— 
Nathan and Solomon. For what reason Solomon (the 

younger) was preferred before Nathan (the elder) we 
et not, unless on account of the promise of God 
referred to below ; but we ought to consider, (1.) that 
none of the sons of David, born before he reigned in 
Jerusalem could claim succession to his whole king- 
dom, on the principles adopted in the East. (See 
Geneatoey.) (2.) That the first sons born to him in 
Jerusalem, appear to be by his connection with Bath- 
sheba: so that in one of them, as first born after he 
was there established king over all Israel, the natural 
right to the crown vested, by usage. But, (3.) we 
tind (2 Sam. vii. 12.) that the son who should proceed 
out of the bowels of David, was to be his successor. 
‘The question is, whether Solomon was born at this 
time, or whether, as this promise respected a future 
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event, Solomon was not begotten after it and in ful. 
filment of it? However that might be, it is very 
credible that the sons of David, by Bathsheba, were 
reduced to two, Nathan and Solomon ; and that, what- 
ever right Nathan might bave to the crown, descend- 
ing in his line, centred in Heli, the father of Mary ; 
as Solomon haying actually reigned, transmitted the 
crown in his posterity, in which line it centred in 
Joseph. The union of these two lines (and we know 
of no third line to oppose them) was completed in the 
person of Jesus; and when he expired, the claims of 
both lines of descent expired with him. 

This agrees perfectly with the ancient rendering 
“he whose right it is;” for, (1.) the right and title haa 
long lain dormant, and involved in obscurity, till the 
enrolment at Bethlehem brought it forth, though, no 
doubt, very cautiously, to light: (2.) though it vested 
in the ancestors of Joseph, after the return from the 
captivity, yet another branch also had its claims: so 
that (3.) Jesus was the first person who, by uniting in 
himself the claim of sors lines of descent from Da- 
vid, could be especially denoted and described, as he 
whose indisputable and unequivocal right it was to 
occupy the throne of the whole Hebrew nation. See 
GENEALOGY. 

IJ. SHILOH, or Sino, a famous city of Ephraim, 
(Josh, xviii. xix. xxi.) 12 miles from Shechem, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, or 10, according to Jerome. Here 
Joshua assembled the people to make the second dis- 
tribution of the Land of Promise, (Josh. xviii.) and 
here the tabernacle of the Lord was set up, when they 
were settled in the country, cb. xix.51. The ark and 
the tabernacle continued at Shiloh, from A. M. 2560, 
to A. M. 2888, when it was taken by the Philistines, 
under the administration of the high-priest Eli. At 
Shiloh Samuel began to prophesy, (1 Sam. iv. 1.) and 
here the prophet Abhijah dwelt, 1 Kings xiv. 2. Jer- 
emiah foretold that the temple of Jerusalem should be 
reduced to the same condition as Shiloh was, Jer. vii. 
13, 14; xxvi. 6. 

SHIMEAH, brother of David, and father of Jona- 
than and Jonadab, 2 Sam. xiii. 3; xxi. 21.—There 
were others of this name, of whom nothing particular 
is known. 

SHIMET, son of Gera, a kinsman of Saul, who, 
when David was obliged to retire from Jerusalem, 
began to curse him, and to throw stones, 2 Sam. xvi. 
5. When he returned to Jerusalem, however, after 
the defeat and death of Absalom, Shimei hastened 
with the men of Judah, and with a thousand men of 
Benjamin, and threw himself at his feet, imploring 
him to forgive his fault. Abishai, son of Zeruiah, ex- 
postulated in an angry manner, but David disapproved 
Abishai’s zeal, and promised Shimei, with an oath, 
that he would not put him to death. He kept his 
promise, but before his death he recommended to Sol- 
omon not to let Shimei go entirely unpunished, but to 
exercise his discretion upon him. Solomon confined 
Shimei to Jerusalem, where be dwelt for three years, 
when some of his slaves ran away, and took sanctuary 
with Achish in Gath. Shimei followed, and brought 
them to Jerusalem ; but the king, being informed of 
it, had him put to death. 

The conduct of both David and Solomon, in rela- 
tion to Shimei, having been frequently carped at, the 
following remarks upon their conduct by Mr. Taylor 
are worthy attention :— 

David’s charge to Solomon refers to three persons 
of three different descriptions ; (1.) to Joab ; who is 
clearly consigned to punishment; (2.) to the sons of 
Barzillai, who are clearly recommended to favor; 
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and (3.) to Shimei, who is neither sentenced to pun- 
ishment, absolutely, nor to safety, absolutely ; but is 
recommended to be treated according to his eveninal 
demerits. Thus understood, the passage reads to this 
effect :—“ Shimei did not shed blood, as Joab did; he 
only cursed me with a grievous curse ; and that I for- 
gave him, swearing to him by the Lord. Now 1 would 
advise thee not to let him go at large with impunity, 
nor (,) to bring down his hoary head to the grave by 
bloody execution ; but do as thy wisdom shall direct 
thee,”—i. e. steer a middle course. Solomon’s subse- 
quent conduct proves the accuracy of this view of the 
passage: he confined Shimei to Jerusalem, where he 
was under strict inspection and vigilance ; and when 
he had violated the conditions of his safety, he was 
punished for his presumption ; which illustrates the 
observation of David, “for thou art a wise sovereign, 
and knowest in what manner to treat a man who is a 
rebel in his heart, therefore dangerous to thy crown; 

et one who has been solemnly pardoned by me for 
his former misconduct; and who has not miscon- 
ducted himself towards thee.” There are several 
other persons of the same name, but of no importance. 

SHIMSHAT, a secretary who, with Rehum, the 
chancellor, wrote to Artaxerxes against the Jews, re- 
cently returned from captivity, Ezra iv. 8. A. M. 
3470. 

SHINAR, a province of Babylonia, and thought 
by some writers to be the plain between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, Gen. x. 10; Is. xi. 11; Zech. v. 
11. See Mesoporamia. 

SHIP. Among the perplexities which occur in 
reading the sacred Scriptures, none are greater than 
those which arise from the use of technical words and 
phrases, terms peculiar to certain professions, and em- 

loved in their own restricted and appropriate sense. 

ew persons of one business understand the direc- 
tions, or the descriptive appeliations, of another; few 
are the land-men who understand properly the terms 
used by seamen even in our own nautical country ; 
and should a voyager insert verbatim the orders given 
by the captain or officers, on board the ship in which 
he sailed, what proportion of his readers, who were 
not maritime men, would comprehend their mean- 
ing? These remarks will suggest an apology for er- 
rors committed by men of learning in translation; 
and they may restrain those sneers, which unreflect- 
ing persons sometimes throw out against such de- 
scriptions of nautical affairs, in our version of the 
sacred writings, which involve obscurities or other 
difficulties. Among the most prominent of these 
instances is the history of Paul’s voyage, in Acts 
xxvii. and which has been thought so utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the nature of things, that some writers, 
in exposing the ignorance of the author of this book 
on sea affairs, have exposed themselves to the impu- 
tation of, at least, equal ignorance in learning; and 
of more than equal inconsiderateness, if not perverse- 
ness of mind. 

The sacred historian says, (verse 29.) “ Fearing lest 
they should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four 
anchors out of the stern.” This has been thought to 
be an insurmountable objection. Four anchors! 
when our largest men-of-war would have but two; 
and, certainly, would not cast four anchors, and all 
four from the stern! But, if we inquire into the form 
and construction of these anchors, and if it should 
appear, that they were not like our own, the subject 
will assume a different aspect. And such is the mat- 
ter of fact. Instead of translating ayxi'gus téasagas, 
**four anchors,” it should have been rendered “the 
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four-fluked anchor,” the anchor which had four points, 
flukes, for holding the ground. We have such an- 
chors represented in books of antiquities, and we 
know further, that such are used in the East, to this 
day, from representations furnished by Bruce and 
Norden. Understand Luke, therefore, as saying, 
“ We threw out the best anchor we had; that most 
likely to hold the ground, and to keep us from driving; 
even the four-fluked anchor, that it might hold us 
back from striking against the rocks,” and the sup- 
posed absurdity disappears at once. If the sailors 
let go but one anchor, from the stern, they might 
fairly enough, as verse 30 informs us, pretend to carry 
out other anchors (whether four-fluked, or not) from 
the prow of the ship: i. e. affecting to moor the ves- 
sel head and stern. 

The next difficulty is well stated in Doddridge’s 
note on the passage: (verse 40.) “‘ When they had 
weighed the anchors, they committed the ship to the sea.’ 
Some rather choose to render this, that having cut 
[away] the anchors, they left them in the sea: and the 
original indeed is dubious, and will admit of either 
sense: megredivtes Tue c&yxveac, éluw slg Tiv Sudaooay. 
(See De Dieu, in loc.) Loosing the rudder-bands ; 
avévtes Tug Cevztigias Tay myduiiwy. Dr. Benson ob- 
serves, agreeably to the judgment of Grotius, that 
their ships in those days had commonly two rudders, 
one on each side, which were fastened to the ship by 
bands or chains; and on loosing these bands, the 
rudders sunk deeper into the sea, and by their weight 
rendered the ship less subject to be overset by the 
winds. (Elist. vol. ii. page 256.) But it seems rather, 
thatthe rudders had been fastened before, when they 
had let the vessel drive; and were now loosened, 
when they had need of them to steer her into the 
creek: and after they had just been throwing out 
their corn to lighten the ship, it is not easy to suppose 
they should immediately contrive a method to in- 
crease the weight of it. ‘That they had frequently two 
rudders to their ships, Bochart and Elsner have con- 
firmed by several authorities. (See Bochart. Hieroz, 
Part. ii. lib. 4. cap. 1. page 453. and Elsn. Observ. 
vol. i. page 488, 489.”) 

The rudder-bands were, as Mr. Taylor has shown , 
from the representations still extant of ancient ships, 
a kind of brace for the purpose of keeping the rud- 
der steady, and preventing its action against the side 
of the vessel; in fact, without some such confine- 
ment a current of water rushing from under the ship, 
against the broad part of the rudder, would carry it 
away, in spite of the strongest arm that might endeay- 
or to retain it. At the same time, the bands pre- 
vented that entire play, or freedom of the instrument, 
which was occasionally necessary. These, then, 
were knocked off, says Luke; so that the steersman 
had greater scope for the exertions of his arms, as 
circumstances required, than he could possibly have 
while they remained in their places. 

There are two words used to describe vessels in 
Isa. xxxiii. 21. “Therein shall go no galley [.Ani, 
ship] with oars ; nor gallant ship” [Tz addir] ; where 
tzi seems to be the name of a capacious vessel, a ves- 
sel of considerable tonnage. (See also Numb. xxiv. 24; 
Ezek. xxx. 9; Dan. xi. 80.) In Jonah i. 5, we have 
another word, sephineh, for a ship: “Jonah had de- 
scended into the sides of sephineh;” but this seems 
to be a Chaldee word. Here are, then, several kinds 
of ships, which were known to the Hebrews. 

The most complete description of an ancient ship 
however, is that furnished by the prophet Ezekcrel, 
(ch. xxvii.) when comparing the commereial city of 
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Tyre to one of those magnificent constructions, by 
means of which she carried on her commerce. 

For the Sarrs or Tarsuisn, see TARSHISH. 

SHIPHRAH, one of the midwives of Egypt, who 
preserved the Hebrew children, Exod. i. 15. 

SHISHAK, aking of Egypt, who declared war 
against Rehoboam king of Judah, in the fifth year of 
his reign. He entered Judea with an innumerable 
multitude of people, out of Egypt, the countries of 
Lubim, of Suchim, and of Cush, captured the strong- 
est places in the country, and carried away from Je- 
rusalem the treasures of the Lord’s house, and of the 
king’s palace, as well as the golden bucklers of Sol- 
omon. Jeroboam baving secured the friendship of 
Shishak, his territories were not invaded, 2 Chron. 
xii.; 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26. See Eeyrr, p. 373, and 
Puaraou. 

SHITTIM, a valuable kind of wood, of which 
Moses made the greater part of the tables, altars and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. Jerome says, 
“ The shittim wood grows in the deserts of Arabia, 
that it is like white thorn in its color and leaves, but 
not in its size, for the tree is so large, that it affords 
very long planks. ‘The wood is hard, tough, smooth, 
without knots, and extremely beautiful; so that the 
rich and curious make screws of it for their presses. 
It does not grow in cultivated places, nor in any 
other places of the Roman empire, but only in the 
deserts of Arabia.” He also says, that shittuym wood 
resembles white thorn, and is of admirable beauty, 
solidity, strength and smoothness. From this de- 
scription, it is thought he means the black Acacia, 
which is found in the deserts of Arabia, and the 
wood of which is very common about mount Sinai, 
on the mountains which border on the Red sea, and 
is so hard and solid as to be almost incorruptible. It 
is by no means certain, however, that the Acacia is 
the word described by the Hebrew shittim. The 
LXX, unable to identify it, have rendered the word, 
“incorruptible wood.” 

SHOBACH, general of the army of Hadadezer, 
king of Syria, was defeated by David at Helam, 2 
Sam. x. 16, &c. 

SHOBI, son of Nahash, of the city of Rabbah, 
came with Barzillai to meet David when he fled from 
Absalom, and brought him refreshments, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 27. 

SHOCOH, see Socoun. 

SHOES. Among the Hebrews, women of fashion 
and property wore very valuable shoes, of which the 
instance of Judith affords proof, chap. xvi. 9. The 
military shoe, as we see from Moses, was sometimes 
of metal, (Deut. xxxiii. 25.) and from the description 
of the armor of Goliah, we find he had boots of brass, 
1 Sam. xvii. 6. Homer gives to his heroes boots of 
brass, others of copper. Inthe army of Antiochus the 


Great, luxury was so great, that most of the soldiers: 


had golden nails under their shoes. See Sanpat. 

SHOULDER. To give or lend the shoulder, for 
bearing a burden, signifies to submit to servitude ; 
Gen. xlix. 15. The preacher advises his pupil to 
submit his shoulder to the yoke of wisdom, Ecclus. 
vi. 26. Baruch (ii. 21.) advises the captive Jews at 
Babylon to submit their shoulders to king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that they might live more comfortably under 
his government. In a contrary sense, Scripture calls 
that a rebellious shoulder, (Neh. ix. 29.) which will 
not submit to the yoke. (See Zeph. iii. 9.) 

Marks of honor and command were worn on the 
shoulder; and Job, (xxxi. 36.) when he desires of 
God to decide his cause: “Surely 1 would take it 
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upon my snoulder, and bind it as a crown to me.” 
Isaiah (ix. 6.) says, that the Messiah shall bear the 
insignia of his government on his shoulder; and 
God promises Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, to give him 
“the key of the house of David, and to lay it upon his 
shoulder.” 

The respect paid by offering the shoulder of ani- 
mals to God, and to men of distinetion, as the most 
delicate part, should not be overlooked. So the 
shoulder of the heave-offering, at the consecration of 
priests was to be sanctified, (Exod. xxix. 27.) and the 
shoulder of the Nazarite’s offering was to be waved, 
Numb. xvi. 19. So Samuel showed a mark of the 
greatest respect to Saul, by reserving the shoulder 
for his eating, (1 Sam. ix. 24.) i. e. he treated him as 
king elect. It is probable that the right shoulder had 
the preéminence ; and this became the property of 
the priest who officiated. (Compare Lev. vii. 32, 34; 
Will 25 5, ix. Qh) 

I. aes: of Asher, daughter to Heber, 1 Chron. 
vii. 32. 

II. SHUAH, daughter of Hirah the Adullamite, and 
wife of the patriarch Judah. She was mother of Er, 
Onan, and Shelah, Gen. xxxviii. 2. 

SHUAL, a country in Israel, which the Philistines 
invaded in the time of Saul, (1 Sam. xiii. 17.) but the 
situation of it is not known. 

SHUBAEL, son of Amram, and father of Jehdei- 
ah, (1 Chron. xxiv. 20.) was head of the thirteenth 
order among the twenty-four families of the Levites, 
1 Chron. xxv. 20. 

SHUHAM, son of Dan; head of a family, Numb. 
xxvi. 42. In the parallel passage, Gen. xlvi. 23, it is 
Husurm. 

SHULAMITE, or Sunamrrn, the name of the 
bride in Canticles, vi. 13. See Canticxes, p. 249. 

SHUMATHITES were the inhabitants of Shema, 
(Josh. xv. 26.) or sons of Shobal, 1 Chron. ii. 53. 

SHUNEM, a city of Issachar, Josh. xix. 18. The 
Philistines encamped at Shunem, in the great field 
or plain of Esdraelon; (1 Sam. xxviii. 4.) and Saul 
encamped at Gilboa. Eusebius places Shunem five 
miles south of Tabor. He also mentions a place 
called Sanim, in Acrabatene, in the neighborhood of 
Sebaste, or Samaria. 

SHUR, a city in Arabia Petrzea, which gave name 
to the desert of Shur, Gen. xvi. 7; Exod. xv. 22; 1 
Sam. xv. 7; xxvii. 8. See Exonus, p. 404. 

J. SHUSHAN, (Ps. lx.) or SHosHannim, (Ps. xlv. 
Ixix.) the name of a musical instrument. The word 
signifies a lily, or lilies ; and if the instrument were so 
named from its similarity to this flower, we might 
understand the cymbal. 

II. SHUSHAN, or Susay, the capital city of Elam, 
or Persia, (Dan. viii. 2.) on the river Ulai. It was the 
winter residence of the Persian kings, after Cyrus. 
Here Daniel had the vision of the ram and he-goat in 
the third year of Belshazzar, Dan. viii. Nehemiah 
was also at Shushan, when he obtained from Arta- 
xerxes permission to return into Judea, and-to repair 
the walls of Jerusalem, Neh. i. 1. 

The present Shouster, the capital of Chuzistan, is 
generally believed to be the ancient Susa; but Mr. 
Kinneir rather thinks the ruins about thirty-five miles 
west of Shouster are those of that ancient residence 
of royalty, “stretching not less, perhaps, than twelve 
miles from one extremity to the other. They occupy 
an immense space between the rivers Kerah and 
Abzal; and, like the ruins of Ctesiphon, Babylon 
and Kufa, consist of hillocks of ee and rubbish 
coyered with broken pieces of brick and colored tile 
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The largest is a mile in circumference, and nearly 
one hundred feet in height; another, not quite so 
high, is double the circuit. They are formed of clay 
and pieces of tile, with irregular layers of brick and 
mortar, five or six feet in thickness, to serve, as it 
should seem, as a kind of prop to the mass. Large 
blocks of marble, covered with hieroglyphics, are not 
unfrequently here discovered by the Arabs, when 
digging in search of hidden treasure ; and at the foot 
of the most elevated of the pyramids (ruins) stands 
the tomb of Daniel, a small and apparently a modern 
building, erected on the spot where the relics of that 
prophet are believed to rest.” Major Rennel coin- 
cides in the opinion that these ruins represent the 
ancient Shusa; but Dr. Vincent determines for 
Shouster. The site of Shusa is now a gloomy wil- 
derness, infested by lions, hyenas, and other beasts 
of prey, the dread of whom compelled Mr. Monteith 
and Mr. Kinneir to take shelter for the night within 
the walls that encompass Daniel’s tomb, a small mod- 
ern building, which is supposed to mark the site of 
the prophet’s place of sepulture. : 

SIBBECHAT, a hero in David’s army, who killed 
the giant Saph, in the battle of Gob, or Gazer, 2 Sam. 
xxi. 18. 

SIBMAH, see Sureman. 

SIBRAIM, or Sasarim, the northern boundary of 
the Land of Promise. Ezekiel says, (chap. xlvii. 16.) 
it lay between the confines of Hamath and Damascus. 

SICHAR, see Suecurem. 

SIDON, or Zipon, now called Saide, is a celebrat- 
ed city of Pheenicia, on the Mediterranean sea, north 
of Tyre and Sarepta. It is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world, (Gen. xlix. 13.) and is believed to 
have been founded by Sidon, the eldest son of Ca- 
naan. Inthe time of Homer, the Sidonians were 
eminent for their trade and commerce, their wealth 
and eorey: Upon the division of Canaan among 
the tribes by Joshua, Sidon fell to the lot of Asher ; 
(Josh. xix. 28.) but that tribe never succeeded in ob- 
taining possession, Judg. i. 31. The Sidonians con- 
tinued long under their own government and kings, 
though sometimes tributary to the kings of Tyre. 
They were subdued, successively, by the Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Seleucidee and Romans, the latter of 
whom deprived them of their freedom. Many of the 
inhabitants of Sidon became followers of our Saviour, 
(Mark iii. 8.) and there was a Christian church there, 
when Paul visited it on his voyage to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 3. It is at present, like most of the other 
Turkish towns in Syria, dirty and full of ruins, 
though there is a considerable trade carried on there. 
Its present population is estimated at from 8000 to 
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Among the medals of Sidon collected by Mr. Tay- 
lor, are some with a Greek inscription, “to the Sido- 
nian goddess,” which agrees exactly with the appel- 
lation in 1 Kings xi. 5, 83: “ Ashtoreth, goddess of 
the Sidonians.” They have also Pheenician inscrip- 
tions on them, and the date is supposed to be 155— 
183, from the era of the Secleucide. 

SIGN, a token, or whatever serves to express, or 
represent, another thing. Thus the Lord gave to 
Noah the rainbow, asa sign of his covenant, (Gen. ix. 
¥y, se and for the same purpose he appointed cir- 
cumcision to Abraham, Gen. xvii. 11. (See also 
Exod. iii. 12; Judg. vi. 17.) In Isa. vii. 18, the word 
is used for a prophetic similitude, “ Behold, I and the 
children whom the Lord hath given me, are for signs 
and for wonders in Israel.” (See also Ezek. iv. 3, 
and Eg, ad fi 
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SIHON, king of the Amorites, on refusing passage 


to the Hebrews, and coming to attack them, was him- 
self slain, his army routed, (Numb. xxi. 21—24; 
Deut. i. 4; ii. 24, 26, 30; Ps. exxxv. 11; exxxvi. 19., 
and his dominions distributed among Israel. 

SIHOR, a river, by some thought to be the Nile, 
but more probably the little river in the south of Ju 
dah. (See Josh. xiii. 3, and Eeypr, River or.) [hb 
Is. xxiii. 3, and Jer. ii. 18, this name must necessarily 
be understood of the Nile. R. 

SILAS, (Acts xv. 22.) and Smvanus, (2 Cor.i. 193 
the former name being a contraction of the latter 
one of the chief men among the first disciples, and 
thought by some to have been of the number of the 
seventy. On occasion of a dispute at Antioch, on the 
observance of the legal ceremonies, Paul and Barna- 
bas were chosen to go to Jerusalem, to advise with 
the apostles ; and they returned with Judas and Silas. 
Silas joined himself to Paul; and after Paul and 
Barnabas had separated, (Acts xv. 837—41. A. D. 51) 
he accompanied Paul to visit the churches of Syria 
and Cilicia, and the towns and provinces of Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, Galatia and Macedonia, &c. See Paut. 

Silas was very useful in preaching the gospel, (2 
Cor. i, 19.) and some refer to him what Paul says to 
the Corinthians: (2 Cor. viii. 18, 19.) “And we have 
sent with him the brother, whose praise is in the gos- 
pel, throughout all the churches; and not that only, 
but who was also chosen of the churches to travel 
with us, with this grace which is administered by us 
to the glory of the same Lord,” &c. Peter convey- 
ed his First Epistle to the persons to whom he ad- 
dressed it by the hand of Silas, whom he ealls “a 
faithful brother.” 

SILK. The question whether silk were known to 
the ancients may seem, at first sight, to have little re- 
lation to biblical inquiry ; but it leads to matters of 
some importance. For when we read in the Acts, of 
Lydia, a seller of purple, we are naturally led to in- 
quire what was the subject of that color; was it 
woollen, or linen, or cotton ? ‘To answer these ques- 
tions properly, demands some previous inquiry. It is 
certain that silk was imported into Europe, ages be- 
fore the silk-worm that produces it; and it much. 
resembled the hanks, known at present, in form, color 
and substance. In this state it was called holoserica, 
or whole silk; and a method was discovered of sep- 
arating the threads, and working them up again, ina 
thinner state, so that when woven the web resembled 
the modern gauze. It appears that Pamphila, a 
woman of Coa, first practised this art; and that the 
Coan vests, which were so transparent as to be called 
by a poet “woven air,’ were of this manufacture ; 
though it is possible that they might originally be of 
cotton, or fine muslin. Silk was manufactured at Tyre 
and Berytus, as well singly, as intermixed with other 
materials. If so, it might easily form dresses for the 
use of the rich man inthe parable, who wore purple. 
But this leads to inquiry, whether purple were silk. 

It is well known that the dress of the Roman no- 
bility was purple; but Ammianus Marcellinus com- 
plains that “the celebrated silk of the Seres anciently 
composed the dress of the Roman nobility, but was, 
in his days, the extravagant and indiscriminate cloth- 
ing of the lower ranks.” Here the silk is synony- 
mous with purple; or it is stained with purple; as 
in the Hippolytus of Seneca, Act ii, sce. 1. 

Juvenal says, that “formerly the provinces were 
not plundered of their property, of conchylia Coa, the 
purple dyed at Coa; vestes Coe conchyhate, that is, 
purpura infecte, says a commentator, These, as we 
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have seen, might be of silk. It may well be thought, 
that silk, in different states, would receive different 
appellations ; in its entire state holosericum, in another 
state byssus, in its thinnest and dyed state hysginum, 
or bombycinum, which certainly was a state of ex- 
treme thinness; whence we find Martial alluding to 
its transparency : (viii, 68.) “Femineum lucet sic per 
bombycina corpus.” And Apuleius (Metam. x.) no- 
tices the same. Isidorus, in his Glossary, explains 
bombycinare, by “to make purple ;” bombycinatores, 
by “those who dye purple.” Suidas also says, “ bys- 
sus is dyed purple ;” and Hesychius explains byssinon 
by porphyrion, purple. It is true that these authorities 
are mostly later than Luke; yet, if we may rely on 
them, they prove sufficiently that the “ purple ” of that 
sacred writer might be silk. 

If these notions be correct, they illustrate the ex- 
treme efteminacy of the rich man in the parable ; 
they add to our acquaintance with the history of 

ydia; they show the prodigality of the mother of 
darlots, (Rey. xvii. 4.) who was clad in purple and 
scarlet; silk of the most costly and gaudy colors, the 
favorite dress of public prostitutes; nor less the cause 
of the lamentations of the merchants, who had _ lost 
her custom for “ purple, and silk, and scarlet;” (chap. 
xviii. 12.) that is to say, for silk in its thinner and dyed 
state, the bombycina already described ; also silk in 
its more solid texture, and perhaps tissued or bro- 
eaded ; or rather enriched with gold, silver, and pearls, 
as Mr. Morier describes the dress of the queen of 
Persia: “rendered so cumbersome by the quantity 
of jewels embroidered on it, that she could scarcely 
move under its weight. Her trowsers, in particular, 
were so engrafted with pearl, that they looked more 
like a piece of mosaic than wearing apparel.” (‘Trav. 
vol. ii. p. 61.) 

That silk is expressly mentioned in this passage of 
the Revelation, under the term sericum, is clear; also, 
that the royal dress of Herod Agrippa, which reflect- 
ed the rays of light in such a manner as to give him 
the appearance of a deity, though covered with gold, 
was of silk, isnot improbable. Further evidence that 
silk was known, and in fact, was common, though 
costly, among the ancients, might be deduced from 
the Herculaneum pictures; the changing and inter- 
woven colors of certain dresses—transparent dresses, 
worn by the women dancers, exceed what may be 
thought possible in cotton. 

Further, our translators render Prov. xxxi. 22, 
“She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, [brocaded, 
suppose,] her clothing is silk and purple.” Not pur- 

le in the sense of bombycina or gauze, perhaps, (un- 
ess any suppose this gauze was a transparericy over 
the silk petticoat, as the term rendered “clothing ” 
denotes,) but, referring to the Tyrian dye, the color. 
It seems difficult to deny that if Solomon’s ships 
sailed to India, they might import specimens of silk ; 
but how far the article could be used by “virtuous 
women” generally, may be questioned; however 
closely such good housewives might resemble “ mer- 
chant ships which bring their lading from afar.” Yet, 
if silk were known in Judea, in the days of Solomon, 
it might with much certainty be supposed to be 
known to Ezekiel, (chap. xvi. 10, 18.) or it might be 
known to him in Persia, although of great rarity in 
Judea; for Aristotle describes silk as an Assyrian 
manufacture. Our translators have with great judg- 
ment restricted to the margin of Gen, xli. 42, “ Pha- 
raoh arrayed Joseph in vestures of silk.” It is more 
probable that “fine linen, as in the text, (or the calico 
muslin of modern days,) is the article there intended. 
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Perhaps, in those early days the production of silk 


was restricted to China, 

SILOAM, Srnox, or Sino, a fountain under the 
walls of Jerusalem, on the east, between the city and 
the brook Kidron, It is, no doubt, the same as En- 
rogel, or the fuller’s fountain, Josh, xv. 73 xviii, 16; 
2 Sam. xvii. 17; 1 Kingsi.9. Josephus often speaks 
of the waters of Siloam, and says, that when Nebu- 
chadnezzar besieged Jerusalem, they imereased ; and 
that the same |happened when ‘Titus besieged the 
city. Isaiah (viii, 6.) intimates, that the waters of 
Siloam flowed gently and without noise: “ Foras 
much as this people refuseth the waters of Siloah, 
that go softly.’ 

Reland says (Antiq. Heb. part iv. cap. 6.) that there 
was a custom of drawing water out of the fountain 
of Siloam, and pouring it out before the Lord, in the 
temple, at the time of evening sacrifice ; and to this 
there seems to be some allusion in John vii. 87, ‘That 
Siloam was the nearest fountain, and not far from tho 
temple, appears by our map of Jerusalem, which also 
contributes to the better understanding of the narra 
tive of the man blind from his birth, who was direct: 
ed by our Lord to “wash in the pool of Siloam,” 
Whiston connected the last verse of John viii. with 
the first of chap. ix. thus— Jesus concealed himself, 
and withdrew from the Jews, who would have stoned 
him, and went out of the temple, passing through the 
midst of them, and passed on—in that manner—and as 
he passed on, he saw a man blind from his birth... 
to whom he said, ‘Go wash in the pool of Siloam. ” 
—Now, if our Lord went out of the temple by one of » 
the west gates into the city, then he might meet with 
this blind man pretty ‘lose to the temple; and most 
likely he sent him to Siloam, as the nearest fountain 
in which he might wash: so that there was no affecta- 
tion in our Lord’s conduct, (such as directing him 
through the most public streets of the city, in order 
to give this cure the greater notoriety,) but a simpli- 
city, readiness and neatness, very agreeable to his 
general character; while, at the same time, it con- 
tinued that allusion to the benefits derivable from the 
pool of Siloam, (which is, by interpretation sent,‘ 
which our Lord had made in the former chapter. 

{The following description of the fountain of Sile- 
am is from the journal of Messrs. Fisk and King, 
under date of April 28, 1823: “Near the south-east 
corner of the city, [Jerusalem,] at the foot of Zion 
and Moriah, is the pool of Siloah, (See Neh, iii. 15 ) 
whose waters flow with gentle murmur from under 
the Holy mountain of Zion, or rather from unde 
Ophel, having Zion on the west, and Moriah on the 
north. ‘The very fountain issues from a rock, twenty 
or thirty feet below the surface of the ground, to 
which we descended by two flights of steps. Here 
it flows out without a single murmur, and appears 
clear as crystal. From this place it winds its way 
several rods under the mountain, then makes its 
appearance with gentle gurgling, and, forming a 
beautiful rill, takes its way pi into the valley, 
towards the south-east. We drank of the water, 
both at the fountain, and from the stream, and 
found it soft, of'a sweetish taste, and pleasant. 'The 
fountain is called in Scripture the “ Pool of Siloam.” 
Tt was to this, that the blind man went, and washed, 
and came seeing, John ix, 7—11.” (Missionary 
Herald, 1824, p. 66.) R. 

SILVANUS, see Siuas. 

SILVER, one of the precious metals. See Monry 
and SHEKEL, 


I. SIMEON, son of Jacob and Leah; born A. M 


SIM 


2247, Gen. xxix. 33. He was brother to Dinah, anc 
with Levi revenged the affront Shechem oflered to 
her. (See Suecuem.) It is thought that Simeon 
showed most inhumanity to his brother Joseph, and 
advised his brothers to kill him, Gen. xxxvii. 20, 
This conjecture is founded on Joseph’s keeping him 
prisoner in Egypt, (Gen. xlii. 24.) and treating him 
with more rigor than the rest of his brethren, 

The tribes of Simeon and Levi were seattered, and 
dispersed in Israel, in conformity with the prediction 
of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 5. Levi had no compact lot, or 
sled and Simeon received for his portion only a 

istrict dismembered from the tribe of Judah, (Josh. 
xix.) with some other lands they overran in the 
mountains of Seir, and in the desert of Gedor, 1 
Chron. iv. 24, 39,42. The Targum of Jerusalem, 
and the rabbins, followed by some ancient fathers, 
believe, that the greater part of the scribes, and men 
learned in the law, were of this tribe ; and as these 
were dispersed throughout Isracl, we see another 
accomplishment of Jacob’s prophecy; for although 
Jacob meant the dispersion of Simeon and Levi as 
an evil, a degradation, yet Providence might over- 
rule it to be an honor. So Levi had the priesthood, 
and Simeon the learning, or writing authority, of 
Israel, whereby both these tribes were honorably dis- 
persed among the nation. 

The sons of Simeon were Jemuel, Jamin, Ohad, 
Jachin, Zohar, and Shaul, (Exod. vi. 15.) whose de- 
scendants amounted to 59,300 men at the exodus; 

Numb, i, 22.) but only 22,200 entered the Land of 
romise, the rest dying in the desert, because of 
their murmurings and impiety, Numb. xxvi. 14. The 
rtion of Simeon was west and south of that of Ju- 

h; having the tribe of Dan and the Philistines 
north, the Deivbrrensen west, and Arabia Petrea 
south, Josh. xix. 1—9. 

Il. SIMEON, uncle of Mattathias, father of the 
Maccabees, of the race of the priests, and of the pos- 
terity of Phinehas, 1 Mac. ii. J. 

If. SIMEON, a pious old man at Jerusalem, full 
of the Holy Spirit, who was expecting the redemp- 
tion of Israel, Luke ii, 25, &c. tt had been revealed 
to him, that he should not die, before he had seen 
the Christ of the Lord; and he therefore came into 
the temple, igeog em by inspiration, just at the time 
when Joseph and Mary presented our Saviour there, 
in obedience to the law. Simeon took the child in 
his arms, gave thanks to God, and blessed Joseph 
aud Mary. We know nothing further concerning him. 

LV. SIMEON, or Simon, son of Cleophas and 
Mary, and probably the same whom Mark names 
Simon, ch. vi. 3. It is probable that he was among 
the first disciples of Christ. After the death of James 
(A. D, 62.) the apostles, the disciples, and the kindred 
of Christ assembled, to nominate a successor in the 
church of Jerusalem, and unanimously eleeted Sim- 
eon. (Kuseb, Hist. Mecl. lib. iii. cap, 32.) He proba- 
bly withdrew with the rest of the faithful to Pella, 
beyond eg me the war of the Jews against 
the Romans. Husebius says that when the emperor 
Trajan made strict inquiry for all who were of the 
race of David, Simeon was accused before Atticus 
the gi or of Lspaen He adds, pe he endured 
many tortures, and at last was crucified, about A. D. 
107, after he had governed the church of Jerusalem 


about 43 Cae 
eS SIMON THE iin ie greet we the ; ils va 
promot . . 4, Or Dy BDC 
died A. M. BTL, "He was son and successor of 
Onias I (Joseph, Ant. xii. 2.) 
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TI. SIMON, another high-priest of the Jews, son 


of Onis '* was advanced to the high-priesthood, 
A. M. 3785, and aieu ... MW 3805. Eccles, |. 1, 2, 3. 
There are several other high-priests of the vews 
bearing this name, mentioned by Josephus. 

Ill, SIMON MACCABEUS, son of Mattathias, 
and brother of Judas and Jonathan, was chief, prince 
and pontiff of the Jews, from A. M. 3860 to 3869, 
and was stieceeded by John Hircanus, his son. Si- 
mon contributed greatly by his valor and wisdom to 
advance the happiness of his nation, and to render it 
prosperous fr secure. He took Joppa, and made 
a harbor of it to improve the trade of the Jews ; and 
every way extended the limits of his country. He was 
at length treacherously killed by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy, son of Ambubus, 1 Mac. ii. 65, et passim. 

IV. SIMON, of the tribe of Benjamin, and super- 
intendent of the temple, 2 Mae. iii. 4, 5. 

V. SIMON rue Cyrentan, father of Alexander 
and Rufus, was compelled by the Jews to carry the 
cross after Jesus, Matt. xxvii. 832; Mark xv. 21. But 
nothing is known of him further. 

VI. SIMON rue Canaanite, or Simon ZeELores, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ. Luke gives him the sur- 
name of Zelotes, the zealot, (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13.) 
which is supposed by some to be a translation of the 
surname Canaanite, given him by the other evange- 
lists, Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18. The particulars of his 
life are unknown; nor does it appear where he 
preached, or where he died. See Zeiores. 

VIL. SIMON vue Puantser, with whom Jesus 
dined, after he had raised the child of the widow of 
Nain, Luke vii. 36, A.D, 31. While they were at 
table, a woman, noted for her ill Jife, entered the 
room, poured perfume on the feet of Jesus, wiped 
them with her hair, and washed them with her tears, 
Simon was displeased with her conduet, but was 
reproved by Jesus; who forgave the sinner, and 
condemned the unforgiving Pharisee by a similitude, 

VIII. SIMON tne Lever dwelt at Bethany, near 
Jerusalem, (Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3; John xii. 1,2.) 
and Jesus, coming thither a few days before his pas- 
sion, was invited to eat with him. Lazarus, who 
had been raised from the dead some time before, was 
at table with them, and Martha, bis sister, was very 
busy in attendance. Mary, the other sister of Laza- 
rus, to show her love and respect for our Saviour, 
brought a box of perfumes, which she poured on his 
feet. 

IX. SIMON NIGER, or rue Brack, (Acts xiii. 1.) 
was among the prophets and teachers of the Chiris- 
tian ghurch at Antioch. Some think he was Simon 
the Cyrenian ; but there is no other proof of this, 
than the similitude of names, which Calmet thinks 
is not a good one, since Luke always calls Simon the 
Cyrenian by the name of Simon ; but Simon Niger, 
by the name of Simeon, Mr. Taylor remarks, how- 
ever, that if Calmet could think, as he did, Simeon, 
bishop of Jerusalem, to be the same as Simon our 
Lord’s cousin, it could require no great exertion to 
infer the identity of Simon the Cyrenian with Simon 
Niger. Besides, it is certain that Luke, who calls 
Simon Peter by the name of Simon, also calls him 
Simeon, in reporting the speech of James, Acts xv. 
14. If, then, Simon and Simeon denote the same 
person in this instance, why may they not in the in- 
stance of Simon the Cyrenian and Simon Niger? 

X. SIMON vne Tanner, a person at Joppa, in 
whose house Peter lodged, when the messenger 
from Cornelius the centurion came to him, Acts x. 


XI. SIMON MAGUS, or ruz Sorcerer, Philip 


SIMON MAGUS 


the deacon, comirz io preach at Samaria, (Acts viii. 
5—13.) couverted many, and among others this 
Simon also believed, and was baptized. The apos- 
tles Peter and John subsequently communicated the 
Holy Spirit to those baptized by Philip; at which 
Simon offered money to them, saying, “Give me 
also this power.” Peter replied with great indigna- 
tion, “Thy money perish with thee,.... thou art 
in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.” 
Luke adds, (Acts viii. 9—11.) that Simon had ad- 
dicted himself to magic before Philip came to Sama- 
ria, and by his impostures and enchantments had 
seduced the people, who said, “ This man is the great 
power of God.” 

Treneeus says, that after Peter had rejected, with 
horror, his proposal of selling the power of imparting 
the Holy Spirit, Simon fell into much greater errors 
and abominations; applying himself to magic more 
than ever, tuking pride in withstanding the apostles, 
and infecting a great number of persons with his im- 
pious errors. For this purpose, it is said, he left 
Samaria, and travelled through several provinces; 
seeking places where the gospel had not yet reached, 
that he might prejudice the minds of men against it. 

At Tyre, Theodoret says, he bought a public pros- 
titute, called Selene, or Helene, and carried her with 
him, committing crimes in secret with ber. Having 
run through several provinces, and made himself ad- 
mired by vast numbers of persons, for his false mira- 
cles and impostures, he came to Rome in the time 
ofthe emperor Claudius, about A. D. 41, where it is 
said by Justin that he was honored as a deity by the 
Romans, and by the senate itself, who decreed a 
statue to him, in the isle of Tiber, with this inscrip- 
tion—To Simon, the holy God. Simoni Deo sancto. 
This fact, however, is disputed by able critics, who 
think Justin mistook a statue dedicated to Semo 
Sancus, a pagan deity, for one erected Simoni sancto. 

As to the heresies of Simon ; in addition to those 
imputed to him, Acts viii. 10, the fathers accuse him 
ef pretending to be the great power of God; of 
affirming that he came down as the Father in re- 
spect of the Samaritans, as the Son in respect of the 
Jews, and as the Holy Spirit in respect of the Gen- 
tiles; but that it is indifferent which of these names 
he went by. Jerome quotes these blasphemous ex- 
pressions out of one of his books: “I am the word 
of God; I am the beauty of God; Iam the comfort- 
er; J am the Almighty ; I am the whole Essence of 
God.” He was the inventor of the 4Zons, which 
were so many persons of whom they composed their 
deity. His Helene he called the first intelligence, the 
mother of all things, and sometimes, the Holy Ghost, 
_Prunica, or Minerva. He said, that by this first in- 
telligence he had originally a design of creating the 
angels ; but that she, knowing this will of her father, 
had descended lower, and had produced the angels, 
and the other spiritual powers, to whom she had 
given no knowledge of her father ; that these angels 
and powers had afterwards made angels and men ; 
that Helen had passed successively into the bodies 
of various women ; among others into that of Helen, 

- wife of Menelaus, who occasioned the war of Troy ; 
and at last into the body of this Helen of Tyre. 

He did not acknowledge Christ to be the Son of 
God, but considered him as a rival, and pretended 
himself to be the Christ. He believed not the resur- 
rection of the body, but barely a resurrection of the 
soul. He taught that men need not trouble them- 
selves about good works, all actions being indiffer- 
ent, and that the distinction of actions into good and 
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evil was only introduced by the angels, to render 
men subject to them. He rejected the law of Moses, 
and said he had come to abolish it. He ascribed the 
Old Testament to the angels ; and though he every 
where declared himself an enemy to angels, yet he 
paid them an idolatrous worship, pretending, that 
men could not be saved, without offering to the su- 
preme Father abominable sacrifices, by means of the 
principalities that he placed in each heaven. He 
offered them his sacrifices; not to obtain assistance 
from them, but to prevail with them that they might 
not oppose men. ‘The sect of heretics which were 
called Simonians were descended from him. (De 
Tillemont, Hist. Eccl. tom. ii. § 5.) 

SIMOOM, see Winps. 

SIMPLE is sometimes taken in an il] sense, in 
Scripture. Paul (Rom. xvi. 19.) would hav> the 
Romans “wise unto good, and simple concerning 
evil; that is, discerning in their choice.of good ; but 
avoiding whatever has the appearance of evil, as 
children who, without much reasoning, fly from 
every thing that does but seem hurtful to them. We 
read, ‘Proy. xxiii. 3.) “ A wise man foreseeth the evil ; 
but the simple {the unthinking, the heedless] pass on 
and are punished.” Simple is sometimes opposed 
to deception ; to an unjust, or a wicked person. It 
stands for sincerity, fidelity, innocence, candor. In 
this sense Jacob is called a plain, or simple, man, 
Gen. xxv. 27. Wisdom is given to the simple, Prov 
ER: See: pc teed bi \ 

Simple is capable of a good, a bad, or an indiffer- 
ent meaning. Simplicity of mind is integrity, inno- 
cence of intention, &c, (Rom. xvi. 19.) honesty, can- 
dor, xii. 8. Weak simplicity, on the contrary, is 
credulous, easily imposed on, easily deluded. Prov. 
xix. 15; xx. 38, The simple believe every word, re- 
port, rumor; the simple pass on and are punished : 
they do not look before them, or take proper steps to 
avoid evil. Wisdom invites the simple, the unin- 
formed, the unstudied, to learn of her, to partake of 
her refreshments, and to be revived by her delica- 
cies, Proy. ix. 4, (See also Ps. xix. 7; exvi. 6; Ezek. 
xlv. 20; 2 Cor. i. 12; xi. 3.) 

I. SIN, or Zry, a desert south of the Holy Land, 
in Arabia Petrea, the wilderness of Sin. Scripture 
distinguishes two deserts of Sin, one being written ys, 
sin, with samech; the other, js, fzin, with tzade. The 
former was near Egypt, on the coast of the Red sea 
Exod. xvi. 1; xvii. 1. The latter is also south of 
Palestine, but toward the Dead sea, Deut. xxxii. 51; 
Numb. xiii. 21; xxvii. 14; xxxiv. 3; Josh. xy. 3. 
See Exonus, p. 419. 

II. SIN, (Ezek. xxx. 15, 16.) the city Pelusium, in 
Egypt, the easternmost city of that kingdom, situated 
among marshes, and now inundated by the Mediter- 
ranean. (See Rosenm. Bib. Geogr. iii. 244.) R. 

Jil. SIN, or Sryim, (Isa. xlix. 12.) is thought by 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. Morrison, and other writers, to be 
China, which Dr. Hagar, in two very learned tracts, 
has attempted to prove was well known to the 
Greeks, in early ages; and that the trade in silk was 
the life and soul of their intercourse with it. So also 
Gesenius. 

SIN is any thought, word, desire, action, or omis- 
sion of action, contrary to the law of God, or defec- 
tive when compared with it. The Hebrews have 
several words for expressing sin. They think, for 
example, that (1.) nsw, Chataath, signifies asin com- 
mit‘ed against a positive precept; (2.) nzwx, Asha- 
math, a sin committed against a negative precept ; 
and (3.) naw, Shegagah, a sin of ignorance, forget 
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fulness, omission, or inadvertency. But it is certain 
that these terms are often used interchangeably, and 
that Seripture seldom observes such a distinction. It 
often calls very great sins by the name cf ignorance, 
or folly ; and at other times gives the name of sin to 
faults of inadverteucy. 

Sin often denotes the sacrifice of expiation, or the 
sacrifice for sin—the sin-oflering, Lev. iv. 3, 25, 29; 
y. 6; vii. 23 Ps. xl.6; Rom. viii. 3. Paul says, for 
example, that God was pleased that Jesus, who knew 
no sin, should be our victim of expiation: “for he 
hath made him to be sin {a siu-offering: sin, by 
analogy of ideas] for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him,” 2 
Cor. y. 21. In conformity with this idea, some, for 
sin lieth at the door, (Gen. iv. 7.) read, thou shouldest 
lay a sin-offvring. 

God was not the author of sin, or of death, the 
consequence of sin; but sin and death entered the 
world by the malice of the devil, Wisd. i. 13, 143 ii. 
24, Adam, by his disobedience, renvered all his pos- 
terity depraved, guilty before God: his sin involved 
them all in death ; through him we are born children 
of iniquity, and are inclined to evil from the womb, 
1 Cor. xv. 21, 22; Rom. v. 12; vi. 23; Ps. li. 5; Rom. 
iii. 23; Gen. viii. 21. Our Saviour, by his death, has 
recovered life for us; his obedience has reconciled 
us to God ; and he has merited for us the character 
9f children of God. 

‘Tue sin AGarinst THE Horny Guosr is differently 
explained by the fathers and interpreters. We be- 
lieve Athanasius to have been the nearest to the truth. 
He thinks this sin was chargeable on the Pharisees, 
because they maliciously imputed the works of Christ 
to the power of the devil, though they could not but 
be convinced in their own minds, that they were 
effected by a good spirit. This also involved a denial 
of the divinity of the Son, which was clearly proved 
by his works, works performed by the divine power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

SINAT, a mountain in Arabia Petrea, in the penia- 
sula formed by the two northern arms of the Red 
sea, and rendered memorable as the spot where the 
law was given to Israel by the hand of Moses, Exod. 
xix. &c. There is considerable difficulty in determin- 
ing the particular spot honored by the Deity for the 
promulgation of his will to his chosen people, and 
distinguished in the sacred writings as mount Sinai. 
According to Burckhardt, Sinai isa prodigious pile of 
mountains, comprehending many separate peaks, and 
extending thirty or forty milesin diameter. A peak 
in this mountain group, called Djebel Mousa, the 
mount of Moses, is pointed out by tradition as the 
scene of the wonderful occurrences recorded in 
Exod. xx and a higher elevation, separated from it 
by a deep cleft, and called mount St. Catherine, from 
a ridiculous legend relative to the miraculous inter- 
ment, on its summit, of the saint bearing this name, 
is considered to be the mountain called Horeb, and 
which is frequently spoken ofas belonging to the same 

izgregation of mountains as Sinai. (Comp. Deut. v. ; 
xod. xx.) Mr. Conder (Mod. Trav. Arabia, p. 144, 
seq- Amer. ed.) has carefully examined and com- 


ared the accounts of Burckhardt and other writers 
ie en ripture references . Sinai ane Boe) 
ut without arriving at any satisfactory result. or 
a full accoun ‘Sinai, see Exopus, p. 412, seq.) 
SINCERITY, truth and uprightness; an agree- 
ment of the heart and tongue. Sincerity is opposed 
to doub. ness, or deceit, when the senti- 
ments of 


ut are er i to the language of the 
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lips. The Latin word sincerus is derived from sine 
and sera, without wax; honey separated from the 
wax ; that is, perfectly pur» honey. In Scripture 
sincere signifies pure, without mixture. Paul (Phil. 
i. 10.) would have the Philippians to be pure, their 
behavior innocent, free from offence, “ That ye may 
be sincere and without offence till the day of Christ.” 
And Peter (2 Epist. iii. 1.) exhorts the pure, sincere 
mind of the faithful. Paul speaks (1 Cor. v. 8.) of 
sincerity and truth, or of purity and truth, in opposi- 
tion to the leavened bread of iniquity. He reproaches 
the false apostles with not preaching Jesus Christ 
sincerely, purely, with upright and disinterested 
sentiments, Phil. i. 15. 

SINITE, the descendants of the eighth son of Ca- 
naan, who dwelt in the region of mount Lebanon 
Gen. x. 17. 

I. SION, a name given (Deut. iv. 48.) to one of the 
elevations of the mouutain-ridge called Hermon, 
which see. 

II. SION, the name of one of the mountains on 
which the city of Jerusalem was built, and on which 
the citadel of the Jebusites stood when David took 
possession of it, and transferred his court thither 
from Hebron, whence it is frequently called the city 
of David; and from his having deposited the ark 
here, it is also frequently called “ the holy hill.” (See 
Jerusatem.) When Dr. Richardson visited this 
spot, one part of it supported a crop of barley, and 
another was undergoing the labor of the plough, in 
which circumstance we have another remarkable in- 
stance of the fulfilment of prophecy—* Therefore 
shall Zion for your sakes be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps,” Mic. iii, 12. 

SIRION, see Hermon. 

SISERA, a general in the army of Jabin, king of 
Hazor, (Judg. iv’2.) was sent by his master against 
Barak and Deborah, who occupied mount Tabor 
with an army. He marched with 900 chariots 
armed with scythes, and a great number of infantry ; 
but, entangling himself among broken ground, was 
attacked by Barak, at the head of 10,000 men, and 
entirely routed. Sisera himself fled on foot towards 
Harosheth of the Gentiles. Approaching the tent of 
Heber, the Kenite, Jael, wife of Heber, desired him 
to enter, and hide himself; but while he was asleep, 
she drove a tent nai] through his temples with a ham- 
mer, and fastened him to the ground. See JaFrt. 

SISTER. In the style of the Hebrews, sister has 
equal latitude with brother. It is used, not only for 
a sister by natural relation, from the same father and 
mother, but also for a sister by the same father only, 
or by the same mother only, or a near relation only, 
Matt. xiii. 56; Mark vi. 3. Sarah is called sister to, 
Abraham, (Gen. xii. 13; xx. 12.) though only his 
niece, according to some, or sister by the father’s 
side, according to others. In Leviticus, (chap. xviii. 
18.) it is forbidden to wed the sister of'a wife ; i. e. to 
marry two sisters ; or, accerding to some interpreters, 
to marry asecond wife, having one already. Literally, 
“Thou shalt not take a wife over her sister to afflict 
her ;” as if to forbid polygamy. Sometimes the word 
sister expresses a resemblance of conditions and of 
inclinations. ‘Thus the prophets call Jerusalem the 
sister of Sodom, and of Samaria, because that city de- 
lighted in the imitation of their idolatry and iniquity, 
Jer. iii. 8, 10; Ezek. xvi. 45. So Christ describes 
those who keep his commandments as his brothers 
and hissisters, Matt. xii. 50. 

SITTING, see Ben, and Eatine. 

SIVAN, the na.ne of a Hebrew month ; the third 
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of the holy year; the ninth of the civil year, Baruch 
i. 8. See Jewisu CaLenpar, infra. 

SLANDER, an evil report not justly founded ; or 
arumor without authority, to the disadvantage of 
another. This is a much greater sin, and more op- 
posed to the true charities of Christianity, than many, 
to judge by their unregulated discourses, seem to be 
aware of. (Compare ScanDAt.) 

SLAVERY, compulsory servitude. To punish 
he indignity received from his son Ham, Noah fore- 
told the slavery of his descendants, Gen. ix. 25. The 
descendants of Abrabam always valued themselves 
on their liberty. “We have never been servants to 
any,” said the Jews, John viii. 33. And Paul magni- 
fies the liberty of the true children of Abraham, as 
being reully free, born of a free mother, in opposition 
to the race of Ishmael, born of a mother who was a 
slave, Gal. iv. 31. The Hebrews have, however, 
been subject to several princes ; to the Egyptians, the 
Philistines, the Chaldeans, the Grecians, and the 
Romans. But this is not slavery, in the strict sense 
of the word. 

Moses notices two or three sorts of slaves among 
the Hebrews; who had foreign slaves, obtained by 
capture, by purchase, or born in the house. Over 
these, masters had an entire authority ; they might 
sell them, exchange them, punish them, judge them, 
and even put them to death, without public process. 
In which the Hebrews followed the rules common 
to other nations. | 

In Exodus xxi. Moses enacts regulations concern- 
ing Hebrew slaves: “ If thou buy a Hebrew servant, 
six years he shall serve, and in the seventh he shall 
go out free for nothing.” He adds, ‘ He shall have 
at going out the same clothes he had at coming in, 
and his wife shall go out with him.” 
has it, “If he come in by himself [with his body] he 
shall go out by himself; if he were married, then his 
wife shall go out with him. If bis master have given 
him a wife, and she hath borne bim sons or daugh- 
ters, the wife and her children shall be her master’s, 
and he shall go out by himself” [with his body.] 
“If the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, 
my wife, and my children, I will not go out free ; 
then his master shall bring him unto the judges [Heb. 
gods|; he shall also bring him to the door, or unto 
the door-post, [of his master’s house,] and his master 
shall bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall 
serve him for ever ; ” (Deut. xv. 17.) according to the 
commentators, till the year of jubilee; for then all 
slaves, without exception, recovered their liberty. 
The rabbins add, that slaves were set free also at the 
death of their masters, and did not descend to their 
heirs. 

“If a man sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, 
[or aslave,] she shall not go out as the men-servants 
do,” Exod. xxi. 7. The laws just mentioned do not 
concern her. There is another kind of jurisprudence 
for Hebrew girls, than for men or boys. A father 
could not sell his daughter for a slave, according to 
the rabbins, till she was at the age of puberty, and 
unless he were reduced to the utmost indigence. 
Besides, when a master bought an Israelite girl, it 
was aiways with presumption that he, or his son, 
would take her to wife. Hence Moses adds, “ If she 
please not her master,” and he does not think fit to 
marry her, he shall set her at liberty ; or, according 
to the Hebrew, “He shall let her be redeemed. To 
sell her into a strange nation he shall have no power, 
seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her,” as to the 
engagement implied, at least, of taking her to wife. 
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“Tf he hath betrothed her unto his son, he shall dual 
with her after the manner of daughters,” Exod. xxi 
9,10. He shall take care that his son uses her as 
his wife, that he does not despise or maltreat her. If 
he make his son marry another wife, he shall give 
ber her dowry, her clothes, and compensation for 
her virginity ; or, according to the Hebrew, “If he 
make his son marry another wife, he shall not dimin- 
ish the clothes, the maintenance, or the habitation of 
the former ;” intending, it is thought, that the master 
who bought her, and made his son marry her, if bis 
son marries a second wife, he shall take care that be 
treats this first woman as his wife; that he allow her 
food and raiment, and perform the duties of mar- 
riage to her as to his true wife ; if he do not, “then 
shall she go out free without money.” Ifthe father 
of a family who had bought an Israelite maid did not 
marry her, nor make his son marry her; or if he 
would dismiss her after he had kept her for some 
time, he was bound to find her a husband, or to sell 
her to another Hebrew master, on the same condi- 
tions that he had taken her himself; giving her a 
portion, her clothes, and the price of her virginity, 
agreeable to custom, or as regulated by the judges. 

A Hebrew might fall into slavery several ways: 
(1.) If reduced to extreme poverty, he might sell him- 
self, Lev. xxv. 39. (2.) A father might sell his chil- 
dren as slaves, Exod. xxi.7. (8.) Insolvent debtors 
might be delivered to their creditors as slaves, 2 
Kings iv. 1. (4.) Thieves not able to make restitu- 
tion for their thefts, or the value, were sold for the 
benefit of the sufferers, Exod. xxii. 3. (5.) They 
might be taken prisoners in war. (6.) They might 
be stolen, and afterwards spld for slaves, as Joseph 
was sold by his brethren. (7.) A Hebrew slave 
redeemed from a Gentile by one of his brethren, 
might be sold by bim to another Israelite. 

When Samuel declares to the Hebrews the rights 
and prerogatives of a king, (1 Sam. vii. 16, 17.) he 
says, “He shall take your slaves, and your maids, 
and you yourselves shall be subject to him as slaves.” 
And Goliath says to the Israelites, (1 Sam. xvii. 8, et! 
“Am not Ia Philistine, and you servants to Saul? 
Choose you a man for you, and Jet him come down 
to me. And if he be able to fight with me, and kill 
me, then will we be your servants. But if I prevail 
against him, and kill him, then shall ye be our ser- 
vants, and serve us.” See SERVANT. . 

SLEEP, SLEEPING, SLUMBERING, is taken 
(1.) for the natural sleep or repose of the body ; (2.) 
for the moral sleep of the soul; supineness, indo- 
lence, stupidity ; (8.) for the sleep of death. (See 
Jer. li. 89; Dan. xii. 2; John xi. J1; Ephes. y. 14; 
2 Pet. ij. 33; Prov. xxiii. 21, 

SLIME, (Gen. xi. 3.).a bituminous production, 
procured from pits in the earth, out of which it 
issues, often in considerable quantities. (See Brru- 
MEN.) Slime pits were pits yielding bitumen. 

SLING, an instrument of cords, used to throw 
stones by the arm, with violence ; the invention of 
which is ascribed to the Phenicians, or to the inhab- 
itanis of the islands Baleares, now called Majorca and 
Minorca. The Hebrews made great use of the sling, 
Judg. xx. 16; 1 Sam. xvii. 49; 1 Chron. xii. 2; 2 
Chron. xxvi. 14. 

There is a remarkable simile employed by the 
royal sage, in Prov. xxvi. 8, “As he who bindeth a 
stone in asling, so is he who giveth honor to a fool ;” 
i. e. he counteracts his own intention. 1t the mar- 
gin reads, perhaps, more correctly, “ As he who put- 
teth a prcious stone among a heap of stones,” that 
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is, pebbles ; so is honor completely overwhelmed by 
base companions, if given to a fool. 

SMELL. Jacob said to his sons, after the slaughter 
of the Shechemites, (Gen. xxxiv. 30.) “Ye have 
troubled me, to make me to stink among the inhabit- 
ants of thre land ’—Ye have given me an ill scent, or 
siuell, among this people. ‘The Israelites in a simi- 
lar manner complained to Moses and Aaron, (Exod. 
y. 21.) “The Lord look upon you, and judge, be- 
cause you have made our sayor to be abhorred in 
the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants.” 
This manner of speaking occurs frequently in the 
Hebrew. In a contrary sense, Paul says, (2 Cor. ii. 
15, 16.) “ We are unto God a sweet savor of Christ, 
in them that are saved, and in them that perish ; to 
the one we are the savor of death unto death, and 
to the other tl.e savor of life unto life.” 

In the sacrifices of the old law, the smell of the 
burnt-offerings is represented in Scripture as agreea- 
ble to God: (Gen. viii. 21.) “And thou shalt burn 
the whole ram upon the altar; it is a burnt-offering 
unto the Lord ; it isa sweet savor, an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord.” The same thing, by analogy, 
is said of prayer: (Ps. exli. 2.) “ Let my prayer be 
set forth before thee as incense ; and the lifting up of 
my hands, as the evening sacrifice.” And John, in 
allusion to this service of the Old Testament, repre- 
sents the twenty-four elders with “ golden vials full 
of odors, which are the prayers of the saints,” 
Rev. y. 8. 

SMITE, to strike. The word is often used for to 
kill. Thus, David smote the Philistine ; i. e. he killed 
Goliath. The Lord smote Nabal and Uzziah ; he put 
them to death. To smite an army, is to conquer it, 
to rout it entirely. To smite with the tongue, is to 
load with injuries and reproaches, with scandalous 
reflections. To smite the thigh, denotes indignation, 
trouble, astonishment, Jer. xxxi. 19. 

SMYRNA, a city of Ionia, in Asia Minor, situated 
on the Archipelago, and having a fine harbor. Our 
Lord, by the mouth of John, addresses the angel or 
bishop of Smyrna, (Rev. ii. 8—10.) who is thought to 
have been Polycarp, the martyr, who was put to 
death, A. D. 166, Smyrna is still a place of great 
consideration, having a great foreign trade, and a 
eee of about 140,000. 

NOW, being extremely white, forms a frequent 
object of comparison in Scripture, Exod. iv. 6; 
Numb. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 27. Snow is enume- 
rated among the stores in the treasury of God, 
his atmospherical meteors, &c. The expression in 
Proy. xxv. 18, “As tlie cold of snow in the time of 
harvest, so is a faithful messenger to them who send 
him ; for he refresheth the soul of his masters,” seems 
to refer to the cooling effect of snow on the wines 
drank in the East; or to what in Italy is termed 

co, that is, snow put into water to cool it, pre- 
vious to its being drank, which is esteemed ex- 
tremely refreshing. This removes the apparent 
contradiction of this passage with chap. xxvi. 1. 
As snow, that is, a Fall of snow, in summer, is 
unnatural, and ill-timed, so honor is not seemly 
for a fool; but it is quite out of character, out of 
season. 


SO, king of Egypt, made an alliance with Hoshea, 
king of Israel, and promised him assistance, yet gave 
none, nor prevented Shalmaneser king of Assyria 
from taking Samaria, and subverting the kingdom, 
2 ee, : 

Usher an think So to be Sabacon, king 


of Ethiovia. who is taken for the first king of the dy- 
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nasty of Ethiopians in Egypt, and who, according to 
Usher, began to reign A. M. 3277, having taken and 
burnt alive Bocchoris king of this country. He reigned 
eight years, and had for his successor Sevechus, whom 
Usher thinks to be the Sethon of Herodotus, lib. ii, 
cap. 141. [But see the article Eeypr, p. 373; and 
also under Poaraon. R. 

SOAP, or Futier’s Soap, named in Hebrew 
borith, signifying the cleanser, is by some supposed to 
be a salt, extracted from the earth, called by the Arabs 
bora. But others prefer a vegetable, in accordance 
with the LXX, who render oie, or xé«, an herb. 
The ancients certainly employed vegetables, and the 
salt extracted from them, for the purpose of washing 
linen. Dioscorides and Pliny mention the struthion 
as so employed, and the Persians use this plant as 
soap. The kali, soda, salsola kali, or barilla, is called 
in the London Pharmacopoeia, natron; and there 
seems to be sufficient reason to consider it as the 
borith-plant of Jeremiah, (ii. 22.) at least it is the best 
known to us of those plants which possess the prop- 
erty of cleansing, either by themselves or their salts, 
In its wild state it rises about a foot in height; the 
leaves are long, narrow and prickly, the flowers 
whitish or rose-color. It is found on the sea-shore, 
and is considered as a sea-weed. ‘The best, burned 
into a hard mass of salt, comes from Alicant in Spain, 
Combined with fat, it forms soap, the cleansing vir- 
tues of which are well known in every family, Jer. ii, 
22; Mal. iii. 2. 

SOBRIETY is commonly taken for the opposite 
to intemperance; sometimes also for moderation, 
modesty, and that virtue which chooses the golden 
mean, Rom. xii. 3. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 9.) would have 
women dress themselves “in modest apparel, with 
shame-facedness and sobriety,” as decency requires, 
The word sobriety is also taken for vigilancein 1 Tim, 
iii. 2, “A bishop must be vigilant, sober,” prudent, 
moderate. We have, however, no English word that 
properly expresses the whole meaning of the term 
rendered sober. It imports steadiness of mind, pru- 
dence, the power of forming a justestimate of things: 
a sense of what is becoming ; which differs, accord- 
ing to time, place and circumstances ; together with 
a suitable behavior and conduct. 

SOCOH, or Suocon,a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 35; 
1 Sam. xvii. 1.) which Rehoboam afterwards forti- 
fied, 2 Chron. xi.7. Eusebius says, there were two 
cities of this name, the higher and the lower, nine 
miles from Eleutheropolis toward Jerusalem. It is 
also the name of a man, 1 Chron. iv. 18. 

SODOM, the capital city of the Pentapolis; and 
for some time the dwelling-place of Lot, Gen. xiii. 
12, 13. Its crimes, however, were so enormous, that 
God destroyed it by fire from heaven, with three 
neighboring cities, Gomorrha, Zeboim and Admah ; 
which were as wicked as itself, Gen. xix. A. M. 2107. 
The plain in which they stood was pleasant and 
fruitful, like an earthly paradise, but it was first 
burned, and afterwards overflowed by the waters of 
the Jordan, which formed the present Dead sea, or 
lake of Sodom. The prophets mention the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrha, or allude to it, and in- 
timate, that these places shall be desert, and dried up, 
and uninhabited ; (Jer. xlix. 18; 1. 40.) that they shall 
be covered with briers and brambles, a Jand of salt 
and sulphur, where can be neither planting nor sow- 
ing, Deut. xxix. 23; Wisd. ii. 9; Amos iy. 11. 
Throughout Scripture the ruin of Sodom and Go- 
morrha js represented as one of the most signal 
effects of God’s anger. See Sza, Dead. 
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SOLOMON, son of David and Bathsheba, was 
born A. M. 2971, ante A. D. 1033. The Lord loved 
him, and sent the prophet Nathan to give him the 
name of Jedidiah, that is, Beloved of the Lord, 2 Sam. 
xii. 24, 25. David gave iim an education propor- 
tionate to the great designs for which God had or- 
dained him ; and on Adonijah’s assumption of power 
(see Avonigan) he was anointed king, inaugurated 
amid the acclamations of the people, and placed on 
the throne. David’s death being at hand, he earnest- 
ly recommended to Solomon a strict fidelity and piety 
towards God ; the punishment of Joab and Shimei; 
but a favorable regard to Barzillai, who had succored 
him in his distress. He put into his bands plans for 
building the temple with many regulations civil and 
sacred ; and in a general assembly of the people, and 
of the great men, he delivered to him his gold, silver 
and valuable materials, collected for building the 
temple, and exhorted all present to make each an 
offering to the Lord, according to his abilities. 

From this time Solomon entered on full possession 
ofthe kingdom. His first act of importance was to 
put his brother Adonijah to death, Gn account of his 
having intrigued to obtain the throne. He also ban- 
ished the high-priest Abiathar to his country-house, 
because he had been of Adonijah’s party, and put 
Joab to death. 

Being confirmed in his kingdom, Solomon con- 
tracted an alliance with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
married his daughter, whom he brought to Jerusalem. 
He appointed her apartments in the city of David, 
till he should buill her a palace, which he did some 
years afterwards, when he had finished the temple. 
Tt is thought, that on occasion of this marriage, Solo- 
mon composed the Canticles, which are a kind of 
epithalamium, and also Psalm xlv. Scripture speaks 
of the daughtr of Pharaoh, as contributing to per- 
vert Solomo: to idolatry, 1 Kings xi. 1,2; Neh. xiii. 
26. Having presented a thousand burnt-ofterings to 
the Lord, at Gibeon, God appeared to him in a dream, 
and said, “ Ask of me what you desire.” Solomon 
besought to have a’wise and understanding heart, and 
such qualities as were necessary for the government 
of the people committed to him. This request was 
agreeable to the Lord, and was fully granted. He 
enjoyed a profound peace throughout his dominions ; 
Judah and Israel lived in security ; and his neighbors 
either paid him tribute, or were his allies. He ruled 
over all the countries and kingdoms, from the Eu- 
ae to the Nile, and his dominions extended even 

eyond the Euphrates. He had abundance of horses 
and chariots of war. He exceeded the orientals and 
the Egyptians in wisdom and prudence; he was the 
wisest of mankind, and his reputation spread through 
all nations. He composed, or collected, three thou- 
sand proverbs, and one thousand and five canticles. 
He was acquainted with the nature of plants and 
trees, from the cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop on 
the wall; also of beasts, of birds, of reptiles, of fishes. 
There was a concourse of strangers from all coun- 
tries to hear his wisdom, and ambassadors from the 
most remote princes. He made gold and silver as 
common in Jerusalem as stones in the street, and 
cedars as plentiful as the syeamores in the valley. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, sent ambassadors to congrat- 
ulate his accession to the crown, and subsequently 
assisted him in building a temple to the Lord, which 
was completed in seven years. There were em- 
ployed in this great work, 70,000 proselytes, de- 
scendants of the ancient Canaanites, in carrying bur- 
dens; 80,000 in cutting stones out of the quarries ; 
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and 3600 overseers of the works; besides ‘30,000 Is. 
raelites in the quarries of Libanus. It was dedicated 
A. M.3001, and to render the ceremony the more au- 
gust, Solomon appointed the eighth day of the seventh 
month of the holy year, and the first of the civil year. 
The cere.nony continued for seven days, at the end 
of which the Feast of Tabernacles commenced, and 
continued seven days longer ; so that the people con- 
tinued at Jerusalem fourteen or fifteen days, from the 
eighth to the twenty-second of the seventh month. 

When the ark was placed in the sanctuary, while 
the priests and Levites were celebrating the praises 
of the Lord, the temple was filled with a miraculous 
cloud; so that the priests could no longer continue 
there, nor perform the functions of their ministry. 
Solomon prostrated himself on his throne with his 
face to the ground; and then, rising up, and turning 
toward the sanctuary, he addressed his cle to God, 
and besought him, that the house which he had built 
might be acceptable to him ; that he would bless and 
sanctify it, and hear the prayers of those who should 
entreat him from this holy place. He besought him 
also to fulfil the promises he had made to David his 
servant, in favor of his family, and of the kings his 
successors, and then turning himself to the people, he 
blessed them. Fire coming down from heaven, con. 
sumed the victims and burnt-sacrifices on the altar, 
and the glory of the Lord filled the whole temple. 
On this oceasion there were sacrificed 22,000 oxen 
and 120,000 sheep for peace-offerings; and the altar 
of burnt-offerings not being sufficient for all these 
victims, the court of the people was consecrated for 
the purpose. The Lord appeared a second time to 
Solomon in a dream; probably in the night that fol- 
lowed the first day of the dedication, assured him that 
he had heard his prayer, and chosen the temple to 
be his house of sacrifice. He also promised to bless 
him and his posterity, if they were constant in his 
worship; if not, to punish them, and destroy the 
sacred edifice. 

Solomon afterwards built a sumptuous palace for 
himself, and another for his queen. He also built 
the walls of Jerusalem, and the place called Millo, in 
the city; repaired and fortified Hazor, Megiddo, 
Gezer, the two Beth-horons, upper and lower, and 
Baalath, and Palmyra, in the desert of Syria. He 
also fortified the cities where he had magazines of 
corn, wine and oil, and those where his chariots 
and horses were kept. He brought under his goy- 
ernment the Hittites, the Hivites, the Amorites and 
the Perizzites, which remained in the land of Israel, 
and made them tributaries and laborers on the pub- 
lic works. 

Solomon also extended the commerce of the coun- 
try, and imported largely of foreign produce: He 
fitted out a fleet at Ezion-geber, and at Elath, on the 
Red sea, and in conjunction with Hiram, king of 
Tyre, who furnished him mariners, traded to Ophir 
for ivory, ebony, precious wood, peacocks, apes, and 
other curiosities. His annual revenues were 666 
talents of gold, without reckoning the tributes from 
kings and nations, or those paid by Israelites. 
The bucklers of his guards, and the throne he sat on, 
were overlaid with gold; and all the vessels of his 
table, and the utensils of his palaces, were of the same 
material. From all parts he received presents, ves- 
sels of gold and silver, precious stuffs, spices, arms, 
horses and mules; the whole earth desiring to see 
his face, and to hear the wisdom which Godb 
into his heart. ‘NES 

The later actions of his life, however, inflicted a 
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deep disgrace on his enaracter. He took wives and 
concubines, to the number of 1000, from among the 
Moabites, Ammonites, I[dumeans, Sidonians and Hit- 
tites, who perverted his heart, so that he worshipped 
Ashtoreth of the Sidonians, Moloch of the Ammon- 
ites, and Chemosh of the Moabites, to whom he built 
temples on the mount of Olives. These sins brought 
on him the judgments of the Lord, who said to him 
in a dream, “Since you have not kept my covenant, 
nor obeyed my commandments, I will rend and di- 
vide your kingdom, and will give it to one of your 
servants.” Before his death, he saw the commeuce- 
ment of revolt, in the troubles raised by Jeroboam, 
and Hadad the Idumean. He died, after he had 
reigned forty years, (A. M. 3029, ante A. D. 975,) at 
about 58 years of age. His history was written by 
the prophets Nathan, Ahijah and Iddo; and he was 
buried in the city of David. Rehoboam his son 
reigned in his stead, but not over all Israel. See 
Renosoam. 

Of all the works composed by Solomon, we have 
nothing remaining but his Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Canticles. Some have ascribed to him the book 
of Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. (See the articles.) 
The Jews think he was the author of Psalm Ixxii. 
“Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy 
righteousness unto the king’s son,” &c. And Psalm 
exxvii. “ Except the Lord build the house,” &c. 

SOLOMON’S SONG, seé Canricues. 

SON, a word used in several senses, both in the 
Old and New Testaments. It denotes (1.) the imme- 
diate offspring. (2.) Grandson: so Laban is called 
son of Nahor, (Gen. xxix. 5.) whereas he was his 
haere being the son of Bethuel: (Gen. xxiv. 29.) 

ephibosheth is called son of Saul, though he was 
the son of Jonathan, son of Saul, 2 Sam. xix. 24. 
(3.) Remote descendants: so we have the sons of Is- 
rael, many ages after the primitive ancestor. (4.) Son- 
in-law :—There is a son born to Naomi, Ruth iv. 17. 
°.) Son by adoption, as Ephraim and Manasseh, to 

acob, Gen. xlviii. (See Aportron.) (6.) Son by na- 
tion; sonsof the East, | Kings iv. 30; Job i. 3. (7.) 
Son by education; that is, a disciple ; Eli calls Sam- 
uel his son, 1 Sam. iii. 6. Solomon calls his disciple 
his son, in the Proverbs, often ; and we read of the 
sons of the prophets, (1 Kings xx. 35, et al.) that is, 
those under a course of instruction for ministerial 
service. In nearly the same sense a convert is called 
son, 1 Tim. i. 2; Titus i. 4; Philem. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 
15; 1 Pet. v. 13. (8. Son by disposition and con- 
duct, as sons of Belial, (Judg. xix. 22; 1 Sam. ii. 12.) 
unrestrainable persons; sons of the mighty, (Ps. 
xxix. 1.) heroes; sous of the band, (2 Chron. xxy. 13.) 
soldiers rank and file; sons of the sorceress, who 
study or practise sorcery, Isa. lvii. 8. (9.) Son in 
reference to age ; son of one year, (Exod. xii. 5.) that 
is, one year old; son of sixty years, &c. The same 
‘in reference to a beast, Micah vi. 6. (10.) A produc- 


tion, or offspring, as it were, from any parent ; sons 


of the burning coal, that is, sparks, which issue from 
burning wood, Job v. 7. Son of the bow, that is, an 
arrow, (Job iv. 19.) because an arrow issues from a 
‘bow; but an arrow may also issue from a quiver, 
therefore son of the quiver, Lam. iii. 13. Son of the 
floor, thrashed corn, Isa. xxi. 10. Sons of oil, (Zech. 
iii. 14.) the branches of the olive-tree. (11.) Son of 
beating, that is, deserving beating, Deut. xxv. 3. Son 
of death; that is, deserving death, 2 Sam. xii.3. Son 
of perdition: that is, deserving perdition. John xvii. 
12. (12.) Son of God, by excellenae anive all; Je- 


sus the Son of God, Mark i.1; Luke: 15; Jobn iv. 
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34; Rom. i. 4; Heb. iv. 14; Rev. ii. 18. The only 
begotten ; and in this he differs from Adam, who was 
son of God, hy immediate creation, Luke iii. 18, 
(13.) Sons of God, the angels, (Job i. 6 ; xxxviii. 7.) 
perhaps so called in respect to their possessing power 
delegated from God; his deputies, his vicegerents, 
and in that sense among others his offspring. (14.) 
Genuine Christians, truly pious persons; perhaps 
also so called in reference to their possession of prin- 
ciples communicated from God by the Holy Spirit, 
which, correcting every evil bias, and subduing every 
perverse propensity, gradually assinilates the party 
to the temper, disposition and conduct, called the 
image, likeness or resemblance of God. Believers 
are sons of God. (See John i. 12; Phil. ii. 15; 
Rom. viii. 14; 1 John iii. 1.) (15.) Sons of this 
world (Luke xvi. 8.) are those who by their over- 
weening attention to the things of this world, demon- 
strate their principles to be derived from the world ; 
that is, worldly-minde? perscns. Sons of disobedi- 
ence (Eph. ii. 2; vy. 6.) are persons whose conduct 
proves that they are sons of Belial, of unrestrainable- 
ness, sons of libertinism. Sons of hell, Matt. xxiii. 5. 
Sons of the devil, Acts xiii. 10. 

In addition to these senses in which the word son 
is used in Scripture, there are’ others, which show 
the extreme looseness of its application. So, when 
we read of sons of the bride-chamber, (Matt. ix. 155 
Mark ii. 19.) it merely indicates the youthful compan- 
ions of the bridegroom, as wn the instance of Samson. 
And when the Holy Mother was committed to the 
care of the apostle John, (John xix. 36.) the term son 
is evidently used with great latitude. 

SONG OF SOLOMON, see Canricres. 

SOOTHSAYER, see Divination, and Maerc. 

SORCERER, see Divination, and Maarc. 

I. SOREK, a place where Delilah dwelt, not far 
from Zorah and Eshtaol, Samson’s usual abode, 
Judg. xvi. 4. 

Il. SOREK, Vive or, a finer and nobler species 
of vine, yielding, according to the rabbins, the small 
sweet grapes which seem to have-nc seeds or kernels, 
and which are still called in Mareceo Serk?. The 
word, however, may signify red g:apes. (See Niebuhr 
Deser. Arab. p. 147. Germ. edit.) ‘The English ver- 
sion gives the word by choice, noble, &c. Gen. xlix. 


11; Isa. v. 2; Jer. ii.21. RB. 
SORROW. This passion contracts the heart, 


sinks the spirits, and injures the health. Scripture 
cautions against it, (Prov. xxv. 20; Eccles. xiv. 1— 
3; xxx. 24, 25; 1 Thess. iv. 13, &c.) but Paul dis- 
tinguishes two sorts of sorrow ; one a godly the other 
a worldly sorrow. 2 Cor. vii. 10, “ Godly sorrow 
worketh repentance to salvation, not to be repented 
of; but the sorrow of the world worketh death.” So, 
the wise man (Eccles. vii. 3.) says that the grave and 
serious air of a master who reproves, is more profita- 
ble than the laughter and caresses of those who flat- 
ter. Our Lord upbraided that counterfeit air of sor 
row and mortification, which the Pharisees affected 
when they fasted ; and cautioned his disciples against 
all such affectation, which proposes to gain the ap- 
robation of men, Matt. vi. 16. ; 

SOSIPATER, a disciple of Berea, mentioned by 
Paul, (Rom. xvi. 21.) and who was his kinsman, as 
some think. 

SOSTHENES, the chief of the synagogue of 
Corinth, who was beaten by the Gentiles, when the 
Jews carried Paul before Gallio, the pro-consul, 
Acts xviii. 17. y ; 

SOUL. This word is very equivocal, in the style 
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of the Hebrews. It is taken, (1.) For the soul which 
animates mankind ; for that which animates beasts ; 
or for a Jiving person; (2.) For the life, Gen, xxxii. 
30. (3) For desire, love, inclination, Numb, xi. 6. 

When God had formed the body of man out of the 
dust, (Gen. ii. 7.) he “breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man becan.e a living soul,” a liy- 
ing being. This breath of life has been considered 
by some, as the principle of animal life in man, 
which, they say, is nothing different from that of 
beasts. God gives to men and to brutes a breath of 
life, or a vivifying spirit; “All flesh in which is the 
breath of life died ;” (Gen. vi, 17.) all living animals, 
sentenced to die by the waters of the deluge. This 
spirit of life God withdraws at his pleasure, and 
brings all flesh to corruption, says Job, xxxiy. 14, 15. 
‘The psalmist, (civ. 29.) speaking of animals, to which 
God gives existence, says, “Thou takest away their 
breath, they die and return to their dust.” So Solo- 
mou: (Eccles. xii, 7.) “Ther shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it.” And Paul, speaking to the phi- 
losophers of Athens, says, God “ giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things,” Acts xvii. 25. 

But, beside this spirit, which is the principle of an- 
imal life, common to men and brutes, which is dis- 
persed after death, there is in man a spiritual, reason- 
able and immortal soul, the origin of our thoughts, 
desires and reasonings, which distinguishes us from 
the brute creation, and in which chiefly consists our 
resemblance to God, Gen. i, 26. This must be spir- 
itual, because it thinks ; it must be immortal, because 
it is spiritual, And though Scripture ascribes both 
to man and beast a soul, spirit, or life, it allows to 
man alone the privilege of understanding, the knowl- 
edge of God, wisdom, immortality, hope of future 
happiness, and of eternal life. It threatens men, 
only, with punishment in another life, and with the 
pains of hell. 

The immortality of the soul is a fundamental doc- 
trine ot revealed religion, The ancient patriarchs 
lived and died persuaded of this truth; and it was in 
the hope of another life that they received the prom- 
ises. When Balaam desired that his death might be 
like that of the just, (Numb. xxiii. 10.) he must have 
meant in the hope and expectation of a happy resur- 
recuion. Another decisive proof, that the Israelites 
believed in the immortality of the soul, is found in 
their persuasion, that the souls of the dead sometimes 
appeared after their decease ; as Samuel to Saul, (1 
Sam. xxviii. 13—15.) and Jeremiah to Judas Macca- 
beus, 2 Mac. xv. 14. When the apostles saw Christ 
walking on the sea, they took him for an apparition ; 
(Matt. xiv. 26.) and after his resurrection he referred 
to this current belief, Luke xxiv. 39. 

The Sadducees, who denied this immortality and 
resurrection, were regarded by their nation as a kind 
of heretics and innovators, ‘Those of whom Solomon 
expresses the sentiments, (Mecles, ili, 19, 20.) were 
confuted by Solomon himself, who says, (Eccl. xii. 
7.) “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

SPAIN comprehended in ancient usage the mod- 
ern kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, i. e. the whole 
Spanish peninsula. In the time of Paul it was sub- 
ject to the Romans, and was frequented by many 
Jews. In Rom. xv. 24, 28, Paul expresses his inten- 
tion of visiting Spain; but there is no good evidence 
that he was ever permitted to fulfil his purpose. R. 

SPARROW. ‘The Hebrew word tzippor is used 
not only for a sparrow, but for all sorts of clean birds, 
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or such whose use was not forbidden by the law, and 
especially for the smaller birds; and in most of the 
passages where sparrow is read, we may understand 
a bird of any kind. 

SPIDER, a well-known insect, remarkable for the 
thread which itspins, and with which it forms a web 
of curious texture, but so frail that it is exposed to be 
broken and destroyed by the slightest accident. To 
the slenderness of this filmy workmanship Job com- 
pares the hope of the wicked, chap. viii. 14. This, 
says Mr. Good, was doubtless a proyerbial allusion ; 
and so exquisite, that it is impossible to conceive any 
figure that can more fully describe the utter vanity of 
the hopes and prosperity of the wicked, 


“ Deceiving bliss! in bitter shame it ends; 
His prop a cobweb, which an insect rends.” 


So Isaiah says, “They weave the web of a spider; 
of their webs no garment shall be made; neither 
phot they cover themselves with their works,” chap. 
ix. 5. 

The greater part of modern interpreters, among 
whom are our own translators, suppose this insect to 
be intended by Solomon in these words, “ The spider 
taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces,” 
Prov. xxx. 28. But the wise man uses a different 
word from the common name of this creature, (sema- 
mith, and not accabish,) and subjoins a description, 
which, in one particular, is by no means applicable 
to it; for, although several ancient writers have given 
fingers to the spider, not one has honored her with 
hands. An ancient poet has accordingly taught her 
to say, 


Nulla mihi manus est, pedibus tamen omnia fiunt, 


Had Solomon intended to deseribe the spider, he 
would not have merely said, “She taketh hold with 
her hands,” but, she spins her thread, and weaves her 
toils; circumstances assuredly much more worthy of 
notice; nor would he have said that she takes up her 
abode in kings’ palaces, when she more frequently 
constructs her dwelling in the cabins of the poor 
where she resides in greater security and freedom. 
The opinion of the celebrated Bochart, that the newt, 
a species of small lizard, is meant, seems, in every 
respect, entitled to the preference. (Hieroz. vol. ii 
p. 510.) This reptile answers to the description 
which the royal preacher gives of her form and hab- 
its, and is, according to the testimony of ancient and 
modern writers, found to take up its abode in the 
dwelling-houses, in the Kast. 

SPIKENARD. Mr. Taylor has given a very full 
account of this plant, in his Fragments, (Nat. Hist. 
No. 33.) derived from the Dissertations of sir William 
Jones, and Drs. Blane and Roxburgh. 

The spikenard (Heb. 373, nerd, or nard,) is a plant 
belonging to the order of gramina, and is of different 
species. In India, whence the best sort comes, it 
grows as common grass, in large tufts close to each 
other, in general from three to four feet in length. 
So strong is its aroma, which resides principally in 
the husky roots, that when trodden upon, or other- 
wise bruised, the air is filled with its fragrance. Dr. 
Blane, who planted some of the roots in his garden, 
at Lucknow, states, that in the rainy season it shot 
up spikes about six feet high. 

The description of the Mardicus Indica which is 
given by Pliny, not mee corresponding with the 
specimen procured by Dr. Blane, this gentleman very 
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reasonamiy supposes that other plants of an inferior 
description, and more easily procurable, used to be 
substituted for it, and that it is of one of these spuri- 
ous nards thatthe Roman naturalist speaks. Tlorace 
mentions a Vardus Assyria, and Dioscorides speaks 
of a Nardus Syriaca, as a species different from the 
Indica, which certainly was brought from some of 
the remote parts of India ; for both Dioscorides and 
Galen, by way of fixing more precisely the country 
whence it comes, call it also Nardus Gangiles. 

This plant was highly valued among the ancients, 
both as an article anaes, and as a medicine, The 
Unguentum Nardinum, or ointinent manufactured 
from the nard, was the favorite perfume used at the 
ancient baths and feasts ; and it appears from a pas- 
sage in Horace, that it was so valuable, that so much 
of it as could be contained in a small box of precious 
stone was considered a sort of equivalent for a large 
vessel of wine ; and a handsome quota for a guest to 
coutribute to an entertainment, according to the cus- 
tom of antiquity. 

This leads us to notice the narrative of the evan- 
gelist, of “a woman, having an alabaster box of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the 
box and poured it on his |Christ’s] head,” Mark xiv. 
3%. In verse 5, this is said to have been worth more 
than three hundred pence (denarii); and John (ch. 
xii. 3.) mentions “a pound of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly ;’—the house was filled with the odor of 
the ointment;—it was worth three hundred pence 
(denarii.) As this evangelist has determined the 
quantity, a pound,—and the lowest value (for Mark 
says more) was nearly forty dollars, we may safely 
bd, ag that this was not a Syrian production, or 
made from any fragrant grass growing in the neigh- 
boring ‘districts; but was of the true Indian spike- 
nard, “very costly.” In the answer of our Lord on 
this occasion, there seems also to be some allusion to 
the remoteness of the country whence this unguent 
was brought, “Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world, this also that 
she hath done, shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her,” Mark xiv.9. As muchas to say, “ This unguent 
came from a distant country, to be sure, but the gos- 
pel shall spread to a much greater distance, yea, all 
over the world; so that in India itself, whence this 
composition came, shall the memorial of its applica- 
tion to my sacred person be mentioned with honor.” 
The idea of a far country, connected with the oint- 
ment, seems to have suggested that of “all the 
world.” ' 

In Cant. iv. 18, 14, the spikenard is twice men- 
tioned in a peculiar manner: “ Camphire with spike- 
nard, spikenard with saffron.’ Why should this 
geen be twice named ? a question to which no satis- 
actory answer can be given, unless we suppose, with 
the writer just named, that the first nard means the 
Syrian and Arabian plant, which no doubt was fa- 
miliar to Solomon, and the second, the Indian nard, 
true spikenard, If this be admitted, the passage is 
clear, and it is probable that the latter word merely 
wants some discriminating epithet, answering to spike, 
which transeribers, not understanding, have dropped ; 


or that a nt mode of pronunciation distin- 
guished the names of these two plants when men- 
tioned in discourse. In the printed copies the words 
are differently pointed, and what is still more deserv- 
ing attention i that the first word is nardim, plural; 
whereas the second seems to be put absolutely, nard, 
or the nard, singular. 
From a si use of this word in the singular 
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form, in Cant. ij, 12, “While the king sitteth at his 
table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof,” 
Mr. Taylor inclines to think that this nard was in the 
form of an essence, in a small bag, or a number of 
sprigs of the fragrant grass, worn like a nosegay in 
the bosom of the bride. What seems to strengthen 
the idea is, that the different perfuines mentioned in 
connection with it are all flowers io their natural 
state. 

SPIRIT (Heb, my, ruach; Greek TMretuc) is a 
word employed in various senses in Scripture, (1.) 
For the Holy Spirit, the third person of the Holy 
Trinity, who inspired the prophets, who animates 
good men, pours his unction into our hearts, imparts 
to us life and comfort; and in whose name we are 
baptized, as well as in that of the Father and the Son. 
When the adjective holy is applied to the term spirit, 
we may mel take it as here explained ; but there 
are many places where it must be taken in this sense, 
although the term holy is omitted. (2.) Breath, res- 
piration, animal life, common to men and animals: , 
this God has given, and this he recalls when he 
takes away life, Gen, vii. 15; Numb. xvi. 22; Job xii. 
10. (3.) The rational soul which animates us, and 
preserves its being, after the death of the body. 
That spiritual reasoning and choosing substance 
which is capable of eternal happiness. (See Sour.) 
(4.) An angel, a demon, asoul separate from the body, 
It is said, (Acts xxiii. 8.) that the Sadducees denied 
the existence of angels and spirits. Christ, appearing 
to his disciples, said to them, (Luke xxiv. 89.) “ Han- 
dle me, and see; for aspirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have.” Heb, i. 14, good angels ure 
called ministering spirits. It is said (1 Sam. xvi. 143 
xviii. 105 xix. 9.) that “the evil spirit from God came 
upon Saul.” And in the gospel the devils are often 
called “unclean spirits, evil spirits, spirits of Cark- 
ness,” &c, (5.) Spirit is sometimes taken for the dis- 
position of the mind or intellect; because it was 
presumed, that the good or evil inclinations of these 
proceeded from good or bad spirits. So, a spirit of 
Jealousy, aspirit of fornication, a spirit of prayer, a 
spirit of infirmity, aspirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, a spirit of fear of the Lord, &e. Numb. v. 14 
Hos, iv. 12; Zech. xii. 10; Luke xiii, 11; Eccles, 
xvi 5s Ina. xi.'2, 

Distinovrsu'na, or Discernine, or SPrniTs, Was 
a giftof God, which consisted in discerning whether 
a man were really inspired by the Spirit of God, or 
was a false prophet, an impostor, who only followed 
the impulse of his own spirit, or of Satan, Paul 
speaks (1 Cor. xii. 10.) of the discerning of spirits, as 
being among the miraculous gifts granted by God to 
the faithful, at the first settlement of Christianity. 
And John exhorts believers not to believe every 
spirit, but to try the spirits, whether they were of 
God; because many false prophets had gone out into 
the world, 1 [pist. iv. 1. 

To quencn ‘rae Sprair (1 Thess. v. 19.) is a met. 
aphorieal expression easily understood, The Spirit 
may be quenched, (1.) by forcing, as it were, that di- 
vine agent to withdraw from us, by sin, irregularity 
of manners, vanity, avarice, negligence, or other 
crimes contrary to charity, truth, peace, and his other 
gifts and qualifications, (2.) The Spirit might have 
been quenched by such actions as caused God to take 
away his supernatural gifis and favors, such aa 
prophecy, the gift of tongues, the gift of healing, &c, 
For though these gifis were of mere grace, and God 
might communicate them sometimes to doubtful 
characters, yet he has often granted them to the 
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prayers of the faithful ; and has taken them away, to 
punish their misuse or contempt of them, 

To GRIEVE THE Spirit, (Eph. iv. 30.) may also be 
taken to refer either to an internal grace, habitual or 
actual, or to the miraculous gifts, with which God 
favored the primitive Christians. We grieve the 
Spirit of God, by withstanding his holy inspirations, 
the motions of his grace ; or by living inalukewarm 
and incautious manner; by despising his gifts, or 
neglecting them; by abusing his favors, either out 
of vanity, curiosity or indifference. In a contrary 
sense, (2 Tim. i. 6.) we stir up the Spirit of God 
which 1s in us, by the practice of virtue, by our com- 
pliance with his inspirations, by fervor in his service, 
by renewing our gratitude, &c. 

The spirit, as opposed to the flesh, is put for the 
soul by which we are animated: (Gen. vi. 3.) “My 
Spirit shall no longer abide in man, because he is but 
flesh ;” i. e. I will destroy mankind, I will take from 
them my breath which | gave them, the soul that I 

infused into them ; because they are all carnal, de- 
* based by vile inclinations, by brutish passions ; be- 
cause, in a word, “ all flesh have corrupted their way 
upon the earth ;” they have in a great measure for- 
yotten that they are reasonable creatures, and have 
ylunged themselves‘into the state and condition of 
Peau: Or it may mean, My Spirit shall not strive 
with man—to correct him, to repel his wickedness : 
no; but I will chastise him severely : his vielent in- 
clinations shall feel no check from the gentle admo- 
nitions of my benevolent Spirit, but shall have their 
ewn way—his flesh shall not be thwarted, but shall 
prove his ruin—at least, after such a respite as I have 
appointed, 

Spirit, in the moral sense, is opposed to the flesh : 
(Rom. vii. 25.) “ With tlie mind, or spirit, I myself 
serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of 
sin.” And chap. viii. 13, “If ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die ; but if ye through the spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” Also, Gal. v. 
19, 22, “Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these; adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness,” &r. But the fruit of the spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” 

The Spirit of Christ, which animates true Chris- 
tians, the children of God, and distinguishes them 
from the children of darkness, who are animated by 
the spirit of the world, is the gift of grace, of adop- 
tion, the Holy Spirit poured into our hearts, which 
emboldens us to call God, “ My Father, my Father,” 
Rom. viii. 5. Those who are influenced by this 
Spirit “have crucified the flesh, with its affections 
and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 
the Spirit,” Gal. v. 25; Rom. viii. 9. “Ye are not in 
the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now if any man have not the 
Spirit of.Christ, he is none of his.’ The Spirit of 
Christ animated the prophets, and inclined them in- 
dustriously to inquire at what time those events 
should happen, which they foretold concerning his 
passion and glory, 1 Pet. i. 11. 

After referring to the article Sout, it may be proper 
to suggest, that whatever language describes spiritual 
existence is particularly obscure; and so must con- 
tinue to mortals. Nothing can be less obvious than 
in what consisted the gift of the Holy Spirit as im- 
parted by the hands of the apostles. That this power 
was restricted to them, only, is remarkable, since it 
might be thought the 120 were no less qualified to 
bestow it. That it was given to many, perhaps to 
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most new converts, insomuch that many hundreds, 
not tosay thousands, must have participated in it. is 
equally remarkable: but this general reception of it 
renders many things applicable to the primitive 
churches,aud Christians, and justlysaid ofthem, which 
it would be presumptuous to apply to any since their 
day. And although some of the powers enjoyed by 
the primitive Christians are enumerated in certain 
places of the Epistles, yet we are not much enlight- 
ened on the subject, though it was so clear and con- 
spicuous anciently. Were any, or all, of these pow- 
ers in any case imparted to females ? 1 

There is a passage in 1 Pet. iii. 19, referring to the 
spirits in prison, the difficulties of which no hypoth- 
esis has yet completely solved. In the first place, it 
should be remarked, that the apostle distinguishes 
between spirits (rev aor) and souls (puze/): the souls 
were saved by the ark; the spirits were shut up in 
prison. He seems to refer to the same thing as Job, # 
(xxvi. 5.) “The giants (Rephaim) groan under the 
waters ;” that is, says Scott, the mighty men of re- 
nown in the old world, who filled the earth with vi- 
olence, and perished by the deluge. Admitting this 
reference, the apostle points at “the spirits in prison 
ever since the flood.” The difficulty remains, that 
Christ is said to go, “ he went and preached,” to those 
who were afterwards destroyed, because of their un- 
belief and disobedience. But whether this of neces- 
sity means a personal action may be doubted ; for it 
is said of Christ, (Eph. ii. 17.) “He came and 
preached to you who were afar off”—which is not 
true of Christ, personally ; he preached by his agents. 
Admit that he also preached by his agents in the 
days of Noah, by that patriarch, himself, with others, 
and the passage loses much of its embarrassment, 
Christ, by his Spirit imparted to Noah, endeayored 
to reclaim the antediluvians ; but they, persisting in 
their iniquities, lost their lives in the deluge ; their 
spirits, nean while, being confined in prison, await the 
great day of judgment. Noah, believing, and acting 
on his belief, was saved from the general destruction. 
Those criminals abused the long-suffering of God ; 
Noah took advantage of it to his salvation. 

STACHYS, a disciple of Paul, by whom he is 
honorably mentioned, (Rom. xvi. 9.) but we know 
no particulars of his life that ean be relied upon. 

STAOTE, a drug, which was one of the four in- 
gredients composing the sacred perfume, Exod. xxx, 
34, 35. It is understood to be the prime kind of 
myirh ; and as the Heb. properly signifies a drop, 
some think it to be myrrh distilling, dropping, from 
the tree, of its own accord, without incision. So 
Pliny, speaking of the trees whence myrrh is pro- 
duced, says, “Before any incision is made, they 
exude of their own accord what is called stacte, to 
which no kind of myrrh is preferable.” (Nat. Hist. 
lib. xii. cap. 15.) The rabbins suppose it to be the 
opobalsam ; others, storax. 

STADIUM, a measure of length, a furlong, which 
consisted of one hundred and twenty-five geometri- 
cal paces. Eight furlongs make a mile. See the 
Table of Measures at the end of the volume. [The 
Roman stadium was nearly equal tothe English fur- 
long, and contained 201.45 yards. This is the sta- 
dium probably meant in the New Testament, since 
the Jews were then subject to the Romans, and had 
constant intercourse with them. R. ~ 

Stadinm is also taken for the place in whiclk were 
performed public exercises of running. St. Paul 
alludes to these, 1 Cor. ix.24: “They which run ina 
race (in stadic) run all, but one receiveth the prize.” 
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These places were called stadia, because they were | church at Jerusalem; and it is Lelieved he had 


distinguished into courses, or distances, by certain 
resting places ; so that some of the racers run but one 
distance, some two or more, each according to his 
strength. 

STAR. Under the name of stars, the Hebrews 
comprehended all constellations, planets and heav- 
enly bodies; al] luminaries, except the sun and moon. 
The psalmist, to exalt the power and omniscience of 
God, says, “ He numbers the stars, and calls them by 
their names.” He is described as a king taking a re- 
view of his army, and knowing the name of every 
one v1 bis soldiers. ‘To express a very extraordinary 
increase and multiplication, Scripture uses the simil- 
itude of the ‘stars of heaven, or of the sands of the 
sea, Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17; xxvi. 4; Exod. xxxii. 13, 
&c. In times of disgrace and public calamity, it is 
said, the stars withhold their light ; that they are cov- 
ered with darkness; that they fall from heaven, and 
disappear. ‘These figurative and emphatic expres- 
sions, which refer to the governing powers of nations, 
are only weakened and enervated by being ex- 
plained. 

To caution the Hebrews against the idolatry that 
prevailed over almost all the East, of worshipping the 
sun, moon and stars, Moses informs them (Gen. i. 14 
—16.) that God gave the stars their being, and sepa- 
rated them from that mass of matter which he cre- 
ated ; and Job (xxxviii. 7.) describes them as praising 
the Creator at the beginning of the world. 

The beauty and splendor that men observed in the 


stars ; the great advantages they derived from them; | 


the wonderful order apparent in their courses; the 
influence ascribed to their returns, in the production 
and preservation of animals, fruits, plants and mine- 
rals, have induced almost all people to impute to them 
life, knowledge, power, and to pay them a sovereign 
worship and adoration. See Iponarry. 

The sacred books seem to ascribe knowledge to 
the stars; hence we are told that they praised the 
Lord, (Job xxxviii. 7.) and elsewhere they are excited 
to this. These expressions, however, are popular, or 
poetical, and are not to be understood literally ; for 
then we must admit, that the earth, the trees, the 
waters, are animated and intelligent, since we find in 
Scripture expressions that import as much. All the 
creatures glorify God, bless the Lord, and obey him, 
each in its way. 

The star foretold by Balaam, (Numb. xxiv. 17.) 
was, according to the modern Jews, king David, who 
conquered the Moabites, and reduced them under his 
obedience. But the paraphrasts Onkelos and Jona- 
than explain it of the Messiah, as the natural sense 
of the passage. The Jews were so well convinced 
of this, at the time of Christ, and afterwards, that the 
famous impostor Bar-chaliba caused himself to be 
called Bar-cocheba, “son of the star,” pretending to 
be the Messiah; which involved the Jews of Pales- 


tine in a revolt, that completed the ruin of their un- 


fortunate nation. 
STATER, a Greek coin of the value of one shekel, 


Matt. xvii. 37, in the Greek. It was worth about 50 


cents, 

S'TEPHANAS, a Christian of Corinth, whose fam- 
ily Paul baptized; probably about A. D. 52, 1 Cor. i. 
He was forward to the service of the church, 
and ¢ to Paul at Ephesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17. 

‘STEPHEN, the first Christian martyr, was prob- 
ably a Hellenistic Jew, and Epiphanius thinks he 
was among the 72 disciples ; but this is not probable. 
He is always put first 7 the deacons in the 


| perintends the affairs of another. 


studied at the feet of Gamaliel. He was full of the 
Holy Spirit, and of zeal, and performed many mira- 
cles, Acts vi.5. Some of the synagogue of the freed- 
men, of the Cyrenians, Alexandrians, and others, dis- 
puting with him, and being unable to withstand his 
wisdom and spirit, suborned false witnesses, to tes- 


| tify, that they had heard him blaspheme against 


Moses and against God, and drew him before the 
Sauhedrim. Stephen appeared in the midst of this 
assembly, with a countenance like that of an angel; 
and upon the high-priest asking him what he had to 
answer, he denied that he had said any thing against 
Moses or the temple—but he showed that the Jews 
had always opposed God and his prophets ; upbraid- 
ed them with the hardness of their hearts, with their 
putting the prophets to death, and with slaying the 
Messiah himself. His boldness enraged the unbe- 
lieving Jews; but Stephen, lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, said, “I see the heavens open, and the Son 
of man standing at the right hand of God.” Unable 
to endure any more, his enemies cried out, stopped 
their ears, and falling upon him, drew him out of the 
city, aud stoned him ; the witnesses laying down their 
clothes at the feet of a young man called Saul, then 
one of the most eager persecutors of the Christians, 
but afterwards one of the most zealous preachers of 
Christianity. Stephen called upon the Lord, and 
said, “ Lord, impute not this sin to them ;” after which 
he fell asleep in the Lord, and some pious persons 
took care to bury him, and accompanied his funeral 
with great mourning, Acts viii. 2. 

STEWARD, one who manages the affairs, or su- 
Thus Eliezer was 
the steward of Abraham’s house ; (Gen. xv. 2.) Chris- 
tian ministers are the stewards of God over his church 
or family, (Tit. i. 7; 1 Cor. iv. 1, 2.) and believers are 
stewards of his gifts and graces, to dispense the bene- 
fits of them to the world, 1 Pet. iv. 10. 

On reading the parable of the unjust steward, who 
defrauds his principal by collusion with his debtors, 
(Luke xvi.) we find it concluded by what seems to be 
a strange expression: (ver. 12.) “If ye have not been 
faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give 
you that which is your own?” Certainly that which is 
a man’s own he may naturally expect should be given 
him; for who has a right to withhold it? The pro- 
priety of the phrase, therefore, and the inferential con- 
nection of the sentiment with the parable, is not clear 
to a general reader; but the following custom of the 
Turks (as related by Aaron Hill, Travels, p. 77.) may 
contribute to its better understanding: “Itis a com- 
mon custom with the mercl.ants of this country when 
they hire a broker, book-keeper, or other [confiden- 
tial] servant, to agree, that he shall claim no wages; 
but, to make amends for that unprofitable disadvan- 
tage, they give them free and uncontrolled authority 
to cheat them every way they can, in managing their 
business; but with this proviso, that they must never 
exceed the privileged advantage of ten per cent. All 
under that, which they can fairly gain in settling of 
accounts with their respective masters, is properl 
THEIR OWN}; and by their masters’ will is confirme 
to their possession.” He proceeds to say, “' The ser- 
vant knowing he has nothing to depend on but these 
profits.... puts himself upon a wily method of over- 
reaching others, in the goods he buys by order of his 
master. His master, on the other hand, well kuows 
that unless he watches carefully his servant’s man. 
agement, ae will probably go beyond the tolerated 
limits of fe per cent.” ' 


STEWARD 


Lhis kind of allowance, though appearing extreme- 
y singular to us, is both ancient and general in the 
East. 
aman has hired any person to conduct a trade for 
him, and no agreement is made in regard to wages, 
in that case, the person hired shall receive ene tenth 
ofthe profit,” “If the person be hired to attend cattle, 
he shall receive one tenth of the milk. If the person 
be hired for agriculture, one tenth of the crop, If he 
plough the ground, receiving victuals, one fifth of the 
crop: if he receive no victuals, one third.” (Halhed’s 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 140.) 

We see, then, that Mr, Hill has been too severe in 
describing the taking of such an allowance as a 
“cheating” of the principal; since he admits, it has 
that principal’s permission, and is “a privileged ad- 
vantage.” We see, too, that the Gentoo laws admit 
a detention of one third part, in certain cases, as pay- 
ment for a servant’s labor and attention. 

The phrase which appears so offensive to us, now 
assumes its true import:—‘*If you have not been 
found faithful in the administration of your principal’s 
property, how can you expect to receive your own 
share (as the word may signify) of that advantage 
which should reward your labors? If you have not 
been just toward him, why, or how, do you expect he 
should be just toward you ?” May not this principle 
set the conduet of the unjust steward in avdifferent 
light from what it has hitherto appeared in ? (1.) We 
see that this steward had a right to expect from his 
master the value of a share of this oil and wheat, as 
his due:—But if his master had once got possession 
of this value, he might have seized it in compensation 
for former deficiencies: the steward prevents this, by 
negotiating with the debtors themselves, before their 
accounts are inspected by his master,  (2.) The stew- 
ard had a right to a portion of the value, but he takes 
abundantly more than his due; and then carries in 
the mutilated account to his master, as if it were the 
produce of the whole, not accounting for the quantity 
reserved by him for his future dependence in the 
hands of those who, having had their share of the 
fraud, might return the advantage by receiving this 
tajust agent into their habitations, (3,.) The steward’s 
master commends him as having adopted an expedi- 
ent not easily to be detected, but, in fact, a cunning 
contrivance ; being evidently founded in custom and 
equity 3 readily enough to be represented as merely 
doing himself that justice which, as he might say, his 
master Jenied him; and, as to the quantity he with- 
holds, he might plead somewhat analogous to what is 
provided for in the Gentoo laws, which, we see, in 
some cases allow of one third as a compensation for 
extraordinary care and trouble. 

May our Lord’s inference be thus understood ? 
«This steward could only expect that his friends 
would receive and maintain him, so long as what he 
could claim of this value, or stock, of oil or of wheat, 
lasted: when that was exhausted, they would desire 
his absence; but, contrary to this, I advise you, by 
your management of worldly riches, to make friends 
—fiiends who may receive you into, not temporary, 
but lasting residence ; who may welcome your arrival, 
not into a mere transitory shelter, but into an ever- 
abiding felicity. I press this upon you, because riches 
are so alinpery, so perverting, so delusive, that they 
may well be called pecerrrun; and they but too often 
are allurements to unrighteousness—to unrighteous 
modes of acquiring them, and to unrighteous modes 
of disposing of them; but if they be used with a dis- 
position of mind contrary to that of this unjust steward, 
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It is found inthe Gentoo Laws: (chap. ix.) “If 


STO 


if, instead of being wickedly withheld, they be justly 
and liberally circulated, and, as it were, bronght to 
account, the benevolence of true ae will direct them 
to such salutary purposes, as may lay many worthy 
but necessitous persons under great obligations: and 
these, should you be involved in distress here below, 
will do their utmost to soothe and relieve you ; or they 
will hereafter congratulate your happy reception into 
never-ending beatitude and glory.” 

(‘This passage (Luke xvi. 9.) is more properly taken 
impersonally ; the phrase “that they may receive you” 
being equivalent to “that ye may be received into ever- 
lasting habitations,” &c. Inspersonal verbs of this form 
are frequeit in Greek; e.g. Luke xii. 20, “This night 
SHALL THEY REQUIRE thy soul of thee,” in the Greek, 
for “thy soul shall be required of thee,” &c. R, 

STOICS, a sect of heathen philosophers, so named 
from the Greek orou, a porch, or portico, because 
Zeno, its founder, held his school in a porch of the 
city of Athens. They placed the supreme happiness 
of man in living agreeably to nature and reason ; 
affecting the same stiffness, patience, apathy, austerity 
and insensibility, as the Pharisees, whom, according to 
Josephus, they much resembled. They were consid- 
erable at Athens when Paul visited that city, Acts 
xvii. 18. 

STONES. For the names of the precious stones 
which were in the high-pries’s breastplate, (Exod. 
xxviii. 17, &c.) the reader may see their articles, and 
BreastTpeLatTe. ' 

Corner Srone, or head stone of the corner, is that 
put at the angle of a building, whether at the founda- 
tion or on the top of the wall. (See Corner Stone.) 
Our Saviour, though rejected by the Jews, was the 
corner stone of the church, (Ps. exviii. 22.) and the 
stone that binds and unites the synagogue and Gen- 
tiles in the union of one faith, Acts iv. 11; Isa. xxviii. 
16; Eph, ii, 20; 1 Pet. ii.65; Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 
10; Luke xx. 17. The Hebrews sometimes gave the 
name of stone, or rock, to kings or princes, and also 
to God himself. 

Moses forbids the Hebrews to set up in their coun- 
try any stone that is exalted, or remarkable, Ley. 
xxvi. 1, ‘The text may be translated by “a stone for 
sight ;” a land-mark that stands on an eminence, or 
in some great road, to be seen from a distance. Strabo 
(lib. xvii.) mentions such stones on the highways in 
Egypt; and he says also, there are several remarkable 
and eminent stones upon Libanus, ‘The Syrians and 
Egyptians had such respect for them that they almost 
adored them. They anointed them with oil, as may 
be seen in Apuleius, kissed and saluted them. It is 
probable that this worship is what Moses intended to 
prohibit; for heaps of stones, raised in witness of 
memorable events, and to preserve the remembrance 
of matters of great importance, are the most ancient 
monuments among the Hebrews. In early ages, 
these were used instead of inscriptions, pyramids, 
medals or histories. Jacob and Laban raised such a 
monument on mount Gilead, in memory of their coy- 
enant, Gen, xxxi. 46. Joshua erected one at Gilgal, 
of stones taken out of the Jordan, to preserve the 
memorial of his miraculous passage; (Josh. iv. 5—7.) 
and the Israelites beyond Jordan raised one on the 
banks of that river, as a testimony that they constituted 
but one nation with their brethren on the other side, 
Josh. xxii. 10, ; 

Tn illustration of this practice, Mr. Taylor quotes 
from Chardin the following passage :—“Upon the left 
hand of the road are to be seen LARGE crreLEsS of 
hewn stone; which the Persians affirm to he a great 


~ 
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STONES 


sign that the Cao.us, making war in Media, held a 
council in that place ; it being the custom of those 
pare; that every officer that came to the council, 

rought with him a stone to serve him instead of a 
chair: these Caous were a sort of giants. What is 
most to be admired, after observation of these stones, 
is this, that they are so big that eight men can hardly 
move one; and yet there is no place from whence 
they can be imagined to have been fetched, but from 
the next mountains, which are six leagues off.” 
(p. 371.) 

This extract deserves notice on two accounts: (1.) 
The Persian notion of stones being used instead of 
cbuirs, at a council, must have had some origin; and 
must also have been customary at some time in that 
country :—the sitting wpon stones, then, could not have 
been always totally unknown in Mesopotamia, where 
Laban resided, and Jacob with him; and what was 
customary at a council, might be practised at a cove- 
nant agreement, as in the case of Laban and Jacob. 
(2.) The resemblance of these cinciEs of large 
stones to the Druidical monuments of Great Britain 
(Stonehenge, Abury, &c.) is striking; and the finding 
structures so similar in regions so distant, demonstrates 
the extensive spread and influence (if not the nea) 
of that religion, the exercise of which had oceasionec 
their erection. (Fragments 166, 734—736.) 

In the Fragments just referred to, Mr. Taylor has 
collected much information relative to heaps and cir- 
cles of stones, wholly or partly remaining, in differ- 
ent parts of Great Britain, and elsewhere, for the 

urpose of throwing light on a practice so often al- 
Fuded or referred to in the Old Testament, and espe- 
cially in connection with Gilgal, a religious station, in 
the early period of the Israelitish history. The prac- 
tice of raising and consecrating stones in commemo- 
ration of memorable events connected with religion, 
which has so extensively prevailed in various parts of 
the world, and among people altogether dissimilar in 
their general character and habits, he considers as 
affording a striking proof that the religion of mankind 
was originally the same, in its objects, its principles 
and its rites: and that, to wherever the original tribes 
of men migrated, with their natural fathers at their 
head, or wherever they settled, they retained those 
religious customis, notions and references, which they 
had received as part of their patrimony, in the land 
of their primary residence. 

Rough and unformed stones were considered to be 
more pure and fit for sacred uses than those that were 
hewn. Moses directed (Exod. xx. 25.) an altar to be 
raised to the Lord, of rough stones ; not of hewn ones, 
which he declared to be polluted. (See also Deut. 
xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 31,32; Ezra v.8; 1 Mac. iv. 
46, 47.) 

“A heart of stone” may be understood several 
ways. Job, (xli. 24.) speaking of the behemoth, says, 
his heart is as hard as stone, as impenetrable as an 
anvil; q.d. he is of a very extraordinary strength, 
boldness and courage. The heart of Nabal became 
as a stone, when he comprehended the danger he had 

b his imprudence, (1 Sam. xxv. 37.) i. e. 
his heart became immovable like a stone; * was 
contracted or convulsed, and this convulsion ocea- 
sioned his death. Ezekiel says, (xi. 19; xxxvi. 26.) 
the Lord will take away from his people the heart of 
stone, and give them a heart of flesh; i. e. he will 
convert them, and wep ire them with milder and more 

i eelings. Nearly in the same sense, John 
Matt. ili. 9.) God was able to-raise 
ildren from the stones of the desert. 


Ch 
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Daniel, speaking of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
compares it to a small stone loosened from the moun- 
tain, by no mortal power, that struck upon the feet 
of the colossus which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his 
dream, and afterwards filled the whole earth, Dan. 
ii. 34, 

STONING was a punishment much in use among 
the Hebrews, and the rabbins reckon all crimes as 
being subject to it, which the law condemns to death, 
without expressing the particular mode. They say, 
that when a man was condemned to death, he was 
led out of the city to the place of execution, and there 
exhorted to acknowledge and confess his fault. He 
was then stoned in one of two ways, either stones 
were thrown upon him till he died, or he was thrown 
headlong down a steep place, and a large stone rolled 
upon his body. 'To the latter mode it is supposed 
there is a reference in Matt. xxi. 44. 

STORK, ciconia, Heb. avon, from son, kind, good ; 
probably so called because of the tenderness which it 
is said to manifest towards its parents; never, as is 
reported, forsaking them, but feeding and defending 
them in theirdeerepitude, The stork is a bird of pas- 
sage: (Jer. vili. 7.) “The stork in the heavens know- 
eth her appointed times; and the turtle, and the crane, 
and the swallow, observe the time of their coming.” 
Jerome and the LXX sometimes render the Hebrew 
word by herodius, the heron; sometimes by pelican 
or kite; but there can be very little doubt that it des- 
ignates properly the stork. Moses places it among un- 
clean birds, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18. The psalmist 
says (civ. 17.) “ As for the stork, the fir-trees are her 
house.” In the climate of Europe, she commonly 
builds her nest on some high tower, or on the top of 
a house ; but in Palestine, where the coverings of the 
houses are flat, she builds in high trees. Profane 
authors speak much of the piety of the stork, and its 
gratitude to its parents. Ambrose says, that for this 
reason the Romans called it avis pia ; (Hexeemer. lib. 
v. ¢. 16.) and Publius calls it pietatis cultriz. (Apud. 
Petron. Vide Bochart de Animal Sacr. tom. ii 
ib... 29.) 


Ciconia enim grata, peregrina, hospita, 
Pietatis cultrix, gracili-pes, crotalistria. 


The stork has the beak and legs long and red; it 
feeds on serpents, frogs and insects. Its plumage 
would be wholly white, but that the extremities of its 
wings, and some small part of its head and thighs, are 
black. It sits for the space of thirty days, and lays 
but four eggs. They migrate to southern countries 
in August, and return in the spring. They are still 
the objects of much veneration among the common 
people in some parts of Europe. *R. 

I. SUCCOTH, tents, tabernacles, the first encamp- 
ment of the Israelites, after they left Egypt, Exod. 
xii. 37. See Exonvs, p. 401. 

II. SUCCOTH, a city east of the Jordan, between 
the brook Jabok and that river, and where Jacob 
set up his tents on his return from Mesopotamia, 
Gen. xxxiii. 17. Joshua assigned the city subse- 
quently built here to the tribe of Gad, Josh. xiii. 27, 
Gideon tore the flesh of the principal men of Suc- 
coth with thorns and briers, because they returned 
him a haughty answer when pursuing the Midianites, 
Judg. viii. 5. 

SUCCOTH BENOTH. Calmet speaks of Suc- 
coth Benoth as an idol set up in Samaria, by the men 
brought from Assyria, (2 Kings xvii. 30.) but Mr. 
Taylor and other writers have shown it more probae 


sur 


aly to denote tabernacles or booths consecrated to 
one of the forms of Venus. In such places young 
maidens were deyoted to the licentious worship of 
Venus. 

SUN, the great luminary which God created, at the 
beginning, to govern the day. Calmet thinks it was 
the sun which the Pheenicians worshipped under the 
name of Baal, the Moabites under that of Chemosh, 
the Ammonites under that of Moloch, the Israelites 
under that of Baal, and king of the host of heaven. 
Moses cautioned the Israelites against this species of 
idolatry, (Deut. iv. 19.) “Take ye, therefore, good 
heed unto yourselves—lest thou lift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun, the moon and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, thon shouldst be 
driven to worship and serve them.” In Deut. xvii. 8, 
he condemns to death those perverted to worship 
strange gods, the sun, the moon, &c.; and Josiah 
took from the temple of the Lord the horses, and 
burned the chariots, which the kings his predecessors 
had consecrated to the sun, 2 Kings xxiii. 11. Job 
says, (xxxi. 26—28.) he looked on it as a great crime, 
and as renouncing the God that is above, to kiss his 
hand in token of adoration, when he beheld the sun 
in its beauty and splendor. Ezekiel (viii. 16.) saw in 
the Spirit, in the temple of the Lord, five and twenty 
men of Judah, who turned their backs on the sanctu- 
ary, and had their faces towards the east, worshipping 
the rising sun. 

The sun furnishes the greater part of the noble 
similitudes used by the sacred authors, who, to repre- 
sent great public calamity, speak of the sun as being 
obscured, &c. (See Isa. xiii, 10; xxiv. 23; Jer. xv.9; 
Ezek. xxxii. 7; Joel ii. 831; Amos viii. 9.) To express 
a long continuance of any thing glorious and illustri- 
ous, it is said, it shall continue as long as the sun. 
So the reign of the Messiah, (Ps. Ixxii, 17; Ixxxix. 
36.) under whose happy dominion the light of the 
moon shall equal that of the sun, and that of the 
sun be seven times more than ordinary, Isa. xxx. 
26. Christ is called the Sun of righteousness, 
Mal. iv. 2. 

The compass of the whole earth is described by the 
expression, from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same; or rather from east to west, Ps. 1. 
1; evii. 3; cxiii. 3, &c. 

SUPERSTITION, and SUPERSTITIOUS, are 
words which occur only in the New Testament. 
Festus, governor of Judea, informed Agrippa, that 
Paul had disputed with the other Jews concerning 
matters of their own superstition, (Acts xxv. 19.) in 
which he spoke like a true pagan, equally ignorant of 
the Christian religion, and of the Jewish. Paul, writ- 
ing to the Colossians, (chap. ii. 23.) recommends to 
them, not to regard false teachers, who would per- 
suade them to a compliance with human wisdom, in 
an affected humility and superstition ; and speaking 
to the Athenians, he says, “I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitions,” &c. Acts xvii. 22. 

The Greeks call superstition 4erodanmoric, demon- 
terror. A superstitious man looks on God as a severe 
and rigid master, and obeys with fear and trembling. 
Varro says, the pious man honors and loves God ; the 
superstitious man dreads him, even to terror; and 
Maximus Tyrius observes, that a man truly pious looks 
on God as a friend full of goodness, whereas the 
superstitious serves him with base and mean flattery. 
Such are Calmet’s remarks on this subject. Mr. 
Taylor observes, that the Greek word 4eradanworia 
is probably of less offensive import than has been 
stated. Festus, a governor newly arrived in his 
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province, would hardly have paid so ill acomphment 
to Agrippa, a king of the Jewish religion, as to call 
his religion superstitious ; and when Paul at Athens 
tells the Areopagites that they are too superstitious, 
he uses a word no doubt susceptible of a good as 
well as of a bad sense ; as it would have been highly 
indecorous, nor less unnecessary, to calumniate the 
religious disposition of his judges, whom he was ad- 
dressing. If we take the word in the sense of worship, 
or reverence, Festus may say, “Paul and the Jews 
differ in respect of certain objects of spiritual rever- 
ence,”—and Paul may say, “I perceive ye are greatly 
attached to objects of spiritual reverence,” not only 
without offence, but as a very graceful introduction 
to a discourse, which proposed to describe the only 
proper object of such reverence. 

SUPHA. Suph is certainly the Red sea; but the 
notion of Suph being an appellation belonging to the 
Red sea only, has misled our translators into gross 
errors of geography. We read in Numb, xxi. 14, of 
the “hook of the wars of the Lord, what he did in the 
Red sea—Supha—and in the brooks of Arnon.” But 
the brooks of Arnon were not near the Red sea, nor 
was any transaction there comparable to the passage 
of the Red sea by the Israelites. It is more probable 
that this Supha is the same as Suph, (Deut. i. 1.) 
where Moses repeated his laws; which was eleven 
days’ journey from Horeb, and between Paran, To- 
phel, &c. on this side Jordan ; certainly, to say the 
least, in the neighborhood of that river, and by the 
banks of it, very distant from the Red sea. 

SUSANNA, a holy woman who attended on our 
Saviour, and with others ministered to his wants, 
Luke viii. 2, 3. 

SWALLOW. There is considerable diversity of 
opinion among critics on the Hebrew designation of 
this well known bird. Our translators bave taken 
both sy77 and >)» to signify the swallow, in different 
passages of Scripture; but in each they seem to have 
been wrong. ‘The former of the words is better un- 
derstood by Bochart, and other able critics, to be ap- 
plied to a species of dove ; and there is little doubt that 
the latter word imports the crane, which is so called 
from its remarkable ery. The real designation of the 
swallow appears to be py, sis, either from its spright- 
liness or swift motion, or, as Bochart thinks, from its 
note. It is worthy of remark, that the goddess Ists is 
said to have been changed iuto this bird ; which cir- 
cumstance, from the resemblance of the name, fur- 
nishes an additional confirmation of the interpretation 
here adopted. The only mention of the swallow in 
Scripture is in Isa. xxxviii. 14, and Jer, viii. 7. Tn the 
former passage, Hezekiah, referring to the severity of 
his recent affliction, says, “ Like a swallow, or a crane 
so did I chatter.” The note of the swallow being 
quick and mournful, the allusion of the king has been 
supposed to be to his prayers, which were so inter- 
rupted by groans, as to be like the quick twitterings 
of the swallow. ‘This seems to have occasioned the 
pious monarch to regard with suspicion the sincerit 
and fervor of his supplications, thus delivered, but in 
broken accents; and in bitterness of spirit he casts 
himself upon the unbounded mercy of his God, ex- 
claiming, “O Lord, [am oppressed, undertake for me.” 
The passage in Jeremiah refers to the well known 
migration of this bird, a circumstance from which 
the faithful prophet takes occasion to reprove the in- 
gratitude and infidelity of the favored tribes: “The 
turtle, and the crane, and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming; but my people know not the 
judgment of the Lord.” Pree 
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SWAN. This bird is only mentioned in Lev. xi. 
18, and Deut. xiv. 16, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether it be really denoted by the Hebrew nowin. 
The LXX render Paewerion, or purple hen, which is 
a water bird, not unlike in form to those which pre- 
cede it in the text. Geddes observes, that “the root 
signifies to breathe out, to respire ; and adds, if ety- 
mology were our guide, I would say it points toa 
well known quality in the swan, that of being able to 
respire a long time with its bill and neck under water, 
and even plunged in the mud.” Some think the con- 
jecture of Michaelis not improbable, “that it is the 
goose, which every one knows is remarkable for its 
manner of breathing out, or hissing, when provoked.” 
“ What makes me conjecture this,” says Michaelis, “is 
that the same Chaldee interpreters, who in Leviticus 
render Obija, do not employ this word in Deuteron- 
omy, but substitute ‘the white Kak, which, according 
to Buxtorf, denotes the goose.” Perhaps Egypt has 
birds of the wild goose kind, one of which is here 
alluded to. Norden (vol. ii. p. 36.) mentions a “ goose 
of the Nile, whose plumage was extremely beautiful. 
It was of an exquisite aromatic taste, smelled of gin- 
ger, and had a great deal of flavor.” Can a bird of 
this kind be the Hebrew Tiinshemeth ? 

SWEARING, see Oarn. 

SWINE, a well known animal, forbidden as food 
to the Hebrews, (Lev. xi. 7; Deut. xiv. 8.) who held 
its flesh in such detestation, that they would not so 
much as pronounce its name. 

Among the gross abominations and idolatrous 
practices of which the Israelites were guilty in the 
time of Isaiah, however, the eating of swine’s flesh is 
mentioned, ch. Ixv. 4: “ A people that provoketh me 
to anger continually to my face; that sacrificeth in 
gardeus, and burneth incense upon altars of brick; 
which remain among the graves, and lodge in the 
monuments ; which eat swine’s flesh; and broth of 
abominable things is in their vessels,” &c. Their 
punishment is denounced in the next chapter: “They 
that sanctify themselves and purify themselves in the 

rdens ind one tree in the midst, eating swine’s 

esh, and the abomination, and the mouse, shall be 
consumed together, saith the Lord,” ch. Ixvi. 17. 

It was an established custom, among the Greeks 
and Romans, to offer a hog in sacrifice to Ceres at 
tue beginning of harvest, and another to Bacchus, be- 
fore the beginning of vintage ; because that animal is 
equally hostile to the growing corn and the loaded 
vineyard. ‘To this practice there is probably an allu- 
sion in Isa, Ixvi. 3: “He that killeth an ox is as if 
he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he 
cut off a dog’s neck; he that offereth an oblation, as 
if he offered swine’s blood; he that burneth incense, 
as if he blessed an idol; yea, they have chosen their 
own ways, and their soul delighteth in their abom- 
ination.” ; 

There is an injunction in Matt. vii. 6, which de- 
mands notice here : “Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
mee | nple them under their feet, and turn again 
and rend you.” This passage, as it stands, is some- 
whut obscure, since it refers both the malignant acts 
specified to the last-mentioned animal. Dr. A. Clarke, 
however, has restored it to its true meaning, by trans- 
posing the lines; and bishop Jebb, availing himself 
of the hint, has shown it to be one of those introvert- 

d pa; ms Which so frequently present themselves 

n the sacred ised and which he has generally so 

beautifully illustrated. Placed in this form, it will 
. as follows i== { 
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Give not that which is holy to the dogs; 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine ; 
Lest they trample them under their feet, 

And turn about and rend you. 


Here the first line is related to the fourth, and the 
second to the third. The sense of the pussage becomes 
perfectly clear, on thus adjusting the parallelism :— 


Give not tha®which is holy to the dogs ; 
Lest they turn about and rend you: — 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine ; 
Lest they trample them under their feet. 


The more dangerous act of imprudence, with its 
fatal result, is placed first and last, so as to make, 
and to leave, the deepest practical impression. 'T’o 
east pearls before swine, is to place the pure and 
elevated morality of the gospel before sensual and 
besotted wretches, whr have 


... Nor ear, nor soul, to comprehend 
The sublime notion, and high mystery ; 


but will assuredly trample them in the mire. To 
give that which is holy (the sacrifice, as some translate 
it) to the dogs, is to produce the deep truths of Chris- 
tianity before the malignant and profane, who will not 
fail to add injury to neglect; who will not only hate 
the doctrine, but persecute the teacher. In cither 
case, an indiscreet and over-profluent zeal may do 
serious mischief to the cause of goodness; but in the 
latter case, the injury will fall with heightened sever- 
ity, both on religion, and on religious injudicious 
friends. The warning, therefore, against the dogs, is 
emphatically placed at the commencement and the 
close. (Jebb’s Sacred Literature, p. 338, &ec.) This 
certainly places the allusion in « striking and beauti- 
ful light, but we doubt whether the bishop has caught 
the true sense of the passage. In this part of his dis- 
course our Lord is warning his hearers not to be un- 
merciful and severe in censuring others, in marking 
and aggravating their faults; not to correct their vices 
or mistakes, while they are chargeable themselves 
with much more heinous crimes. They were not to 
suffer sin in their brother, but were bound to reprove 
his faults, and endeavor his reformation 5 their coun- 
sels and reproofs, however, were to be managed with 
wisdom and prudence, and were not to be unseason- 
ably Javished on hardened and profligate sinners, 
who, instead of receiving them in a becoming man- 
ner, would be exasperated by them, and turn with fury 
upon their indiscreet advisers. ‘Give not wisdom,” 
says the Hebrew adage, “to him who knows not its 
value, for it is more precious than pearls, and he who 
seeks it not is worse than a swine that defiles and 
rolls himself in the mud; so he who knows not the 
value of wisdom, profanes its glory.” 

The hog delights more in the fetid mire than in 
the clear and running stream. ‘The mud is the cho- 
sen place of his repose, and to wallow in it seems tor 
constitute one of his greatest pleasures. To wash 
him is vain; for he is no sooner at liberty, than he 
hastens to the puddle, and besmears himself anew. 
Such is the temper of corrupt and wicked men, who 
had escaped the pollutions of the world, through the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
but are again entangled and overcome, It is hap- 
pened unto them according to the true proverb, 
“The dog is turned to his vomit again ; and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire,” 2 
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Pet. ii. 22. Allured by the promises of the Gospel, 
or alarmed by the terrors of the law, they abandoned 
some of their evil courses, and performed many 
laudable actions; but. their nature and inclinations 
remaining unrenewed by divine grace, they quickly 
shook off the feeble restraints of external reforma- 
tion, and returned with greater eagerness than ever 
to their former courses. (Paxton’s Illustrations, vol. 
i p. 500, &c.) 

The beautiful and affecting parable of the prodigal 
son, designed to represent the degraded and destitute 
condition of the Gentile nations, before they were 
called to a participation in the blessings of the cove- 
nant, by the incarnation and ministry of the Saviour, 
shows that the swine-herd was considered to be an 
employment of the most despicable character. It 
was tlie last resource of that depraved and unhappy 
being who had squandered away his patrimony in 
riotous living; and may, perhaps, help to account 
for the otherwise unnatural conduct of his brother, 
while it sets the strong and unconquerable paternal 
feelings of his affectionate father in a more con- 
vincing and interesting light. 

SWORD, in the style of the Hebrews, is often 
used for war. The Lord shall send the sword into 
the land; that is, war. The “ mouth of the sword ” 
is the edge of the sword. “A man that draws the 
sword” is a soldier by profession. The sword of 
the mouth (Job v. 15.) is pernicious discourse, accu- 
sations, slander, calumny. “Their tongue is a two- 
edged sword ;” (Ps. lvii. 4.) i.e. the tongue of the 
wicked is extremely dangerous, “If he turn not, he 
will whet bis sword;” i.e. he will prepare to send 
war. To lift the sword upon stones, (Mxod. xx. 25.) 
is to cut them with a chisel, or other sharp iron in- 
strument. “By thy sword shalt thou live ;” (Gen. 
xxvii. 40.) i. e. thou shalt support thyself by war and 
rapine. “They that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword ;” (Matt. xxvi. 52.) they that employ the 
sword by their own authority, and would do them- 
selves justice, deserve to be put to death by the sword 
of authority. Or this is a kind of proverb: those 
who take the sword to smite another, generally suffer 
by it themselves. “The word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword,” 
(Heb. iv. 12.) it penetrates even to the bottem of the 
soul, into the heart and mind. Paul exhorts the 
Ephesians (vi. 17.) to arm themselves with the word 
of God, as with a spiritual sword ; to defend them- 
selves against spiritual enemies. 

SYCAMORE. This curious tree, which seems 
to partake of the nature of two distinct species, the 
mulberry and the fig, the former in its leaf, and the 
latter in its fruit, is called in Hebrew oyrcpw and myepw, 
(occurring only in the plural form,) the derivation of 
which is uncertain; but in the Greek its name, 
Zvziugoc, 18 plainly descriptive of its character, 
being compounded of ovzoc, a fig tree, and ucdooc, a 
mulberry tree. "The sycamore is thus described by 
Norden: “I shall remark, that they have in Egypt 
divers sorts of figs; but if there is any difference be- 
tween them, a particular kind differs still more. I 
mean that which the sycamore bears, that they name 
in Arabic giomez. It was upon a tree of this sort 
that Zaccheus got up, to see our Saviour pass through 
Jericho, This sycamore is of the height of a beech, 
and bears its fruit in a manner quite different from 
other trees, It has them on the trunk itself, which 
shoots out little sprigs, in form of a grape-stalk, at the 
end of which grows the fruit, close to one another, 
most like bunches of grapes. The tree is always 
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green, and bears fruit several times in the year, with- 
out observing any certain seasons, for I have seen 
some sycamores which had fruit two months after 
others. The fruit has the figure and smell of real 
figs; but is inferior to them in the taste, having a 
disgustful sweetness. Its color is a yellow, inclining 
to an ochre, shadowed by a flesh color ; in the inside 
it resembles the common fig, excepting that it has a 
blackish coloring, with yellow spots. ‘This sort of 
tree is pretty common in Egypt. The people, for the 
greater part, live on its fruit.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 79. 

From 1 Kings x. 27, 1 Chron. xxvii. 28, and 
Chron. i. 15, it is evident that this tree was pretty 
common in Palestine, as well as in Egypt; and from 
its being joined with the vines in Ps, Ixxviii. 47, as 
well as from the circumstance of David’s appointing 
a particular officer to superintend their plantations, it 
seems to have been as much valued in ancient as in 
modern times. From Isa. ix. 10, we find that the 
timber of the sycamore was used in the construction 
of buildings; and, notwithstanding its porous and 
spongy appearance, it was, as we learn from Dr. 
Shaw, of extreme durability. Deseribing the cata- 
combs and mummies of Egypt, this intelligent writer 
states that he found the mummy chests, and the lit- 
tle square boxes, containing various figures, which 
are placed at the feet of each mummy, to be both 
made of sycamore wood, and thus preserved entire 
and uncorrupted for at least three thousand years, 

In Amos vii. 14, there is a reference, no doubt, to 
the manner in which these trees are cultivated, by 
scraping or making incisions in the fruit. So the 
LXX seem to have understood it, and so it would 
seem, from the united testimonies of natural histori- 
ans, that the original term imports. Pliny, Dioscor- 
ides, Theopbrastus, Hasselquist, and other writers, 
state, that the fruit of the syeamore must be cut or 
scratched, either with the nail or iron, before it will 
ripen ; and it was in this employment, most probably, 
that the prophet was engaged before he was called to 
sustain the prophetic character. If the words were 
rendered “a sycamore tree dresser,” instead of a 
“oatherer of sycamore fruit,” it would include, as 
Mr. Harmer suggested, both the scarification and the 
gathering of the fruit. 5 

In the passage cited from Norden, that traveller 
adverted to the circumstance of Zaccheus climbing 
up into the sycamore for the purpose of witnessin 
our Lord pass through Jericho, Luke xix,4; an 
Mr. Blomfield remarks, that this mode of viewing 
an object seems to have been not unfrequent, inso- 
much that it appears to have given rise to a proverb- 
ial expression, which he cites from Libanius. 

The sycamore strikes its large a, ea deep 
into the soil; and on this account, says Paxton, our 
Lord alludes to it as the most difficult to be rooted 
up, and transferred to another situation: “If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say unto 
this syeamore tree, Be thou plucked up by the root, 
and be thou platted in the sea, and it should obey 
you,” Luke xvii. 5. The stronger and more diverging 
the root of a tree, the more difficult it must be to 
pluck it up, and insert it again so as to make it strike 
root and grow ; but far more difficult still to plant it 
in the sea, where the soil is so far below the surface, 
and where the restless billows are continually tossing 
it from one side to the other; yet, says our Lord, a 
task no less difficult than this to be accomplished, 
can the man of genuine faith perform with a word, 
for with God nothing is impossible, nothing difficul 
or laborious. In the parallel passage (Matt, xvii. 20, 
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the hyperbole is varied, a mountain being substituted 
for the sycamore tree. The passage is thus para- 
phrased by Rosenmiiller: “So loug as you trust in 
God and me, and are not sufficient in self-reliance, 
you may accomplish the most arduous labors under- 
taken for the furthering my religion.” 

SYCHAR, see Sicuem. 

SYENE, a city on the southern frontiers of Egypt 
towards Ethiopia, between Thebes and the cataracts 
of the Nile, (Ezek. xxix. 10; xxx. 6.) aud now called 
Assouan. Pliny says it stands in a peninsula on the 
eastern shore of the Nile; that it is a mile in circum- 
ference, aud has a Roman garrison. 

SYNAGOGUE, a-word which primarily signifies 
an assembly; but, like the word church, came at 
length to be applied to places in which any assem- 
blies, especially those for the worship of God, met, 
or were convened. From the silence of the Old 
Testament with reference to these places of worship, 
most commentators and writers on biblical antiqui- 
ties are of opinion that they were not in use till after 
the Bubylonish captivity. Prior to that time, the 
Jews seem to have held their social meetings for 
religious worship either in the open air, or in the 
houses of the prophets. (See 2 Kings iv. 23.) Syna- 
gogues could only be erected in those places where 
ten men of age, learning, piety, and easy circum- 
stances could be found to attend to the service which 
was enjoined in them. Large towns had several 
synagogues, and soon after the captivity, their utility 
became so obvious, that they were scattered over the 
land, and became the parish churches of the Jewish 
nation. Their number appears to have been very 
considerable, and when the erection of a synagogue 
was considered as a mark of piety, (Luke vii. 5.) or 
passport to heaven, we need not be surprised to hear 
that they were multiplied beyond all necessity, so 
that in Jerusalem alone there were not fewer than 
460 or 480. They were generally built on the most 
elevated ground, and consisted of two parts. ‘Che 
one on the most westerly. part of the’ building con- 
tained the ark, or chest, in which the book of the 
law and the sections of the prophets were deposited, 
and was called the temple by way of eminence. The 
other, in which the congregation assembled, was 
termed the body of the church. The people sat 
with their faces towards the temple, and the elders 
in the contrary direction, and opposite to the people ; 
the space between them being occupied by the pul- 
pit, or reading desk. The seats of the elders were 
considered as more holy than the others, and are 
spoken of as “the chief seats in the synagogues,” 
Matt. xxiii. 6. 

The stated office-bearers in every synagogue were 
ten, though inrank they were but six. Their names 
and duties are given by Lightfoot, to whom the 
reader is referred. But we must notice the Archisy- 
nagogos, or ruler of the synagogue; who regulated 
ull its concerns, and granted permission to preach. 
Of these there were three in each synagogue. Dr. 


Lightfoot believes them to have possessed a civil 
' power, and to have constituted the lowest civil tribu- 


nal, commonly known as “the council of three ;” 
whose office it was to decide the differences that 
arose between any members of the synagogue, aud to 
judge of money matters thefts, losses, &c. 'T'o these 
officers there is probably an allusion in 1 Cor. vi. 5. 
The second office-bearer was “the angel of the 
church,” or minister of the congregation, who prayed 
and preached. In allusion to these the pastors of 
the Asiatic churches are called angels, Rev. ii. ili. 
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The service of the synagogue was as follows :— 
The people being seated, the minister, or angel of 
the church, ascended the pulpit and offered up the 
public prayers; the people rising from their seats, 
and standing in a posture of deep devotion, Matt. vi. 
5; Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11, 18. The prayers 
were nineteen in number, and were closed by read- 
ing the execration. The next thing was the repeti- 
tion of their phylacteries; after which came the 
reading of the law and the prophets. The former 
was divided into 54 sections, with which were united 
corresponding portions from the prophets; (see Acts 
xv. 21; xiii. 27.) and these were read through once 
in the course of the year. After the return from the 
captivity an interpreter was employed in reading the 
law and the prophets, (see Neh. viii. 2—10.) who in- 
terpreted them into the Syro-Chaldaie dialect, which 
was then spoken by the people. Tho last part of 
the service was the expounding of the Scriptures, 
and preaching from them to the people. This was 
done either by one of the officers, or by some dis- 
tinguished person who happened to be present. The 
reader will recollect one memorable occasion, on 
which our Saviour availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded to address his countrymen, (Luke iv. 
20.) and there are several other instances recorded 
of himself and his disciples teaching in the syna- 
gogues, (See Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi.2; John xviii. 
20; Acts xiii. 5, 15, 44; xiv. 1; xvii. 2—4, 10—12, 
17; xviii. 4, 25; xix. 8.) The whole service was 
concluded with a short prayer, or benediction. 

The Jewish synagogues were not ouly used for the 
purposes of divine worship, but also for courts of 
Judicature, in such matters as fell under the cogni- 
zance of the council of three, of which we have already 
spoken. On such occasions the sentence given 
against the offender was sometimes carried into effect 
in the place where the council was assembled. 
Hence we read of persons being beaten in the syna- 
gogue, and scourged in the synagogue, Matt. x. 17; 
Mark xiii. 9. 

SYNTYCHE, (Phil iv. 2.) a woman illustrious 
for virtue and good works in the church at Philippi 

SYRACUSE, the capital of Sicily, on the eastern 
coast, (Acts xxviii. 12.) wiiere Paul spent three days, 
on his voyage to Rome. 

SYRIA, called Aram, from the patriarch who 
peopled its chief provinces, comprehended the coun- 
try lying between the Euphrates east, the Mediter- 
ranean west, Cilicia north, and Phenicia, Judea and 
Arabia Deserta south, Syria of the two rivers is 
Mesopotamia of Syria, which see. 

Syria of Damascus extended eastward along mount 
Libanus; but its limits varied according to the power 
of the princes that reigned at Damascus. Syria of 
Zobah, or Sobal, was probably Cuele-Syria, or hollow 
Syria. Syria of Maacah, or Beth-maachah, or Ma- 
chati, was also towards Libanus, (2 Sam. x. 6, 8; 
2 Kings xv. 29.) extending beyond Jordan, and waa 
given to Manasseh, Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xiii. 13. (Sea 
Azev II.) Syria of Rohob, or Rehob, was that 
part of Syria of which Rehob was the capital, near 
the northern frontier of the Land of Promise, (Numb 
xiii. 21.) on the pass that leads to Emath, or Hamath 
It was given to Asher, and lay contiguous to Aphek 
in Libanus, Josh. xix. 28, 30; xxi. 31. Laish, situ 
ate at the fountains of Jordan, was in this country 
Judg. i. 81. Syria of Tob, or of Ish-tob, or of the 
land of Tob, or of the Tubieni, as they are called ix 
the Maccabees, was in the neighborhood of Libanus 
the northern extremity of Palestine, Judg. xi. 3,5 
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1 Mac. v. 13; 2 Mac. xii. 17. Syria of Emath, or 
Hamath, near the province of which Hamath, on the 
Orcutes, was the capital. 

Syria, however, without any other appellation, de- 
nozes the kingdom of Syria, of which Antioch be- 
came the capital, after the reign of the Seleucide. 
This country was originally governed by its own 
kings, each in his own city and territories. David 
subdued them about ante A. D. 1044, (2 Sam. viii. 
12; x. 6, 8.) but after the reign of Solomon they 
shook off the yoke, and were not reduced again, till 
the time of Jeroboam II. A. M. 3179. Rezin, king 
of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, having declared 
war against Ahab, king of Judah, he found himself 
under the necessity of soliciting aid from Tiglath- 
pileser, king of Assyria, who put Rezin to death, took 
eons, and transported the Syrians beyond the 
Euphrates. Syria afterwards came under the Chal- 
deans, then under the Persians, and was _ ultimately 
reduced by Alexander the Great. After his death 
(A. M. 3681) the empire was divided between his 
principal officers, Seleucus Nicanor, head of the 
family of kings called Seleucide, taking the diadem, 
and name of king of Syria. He reigned forty-two 
years, and was succeeded by Antiochus Soter ; Anti- 
ochus Theos; Seleucus Callinicus; Seleucus Ke- 
raunus; Antiochus Magnus; Seleucus Philopator : 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; Antiochus Eupator; Deme- 
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trius Soter; Demetrius Nicator; Antiochus Theos; 
Tryphon; Antiochus Soter, or Sidetes ; 3878, Seleu- 
cus V. son of Demetrius Nicanor; Antiochus Gry- 
phus, or Philometer, and Antiochus Cyzicenus, his 
brother, (3392,) divided the kingdom; Seleucus VI. 
son of Gryphus; and Antiochus Eusebes. 

In the year 3012, Syria was divided between 
Philip and Demetrius Eucerus. The Syrians find- 
ing their country almost ruined by the civil wars 
which ensued, they called in Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, A. M. 3921. The two sons of Antiochus 
Eusebes, however, still held possession of a part of 
Syria, till Pompey reduced it into a Roman prov- 
ince, A. M. 3939, after it had subsisted 257 years. 
(See further under the respective articles relative to 
the persons mentioned in this historical sketch.) 

SYRIAC VERSION, see Versions. 

SYRO-PHQGINICIA is Phenicia properly so 
called, but which, having by conques* been united to 
the kingdom of Syria, added its old aame, Phenicia, 
to that of Syria. The Canaanitish woman is called 
a Syro-phenician, (Mark vii. 26.) because she was of 
Phenicia, then considered as part of Syria. Mat- 
thew, who is by some supposed to have written in 
Hebrew or Syriac, calls her a Canaanitish woman, 
(Matt. xv. 22.) because that country was really 
peopled by Canaanites, Sidon being the eldest son 
of Canaan, Gen. x. 15. See Pua@nicia. 
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TAANACH is always mentioned in connection 
with Meerppo, except in Josh. xxi. 25, The infer- 
ence is, that they lay near each other. (See Me- 
Gippo, aud see a full description of the topography of 
the region, in the Bibl. Repository, vol. i. p. 598, 
603.) *R. 

TABERAH, or Tapeera, burning, an encamp- 
ment of Israel! in the desert, (Numb. xi. 3; Deut. ix. 
22) and so called, because here a fire from the tab- 
ernacle of the Lord burned a great part of the camp. 

TABERNACLE. We have an account of three 
public tabernacles among the Jews, previous to the 
building of Solomon’s temple. The first, which 
Moses erected for himself, is called “the tabernacle 
of the congregation.” In this he gave audience, 
heard causes, and inquired of God. Perhaps the 
public offices of religious worship were also per- 
formed in it for some time, and hence its designation. 
The second tabernacle was that which Moses built 
for God, by his express command, partly to be the 
place of his residence as king of Israel, (ixod. x1. 34, 
35.) and partly to be the medium of that solemn wor- 
ship which the people were to render to him, ver. 17, 
26—29. The third public tabernacle was that which 
David erected in his own city, for the reception of 
the ark, when he received it from the house of 
Obed-edom, 2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Chron. xvi. 1. But 
it is the second of these, called the tabernacle, by way 
of distinction, that we have more particularly to 
notice. 

Moses having been instructed by God to rear the 
tabernacle, according to the pattern which had been 
shown to him in the mount, called the people to- 
gether and informed them of his proceedings, for the 
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purpose of affording them an opportunity of con- 
tributing towards so noble and honorable a work, 
Exod. xxv. 2; xxxv. 5. And so liberally did the 
people bring their offerings, that he was obliged to 
restrain them in so doing, ver. 21—xxxvi. 6. The 
structure which we are pow about to describe, was 
built with extraordinary magnificence, and at a pro- 
digious expense, that it might be in some measure 
suitable to the dignity of the Great King, for whose 
palace it was designed, and to the value of those 
spiritual and eternal blessings, of which it was also 
designed as a type or emblem. 

The value of the gold and silver, only, used for the 
work, and of which we have an account in Exod. 
Xxxvili. 24, 25, amounted, according to bishop 
Cumberland’s reduction of the Jewish talent and 
shekel to English coin, to upwards of 182,568/. or 
more than 810,600 dollars. If we add to this the 
vast quantity of brass or copper, that was also used ; 
the shittim wood, of which the boards of the taberna- 
cle, as well as the pillars which surrounded the court 
and sacred utensils, were made; as also the rich 
embroidered curtains and canopies that covered the 
tabernacle, divided the parts of it, and surrounded 
the court;—and if we further add, the jewels that 
were set in the high-priest’s ephod and breastplate, 
which are to be considered as part of the furniture 
of the tabernacle, the value of the whole materials, 
exclusive of workmanship, must amount to an im- 
mense sum. This sum was raised, partly by volun- 
tary contributions and presents, and partly by a poll 
tax of half a shekel a head for every male Israelite 
above twenty years old, (chap. xxx. 11—16.) which 
amounted to a hundred talents and 1775 shekcls, 
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tuat is, 35,3591. 7s. Gd. sterling, or nearly 157,000 | with pins of the same metal, Exod. xxxviii. 10, 17 


dollars, chap. xxxviii. 25. 


20. Their height is not stated, but it was probably 


The learned Spencer imagined that Moses bor- | five cubits, that being the length of the curtains that 


rowed his design of this tabernacle from Egypt. But 
this notion, as Jennings has shown, is directly at 
variance with matter of fact; the structure of Moses 
ditfering from those used in the heathen worship 


most essentially, both in situation and form, and also | 


with its typical design and use, as pointed out by the 
apostle in the ninth chapter of the Hebrews. 
The tabernacle was of an oblong rectangular form, 


thirty cubits long, ten broad, and ten in height; | 


(Exod. xxvi. 18—29; xxxvi. 23—34.) which, accord- 


ing to bishop Cumberland, was fifiy-five feet long, | 


eighteen broad, and eighteen high. 
aid the western end, were formed of boards of shit- 
tim wood, overlaid with thin plates of gold, and 
fixed in solid sockets, or vases of silver. 
they were secured by bars of the same wood, over- 
laid with gold, passing through rings of gold, which 
were fixed to the boards. On the east end, which 
was the entrance, there were no boards, but only five 
pillars of shittim wood, whose. chapiters and fillets 


were overlaid with gold, and their hooks of gold, | 


standing on five sockets of brass. The tabernacle, 
thus erected, was covered with four different kinds 
of curtains. The first and inner curtain was com- 
posed of fine linen, magnificently embroidered with 
figures of cherubim, in shades of bluc, purple and 
searlet; this formed the beautiful ceiling. The next 
covering was made of goats’ hair; the third of rams’ 


skins, died red; and the fourth and outward cover-.| 


ing was made of badgers’ skins, as our translators 
have it, but which is net quite certain, as it is gener- 
ally thought that the original intends only skins of 
some description, dyed of a particular color. We 
have already said, that the east end of the tabernacle 
had no boards, but only five pillars of shittim wood ; 
it was, therefore, enclosed with a richly embroidered 
curtain, suspended from these pillars, Exod. xxvii. 16. 

Such was the external appearance of the sacred 
tent, which was divided into two apartments, by 
means of four pillars of shittin: wood, overlaid with 
gold, like the pillars before described, two cubits and 
a half distant from each other; only they stood on 


‘sockets of silver, instead of sockets of brass; (Exod. 


xxvi. 32; xxxvi. 36.) and on these pillars was hung 
a veil, formed of the same materials as the one 
— at the east end, Exod. xxvi. 31—33; xxxvi. 85. 

e are not informed in what proportions the interior 
of the tabernacle was thus divided ; but it is generally 
conceived that it was divided in the same proportion 
as the temple afterwards built according to its model ; 
that is, two thirds of the whole length being allotted 
to the first room, or the holy place, and one third to 
the second, or most holy place. Thus the former 
would be twenty cubits long, ten wide, and ten high, 
and the latter ten cubits every way. Itis observa- 


ble, that neither the holy nor most holy places had 


any window. Hence the need of the candlestick in 
the one, for the service that was performed therein ; 
the darkness of the other would create reverence, 
and might, perhaps, have suggested the similar con- 
trivance of the Adyta in the heathen temples. 

The tabernacle thus described stood in an open 
space, of an oblong form, one hundred cubits in 
length, and fifty in breadth, situated due east and 
west, Exod. xxvii. 18. This court was surrounded 
with pillars of brass, filleted with silver, and placed 
at the distance of five cubits from each other. Their 
sockets were of brass wal ae fastened tp the earth 


The two sides, | 


were suspended on thein, Exod. xxxviii. 18. These 
curtains, which formed an enclosure round the court, 
were of fine twined white linen yarn, (Exod. xxvii. 
9; xxxviii. 9, 16.) except that at the e1itrance on the 
east end, which was of blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
and fine white twined linen, with cords to draw it 
either up, or aside, when tbe priests entered the 
court, Exod. xxxviili. 18; xxxix. 40. Within this area 
stood the altar of burnt-offerings, and the laver and its 
foot. ‘The former was placed in a line between the 
door of the court and the door of the tabernacle, but 
nearer the former; (Exod. xl. 6, 29.) the latter stood 
between the altar of burnt-offering and the door of 


| the tabernacle, Exod. xxxviii. 8. 


Above, 


But although the tabernacle was surrounded by 
the court, there is no reason to think that it stood in 
the centre of it; for there was no occasion for so 
large an area at the west end as at the east, where 
the altar and other utensils of the sacred service were 
placed. It is more probable that the area at this end 
was fifty cubits square ; and indeed a less space than 
that could hardly suffice for the work that was to be 
done there, and for the persons who were immedi- 
ately to attend the service. We now proceed to no- 
tice the furniture which the tabernacle contained. 

In the holy place were three objects worthy of no- 
tice, viz. the altar of incense, the table for the shew- 
bread, and the candlestick for the lights, each of 
which have been described in their respective places. 
The altar of incense was placed in the middle of the 
sanctuary, before the veil, (Exod. xxx. 6—10; xl. 


| 26, 27.) and on it the incense was burnt morning and 
J 


evening, Exod. xxx. 7, 8,34—388. On the north side of 
the altar of incense, that is, on the right hand of the 
priest as he entéred, stood the table for the shew- 

read, (Exod. xxvi. 853 x1. 22, 23.) and on-the south 
side of the holy place, the golden candlestick, Exod. 
xxv. 31—39. In the most holy place were the ark, the 
mercy-seat, and the cherubim, for a description of 
which their articles may be consulted. 

The remarkable and costly structure thus de- 
scribed was erecteu in the wilderness of Sinai, on the 
first dayof the first month of the second year, after 
the Israelites left Egypt; (Exod. xl. 17.) and when 
erected was anointed, together with its furniture, with 
holy oil, (ver. 9—11.) and sanctified by blood, Exod. 
xxiv. 6—8; Heb. ix.21. The altar of burnt-offering, 
especially, was sanctified by sacrifices during seven 
days, (Exod. xxix. 37.) while rich donations were 
given by the princes of the tribes, for the service of 
the sanctuary, Numb. vii. 

We should not omit to observe, that the tabernacle 
was so constructed as to be taken to pieces and put 
together again, as occasion required. This was in- 
dispensable; it being designed to accompany the 
Israelites during their travels in the wilderness. As 
often as they removed, the tabernacle was taken to 
pieces, and borne in regular order by the Levites, 
Numb. iv. Wherever they encamped it was pitched 
in the midst of their tents, which were set up ina 
quadrangular form, under their respective standards, 
at a distance from the tabernacle of 2000 cubits ; 
while Moses and Aaron, with the priests and Levites 
occupied a place between them. 

“Tabernacle” is sometimes put for heaven, for tlie 
dwelling-place of the blessed, Ps. xv. 1; Ixi. 4. “I 
will abide in thy tabernacle forever.” Ps. Ixxxiv. 1, 
“ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!” 
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Paul says to the Hebrews, (chap. viii. 2.) that “ Jesus 
Christ was a minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitehed, and not 
man ;” and that, “being come a high-priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building,” &¢. ch. ix. 11. (Sve also Rev. xiii. 6 ; xxi. 
3.) The tabernacle of David that God was to raise 
(Amos ix. 11; Acts xv. 16.) is the church of Christ, 
the offspring of David, and heir of the promises made 
to that patriarch. 

TABERNACLES, Feast oF; called Szyromyyic, that 
is, the feast in which they set up tents or tabernacles, 
John vii. 2, In Hebrew it is called the feast of tents, 
(Lev. xxiii. 42—44.) because it was kept under green 
tents, or arbors, in memory of the dwelling in tents 
by the Israelites during their passage through the 
wilderness. It was one of their three great solemni- 
ties, in which all the males were obliged to appear 
before the Lord. It was celebrated after harvest, on 
the fifteenth of Tizri, the first month of the civil 
year, and was designed to return thanks to God for 
the fruits of the earth, then gathered in, Lxod. xxiii. 
16. The feast continued eight days, during which 
no labor was permitted, and certain sacrifices were 
offered. On the first day they cut down branches 
of the handsomest trees, with their fruit, which they 
earried in ceremony to the synagogue, where they 
performed what they called Lulab. Holding in their 


right hand a branch of a palm-tree, three branches of 


niyrtle, and two of willow, tied together, and having 
in their left hand a citron with its fruit, they brought 
them together, waving them towards the four quar- 
ters of the world, and singing certain songs. These 
branches were also called Hosanna, because on that 
occasion they cried Hosanna! not unlike what was 
dene at our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem, Matt. 
xxi. 8,9. On the eighth day they performed this 
ceremony more frequently, and with greater solem- 
nity than on the other days of the feast ; whence 
they called this day Hosanna Rabbah, or the great 
Hosanna. On this occasion Psalm exviii. “O 
give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good—Let Israel 
now say,” &c. seems to have been sung. The 
psalmist makes a plain allusion to it in ver. 25, &c. 
“Save now, I beseech thee, O Lord: O Lord, I be- 
seecli thee, send now prosperity. Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,” &c. The Hebrew 
says, “ Hosanna Jehovah,” &c. and these words the 
Jews sing at this day, when they make a procession 
about their desk, at the Feast of Tabernacles. They 
are the same as were sung at our Saviour’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. 

On the first day of the feast, besides the ordinary 
sacrifices, they offered as a burnt offering thirteen 
calves, two rams and fourteen lambs, with offerings 
of flour and libations of wine ; and also a goat for a 
sin-offering, Numb, xxix. 12. On the second day 
they offered twelve calves, two rams and fourteen 
Jambs, for a burnt-offering, with their offerings of 
flour, oil and wine; as also a goat for a sin-offering; 
and this beside the ordinary morning and evening 
sacrifices, which were never interrupted ; nor those 
offered by the Israelites from private devotion, or for 
expiation of sin. On the third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh days of the feast were offered the same 
sacrifices as on the second day, with this difference, 
that every day they diminished from the former by 
one calf; so that on the third day they offered eleven, 
on the fourth ten, on the fifth nine, on the sixth 
eight, and on the seventh but seven. But the eighth 
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day, which was kept with the greatest solemnity, 
they offered but one calf, one ram and seven Jan.bs 
fora burnt-offering, and one goat for a sin-offering ; 
with the other accustomed offerings and libations. 
On this day, too, the Jews presented at the temple 
the first-fruits of their later erop, that is, of such 
things as were the latest in coming to maturity. 
They also drew water out of the fountain of Siloam, 
which was brought into the temple, and, being first 
mingled with wine, was poured out by the priests at 
the foot of the altar of burnt-oflerings; the people in 
the mean time singing those words of the rh goa 
Isaiah, (chap. xii. 3.) “Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.” It is said 
this ceremony was instituted by Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, at the return from the captivity; and ‘it is 
thought that our Lord alluded to it, (John vii. 37, 38.) 
when he cried in the temple, on the last day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, “If any thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water;”—nieaning, according to John’s 
observation, the Holy Ghost, which should be given 
to those who believed on him. Some commentators 
think, that at this feast were rehearsed Psalms viii. 
Ixxxi. and Ixxxviii. entitled “for the presses ;” but 
Leo of Modena says, they rehearsed those Psalms 
whose titles are Hallelujah, or, “ praise God,”—exi. 
CXii. CXill. CXVi. CXVii, CXVill. 

TABLE or Snew-Breap, see Brean, p. 209, seq. 

TABITHA, a Christian widow,who lived at Joppa, 
and who, having fallen sick and died, was restored to 
life through the intercession of the apostle Peter, 
Acts ix. 36. The name Tabitha, Heb. sax, Syr. x sav, 
signifies gazelle; as does also the corresponding 
Greek name, Dorcas. See AnveLore, p. 70. 

TABOR, an isolated mountain which rises on the 
north-eastern side of the plain of Esdraelon, in Gal- 
ilee. Jts shape is that of a truncated cone, and 
Burckhardt states its composition to be entirely cal- 
careous. Travellers vary in their estimate of its 
height, which is probably about 2500 to 3000 feet. 
Tabor is extremely fertile, and is covered by trees 
and odoriferous plants. On its summit is a plain 
about a mile in circumference, where are the remains 
of a citadel of some considerable extent, but for 
what purpose it was erected is not known. Mr. 
Buckingham, who ascended this mountain, describes 
the view from its summit as being the finest in the 
country : “We had on the north-west a view of the 
Mediterranean sea, whose .iue surface filled up an 
open space left by a downward bend in the outline 
of the western hills ; to the west-north-west a small- 
er portion of its waters were seen ; and on the west 
again, the slender line of its distant horizon was just 
perceptible over the range of land near the sea coast. 
From the west to the south, the plain of Esdraelon 
extended over a vast space, being bounded on the 
south by the range of hills generally considered to 
be Hermon, whose dews are poetically celebrated, 
(Ps. exxxiii. 3.) and having in the same direction, 
nearer the foot of Tabor, the springs of Ain-el-Sher- 
rar, which send a perceptible stream through its 
centre, and form the brook Kishon of antiquity, Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 9. From the south-east to the east is the 
plain of Galilee, being almost a continuation of Es- 
draelon, and like it, appearing to be highly cultivated, 
being now ploughed for seed thoughout. Beneath 
the range of this supposed Ilermon is seated Endor, | 
famed for the witch who raised the ghost of Samuel; 
(1 Sam. xxviii.) and Nain, equally celebrate, as the 
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ace at which Jesus raised the only son of a widow 
from death to life, and restored him to his aftlieted 
parent, Luke vil, 11—15, The range which bounds 
the eastern view is thought to be the mountains of 
Gilboa, where Saul, setting an example of selfde- 
struction to his armor-bearer and his three sous, (oll 
on his own sword, rather than full into the hands of 
the uncireumeised Philistines, by whom he was de- 
feated, 1 Sam. xxxi. The sea of Tiberias, or the 
lake of Gennesaret, famed as the seat of many mira- 
cles, is seen on the north-east, filling the hollow of a 
deep valley, and contrasting its light blue waters 
with the dark brown shades of the barren hills by 
which itis hemmed around. Here, too, the steep is 
poiuted out, down which the herd of swine, who 
were possessed by the legion of devils, ran headlong 
into the sea, Luke viii, 83. In the same direction, 
below, and on the plain of Galilee, and about an 
hour’s distance from the foot of mount Tabor, there 
is a cluster of buildings, used as a bazaar for cattle ; 
somewhat further on is a rising ground, from whieh, 
it is said, that Christ delivered the long and excellent 
discourse, called the ‘Sermon on the mount, and the 
whole view in this quarter is bounded by the high 
range of Gebel-el-'Telj, or the mountain of Snow, 
The city of Saphet, supposed to be the ancient Be- 
thuliah, a city said to be seen far and near, and 
thought to be alluded to in the apophthegm which 
says, ‘a city set on a hill cannot be hid, (Matt v. 
14.) is also pointed out in this direction. ‘To the 
north were the stony hills over which we had jour- 
neyed hither; and these completed this truly grand 
and interesting panoramic view.” — (‘Travels, p, 107 
Deborah and Barak assembled their army on 'Ta- 
bor, from which they marched to give battle to Sisera ; 
(Judg. iv. 6.) and subsequently, Hosea (chap. v. 1.) 
roaches the princes of Israel, and the priests of 
the golden calves, with having been a snare on 
Mizpah, and a net spread upon ‘Tabor; referring, no 
douht, to the idols, or superstitious altars, which they 
here set up. When sg ea was rovernor of Gali- 
lee, he strongly fortified the top of Tabor ; but Ves- 
pasian by stratagem drew down the Jews into the 


‘open country, and there cut them to pieces, 


TABRET, or Tanouret, a small species of drum, 
e.g. TimBres, which see. 

TADMOR, subsequently ealled Palmyra by the 
Greeks, was a city founded by Solomon in the desert 
of Syria, on the borders of Arabia Deserta, near the 
Euphrates. Its situation was remote from human 
habitations, in the midst of a dreary wilderness ; and 
itis probable that Solomon built it to facilitate his 
commerce with the Bast, as it afforded a supply of 
water, a thing of the utmost importance in an Ara- 
bian desert. [t is one day’s journey from the Muphra- 
tes, two from Upper Syria, and six from Babylon, 
The ! name was preserved till the time of 
Alexander, who extended his conquests to this city, 
which then exchanged T'admor for the title of Pal- 
1 Tt submitted to the Romans about the year 
1d continued in alliance with them during a 

oriod of 150 years. When the Saracens triumphed 
the Bast, they acquired possession of this city, and 
restored its a t name of Tadmor, Of the time 
of its ruin there is no authentic record; but it is 
eer nye ape probability, that its destruction 

Ts, eriod in which it was occupied 
by the Saracens. Of its present appearance Messrs. 

ool “ Dawkins, who isited it in 1751, thus 
speak; “It is scarcely 
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more striking than this view. So great a number of 
Corinthian pillars, mixed with so litthe wall or solid 
building, afforded a most romantic variety of pros. 
eoerl Captain Mangles, who travelled more recent= 
y, observes, “On opening upon the ruins of Palmyra, 
as seen from the valley of the Tombs, we were much 
struck with the picturesque efleet of the whole, pre- 
senting the most imposing sight of the kind we had 
ever seen.” But on a minuter inspection, the ruins 
of this once mighty city do not appear so interesting 
as ata distance, Volney observes, “In the space 
covered by these ruins, we sometimes find a palace 
of which nothing remains but the court and walls; 
sometimes a temple, whose peristile is half thrown 
down; and now a portico, a gallery, a triumphal 
arch. If from this striking seene we enst our 
eyes upon the ground, another almost as varied pre- 
sents itself, On which fide soever we look, the 
earth is strewed with vast stones half buried, with 
broken entablatures, mutilated friezes, disfigured re- 
lief, effaced sculptures, violated tombs, and altars 
defiled by the dust.” It is situated under a ridge of 
barren hills to ghe west, and its other sides are open 
to the desert. ‘The city was originally about ten 
miles in eireumferenee; but, such have been the 
destructions efleeted by time, that the boundaries 
are with difficulty traced and determined. In the 
Modern Traveller there is a very excellent description 
of the present aspect of this ruined city, by Mr, Josiah 
Conder, (Vol. iii, p. 1. Amer, edit.) 

TAHAPANES, (Jer. ii, 16.) or Tanpanims 
(Jer. xiii. 7, 9.) or Trtaruntuns, (Ezek, xxx, 18.) 
the name of an Egyptian city, for which the Seventy 
put Taphnhe, (Tagry, Taras a this is probably the 
same name which the Greeks write Daphne, This 
city lay in the vicinity of Pelusium, (see Sin TE.) to- 
wards the south-west, onthe western bank of the Pe- 
lusiae branch of the Nile; and is therefore ealled by 
Herodotus the Pelusiae Daphne. To this city many 
of the Jews retired, afler the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Chaldeans, taking with them the proph- 
et Jeremiah, Jer, xliii, 7-093 xliv. 1.) That Taha 
panes was a large and important city, is apparent 
from the threats uttered against it by Ezekiel, ¢. xxx. 
18. *R. 

TALENT. Several authors have supposed that 
among the Hebrews there were two sorts of talents, 
alarger aud a smaller; the talent of the sanctuary, 
and the common talent; the former being double the 
weight or value of the other, But we cannot find 
this distinetion in Seripture, 

The weight of the Jewish talent, according to Dr, 
Arbuthnot was 118 pounds, 10 ounces, 1 penny weight 
and 10 2-7ths grains troy weight. Its value in (ng. 
lish) money was 8427, 8s. Od. or about $1520, The 
talent of gold was of the same weight; its value, 
54,7521. or $248,100, : 

The following thought of Mr, Bruce is perhaps 
worth inquiring into; that is, that the talents appro- 
priated to different commodities might be of different 
weights; and adds, that if a talent could be dis- 
covered, Which, at the mine, was of less weight than 
the talent of Judea, we might, perhaps, be justified 
in estimating the riches in gold of David, or of Solo- 
mon, by the weight of that talent. bs David took 
yossession of two ports, Eloth and Ezion-gaber; (1 
Kings ix, 26; 2 Chron. viii, 17.) from which he 
carried on trade to Ophir and 'Tarshish, to a ver 
great extent, to the day of his death, We are struc 
with astonishment, When we reflect on the sum that 


possible to imagine any thing | prince received in so short a time from these mines 
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of Ophir. For what is said to be given by David.(1 
Chron, xxii. 14, 15, 19; xxix, 3—7, three thousand 
Ilebrew talents of gold, reduced to our money, is 
21,600,000/. Sterling) and his princes, for the build- 
ing of the temple of Jerusalem, exceeds in valve 
800,000,000. of our money, if the talent there spoken 
of be a Hebrew talent, (the value of a Hebrew talent 
appears from Exod. xxxviii. 25, 26. For 603,550 
persons being taxed at half a shekel each, they 
must have paid in the whole 301,774 ; now that sum 
is said to amount to 100 talents, 775 shekels only ; 
deduct the two latter sums, and there will remain 
300,000, which, divided by 100, will leave 3000 
Shekels for each of these talents,) and not a weight 


of the same denomination, the value of which was | 
less, and peculiarly reserved for, and used in the | 


traffic of, these precious metals, gold and silver. It 
was probably an African or Indian weight, proper to 
the same mine whence was gotten the gold, appro- 
priated to fine commodities only, as is the case with 
our ounce troy different from the avoirdupois.” 

TALISMAN, see AMULET. 

TALMUD is the name of a Jewish work contain- 
ing the body of the doctrines, religion and morality 
of the Jews; and having among them an authority 
equal to, if not greater than that of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The name comes from the Hebrew 
lamad, to teach, and signifies therefore teaching, or 
rather traditional doctrine. There are strictly two 
works under this name, viz. the Talmud of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Talmud of Babylon. See under Lan- 
euacE, p. 609, 

The Tatmup or JerusaLem was compiled by 
Rabbi Jochanan, who presided in the school of Pal- 
estine fourscore years, and who is said to have fin- 

‘ished it 230 years after the ruin of the temple, or 
about A. D. 300, for the use of the Jews in Judea. 
This Talmud is shorter and more obscure than that 
of Babylon, but is doubtless more ancient. It is 
composed of two parts, the Mishna and the Gemara. 
The Mishna (which is also common to the Babylo- 
nian Talmud) is the work of Rabbi Judah Hakko- 
desh, or “the Holy,” who compiled it about A. D. 
190 or 220, at Tiberias. The name JWshna signifies 
the second law; and the work is a collection of the 
traditions of the Jewish doctors, which Hakkodesh 
gathered into one body, for fear they should be lost 
and forgotten because of the dispersion of the Jews 
and the interruption of their schools. About a century 
Jater, Rabbi Jochanan, as is said above, composed 
the Gemara, i.e. completion, perfection, in order to 
perfect and finish the Mishna of Rabbi Judab. It 
consists of illustrations of the Mishna, and things 
supplementary to it, and is in the nature of a com- 
mentary upon it. The two constitute the Talmud 
of Jerusalem. 

The Tatmup or Basrton is composed of the 
same Mishna of Judah the Holy, and of a Gemara, 
composed, as is said by some, by Rabbi Asa, who 
lived at Babylon about A. D. 400; or, as is affirmed 
by others, by Rabbi Jose, in the beginning of the 
sixth century. It is called the Talmud of Babylon, 
because it was compiled in that city, and was chiefly 
idee he among the Jews beyond the Euphrates. 

he Jews prefer this to the Talmud of Jerusalem, 
because it is clearer and more extensive. It abounds 
with a multitude of fables and ridiculous stories, of 
the truth of which, however, they must entertain no 
doubt, unless they would pass for heretics. 

The Jews even prefer the authority of the Talmud 
to that of Scripture. They compare the Bible to 
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water, the Mishna to wine, aid the Gemara to hypo- 
eras. It is a part of their belief, that the traditions 
and exptications contained in the Talmud are derived 
from God himself; that Moses revealed them to 
Aaron and his sons, and to the elders of Israel; that 
these communicated them to the prophets, and the 
prophets to the members of the great synagogue, who 
transmitted them down till they came to the doctors 
or rabbis, and these reduced them to the form of 
the Mishna and Gemara. 

The Mishna is written in Hebrew, in a very 
close and obscure style. See Laneuace, p. 609. 
A noble edition of it was given by Surenhusius, in 
six parts, folio, Amst. 1698, &e. The Talmud of 
Jerusalem was printed by Bomberg, at Venice, in 
one volume folio: that of Babylon at Amsterdam, 
in twelve volumes folio, Other editions are also 
extant. *R. 

I. TAMAR, daughter-in-law of the patriarch Ju- 
dah, wife of Er and Onan, and mother of Pharez and 
Zarah. The book of the Testament of the twelve 
Patriarchs says, that Tamar was of Mesopotamia, 
and daughter of Aram, that is, by descent a Syrian ; 
that Bathshuah, the wife of Judah, could not endure 
her, because she was of a nation difierent from her 
own, and inspired the same hatred of her into her 
son Er, who, refusing to treat Tamar as his wife, 
was slain ly an angel of the Lord, on the third day 
after his n «riage. Scripture says that he was very 
wicked before the Lord, for which the Lord slew 
him, (Gen. xxxvili. 7.) which may mean, either that 
he was suddenly slain, or smitten by a disease which 
ultimately produced his death. Judah then said to 
Onan, his second son, “ Go in unto thy brother’s wife, 
and marry her, and raise up seed unto thy brother.” 
Onan took her, as commanded by his father; but 
knowing that the children born from this intercourse 
would not belong to him, but to bis brother, he with- 
held from Tamar the means of becoming a mother ; 
wherefore the Lord slew him also. Judah then 
said to Tamar, “ Continue a widow in thy father’s 
house, till my son Shelah shall be of age to marry ;” 
being afraid that Shelah also might die, as his broth- 
ers did. Tamar therefore lived with her father a 
considerable time, but did not receive Shelah as ber 
husband. Some years afterwards, therefore, when 
Judah went to a sheep-shearing feast of his friend 
Hirah, the Adullammite, Tamar disguised herself as 
a foreign harlot, and sat in a place where he would 
pass. Judah had intercourse with her, and gave her 
as pledges, his ring, his bracelets and his . After 
some mouths the pregnancy of Tamar became ap- 
parent, and Judah would have had her burned alive ; 
but when she produced the ring, the bracelets and 
the staff, and attributed her condition to the owner 
of those pledges, Judah acknowledged that she was 
more just than he had been. She bore twins, of 
which one was called Pharez, the other Zarah. 

Much has been said and written upon the transac- 
tion between Tamar and Judah, and certainly, there 
are ample grounds to donbt whether Tamar were so 
culpable as she at first sight appears to have been. 
It seems that her marriage with one branch of the 
family, gave her a right to expect a continuance of 
conjugality with some of its other branches. The 
custom of the surviving brother rying his de- 
ceased brother’s widow, with the indignity attendant 
upon his refusal, are well known ; (see Magriace ;) © 


and its general prevalence shows it was of great an- 
tquity. The probability 1s, that Tamar, who was a 


her mind with 


Canaanitess, might satis 
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~ merely 
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of marriage, at that time customary in her ‘country, 
as seems implied in the declaration of Judah—* She 
has been more righteous than 1.” The phrase is not 
—slie is less to blame--but—* she is more righteous.” 
Among the eight forms of marriage specified in the 
Gentoo code, is one by a mutual interchange, between 
the parties, of necklaces or strings of flowers, which 
bears a very striking resemblance to the case of Ju- 
dah and Tamar, the latter receiving from the for- 
mer his signet and bracelets. Might not Tamar thus 
marry herself to Judah, though unwittingly in him ? 
From the expression, (ver. 26.) “Ile knew her again 
no more,” it seems as if he might lawfully bave done 
so, had he pleased. It is important to remark, that 
although Tamar had been contracted to Er and 
Onan, it is yery doubtful whether those marriages 
had been consummated. 

In the Asiatic Researches (vol. iii. p. 35.) there isa 
passage, which affords a similarity to the narrative 
under consideration, that is extremely remarkable : 
“J discovered these circumstances of the marriage 
ceremony of the Garrows, from being present at the 
marriage of Lungree, youngest daughter of the chief 
Oodassy, SEVEN YEARS OF AGe, aud Buglun, twenty- 
three years old, the son of a common Garrow; and 
I may here observe, that this marriage, dispropor- 
tionate as to age and rank, is a very happy one for 
Buglun, as he will succeed to the Booneaship and 
estate: for among the Garrows, the yYouNGEsT 
DAUGHTER IS ALWAYS ueEIReEss, and if there were 
any other children born before her, they would 

t nothing on the death of the Booneah: what 
is more strange, if Buglun were to die, Lungree 
would MARRY ONE OF WIS BROTHERS; and ¥f all 
his brothers were dead, sus WOULD THEN MARRY THE 
FATHER ; and if the futher afterwards should prove too 
old, she would put him aside, and take any one else 
whom she might choose.” 

Upon this extract Mr. Taylor has the following re- 
mar It is clear, that Lungree would have acted 
exactly like Tamar; who, because Shelah was not 

iven to her, considered him “as dead,” and there- 
ore she “married the father ;” in doing which, Ju- 
dah not only acquits her of any transgression, but 
confesses she had more closely adhered to the law 


than himself (“is more righteous than 1”). It appears 


also, that the children of Jadah by Tamar did aetu- 
ally inherit as his sons, lawfully, as well as naturally ; 
hence they are reckoned to him in 1 Chron. ii. 4. 
“ And Tamar his daughter-in-law bare him Pharez 
and Zerah.” In Numb. xxvi. 20, we read, “'The sons 
of Judah were—of Shelah—of Pharez—of Zerah,” 
without any particular mark of abasement on Pharez ; 
and in Ruth iy. 18, the pedigree of David is express- 
ly derived from this same son of Judah by Tamar. 
If the pedigree of David be so derived, that of the 
Messiah. must follow it ; and it needs little considera- 
tion to determine which has most propriety, to allow 
pi os pepe of Tamar’s marriage, with the legal ac- 
nt of her children, or to bastardize not 

Phares but his posterity, Boaz, David, Solo- 
ee ne line of Hebrew heroes, and all the kings 
Il, TAMAR, the daughter of Maachah, wife of 
bas we by courtesy reckoned among the king’s 


pipes te iii. 9. Her great beauty was the 
of great trouble in the family of David, See 


A at 
Absalom had a daughter whose 
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name was" . Xiv. 27. ? 
a city of Judea, (Ezek. xvii. 19; 
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xlviii, 28.) somewhere about the southern extremity 
of the Dead sea. 

TAMMUS, the tenth month of the Hebrew civil 
year, and the fourth of the sacred year, (See the 
Jewish Calendar at the end of the volume.) 

TAMMUZ, a pagan idol, mentioned in Ezek. viii, 
14, where the women are represented as weeping for 
it. It is generally thought that Tanimuz was the 
same deity as Apvonis, to which article the reader 
is referred, as also to the article Iponatry. 

TANACH, or 'Taanacn, a city of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, east of the Jordan, (Josh. xii. 21; xx. 
25; Judg. i. 27.) yielded to the Levites. Eusebius, 
Jerome and Procopius of Guza say, that in their 
time it was a considerable place, three miles from 
Legio. 

TANNIN, or Tuanntim, see Dracon. 

I. TAPPUALEE, a city of Manasseh, but belonging 
to Ephraim, (Josh. xvii. 8.) probably the En-tappuah 
of the former verse. 

Il. 'TAPPUAH, a city of Judah,’ (Josh, xv. 34.) 
perhaps the Beth-tappuah of verse 53, which is also 
attributed to Judah, and which Eusebius places be- 
yond Raphia, 14 miles toward Egypt. 

TARATL, an encampment of Isracl in the desert, 
to which they came from Tahath, and went hence to 
Mitheah, Numb, xxxiii. 27. 

TARES. It is not easy to decide, whether by the 
term OCovg, in Matt, xiii, 25, seq. the Saviour intends 
indifferently all plants which grow among gram, or 
some particular species. All we are certain of from 
the circnmstances of the parable is, that it is a plant 
which rises to the height of the corn, Mintert says, 
“Tris a plant in appearance not unlike corn or wheat, 
having at first the same kind of stalk, and the same 
viridity, but bringing forth no fruit, at least none 
good.” John Melchior also says, that Z:dror does 
not signify every weed, in general, which grows 
amoung corn, but a particular species of weed known 
in Canaan, which is not unlike wheat, but, being put 
into the ground, degenerated and assumed another 
nature and form. ‘The Talmudists name it zontm. 
“* Among the hurtful weeds,” says Johnson, “ darnell 
(Lolium album) is the first. It bringeth forth leaves 
like those of wheat or barley, yet rougher, with a 
long ear, made up of many little ones, every particu- 
lar whereof containeth two or three grains lesser 
than those of wheat; scarcely any chaffy husk to 
cover them with; by reason whereof they are 
easily shaken about, and scattered abroad. They 
grow in fields among wheat and barley. They pre 
and flourish with the corn; and in August the seec 
isripe. Darnell is called, in the Arabian tongue, 
zizania.” 

Forskal says, the darnell is well known to the peo 
ple of Aleppo. It grows among corn. If the seeds 
remain mixed with the meal, they render a man 
drunk by eating the bread. J'he reapers do not sep- 
arate the plant; but, after the thrashing, they reject 
the seeds by means of a fan or sieve. Nothing, says 
Mr. Taylor, can more clearly elucidate the plant in 
tended by our Lord, than this extract. It grows 
among corn—so in the parable. The reapers do not 
separate the plants—so in the parable: both grow 
together till harvest. After the thrashing they sep- 
arate them—in the parable they are gathered from 
among the wheat, and separated by the hand, then 
gathered into bundles. Their seeds, if any remain 
by accident, are finally separated by winnowing ; 
which is, of course, a process preparatory to being 
gathered—the corn into the garner, or storehouse ; 
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the injurious plant into heaps, for consumption by 
fire, as weeds are consumed. 

'TARGUMS, or Chaldee versions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, see VERSIONS. 

I. TARSHISH, the second son of Javan, Gen. x. 
4. He is supposed to have been the founder of 'Tar- 
sus in Cilicia. 

Il. TARSHISH, the proper name of a city and 
country (Tartessus) in Spain, the most celebrated 
emporium in the west to which the Hebrews and 
Pheenicians traded. 'That it was situated in the west 
is evident from Gen. x. 4, where it is joined with 
Elishak, Kittim and Dodanim. See also Ps, Ixxii. 
10. According to Ezek. xxxviii. 13, it was an im- 
portant place of trade ; according to Jer. x. 9, it ex- 
ported silver; and aécording to Ezek, xxvii. 12, 25, 
silver, iron, tin and lead te the Tyrian markets. 
They embarked for this place from Joppa, Jon. i. 3, 
4. In Isa. xxiii. 1, 6, 10, it is evidently represented 
as an important Pheenician colony. It is named 
among other distant states, in Isa. Ixvi, 19. That 
these notices agree with Tartessus has been shown 
by Bochart, Michaélis and Bredow. The Greek 
name Tartessus is derived from a harder Aramean 
pronunciation of the word wer; but anviher or- 
thography with o, was also known to the Greeks; for 
in Polybius and Stephanus Byzantinus occurs 
Tayoytor, as synonymous with Teyr/ooos, 

In the interval between the composition of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, this name seems to 
have been transferred to denote any distant country ; 
hence the Tarshish ships that went to Ophir (1 
Kings xxii. 49.) are said expressly by the writer of 
Chronicles to have gone to Tarshish, 2 Chron. ix. 
2ivexx. 86, 37. There is no necessity, then, for 
the adoption ofa second 'Tarshish (perhaps in India 
or Ethiopia). (Gesenius, Heb, Lex. sub. vocem.) 

Tarshish ships is employed in Isa. xxiii. 1,14 31x. 
9, &e. to denote large merchant ships bound on long 
voyages, (perhaps distinguished by their construction 
from the common Phenician ships,) even though 
they were sent to other countries instead of Tar- 
shish.—The English phrase an Indiaman is very sim- 
ilar. The phrase is also used of the ships that went 
to Opnir, 1 Kings xxii. 49; x, 22. 

TA..SUS, the name of a celebrated city, the me- 
tropolis of Cilicia, situated on the banks of the river 
Cydnus, which flowed through and divided it into 
two parts. Hence in the Greek writers the city is 
sometimes called Tugooi, as Xen. Anab. i. 2. 23. 
Tarsus was distinguished for the culture of Greek lit- 
erature and philosophy, so that at one time, in its 
schools and in the number of its learned men, it was 
the rival of Athens and Alexandria. (Strabo xiy. p. 
463. ed. Casaub.) In reward for its exertions and 
sacrifices during the civil wars of Rome, 'Tarsus was 
made a free city by Augustus. (Appian. Bell. Civ. 
Vv. p. 1077. Awodixiac Si xual Tuontac shevdigove cepize, 
Dio. Chrysost. in Tarsic. post.) It was the privi- 
lege of such cities, that they were governed by their 
own laws and magistrates, and were not subjected to 
the jurisdiction of a Roman governor, nor to the 
power of a Roman garrison ; although they acknowl- 
edged the supremacy of the Roman people, and were 
bound to aid them against their enemies. That the 
freedom of Tarsus, however, was not equivalent to 
peing a Roman citizen, appears from this, that the 
tribune, although he knew Paul to be a citizen of 
Tarsus, (Acts xxi. 39.) yet ordered him to be 
scourged, (Acts xxii. 24.) but desisted from his pur- 
pose when he learned that Paul was a Roman citizen 
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(Acts xxii. ay It is therefore probable, that the an» 
cestors of Paul had obtained the privilege of Roman 
citizenship in some other way, Acts ix. 80; xi. 25; 
xxij. 3. (See Kuinuoel on Acts xvi. 37.) *R. 

TARTAN, an officer of king Sennacherib, sent 
with Rabshakeh on a message to Hezekiah, 2 Kings 
xviii, 17, 

'TA'TNAT, an officer of the king of Persia, and 
governor of Samaria, and of the provinces on this side 
Jordan, opposed the rebuilding of the temple and the 
walls of Jerusalem, Ezra v. 6, 

TAVERNS, Turee, see Appit Forum. 

TAXING, see Cyrenrus. 

TEARS, Vate or, see Baca. 

TEBETH, the Babylonish name of the tenth 
ecclesiastical month of the Hebrews,, Esth. ii. 16, 
See Jrwisn CaLenpar, infra. 

TEHAPHNEHES, see Tanapanes. 

TEIL-TREE, see Teresints. 

TEKEL, he was weighed, one of the words that 
appeared written on the wall at the sacrilegious feast 
of Belshazzar, indicating that this wretched prince 
had been weighed in the balance, and was found 
wanting, Dan. v. 25. See Berswazzar, and Danie. 

TERKOA, a city of Judah, (2 Chron. xi. 6.) which 
Eusebius and Jerome place twelve miles from Jeru- 
salem, south. The wilderness of {Lekou, mentioned 
2 Chron. xx. 20, is not far from the Dead sea. 

TEL-ABIB, the name of a place to which some 
of Israel were carried captive, (Ezek. iii. 15.) and 
probably the same place as is now called Thelabba, 
in Mesopotamia, on the river Chebar. In D’Anville’s 
Chart of the Euphrates and Tigris, it is placed be- 
tween 36° and 87° north latitude, and 53° and 54° 
east longitude. 

TELASSER, or Tuarassar, aprovince of Assyria, 
(Isa. xxxvii. 12; 2 Kings xix. 12.) the exact situation | 
of which is unknown. Itis thought to be towards 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, and about the sources of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, because of the children 
of Eden, who inhabited that country. 

TELEM, a city of Judah, originally seized as a. 
prey, (Josh. xv. 24.) as Kimchi, Le Clere, Hiller, and 
others suppose ; elsewhere called also Tear ; “ prey . 
violently taken away,” as the Arabic root imports, 
1 Sam. xv. 4. 

TEL-HARSA, perhaps the same as Telasser. 
Those who returned with Zerubbabel out of this coun- 
try, could not prove their genealogies, or show that 
they were of the race of Israel, Ezra ii.59; Neh. vii. 61. 

TEMA, or Tuema, son of Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 15.) 
is thought to have peopled the city of Thema, in 
Arabia Deserta. Job speaks of the caravans of Tema 
and Sheba, (chap. vi. 19.) and Ptolemy places a city 
called Themma, or 'Thamma, in Arabia Deserta, to- 
wards the mountains of the Chaldeans. Pda 

TEMAN, or Tueman, son of Eliphaz, and grand- 
son of Esau, Gen. xxxvi. 15. In the ver. 34, we find 
a king of Idumea, called Itusham, of the country of 
the Temani. Jeremiah, (xlix. 7—20.) Ezekiel (xxv. 
13.) and Amos (i. 12.) speak of Teman. Eusebius 
places Theeman in Arabia Petreea, five miles from Pe- 
tra, and says there was a Roman garrison there. 
This was doubtless the country of the Temanrres. 
It is also sometimes used for the whole south. 

TEMPLRE, the house of God, the sanctary, the — 
tabernacle of the Lord, the palace of the Most High, 
are terms often used synonymously in Seripture, 
though, strictly speaking, they import very distinct 
things. The sanctuary was but one part of the taber- 
nacle or temple; neither does the word temple de- 


~~ 
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scribe the tabernacie, nor tabernacle the temple. 

The Hebrews, before Solomon, could not properly be 
said to have had a temple, yet they did not scruple 
by the word temple to describe the tabernacle ; as, 
on the coutrary, they sometimes by the tabernacle of 
the Lord, expressed the temple built by Solomon, 
After the Lord had instructed David that Jerusalem 
was the place he had chosen, in which to fix his 
dwelling, that pious prince began to realize his design 
of preparing a temple for the Lord, that might be 
something worthy of his divine majesty. He opened 
his mind on this subject to the prophet Nathan, but 
the Lord did notthink fit that he should execute his 
purpose, however laudable. The honor was reserved 
for Solomon, his son and successor, who was to be a 
peaceable priuce, and not like David, who had shed 
much blood in war. David, however, applied 
himself to collect great quantities of gold, silver, 
brass, iron, and other materials for this undertaking. 

The place chosen for erecting this maguificent 
structure was mount Moriah, the summit of which, 
originally, was unequal and its sides irregular ; but it 
was an object of ambition with the Jews to level and 
extend it. This they effected, and during the second 
temple, it formed a square of 500 cubits, or 304 yards 
on each side, allowing, as is commonly done, 21 888 
inches to the ecubit. Almost the whole of this space 
was arched under ground, to prevent the possibility 
of pollution from secret graves ; and it was surround- 
ed by a wall of excellent stone, 25 cubits, or 47 feet 
7 inches high; without which lay a considerable 
extent of flat and gently-sloping ground, which was 
oceupied by the buildings of the tower of Antonia, 
gardens and public walks. 

The plan and the whole model of this structure was 
taid by the same divine architect as that of the taber- 
nacle, viz. God himself; and it was built much in the 
same form as the tabernacle, but was of much larger 
dimensions. The utensils for the sacred service 
were also the same as those used in the tabernacle, 
only several of them were larger, in proportion to the 
more spacious edifice to which they belonged. The 
foundations of this magnificent edifice were laid by 
Solomon, in the year of the world 2992, and it was 
finished A. M. 3000, having occupied seven years and 
six mouths in the building. It was dedicated A. M. 
3001, with peculiar solemnity, to the worship of Je- 
hovah, who condescended to make it the place for 
the special manifestation of his glory, 2 Chron. v. vi. 
vii. The front or entrance to the temple was on the 
eastern side, and consequently facing the mount of 
Olives, which commanded a noble prospect of the 
building: the holy of holies, therefore, stood towards 
the west. The temple itself, strictly so called, which 
comprised the portico, the sanctuary, and the holy 
of holies, formed only a small part of the sacred edi- 
fice, these being surrounded by spacious courts, cham- 
bers, and other apartments, which were much more 
extensive than the temple itself. 

- From the descriptions which are handed down to 
us of the temple of Solomon, it is utterly impossible 
to obtain so accurate an idea of its relative parts and 
tive proportions, as to furnish such an ac- 


lence we find no two writers agreeing in their de- 
scriptions. 'The following account may be sufficient 
to give us a general idea of the building :— 

& iple itself was 70 cubits long; the porch 
being 10 cubits, (1 Kings vi. 3.) the holy place, 40 
cubits, (ver. 17.) and the most holy place, 20 cubits, 2 
Chron, iii. 8. The width of the porch, holy; and 
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most holy places, were 20 cubits; (2 Chron. 1ii. 3.) 
ana the height over the holy and most holy places, 
was 30 cubits; (1 Kings vi. 2.) but the height of the 
porch was much greater, being no less than 120 cu- 
hits, (2 Chron. iii. 4.) or four times the height of the 
rest of the building. To the north and south sides, 
aud the west end of the holy and most Loly places, or 
all around the edifice, from the back of the porch on 
the one side, to the back of the porch on the other 
side, certain buildings were attached. These were 
called side chambers, and consisted of three stories, 
each 5 cubits high, (1 Kings vi. 10.) and joined to the 
wall of the temple without. But what may seem 
singular is, that the lowest of these stories was 5 cubits 
broad on the floor, the second 6 cubits, and the third 7 
cubits, and yetthe outer wall of them all was upright, 
ver.G. The reason of this was, that the wall of the 
temple, against which they leaned, had always a 
scarcement of a cubit at the height of every 5 cubits, 
to prevent the joists of these side chambers from be- 
ing fixed in it. Thus the three stories of side cham- 
bers, when taken together, were 15 cubits high, and 
consequently reached exactly to half the height of the 
side walls, and end of the temple; so that there was 
abundance of space, above these, for the windows 
which gave light to the temple, ver.4. Josephus dif- 
fers very materially from this in his description, for 
which we know not how to account, but by supposing 
that he has confounded the Scripture account of Sol- 
omon’s temple with that of the temple after the cap- 
tivity and of Herod. 

In noticing the several courts of the temple, we 
naturally begin with the outer one, which was called 
the court of the Gentiles, and into which persons of all 
nations were permitted to enter. ‘The most natural 
approach to this was by the east gate, which was the 
principal gate of the temple. It was by far the largest 
of all the courts, pertaining to the sacred building, 
and comprised a space of 188,991 superficial cubits, 
or fourteen English acres, one rood, twenty-nine 
poles, and thirteen yards, of which above two thirds 
lay to the south of the temple. It was separated from 
the court of the women by a wall of 3 cubits high, 
of lattice work, so that persons walking here might 
see through it, as well as over it. This wall, how- 
ever, was not on a level with the court of which we 
are speaking, but was cut out of the rock 6 cubits 
above it, the ascent to which was by 12 steps. On 
pillars placed at equal distances in this wall were in- 
scriptions in Greek and Latin, to warn strangers, and 
such as were unclean, not to proceed further, on pain 
of death. It was from this court that our Saviour 
drove the persons who had established a cattle-mar- 
ket, for the purpose of supplying those with sacrifices 
who came from a distance, Matt. xxi. 12,13. We 
must not overlook the beautiful pavement of varie- 
gated marble, and the piazzas, or covered walks, 
with which this court was surrounded. Those on 
the east, west, and north sides were of the same di- 
mensions; but that on the south was much larger. 
The porch called Solomon’s (John x. 23; Acts iii, 
11.) was on the east side or front of the temple, and 
was so called because it was built by this prince, 
upon a high wall of 400 cubits from the valley of 
Kedron. 

The court of the women, calles in Scripture the new 
court, (2 Chron. xx. 5.) and the outer court, (Ezek. xlvi. 
21.) was so designated by the Jews, not because none 
but women were permitted to enter it, but because it 
was their appointed place of worship, beyond which 
they might not go, unless when they brought a sac- 
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rifice, in which case they went forward to the court 
of Israel. The gate which led into this court, from 
that of the Gentiles, was the beautiful gate of the tem- 
ple, mentioned Acts iii. 2, so called, because the fold- 
ing doors, lintel and side-posts, were all overlaid 
with Corinthian brass. The court itself was 185 
cubits square, having four gates, one on each side ; 
and on three of its sides were piazzas, with galleries 
above them, whence could be seen what was passing 
in the great court. At the four corners of this court, 
were four rooms, appropriated to different purposes, 
Ezek. xlvi. 21—24. In the /irst, the lepers purified 
themselves after they were healed ; in the second, the 
wood for the sacrifices was laid up; the Nazarites 
prepared their oblations, and shaved their heads, in 
the third ; and in the fourth, the wine and oil for the 
sacrifices were kept. There were also two rooms 
more, where the Levites’ musical instruments were 
laid up; and also thirteen treasure chests, two of 
which were for the half shekel, which was paid yearly 
by every Israelite ; and the rest for the money for the 
purchase of sacrifices and other oblations. It was in 
this court of the women, called the treasury, that our 
Saviour delivered his striking discourse to the Jews, 
related in John viii. 1—20. It was into this court 
also, that the Pharisee and publican went to pray, 
(Luke xviii. 1O—13.) and into which the lame man 
followed Peter and John, afier he was cured; the 
court of the women being the ordinary place of wor- 
ship for those who brought no sacrifice, Acts iii. 8. 
From thence, after prayers, he went back with them, 
through the beautiful gate of the temple, where he 
had been lying, and through the sacred fence, into 
the court of the Gentiles, where, under the eastern 
piazza, or Solomon’s porch, Peter delivered that ser- 
mon which converted five thousand. It was in the 
same court of the women that the Jews laid hold of 
Paul, when they judged hima violator of the temple, 
Ly taking Gentiles within the sacred fence, Acts xxi. 
26, &c. In this court the high-priest, at the fast of 
Expiation, read a portion of the law. Here also the 
king, on the sabbatical year, did the same at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. 

The court of Israel was separated from the court of 
the women by a wall 324 cubits high, on that side, 
but on the other only 25. The reason of which dif- 
ference was, that as the rock on which the temple 
stood always became higher on advancing westwar'd, 
the several courts naturally became elevated in pro- 
portion. The ascent into the court was by a flight 
of 15 steps, of a semicircular form, on which it is by 
some thought that the Levites stood and sung the 
“Psalms of degrees” (exx—exxxiy.) at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. ‘This gate is spoken of under several 
appellations in the Old Testament; but in the time 
of our Saviour it was known as the gate Nicanor. It 
was here the leper stood, to have his atonement made, 
and his cleansing completed. It was here they tried 
the suspected wife, by making her drink of the bitter 
water ; and it was here likewise that women appear- 
ed after childbirth, for purification. The whole 
length of the court from east to west was 187 cubits, 
and the breadth from north to south, 135 cubits. 
This was divided into two parts, one of which was 
the court of the Israelites, and the other, the court of 
the priests. The former was a kind of piazza sur- 
rounding the latter, under which the Israelites stood 
while their sacrifices were burning in the court of 
the priests. It had 13 gates, with chambers above 
them, each of which had its particular name and use. 
The space which was comprised in the court of the 
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priests was 165 cubits long, and 119 cubits wide, and 
was raised 24 cubits above the surrounding court, 
from which it was separated by the pillars which sup- 
ported the piazza, and the railing which was pleced 
between them, 2 Kings xi. 8, 10. Within this court 
stood the brazen altar, on which the sacrifices were 
consumed, the molten sea, in which the priests wash- 
ed, and the ten brazen lavers, for washing the sacri- 
fices; also the various utensils and insttuments for 
sacrificing, which are enumerated in 2 Chren. iy. 

It is necessary to observe here, that althengh the 
court of the priests was not accessible to all Israelites, 
as that of Israel was to all the priests, yet they might 
enter it on three several occasions ; viz. to lay their 
hands on the animals which they offered, or to kill 
them, or to waive some part of them. And then their 
entrance was not by the east gate, and through the 
place where the priests stood, but ordinarily by the 
north or south side of the court, according as the sac- 
rifices were to be slain on the north or south sides of 
the altar. In general, it was a rule that they never 
returned from this court by the same door that they 
eutered, Exod. xlvi. 9. From the court of the priests 
the ascent to the temple was by a flight of twelve 
steps, each half a cubit in height, which led into the 
sacred porch. Of the dimensions of this, as also of 
the sanctuary and holy of holies, we have already 
spoken. We shall therefore only observe here, that 
it was within the door of the porch, and in the sight of 
those who stood in the courts immediately before it, 
that the two pillars, Jachin and Boaz, were placed, 
2 Chron. iii. 17; Ezek. x). 49. 

The temple thus described, retained its pristine 
splendor but 33 years, when it was plundered by 
Shishak, king of Egypt, 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26; 2 Chron, 
xii. 9. After this period it underwent sundry profana- 
tions and pillages, and was at length utterly destroyed 
by Nebuchaduezzar, king of Babylon, A. M. 3416, B. 
C. 588, after having stood, according to Usher, 424 
years, three months and eight days. 

Afier lying in ruins for 52 years, the foundations 
of the second temple were laid by Zerubbabel, and 
the Jews who had availed themselves of the privi- 
lege granted by Cyrus, and returned to Jerusalem, 
Ezra i. 1—43; ii. 1; iii. 8-10. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, however, before they were obliged to de- 
sist, on account of an order from Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, which had been procured through the mis- 
representations of the Samaritans and others, chap. 
iv. 1. During fifteen years the work stcod still, (ver. 
24.) but in the second year of Darius they recem- 
menced their labors; and on the third day of the 
month Adar, in the sixth year of Darius, it was finish- 
ed and dedicated, (Ezra vi. 15, 16.) 21 years after it 
was begun, B. C. 515. The dimensions of this tem- 
ple in breadth and height were double these of Solo- 
mon’s. The weeping of the people at the laying of 
the foundation, therefore, (Ezra iii. 12, 13.) and the di- 
minutive manner in which they spoke of it, when cem- 
pared with the first one, (Hag. 11. 3.) were not cccasion- 
ed by its inferiority in size, but in glory. It wanted the 
five principal things which invested it with this; viz. 
the ark and mercy-seat; the divine presence, or vis- 
ible glory of the Shechinah ; the holy fire on the altar ; 
the urim and thummmim ; and the spirit of prophecy. 

In the year A. M. 3837, this temple was plundered 
and profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, who ordered 
the discontinuance of the daily sacrifice, offered 
swine’s flesh upon the altar, and completely suspend- 
ed the worship of Jehovah, 1 Mac. i. 62. Thus it 
continued for three years, when it was repaired and 
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purified by Judas Maccabeus, who restored the di- 
vine worship, and dedicated it anew. 

Herod, having slain all the Sanhedrim, except two, 
in the first year of his reign, B. C. 37, resolved to 
atone for it, by rebuilding and beautifying the temple. 
This he was the more inclined to do, both from the 
peace which he enjoyed, and the decayed state of the 
edifice. For, besides the common ravages of time, 
it had suffered considerably by the hands of’ eneries, 
since that part of Jerusalem was the strongest, and 
consequently the last resort of the inhabitants in times 
of extremity. After employing two years in prepar- 
ing the materials for the work, in which 1000 wag- 
ous and 10,000 artificers were employed, besides 
1000 priests to direct the works, the temple of Ze- 
rubbabel was pulled down, B. C. 17, and 46 years 
oefore the first Passover of his ministry. Although 
this temple was fit for divine service in nine years 
and a half, yet a great number of laborers and artifi- 


cers were still employed in carrying on the out-build- | 


ings, all the time of our Saviour’s abode on earth, and 
even till the coming of Gessius Florus to be governor 
of Judea. 

The temple of Herod was considerably larger than 
that of Zerubbabel, as that of Zerubbabel was larger 
than Solomon’s. For, whereas the second temple 
was 70 cubits long, 60 broad, and 60 high, this was 
100 cubits long, 70 broad, and 100 high. The porch 
was raised to the height of 100 cubits, and was ex- 
tended 15 cubits beyond each side of the rest of the 
building. All the Jewish writers praise this temple 
exceedingly for its beauty, and the costliness of its 
workmanship ; for it was built of white marble, ex- 


- quisitely wrought, and with stones of large dimen- 


sions, some of them 25 cubits long, 8 cubits high, and 
12 cubits thick. To these there is no doubt a refer- 
ence in Mark xiii. 1; Luke xxi. 5: “And as he went 
cut of the temple, one of his disciples saith unto him,. 
Master, see wane manner (Luke, goodly) of stones, 
and what buildings are here ! ” 

The several courts have been already described, 
with some little variation, in our observations on the 
temple of Solomon. We may add, however, that the 
vast sums which Herod Jaid out in adorning this 


structure, gave it the most magnificent and imposing 


appearance. “Its appearance,” says Josephus, “ had 
every thing that could strike the mind, and astonish 
the sight. For it was on every side covered with 
solid plates of gold, so that when the sun rose upon 
it, it reflected such a strong and dazzling effulgence 
that the eye of the beholder was obliged to turn away 
from it, being no more able to sustain its radiance 
than the splendor of the sun.” ‘To strangers who 
approached the capital, it appeared, at a distance, 
like a huge mountain covered with snow. Tor where 
it was not decorated with plates of gold, it was ex- 
tremely white and glistening. 'The historian, indeed, 
says, that the temple of Herod was the most astonish- 
ing structure he had ever seen or heard of, as well 
on account of its architecture as its magnitude, and 
likewise the richness and magnificence of its various 
parts, and the fame and reputation of its sacred ap- 


purtenanees. And Tacitus calls it, immense opulentia 
templum—a temple of immense opulence. Its exter- 


nal glory, indeed, consisted not only in the opulence 

and magnificence of the building, but also in the rich 

gifts wit which it was adorned, and which excited the 

admiration of those who beheld them, Luke xxi. 5. 
This splendid building, however, which was once 

the admiration and enyy of the world, has for ever 

passed away. According to 4 blessed Lord’s pre- 
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diction, tnat “there should not be left one stone upon 
another that should not be thrown down,” (Mark xiii. 
2.) it was completely demolished by the Roman sol- 
diers, under Titus, A. D. 70, on the same month, and 
on the same day of the month, on which Solomon’s 
temple was destroyed by the Babylonians. 

Concerning the high veneration which the Jews 
cherished for their temple, Dr. Harwood has colleet- 
ed some interesting particulars from Philo, Josephus, 
and the writings of Luke. Their reverence for the 
sacred edifice was such, that rather than witness its 
defilement, they would cheerfully submit to death. 
They could not bear the least disrespectful or dishon- 
orable thing to be said of it. The least injurious 
slight of it, real or apprehended, instantly awakened 
all the choler of a Jew, and was an affront never to 
be forgiven. Our Saviour, in the course of his pub- 
lic instructions, happening to say, “ Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it up again,” (John 
li. 19.)—it was construed into a contemptuous disre- 
spect, designedly thrown out against the temple—his 
words instantly descended into the heart of a Jew, 
and kept rankling there for several years; for upon 
his trial, this declaration, which it was impossible for 
a Jew ever to forget or to forgive, was alleged against 
him, as big with the most atrocious guilt and impiety, 
Matt. xxvi. 61. Nor was the rancor and virulence 
which this expression had occasioned at all softened 
by all the affecting circumstances of that excruciating 
and wretched death they saw him die—even as he 
hung upon the cross, with infinite triumph, scorn, 
and exultation, they upbraided him with it, contempt- 
uously shaking their heads, and saying, “O Thou, 
who couldest demolish our TEMPLE, and rear it up 
again in all its splendor, in the space of three days, do 
now save thysel/, and descend from the cross!” Matt. 
xxvii. 40. Their superstitious veneration for the 
temple further appears from the account of Stephen. 
When his adversaries were baffled and confounded 
by that superior wisdom, and those distinguished 
gifts he possessed, they were so exasperated at the 
victory he had gained over them, that they went and 
suborned persons to swear, that they had heard him 
speak blasphemy against Moses and against God. 
These inflaming the populace, the magistrates, and 
the Jewish clergy, he was seized, dragged away, and 
brought before the Sanhedrim. Here the false wit- 
nesses, whom they had procured, stood up and said, 
“This person, before you, is continually uttering the 
most reproachful expressions against this sacRED 
PLACE,” (Acts vi. 13.) meaning the temple. This was 
blasphemy not to be pardoned. A judicature com- 
posed of high-priests and scribes would never forgive 
such impiety. We witness the same thing in the 
ease of Paul, when they imagined that he had taken 
Trophimus, an Ephesian, with him into the temple, 
and for which insult they had determined to imbrue 
their hands in his blood, Acts xxi. 28, &c. 

We have only to add, that from several passages of 
Scripture it-appears that the Jews had a body of sol- 
diers who guarded the temple, to prevent any dis- 
turbance during the ministration of such an immense 
number of the priests and Levites. _'To this body of 
men, whose office it was to guard the temple, Pilate 
probably referred, when he said to the chief priests 
and Pharisees who waited on him to desire he 
would make the sepulchre secure, “You have a 
watch: go your way and make it as secure as you 
can,” Matt. xxvii. 65. Over these guards one person 
had the supreme command, who in several places is 
called captain of the temple, or officer of the temple 
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guards, Acts iv. 1; v. 25, 26; xviii. 12. Josephus 
mentions such an officer, Antiq. b. xx. 2. Wars, c. 17.2. 

A few remarks on the daily service of the temple 
will close this article. 

The first thing we notice is the morning service. 
After having enjoyed their repose, the priests bathed 
themselves in the rooms provided for that purpose, 
and waited the arrival of the president of the lots. 
This officer having arrived, they divided themselves 
into two companies, cach of which was provided with 
lamps or torches, and made a circuit of the temple, 
going in different directions, and meeting at the pas- 
tryman’s chamber, on the south side of the gate Ni- 
canor. Having summoned him to prepare the cakes 
for the high-priest’s meat-offering, they retired with 
the president to the south-east corner of the court, 
and cast lots for the duties connected with the altar. 
The priest being chosen to remove the ashes from 
the altar, he again washed his feet at the laver, and 
then with the silver shovel proceeded to his work. 
As soon as he had removed one shovel-full of the 
ashes, the other priests retired to wash their hands 
and feet, and then joined him in cleansing the altar and 
renewing the fires. The next duty was to cast lots for 
the thirteen particular duties connected with offering 
the sacrifice, which being settled, the president 
ordered one of them to fetch the lamb for the morn- 
ing sacrifice. While the priests on this duty were 
engaged in fetching and examining the victim, those 
who carried the keys were opening the seven gates 
o the court of Israel, and the two doors that sepa- 
rated between the porch and the holy place. When 
the last of the seven gates was opened, the silver 
trumpets gave a flourish, to call the Levites to their 
desks for the music, and the stationary men to their 
places, as the representatives of the people. The 
opening of the folding doors of the temple was the 
established signal for killing the sacrifice, which was 
cut in pieces and carried to the top of the altar, where 
it was salted, and left while the priests once more 
retired to the room Gazith to join in prayer. While 
the sacrifice was being slain in the court of the priests, 
the two priests appointed to trim the lamps and 
cleanse the altar of incense were attending to their 
duties in the holy place. After the conclusion of 
their prayer, and a rehearsal of the ten command- 
ments and their phylacteries, the priests again cast 
lots, to choose ‘wo to offer incense on the golden 
altar, and another to icy the pieces of the sacrifice on 
the fire of the brazen altar. Wiic It being deter- 
mined, the two who were to offer the incense pro- 
ceeded to discharge their duty, the time for which 
was, between the sprinkling of the blood and the lay- 
ing the pieces upon the altar, in the morning; and 
in the evening between the laying the pieces upon 
the altar and the drink-offering. As they proceeded 
to the temple they rang the megemphita, or great bell, 
to warn the absent priests to come to worship; the 
absent Levites to come to sing; and the stationary 
men to bring to the gate Nicanor those whose purifica- 
tion was not perfected. The priest who carried the 
censer of coals, which had been taken from one of 
the three fires on the great altar, after kindling the 
fire on the incense altar, worshipped and came out 
into the porch, leaving the priest who had the incense 
alone in the holy place. As soon as the signal was 
given by the president, the incense was kindled, the 
holy place was filled with perfume, and the congrega- 
tion without joined in the prayers, Luke i.9. These 
being ended, the priest, whose lot it was to lay the 
pieces of the sacrifice upon the altar, threw them into 
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the fire, and then, taking the tongs, disposed them in 
somewhat of their natural order. The four priests 
who had been in the holy place now appeared upon 
the steps that led to the porch, and, extending their 
arms, so as to raise their hands higher than their 
heads, one of them pronounced the solemn blessing, 
Numb. vi. 24—26. After this benediction, the daily 
meat-offering was offered; then the meat-offering of 
the high-priest ; and last of all the drink-offering ; at 
the conclusion of which the Levites began the song 
of praise; and, at every pause in the music, the 
trumpets sounded and the people worshipped. This 
was the termination of the morning service. It 
should be stated that the morning service of the priests 
began with the dawn of day, except in the great fes- 
tivals, when it began much earlier; the sacrifice was 
offered immediately afier sunrise. 

During the middle of the day the priests held them- 
selves in readiness to offer the sacrifices which might 
be presented by any of the Israelites, either of a vol- 
untary or an expiatory nature. Their duties would 
therefore vary according to the number and nature of 
the offerings they might have to present. 

The evening service varied ina very trifling measure 
from that of the morning; and the same priests minis- 
tered, except when there was one in the house of 
their Father who had never burned incense, in which 
case that office was assigned to him; or if there 
were more than one, they cast lots who should be 2m- 
ployed. 

The holiness of the place, and the injunction of 
Ley. xix. 3, “ Ye shall reverence my sanctuary,” laid 
the people under an obligation to maintain a solemn 
and holy behavior when they came to worship in 
the temple. We have already seen, that such as were 
ceremonially unclean were forbidden to enter the 
sacred court on pain of death; but in the course of 
time there were several prohibitions enforced by the 
Sanhedrim which the law had not named. The fol- 
lowing have been collected by Lightfoot out of the 
rabbinical writings :—({1.) “No man might enter the 
mountain of the house with his staff”—(2.) “None 
might enter in thither with his shoes on his feet,” 
though he might with his sandals.—(3.) “Nor might 
any man enter the mountain of the house with his 
scrip on.”—(4.) “Nor might he come in with the 
dust on bis feet,” but he must wash or wipe them, 
“and look to his feet when he entered into the house 
of God,” to remind him, perhaps, that he should 
then shake off all worldly thoughts and affections —(5.) 
“Nor with money in his purse.” He might bring it 
in his hand however ; and in this way it was brought 
in for various purposes. If this had not been the case, 
it would seem strange that the cripple should have 
been placed at the gate of the temple, to ask alms of 
those who entered therein. (See Acts iii. 2.)—(6.) 
“None might spit in the temple: if he were necessi- 
tated to spit, it must be done in some corner of his 
garment.”—(7.) “He might not use any irreverent 
gesture, especially before the gate of Nicanor,” that be- 


‘ing exactly in front of the temple.—(8.) “ He might not 


make the mountain of the house a thoroughfare,” for 
the purpose of reaching the place by a nearer way: 
for it was devoted to the purposes of religion.—(9. 
“He that went into the court must go leisurely an 
gravely into his place; and tnere he must demean 
himself as in the presence of the Lord God, in all 
reverence and fear.”—(10.) “He must worship stand- 
ing, with his feet close to each other, his eyes directed 
to the ground, his hands upon his breast, with the gps 
o 
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one, however weary, might sit down in the court.” 
The only exception was in favor of the kings of the 
house of David.—(12.) “None might pray with his 
head uncovered. And the wise men and their schol- 
ars never prayed without a veil.” This custom is 
alluded to in 1 Cor. xi. 4, where the apostle directs 
the men to reverse the practice adopted in the Jew- 
ish temple.—(13.) Their bodily gesture, in bowing 
before the Lord, was either “bending of the knees,” 
“ bowing the head,” or “falling prostrate on the 
ground.”—({14.) Having performed the service, and 
being about to retire, “they might not turn their 
backs upon the altar.” They therefore went back- 
ward dll they were out of the court. (Temple Ser- 
vice, chap. x.) 

The word temple denotes, sometimes, the church 
of Christ: (Rev. iii. 12.) “Him that overcometh will 
I make a pillar in the temple of my God.” And Paul 
says, (2 Thess. ii. 4.) that Antichrist “as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God.” Sometimes it imports heaven: (Ps. xi. 4.) 
“The Lord is in his holy temple: the Lord’s throne 
is in heaven.” ‘The martyrs in heaven are said to be 
“before the throne of God, and to serve him day and 
night in his temple,” Rey. vii. 15. The soul of a 
righteous man is the temple of God, because it is in- 
habited by the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; vi. 19; 
2 Cor. vi. 16. 

TEMPT, TEMPTATION, to try, to prove. God 
tempted Abraham, by commanding him to offer up 
his son Isaac ; (Gen. xxii. 1.) intending to prove his 
obedience and faith, to confirm and strengthen him 
by this trial, and to furnish in his percon an example 
and pattern of perfect obedience, t' all succeeding 
ages. God does not tempt or try men, in order to 
ascertain their tempers and dispositions, as if he were 
ignorant of them; but to exercise their yirtve, to 
purify it, to render it conspicuous to others, to give 
them an opportunity of receiving favors from his 
hands. When we read in Scripture that God proved 
his people, whether they would walk in his law, or 
no ; (Exod. xvi. 4.) and that he permitted false proph- 
ets to arise among them, who prophesied vain things 
to try them, whether they would seck the Lord with 
their whole hearts, we should interpret these ex- 
pressions by that of James, (i. 13.) “Let no man say 
when he is tempted, ‘ 1 am tempted of God,’ for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man. But every man is tempted when he is drawn 
at | by his own lust, and enticed.” 

The devil tempts us to evil, of every kind, and lays 
snares for us, even in our best actions. He tempted 
our Saviour in the wilderness, and endeavored to in- 
fuse into him sentiments of pride, ambition and dis- 
trust, Matt. iv. 1; Mark i. 13; Luke iv.2. He tempt- 
ed Ananias and Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghost, 
_ Acts y. 3. In the prayer that Christ himself has 

taught us, we pray God “not to lead us into tempta- 
tion ;” (Matt. vi. 13.) and a little before his death, our 
Saviour exhorted his disciples to “watch and pray, 
_thatthey might not enter into temptation,” Matt. xxvi. 
41. Paul “God will not suffer us to be tempted 

above what we are able to bear,” 1 Cor. x. 13. 
‘Men are said to tempt the Lord, when they un- 
seasonably require proofs of the divine presence, 
power or goodness, Without doubt, we are allowed 
io seek the Lord for his assistance, and to pray him 
to give us what we need ; but it is not allowed us to 
tempt him, nor to expose ourselves to dangers from 
which we cannot escape, unless by miraculous inter- 
position of his omnipotence. God is not obliged to 
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work miracles in our favor ; he requires of us only 
the performance of such actions as are within the 
ordinary measures of our strength. The Israelites in 
the desert repeatedly tempted the Lord, as if they had 
reason to doubt of his presence among them, or of 
his goodness, or of his power, after all his appear- 
ances in their favor, Exod. xvi. 2, 7, 17; Numb. xx, 
12; Ps. Ixxviii. 18, 41, &c. 

Men tempt or try one another, when they would 
know whether things are really what they seem to 
be; whether men are such as they are thought or 
desired to be. The queen of Sheba came to prove 
the wisdom of Solomon, by proposing riddles for 
him to explain, 1 Kings xi. 1; 2 Chron ix. 1. Dan- 
iel desired of him who had the care of feeding him 
and his companions, to prove them for some days, 
whether abstinence from food of certain kinds would 
make them leaner, Dan. i. 12,14. The sucibes and 
Pharisees often tempted our Saviour, and endeavored 
to decoy him into their snares, Matt. xvi. 1; xix. 3; 
xxii. 18. 

TENT. 


Among the artificial conveniences for 


the habitations of men, tents were of very early in- 
vention. Jabal, before the flood, is called the father 
of all such as dwell in tents. Noah, after the flood, 
slept in his tent, and prophesying of the future desti- 
ny of his family, he said, “ Japheth shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem.” The patriarchal ages are described 
as of shepherds dwelling in tents. Abraham dwelt 
in tents with Isaac and Jacob ; Lot had flocks, and 
herds, and tents ; Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 
in tents, and his descendants succeeded a people de- 
signated Shepherd Kings, in the land of Goshen, un- 
der the Pharaohs of Egypt. On the exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt, throughout their peregrina- 
tions, until they obtained the promised land, they 
adopted the same kind of habitation. Tents were 
very generally used in ancient times among the na- 
tions: their way of life being in general pastoral, 
locomotion became necessary for pasturage, and 
dwellings adapted for such a life became indispensa- 
ble. ‘The Egyptians already mentioned, the Midian- 
ites, the Philistines, the Syrians, the descendants of 
Ham, the Hagarites and Cushanites are mentioned 
in Scripture as living in tents. But the people most 
remarkable for this unsettled and wandering mode 
of life are the Arabs, who, from the time of Ishmael 
to the present day, have continued the custom of 
dwelling in tents. Amidst the revolutions which 
have transferred kingdoms from one possessor to 
another, these wandering tribes still dwell, unsub- 
dued and wild as was their progenitor. This kind of 
dwelling is not, however, confined to the Arabs, but 
is used throughout the continent of Asia. The word 
tent is formed from the Latin, “to stretch ;” tents 
being usually made of canvass stretched out, and sus- 
tained by poles with cords and pegs. The same nay 
be understood of a tabernacle, a pavilion, or a porta- 
ble lodge, under which to shelter in the open ar 
from the injuries of the weather. 
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Mr. Taylor remarks, that erections answering the 

urpose of tents, however slight they may be, must 
i (1.) a supporting pole or poles, placed towards 
the centre ; (2.) hangings and curtains of some kind ; 
(3.) cords attached to (4.) pins, which are driven 
into the ground, in order to take sure hold of it. 

Of the various kinds of tents, some were made of 
slight materials, and others were erected for greater 
permanency ; others, again, were mere shades or 
hovels, and not made of canvass. Tents were also 
appropriated to different sexes ; Sarah had her tent; 
Laban went into Jacob’s tent; Leah’s tent, Rachel’s 
tent, and the maid servant’s tent, are also particular- 
ized. Sisera fled to Jael’s tent. The custom of set- 
ting apart tents for the use of the women, is still in 
use, perhaps, however, a little varied ; and the com- 
mon Arabs have a separate apartment in their tents 
for their wives, made by letting down a curtain or 
carpet from one of the pillars. The part of the tent 
thus appropriated is called harem; and no stranger is 
permitted to enter it, unless introduced. Hence, per- 
haps, Sisera’s hope of greater security in the harem 
of Heber, Jael’s husband. There were also tents for 
cattle. From the slighter kind of tents, the town, or 
whatever else it might be, of Succoth was named; 
(Gen. xxiii. 17.) and an allusion to the frailty of this 
description of shelter is made by Job, in chap. xxvii. 
18, which very aptly describes the prosperity of the 
wicked :—- 


“ He buildeth his house like the moth, 
Or like a shed which the watchman contriveth, 
His support shall rot away.” 


The watchman is here supposed to be the keeper of 
a vineyard, and the shed of the simplest kind, and 
merely intended to defend him, while on guard, from 
the intense heat of the sun. The Vulgate translates 
the term umbrella, a little insignificant shade, proba- 
bly similar to those reared by the watch-negro on 
plantations in the West Indies, and which generally 
consists of four upright stakes joined together at right 
angles, to others which support a covering of plan- 
tain or banana leaves. 

Besides Succoth, two other terms are used in the 
sacred Scriptures to denote tents; namely, sheken, 
which may perhaps be taken for an inferior kind of 
tent or tabernacle; similar to the huts of the natives 
of New Holland, which are formed of a few branches 
crossing each other, covered with brush-wood and 
clay, six feet in depth, and four or five in breadth: 
the other, called abel, may denote a tent whose ac- 


commodation may be varied so as to suit a few per- | 


sons, a family ; or great men, as generals and kings, 
enriched and ornamented. Of this kind of tent, a 
description is given by sir John Chardin, in his 
‘Travels, who relates that the deceased king of Persia 
caused a tent to be made that cost £150,000. It was 
called the house of gold, because there was nothing 
but gold that glistened in every part of it. Its cor- 
nice was embellished with verses, which concluded 
in this manner: “If thou still demandest at what 
time the throne of this second Solomon was built, I 
will tell thee—Behold the throne of the second Sol- 
omon :” here the last words being taken for numerals, 
make 1057, the date of the year. 

The Turks spare for nothing in rendering their 
tents convenient and magnificent ; those of the gran- 
dees are said to be exceedingly splendid, and entirely 
covered with silk, besides being lined with a stuff of 
the same material. Van Egmont and Heyman men- 
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tion one which cost 25,000 piastres, and was not fin- 
ished in less than three years: it was lined with a 
single piece made of camels’ hair, and beautifully 
decorated with festouns, and sentences in the 'Turk- 
ish language. Nadir Shah had a very superb tent, 
covered on the outside with scarlet broadeloth, and 
lined within with violet colored satin, ornamented 
with a great variety of animals, flowers, &c. formed 
entirely of pearls and precious stones. 

The tents of princes are {frequently illuminated as a 
mark of honor and dignity. Norden tells us, that the 
tent of the bey of Girge was distinguished from these 
of others by forty lamps suspended before it, in the 
form of chequer work ; and the general appearance 
of the camp of Darius, as related in Quintus Curtius, 
is very characteristic of a modern Persian camp. 
Whoever has seen at night, at a distance, a Persian 
camp, or indeed a camp of any Asiaties, where im- 
mense fires are lighted in all parts of it, will be struck 
with the correctness of the similitude to a general 
conflagration. 

Tents are also of various colors; black, as the 
tents of Kedar; red, as of scarlet cloth; yellow, as 
of gold shining brilliantly; white, as of canvass. 
They are also of various shapes 3 some circular, oth- 
ers of an oblong figure, not unlike the bottom of a 
ship turned upside down. In Syria, the’ tents are 
generally made of cloth of goats’ hair, woven by wo- 
men. Those of the Arabs are of black goats’ hair. 
Some other nations adopt the same kind, but it is not 
common. Thevenot says, the Curds of Mesopotamia 
do. The modern royal tents of the Arabs have gen- 
erally no other covering than black hair-eloth. The 
Turcomans, who are a nation living in the Holy 
Land, dwell in tents of white linen cloth: they are 
very neat in their camps, and lie in good beds. The 
Egyptian and Moorish inhabitants of Askalon are 
said to use white tents; and D’Arvieux mentions that 
the tent of an Arab emir he visited, was distinguished 
from the rest by its being of white cloth. 

The Roman emperors had an ancient custom of 
spreading a scarlet cloak over their tents, to distin- 
guish those of officers of rank. Among the Mame- 
lukes, the tents are often of cloth, and highly orna- 
mented. Lieutenant Brown, of the Royal Navy, 
brought an entire tent from the late Bt ek expe- 
dition. It was of strong sail-cloth, of a leaden hue, 
but ornamented with painting. Mr. Jackson, in his 
over-land journey from India, on his entering the 
Tigris, in the place where the river Hil joins with it, 
near a small town called Coote, fell in with a Turk- 
ish encampment, which appeared to him beautiful, 
some of the tents being red, some green, and some 
white. (Harmer’s Observations, 1816.) Olearius, 
attending the ambassadors of Holstein Gottorp, who 
were invited by a late Persian monarch to accompany 
him on a party of pleasure for hunting, hawking, 
&c. found in a village many tents prepared for the 
reception of the company, which, by +i variety of 
their colors, and the peculiar manner in which they 
were pitched, made a most pleasing appearance. 

Tents are still used for religious solemnities, as will 
appear from the following extracts :—When De Perry 
arrived at Siiit, a large town near the Nile, about 70 
leagues above Cairo, it was “the first day of Biram ; 
and, going to the town, we found many tents pitched, 
and an innumerable concourse of people without the 
town, to the southward of it. These people were — 
partly of Siiit, and partly from the cireumjacent vil- 
lages, who came thither to celebrate the happy day.” 
The Rey. Cornelius Rahum, a missionary, visiting 
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Dorbat Horde by whom the Calmuc superstitions are 
held in veneration, describes it thus :—* We went out 
to the ‘Churull, this is the name of that part of the 
encampment where the temple Kibiljes, (or sacred 
tents,) and those belonging to the lama and gallongs, 
or priests, are pitched. ‘The word is derived from a 
verb which signifies ‘to gather, and in this place all 
ordinary assemblies for worship are held. In the 
church were six temple Kibitjes.” 

A custom prevails in the East, of persons in all sta- 
tions of life living in certain seasons of the year in 
tents, whilst in other seasons they dwell in houses. 
Dr. Pococke mentions a pleasant place near Aleppo, 
where he met an aga, who had a great entertain- 
ment, accompanied with music, under tents. The 
custom of taking air in the neighborhood of Cairo in 
tents, is noticed by Maillet as a matter of course. 

It was customary to pitch tents near water-springs 
or fountains. The army of Ishbosheth sat down by 
the pool of Gibeon, 2 Sam. xx. 12, 13. Chardin in- 
forms us that Tahmasp, the Persian monarch, used 
to retire, in the summer, three or four leagues into 
the country, where he lived in tents, at the foot of 
mount Olouvent, in a place abounding in cool springs 
and pleasant shrubs. The following stanza from the 
Bedavi, a Persian poet, translated by Fox, will fur- 
ther illustrate this. Speaking of the shepherd, he 
says, 


“Or haply when the summer sun-beam pours 
Intensely o’er th’ unshaded wide extent, 

He leads instinctive where the grove embowers, 
And rears beside the brook his shelt’ring tent.” 


The words succoth and masac are variously ren- 
dered in our translation, curtain, tabernacle, covert, 
pavilion, college, booth, tent, a hanging, and a 
covering. 

TEPHILIM, i.q. Frontiers, which see. 

TERAH, son of Nahor, and father of Nahor, Ha- 
ran and Abraham, (Gen. xi. 24.) was born A. M. 1878. 
He begat Abraham at the age of 72 years, an@ left 
Ur, of the Chaldeans, to settle at Haran, in Mesopo- 
tamia, A. M. 2082, Gen. xi. 31, 82. He diec there 
the same year, aged 275 years. Scripture intimates 
plainly, that Terah had fallen into idolatry, (Josh. 
xxiv. 2—14.) and some think that Abraham himself 
at first, worshipped idols; but that afterwards, God 
being gracious to him, convinced him of the vanity 
of this worship, and that he unde<eived his father 
Terah. See ABRAHAM. 

TERAPHIM, idols, or superstitious figures, to 
which extraordinary effects were ascribed. The 
eastern people are still much addicted to this super- 
stition of talismans. ‘The Persians call them telefin, 
a name nearly approaching to teraphim. Those of 
Rachel must have been images, made of some pre- 
cious metal. See Gen. xxxi. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 23; 
Judg. xvii. 5; Ezek. xxi. 21; Zech. x. 2, where the 
word teraphim is used for an idol, or superstitious 
figure. See Ear-rinas, and AmuLeErs. 

The prophet Hosea, (iii. 4, 5.) threatening Israel, 
says, “'The children of [srael shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a 
sacrifice, and without an image, and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim:” that is, during their 
captivity they shall be deprived of the public exercise 
‘of their religion, and even weaned from their private 
superstition. The passage is highly descriptive of 
the depth of their iffering. (See Fragment, 733.) 

TEREBINTH. The Heb. abs is sometimes ren- 
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dered by the ancient versions oak, and sometimes 
terebinth. The latter is the Pistacia J'erebinthus of 
Linnveus, or the common turpentine tree, whose resin 
or juice is the Chian or Cyprus turpentine, used in 
medicine, and finer than that produced by the fir 
tribe. The tree grows to a large size and great age, 
and is common in Palestine. According to Pliny, it 
isan evergreen; although this does not coincide with 
the experience of modern botanists. The Hebrew 
word would seem rather to be used, in a broader 
sense, of any large tree in general; like the Greek 
devs. In Is. vi. 13, it is improperly translated teil- 
tree, which is the same as the lime or linden. *R. 

TERTIUS, Paul’s amanuensis in writing his epis- 
tle to the Romans, Rom. xvi. 22. Lightfoot conjee- 
tures that he was the saine as Silas, this Hebrew name 
signifying the same as the Latin Tertius. 

TERTULLUS, an adyocate who pleaded against 
Paul before Felix, governor of Judea, A. D. 58, Acts 
xxiv. 1—9. 

TESTAMENT is commonly taken in Scripture 
for the covenant, the law, the promises. See Cove- 
NANT. 

TESTIMONY, a proof, testimony or witness. 
(See Exod. xx. 16; xxm. 1; Gen. xxxi. 47, 48, 52; 
Josh. xxii. 27 ; John i. 63 v. 31, &c.) 

The law is called a testimony, Ps. cxix. passim, 
because when the Lord gave it to the Israelites, he 
gave testimony of his presence by prodigies performed 
hefore them, and he required an oath of them, that 
they should continue faithful to him. The ark is 
talled the ark of testimony, because it contained the 
tables of the law ; so the tabernacle of testimony, be- 
cause in that tent the tables of the law were kept. 

TETRARCH, a sovereign of a fourta part of a 
state, province or kingdom, Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1, 
19; ix.7; Acts xiii. 1. It wasa title frequent among 
the descendants of Herod the Great,.to whom the 
Roman emperors distributed his dominions at thei 
pleasure. But the word tetrarch ought not to be un- 
derstood rigorously, as it was occasionally given to @ 
prince who possessed, perhaps, a half, or a third part, 
of a state. 

I. THADDEUS, a surname of Jude the apostle, 
Mark iii. 18. 

If. THADDEUS, one of the seventy disciples 
who is related to have been sent to king Abgarus at 
Edessa, (Euseb, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 13.) 

THANKSGIVING, the act of acknowledging the 
mercies of God. (See Praise.) There are various 
modes, under the Old Testament, of offering thanks- 
giving; sometimes it was public, sometimes in the 
family. It was frequently accompanied by sacri- 
fices (2 Chron. xxix. 31.) and peace-offerings, or 
offerings of pure devotion, arising from the sentiments 
of gratitude in the offerer’s own mind, Lev. vii. 12, 
15; Ps. evii. 23; exvi. 7. It is usually connected 
with praise, joy, gladness, and the voice of melody, 
(Isa. li. 8.) or (as Neh. xi. 17.) with singing and with 
honor ; (Rev. vii. 12.) but occasionally, if not gener- 
ally, with supplication (Phil. iv. 6.) and prayer, 1 Tim. 
ii. 3; Neh. xi. 17, For thanksgiving, we have ex- 
amples in the best men in allages, and also in Christ 
our Lord. Whoever possesses any good without 
giving thanks for it, deprives him who bestows that 
good of his glory, sets a bad example before others, 
and prepares a recollection severely painful for him- 
self, when he comes in his turn to experience ingrati- 
tude. Let only that man withhold thanksgiving, who 
has no enjoyments for which to give thanks. 


THARSHISH, see Tarsuisa II. 


THE 


THEBRT, see Teseta: 

THEBEZ, a city of Ephraim, atthe siege of which 
Abimelech, son of Gideon, was killed, Judg. ix. 50, 
&c. Eusebius says, there was a village called 
Thebes, 13 miles from Shechem, towards Scy- 
thopolis. 

THEFT, among the Hebrews, was not punished 
with death: (Prov. vi. 30, 31.) “Men do not despise 
[overlook ?] a thief, if he steal to satisfy his soul 
when he is hungry. But if he be found, he shall 
restore seven-fold ; he shall give all the substance of 
his house.” The Mosaic law condemned a common 
thief to make double restitution, Exod. xxii. 4. If he 
stole an ox, he was to restore five-fold; if a sheep, 
only four-fold, Exod, xxii.1. But if the animal 
stolen were found alive in his house, he only rendered 
the double of it. If he did not make restitution, they 
seized and sold his property, his house, and even 
himself, if he had not wherewith to make satisfaction, 
Exod. xxii. 23. In the passage of Proverbs, the wise 
man seenis to say, that the thief should restore seven- 
fold the value stolen; but seven-fold is here put for 
many-fold. Zaccheus declared he would restore four- 
fold whatever he had fraudulently acquired in his 
office of publican, (Luke xix. 8.) because the civil law 
condemned receivers of the public money to a four- 
fold restitution of their unjust gains. 

If a thief were taken, and carried before a magis- 
trate, he was interrogated judicially, and adjured in 
the name of the Lord to confess the fact. If he per- 
sisted in denying it, and was afterwards convicted of 
perjury, he was condemned: to death ; not for the 
theft, but forthe perjury. An accomplice, or receiver 
of stolen goods, was subject to the same penalty, if 
he did not discover the truth to the judges, when he 
was examined, and adjured in the name of the Lord, 
Ley. v. 1; Prov. xxix. 24. To steal a freeman, or 
a Hebrew, and to reduce him to servitude, was pun- 
ished with death, Exod. xxi. 16. Ifastranger were 
stolen, the thief was only condemned to restitution. 

The night-robber might be killed with impunity in 
the fact; but not a thief taken stealing in the day- 
time, Exod. xxii. 2. It was presumed, that he who 
attempted to break open a house, and steal by night, 
had a design on the life of the person molested ; and 
under this presumption he might be prevented and 
killed. But it was not so with him who stole by 
day ; there was then opportunity of defence against 
such an attack; and the thief might be prosecuted 
before the judges, and compelled to make resti- 
tution. 

THEOPHILUS, an honorable person, to whom 
the evangelist Luke addressed his Gospel, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, Luke i. 3; Acts i. 1. He was 
probably a Christian of quality, and most likely goy- 
ernor or intendant of some province; such having 
generally the title of most excellent. It is right to ob- 
serve, however, that it does not of necessity imply a 
Roman appellation of honor; nor does the name 
Theophilus occur in Roman history, as a governor. 
It is found among the Jewish high-priests, in a son 
of Annas, who was high-priest in the year when our 
Saviour was crucified. Theophilus was nominated 
to that office instead of his brother Jonathan, who 
had been deposed by Vitellius, (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
xix. xx.) and Michaélis countenances the notion 
that this was Luke’s Theophilus. [We can only say 
of Luke’s friend, in general, that most probably he 
was a man of some note, who lived out of Palestine, 
and had abjured paganism in order to embrace 
Christianity. R. 


. 
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THESSALONICA, a city and seaport of the 
second part of Macedonia, [It is situated at the head 
of the Sinus Thermaicus. When A®milius Paulus, 
after his conquest of Macedonia, divided the country 
into four districts, this city was made the capital of 
the second division, and was the station of a Roman 
governor and questor. (Liv. xly. 29.) It was an- 
ciently called Therma, but afterwards received the 
name of Thessalonica, either from Cassander, in 
honor of his wife Thessalonica, the daughter of 
Philip ; or from Philip himself, in memory of a vic- 
tory obtained over the armies of Thessaly. (Diod. 
Sic. xix. 35 et 52. coll. Strab. vii. p. 509.) It was in- 
habited by Greeks, Romans and Jews, from among 
whom the apostle Paul gathered a numerous 
church. R.] There was a large number of Jews 
resident in this city, where they had a synagogue, in 
which Paul (A. D. 52) preached to them on three 
successive sabbaths. Some of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles, embraced the gospel, but the rest of 
the Jews determined to maltreat the apostle, and 
surrounded the house in which they believed he was 
lodging. The brethren, however, secretly led Paul 
and Silas out of the city, towards Berea, and they 
escaped from their enemies, Acts xvii. Thessalonica, 
now called Salonikt, is at present a wretched town, 
but having a population of about 60,000 persons. 

When Paul left Macedonia for Athens and Cor- 

inth, he left behind him Timothy and Silas, that they 
might confirm those in the faith who had been con- 
verted under his ministry. Being subsequently in- 
formed by them of the state of the church in Thes- 
salonica, he addressed to them the first of the two 
Epistles, so directed, in our present canon, A. D. 52, 
or 53. 
In this letter, the apostle instructs them concerning 
the last judgment, and of the manner and measure 
with which Christians should be afflicted for the 
death of their relations. He expresses much affec- 
tion and tenderness for them, with an earnest desire 
ofcoming to seethem. Hereproves them with much 
mildness and prudence, intermingling expressions of 
praise, and marks of tenderness, with his reprehen- 
sions. The Second Epistle was written from Corinth, 
a short time after the First ; and in it the apostle cau- 
tions the Thessalonians against misapprehensions 
occasioned by a false interpretation of a passage in 
his former Epistle, as if he had said, that the day of 
the Lord was at hand. He exhorts them to continue 
steadfast in the doctrine and traditions he had taught 
them, and to suffer with constancy under persecu- 
tion. He reproves, more vehemently than before, 
those who lived in idleness and vain curiosity ; and 
directs his converts to separate from them, that at 
least they might be ashamed of their trifling, and re- 
form it. He signs the letter with his own hand, and 
desires them to mark it well, that they might not be 
imposed on by supposititious letters, written in his 
name, by which, perhaps, they had formerly been 
deceived. (See chap. ii. 2.) 

THEUDAS, the name of a seditious person, who 
excited popular tumults, probably during the interreg- 
num which followed the death of Herod the Great, 
while Archelaus was absent at Rome ; at which time 
Judea was agitated with frequent seditions, Acts y. 
36. The person spoken of by Gamaliel cannot be 
the Theudas mentioned by Josephus, (Ant. xx. 5. 1.) 
since the latter appeared during the reign of Clau- 
dius, after the death of Herod Agrippa I. and was 
destroyed by Cuspius Fadus, then procurator of 
Syria and Judea, about 14 or 15 years after the tinve 
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when the advice of Gamaliel was given. (See 
Kuinoel.) *R. 

THIMNATHAH, (Josh. xix. 43.) the same as 
Timnata, which see. 

THIRST is 2 painful, natural sensation, occasioned 
by the absence el ixaistening liquors from the stom- 
ach. As this sensation is accompanied by vehement 
desire, the term is sometimes used in Scripture in a 
moral sense, for a mental desire ; as Jer. ii. 25 : “ With- 
hold thy throat from thirst; but thou saidst, I loved 
strangers, and after them will I go.” In other words, 
“T desire the commission of sin—I thirst for criminal 
indulgence.” And Matt. y. 6, “ Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Ps. xliii. 2, 
“My soul thirsteth for God.” The same figure is 
employed in the discourse of our Lord with the 
woman of Samaria: “ Whosoever drinketh of the 
water which I shall give him shall never thirst ;” an 
allusion which the woman mistook as if intended of 
natural water, drawn from some spring possessing 
peculiar properties. 

THOMAS, the apostle, (Matt. x. 3.) called in 
Greek Didymus, (John xx. 24.) was probably a Gali- 
Jean, as well as the other apostles; but the place of 
his birth, and the circumstances of his calling, are 
unknown. He was appointed an apostle A. D. 31, 
(Luke vi. 13—15.) and continued to follow our Sa- 
viour during the three years of his preaching. We 
know no particulars of his life, till A. D. 33, a little 
before the passion of Christ; when Jesus intending 
to go to Judea to raise Lazarus, Thomas said to the 
rest, “Let us also go, that we may die with him,” 
(John xi. 16.) meaning that by going t» Judea they 
should be exposed to certain death froin the hatred 
At the 
last supper (John xiv. 5, 6.) Thomas asked Christ 
whither he was going, and what way. Our Saviour 
answered, “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life.” After the resurrection, when Christ appeared 
to his apostles, in the absence of Thomas, he so far 
expressed his disbelief in what they assured him of, 
as to say, “Except I shall see in his hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not be- 
lieve,” John xx. 19—29. Eight days after, Jesus 
appeared to the apostles, Thomas being with them, 
who, having both seen and touched him, no longer 
doubted, but cried out, “My Lord, and my God!” 
Jesus said to him, “Thomas, because thou hast seen, 
thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” A few days after, while 
Thomas and some other disciples were fishing, on the 
sea of Galilee, Jesus appeared to them, caused them 
to take a very great draught of fishes, and dined with 
them. Y 

Tradition says, that in the distribution of the apos- 
tles to the several parts of the world, to preach the 
gospel, the country of the Parthians was allotted to 
Thomas, who preached to the Medes, the Persians, 
the Caramanians, the Hircanians, the Bactrians, and 
the Magians, people which then composed the empire 
ofthe Parthians. The author of the Imperfect Work 
on Matthew says, that being arrived at the country in 
which the Magi were still living, who came to worship 
Christ at Bethlehem, he baptized them, and employed 
them in preaching the gospel. Several of the KFa- 
thers inform us, that he preached in the Indies ; and 
eee say, that he preached in Ethiopia, near the 

sea, 
here are Christians in the East Indies, which 
bear the name of St. Thomas, because they report 
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that this apostle preached the gospel there. They 
dwell in a peninsula of the Indus, on this side the 
gulf. There are also many in the kingdom of Cran- 
ganor, and in neighboring places ; as also at Negapa- 
tam, Meliapur, Engamar, beyond Cochin, where their 
archbishop resides, who acknowledges the jurisdic- 
tion of the patriarch of Babylon. It is said that the 
first Christians of the Indies, converted by Thomas, 
relapsed into their former infidelity, and so far forgot 
the instructions they had received from the apostle, 
that they did not remember there had ever been any 
Christians in their country. They believe that a 
certain holy man, called Mar-Thome, a Syrian, 
brought them the light of the gospel, and converted 
a great number of the people, with the assistance of 
some priests from Syria and Egypt, whom he invited 
thither. Calmet inclines to believe, that they derived 
the name of Christians of St. Thomas only from 
Mar-Thome; but Mr. Taylor remarks, that the uni- 
form tradition and testimony of their writers, as col- 
lected by Asseman, forms a body of evidence on this 
subject which itis very difficult to resist. Thomas 
travelled very far east; and it can hardly be suppos- 
ed that the Syrians would introduce into their pub- 
lic worship, commemorations of him, with thanks- 
givings to God for his zeal and example, unless their 
ecclesiastics, who composed such ancient ritual, 
thought themselves warranted by facts. There re- 
mains, however, the question, what countries the 
Syrian writers intended by the terms they use. 
When they speak of China, it does not necessarily 
follow that they mean the country we now call 
China; and certainly not in its whole extent, It 
appears to be prudent to restrict the evangelical] 
labors of Thomas tothe peninsula of India; yet with- 
out denying that he might in some excursion, by sea 
or land, touch on some part of the Chinese empire. 
Here he might first plant the gospel; but he returned 
to his residence in India. The confusion occasioned 
by the revival, under a second Thomas, should not 
be allowed to invalidate the evidence that fixes so 
firmly on the first. 

THORNS. There are several species of thorns 
or briers, and not less than eight different words are 
employed by the sacred writers to denote one or other 
ofthem. ‘The first time they are mentioned is in 
Gen. iii. 18, (wv por) “thorns and thistles.” The 
word y)> is put for thorns in other places, (Exod 
xxii. 6; Judg. viii. 6; xxviii. 24.) but it is not certain 
whether it means a specific kind of thorn, or is 4 
generic name for all kinds of thorny plants. Jn the 
passage first cited, it seems to be used generally, for 
all those noxious plants, shrubs, &c. by which the 
labors of the husbandman are impeded, and which 
are only fit for burning. The radical import of the 
word is to fret, to wound, or to tear. ; 

In Judges viii. 16, we read of Gideon taking 
“thorns,” (pip) and “briers” (=>73.) The former 
word we have noticed ; the latter now claims our at- 
tention. There can be no doubt that it means a 
sharp, jagged kind of plant ; the difficulty is to fix on 
one, where so many offer themselves. The LXX 
preserve the original word. We should hardly think, 
says Mr. Taylor, that Gideon went far to seek these 
plants; the “thorns ” are expressly said to be from 
the “wilderness,” or common, hard by ; probably the 
barkdnim were from the same place. In our country 
this would lead us to the black-berry bushes on our 
commons; but it might not be so around Succoth, 
There is a plant mentioned by Hasselquist, whose 
name and properties somewhat resemble those whica 
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are required in the barkdnim of this passage: “ Mabca 
paliurus Athenei, the nabka of the Arabs. There is 
every appearance of this being the tree which fur- 
nished the crown of thorns put on the head of our 
Lord. It is common in the East; a plant more 
proper for this purpose could not be selected ; for it 
is armed with thorns; its branches are supple and 
pliant, and its leaf of a deep green, like that of the 
ivy. Perhaps the enemies of Christ chose this plant, 
in order to add insult to punishment, by employing a 
plant approaching in appearance that which was used 
to crown emperors and generals.” Iam not sure, 
continues Mr. Taylor, whether something of the same 
ideas did not influence Gideon: at least, it is remark- 
able, that though in ver. 7, he threatens to thrash the 
flesh of the men of Succoth with thorns, that is, to 
beat them severely, yet, in ver. 16, it issaid, be taught, 
made to know, perhaps made to be known by wear- 
ing them, as at once insult and punishment. The 
change of words deserves notice ; and so does the ob- 
servation, that “he slew the men of Penuel,” which 
1s not said of the men of Succoth. If the nabka 
(nabaka) of the Arabs might be the na-barkan of this 
passage, the idea of its employment is remarkably 
coincident in the two instances. [The barkdnim of 
Gideon are understood by Gesenius to be the sharp 
stones (sometimes, perhaps, thorns) underneath the 
thrashing machines of the Hebrews; and these 
Gideon used as instruments of punishment and tor- 
ture. See Turasuine. R. 

Another word used to denote a plant of this de- 
scription, is mys, tzenim, Numb. xxxiii. 55; Josh. 
xxiil, 138, and Job v. 5. From its application, it 
seems to describe a bad kind of thorn: “ But if ye 
will not drive out the inhabitants of the land from 
before you, then it shall come to pass, that those 
which ye let remain of them shall be pricks in your 
eyes, and thorns in your sides, and shall vex you in 
the land wherein ye dwell,” Numb. xxxiii. 55. So in 
the second passage referred to. The passage in Job 
1s thus rendered by Good— 


Their harvest the wild starveling devoureth ; 
He seizeth it to the very thorns; 


which supports the interpretation of the word above 
proposed, as far as the idea is concerned, although 
Dr. Good seems inclined to think, with Symmachus 
and Jerome, that the allusion is here rather to “ hos- 
tle arms” than to vegetable prickles. Perhaps 
Eliphaz may refer to a hedge of thorns, which sur- 
rounds for security a thrashing-floor, granary, or 
some such place ; and Dr. Harris proposes, as the 
particular kind, the rhamnus paliurus, a deciduous 
lant or tree, a native of Palestine, Spain and Italy. 
t will grow nearly to the height of fourteen feet, and 
is armed with sharp thorns, two of which are at the 
insertion of each branch, one of them straight and 
upright, the other bent backward. 
In Prov. xy. 19, there is a beautiful apopbthegm, 
which involves a reference to some kind of thorny 
shrub :— 


The way of the slothful is as a hedge of thorns. 
But the way of the righteous is plain. 


The word here used is pn, chedek, but the particular 
kind of thorn which is intended, it seems hardly pos- 
sible to determine. Celsius and Ray make it the 
solanum pomiferum fructu spinoso ; but Dr. Harris 
thinks it is the colutea spinosa of Forskal, which is 
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called in the Arabic keddad, and of which there is an 
engraving in Russell. In Mic. vii. 4, the same word 
is translated “bricr,” and perbaps here the same 
word may be retained without injury to the passage. 
Perhaps, too, this chedek may be a plant of some 
verdure, like our brier, and of which we call a scented 
kind “sweet-brier ;” so a judge—the comparison in 
Micah—may be a well-looking (q. verdant) character, 
but if be take bribes he becomes a brier, holdin, 

every thing that comes within his reach, hooking al 
he can catch ; not a sweet-brier, but a rank weed: 


Sauciat atque rapit spinus paliurus acutis : 
Hoc etiam judex semper avarus agit. 


With regard to the passage in the Proverbs, there is 
a beautiful opposition, which is lost in our render- 
ing :—* The narrow way of the slothful is like per- 
sents pathways among sharp thorns: whereas, the 
road road of the righteous is a high bank ;” (as ren- 
dered elsewhere, a causeway ;) that is, straight for- 
ward ; free from obstructions ; the direct, conspicu- 
ous, open path. (1.) The common course of life of 
these two characters auswers to this comparison. (2.) 
Their manner of going about business, or of trans- 
acting it, answers to this: an idle man always prefers 
the most intricate, the most oblique, and eventually 
the most thorny measures, to accomplish his purpose ; 
the bonest man prefers the most liberal and straight- 
forward. 

We have no means of determining the kind of 
plant meant by corvya, sirim, rendered “thorns,” in 
Exod. vii. 6; Nah. i. 10, and Hos. ii. 6. In Exod. 
and Nah, they are spoken of as a kind of fuel which 
quickly burns up, and in Hos. as obstructions or 
hedges. The like uncertainty attends our inquiry as 
to the =ynyn, “ thorns, ” of 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11; Prov. 
xxvi. 9; Cant. ii. 2; Hos. ix. 6. Its etymology 
would lead us to look for a kind of thorn with incur- 
vated spines, like fish-hooks. In 2 Kings xiv. 9; 2 
Chron. xxy. 18; Job xxxi..18, the word mn is ren- 
dered “thistle;” in Job xli. 2, “hook ;” in 1 Sam. xiii. 
6, “thicket ;” and in Isa. xxxiv. 14, “ bramble.” 

The cosvsy:, natzitzim of Isa. vii. 19, is taken for 
“thorns” by the Chaldee interpreters, and also by 
our translators; but bishop Lewth renders it “ thick- 
ets,” referring it, probably, to the root py, atree. Mr. 
Taylor, however, thinks that it refers rather to places 
than to plants—meadows, or flowery meads. Bate 
thinks that the m5$n, nehellim, with which it is asso- 
ciated, and which we render “ bushes,” should rather 
be understood of “ pasture grounds, where flocks are 
tended ;” and as this makes three out of the four 
subjects mentioned places, the fourth also, by parity, 
should be a place, not a plant. This would lead to 
the following distribution of the passage :— 


Tn that day, 

The Lord shall hiss for the fly 

Which isin the uttermost parts of the rivers of Egypt, 

Which shall come and settle on all flowery meads, 

And on all fruitful pastures, 

And for the bee, 

Which is in the land of Assyria, 

Which shall come and settle on all abandoned val- 
leys, 

And in the crevices (or clefts) of the rock, 


The pbs, sillon, of Gen. iii. 18; Josh. xxiii. 135 
Ezek. ii. 6, and chap. xxviii. 24, is thought by some 
to be a kind of thorn, oversvreading a large surface 
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of ground, as the dew-brier. Mr. Taylor, from its 
association in the two last passages, inclines to think 
that some kind ef animal is intended, rather than a 
vegetable substance. [lis reasons, however, seem to 
possess little weight, and the passage in Gen. iii. 18, 
appears decisive for a thorny plant of some descrip- 
tion, though the particular kind cannot be ascertained, 
From the vexatious characters ascribed to it, Harris 
thinks it to be the hanluffa as described by. Bruce. 

The 3570, sirpad, of Isa. ly. 13, means, apparently, 
some kind of wide-spreading thorn. Hiller calls it 
the ruscus. 

In addition to the words already enumerated, we 
find Sinn, cherul, used in Job xxx. 73; Prov. xxiv. 31, 
and Zeph, ii. 9. It is only in the second passage, 
however, that it is rendered thorn, and the particular 
kind it is impossible to determine. Indeed, it is no 
wouder, that among so many kinds of thorns as are to 
be found in the East, we should be embarrassed in 
identifying them. [The difficulty in all the preceding 
remarks is, that the writers have felt no embarrass- 
ment, but have decided with self-complacency, where 
real scholars are at aloss. R. 

The word employed in the New Testament for 
“thorns” is “Azw dc, Wetstein has quoted a pas- 
sage from Galen, very similar to Matt. vii. 16: “The 
husbandman would never be able to make the thorn 
produce grapes.” On Matt. xxvii. 29, Harris cites, 
with apparent approbation, Dr. Pearce’s note on the 
passage, which is as follows: “The word éxcrdor 
may as well be the plural genitive case of the word 
dxurdoc, as of ixurdy; if of the latter, it is rightly 
translated ‘of thorns,’ but the former would signify 
what we call ‘ bear’s foot ;’ and the French ‘branche 
ursine.”’ This is not of the thorny kind of plants, 
but is soft and smooth. Virgil calls it ‘mollis acan- 
thus,’so does Pliny secundus; and Pliny the elder says 
that it is ‘levis, smooth, and thatit is one of those 
plants that are cultivated in gardens. I have some- 
where read, but cannot at present tell where, that this 
soft and smooth herb was very common in and about 
Jerusalem. I find nothing in the New Testament 
concerning the crown which Pilate’s soldiers put on 
the head of Jesus to incline one to think that it was 


of thorns, and intended, as is usually supposed, to put 


him to pain. The reed put into his hand, and the 
scarlet robe on his back, were meant only as marks 
of mockery and contempt. One may also reasonably 
judge by the soldiers being said to plait this crown, 
that it was not composed of such twigs and Jeaves as 
were of a thorny nature. I[ do not find that it is 
mentioned by any of the primitive Christian writers 
as an instance of the cruelty used towards our Sa- 
viour before he was led to crucifixion, till the time 
of Tertullian, who lived after Jesus’ death at the dis- 
tance of above one hundred and sixty years. He, 
indeed, seems to have understood «zardwy in the 
sense of thorns, and says, “Quale oro te, Jesus 
Christus sertum pro utroque sexu subiit ? Ex spinis, 
opinor, et tribulis.” The total silence of Polycarp, 
Barnabas, Cl. Romanus, and all the other Christian 
writers whose works are now extant, and who wrote 
before Tertullian, in particular, will give some weight 
to incline one to think that this crown was not plaited 
with thorns. 
This ahi Ha of Pearce, which has been em- 
braced by Michaélis, is solidly refuted by Campbell. 
Not a single version favors it ; and, as Bloomfield re- 
marks, the word proposed occurs no where in the 
New Testament or the Septuagint. The Italian and 
Syriac render thorns ; sos ancient Greek and 
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Latin fathers so took it. There is, therefore, the 
highest probability opposed to mere conjecture. 
Bodeus and Theophylact think that our Lord’s 
crown was of acacia ; others conjecture differently. 
It was, doubtless, of some kind of prickly shrub, 
though what that was cannot now be ascertained. 
Certainly it was not of mere thorns, nor pressed upon 
his head with an intent to torture him; every thing 
in this occurrence seems to have been done with a 
view to mockery and derision, not pain; and, as 
Whitby remarks, not to deride Christ’s pretensions 
to the Messiahship, but to his title to be king of the 
Jews. Doddridge thinks, that had ridicule alone 
been intended, a crown of straws might have done as 
well. But crowns were usually made of such shrubs 
as admitted of being woven, and such are usually 
more or less prickly. ‘That they meant cruelty, he 
argues from their striking him; but with what ?—a 
reed, ot a cane; or, as Doddridge thinks, a walking- 
staff, as Wetstein has’satisfactorily shown. 

THOUGHT, THINKING, are words not always 
used in Scripture for the simple operation of the 
mind; but as including a formed design of doing 
something. (See Jer. xi. 19; Gen. xi. 6, &c.) 

When our translation was made, the word thought 
included the sense of anxiety, solicitude, apprehen- 
sion; so that when we are directed to “take no 
thought for the morrow,” the meaning was, no anxi- 
ety, no carking carefulness ; the same when we are 
told to take no thought for our life, or living, (Matt. 
vi. 8.) or for raiment, Luke xii. 26. Which of you, 
by taking thought, by anxiety, by solicitude, can add 
one cubit to his stature, or to his age ? verse 25. It 
cannot be supposed that our Lord forbids a proper 
care, foresight, or provision for future time: he only 
meant to restrain immoderate desire, anguish of mind, 
corroding cares, avarice. 

THRASHING, the separating of corn from the 
shell or husk in which it is enclosed. In England 
this operation was, till lately, usually performed by the 
staff or flail ; but it was not so among the Hebrews. 

In Isaiah xli, 15, we read, “ Behold, I will make 
thee a new sharp thrashing instrument, having teeth ; 
thou shalt thrash the mountains, and beat them small, 
and shalt make the hills as chaff; thou shalt fan 
them, and the wind shall carry them away, and the 
whirlwind shall scatter them.” Here every idea, 
every allusion, every sentence, was familiar to an 
eastern agriculturist; but what can an Englishman 
understand by “a new sharp thrashing instrument 
having teegh2” He who naturally thinks of the flail, 
as his thrashing instrument, may well be permitted 
to wonder in what part of this instrument its teeth 
can be placed, and how it was to be used, when in- 
creased by this addition. As to our modern thrash- 
ing machines, they are out of the question. In the 
same prophet we have another passage, (chap. xxv. 
10,) which has not been understood: “ Moab shall 
be trodden down under him, even as straw is trodden 
down ror the dunghill."—The margin reads, “ Moab 
shall be thrashed, as straw is thrashed in Madmenah.” 
Now, to tread straw by labor purposely and specifi- 
cally for the dunghill, is an occupation of persons un- 
known to our rural economy ; but our translators 
were aware, that to allude to the thrashing of straw 
in Madmenah, was to delude the rustic reader by a 
seeming translation. of no information to him; and 
they, therefore, preferred that which, though it had 
no foundation in fact, yet seems less uncouth to 


English ears. Translators, in general, have referred: 


the passage to thrashing, as appears by consulting 
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them; Coverdale has “thrashed upon the ground ;” 
the Doway translation, “broken with the wain ;” 
and bishop Lowth, “thrashed under the wheels of 
the car ;” each something right, and something wrong; 
but bishop Lowth is the nearest to accuracy. 

Very little of the real import, the haste, or the value, 
of the proposed present of Ornan to David (1 Chron. 
xvi. 23.) can be understood in this country: “I give 
the thrashing instruments for wood;” i. e. to burn 
the sacrifice of the oxen, &c. How many flails (our 
thrashing instruments) must Ornan have possessed, 
to accomplish this purpose? Could nothing better 
be found, nothing be fetehed from the adjacent city, 
but must all the flails of this Jebusite be consumed 
for this service ? Surely Ornan did not hold such a 
quantity of land, as required so great a number of 
flails for the purpose of thrashing the produce of it, 
that they might serve to consume the sacrifice of two 
oxen! But why not conclude, that this offer was 
made for instant use, Ornan hereby hoping to ter- 
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minate tne pestilence, as it were, on the instant, 
without a moment’s delay ? Thus considered, it ac- 
quires additional propriety, and we shall see that it 
hed no trifling value. 

When the prophet Isaiah speaks of the customary 
practice of rural economy in Judea, as exemplifying 
the talents imparted by Heaven to the sons of men, 
he says, “ His God doth iustruet him to discretion, 
and doth teach him ; for the fitches are not thrashed 
with a thrashing instrument; neither is a cart wheel 
turned about upon the cumin; but the fitches are 
beaten out with a staff, and the cumin with a rod. 
Bread corn is bruised, because he will not be ever 
thrashing it, nor break it with the wheel of his cart, nor 
bruise it with his horsemen. 'Thisalso cometh from 
the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in working,” ch, xxviii. 27, To turn cart 
wheels upon bread corn seems strange enough ; 
but the following information will remove the 
difficulty : 
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“The second remark is concerning the manner 


+ they thrash, or rather tread, rice in Egypt, by means 


of a sledge drawn by two cxen; and in which the 
man who drives them is on his knees, whilst another 
man has the care of drawing back the straw, and of 
separating it from the grain, that remains underneath. 
Tn order to tread the rice, they lay it on the ground 
in a ring, so as to leave a little void circle in the mid- 
dle.” (Norden’s Travels in Egypt and Nubia, page 
80.) “In thrashing their corn, the Arabians lay the 
sheaves down in a certain order, and then lead over 
them two oxen, dragging a large stone. ‘This mode 
of separating the ears from the straw, is not unlike 
that of Egypt.” (Niebuhr’s Travels, page 299.) “ They 
use oxen, as the ancients did, to beat out their corn, 
by trampling upon the sheaves, and dragging afier 
them a clumsy machine. This machine is not, as in 
Arabia, a stone cylinder; nor a plank with sharp 


stones, as in Syria; but a sort of sledge consisting of 


three rollers, fitted with irons, which turn upon axles. 
A farmer chooses out a level spot in his fields, and 
has his corn carried thither in sheaves, upon asses, 


or dromedarigs. Two oxen are then yoked in a 
sledge ; a driver gets upon it, and drives them back- 
wards and forwards [or in a circle] upon the sheaves 
and fresh oxen succeed in the yoke, from time to 
time. By this operation, the chaff is very much cut 
down ; the whole is then winnowed, and the pure 
gran thus separated. This mode of thrashing out 
the corn is tedious and inconvenient ; it destroys the 
chaff, and injures the quality of the grain.” (Ib. vol. 
i. p. 89.) 

“This machine [Niebuhr adds] is called Nauridj. 
It has three rollers, which turn on their axles; and 
each of them is furnished with some irons, round and 
flat. At the beginning of June, Mr. Forskal and I 
several times saw, in the environs of Dsjise, [Gize,] 
how corn was thrashed in Egypt. Every peasant 
chose for himself, in the open field, a smooth plat 
of ground, from 80 to 100 paces in circumference. 
Hither was brought, on camels or asses, the corn in 
sheaves, of which was formed a ring of six or eight 
feet wide, and two high. Two oxen were made to 


draw oyer it again and again the sledge (traineau) _ 
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ahove mentioned, and this was done with the great- 
est convenience to the driver; for he was seated ina 
chair fixed on the sledge. Two such parcels or 
layers of corn are thrashed out in a day, and they 
move each of them as many as eiglit times, with a 
wooden fork of five prongs, which they call Meddre. 
Afterwards they throw the straw into the middle of 
the ring, where it forms a heap, which grows bigger 
aud bigger. When the first layer is thrashed, they 
replace the straw in the ring, and thrash it as before. 
Thus the straw becomes every time smaller, till at 
last it resembles chopped straw. After this, with the 
fork just deseribed, they cast the whole some yards 
from thence, and against the wind; which driving 
back the straw, the corn and the ears not thrashed 
out fall apart from it, and make another heap. A 
man colleets the clods of dirt and other impurities, 
to which any corn adheres, and throws them intoa 
sieve. They afterwards place in a ring the heaps, in 
which a good many entire ears are still found, and 
drive over them, for four or five hours together, a 
dozen couple of oxen joined two and two, till, by 
absolute trampling, they have separated the grains, 
which they throw into the air with a shovel (Lubh) 
to cleanse them.” 

The ancient Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians and Ro- 
mans thrashed their corn in the same manner, by the 
feet of cattle, as may be seen in Bochart, vol. ii. p. 
302, 310. “The Moors and Arabs,” says Dr. Shaw, 
“continue to tread out their corn after the primitive 
custom of the East. Instead of beeves, they fre- 
Freee make use of mules and horses, by tying in 

like manner, by the neck, three or four of them 
together, and whipping them afterwards round about 
the neddars, (as they call the thrashing-floors ; the 
Lybicw Are of Iorace,) where the sheaves lie open 
and expanded, in the same manner as they are 
placed and prepared, with us, for thrashing. This, 
indeed, isa much quicker way than ours, but less 
cleanly: for, as it is performed in the open air (Hos. 
xiii. 3.) upon any round level plat of ground, daubed 
over with cow’s dung, to prevent, as much as possi- 
ble, the earth, sand, or gravel, from rising; a great 
quantity of them all, notwithstanding this precaution, 
must unavoidably be taken up with the grain; atthe 
same time the straw, which is their only fodder, is 
hereby shattered to pieces ; a circumstance very per- 
tinently alluded to in 2 Kings xiii. 7, where the king 
of Syria is said to have made the Israelites like the 
dust, by thrashing.” (Travels, p. 221, folio.) 

THRONE, that magnificent seat on which princes 
usually sit to receive the homage of their subjects, or 
to give audience to ambassadors ; where they appear 
in pomp and ceremony; whence they dispense jus- 
tice, &c. The throne, the sceptre, the crown, are 
ordinary symbols of royalty and royal authority. 
Scripture often represents the Lord as sitting on a 
throne. The psalmist says, that God had confirmed 
eaven from all eternity, Ps. ciii. 19 ; 


his throne in 
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fire, or of metal in fusion ; and round him glowed the 
colors of the rainbow. (See also Isa. vi. 2—4.) 

The cherubim on the ark of the covenant were 
also considered as a kind of throne of the Deity: 
whence it is said in many places that God sits be- 
tween the cherubim ; (1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2; 2 
Kings xix. 15; Ps. xviii. 10; Ixxx. 13; xcix. 1; Isa. 
xxxvil. 16.) whether we consider the cherubim of the 
ark, or the cherubim which Isaiah and Ezekiel de- 
scribe as being under, and about, the throne of the 
Almighty ; and probably to the same cherubim Paul 
refers by the term thrones, Col. i. 16. 

The throne of Solomon is described in Scripture 
as the finest and richest in the world, 1 Kings x. 20. 
It was of ivory, inlaid with gold. ‘The ascent was by 
seven steps ; the back was round, and two arms sup- 
ported the seat; twelve golden lions, one at each end 
of every step, made a principal part of its ornaments. 

The Jews sometimes swore by the throne of God, 
or by heaven; but our Saviour forbids such oaths; 
(Matt. v. 34; xxiii. 22.) for “Whoever swears by 
heaven, swears by the throne of God, and by him 
who sitteth upon it.” There is a passage (Exod. xvii. 
16.) that might be understood in the sense of an oath, 
sworn by the throne of God: “The Lord has lifted 
up his hand from his throne (he has sworn by his 
throne) that he would make war against Amalek.” 
(See Oaru.) Thus in Judith, (i. 2.) Nebuchadnezzar 
swears by his throne, that he would make war 
against all who had rejected his ambassadors. 

In Scripture, the Son of God is represented as sit- 
ting on a throne at the right hand of his Father, Ps. 
ex. 1; Heb. i. 8; Rev. iii. 21. And he himself as- 
sures his apostles, that they should sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, Luke 
xxii. 30. In the Revelation, we find the twenty-four 
elders seen in vision, sitting on thrones before the 
Lord, Rey. iv. 4. And (Dan. vii. 9.) when God is 
about to enter into judgment with men, thrones are 
prepared for judges. The Ancient of Days is seated ; 
his throne is asa flame of fire ; his wheels are as con- 
suming fire; streams of fire radiate from his face; 
millions of millions of angels attend upon him, and 
thousands of thousands are round about him. 

Thrones, in the sense of an order of the celestial 
hierarchy, (Col. i. 16.) may signify, as above hinted, 
the cherubim, which were considered as the throne 
of God. Paul does not mention thrones among the 
celestial spirits that compose the angelic hierarchy, 
(Eph. iii. 10; vi. 12.) and hence some suppose that 
by thrones, principalities, powers and dominions, the 
apostie means no more than temporal powers, sub- 
ordinate one to another. ‘Thus, thrones denote king- 
ly power ; principalities, governors or princes ; and 
powers, judges, magistrates of cities, &c. 

THUMMIM, see Urnim. 

THUNDER is a re-percussion of the air violently 
agitated, among dense clouds, by the lightning or 
electric flash ; and as this is the loudest natural noise 
with which mankind are acquainted, it was, like 
many other surprising things, expressed by an ad- 
dition of the name of God. So we have, in Scrip- 
ture, the terms “fair to God,” extremely beautiful ; 
“ great cities of God,” extremely great cities ; “trees 
of God,” extremely tall trees; and hence thunder is 
called “the voice of God,” that is, the prodigious 
sound, noise, or report; “voices of God,” (Heb. 
Exod. ix. 28.) are mighty thunderings; (Ps. xxix. 3, 
4,5.) the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars, di- 
yideth the flames of tire. &c.: the psalmist tells us, 
verse 3, he means thund pr 
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THYATIRA, a city of Lydia, in Asia Minor, an- 
ciently called Pelopia and Euhippia, now Ak-hisar. 
It was situated on the confines of Lydia and Mysia, 
near the river Lycus, between Sardis and Pergamus, 
Acts xvi. 14; Rev.i. 11; ii. 18, 24. The art of dyeing 
purple was particularly cultivated at Thyatira, as ap- 
pears from an inscription found there, for which see 
Kuinoel on Acts i. (See Wells, Sac. Geogr. No. 
537. Miss. Her. for 1821, p. 251.) *R. 

THYINE-WOOD, (Rev. xviii. 12.) the wood of 
the thyia v. thuja articulata of Linneus, an aromatic 
evergreen tree, resembling the cedar, and found in 
Libya. The wood was used in burning incense. R. 

I. TIBERIAS, a city of Galilee, on the western 
shore of the lake of Gennesareth, the original name 
of which is thought to have been Cinnereth, or Ham- 
math, or Emath, or Rakkath, or Reechath. Reland, 
however, shows that this is very doubtful, and only 
founded on the sea of Cinnereth being afterwards 
called the sea of Tiberias ; which by no means proves 
that Cinnereth and ‘Tiberias were the same town. 
» Besides, as he observes, the portion of Naphtali did 
not begin towards the south, but at Capernaum, 
(Matt.iv. 13.) which is mcre to the north than Tibe- 
rias; and yet Cinnereth, Hammath, Rakkath, belong 
to the portion of Naphtali, Josh. xix. 35. 

Josephus states (Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 38; De Bel. lib. 
ii. cap. 8.) that Tiberias was built in honor of Tibe- 
rias by Herod Antipas, and that it was 30>furlongs 
from Hippos, 60 from Gadara, 120 from Scythopolis, 
and 30 from Tarichea. (De Vita sua, p. 1025, 1010.) 
Herod endowed it with great advantages; which, 
with its convenient situation, soon made it the me- 
tropolis of Galilee. When he was obliged to leave 
Rome, he retired hither with his uncle Herod; and 
the emperor Claudius afterwards bestowing it upon 
him, it had the name of Claudia Tiberias. Josephus 
took possession of it at the time of the wars with the 
Jews, and gave the bastinado to the officer who 
came to propose terms of peace to it from the Ro- 
mans. Vespasian intended to put all the inhabitants 
to the edge of the sword; but Agrippa prevailed on 
him to be satisfied with beating down part of its 
walls. ‘Tiberias was famous for its baths of hot 
waters, from which diseased people received great 
benefit. ; 

In this city, some of the most learned of the Jews, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
assembled, and Jaid the foundation of an academy, 
which became famous by the Mishna that was com- 
posed in it; by the celebrated labors of the Maso- 
rites, the authors of the vowel points; and by the 
reputation of the doctors who there kept their schools. 
Here the patriarch of the nation also resided. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke says, (Trav. vol. ii. p. 467.) “The 
town of Tiberias is situated close to the edge of the 
lake  Itis fortified by walls, but has no artillery ; and, 
nuxe all Turkish citadels, makes a great figure from 
without, exhibiting, at the same time, the utmost 
wretchedness within. Its castle stands upon a rising 
ground in the north part of it. No antiquities now 
remain, except a very ancient church, of an oblong 
square form, to which we descended by steps. 
There is reason to believe this the first place of 
Christian worship erected in Tiberias, and that it was 
constructed as long ago as the fourth century. The 
roof is of stone, and it is vaulted. It is called the 
house of Peter. About a mile south of the town are 
the celebrated hot baths of Emmaus.” 

Il. TIBERIAS, Sea or. This lake, which is 
almost equal in the grandeur of its appearance to the 
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Jake of Geneva, is called indifferently the lake of 
Gennesareth, the lake of Tiberias, the sea of Galilee, 
and the sea of Cinneroth, from the adjacent country, 
or the principal towns upon its shores. Josephus 
and Pliny agree in stating it to be about 16 miles 
in length, and about 6 in breadth. Mr. Buckingham 
thus describes it: “'The waters of this lake lie in a 
deep basin, surrounded on all sides with lofty hills, 
excepting only the narrow entrance and outlet of the 
Jordan at each extreme ; for which reason, long con- 
tinued tempests from any one quarter are here un- 
known 3 and this lake, like the Dead sea, with which 
it communicates, is, for the same reason, never 
violently agitated for any great length of time. The 
same local features, however, render it occasionally 
subject to whirlwinds, squalls and sudden gusts 
from the hollow of the mountains, which, as in any 
other similar basin, are of short duration ; and the 
most furious gust is succeeded by a perfect calm. A 
strong current marks the passage of the Jordan 
through the middle of the lake, in its way to the Dead 
sea, where it empties itself. The appearance of this 
sea from the town of Capernaum, which is situated 
near the upper end of the bank on the western side, 
is extremely grand; its greatest length runs nearly 
north and south, ‘The barren aspect of the moun- 
tains on each side, and the total absence of wood, 
give, however, a cast of dulness to the picture; and 
this is increased to melancholy by the dead calm of 
its waters, and the silence which reigns throughout 
its whole extent, where not a boat or vessel of any 
kind is to be found.” 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, describing its appearance, says, 
“'The wind rendered its surface rough, and called to 
mind the situation of our Saviour’s disciples, when, in 
one of the small vessels which traverse these waters, 
they were tossed in a storm, and saw Jesus, in the 
fourth watch of the night, walking to them upon the 
waves, Matt. xiv. 24, 25, 26. Often as this subject 
has been painted, combining a number of circum- 
stances adapted for the representation of sublimity, no 
artist has been aware of the uncommon grandeur of 
the scenery, memorable on account of the transaction. 
The lake of Gennesareth is surrounded by objects — 
well calculated to heighten the solemn impression 
made by such a picture; and, independent of the 
local feelings likely to be excited in its contemplation, 
affords one of the most striking prospects in the Holy 
Land. It is by comparison alone that any due con-. 
ception of the appearance it presents ean be conveyed 
to the minds of those who have not seen it; and, 
speaking of it comparatively, it may be described as 
longer and finer than any of our Cumberland and 
Westmoreland lakes, although, perh it yields in 
majesty to the stupendous features of Loch Lomond 
in Scotland. It does not possess the vastness of the 
lake of Geneva, although it much resembles it in 
particular points of view. The lake of Locarno in 
Italy comes nearest to it in point of picturesque beau- 
ty, although it is destitute of any thing similar to the 
islands by which that majestic piece of water is 
adorned. It is inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, 
in the height of its surrounding mountains, to the 
lake Asphaltites ; but its broad and extended surface, _ 
covering the bottom of a profound valley, environed 
by lofty and precipitous eminences, added to the 
impression of a certain reverential awe under which 
every Christian pilgrim approaches it, give it a char- 
acter of dignity unparalleled by any similar scenery.” 
(Travels, p. 462.) oa 

TIBERIUS CESAR, second emperor of Rome 
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TIM 


i.e. Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero. He was the 
son of Livia, and step-son of Augustus; and, being 
adopted by that emperor, he succeeded to his throve 


A. D. 14. He died A. D. 37, after a cruel reign of 


224 years. It was in the 14th year of his reign that 
John the Baptist first appeared; and the crucifixion 
of i took place in the 3d or 4th year after, Luke 
iii. 1. 

TIBHATH, a city of Syria-Zoba, taken and plun- 
dered by David, 1 Chron. xviii. 8. 

TIBNI, ason of Ginath, and competitor with Omri 
for the kingdom of Israel, 1 Kings xvi. 21. 

TIDAL, king of nations, or of Geutiles, (goim,) 
Gen. xiv. 1. Some think he was king of Galilee of 
the Gentiles beyond Jordan; (Matt. iv. 15.) and 


Joshua speaks of a king of the nations of Gilgal, or of 


Galilee, according to the Septuagint, Josh, xii. 23. 
TIGLATH-PILESER, king of Assyria, reigned 
at Nineveh. Ahaz, king of Judah, finding himself 
pressed by Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of 
Israel, and unable to oppose them, sent ambassadors 
to Tiglath-pileser, to desire his assistance against 
those kings, 2 Kings xvi. 7, &c. Atthesame time he 
sent him all the gold and silver found in the treasu- 
ries of the temple and of the palace. Tiglath-pileser 
marched inst Rezin, killed him, plundered Da- 
masceus, and transported the inhabitants to places on 
the river Cyrus. Ahaz went to meet him at Damas- 
cus, (2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 21.) but Tiglath-pileser, not 
being satisfied with the presents of Ahaz, entered 
Judea, and ravaged the whole country. He did the 
same in Samaria, carried away the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, and trans- 
planted them to Halah, Habor aud Hara, on the river 
Gozan, 1 Chron. y. 26. He took also the cities Ijon, 
Abel-beth-maachah, Janoah, Kedesh, Hazor, Galilee, 
and the countries of Gilead and Naphtali, aud carried 
away the inhabitants into Assyria, 2 Kings xv. 29. 
He reigned nineteen years at Nineveh. His successor 
was his son Shalmaneser. Sce more in Assyria. 
TIMBREL, an instrument of music, often men- 
tioned in Scripture. ‘The Hebrews called it qn, toph, 


under which name they comprehended all kinds of 


drums, tabors and timbrels. We do not find that the 
Hebrews used it in their wars, but only at their pub- 
; and it was commonly employed by the 
women. It consisted and still consists of a small 
rim, over which askin is drawn. The rim is also 
hung with small bells. The timbrel is used as an 
accompaniment to lively music, being shaken and 
beaten with the knuckles in time. After the passage 
of the Red sea, Miriam, sister of Moses, took a tim- 
brel, and began to play and dance with the women, 
Exod. xy. 20. The daughter of Jephthah came to 
meet her father with timbrels and other musical in- 
struments, Judg. xi. 34. 

TIMNAH, or Timnata, an ancient Canaanitish 
city, to which Judah was going when he met with 
"Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 12. It was at first assigned to 
Judah, on whose northern borders it lay, (Josh. xv. 
10, 57.) but afterwards to the tribe of Dan, (Josh. xix. 
43.) where it is written Turmnarnan. It remained 
y, however, in the possession of the Canaanites. 
Judg. xiv. 1; 2 Chron. xxviii, 18. (Compare Joseph. 
ce *R. 

TIMNATH-SERAH, a city of Ephraim, which 
Joshua chose for his dwelling and burying-place, 


. Josh. xix, 50; xxiv. 30. 


TIMOTHY, adisciple of Paul. He was of Derbe 
or Lystra, both cities of Lycaonia, Acts xvi. 1 ; xiv. 6. 
His futher was a Gentile, but his mother a Jewess, 2 
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Tim. i. 5; iii. 15. When Paul came to Derbe and 
Lystra, about A. D. 51, or 52, the brethren spoke 
highly of the merit and good disposition of Timothy ; 
and the apostle determined to take him along with 
him, for which purpose he circumcised him at Lystra, 
Acts xvi. 38. Timothy applied himself to labor in the 
gospel, and did Paul very important services, through 
the whole course of his preaching. It is not known 
when he was made bishop; but it is believed that he 
received very early the imposition of the apostle’s 
hands, and this in consequence of a particular revela- 
tion, or intimation from the Holy Spirit, 1 Tim. iv. 
14; 2 Tim. i. 6. Paul calls him, not only his dearly 
beloved son, but also his brother, the companion of 
his labors, and a man of God; observing that none 
was more united with him in heart and mind than 
Timothy. 

He accompanied Paul to Macedonia, to Philippi, to 
Thessalonica, and to Berea, where he left him and 
Silas to confirm the converts, Acts xvii. 14, &c. 
When at Athens, he directed Timothy to come to 
him, (A. D. 52,) and thence sent him back to Thes- 
salonica, from whence he afterwards returned with 
Silas, to Paul at Corinth, (Acts xviii. 5.) where he 
continued with the apostle, and is named with Silas 
at the beginning of the two epistles to the Thes- 
salonians. 

About A. D, 56, Paul sent Timothy with Frastus 
into Macedonia, (Acts xix. 22.) and directed him 
to call at Corinth, to refresh the minds of the Corin- 
thians in the truth, Some time after, writing to this 
church, (1 Cor. iv. 17.) he recommends to them the 
care of Timothy, and directs them to send him back 
in peace. 

Timothy returned to Paul in Asia, who there stayed 
for him, whence they went together into Macedonia, 
and the apostle joins Timothy’s name with his own 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, which ha 
wrote from this province, about the middle of A. D 
57. He also sends ’"2 ' mmendatious to the Ro- 
mans, in. the letter wich he wrote to them from 
Corinth, the same year, or about A. D. 58, Rom. xvi. 23 

Though it does not appear, by the Acts, that Tim- 
othy was with Paul the two years in which he was 
prisoner at Cesarea, nor during his voyage to Rome; 
yet he had accompanied him in his journey to Jeru- 
salem, (Acts xx. 4.) and it is certain he was in Rome 
when the apostle wrote to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, and to Philemon, because he is named in 
the titles of these epistles, which were written A. D. 
60, 61, 62. The year following, when Paul wrote to 
the Hebrews, (Heb, xiii. 23. A. D. 64,) he tells them, 
that Tithothy was come out of prison; but he men- 
tions no circumstances, either of his imprisonment 
or delivery. 

When the apostle returned from Rome, A. D. 64, 
he left Timothy at Ephesus, (1 Tim. i. 3) as the 
overseer of that church. The first of the two 
letters addressed to him was written from Mace- 
donia, about A. D. 64 or 65, 1Tim. v. 23. (But see 
under Pau.) The apostle recommends him to 
be more moderate in his austerities, and to drink 
a little wine, because of the weakness of his 
stomach, and his frequent infirmities. After Paul 
came to Rome, (A.D. 65,) he wrote to him his 
second letter, which is full of kindness and tender- 
ness for this his dear disciple, and which is justly con- 
sidered as the last will of the apostle. He desires 
him to come to Rome to him before winter, and to 
bring with him several things that had been left at 
Troas, 2 Tiin. iv. 9—13, If Timothy went to Rome, 
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ea is probable, he must have been a witness there of 
the martyrdom of Pavl, A. D. 66. Calmet and some 
other commentators incline to tnink that Timothy 
1oust be the angel of the church of Ephesus, to whom 
John writes, (Rey. ii.) though they are of opinion that 
the reproaches contained in the address do not so 
much cencern Timothy personally, as some members 
of his church whose zeal had become cool. We 
have nothing that can be depended upon, concerning 
the latter part of his life. 

TIN is the word commonly employed in the 
Scriptures to designate the metal tin, as in Num. xxxi. 
22. But in Isa. i. 25, the Hebrew word is put for 
dross, or that which is separated by smelting ; and here 
our translators have also improperly retained the 
word tin. R. 

TLIPHSAH, the ancient Thapsacus, an important 


city on the western bank of the Euphrates, which con- } 


stituted the north-eastern extremity of Solomon’s 
dominions. There was here a celebrated ford or 


ferry over the Euphrates, 1 Kings iv. 24. Perhaps | 


the same city is meant, 2 Kingsxv. 16; though others 
understand here a city of the same name near Sama- 
ria.. (Xen. Anab. i. 4. Arrian. Exped. Alex. iii.7.) R. 

TIRHAKAH, king of Ethiopia, or Cush, border- 
ing on Palestine and Egypt. (See Cusu, p. 323, and 
Eerrt, p. 373.) This prince, at the head of a power- 
ful army, attempted to relieve Hezekiah, when 
attacked by Seunacherib, (2 Kings xix. 9.) ‘but the 
Assyrian army was routed before he came up. See 
SENNACHERIB. 

TIRZAH, pleasant, a city of Ephraim, and the 
royal seat of the kings of Israel, from the time of 
Jeroboam to the reign of Omri, who built the city of 
Samaria, which then became the capital of this king- 
dom. Joshua killed the king of Tirzah, Josh. xii. 24. 
Menahem, the son of Gadi, of Tirzah, slew Shallum, 
the usurper of the kingdom of Israel, who reigned at 
Samaria, and assumed t..e government himself. But 
the city of Tirzah shutting ts gates against him, he 
made it suffer the most terrible effects of his indigna- 
tion, 2 Kings xy. 14, 16. 

TISHBE, a city of Gilead, east of the Jordan, and 
the country of the prophet Elijah, who from hence 
was called the Tishbite, 1 Kings xvii. 1. 

TISRI, the first Hebrew month of the civil year, 
and the seventh of the ecclesiastical year. (See the 
Jewish CaLenpar, at the end of the volume.) 

TITHES, see Tyres. 

TITUS, a Gentile (Gal. ii. 3.) converted by the 
apostle Paul, who calls him his son, Tit. i. 4. Paul 
took him with him to Jerusalem, (Gal. ii. 1.) about 
the time of the question whether the converted 
Gentiles should become subject to the ceremonies of 
the law. Some would then have obliged him to cir- 
cumcise Titus; but neither he nor Titus would con- 
sent. ‘litus was afterwards sent by the apostle to 
Corinth, (2 Cor. xii. 18.) on occasion of some disputes 
in that church. He was well received by the Corin- 
thians, and much satisfied by their ready compliance, 
but would receive nothing from them; thereby im- 
itating the disinterestedness of his master. From 
Corinth he went to Paul in Macedonia, and gave him 
an account ofthe state of the Corinthian church, 2 Cor. 
vii. 6, 15. A short while afterwards, the aposile de- 
sired him to return to Corinth, to regulate things 
against his own arrival there. Titus readily under- 
took this journey, and departed immediately, (2 Cor. 
viii. 5, 16, 17.) carrying with him Paul’s second letter 
to the Corinthians. Titus was made bishop of Crete 
about A. D. 63, when Paul was obliged to leave that 
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island, to take care of other churches, Tit. 1.5. The 
following year he wrote to him to desire that as soon 
as he should have sent Tychicus, or Artemas, to sup- 
ply bis place in Crete, Titus would come to him to 
Nicopolis in Macedonia, (or to Nicopolis in Epirus, 
on the gulf of Ambracia,) where the apostle intended 
to pass his winter, ‘Tit. iii. 12. 

Titus was deputed to preach the gospel in Dalma- 
tia; and he was there A. D. 65, when the apostle 
wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy, 2 Tim. iv. 10. 
He afterwards returned to Crete, whence, it is said. 
he propagated the gospel in the neighboring islands, 
and died, aged 94. 

The subject of the Epistle to Titus, is to represent 
the qualities that should characterize church-oflicers, 


| Asa principal function of Titus in the isle of Crete 


was to ordain bishops and deacons, it was highly in- 
cumbent on him to make a discreet choice. The apos- 
tle also suggests the advice and instructions he should 
give to all sorts of persons; to the aged, both men and 
women ; to young people of either sex; to slaves and 
servants. He exhorts him to exercise a strict author- 
ity over the Cretans, and to reprove them with sever- 
ity, on account of their lying, idleness and gluttony. 
And as there were many converted Jews in Crete, he 
exhorts him to oppose their vain traditions and fables ; 
also to decline the observation of the legal ceremo- 
nies, as no longer necessary ; to show that the dis- 
tinction of meats is abolished, and that every thing is 
pure and clean to those who are pure. He puts him 
in mind of exhorting the faithful to be obedient to 
temporal powers, to avoid disputes, quarrels and slan- 
der; to engage in honest callings; and to shun the 
company of heretics, after the first and second admo- 
nition. It is supposed by many, from the similarity 
of their contents, that the Epistle to Titus, and the 
first to Timothy, were written at no great interval of 
time. See under Pavn. 

TOB, a country beyond Jordan, in the most north- 
ern part of the portion of Manasseh. The first men- 
tion of it appears to be in Judg. xi. 3, where we read 
that Jephthah fled into the land of Tob; and was 
fetched from thence, verse 5. This is thought by 
many to be the same as Ish-Tob, 2 Sam. x. 6,8. We 
also read of this country apparently in 1 Mac. v. 13, 
where the Jews send letters to Judas Maccabeus, 
complaining of the heathen in the land of Gilead, who 
had slain “all our brethren that were in the places of 
Tobi, or Tubin,” (where the word places deserves - 
notice, as being rather an addition by way of expla- 
nation, than strictly in the original,) and we read also 
of Jews called Tubieni, 2 Mac. xii. 17, Ptolemy men- 
tions this city under the name of Thauba; it should 
probably have been written Thuba. Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi says, the Tob into which Jephthah withdrew 
was afierwards called Susitha; in Greek, Hippene, 
(cavalry-town.) In the city Hippo, were mingled both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

TOBIAH, an Ammonite, and an enemy to the 
Jews, who strenuously opposed the rebuilding of the 
temple, after the return from Babylon, Neh. ii. 10; 
iv. 3; vi. 1, 12,14. He is called in some places the 
servant or slave of Nehemiah; probably because he 
was originally of servile condition. However, he be- 
came of great consideration among the Samaritans, 
over whom he was governor, with Sanballat. Tobi- 
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dwell at Jerusalem; and even obtained of Eliashib, 
who had the care of the house of the Lord, an apart- 
ment in the temple. But Nehemiah returning from 
Babylon, some years after, drove Tobiah away, and 
threw his goods out of the holy place, Neh. xiii. 4—8. 
Scripture makes no further mevtion of Tobiah: he 
probably retired to Sanballat at Samaria. 

I. TOBIJAH, a Levite and doctor of the law, sent 
by king Jehoshaphat through the cities of Judah, to 
instruct the people, 2 Chron. xvii. 8. 

If. TOBISAH. The Lord commanded the prophet 
Zechariah (yi. 10, 14.) to ask of 'Tobijah, Heldai, 
Jedaiah and Josiah, son of Zephaniah, lately return- 
ed from Babylon, a certain quantity of gold and 
silver, which they intended for an offering to the 
temple, to make crowns thereof, to place on the 
head of Joshua, son of Josedech, high-priest of the 
Jews. The rabbins are of opinion, that these four 
persons were the same as Daniel, Ananias, Azariah 
and Mishael. 

TOGARMAAH, the third son of Gomer, (Gen. x. 3.) 
is thought by Josephus and Jerome to have been the 
father of the Phrygiaus ; but the majority of learned 
men are for Cappadocia or Armenia. Ezekiel says, 
(xxvii, 14.) “They of the house of Togarmah traded 
in thy fairs (at Tyre) with horses and horsemen and 
mules ;” which agrees very well with Cappadocia. 

TOI, king of Hamath, in Syria, who, when he 
heard that David conquered king Hadadezer, sent his 
son Joram to congratulate him, and to offer him ves- 
sels of gold, silver and brass, 2 Sam. viii. 9—11. 

I. TOLA, the tenth judge of Israel, succeeded 
Abimelech, and judged Israel 23 years; from A. M. 
2772 to 2795. Scripture says, Tola was the son of 
Puah, uncle to Abimelech by the father’s side, and 
consequently brother to Gideon; yet Tola was of the 
tribe of Issachar, and Gideon of Manassech. (See 
Apvoption.) He was buried at Shamir, a city in the 
mountain of Ephraim, where he dwelt, and was suc- 
ceeded by Jair of Gilead. 

If. TOLA, the eldest son of Issachar, and chief of 
a family, Gen. xlvi. 13; Numb. xxvi. 23. 

TOLAD, a city of Judah, (1 Chron. iv. 29.) yielded 
to epg Probably the Eltolad of Josh. xv. 30; 
xix. 4. 

TOMB, see Serutcure. 

TONGUE is taken in different senses: (1.) For the 
organ of speech.—(2.) For the language spoken in 

ee! For discourse : thus we say, a bad 
tongue, a slanderous tongue, &c. 

oO gnaw one’s tongue is a sign of fury, despair 
andtorment. The worshippers of the beast “ gnawed 
their tongues for pain; and blasphemed the God of 
heaven, because of their pains and their sores, and re- 
pented not of their deeds,” Rev. xvi. 10. 

Tongue of the sea—tongue of land—are terms used 
in Scripture for an extremity or point ofasea. Ora 
peninsula, a cape, a promontory of land, having the 
sea on both sides. 

The wise man says, (Ecclus. xxvi. 6.) that a jealous 
woman is ascourge of the tongue. In families where 
polygamy was frequent, jealousy among women was 
the fousdatio tion of a great number of evil discourses 
and backbitings. The same author says, (Ecclus. 
xxviii. 17, 18.) “ The stroke of the whip maketh marks 
in the flesh, but the stroke of the tongue breaketh the 


bone. Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, 


but not so_ ag ot as have fallen by the tongue.” And 
Job says, (v. 21.) God shall defend you from the lash 
of the tongue ; you shall not be exposed to its strokes. 

The gift of tongues with which God endowed the 
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apostles and disciples assembled at Jerusalem, on the 
day of Pentecost, (Acts ii.) was communicated to the 
faithful, as appears by the Epistles of Paul, which 
regulate the manner in which this great privilege was 
to be used in their assemblies ; (1 Cor. xii. 10; xiv. 2.) 
and it continued in the church so long as God thought 
necesMry, for the conversion of heathen, and the con- 
firmation of believers. Ireneeus testifies, (lib. v. cap. 
6.) that it subsisted in the church in his time. 

When Paul says, that though he should speak with 
the tongue of men and of angels, it would be nothing 
without charity, he uses a supposed hyperbole; ag 
when we say, angelical beauty, angelical voice, &c. e. 
g. “I would have every one set a due value on the gift 
of tongues ; but though a man possessed the most ex- 
quisite eloquence, this inestimable gift would be of 
little use to him, as to salvation, if he be without 
charity.” 

TOPAZ. The Heb. sw», Pitdah, (Exod. xxviii. 
17; xxxix. 10; Job xxviii. 19; Ezek. xxviii. 13.) is 
translated in most of the ancient versions, topaz, which, 
in modern times, is supposed to be the same as the 
chrysolite. 

TOPHET, a place near Jerusalem, in the valley of 
the children of Hinnom. It is said that a constant 
fire was kept here, for burning the offal, and other 
filth brought from the city. Isaiah (xxx. 33.) seems 
to allude to the custom of burning dead carcasses in 
Tophet: when speaking of the defeat of the army of 
Sennacherib, he says, “ For Tophet is ordained of old ; 
yea, for the king [or Moloch] it is prepared ; he hath 
made it deep and large. The pile thereof is fire and 
much wood: the breath of the Lord, like a stream f 
brimstone, doth kindle it.’ Hence some think the 
name of Tophet was given to the valley of Hinnom, 
because of the sacrifices offered there to the god Mo- 
loch, by beat of drum, to drown the cries of the con- 
suming children. In Hebrew a drum is called toph, 
See GEHENNA. 

Jeremiah (vii. 31.) upbraids the Israelites with 
having built temples to Moloch: “The high places 
of Tophet, which is in the valley of the sons of Hin- 
nom, to burn their sons and their daughters in the 
fire.” We learn from the same prophet that Tophet 
was a polluted and unclean place, where they used to 
throw the carcasses to which they refused burial, 
chap. vii. 832; xix. 11—13. King Josiah defiled the 
place of Tophet, where the temple of Moloch stood, 
that nobody might go thither any more, to sacrifice 
their children to that cruel deity, 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

TORTOISE, (Lev. xi. 29.) a class of animals 
strongly allied to the reptile kinds. The Hebrew 
word, however, does not signify a tortoise, but a liz- 
ard, called in Arabie tzab. 

TRACHONITIS, rocky, or rugged, a province be- 
tween Palestine and Syria, having Arabia Deserta 
east, Batanea west, Iturea south, and the country of 
Damascus north. Josephus (Antiq. lib. i. cap. 7.) 
says, it is #ttuate between Palestine and Coelo-Syria, 
and was peopled by Hush, or Cush, a son of Aram. 
Of this province Herod Philip was tetrarch, Luke 
iii. 1. 

TRADITION, asentiment or custom not written, 
but delivered down by succession. The Jews had 
numerous traditions, which they did not commit to 
writing, before their wars against the Romans, under 
Adrian and Severus. Then rabbi Judah, the Holy, 
composed the Mishna, that is, the second law; which 
is the most ancient collection of Jewish traditions. 
To this were added the Gemara of Jerusalem, and that 
of Babylon, which, together with the Mishna, forr 
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the Talmud of Jerusalem, and that of Babylon. (See 
Tatmup.) Our Saviour often censured the false tra- 
ditions of the Pharisees ; and reproached them with 
_preferring these to the law itself, Mark vii. 7, &c. 
latt. xv. 2,3,seq. He gives several instances of their 
superstitious adherence to vain observances, while 
they neglected essential things. iad 

The Christians also had traditions, which they re- 
ceived from Christ, or his apostles. Paul] (2 Thess. ii. 
15.) says, “ Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by 
word or by our epistle.” The ancient fathers acknowl- 
edged the truth and authority of the apostolical tradi- 
tions, but they have not pretended that we must blindly 
receive as apostolical traditions all that may be put 
upon us as such. 

TRANSFIGURATION. After our Saviour had 
inquired of his disciples what men thought of him, 
and what they themselves thought, Peter answered, 
that he was the son of the living God. Jesus then 
began to speak of his passion, as at hand, (Matt. xvi. 
28.) adding, “ Verily I say unto you, there be some 
standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” Six 
days after this promise, [Matt. xvii. 1, says six days, 
but Luke ix. 28, mentions eight days; probly be- 
cause he counted inclusively, reckouing the day of the 
promise, and the day of the execution of "sat promise ; 
whereas the other evangelist regarded only the six in- 
termediate days. One evangelist also says, about 
eight days, the other, after six days,] Jesus took Peter, 
James and John his brother, and brought them up 
into a high mountain apart, and was transfigured be- 
fore them; and his face did shine as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light: and behold there 
appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with 
him ”—on the subject of his expected suffering and 
death at Jerusalem. The chief design of the Son of 
God in this transfiguration was, according to the 
fathers, to fulfil his promise made a few days before, 
that he would let some of his disciples see a glimpse 
of his glory before his death, and to fortify them 
against the scandal of the cross, by giving them this 
convincing proof that he was the Messiah. It is ob- 
served, with great reason, that the condition in which 
Christ appeared among men, humble, weak, poor and 
despised, was a true and continual transfiguration ; 
whereas, the transfiguration itself, in which he showed 
himself in the real splendor of his glory, was his true 
and natural condition. 

It is probable, too, that being well aware of the 
sufferings which awaited him at Jerusalem, Jesus 
himself was refreshed by this manifestation, and by 
the encouragement resulting from a view of the glory 
that should follow his crucifixion. Hence his decease 
is not expressed by the usual term for death, but by 
the term implying a deliverance from suffering, with 
an admission into a state of happiness; as the Israel- 
ites were released, by their exodus, from the bondage 
of Egypt, and conducted into Canaan, the land of rest 
from their labors and wanderings. It is the opinion 
of many interpreters, that this transfiguration occurred 
upon mount Tabor; but this opinion is attended with 
difficulties, 

The fathers observe in this manifestation, that the 
law, represented by Moses, and the prophets, repre- 
sented by Elias, gave testimony to our Saviour. 

TREASURE, any thing collected together, in 
stores. So a treasure of corn, of wine, of oil; treas- 
ures of gold, silver, brass; treasures of coined money. 


Snow, winds, hail, rain, waters, are in the treasuries | 
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of God, Ps. cxxxv. 7; Jer. li. 16. We say also, a 
treasure of good works, treasures of iniquity, to lay 
up treasures in heaven, to bring forth good or evil 
out of the treasures of the heart. Joseph told his 
brethren, when they found their money returned in 
their sacks, that God had given them treasures, Gen, 
xliii. 23. The kings of Judah had keepers of their 
treasures, both in city and country, (1 Chron. xxvii. 
25; 2 Chron. xxxii. 27, &e.) and the places where 
these magazines were laid up were called treasure- 
cities. Pharaoh compelled the Hebrews to build him 
treasure-cities, or magazines, Exod. i. 11. The word 
treasures is often used to express any thing in great 
abundance: (Col. ii. 3.) “In Jesus Christ are hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” The 
wise man says, that wisdom contains in its treasuries 
understanding, the knowledge of religion, &c. Paul 
(Rom. ii. 5.) speaks of heaping up a treasure of wraih 


against the day of wrath; aud the prophet Amos says. 


(iii. 10.) they treasure up iniquity, they lay up iniquity 
as it were in a store-house, which will bring them a 
thousand calamities. ‘The treasures of impiety or in- 
iquity, (Prov. x. 2.) express ill-gotten riches. The 
treasures of iniquity, says the wise man, will eventu- 
ally bring no profit; and, in the same sense, Christ 
calls the riches of iniquity, mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, an estate wickedly acquired, Luke xvi. 9. 

Gospel faith is the treasure of the just: but Paul 
says, (2 Cor. iv. 7.) “ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” Isaiah says of a good man, (xxxiii. 6.) “The 
fear of the Lord is his treasure.” 

TRENCH, a kind of ditch cut into the earth, for 
the purpose of receiving and draming the water from 
adjacent parts. Something of this kind was the 
trench cut by the prophet Elijah, to contain the water 
which he ordered to be poured on his sacrifice, (1 
Kings xviii. 32.) and which, when filled to the brim 
with water, was entirely exhausted, evaporated, by 
the fire of the Lord, which censumed the sacrifice. 

TRENCHES is also a military term, and denotes 
one description of the approaches to a fortified town. 
They were anciently used to surround a town, to en- 
close the besieged, and to secure the besiegers against 
attacks from them. Trenches could not be cut ina 
rock ; and it is probable, that when our Lord says of 
Jerusalem, (Luke xix. 43.) “Thy enemies shal] cast a 
trench about thee,” meaning, “they shall raise a wall 
of enclosure,” he foretold what the Jews would 


barely credit, from the nature of the case; perhaps _ 


what they considered as impossible: yet the provi- 
dence of God has so ordered it, that we have evidence 
to this fact, in Josephus, who says, that Titus exhert- 
ing his soldiers, they surrounded Jerusalem with a 
wall in the space of three days, although the general 
opinion had pronounced it impossible. This cireum- 
vallation prevented any escape from the city, and 
deterred from all attempts at relief by succors going 
into it. 

Such being the nature of trenches, it seems that 
our translators have used this word incorrectly in 1 
Sam. xxvi.5: “Saul was sleeping within the trench.” 
A trench demanded too much labor, and was tco te- 
dious an operation, to be cut round every place where 
a camp lodged fora night. The margin, therefore, 
hints ata circle, or ring, of carriages; andso Buxtorf 
interpretsthe word. It seems, however, more likely 
that it means a circular encampment, in the midst of 
which stood the tent of Saul; or a circular guard, 
which surrounded the royal tent, as Mr. Harmer sup- 
poses. h 
scription given of the tent of Nadir Shah, that it may 


l 


Mr. Taylor thinks, however, from the de- 
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mean a circular screen, with passages, which, sur- 
rounding the royal tent, kept off all persons but those 
to whom the guards gave regular admission. This 
screen might be of canvass, or of any other substance, 
like the tent itself. 

TRESPASS is an offence committed, a hurt, or 
wrong done to a neighbor ; and partakes of the na- 
ture of an error, or slip, rather than of deliberate or 
gross sin. Under the law, the delinquent who had 
trespassed was of course bound to make satisfac- 
tion ; but an offering or oblation was allowed him, to 
reconcile himself to the Divine Governor, Lev. v. 6, 
15. It deserves notice, that whoever does not for- 
give the trespasses of a fellow man against himself, is 
not to expect that his Father in beaven will forgive 
his trespasses ; if he will not forgive smaller, inad- 
vertent, non-intentional offences, but harbors a bitter, 
revengeful disposition, how should he propitiate God 
when God withholds forgiveness for his lesser crimes ; 
and moreover, charges him with accumulated guilt by 
di transgressions? May this thought promote a 
orgiving spirit, a spirit of reconciliation and mutual 
charity between neighbors and friends ! 

TRIBE. Jacob having twelve sons, who were 
heads of so many families, which together formed a 
ie nation, each of these families was called a tribe. 

ut this patriarch on his death-bed adopted Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the two sons of Joseph, and would 
have them also to constitute two tribes in Israel, Gen. 
xlviii. 5. Instead of twelve tribes, there were now 
thirteen, that of Joseph being two. However, in the 
distribation of lands by Joshua, under the order of 
God, they reckoned but twelve tribes, and made but 
twelve lots. For the tribe of Levi, being appointed 
to the sacred service, had no share in the distribu- 
tion of the land ; but received certain cities to dwell 
in, with the first fruits, tithes and oblations of the 
people. 

The twelve tribes, while in the desert, encamped 
round the tabernacle of the covenant each in due 
order. To the east were Judah, Zebulun and Issa- 
char : to the west Ephraim, Manasseh and Benjamin: 
to the south Reuben, Simeon and Gad: and to the 
north Dan, Asher and Naphtali. The Levites were 
distributed round about the tabernacle, nearer to the 
holy place than the other tribes; so that Moses and 
Aaron, with their families, were to the east, Gershom 
to the west, Kohath to the south, and Merari to the 
north. 

In the marches of Israel, the twelve tribes were 
divided into four great bodies. The first body, in 
front of the army, included Judah, Issachar and Zeb- 
ulun: the second was composed of Reuben, Simeon 
and Gad. Between the second and third body of 
tr ‘came the Levites and priests, with the ark of 
the Lord, and the furniture of the tabernacle. The 
third body was composed of Ephraim, Manasseh and 
Benjamin; and the fourth, which brought up the 
rear, was Dan, Asher and Naphtali. 

“In the division made by Joshua of the land of Ca- 
naan, Reuben, Gad and half of Manasseh, had their 
lot bet. deat east ; all the other tribes, and the 

maining half of Manasseh, had their distribution on 
this side the river, west. See Canaan. 

The twelve tribes continued united as one state, 
one people and one monarchy, till after the death of 
Soiomon, when ten of the tribes revolted from the 

se of David, and formed the kingdom of Israel. 

See Hesrews. 

TRIBULATION ex in our version much 
the yeni ance trial ; importing afflictive dis- 
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pensations, to which a person is subjected, either by 
way of punishment, or by way of experiment. For’ 
tribulation, by way of punishment, see Judg. x. 14 
Matt. xxiv. 21, 29; Rom. ii. 9; 2 Thess. i.6. For 
tribulation by way of trial, see John xvi. 33; Rom 
v.33; 2 Thess. i. 4. 

TRIBUNAL, the place where judicial proceedings 
are administered. Moses eppointed (Deut. xvi. 18 ; 
xvii. 8, 9; Ezek. xliv. 24.) that in every city there 
should be judges and magistrates, who should hear 
and determine differences ; and thatif any thing very 
difficult occurred, it should be referred to the place 
which the Lord should choose, and be laid before the 
high-priest, or priests, of the race of Aaron, and be 
fore the judge, whom the Lord should raise up there 
for the time being. See Juper, and Sanneparrin. 

TRIBUTE, The Hebrews acknowledged the 
sovereign dominion of God by a tribute, or capitation 
of half'a shekel a head, which was paid yearly, Exod. 
xxx. 13. Our Saviour (Matt. xvii. 25.) thus reasons 
with Peter: “Of whom do the kings of the earth 
take custom or tribute? of their own children, or of 
strangers?” Meaning, that he, as Son of God, ought 
to be exempt from this capitation. We do not find 
that either the kings or the judges of the Hebrews 
when they were of that nation, demanded tribute 
Solomon, at the beginning of his reign, (1 Kings ix 
21-33 ; 2 Chron. viii. 9.) compelled the Canaanites, 
left in the country, to pay tribute, and to perform the 
drudgery of the public works he bad undertaken. 
Toward the end of his reign, he also imposed a trib- 
ute on his own people, and made them work on the 
public buildings, (1 Kings v. 13, 14; ix. 153 xi. ie 
which alienated their minds, and sowed the seeds o 
that discontent which afterwards ripened into open 
revolt, by the rebellion of Jeroboam. 

The Israelites were frequently subdued by foreign 
princes, who laid taxes and tribute on them, to which 
necessity compelled them to submit. See in Matt. 
xxii. 17, the answer of Christ to the Pharisees, who 
came with insidious designs of tempting him, and 
asked him, whether or no it was lawiul to pay tribute 
to Cesar. Also John viii. 33, where the Jews boast 
of having never been slaves to any, of being a free 
nation, acknowledging God only for sovereign. And 
note that at that time many Jews had imbibed the 
principles of Judas Gaulonites, and infused into the 
people their notions of independence, and a vain show 
of liberty. On the contrary, the apostles Peter and 
Paul, in their epistles, always endeavored to recom- 
mend and inculeate on Christians submission and 
obedience to princes, with a conscientious discharge 
of their duty, in paying tribute, Rom. xiii. 1—8; 1 
Pet. ii. 13. 

TROAS, acity of Phrygia, or of Mysia, on the 
Hellespont, between Troy north, and Assos south, 
Sometimes the name of Troas (or the Troad) signifies 
the whole country of the Trojans, the province where 
the ancient city of Troy had stood. But in the New 
Testament the word 'Troas signifies a city of this name, 
sometimes called Antigonia, and Alexandria. Some- 
times both names are united, Alexandria-Troas. 

Paul was at Troas, A. D. 52, (Acts xvi. 8, &c.) and 
had a vision in the night of a man of Macedonia, 
who requested gospel assistance. He embarked, 
therefore, at Troas, and passed over into Macedonia, 
The apostle was several other times at Troas. (See 
Acts xx. 5,6; 2 Cor. ii, 12.) He left here, in the 
custody of Carpus, some clothes and books, which 
he desired Timothy to bring with him to Rome, 2 


Tim. iv. 18. 


TRU 
TRCOGYLLIUM, the name of a town and prom- 


ontory of lonia, in Asia Minor, between Ephesus and 
the mouth of the river Meander, opposite to Samos. 
The promontory is a spur of mount Mycale, Acts xx. 
15. R. 

TROPHIMUS, a disciple of Paul, a Gentile by re- 
ligion, and an Ephbesian by birth, came to Corinth 
with the apostle, and accompanied him in bis whole 
journey to Jerusalem, A. D. 58, Acts xx. 4. When 
the apostle was in the temple there, the Jews laid 
hold of him, erying out, “He hath brought Greeks 
into the temple, and hath polluted this holy place,” 
because having seen him in the city, accompanied by 
Trophimus, they imagined that he had introduced 
him into the temple. It is probable that 'Trophimus 
followed Paul to Rome, and attended him while in 
bonds; and it is also related, that after the apostle 
had obtained his liberty, he went into Spain, and 
passing through Gaul, Jeft Trophimus at Arles, as 
in This, however, as Calmet remarks, is very 
difficult to reconcile with what Paul writes to Timo- 
thy, (2 Tim. iv. 20.) that he left him sick at Miletus. 
Trophimus must then necessarily have returned to 
Asia, about a year after Paul had thus Jeft him at 
Arles. 

TRUMPET. ‘The Lord commanded Moses to 
make two trumpets of beaten silver, for the purpose 
of calling the people together when they were to de- 
camp, Numb. x. They chiefly used these trumpets, 
however, to proclaim the beginning of the civil year, 
the beginning of the sabbatical year, (Lev. xxiii, 24; 
Numb. xxix. 1.) and the beginning of the jubilee, 
Ley. xxv. 9,10. Josephus says, that they were near 
a zubit long, and that their tube or pipe was of the 
thickness of a common flute. Their mouths were 
no wider than just admitted to blow into them, and 
their ends were like those of a modern trumpet. 
There were originally but two in the camp, though 
afterwards they made a great number. In the time 
of Joshua there were seven, (Josn. iii. 4.) and at the 
dedication of the temple of Solonion there were 120 
priests that sounded trumpets, 2 Chron. v. 12. 

In addition to the sacred trumpets of the temple, 
whose use was restricted to the priests, even in war 
and in battle, there were others used by the Hebrew 
generals, Judg. iii. 27. Ehud sounded the trumpet 
to assemble Israel against the Moabites, whose king, 
Fglon, he had lately slain. Gideon took a trumpet in 
his hand, and gave each of his people one, when he 
assaulted the Midianites, Judg. vii. 2, 16. Joab 
sounded the trumpet as a signal of retreat to his sol- 
diers, in the battle against Abner, (2 Sam. ii. 28.) in 
that against Absalom, (2 Sam. xviii. 16.) and in the 
pursuit of Sheba, son of Bichri, 2 Sam. xx. 22. 

TRUMPETS, tue Feast or, was kept on the 
first day of the seventh month of the sacred year, 
which was the first of the civil year, called Tizri. 
The beginning of the year was proclaimed by sound 
of trumpet, (Lev. xxiii, 23; Numb. xxix.) and the day 
‘was kept solemn ; all servile business being forbidden. 
A solemn holocaust was offered in the name of the 
whole nation, of a calf, two rams, and seven lambs 
of the same year, with offerings of flour and wine, as 
usual with these sacrifices. Scripture does not men- 
tion the occasion of appointing this feast. The rab- 
bins say, it was in remembrance of the deliverance 
of Isaac by the substitution of a ram. 

TRUTH is that accurate correspondence of what 
is related of a subject, or of what is expected from it, 
which fully justifies the relation ; or, it is the precise 
conformity of a description, an assertion, a proposi- 
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tion, &c. to its subject. In Scripture language, em 
inently, God is truth; that is,.in him is no fallacy, 
deception, perverseness, &c. Jesus Christ is the 
truth, the true way to God, the true representative, 
image, character of the Father; the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of truth, who communicates truth, who 
maintains the truth in believers, guides them in 
the truth ; and who hates and punishes falsehood, or 
lies, even to the death of the transgressor, Ps. xxxi. 
5; Jobn xiv. 6, 17; Acts v.3, &c. Good men main- 
tain truth, speak the truth, practise truth ; that is, they 
are careful that their words, actions and sentiments 
correspond with what is correct, accurate and up- 
right. 

Truth, as a substance, is opposed to typical repre- 
sentations, as shadows; the law was given by Moses, 
but the grace and the truth—the reality of the prom- 
ised blessings—came by Jesus Christ. 

Every man should speak truth to his neighbor , 
that is, honestly, sincerely, with integrity. ‘Truth, 
on the part of God, is often united with kindness, 
mercy, goodness, &c. because fidelity to promises 
being one great branch of truth, and goodness, mercy, 
&c. being implied in the divine promises, when God 
realized any special good, he did but show himself 
faithful, true, fulfilling the desires, or acting for the 
advantage, of those who confided in him and in his 
word. But sometimes the severity of God is his 
truth, Ps. xl. 10; Rom. iii. 21. Truth is judicial, in 
reference to a verdict given, (Proy. xx. 28.) judicious, 
(Rom. i. 25.) constant, (Rom. iii. 7.) upright, 1 Cor. v. 
8. The love of the truth is among the noblest char- 
acters of the Christian; and as genuine piety, wher- 
ever it prevails, will banish falsehood, so we find a 
real love of truth, the comparison of a man’s conduct 
with the regulations of truth, and a conformity to 
those regulations are always among the most desira- 
ble, the most favorable, and the most decisive proofs 
of genuine religion ; which being itself a system of 
truth, delights in nothing more than in truth, wheth- 
er of heart, discourse, or conduct. Of this the apos- 
tle John is an instance, who expresses to the lady 
Eclecta his delight at seeing her children walk in 
the truth. 

TRYPHENA, and TRYPHOSA, Christian wo- 
men, whom Paul mentions in Rom. xvi. 12, and of 
whom much mention is made in the history of St, 
Thecla. 

TRYPHON, a king of Syria, who had been a cap 
tain in the troops of Alexander Balas. He deposed 
Nicanor, and placed Antiochus:on the throne of 
Syria, whose death he afterwards procured, and then 
seized the throne himself. See AnTrocuus. 

TUBAL, fifth son of Japhet, who is commonly 
united with Meshech, whence it is thought that they 
peopled countries bordering on each other. Bo- 
chart is very copious to prove, that by Meshech and 
Tubal are intended the Muscovites and the Tiba- 
renians. 

TUBAL-CAIN, son of Lamech the bigamist, and 
of Zillah, Gen. iv. 22. Scripture calls him the father, 
that is, inventor or master of the art of forging and 
managing iron, and of making all kinds of iron work. 
It has been thought that he gave occasion to the 
Vulcan of the heathen. 

TURTLE-DOVE, or TURTLE, a clean bird 
often mentioned in Scripture, and which the Jews 
might offer in sacrifice. It was appointed in favor 
of the poor, who could not afford more substantial 
sacrifices, (Lev. xii. 6—8; xiv. 22; Luke ii. 24.) 
Before the law, (Gen. xv. 9.) Abraham offered birds 
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which were a turtle and a pigeon; and when he 
divided the other victims he leit the birds entire. See 
Dove. 1 
Jeremiah (viii. 7.) speaks of the turtle as a bird of 
passage: “The stork in the heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed times, and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their coming.” 
TYCHICUS, a disciple employed by the apostle 
Paul to carry his letters to several churches. He was 


of the province of Asia, and accompanied Paul in his | 


journey from Corinth to Jerusalem, Acts xx. 4. He 
carried the Epistle to the Colossians, that to the 
Ephesians, and the first to Timothy. The apostle 
ealis him his dear brother, a faithful minister of the 
Lord, and his companion in the service of God, (Eph. 
vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7,8.) and had intentions of send- 
ing him into Crete, to preside there in the absence 
of Titus, Tit. iii, 12. It is thought also, that he was 
sent to Ephesus, while Timothy was at Rome, when 
he carried a letter to the Ephesians from this apostle. 
The Greeks make him one of the seventy, and bishop 
of Colophon, in the province of Asia. 

TYPE is a Greek wagd which generally siginifies 
a resemblance, however it may be produced. Thus, 
(Acts vii. 44.) Moses was to make the tabernacle ac- 
cording to the type, model, exemplar, he had seen. 
The same word is used in reference to the copy of 
the letter sent from Claudius Lysias to Felix, (Acts 
xxiii. 25.) and also concerning the form of doctrine 
into which believers were inducted, and, as it were, 
pressed as clay is pressed into the mould, the im- 
pression, form, or resemblance of which it exactly 
takes. (Comp. 1 Cor. x. 6; Phil. iii. 17, et al.) 

A type is however more usually considered as an 
example, pattern, or general similitude to a person, 
event, or thing which is to come ; and in this it dif- 
fers from a representation, memorial, or commemo- 
ration of an event which is past. For instance, the 
ceremony of the passover among the Jews, with its 
bitter herbs, its lamb slain, &c. was a commemora- 
tion, or memorial repetition of what their fathers had 
originally transacted at their exodus from Egypt. 
The same may be said of their dwelling in booths, 
and the opinion may be justified, which considers 
sacrifices themselves as commemorative. Being 
originally instituted after the first transgression, they 
perpetually revived in Adam, and in his posterity, 
the recollection of his first guilt, and of the victim 
which died instead of himself, on that oceasion. 

In the nature of commemorative ordinances, Jews 
and Christians are agreed: but the latter say further 
that many, or most, if not all, the sacred institutions 
among the Jews were prefigurative hints, or notices 
of what was to happen under a more perfect dispen- 
sation. Hence a sacrifice, the blood of which was 
shed before the ark, or other symbolical presence of 
God, prefigured a more noble, more dignified blood, 
which should be shed before God at some future 


time; that as such blood was shed to reconcile man 


and God, to mediate between those otherwise distant 
Eee so the nobler blood should mediate, with un- 
imited success, in restoring amity between God and 
man. They say also, that the dwelling in taberna- 


cles, or booths, prefigured the appearance of a great 


personage, whose residence in human nature was to 
him but a mere temporary humble dwelling ; as 
much below his true dignity as a slight booth or hut 
is below the dignity ofa palace. In like manner the 


passover lamb was a victim which exempted from 
evil, while it also prefigured a nobler deliverer (and 


deliverance’ from divine wrath and anger, than could 
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possibly be accomplished in the exemptien of Israef 
from the stroke of the destroying angel which smote 
the first-born of the Egyptians; a nobler deliverance 
from the moral tyranny of sin than that of the Israel- 
ites was from the oppressive dominion of Pharaoh, 
which deliverance is accomplished by the blood of 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

Types differ from signs, in that signs were occa- 
sional, and usually pointed to a time, but little distant, 
in the first place ; though ultimately to a much more 
distant event, of whose accomplishment the accom- 
plishment of the sign was a token, an earnest, and in 


some sense a proof; as it manifested a divine inter- 


position on the subject to which the sign related. So 
when Ezekiel, at a great distance from Jerusalem, 
brought out his troops, and digged through his house, 
he signified the fate of Jerusalem: so, when Isaiah 
was ordered to beget a son by a young woman, then 
a virgin, this being accomplished, was a sign of a 
much greater birth to be expected in the person of 
Emmanuel, to whom the prophet expressly directs 
the ultimate reference. 

If this be correct, what should prevent types also 
from looking forward? If it pleased God to en- 
courage the hope and faith of his people by occa- 
sional signs, why not also by lasting and permanent 
types? Why might not the same ideas be conveyed 
every day, every year, on public occasions, as inci- 
dentally, only, ina less conspicuous manner ? Never- 
theless, that may be true of public services under a 
general idea, which it would be imprudent and un- 
advisable to apply to every minute circumstance 
attending them. £. gr. The holy of holies in the 
Jewish temple might be emblematic of heaven, the 
residence of God; but it certainly is not prudent to 
consider whatever may, at any rate, and by any con- 
struction, bear ‘a reference to the holy of holies, as 
therefore assimilated to a correspondent antitype in 
heaven. The wit and ingenuity of many of those 
references, Which occur in some systems of divinity, 
may be admirable, but admiration differs from ap- 
probation. 'Though we read that the bellies of the 
pillars in Solomon’s temple were decorated with lily 
work, it is by no means certain that “the typical 
meaning was, to denote that ministers being the pil- 
lars of the gospel church, and lilies being emblems 
of the care of Providence, therefore gospel ministers 
should leave to Providence the care of their bellies.” 
Whatever may be thought of the doctrine, it is far 
enough from certain, that this was the intention of the 
sacred writer, or of the Holy Spirit, in recording this 
passage ; to which intention too much cautious def- 
erence cannot be paid. 

Whether certain histories which happened in an- 
cient times were designed as types of future events, 
it is not easy to determine: but it is likely (1.) that 
such histories are recorded (being selected from 
among many occurrences) as might be useful lessons 
to succeeding ages: (2.) that there being a general 
conformity in the dispensations of providence and 
grace, to different persons, and in different ages, in- 
stances of former dispensations may usefully be beld 
up to the view of later times, and may encourage, 
check, direct, or control, those placed in circumstan- 
ces similar to what is recorded, though their times and 
their places may be widely separated. We have New 
Testament authority for this. 

Types may be considered as possessing different 
degrees of that clearness which determines their ref- 
Some may be ev dent, and 
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‘palpable others more obscure: some may ne refer- 
able in a general or leading sense, or under some 
particular view; but, if only that general (or that par- 
ticular) view were originally designed, it is not for us 
to particularize every division, every ramification 
seen under every aspect, and tinged with every hue 
which the multiplication glass of a fertile imagination 
may offer, or may induce us to admire. 

The Jewish literati delighted in the studies and 
the application of learning derived from the types : 
they even thought certain letters, and their positions, 
to be of the nature of types; and hence ‘arose their 
Cabala. But the fallacy of this mode of instruction 
as to any reliance to be placed on it, appears from 
considering that scarcely any two commentators 
agree in their explanations and inferences, when such 
principles are the basis of their remarks, 

Types should- be referred from a lesser to a 
greater, as from the death of a beast to the death of 
aman; from a Jower to a higher, as from earth to 
heaven ; from time present to futurity, as from this 
world to the eternal state; from Jesser degrees of 
perfection to more absolute, as from man to God. 
If the sacrifice of a lamb availed officially to restore 
peace, or to conciliate favor, that of a person in 
whom dwelt the fulness of Divinity, must be infi- 
nitely more available to mediate reconciliation: if 
pardon and exemption from punishment in this world 
be desirable, justification and deliverance from eter- 
nal misery is infinitely more desirable: if the tender 
feelings of a father in this unequal state, and amidst 
all the imperfections of the social principle, be pow- 
erful, how much more those of the great Father of 
all, the Father of our spirits! Whatever is divine is 
infinite ; whatever is infinite eludes our comprehen- 
sion, however urged by the most vehement imagina- 
tion; under this reflection, types may be useful by 
offering similitudes adapted to our powers; but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is imperfect 
and partial, that which is feeble and unsatisfactory, 
shall be done away. (Onthe general subject of types, 
see the Bibl, Repos, vol. i. p. 135.) 

TYRANNUS. We read, Acts xix. 9, that Paul, 
at Ephesus, withdrew from the synagogue, but taught 
every day in the school of one Tyrannus, who is gen- 
erally thought to have been aconverted Gentile. 

TYRE, a famous city of Phenicia, allotted to the 
tribe of Asher, with other maritime cities of the same 
coast; (Josh. xix. 29.) but it does not appear that the 
Asherites ever drove out the Canaanites. Yet very 
learned men maintain, that in Joshua’s time Tyre 
was not built; and that Strong Tyre—well-fortified 
Tyre—Tyre the Great, is not the city of Tyre. Isaiah, 
it is said, (xxiii. 12.) calls Sidon the daughter of Tyre, 
that is,a colony from it. Homer never speaks of 
Tyre, but only of Sidon. Josephus says, Tyre was 
built not above 240 years before the temple of Solo- 
mon ; which would be 200 years after Joshua. That 
there was such a city as Tyre, however, in the days 
of Homer, is quite certain, seeing, that in the reign of 
Solomon, there was a king of Tyre; and we appre- 
hend that the Scripture text will be held a sufficient 
proof of its having had an existence before the land 
of Canaan was conquered by the Israelites. Nor is 
Josephus’s chronology so accurate as to render his 
authority on such a point very important. There 
was Insular Tyre, and Tyrus on the continent, 
or Pale Tyrus ; and it is supposed by some learned 
writers, that the island was not inhabited till after 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. But this supposition 
is not merely at variance with the doubtful authority 
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of Josephus, but is scarcely reconcilable with the 
language of the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, who 
both seem to speak of Tyre as an isle. (See Isa, 
xxiii. 2,6; Ezek. xxvi. 17 5 xxvil @ig0mavale 2. 
Nor is it probable that the advantageous position o 

the island would be altogether neglected by a mari- 
time people. The coast would, indeed, first be occu- 
pied, and the fortified city mentioned in the book of 
Joshua was in all probability on the continent; but 
as the commercial importance and wealth of the port 
increased, the island would naturally be inhalited, 
and it must have been considered as the place of the 
greatest security. Volney supposes that the Tyrians 
retired to their isle when eompelled to abandon the 
ancient city of Nebuchadnezzar, and that till that 
time the dearth of water had prevented it from being 
much built upon. Certain it is, that when, at length, 
Nebuchadnezzar took the city, he found it so impoy- 
erished as to afford him no compensation for his 
labor. (See Ezek. xxix. 18, 19.) The chief edifices 
were, at all events, on the main land, and to these the 
denunciations of total ruin strictly apply: Pale Ty- 
rus never rose from its overthrow by the Chaldean 
conqueror, and the Macedonian completed its de- 
struction; at the same time, the wealth and com- 
merce of Insular Tyre were for the time destroyed, 
though it afterwards recovered from the effects of 
this invasion. 

Ancient Tyre, then, probably consisted of the forti- 
fied city, which commanded a considerable territory 
on the coast, and of the port which was “strong in 
the sea.” On that side, it had little to fear from in- 
vaders, as the Tyrians were lords of the sea, and ac- 
cordingly it does not appear that the Chaldean con- 
queror ventured upon a maritime assault. Josephus, 
indeed, states, that Salmaneser, king of Assyria, made 
war against the Tyrians, with a fleet of sixty ships, 
manned by 800 rowers. The Tyrians had but twelve 
ships, yet they obtained the victory, dispersing the 
Assyrian fleet, and taking 500 prisoners. Salmaneser 
then returned to Nineveh, leaving his land forces he- 
fore Tyre, where they remained for five years, but 
were unable to take the city. (See Joseph. Antiq.) 
This expedition is supposed to have taken place in 
the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, about A. M. 
3287, or 717 B.C. It must have been about this 
period, or a few years earlier, that Isaiah delivered 
his oracle against Tyre, in which he specifically de- 
clared, that it should be destroyed, not hy the power 
which then threatened, but by the Chaldeans, a peo- 
ple “formerly of no account,” Isa. xxiii, 13. The 
more detailed predictions of the prophet Ezekiel 
were delivered a hundred and t years after, 
B. C. 588. Almost immediately before the Chaldean 
invasion, the army of Nebuchadnezzar is said to have 
lain before Tyre thirteen years, and it was not taken 
till the fifteenth year after the captivity, B. C. 573, 
more than 1700 years, according to. hus, after 
its foundation. Its destruction then must have been 
entire ; all the inhabitants were put to the sword, or 
led into captivity, the walls were razed to the ground, 
and it was made a “terror” anda desolation. It is 
remarkable, that one reason assigned by Ezekiel for 
the destruction of this proud city, is its exultation at 
the destruction of Jerusalem: “T shall be replenished 
now she is laid waste,” Ezek. xvi. 2. This clearly 
indicates that its overthrow was posterior to that 
event; and if we take the seventy years during which 
it was predicted by Isaiah (xxiii. 15.) that Tyre should | 


be forgotten, to denote a definite term, (which seems 


the most natural sense ) we may conclude that it was 
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not rebuilt till the same number of years after the re- 
turn of the Jews from Babylon. Old Tyre, the con- 
tinental city, remained, however, in ruins up to the 
riod of the Macedonian invasion. Insular Tyre 
had then risen to be a city of very considerable 
wealth and political importance, and by sea her fleets 
were triumphant. It was the rubbish (Ezek. xxv. 
12, 19.) of old Tyre, thirty furlongs off, that supplied 
materials for the gigantic mole constructed by Alex- 
ander, of 200 feet in breadth, extending all the 
way from the continent to the island, a distance of 
three quarters of a mile. The sea that formerly sep- 
arated then, was shallow near the shore, but towards 
the island, it is said to have been three fathoms in 
depth. The causeway has probably been enlarged by 
the sand thrown up by the sea, which now covers the 
surface of the isthmus. Tyre was taken bythe Mace- 
donian conqneror, after a siege of eight mouths, B. C. 
332, two hundred and forty-one years after its de- 
struction by Nebuchadnezzar, and consequently about 
one hundred and seventy after it had been rebuilt. 
Though now subjugated, it was not, however, to- 
tally destroyed, since only thirty years afterwards it 
was an object of contention to Alexander’s succes- 
sors. The fleet of Autigonus invested and blockaded 
it for thirteen months, at the expiration of which it 
was compelled to surrender, and received a garrison 
of his troops for its defence. About three years after 
it was invested by Ptolemy, in person, and owing to 
a mutiny in the garrison, fell into his hands. lis 
history is now identified with that of Syria. In the 
apostolic age it seems to have regained some measure 
of its ancient character as a trading town ; and Paul, 
in touching here, on one occasion, in his way back 
from Macedonia, found a number of Christian be- 
lievers, with whom he spent a week; so that the 
ospel must have been early preached to the Tyrians. 
Acts xxi. 3,4.) Josephus, in speaking of the city 
of Zabulon as of admirable beauty, says that its 
houses were built like those in Tyre, and Sidon, and 
Berytus.- Strabo also speaks of the loftiness and 
beauty of the buildings. In ecclesiastical history, it 
is distinguished as the first archbishopric under the 
patriarchate of J«.usalem. It shared the fate of 
_ the country in use Saracen invasion, in the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. It was reconquered by 
the crusaders in the twelfth, and formed a royal do- 
main of the kingdom of Jerusalem, as well as an 
archiepiscopal see. William of lyre, the well-known 
historian, an Englishman, was the first archbishop. 
Tn 1289, it was retaken by the Saracens, the Chris- 
tians being permitted to remove with their effects. 
When the sultan Selim divided Syria into pashalics, 
‘Tyre, which had probably gone into decay, with the 
depression of commerce, was merged in the territory 
of Sidon. In 1766, it was taken possession of by the 
Motoualies, who repaired the port, and enclosed it, 
on the land side, with a wall twenty feet high. The 
Wall was standing, but the repairs had gone to ruin, 
at the time of Volney’s visit (1784). He noticed, 
however, the choir of the ancient church, also men- 


‘tioned by Maundrell, together with some columns of 


red granite, of a species unknown in Syria, which 
Djezzar Pasha wanted to remove to Acre, but could 
vind no e ers fit to accomplish it. It was at that 
time a miserable village: its exports consisted of a 
‘few sacks of corn and cotton, and the only merchant 
of which it could boast was a solitary Greek, in the 
service of the French factory at Sidon, who could 
hardly gain a livelihood. It is only within the last 
fve-and-twenty years that it has once more begun to 
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lift its head from the dust. (Modern Traveller, Svria, 
vol. i. p. 37, seq. Amer. ed.) a 

TYTHES. We have nothing more ancient con- 
cerning tythes, than what is read Gen. xiv. 20, that 
Abraham gave tythes to Melehizedec, king of Salem, 
of all the booty he had taken from the enemy. Jacob 
imitated this piety of his grandfather, when he vowed 
to the Lord the tythe of all the substance he might 
acquire in Mesopotamia, Gen, xxviii. 22. Under the 
law, Moses ordained, “ All the tythe of the Jand, 
whether of the seed of the land, or of the fruit of the 
tree, is the Lord’s; it is holy unto the Lord. And if 
aman will at all redeem aught of his tythes, he shall 
add thereto the fifih part thereof. And concerning 
the tythe of the herd, or of the flock, even of whatso- 
ever passeth under the rod, the tenth shall be holy 
unto the Lord,” Lev. xxvii. 30—382. 

The Pharisees in the time of Christ, to distinguish 
themselves by a more scrupulous observance of the 
law, not content with tything the grain and fruits 
growing in the fields, also paid tythes of pulse and 
herbs growing in their gardens, which was more than 
the law required. Our Saviour did not censure this 
exactness ; but he blamed their hypocrisy aud pride 
in it, Matt. xxiii. 28; Luke xi. 42. 

Tythes were taken from what remained after the 
offerings and first-fruits were paid. They brought 
the tythes to the Levites in the city of Jerusalem, as 
appears by Josephus, Antiq. lib. iv. cap.8. The Le- 
Vites set apart the tenth part of their tythes for the 
priests, (for the priests did not receive them immmedi- 
ately from the people,) and the Levites were not to 
enjoy the tythes they had received, before they had 
given to the priests such a part as the law assigned 
to them. Of the nine parts that remained to the pro- 
prietors, after the tythe was paid to the Levites, they 
took another tenth part, which was either sent to 
Jerusalem in kind, or, if that were too far, they sent 
the value in money, adding thereto. as the rabbins 
inform us, a fifth from the whole. ‘This tenth part 
was applied towards celebrating the festivals in the 
temple; and was nearly resembled by the Agape, or 
love feasts, of the first Christians. Thus Deut. xiv. 
22, 23, is understood by the rabbins: “ Thou shalt 
truly tythe all the increase of thy seed, that the field 
bringeth forth year by year. And thou shalt eat be- 
ford the Lord thy God, in the place which he shall 
choose to place his name there, the tythe of thy corn, 
of thy wine and of thy oil, and the firstlings of thy 
herds and of thy flocks; that thou mayest learn to 
fear the Lord thy God always.” Josephus also 
speaks of these feasts, which were made in the tem- 
ple, and in the holy city, Antiq. lib. iv. cap. 8. 

Tobit says (i. 6.) that every three years he paid 
punctually bis tythe to strangers and proselytes. 'This 
was probably because there were neither priests nor 
Levites in the city where he dwelt. Moses speaks 
of this last kind of tythe, Deut. xiv. 28; xxvi. 12. “ At 
the end of three years thou shalt bring forth all the 
tythe of thine increase the same year, and shall lay it 
up within thy gates. And the Levite, (because he 
hath no part nor inheritance with thee,) and the 
stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow, which 
are within thy gates, shall come, and shall eat and be 
satisfied : that the Lord thy God may bless thee in 
all the work of thine hand which thou dost.” Cal- 
met thinks this third tythe not to be different from 
the second kind already noticed, except that in the 
third year it was not brought into the temple, but 
was used on the spot, by every one in the city of his 
habitation. Therefore, properly speaking, there were 
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only two sorts of tythes; (1.) that whicn was given 
to the Levites and priests; (2.) that which was ap- 
plied to feasts of charity, either in the temple at Je- 
rusalem, or in other cities. 

Samuel tells the children of Israel, that their king 
would “take the tenth part of their seed, and of their 
vineyards, and give to his officers and his servants. 
He will take the tenth of your sheep, and ye shall be 
his servants,” 1 Sam. viii. 15, 16. Yet it does not 
clearly appear from the history of the Jews, that they 
regularly paid tythe to their princes. But the man- 
ner in which Samuel expresses himself seems to in- 
sinuate, that it was looked upon as a common right 
among the kings of the East. 

Tythes are not enforced by the New Testament. 
Our Saviour has commanded nothing as to the sup- 
port of ministers; only, when he sent his apostles to 
preach in the cities of Israel, he forbade them to 
earry either purse, or provisions, and commanded 
them to enter the houses of those who were willing 
to receive them, and to eat what should be set before 
them ; for, as he adds, the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, that is, of his maintenance, Matt. x. 10; Luke 
x.7,8. Paul also determines, that he who receives 
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instruction, should administer some of his good 
things to him who gives it, Gal. vi. 6. It is agree- 
able to nature and reason, that they who wait at the 
altar should live by the altar; and whoever under- 
took a warfare at his own expense ? 1 Cor. ix. 13, 
In the infancy of the church, the ministers lived ou 
the alms and oblations of believers. Afterwards, 
lands and fixed revenues were settled on churches 
and their ministers, and people began to give them a 
certain portion of their substance, which was called 
tythe, in imitation of that paid to the priests of the 
old covenant, though every one gave only as his de- 
votion inclined him. At last, the bishops, in concur- 
rence with secular princes, made laws obliging Chris- 
tians to give to ecclesiastics the tythe of their revenues, 
and of the fruits of the earth. As these regulations 
were not all made at the same time, nor ip a uniform 
manner, we canuot precisely #x the period of the 
establishment of tythes. But they were paid as far 
back as the sixth century ; though not every where, 
nor under the same obligations. IF’, Paul, in his 
Treatise of Benefices, observes, that till the eighth or 
the ninth century, tythes were not paid in the East, 
nor in Africa. 
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ULAJ, a river which runs by the city Shushan 
in Persia, on the bank of which Daniel had a famous 
vision, Dan. viii. 2, 16. [It was the Choaspes of the 
Greeks, and is now called Kerrah. It empties its 
waters into the united stream of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, Dan. viii. 2. (See R. K. Porter’s Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 412.) R. 

UNICORN. (Heb. ox5, reem.) It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark, that the unicorn, as represented by 
poets and painters, has never been found in nature, 
and never, perhaps, had an existence but in the im- 
agination of the one, and on the canvass of the other. 
[See, however, the additions at the end of this article. 
Indeed the whole of the article which follows might, 
perhaps, be more properly omitted; as it proceeds on 
the erroneous supposition that the animal denoted by 
the Hebrew word reem is the rhinoceros; and because 
one of the main arguments for this supposition is based 
upon a word not found in the Hebrew, but inserted 
by the English translators, as will be shown below. 
Still, as the general information here exhibited is not 
uninteresting, the whole may be permitted to remain ; 
referring the reader, however, for a probably more 
correct view to the additions below. R. 

Before we inquire what creature is denoted by the 
Hebrew reem, it will be well to ascertain its precise 
character from a careful examination of the several 
passages in which itis mentioned. The first allusion 
to it is in the reply of Balaam to Balak, when impor- 
tuned by the terrified king to curse the invading armies 
of Israel: “God brought them out of Egypt; he hath 
as it were the strength of an unicorn,” Numb. xxiii. 
22; xxiv. 8. From this it is evident, that the reem 
was conceived to possess very considerable power. 
With this idea corresponds the passage in Isaiah, 
where the prophet associates with him other power- 
ful animals, to symbolize the leaders and princes of 
the hostile nations that were destined to desolate his 
country: “And the unicorns shall come down with 
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them, and the bullocks with the bulls; and their land 
shall be soaked with blood, and their dust be made 
fat with fatness,” chap. xxxiv. 7. From the book of 
Job we learn, that he was not only an animal of con- 
siderable strength, but also of a very intractable dis- 
position: ‘ Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee, 
or abide by thy crib? Canst thou bind the unicorn 
with his band in the furrow, or will he harrow the 
valleys after thee? Wilt thou trust him because his 
strength is great, or wilt thou leave thy labor to him ? 
Wilt thou believe him, that he will bring home thy 
seed, and gather it into thy barn ?” chap. xxxix. 9—12. 
Another particular we collect from Ps. xcii. 10. 
namely, that this animal possesses a single horn, 
and that in an erect posture, unlike other horned ani- 
mals: “My horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of an 
unicorn;” while it is evident from the following pas- 
sage, that it was sometimes found with more horns 
than one. ‘His [Joseph’s] horns are like the horns 
of an unicorn,” Deut. xxxiil. 17. There are only two 
more passages, in which the reem is mentioned in 
Scripture: these are Ps. xxii. 21. and xxix. 6. 
From the former we are unable to gather any addi- 
tional information, and the latter will add but little to 
our stock: “He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unico.” —_ 

We are now better prepared to examine into the 
validity of the claims that have been advanced in fa- 
vor of those animals which are supposed to be the 
reem of the Hebrew Scriptures. Let us first hear 
Mr. Bruce. 

It is very remarkable, says this distinguished travel- 
ler, that two such animals as the elephant and rhi- 
noceros should have wholly escaped the description of 
the sacred writers. 


produced them both, while in Egypt and in Arabia, 
The classing of the animals into clean and unclean 
seems io have led the legislator into a kind of neces 


Moses and the children of Israel. 
were long in the neighborhood of the countries which 
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sity of describing, in one of the classes, an animal 
which made the food of the principal pagan nations 
in the neighborhood, Cousidering the long and inti- 
mate connection Solomon bad with the south coast 
of the Red sea, it is next to impossible that he was 
not acquainted with them, as both David his father, 
and he himself; made plentiful use of ivory, as 
they frequently mention in their writings, which, 
along with gold, came from the same parts. Solo- 
mon, besides, wrote expressly on zoology, and we 
can scarce suppose was ignorant of two of the princi- 
pal articles of that part of the creation, inhabitants of 
the great continent of Asia east from him, and that 
of Africa on the south, with both which territories he 
was in constant correspondence. 

There are two animals named frequently in Serip- 
ture, without naturalists being agreed what they are. 
The one is the behemoth, the other the reem; both 
mentioned as types of strength, courage and inde- 
pendence on man; and, as such, exempted from the 
ordinary lot of beasts, to be subdued by him, or re- 
duced under his dominion. Though this is not to be 
taken in a literal sense,—for there is no animal with- 
out the fear or beyond the reach of the power of 
man,—we are to understand it of animals possessed 
of strength and size so superlative, as that in these 
qualities other beasts bear no proportion to them. 

The behemoth Mr. Bruce takes to be the elephant, 
in which we differ from him: the reem he argues to 
be the rhinoceros, from the following considerations : 

The derivation of the word, both in Hebrew and 
Ethiopic, seems to be from erectness, or standing 
strat, ht. This is certainly no particular quality in 
the animal itself, who is not more, nor even so much, 
erect as many other quadrupeds, for its knees are 
rather crooked; but it is from the circumstance and 
manner in which his horn is placed. ‘The horns of 
all other animals are inclined to some degree of par- 
allelism with the nose, or os frontis. The born of the 
rhinoceros alone is erect or perpendicular to this 
bone, on which it stands at right angles; thereby pos- 
sessing a greater purchase or power, as a lever, than 
any horn could possibly have in any other position. 
This situation of the horn is very happily alluded to 
in the sacred writings: “My horn shalt thou exalt 
like the horn of a reem,” Ps. xcii. 10, And the horn 
here alluded to is not wholly figurative, but was really 
an ornament worn by great men in the days of vic- 
tory, preferment, or rejoicing, when they were anoint- 
ed with new, sweet, or fresh oil; a circumstance 
which David joins with that of erecting the horn. 

The reasons which have induced some writers to 
consider the unicorn as being of the deer or antelope 
kind, it is difficult to conceive of, since this is of a 
genus, whose very character is fear and weakness, 
very opposite, as Mr. Bruce continues, to the qualities 
by which the reem is described in Scripture. Be- 
sides, it is plain the reem is not of the class of clean 
quadrupeds; and a late traveller very whimsically 
takes him for the leviathan, which certainly was 
a fish. laam, a priest of Midian, and so in the 
neighborhood of the haunts of the rhinoceros, and 
intimately connected with Ethiopia, (for they them- 
selves were shepherds of that country,) in a transport, 
from contemplating the strength of Israel whom he 
was brought to curse, says, they had as it were “the 
strength of the reem,” Numb. xxiii. 22. Job makes 
frequent allusion to his great strength, ferocity and 
indocility, chap. xxxix. 9, 10. He asks, “ Will the 
reem be willing to serve thee, or to abide at thy crib?” 
That 1s, Will he willingly come into thy stable, and 
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eat at thy manger ? and again, “Canst thou bind the 
reem With a band in the furrow, and will be harrow 
the valleys after thee?” In other words, Canst thou 
make him to go in the plough or harrows ? 

Isaiah, (chap. xxxiv. 7.) who, of all the prophets, 
seems to have known Egypt and Ethiopia the best, 
when prophesying about the destruction of [dumea, 
says, that “the reem shall come down with the fat 
eattle:” a proof that he knew his habitation was in 
the neighborhood. In the same manner as when 
foretelling the desolation of Egypt, he mentions as 
one manner of effecting it, the bringing down the fly 
from Ethiopia, to meet the cattle in the desert, and 
among the bushes, and destroy them there, where 
that insect did not ordinarily come but on command, 
(comp. Isa. vii. 18, 19, and Exod. viii. 22.) and where 
the cattle feed every year, to save themselves from 
that insect. 

The rhinoceros in Geez is called arwé harish, and 
in the Amharic, auraris, both of which names signify 
the large wild beast with the horn. This would seem 
as if applied to the species that had but one horn. 
On the other band, in the country of the Shangalla, and 
in Nubia adjoining, he is called girnamgirn, or horn 
upon horn, and this would seem to denote that he 
had two. The Ethiopic text renders the word rcem, 
arwé harish, and this the Septuagint translates «ordxe- 
gog, Or unicorn. 

If the Abyssinian rhinoceros had invariably two 
horns, it seems improbable that the Septuagint would 
have called him monoceros, especially as they must 
have seen an apimal of this kind exposed at Alexan- 
dria in their time, when first mentioned in history, 
at an exhibition given to Ptolemy Philadelphus, at his 
accession to the crown, before the death of his father. 

The principal reason for translating the word reem, 
unicorn, and not rhinoceros, is from a prejudice that 
he must have buv one horn. But this is by no means 
so well founded, as to be admitted as the only argu- 
ment for establishing the existence of an animal, 
which never has appeared after the search of so 
many ages. Scripture, as we have seen, speaks of 
the horns of the unicorn; so that, even from this cir- 
cumstance, the reem may be the rhinoceros, as the 
Asiatic and part of the African rhinoceros may be 
the unicorn. 

In addition to these particulars, Mr. Bruce informs 
us, that the rhinoceros does not eat hay or grass, but 
lives entirely upon trees; he does not spare the most 
thorny ones, but rather seems to be fond of them ; 
and it is not a small branch that can escape his hun- 
ger, for he has the strongest jaws of any creature 
known to him, and best adapted to grinding or bruis- 
ing any thing that makes resistance. But, besides the 
trees capable of most resistance, there are in the vast 
forests which he inhabits trees of a softer consistence, 
and of a very succulent quality, which seem to be 
destined for his principal food. For the purpose of 
gaining the highest branches of these, his upper lip is 
capable of being lengthened out, so as to increase his 
power of laying hold with this, in the same manner 
as the elephant does with his trunk. With this lip, 
and the assistance of his tongue, he pulls down the 
upper branches, which have most leaves, and these he 
devours first: having stripped the tree of its branches, 
he does not therefore abandon it, but placing his 
snout as low in the trunk as he finds his born will 
enter, he rips up the body of the tree, and reduces 
it to thin pieces, like so many laths; and when he 
has thus prepared it, he embraces as much of it as he 
can in his monstrous jaws, and twists it with as much 
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ease as an ox would doa root of celery. 
‘Lrauvels, vol. v. p. 89—95.) 

Such is the description which this intelligent 
writer gives of the animal which he supposes to be 
the reem of the sacred writers ; but it is necessary that 
we should notice the objections urged against this 
opinion, 

Mr. Scott, who considers the reem to be a species 
of the wild bull, an animal bred in the Arabian and 
Syrian deserts, objects, that the rhimoceros cannot be 
the animal intended, because the reem is represented 
as having high and terrible horns; whereas, this 
creature possesses but one, and that a very short one, 
placed just over the nose. That the former part of 
this objection is founded in misapprehension, we 
have already seen ; since the reem is, in one passage 
of Scripture at least represented as having only one 
horn ; and that horn, as is evident from the allusion, 
placed in a position exactly answering to the descrip- 
tion of this weapon of the rhinoceros, which is fur- 
nished by Mr. Bruce. Nor is the remaining part of 
the objection of greater weight, since the horn of the 
rhinoceros is by no means oy so contemptible a size as 
itrepresents. In the forty-second and fifty-sixth vol- 
umes of the Philosophical Transactions, Dr. Parsons 
has given drawings of the horns of the rhinoceros, 
from Dr. Mead’s, and also from sir Hans Sloane’s, 
collections. From those delineations we ascertain, 
that the straight horn on a double-horned animal was 
twenty-five inches in length; the curved one being 
something shorter; and the two diameters of the 
bases thirteen inches. Nor were these the largest of 
the kind, for the doctor mentions a horn in the col- 
lection of sir H. Sloane, which was thirty-seven 
inches long, and another thirty-two inches ; and Buf- 
fon mentions one whose length was three feet eight 
wnches,—an altitude sufficient, surely, to justify the 
allusions of the sacred writers. 

But in addition to this, we must remark, that the 
wild bull, which in all its varieties is possessed of 
two horns, carr never be identified with an animal 
represented as varying in these particulars; pos- 
sessing sometimes one and sometimes two. The 
LXX, as we have shown, uniformly translate the 
Heb. => by “ordzegos, i. e. ONE-horned ; and the con- 
tradiction is equally great, whether they designed to 
describe a bull having two horns, or whether they 
designed the double-horned rhinoceros. But when 
we consider that a wild bull, having only one horn, 
would be contrary to the nature of the beeve kind, 
and, indeed, would be a monster; whereas a unicorn, 
or single-horned rhinoceros, would suit some pas- 
sages of Scripture, and be perfectly well known to 
their readers; while another species of rhinoceros, 
having two horns, would suit other passages of Scrip- 
ture, where a similar animal is meant, and this also 
was known to their readers ;—we cannot but approve 
of the choice they made in preferring the rhinoceros 
to the urus, as the animal intended by the Hebrew 
reem. We consider this choice and this opinion of 
the Egyptian translators, who certainly knew fuil as 
well as modern writers can know, the animal most 
likely to be described by the sacred poet, as no despi- 
cable authority on this side of the question. 

We now leave the reader to determine for him- 
self respecting the identity of this disputed animal. 
To us it appears, that the arguments in favor of the 
rhinoceros preponderate, and that we shall not be 
very far from the truth, if we conclude this to be the 
reem of the sacred volume. 
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be formed of tne external appearance, as well as the 
dispositions of the rhinoceros. A few additional re- 
marks, however, may not be unacceptable. 

Next to the elephant, the rhinoceros is said to be 
the most powerful of animals. It is usually found 
twelve fect long, from the tip of the nose to the inser- 
tion of the tail; from six to seven feet high ; and the 
circumference of its body is nearly equal to its length. 
It is, therefore, equal to the elephant in bulk ; and 
the reason of its appearing so much smaller to the 
eye than that animal is, that its legs are so much 
shorter. Words, says Goldsmith, can convey but a 
very confused idea of this animal’s shape; and yeti 
there are few so remarkably formed. But for its 
horn, which we have already described, its head 
would have the appearance of that part of a hog. The 
skin of the rhinoceros is naked, rough, knotty, and 
lying upon the body in folds, in a very peculiar man- 
ner: the skin, which is of a dirty brown color, is so 
thick as to turn the edge of a cimetar, and to resist a 
musket-ball. 

Such is the general outline of an animal that ap- 
pears chiefly formidable from the horn growing from 
its snout; and formed rather for war, than with a 
propeusity to engage. The elephant, the boar, and 
the buffalo, are obliged to strike transversely with 
their weapons; but the rhinoceros, from the situation 
of his horn, employs all bis force with every blow ; 
so that the tiger will more willingly attack any other 
animal of the forest than one whose strength is so 
justly employed. Indeed, there is no force which 
this terrible animal has to apprehend; defended on 
every side by athick, horny hide, which the claws of 
the lion or the tiger are unable to pierce, and armed 
before with a weapon that even the elephant does not 
choose to oppose. ‘Travellers have assured us, that 
the elephant is often found dead in the forests, pierced 
with the horn of a rbinoceros. 

[The preceding arguments are the strongest, and 
indeed the oniy ones, which can be urged in favor of 
the rhinoceros, as being the reem of the Hebrew writ- 
ers. They are however rebutted by the fact, that 
the reem was obyiously an animal well known to 
the Hebrews, being every where mentioned with 
other animals common to the country; while the rhi- 
noceros was never an inhabitant of the country, is no 
where else spoken of by the sacred writers, ner, ac- 
cording to Bochart, either by Aristotle in his treatise 
of animals, nor by Arabian writers. Nor do the qual- 
ities and habits of the rhinoceros at all coincide with 
those ascribed to the reem. 'The prominent features 
of the Jatter are its horns, in respect to which it is 
classed with animals that push, which is never the 
case with the rhinoceros. Besides, the chief argu- 
ment adduced above for the rhinoceros, viz. that the 
reem is sometimes described with one horn and some- 
times with more, is false. The truth is, the word reem 
has in itself no reference to horns at alJ, and wherever 
the animal is spoken of with any allusion to this 
member, the expression is in the plural, horns; e. g 
Deut. xxxiii. 17, “His [Joseph’s] horns are like the 
horns of an unicorn ;” Ps. xxii. 21, “Thou hast heard 
{and delivered]. me from tue horns of the unicorn.” 
In Ps. xcii. 10, which is referred to above as proving 
that the reem is sometimes represented as having but 
one horn, the Hebrew reads simply, “ My horn shalt 
thou exalt like an unicorn ;” where the word horn, as it 
stands in the English version, is no where expressed ° 
although there is undoubtedly an ellipsis, which, to 
compare with other parallel passages, ought to be filled 
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Mar. (See Stuart’s Heb. Gram. § 550. 4th edit.) 

hus the whole argument in question rests not on 
the Hebrew origival, but on an interpolation of the 
English translators.—Indeed the supposition of the 
rhinoceros has been long sivee refuted by Bochart, 
to whose learned work the reader is referred. (Hieroz. 
Tom. i. 930. edit. 1712.) 

Bat on the other hand, Bochart, and after him Ro- 
senmiiller and others, regard the reem of the Hebrews 
as a species of antelope, the rim of the Arabs, and the 
oryx or leucoryx of the Greeks. 
most weight in Bochart’s mind, seems to be the fact, 
that rim in Arabic, which is equivalent to reem in 
Hebrew, is thus used of a species of white gazelle or 
antelope, (Niebuhr, Descr. of Arab. p. xxxviii. Germ. 
ed.) which would seem to be very probably the 
leucoryx. But then, the other characteristics of 
these animals by no means correspond to those of 
the reem, which is every where described as a fierce, 
intractable animal, acting on the offensive and attack- 
ing even men of its own accord. Now, however 
wild and untameable many species of antelopes may 
be, they are universally described as a shy and 
retiring animal, always flying from pursuit, and 
avoiding even the approach of man. In opposition 
to this, Bochart and Rosenmiiller produce a passage 
of Martial, where he gives to the oryx the epithet 
Jierce, (saevus oryx, Epigr. xiii. 95.) and another from 
Oppian, where he says, “There is a beast, with 
pointed horns, familiar to the woods, the savage oryx, 
most terrrible to other beasts.” (Cyneget. ii. 445.) 
Now all these epithets and descriptions, even allow- 
ing nothing for poetical amplification, are perfectly 
applicable to the stag of our forests and of Asia ; they 
imply no more than that the oryx, when hard push- 
ed, will turn upon its pursuers, and defend himself 
with fury. Yet no one would hence draw the con- 
clusion, that it was characteristic of the stag to act on 
the offensive; nor can such a conclusion be drawn 
with better reason in regard to the oryx.—The oryr 
of Pliny and other ancient writers is understood to be 
the antelope oryx of zoologists ; the gazella Indica of 
Ray, the capra gazelia of the Syst. Nat., the Egyptian 
antelope of Pennant, and the pasan of Buffon. It is 
about the size of a fallow deer, having straight, 
slender, annulated horns which taper to a point; the 
horns are about three feet long, the points sharp, and 
about fourteen inches asunder; the body and sides 
are of a reddish ash color; the face is white, with a 
black spot at the base of the horns, and another on the 
middle of the face. tt is anative of Asia and Africa. 
—The lewcoryx, which some suppose to be the oryx 
of Oppian, is in general similar to the animal above 
described, except that the body is of a milk white 
color. It inhabits the neighborhood of Bassora, on 
the Persian gulf—Most obviously neither of these 
animals answer the description of the Hebrew reem. 
The fact that the Arabs apply the word rim to this 
class of animals, has probably its origin in the same 
eause, which also leads them to apply to the races of 
deer and antelopes, in general, the epithet wild oxen. 
(See Schultens, Comm. in Job xxxix. 9.) 

Other writers have supposed the reem of the He- 
brews to be the wrus, bison, or wild ox, described by Ce- 
sar, which is understood to be the same anitnal as the 
American buffalo. The characteristics of this animal 
accord well with those attributed to the reem; but 
there is no evidence that the bison existed in Pales- 
tine, or was known to the Hebrews. A more obvious 
supposition, therefore, is that of Schultens, De Wette, 
Gesenius, and others, 5: ei the rcem we are to 
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understand the buffalo of the eastern continent, me 
bos bubalus of Linneus, which differs from the bison 
or American buffalo chiefly in the shape of the horns 
and the absence of the dewlap. This animal is indi- 
genous, originally, in the hotter parts of Asia and Af- 
rica, but also in Persia, Abyssinia and Egypt; and is 
now also naturalized in Italy and southern Europe. 
As, therefore, it existed in the countries all around 
Palestine, there is every reason to suppose that it was 
also found in that country, or at least in the regions 
east of the Jordan and south of the Dead sea, as 
Bashan and Idumea. 

The oriental buffalo appears to be so closely allied 
to our common ox, that without an attentive exam- 
ination it might be easily mistaken for a variety of 
that animal. In point of size it is rather superior to 
the ox ; and upon an accurate inspection, it is observed 
to difier in the shape and magnitude of the head, the 
latter being larger than in the ox. But it is chiefly 
by the structure of the horns that the buffalo is dis 
tinguished, these being of a shape and curvature al 
together different from those of the ox. They are of 
gigantic size in proportion to the bulk of the animal, 
and of a compressed form, with a sharp exterior 
edge ; for a considerable length from their base these 
horns are straight, and then bend slightly upwards ; 
the prevailing color of them is dusky, or nearly black. 
The buflalo bas no dewlap ; histail is small and des- 
titute of vertebree near the extremity; his ears are 
long and pointed. This animal has the appearance 
of uncommon strength. The bulk of his body, and 
prodigious muscular limbs, denote his force at the first 
view. His aspect is ferocious and malignant ; at the 
same time that his physiognomy is strongly marked 
with features of stupidity. His head is of a ponder- 
ous size; his eyes diminutive; and what serves to 
render his visage still more savage, are the tufts of 
frizzled hair which bang down from his cheeks and 
the lower part of his muzzle. 

This animal, although originally a native of the 
hotter parts of India and Africa, is now completely 
naturalized to the climate of the south of Europe. Mr. 
Pennant supposes the wiid bulls of Aristotle to have 
been buffaloes, and Gmelin and other distinguished 
naturalists are of the same opinion. Gmelin also 
supposes the Bos Indicus of Pliny to have been the 
same animal. Buffon, however, endeavors to show, 
that the buffalo of modern times was unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and that it was first transported 
from its native countries, the warmer regions of Af- 
rica and the Indies, to be naturalized in Italy, not 
earlier than the seventh century. 

The buffalo grows in some countries to an ex- 
tremely large size. The buffaloes of Abyssinia grow 
to twice the size of our largest oxen, and are called 
elephant bulls. Mr. Pennant mentionsa pair of horns 
in the British Museum, which are six feet and a half 
long, and the hollow of which will hold five quarts. 
Father Lobo affirms that some of the horns of the 
buffaloes in Abyssinia will hold ten quarts; and 
Dillon saw some in India that were ten feet long. 
They are sometimes wrinkled, but generally smooth. 
The distance between the points of the two horns is 
usually about five feet. 

Wild buffaloes occur in many parts of Africa and 
India, where they live in great troops in the forests, 
and are regarded as excessively fierce and dangerous 
animals. In all these particulars they coincide with 
the buffaloes of America. The hunting of them isa 
favorite but very dangerous pursuit; the hunters 
never venture jn any numbers to oppose these fero- 
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cious animals face to face 3; but conceal themselves 
in the thickets, or in the branches of the trees; 
whence they attack the buffaloes as they pass along, 

In Egypt, as also in southern Europe, the buflalo 
has been partially domesticated. In Egypt especially, 
it is much cultivated, where, according to Sounini, it 
yields plenty of excellent milk, from which butter 
and various kinds of cheese are made, 

“The buffalo,” says Sonnini, “is an acquisition 
of the modern Egyptians, with whieh their ancestors 
Were unacquainted, It was brought over from Per- 
sia [ ? ] into their country, where the species is at 
present universally spread, and is very much propa- 
gated, It is even more numerous than the common 
ox, and is there equally domestic, though but reeent- 
ly domesticated ; as is easily distinguishable by the 
constantly uniform color of the hair, and still more 
by a remnant of ferocity and intractability of dispo- 
sition, and a wild and lowering aspect, the characters 
ofall halftamed animals. The buffaloes of Egypt, 
however, are not near so wild nor so much to be feared 
as those of other countries, ‘They there partake of 
the gentleness of other domestic animals, and only re- 
taina fow sudden and occasional caprices.—They 
are so fond of water, that 1 have seen them continue 
in ita whole day. It often happens that the water 
which is fetched from the Nile, near its banks, has 
contracted their musky smell,” 

These animals multiply more readily than the 
common ox; they breed in the fourth year, pro- 
ducing young for two years together, and remaining 
sterile the third ; and they commonly cease breeding 
after their twellth year. ‘Their term of life is much 
the same as that of the common ox. They are more 
robust than the common ox, better capable of bear- 
ing fatigue, and, generally speaking, less liable to dis- 
tempers, ‘They are therefore employed to advantage 
in different kinds of labor, Butlaloes are made to 
draw heavy loads, and are commonly guided by 
means ofa ring passed through the nose. In its hab- 
its the buffalo is much Jess cleanly than the ox, and 
delights to wallow in the mud. His voice is deeper, 
more uncouth and hideous than that of the bull, 
The milk is said by some authors to be not so good 
as that of the cow, but more plentiful; Button, on the 
contrary, asserts that it is Ru superior to cows’ milk, 
The skin and horns are of more value than all the 
rest of the animal; the latter are of a fine grain, 
strong, and bear a good polish, and are therefore in 
much esteem with cutlers and other artisans, 

Italy is the country where butfiloes are, at present, 
most common perhaps in a domesticated state. They 
are used more particularly in the Pontine marshes 
and those in the district of Sienna, where the fatal 
nature of the climate acts unfavorably on common 
cattle, but affects the buffaloes less. ‘The Spaniards 
also have paid attention to them; and indeed the 
cultivation of this usefil animal seems to be pretty 
goneral in all the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean sea, both in Europe and Attica, Niebuhr 
remarks, that he saw buffaloes not only in Egypt, but 
also at Bombay, Surat, on the Euphrates, ‘Tigris, 
Orontes, at Scanderoon, &e. and indeed in almost all 
marshy regions and near large rivers. He does not 
remember any in Arabia, there being perhaps in that 
country too little water for this animal, (Deser. of 
Arabia, p. 165, Germ, edit.) 

We have been thus particular in describing the 
buffalo of Asia, in order to show that it possesses, in 
its wild state, all the characteristics attributed to the 
Hebrew reem. All the evidence goes to show that it 
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has been domesticated only at a Nn och ear recent 
period ; and that the ELebrews therefore were proba- 
bly acquainted with it only as a wild, savage, fero- 
cious animal, resembling the ox; and it was not im- 
kre. often intended by them under the epithet 
hulls of Bashan, "Che appropriateness of the forego- 
ing description to the Hebrew reem will be apparent, 
on a closer inspection of the passages where this ani- 
mal is mentioned. 

In Deut. xxviii. 17, and Ps. xcii. 10, the comparison 
is with his horns; which requires no further illustra- 
tion after what is said above. In Numb, xxiii, 22; 
xxiv. 8, itis said, “he hath as it were the strength of 
areem;” this is cerwinly most appropriate, if we 
adopt here the word strength, as the proper transla- 
tion. But the Hebrew word here rendered strength, 
ineans strictly, rapidity of mohtinsiapeiaiadiedsine’d, i 
you please, with force, In this sense also, it is not 
less descriptive of the buffalo, which runs with great 
speed and violence when excited ; as is often the case 
in regard to whole herds, which then rush blindly 
forwards with tremendous power. (See the Account 
of major Long’s expedition to the Rocky mountains. 
In three other passages, the reem is closely coup] 
with the common ox, or with the employment of the 
latter. In Ps. xxix. 6, it is said) “He maketh them 
also to skip like a calf; Lebanon and Sirion like a 
young reem ;” where the young of the reem stands in 
parallelism with the ealf, so that we should nat- 
urally expect a great similarity between them. Isa 
xxxiv. 7, “And the reemim shall come down with 
them, and the bullocks with the bulls, &e.” Here, in 
verse G, it is said that the Lord has a great sacrifice 
in Bozrah; and the idea in verse 7 is, according to 
the LXNX and Gesenius, that the reemim shall come 
down, i.e. shall make part of, this sacrifice, as also 
the bullocks, old and young, of the land of Edom, so 
that their “land shall be soaked with blood,” &c, 
The other passage is Job xxix, 9—12, “ Will the reem 
be willing to serve thee, or abide by thy crib ? Canst 
thou bind the reem with his band in the furrow, or 
will he harrow the valleys after thee? Wilt thou 
trust him because bis swength is great, or wilt thou 
leave thy labor to him ? Wilt theu believe him, that 


he will bring home thy seed, and it into thy 
barn?” Here Job is asked, whe he would dare 


to intrust to the reem such and such labors as were 
usually performed by oxen. Nothing ean be more 
appropriate to the wild buffalo than this lang ; 
and we have seen above that the Hebrews probably 
knew it only in a wild state. The other 

where the reem is mentioned is Ps. xxii, 21, and this 
requires a more extended notice. The psalmist in 
deep distress says in verse 12, “Many bulls (ens) have 
compassed me, strong bulls of Bashan have beset me 
round. They gaped upon me with their mouths, 


as a ravening and roaring lion. For dogs have com- 
passed me,” &e. Here it will be observed that three 


xnimals are mentioned as besetting the write 

bulls of Bashan, lions, dogs. ‘The psalmist : 
ceeds to sperk of his deliverance; verse 20, Dee 

liver my soul [me] from the sword, my darling 

[me] from the power of the dog. Save me from the ~ 
lion’s mouth; for thou hast heard [and ie me | 
from the horns of the agar Here also it will be — 
seen are three animals, corresponding to the three — 
before mentioned as besetting him, but reste in an 
inverted order, viz. the dog, the lien, and reem, 
im place of the bulls of Bashan; that is, from the 
whole structure of the poem, and the fact that these 
animals and no others are alluded to, the inference is 
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almost irresistible, that the reemim of verse 21 are the 
vdrim of verse 12, the bulls of Bashan, as has been 
already suggested above. At least we may infer that 
the reém was an animal not so unlike those bulls, but 
that it might with propriety be interchanged with 
them in poetic parallelism; a circumstance most 
appropriately true of the wild buffalo, and of him 
only. 

F'rom all these considerations, and from the fact 
that the buffalo must have been far better known in 
western Asia than either the rhinoceros or the oryx, 
(even if the description of the reem suited these ani- 
mals in other respects,) we feel justified in assuming 
the taurus bubalus, or wild buffalo, to be the reem of 
the Hebrew Scriptures and the unicorn of the English 
version. 

The principal difficulty in the way of this assump- 
tion, is the fact that the LX.X have usually translated 
the Hebrew reem by «ordzegquc, unicorn, one-horn. It 


must, however, be borne in mind, that these transla- | 


tors lived many centuries after the Hebrew Scriptures 
Were written, and not long indeed before the birth of 
Christ ; they lived, too, in Egypt, where it is not im- 
possible that the buffalo had in their age begun to be 
_ domesticated. In such circumstances, and being un- 
acquainted with the animal iu his fierce and savage 
state, they may have thought that the allusions to the 
reem were not fully answered by the half-domesti- 
cated animal before them, apd they may, therefore, 
have felt themselves at liberty to insert the name of 
some animal which seemed to them more appropri- 
ate. That they did often take such liberties, is well 
known. An instance occurs in the very passage of 
Isaiah above quoted, ch. xxxiv. 7,where the Hebrew is 
Dax Dy on, “and* the bullocks with the bulls,” 
i. e. the bulls with the strong ones, or, according to 
Gesenius, “the bulls both young and old:” this the 
LXX translate, xui of xgrot xui of ratgor, “and the 
rams (or wethers) and the bulls,’—certainly a. quid 
pro quo not less striking than that of putting wnicorn 
for buffalo. 

That the LXX, in using the word monoceros, (uni- 
corn, one-horn,) did not understand by it the rhinoce- 
ros, would seem obvious ; both because the latter al- 
ways had its appropriate and peculiar name in Greek, 
(juézeqme, rhinoceros, nose-horn,) taken from the posi- 
tion of its horn upon the snout; and also from the cir- 
cumstance so much insisted on above in the extracts 
from Mr. Bruce, that the rhinoceros of that part of 
Africa adjacent to Egypt actually has two horns. 
They appear rather to have had in mind the half-fab- 
ulous unicorn, described by Pliny, but lost sight of 
by all subsequent naturalists; although imperfect 
hints and accounts of a similar animal have been 
given by travellers in Africa and India in different 
centuries, and entirely independent of each other. 
The interesting nature of the subject, renders it 
proper to exhibit here all the evidence which exists in 
respect to such an animal; especially as it is no 
where brought together in the English language, or 
at least in no such form as to render it generally ac- 
eessible. 

The figure of the unicorn, in Various attitudes, is 
depicted, according to Niebuhr, on almost all the 
stair-cases found among the ruins of Persepolis. 


One of these 28 is given in vol. ii. plate xxiii. 
of Niebuhr’s Travels; and also in vol. i. p. 594, 
595, of the Travels of Sir R. K. Porter. The latter 
kg pposes it to be the representation of a bull 
with as 


says with regard to 
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question: Asperrimam autem feram monocerotem, re- 
liquo corpore equo similem, cupite cervo, pedibus ele- 
phanti, cauda apro, mugitu gravi, uno cornu nigro 
media fronte culitorum dium eminente. Hane feram 
vivam negant capi. (Hist. Nat. viii, 21.) “The uni- 
corn is an exceeding fierce animal, resembling a 
horse as to the rest of its body, but having the lead 
like a stag, the feet like an elephant, and the tai! like 
a wild boar; its roaring is loud; and it has a black 
horn of about two cubits projecting from the middle 
of its forehead.” These seem to be the chief aucient 
notices of the existence of the animal in question. 

In 1530, Ludovico de Bartema, a Roman patrician, 
travelled to Egypt, Arabia and India; and having as- 
sumed the character of a Mussulman, he was able to 
visit Mecea with the Hadj, or great caravan of pilgrims. 
In his account of the curiosities of this city, in Rama 
sio’s Collection of Travels, (Racotta di Viaggi, Venet. 
1563, p. 163.) he says: “On the other side of the Caaba 
is a walled court, in which we saw two unicorns, 
which were pointed out to us as a rarity ; and they are 
indeed truly remarkable. The larger of the two is 
built like a three-year-old colt, and has a horn upon 
the forehead about three ells long. The other uni- 
corn was smaller, like a yearling foal, and has a horn 
perhaps four spans long.—This animal has the color 
of a yellowish-brown horse, a head like a stag, a neck 
not very long, with a thin mane; the legs are small 
and slender, like those of a hind or roe; the hoofs of 
the forefeet are divided, and resemble the hoofs of a 
goat. These two animals were sent to the sultan of 
Mecca, as a rarity of great value, aud very seldom 
found, by a king of Ethiopia, who wished to secure, 
by this present, the good will of the sultan of Mecca.” 

Don Juan Gabriel, a Portuguese colonel, who lived 
several years in Abyssinia, assures us, that in the re- 
gion of Agamos in the Abyssinian province of Damo- 
ta, he had seen ari animal of the form and size of a 
middle-sized horse, of a dark chestnut-brown color, 
and with a whitish horn about five spans long upon 
the forehead ; the mane and tail were black, and the 
legs short and slender. Several other Portuguese, 
who were placed in confinement upon a high 
mountain in the district Namna, by the Abyssinian 
king Adamas Saghedo, related that they had seen, at 
the foot of the mountain, several unicorns feeding. 
(Ludolf’s Hist. Aithiop. lib. i. c. 10. n. 80, seq.) 
These accounts are confirmed by father Lobo, who 
lived for along time as a missionary in Abyssinia. 
He adds, that the unicorn is extremely shy, and es- 
capes from closer observation by a speedy flight into 
the forests; for which reason there is no exact de- 
scription of him. (Voyage histor. d’Abyssinie, Amst. 
1728, vol. i. p. 83, 291.) All these accounts are cer 
tainly not applicable to the rhincceros ; although it is 
singular that Mx. Bruce speaks only of the latter ani- 
mal as not uncommon in Abyssinia, and makes ap- 
parently no allusion to the above accounts. 

In more recent times we find further traces of the 
animal in question in Southern Africa. Dr. Sparr- 
mann, the Swedish naturalist, who visited the cape 
of Good Hope and the adjacent regions, in the years 
1772-1776, gives, in his travels, the following ac- 
count: Jacob Kock, an observing peasant on Hippo- 
potamus river, who had travelled over the greater part 
of Southern Africa, found on the face of a perpendicu- 
lar rock a drawing made by the Hottentots, represent- 
ing a quadruped with one horn. The Hottentots 
told him, that the animal there represented was very 
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norned animals were rare, that they ran with great 
rapidity, and were also very fierce. They also de- 
scribed the manner of hunting them. “It is not 
probable,” Dr. Sparrmann remarks, “ that the savages 
wholly invented this story, and that too so very cir- 
cumstantially: still less can we suppose, that they 
should have received and retained, merely froim his- 
tory or tradition, the remembrance of such an animal. 
These regions are very seldom visited ; and the crea- 
ture might, therefore, long remain unknown. That 
an animal so rare should not be better known to the 
modern world, proves nothing against its existence. 
The greater part of Africa is still among the terre 
incogmite, Even the giraff2 has been again discover- 
ed only within comparatively a few years. So also 
the gnu, which, till recently, was held to be a fable 
of the ancients.” 

A somewhat more definite account of a similar 
animal is contained in the Transactions of the Zea- 
land Academy of Sciences at Flushing. (Pt. xv. 
Middelb. 1792. Pref. p. lvi.) The account was 
transmitted to the society in 1791, from the cape of 
Good Hope, by Mr. Henry Cloete. It states that a 
bastard Hottentot, Gerrit Slinger by.name, related, 
that while engaged several years before with a party, 
in pursuit of the savage Bushmen, they had got sight 
of nine strange animals, which they followed on 
horseback, and shot one of them. This animal re- 
sembled a horse, and was of a light-gray color, with 
white stripes under the lower jaw. It had a single 
horn, directly in front, as long as one’s arm, and at 
the base about as thick. Towards the middle the 
horn was somewhat flattened, but had a sharp point; 
it was not attached to the bone of the forehead, but 
fixed only in the skin. The head was like that of 
the horse, and the size also about the same. The 
hoofs were round, like those of a horse, but divided 
below, like those of oxen. This remarkable animal 
was shot between the so-called Table mountain and 
Hippopotamus river, about sixteen days’ journey on 
horseback from Cambedo, which would be about a 
month’s journey in ox-wagons from Capetown. Mr. 
Cloete mentions, that several different natives and 
Hottentots testify to the existence of a similar animal 
with one horn, of which they profess to have seen 
drawings by hundreds, made by the Bushmen on 
rocks and stones. He supposes that it would not be 
difficult to obtain one of these animals, if desired. 
His letter is dated at the Cape, April 8, 1791. (See 
thus far Rosenmiiller’s Altes u. neues Morgenland, 
ii. p. 269, seq. Leipz. 1818.) 

Such appear to have been the latest accounts of the 
animal in question, when it was again suddenly 
brought into notice as existing in the elevated regions 
of central India. The Quarterly Review for Oct. 
1820, (vol. xxiv. p. 120.) in a notice of Frazer’s tour 
through the Himlaya mountains, goes on to remark 
as follows: “ We have no doubt that a little time will 
bring to light many objects of natural history peculiar 
to the elevated regions of central Asia, and hitherto 
unknown in the animal, vegetable and mineral king- 
doms, particularly in the two former. This is an 
opinion which we have long entertained ; but we are 
led to the expression of it on the present occasion, by 
having been favored with the perusal of a most inter- 
esting communication from major Latter, command- 
ing in the rajah of Sikkim’s territories, in the hilly 
country east of Nepaul, addressed to adjutant-gen- 
eral Nicol, and transmitted by him to the marquis of 
Hastings. This important paper explicitly states that 
the unicorn, so long considered as a fabulous animal, 
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actually exists at this moment in the interior of Thi- 
bet, where it is well known to the inhabitants. ‘ This 

—we copy from the major’s letter—‘is a very curjous 
fact, and it may be necessary to mention how the cir- 
cumstance became known to me. Ina Thibetian 
manuscript, containing the names of different animals, 
which I procured the other day from the hills, the wi- 
corn is classed under the head of those whose heofs are 
divided: it is called the one-horned tso’po: Upon 
inquiring what kind of animal it was, to our astonish- 
ment, the person who brought the manuscript de- 
scribed exactly the unicorn of the ancients; saying, 
that it was a native of the interior of Thibet, about 
the size of a taltoo, [a horse from twelve to thirteen 
hands high,] fieree and extremely wild; seldom, if 
ever, caught alive, but frequently shot; and that the 
flesh was used for food.’—‘ The person, major Latter 
adds, ‘ who gave me this information, has repeatedly 
seen these animals, and eaten the flesh of them. 
They go together in herds, like our wild buflaloes, 
and are very frequently to be met with on the borders 
of the great desert, about a month’s journey from 
Lassa, in that part of the country inhabited by the 
wandering Tartars.’ 

“'This communication is accompanied by a draw- 
ing made by the messenger from recollection. It 
bears some resemblance to a horse, but has cloven 
hoofs, a long curved horn growing out of the fore-— 
bead, and a boar-shaped tail, like that of the fera mo- 
noceros described by Pliny. From its herding to- 
gether, as the unicorn of the Seriptures is said to do, 
as well as from the rest of the deseription, it is evi- 
dent that it cannot be the rhinoceros, which is a soli- 
tary animal; besides major Latter states that, in the 
Thibetian manuscript, the rhinoceros is described 
under the name of servo, and classed with the ele- 
phant; ‘ueither, says he, ‘is it the wild horse, (well 
known in Thibet,) for that has also a different name, 
and is classed in the manuscript with the animals 
which have the hoofs undivided.‘ I have written,’ 
he subjoins, ‘to the Sachia Lama, requesting him to 
procure me a perfect skin of the animal, with the 
head, horn and hoofs; but it will be a long time be- 
fore I.can get it down, for they are not to be met 
with nearer than a month’s journey from Lassa.’” 

As a sequel to this account, we find the following 
paragraph in the Calcutta Government Gazette, Au- 
gust, 182P: “Major Latter has obtained the horn of 
a young unicorn from the Sachia Lama, which is 
now before us. It is twenty inches in length; at the 
root itis four inches and a half in cireumference, and 
tapers to a point; it is black, rather flat at the sides, 
and has fifteen rings, but they are only prominent on 
one side; it is nearly straight. Major Latter expects 
to obtain the head of the animal,with the hoofsand the 
skin, very shortly, which will afford positive proof 
of the form and character of the tso’po, or Thibet 
unicorn.” OT, 

Such are the latest accounts which have reached us 
of this animal; and although their oo, cannot 
well be contested, and the coincidence of the de- 
scription with that of Pliny is so striking, yet it is sin- 
gular that in the lapse of more than ten years, (1832,) 
nothing further should have been heard on a subject 
so interesting.—But whatever may be the fact as to 
the existence of this animal, the pe Bat of it by the 
LXX, as being the Hebrew reem, cannot well be cor- 
rect; both for the reasons already adduced above, 
and also from the circumstance, that the reem was — 
evidently an animal frequent and well known in the ~ 
countries where the scenes of the Bible are luid- 
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while the unicorn, at all events, is and was an animal 
of exceeding rarity. *R. 

UR, the country of Terah, and the birth-place of 
Abraham, (Gen. xi. 28.) but its precise situation is 
unknown. [It iscalled Ur of the Chaldecs ; and by 
the Seventy, country, or region of the Chaldecs. 
Traces of it most probably remain in the Persian 
fortress Ur, between Nesibis and the Tigris, men- 
tioned by Amimianus, xxv. 8. Alexander Polyhistor 
calls it a city of the Chaldeans. (Ap. Euseb. Priep. 
Evang. ix. 17.) The word Ur in Sanscrit signifies 
city, town, place, &c. R. 

URIATL a Hittite, and husband of Bathsheba, was 
killed at the sicge of Rabbah, in consequence of the 
orders of David, 2 Sam. xi. 3. See Barusuesa. 


I, URIJAH, chief priest of the Jews under Ahaz, | 


king of Judah, introduced, under Ahaz’s direction, a 
new altar into the temple of the Lord, 2 Kings xvi: 
10—12. (See Anaz.) Urijah succeeded Zadok IL. 
and was succeedee by Shallum. 

If. URIJAH, a prophet of the Lord, son of Shema- 
iah of Kirjath-jearim, (Jer. xxvi. 20, 21.) prophesied 
at the same time as Jeremiah, and declared the same 
things against Jerusalem and Judah,  Jehoiakim 
resolved to secure him, and put him to death; but 
Urijah escaped into Egypt. Jehoiakim sent mes- 
sengers, who brought him out of Egypt; and he was 
put to death by the sword, and ordered to be buried 
dishonorably in the graves of the meanest of the peo- 
ple. A. M. 3395, ante A. D. 609. 

URIM AND THUMMIM, light and perfection, or 
doctrine and judgment, is supposed to have been an 
ornament in the high-priest’s habit, which was con- 
sulted as an oracle upon particular and difficult pub- 
lic questions. Some think it was the precious stones 
in his breastplate, which made known the divine 
will by casting an bxtraordinary Justre. Others assert 
that they were the words manifestation and truth, 
written upon two precious stones, or upon a plate of 
gold. Various, in fact, are the conjectures upon this 
subject, and Moses has no where spoken of the Urim 
and Thummim in such terms as to remove the diffi- 
eulty. When the Urim and Thummim was to be 
consulted, the high-priest put on his robes, and, going 
into the holy place, stood before the curtain that sep- 

arated the holy place from the most holy place, and 
then, turning his face directly toward the ark and the 
mercy-seat, upon which the divine presence rested, 
he proposed what he wanted to be resolved about; 
and directly behind him, at some distance without 
the holy place, stood, the person af whose command 
or entreaty God was consulted, and there, with all 
humility and devotion, expected the answer. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, this oracle ceased about 112 years 
before Christ. 

USURY, a premium received for the loan of a sum 
of money, over and above the principal. It is said in 
Exod. xxii. 25, 26, “If thou lend. money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thon shalt not be to him 
as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury. 
Tf thou at all take thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, 
thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the sun goeth 
down.” And in Ley. xxv. 835—87: “If thy brother 
be waxen poor, and fallen into decay with thee, then 
thou shalt relieve him ; yea, though he be a stranger, 
or a sojourner, that he may live with thee. Take 
thou no usury of him, or increase, but fear thy God, 

‘that thy Graber may live with thee. Thou shalt not 
give him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy 
victnals for increase.” The Hebrew may be trans- 
lated: “When your brother shall fall into poverty 


and misery, yeu shall support him; and as to the 
stranger or foreigner that shall be settled among you, 
you shall take no usury of him; you shall not lend 
him your money for usury,” &c. So that this passage 
would contain two precepts: first, that a brother was 
to be maintained when in poverty; secondly, that 
even a stranger was to be relieved without paying 
usury. In Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, however, we have the 
following: “'Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother, usury of money, usury of victua.*, usury cf 
any thing that is lent upon usury. Unto a stranger 
thou mayest lend upon usury, but -unto thy brother 
thou shalt not lend upon usury: that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all that thou settest thine hand 
to, in the land whither thou goest to possess it.” Tu 
this place the Lord seems to tolerate usury towards 
strangers; that is, the Canaanites, and other peopl: 
devoted to subjection, but not toward such strangers 
against whom the Hebrews had no quarrel, and 
against whom the Lord had not denounced his judg- 
ments. ‘To exact usury is here, according to Am- 
brose, an act of hostility; it was a kind ef waging 
war with the Canaanites, and of ruining them by 
means of usury. The true inference scems to be, 
that God did indeed tolerate, but not approve, the 
usury which the Hebrews received from the Canaan- 
ites. He allowed thus much to the hardness of their 
hearts, because it could not be entirely prevented. 

Our Saviour has revoked all such tolerations, which 
obtained under the old law, Luke vi. 80—83. 

I. UZ, the eldest son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shem, is thought to have peopled Trachonitis, a prov- 
ince beyond Jordan, having Arabia Deserta east, and 
Batanea west. The ancients say, that Uz founded the 
city of Damascus ; and the Arabians affirm, that Uz 
had Ad for a son, who was father of a people called 
Adites, in Arabia Felix. 

If.UZ, Lanp or. Eusebius and Jerome assure us, 
that, according to the tradition of the jeople of Pales- 
tine, and around it, the city of Astarotu-Carn-im was 
the place of Job’s habitation; but Astaroth-Carnaim 
was beyond Jordan, between Mahanaim and Esdray, 
on the Jabbok, Others suppose he lived in the city of 
Bozra, the capital of Idumea; but Calmet, who thinks 
that Job may be the Jobab mentioned in Gen. xxxv1. 
33, 34, and 1 Chron. i, 48, 44, believes that the city 
of Dinbabah, in Moab, was the country which Serip 
ture assigns for Job’s dwelling-place. 

Dr. Good, in one of the diss: rtations prefixed to his 
translation of the Book of Job, has bestowed much 
Jabor on this question. The following extract cannot 
fail to be acceptable to the reader :—* The immediate 
district of Arabia to which the ensuing poem directs 
our attention, is the land of Uz, which by some geog- 
raphers has been placed in Sandy, and by others in 
Stony, Arabia. Bochart took a lead in the former 
opinion, and has been powerfully supported by Span- 
heim, and the writers of that very excellent work, the 
Universal History. The general argument is as fol- 
lows: Ptolemy has described a region which he calls 
/Bsite, as situated in this very province, bounded by 
the Cauchabeni, who inhabited the southern banks 
of the Euphrates, on the north, and by the mountains 
of Chaldzea on the east; and as the Septuagint, and 
the Greek writers generally, translate Uz by -4torrre, 
Ausilis, there is a probability, it is contended, that the 
Ausitis, or Ausitai, of the poem of Job, was the same 
as the Ausitee of Ptolemy ; a probability which is con 
siderably strengthened by our finding, in Ptolemy’s 
delineation of this same province, three districts, de- 
nominated Sabe, ‘Thema, and Busitis, very closely 
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sorresponding m sound with the Sabeea, Teman, and 
Buz of the same poem. In addition to which, we 
are expressly told, in the very opening of the poem, 
that the country was often infested by hordes of 
Chaldean banditti, whose mountains form the boun- 
dary line between the Ptolemaic Ausitee and Chaldea. 
In consequence of which it is ingeniously conjec- 
tured that the land of Uz and of Buz, the A’site and 
Busitis of Ptolemy, were respectively peopled and 
named from Uz and Buz, two of the sons of Nahor, 
and consequently nephews of Abraham, the  resi- 
dence of whose father, Terah, was at Haran, or 
Charre, on the opposite bank of the Euphrates, and 
necessarily, therefore, in the neighborhood of 
site. 

“ Yet, this hypothesis can by no means be recon- 
ciled with the geography of the Old 'Testament, which 
is uniform in placing the land of Uz, or the Ausitis 
of the Septuagint, in Stony Arabia, on the south- 
western coast of the lake Asphaltites, or the Dead 
sea, in aline between Egypt and Philistia, surrounded 
by Kedar, Teman and Midian, all of them districts 
of Stony Arabia; and, as though to set every remain- 
ing doubt completely at rest, situated in Idumea, or 
the land of Edom or Esau, (of whose position there 
can be no question,) and comprising so large a part 
of it, that Idumea and Ausitis, or the land of Uz, and 
the land of Edom, were convertible terms, and 
equally employed to import the same region, Thus 
Jeremiah: (Lam. iv. 21.) ‘Rejoice, and be glad, O 
daughter of Edom, that dwellest in the land of Uz.’ 
Whence Eusebius: § Idumea is the region of Esau, 
surnamed Edom; it is that part which lies about 
Petreea, (Stony Arabia,) now called Gabalene, and 
with some writers is the Ausitis, or country of Job;” 
an opinion advanced with great modesty, considering 
that he himself appears to have concurred in it. 

“Tn effect, nothing is clearer than that all tae per- 
sons introduced into the ensuing poem were ldume- 
ans, dwelling in Idumea ; or, in other words, Edomite 
Arabs. These characters are, Job himself, of the 
land of Uz, Eliphaz of 'Teman, a district of as much 
repute as Uz; and, upon the joint testimony of Jere- 
miah, (xlix. 7, 20.) Ezekiel, (xxv. 13.) Amos (i, 11, 
12.) and Obadiah, (v. 8, 9.) a part, and principal part, 
of Idumea; Bildad of Shuah, always mentioned in 
conjunction with Sheba and Dedan, the first of which 
was probably named after one of the brothers of Jok- 
tan or Kahtan, and the two last from two of his sons, 
all of them being uniformly placed in the vicinity of 
Idumea ; Zophar of Naama, a city importing pleas- 
autness, which is also stated by Joshua (xy. 21, 41.) 
to have been situated in Idumea, and to have lain in 
a southern direction, towards its coast, or the shores 
of the Red sea; and Elihu of Buz, which, as 
the name of a place, occurs only once in Sacred 
Writ, but is there mentioned in conjunction with 
Teman and Dedan, (Jer. xxv. 23.) and hence neces- 
sarily, like themselves, a border city upon Ausitis, 
Uz, or Idumea. 

“ Nothing, therefore, appears clearer, than that the 
Uz, or Ausitis, mentioned in the ensuing poem, must 
have been situate in Stony, and notin Sandy, Arabia ; 
and that the Ausitis of Ptolemy could not have been 
the same place. In reality, to make it so, Bochart 
and those who advocate his opinion are obliged to 
suppose, first, a typographical error of ASsitis for 
Ausitis in the text of Ptolemy; and next, that the 

osition of Adsitis itself is not correctly laid down in 
tolemy’s delineation, which they admit ought to be 
placed in a higher northern latitude, by nearly two 
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degrees, Uz, Buz, Teman, Dedan and Scba are 
names not unfrequent in the earlier part of the He- 
brew Scriptures; and hence it is by no means difli- 
cult to suppose that, in different provinces of the 
same country, similar names may have been given to 
different districts or cities, And it is highly proha- 
ble that the Seba of Ptolemy was so denominated, 
not from the son of Abraham of this name by Ketu- 
rah, but from one of the descendants of Cush, who 
had ason of the name of Seba, and two grandsons 
named Shebah and Dedan, (Gen. x. 7.) and who in 
various places are incidentally stated to have travel- 
led towards the eastern parts of Happy Arabia, and 
consequently in the very track in aif the Seba of 
Ptolemy is situated ; a probability very strongly cor- 
roborated from the name of Raamah, the father of 
Sheba and Dedan, being also mentioned by Ezekiel, 
(xxvii. 22.) as that of a celebrated commercial city 
lying in the same track, by the Septuagint written 
‘Piyvc, Rhegma ; and from the same name, with the 
Septuagint mode of spelling it, occurring in Ptolemy, 
at no great distance from his Seba, 

“Tt only remains to be observed, that allowing this 
chorography to be correct, there is no difficulty in 
conceiving that hordes of predatory Chaldeans, and 
even of the Sabeans of Ptolemy, should occasional! 
have infested the country of Idumea, and carried off 
the camels of Job, unlimited as they were in their 
rovings, and addicted to general plunder, perhaps, as 
bishop Lowth conjectures, over the whole extent of 
country from the Euphrates to Egypt, 

“In few words, the country which .forms the 
scene of the poem before us, was almost as richly en- 
dowed with names as ancient Greece, and, in many 
respects, from causes not dissimilar, It was first 
called Horitis, or the land of the Horim, or Horites, 
in consequence, as is generally. supposed, of its 
having been first possessed and peopled hy a leader 
of the name of Hor, and his tribe or family. Amon 
the descendants of Hor, one of the most distinguishes 
characters was Seir; and from his era it was better 
known by the name of the land of Seir. ‘This chief- 
tain had a numerous family of sons and grandsons: 
among the most signalized of the latter was Uz, or 
Utz; and from him, and not from Uz the son of Na- 
hor, it seems to have been called Ausitis, or the land 
of Uz. The family of Hor, Seir, or Uz, were at 
length, however, dispossessed of the entire region, by 
Esau, or Edom; who, already powerful on his en- 
tering Arabia, rendered himself still more so by a 
marriage with one of the daughters of Ismael; and 
the conquered territory was now denominated 
Idumea, or the land of Edom, under which name it 
has been generally recognized by the Greek writers.” 

UZAL, the sixth son of Joktan, (Gen. x, 27; 1 
Chron, i. 21.) is commonly. placed in Arabia Felix. 

UZZAM, son of Abinadab, (2 Sam. vi.) a Levite, 
who, with his brother, Ahio, conducted the new cart, 
on which the ark of the covenant was brought from 
Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. When they arrived at 
Nachon’s thrashing-floor, Uzzah stretched out his 
hand to support the ark of God, which seemed to him 
to be in danger of falling, because of the stumblin 
of the oxen. In consequence of this, the anger of 
the Lord smote him, and he died on the place. 

Critics are much divided about the occasion of the 
death of Uzzah; and as the history, being related 
very succinctly, is lable to be misun , it may 
be proper to notice, 

th) hat the law (Exod xxy. 14.) ordered the arx 
to be carried on the shoulders of Levites, whereas 
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in this instance, it was drawn by oxen, on a cart, as 
if this carriage by beasts were good enough for it: it 
was hereby assimilated to the processions of the hea- 
then, who drew their gods about in carriages, 

(2.) The ark ought to have been enveloped, wholly 
concealed, by the priests, before the Levites ap- 
proached it: whereas, no priest attended this proces- 
sion. Was it carried openly, exposed to view as it 
was by the Philistines? 1 Sam. vi. 13—19. Uzzah, 
being a Levite, ought to have known these rules, and 
being the principal in conducting the procession, and, 
as may be supposed, the elder brother, he was prin- 
cipally guilty ; Ahio being subordinate to him. 

(3.) It is likely, that the oxen drew it safely while 
Im astraight road, but when they came to the thrash- 
ing-floor, one or both of them became restiff and 
stumbled, which, provoking Uzzah, put him off his 
guard. 

(This solution seems to be most in accordance 
with the words of David afterwards, when about to 
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bring the ark from the house of Obed-edom to Zion 
1 Chron. xv. After saying (verse 2) that “none 
ought to carry the ark of God but the Levites,” he 
summons all the priests and Levites to assist in the 
removal of it, and then says, (verse 13,) “ Because ye 
did it not at the first, the Lord our God made a 
breach upon us, for that we sought him not after the 
due order.” This is said in evident allusion to the 
breach made upon Uzzah, i. e. the breaking forth of 
God’s anger against Uzzah, 2 Sam. vi. 8, and 1 Chron 
mnt Re 

UZZEN-SHERAH, a city of Ephraim, built by 
Sherah, daughter of Beriah, and granddaughter of 
Ephraim, 1 Chron. vii. 22—24. 

UZZI, son of Bukki, the sixth high-priest of the 
Jews, of the race of Eleazar, was succeeded by Eh, 
A. M. 2828. 

UZZIAH, or Azariau, king of Judah. See Aza- 
nian VIII. 
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VANITY is put (1.) for vain glory, or pride, 
which inflates men with a great opinion of them- 
selves ; boasting, or self-conevit, Ps. exix. 37; 2 Pet. 
ii. 18; (2.) for lying, Ps. iv. 2 ; (3.) for mere emptiness, 
Eecles. i; Ps. exliv. 4; (4.) for idols, Deut. xxxii. 
21; 2 Kings xvii. 15; Jer. 11.5; (5.) for wantonly, 
unnecessarily, dc. Exod. xx. 7. (6.) Vain is opposed 
to true, real, substantial. Ps. v. 10, “Their heart is 
vain, or full of vanity and lying.” Ps. xii. 2, They 
have deceived their neighbors by.vain discourses, by 
words of deceit and lies. To lift up the soul to 
vanity, (Ps. xxiv. 4.) is, to swear vainly and falsely. 

VASHTI, a wife of Ahasuerus, divorced by him, 
in favor of Esther. See Esrurr, and AHAsuERvs. 

VEIL, a kind of scarf or mantle, with which 
females in the East cover the face and head. 

In the history of Abimelech and Sarah, (Gen. xx. 
16.) the veil is by some supposed to be described by 
the cireumlocution of “a covering to the eyes.” [But 
the phrase “covering to the eyes” refers evidently 
to the money given by Abimelech, viz. the thousand 
pieges of silver, which were to be a covering to the 
eyes of others, i.e. an atoning present, a testimony 
of her innocence in the eyes of all. See Axime- 
tecu I. R. 

It is related of Moses, (Exod. xxxiv. 33.) that after 
coming down from the mount, “the skin of his face 
shone ;” so that, in order to quiet the minds of the 
people, “he put a veil over his face.” This veil is 
called ayoe, masveh, and seems to denote not a close 
texture, but a loosely woven, or open net-work ma- 
terial, This idea shows the propriety of the appli- 
cation of a like word in Isa. xxv. 7, “The Lord shall 
take away, in this mountain, the superficial wrapper, 
covering close wp, which is upon all nations, whereby 
they are totally precluded from correct knowledge of 
God ; as well as the veil of a looser texture, (msveh,) 
the spreading spread overall people ; which permits 
some small glimpse (by natural conscience, Rom. ii. 
14, 17) of the divine excellences to pass through it; 
affording, not a clear view, but a confused perception, 
to those who wish to examine beyond it. “This 
seems to be the very idea of the apostle, 2 Cor. iii. 
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12, 13 :—“ We use great openness, and plainness of 
speech, in discovering the gospel to you 3 not as 
Moses did, who put a net-work veil over bis face, so 
that Israel could not look steadfastly—to the end— 
fully—thoroughly, entirely, into that which was to be 
abolished : they could see a part, but not the whole ; 
they saw it as it were through the meshes of the net- 
work, but not clearly, distinctly ; they discerned il- 
definedly, not, as you may do, punctually, for we do 
not use the slightest prevention of sight ;—and this 
veil, which admits but such imperfect views ot things, 
continues still upon their heart, butshall be removed ; 
so that they shall see all things clearly, when that 
heart shall turn to the Lord.” {The distinction here 
made exists only in the fancy of the writer, R. 
There is a kind of veil or garment mentioned in 
Ruth iii. 15, named rn-vr, mitpahhath, which, by tho 
expression of Boaz, it should seem, Ruth wore upor 
her person. It appears also not to have been very 
large, as Ruth held it open, to receive six measures of 
barley. Besides, as she carried this quantity, it could 
not have been extremely heavy, and yet it is most 
likely Boaz nearly or altogether filled it. A word, 
very closely allied to this, if not the very same, with 
a Chaldee variation, is used, Ezek. xiii. 18, to denote 
a veil, (Eng. trans. “kerchief” from the French 
couvre-chef,) which is expressly said to be worn on 
the head; consequently, it is not the neck cowvre-chef 
of our females; as otherwise might have been 
thought——* Wo to the women who adapt cushions 
to all reclining arms, and who compose veils (~npar) 
to be worn upon the head of females of all statures, 
in order to render them more alluring, for purposes 
of voluptuousness, to hunt souls—persons: .... 
willtear away the pillows from your lolling arms ; 
your kerchiefs also will I tear, that they may no longer 
adorn you; and will Jet go the (male) souls—persons, 
whom you have hunted, and caught in your toils.” 
q.d. “Some of my people you worry and seduce 
by voluptuous attractions and solicitations; others 
you chase and pursue, till they are terrified, to answer 
your criminal purposes: but from both these methods 
of attack will 1 deliver them ; and I will punish you.” 
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[rom this use of this kind of veil, it appears that it | illustration. 


Was esteemed a very ornamental part of the head- 

dress; and herein it agrees with the directions of 

Naomi to Ruth, to dress herselfto advantage. It was, 

perhaps, not, therefore, a veil to be taken off and put 

on, but was constantly worn on the head, and has, 

penny: its representatives in the modern caps or tur- 
ans of our young women. 

We read, Gen. xxiv. 65, that Re bekah, seeing Isaac 
advancing towards her, covered herself with a veil, 
or rather with the veil, (myysn, hats-tsdtph,) either, (1.) 
that which it was customary for brides to wear, or, 
(2.) that which had been provided for her at home: 
if these ideas may coalesce into one, then this was 
provided at home, for Rebekah to wear as a bridal 
veil. That it was used for that purpose in her inten- 
tion, is certain; but was it adopted on account of 
haste? or was it that veil which due formality 
required 2? ‘This question is rendered perplexing, by 
the same word being used in the history of Tatar, 
who “put away the garments of her widowhood, 
and covered up herself in a tsdiph;” whence, it 
seems, this was not a widow-like dress, or dress of 
grief, but of joy ; yet it could hardly be the regular 
bridal veil, (notwitustanding Mr. Harmer thinks it 
was,) for what could in; observer, or bystander, think 
might induce a BripE to sit as Tamar sat, “like a 
harlot, by the way side?’”—Besides, could Judah 
think her a bride, and yet make such proposals as he 
did to her? It is, therefore, likely, that this veil was 
worn by Chaldean women, or stranger women— 
foreigners to the country of Canaan ; hence it seems 
to be certain, that Rebekah brought with her that 
kind of veil which in her own country would have 
been esteemed honorable, on any occasion ; and Ta- 
mar, (a Canaanitess,) by wearing such a veil, appeared 
to Judah to be a foreigner—a stranger-woman—who 
had strayed from her associates, or whose living de- 
pended on the disposal of her person. 

[Another Hebrew word rendered veil in the Eng- 
lish version, is 35, rddid, which, however, seems 
properly to denote a fine upper garment or mantle, 
which females were accustomed to throw over their 
other garments whes they went out, Cant. v. 7; Isa. 
iii. 23. The Greek word &Sovsix, power, which is also 
thus translated in 1 Cor. xi. 10, seems there more 
properly to be put for emblem of power or of honor 
and dignity, i.e. a veil. This, Paul says, should be 
worn by females in the churches, on account of the 
angels. Who are these? Some say, the angels of 
the churches, i.e. the bishops. Others, better, the 
messengers, i.e. spies of the heathen, evil-minded per- 
sons, who frequent the assemblies in order to spy out 
irregularities. Others, still, take angels in the usual 
sense, and consider Paul as representing the angels 
of heaven as beholding with deep interest the devo- 
tions of Christian assemblies, R. 

These remarks will have prepared the way for 
noticing some of the eastern ideas attached to the 
veil. 

In the first place, it is proper to notice the affront 
committed against a female in the East, by lifting up 
her veil. We might quote from Schultens, who 
shows, from Arabian writers, that the image of lear- 
ing or taking away the veil expresses the unhappy 
state of eastern virgins, when affronted, violated and 
insulted. So Cabihah, the mother of Khalife Motaz, 
complained of Saleh, the Turkish chief, “ He has torn 
my veil;” to express with decency, “ He has dishonor- 
ed me;” but we rather appeal to the story of Susanna, 
in the Apocrypha, as best adapted to the following 
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The writer notices as an act of ill 
treatment, “ Now Susanna wasa very delicate woman, 
and beauteous to behold; and these wicked men 
commanded to UNCOVER HER FACE, (for she was 
covered,) that they might be filled with her beauty. 
Therefore, her friends, and all that saw her, wept ;” 
i. e. the elders unveiled her from impure motives. 

Many have been the inquiries to which the precept 
of our Lord in Matt. v. 28, has given occasion : “ Who- 
soever looketh on a woman, to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 
Great stress has usually been laid on the motive, and 
very justly; but Lardner and others insist, that 
yurutze must be taken for a married woman, as is 
common enough; nevertheless, the true import of 
the passage, Mr. Taylor thinks, ean only be under- 
stood, by considering the closely covered state of the 
sastern women, under their veils, in which, being 
totally concealed, they offer no occasion of being 
LOOKED UPON; but would take it as the greatest in- 
solence—as nothing short of the greatest insolence 
could dictate the oflence—should their veils be drawn 
aside. Understand, therefore, the passage thus: 
“You have heard that it was said in ancient times, 
Thou shalt not commrr adultery: but I say'to you, 
that my purer principles forbid the most remote ad- 
vance toward that crime, any commencement of what 
may lead to it; whoever removes the veil, to look on 
any woman, (whether married or unmarried, whether 
of rigid or of easy virtue,) if he violate modesty by 
such a liberty for excitative purposes, he has sullied 
his spiritual purity, and is guilty.” Is not this the 
true import of the term to LOOK oN, on which the 
question turns? [But does not this minuteness of 
meaning detract much from the force of our Lord’s 
precept? Cannot a man, according to our Lord’s 
idea, Just as much commit adultery or fornication in 
his heart by casting his eyes upon a woman to Just 
after her, or even in thinking of her, as by actually 
tearing away her veil to look upon her? Away, then, 
with such trifling! R. 

In the Fragments from which these remarks are 
selected, and some others which follow, (Nos, 159— 
165,) are collected from various travellers the most 
ample accounts of the forms of eastern veils, and of 
the manner in which they are worn. From these 
accounts it is manifest that it isa most important part 
of female dress, and is frequently alluded to, where 
not distinetly or apparently spoken of in Scripture. 

VERSIONS or rue Scriprores. Our attention 
must be confined, in this article, to those which are 
more usually denominated the Ancien’ VeRsrons. 
These are the following: The Greek versions, of 
which the Sepruacint or Alexandrine version is the 
chief; the Latin versions, viz. the VureaTr and 
Itala ; the Chaldee versions, or Taraums 3 the Samar- 
wan version ; the Peshito and other Syriac versions ; 
and the Arabic versions. 

After the Hebrew had ceased to be spoken, and 
had become a dead language, in the second century 
before Christ, and still more after the spread of Chris- 
tianity, translations of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
the prevailing languages of the age, became a thing 
of necessity, both to Jews and Christians, in Palestine 
and in other countries. Accordingly, almost every 
language then current received at least one version, 
which became of ecclesiastical authority, and was 
used instead of the original Hebrew text. In this 
way,there arose,almost contemporaneously, the Alex - 
andrine version for the Grecian and Egyptian Jews, 


and the earliest Chaldee versions for those who dwelt. 
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in Palestine and Babylonia. After the introduction 
of Christianity, the Christians adopted at first the 
Septuagint; but in the second century there ap- 
three or four other Greek versions from the 
nds of Jewish and Christian translators, the object 
of which was to supersede the Septuagint. In this, 
however, they did not succeed ; and these works are 
now lost. About the same time, the Syrian Christians 
made the Syriac version ; and the Latin Christians 
procured a Latin version of the Septuagint, which at 
the close of the fourth century gave place to the ver- 
sion of Jerome, the present Vulgate. After the wide 
extension of the Arabic language in the seventh 
century, both Jews and Christians began to translate 
the Scriptures into Arabic also; the Jews out of the 
original Hebrew, and the Christians from the Sep- 
tuagint. Indeed, this latter is the case with all 
translations of the Old Testament, made by the Chris- 
tians, into the oriental languages. 

The versions of the Scriptures are usually divided 
into the immediate, or those made directly from the 
original text, and the mediate, or those made from 
other versions. ‘The latter are also sometimes called 
daughters of the former. It is only those of the first 
species which have any hermeneutical value ; those 
of the latter kind can only serve for aid in the verbal 
criticism of the versions from which they have flowed, 
and are indeed of no special importance, even here, 
except in the case of the Septuagint, the text of 
which has been so much corrupted. 

The ancient translators possessed neither grammati- 
eal nor Jexicographical helps, and followed, therefore, 
every where, exegetical tradition. As their object, 
too, was always practical, rather than a learned or 
scientific one, they are often apt to fail in the requi- 
site degree of exactness; and sometimes also they 
interweaye their own views and impressions in their 
versions. This last circumstance renders these ver- 
sions less available as it respects exegesis ; but makes 
them so much the more important as historical docu- 
ments, in regard to the views of the age and of the 
sect to ic tay belong. 

Pic oe or Alexandrine Version. The Septua- 
t, or the version of the LX.X, or the Alexandrine 
version, is undoubtedly the oldest of all the Greek, or, 


indeed, of all the versions whatever of the Old 'Tes- 


tament. There was, it is true, a legend among the 
Fathers, that there had existed an earlier Greek ver- 
sion, in which Plato had read the Bible; but this is 
assuredly without foundation, and was suggested by 
the Fathers, in order to afford ground for the assump- 
tion, that Plato and the Greek philosophers had bor- 
rowed from Moses. (Clem. Alexandr. Stromata, i. p. 
526, ed. Potter.) The origin of this version, like that 

the canon, in some degree, is veiled in Jewish 
legends; according to which Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, from 284 to 246, B. C. having formed 
the wish, cle the advice of his librarian, Deme- 
trius Phaierius, to possess a Greck translation of the 


Mosaic writings for the Alexandrine library, sent an 


bassy to Jerusalem for this object, and obtained a 
brew manuscript, and 72 learned Jews to translate 
“hese all labored together in the translation, 
ich, after mutual consultation, they dictated to 
us. This legend is given in an epistie said 
written by Aristeeus to his brother in 
but which is spurious. Josephus also re- 
2.2—14. The pretended epis- 
nd in Van Dale’s Diss. sup. 
>; in H. Hody de Erion Fox 
955 in hi Opp. ed. Haver- 
eee Orr 


reat 
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camp. Amst. 1726. The legend, as transmitted to us 
by the Fathers, is far more romantic. According to 
Justin Martyr, the 72 interpreters were distributed 
into as many separate cells, in which they were con- 
fined until they had completed each his separate 
translation, or 72 in all; and these, when afterwards 
compared, were found to agree verbatim throughout. 

If, now, we leave out of view these later fabulous 
additions, still, even the earlier narrative of the Jews 
is full of improbability. An Egyptian monarch 
would hardly have thought it necessary to send an 
embassy to Jerusalem to obtain a manuscript; and 
the circumstance as related savors strongly of Jew- 
ish national self-complacency and pride. The most 
probable supposition is, that after the Jews had in 
great numbers settled down permanently in Egypt, 
and had, by degrees, forgotten in a great measure the 
Hebrew language, a Greek version of their Scrip- 
tures, and especially of the Law, or Pentateuch, be- 
came necessary for the use of their public worship 
in their synagogues and temple. (See ALEXANDRIA, 
p. 43.) This would be, in all probability, prepared 
under the authority of the Sanhedrim, which con- 
sisted of 72 members. Or this number, moreover, 
is a sort of round number, and might be used merel 
to denote a version made by many interpreters. Suc 
a version would not improbably be received by De- 
metrius into the library ; for we know that he set on 
foot a collection of all known codes of law, with 
reference to a new code contemplated by Ptolemy 
Lagus. The translation of the other books, besides 
the Pentateuch, seems to have taken place gradually, 
between this time and the birth of Christ. Of the 
book of Esther, it is said, in a note at the end, that it 
was translated under Ptolemy Philomator. The 
book of Daniel seems to have been translated last of 
all; on which account it is, perhaps, that this book is 
not contained at all in our manuscripts of the Sep- 
tuagint. The translation of Daniel, in our editions, 
is that of Theodotion. The genuine Alexcndrine 
version of Daniel was first discovered in the pre- 
ceding century, and published at Rome, 1772, 
reprinted Gottingen, 1773. 

The character of this version is different, according 
to the different books. It is easy to distinguish five 
or six different translators. The Pentateuch is best 
translated, and exhibits a clear and flowing Greek 
style; though it seems to have been made froma 
different and interpolated original text. The next 
in rank is the translator of Job and Proverbs; he 
indeed often misses the true sense, but still gives 
every where a good idea, and his style is like that of 
an original writer. The Psalms and the prophets 
are translated worst of all; often, indeed, without 
any sense. The version of Ecclesiastes is dis- 
tinguished by an anxious literal adherence to the 
original.—Indeed, the real value of the Septuagint, as 
a version, stands in no sort of relation to its reputa- 
tion. All the translators engaged in it appear to 
have been wanting in a proper knowledge of the 
two languages, and in a due attention to gram- 
mar, etymology and orthography. Hence they often 
confound proper names, and appellations, kindred 
verbs, similar words and letters, ete. and this in 
cases where we are not at liberty to conjecture 
various readings. 'The whole version is rather free 
than literal ; the figures and metaphors are resolved, 
and there are frequent allusions inserted to later 
times and later Jewish dogmas; e. g. Isa. xiii. 21; 
ix. 12; xix. 18, 25; xxxiv. 14. Not unfrequently, 
too, particular references and allusions to Egypt, and 
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Egyptian antiquities,are inserted ; e. g. Isa. xix. The 
Greek of the Septuagint is that of the Jews in 
Egypt, a branch of the later Greek of the common 
people, and called usually 4, 01, the conunon, or also 
the Macedonic-Alexandrine dialect. This common 
dialect, or vulgar language, spread itself, after the 
time of Alexander, over all the vations which spoke 
Greek, and was distinguished from the Attic, &c. by 
the circumstance, that it adopted much from the 
aucient Doric. It was first used as the language of 
books, in the version of the LXX, and is, hence, 
often called the Alexandrine dialect. From the 
mixture of Hebraisins which it received in the mouths 
of the Jews, who spoke Greek, i. e. the Hellenistic 
Jews, itis also named the Hellenistic dialect. The 
New Testament is written in the same dialect, but in 
a purer form. It is also the language of the Apoc- 
rypha and of some of the Fathers. The chief phi- 
lological helps for the study of the Septuagint, are 
the concordance of Tromm, and the lexicons of the 
Old Testament by Biel and Schleusner. 

The authority of this new version soon became so 
great, as to supersede the use of the original Hebrew 
among all those Jews who spoke Greek. In the 
Egyptian synagogues, indeed, the original Hebrew 
was still read along with the Greek version, but the 
common people no longer understood it. Even 
scholars, like Philo, no longer understood the 
national mother tongue, and held entirely to the 
Greek translation. In Palestine also, this became by 
degrees current, and was used along with the Chal- 
dee versions, especially by the more Jearned, who 
were acquainted with Greek. This appears even in 
Josephus, and from the New Testament. In both, 
the version of the LXX seems to lie at the founda- 
tion ; though the citations do not always accord with 
it, and the writers sometimes (e. g. Matthew) seem to 
have had the original before them. (On the citations 
from the O. T. see Surenhusius, Bipios zutusiuysec, 
Amst. 713; also the Tracts of Owen and Randolph, 
as published at Andover, 1827.) From the Jews the 
reputation and authority of the Septuagint passed 
over to the Christians, who employed it with the same 
degree of credence as the original. It became of 
course the point of appeal in the controversies be- 
tween Jews and Christians, and hence began to lose 
its consequence in the eyes of the former. As in 
those controversies the Jews often found themselves 
worsted, they declared that this lay solely in the 
Greek translation, and carried their appeal to the He- 
brew original, and also to other versions, which they 
said were more literal. The Talmudists, among whom 
the ancient hatred against the Greek again awoke, 
proclaimed a curse upon the Greek law, or Penta- 
teuch, and appointed a fast upon the day on which 
they supposed the translation to have been suggested. 

The Text of the Septuagint has suffered greatly. 
Through the multitude of copies, which the very 
icra usage rendered necessary, and by means of 
ignorant critics, the text of this version, in the third 
century, had fallen into the most lamentable state. 
In order to remedy this evil, Origen set himself to 
obtain a corrected text by means of a comparison of 
the original Hebrew and the other Greek versions, 
The plan which he adopted was, to place the 
original text and the different versions in parallel 
columns ; by which means, also, he was able to give 
to the Christians, in their polemics with the Jews, the 
benefit of all the versions of the Old Testament in 
one view. This work was the celebrated HexaPra 
of Origen, tania sc. pigice, i. e. the Bible in six col- 
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umns. Itcontained, besides the Hebrew text and the 
LXX, also the three later Greek versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, deseribed below, to- 
gether with the Hebrew text, written in Greek letters, 
In order to emend the LXX, he compared the Greek 
with the original, in which he used the assistance 
of learned Jews. Whiere there was an omission in 
the Greek, he supplied it from one of the other ver- 
sions, usually that of Theodotion; marking the 
additions with an asterisk at the beginning, and with 
the name of the translator at the end. Where the 
LXX had any thing tco much, he let it stand, indeed, 
but marked it with an obelisk or dagger at the 
beginning, to denote its spuriousness. The whole 
work consisted of fifty rolls or volumes, and was 
afterwards seen and used by Jerome in the auto- 
graph; but was, not long after, lost, and exists now 
only in fragments. 

These fragments have been collected, and published 
by Mcntfaucon, Paris, 1714, 2 vols. fol. reprinted in 
an abridgment by Bahrdt, Leipz. 1769—70. But the 
very plan adopted by Origen became, alas! in the 
sequel, the occasion of still more numerous, and 
greater corruptions of the Greek text of the Septua- 
gint. The transcribers left out all the critical marks 
and signs which Origen had employed, but not the 
words which he had inserted in the text; so that the 
evil was worse than before. 

The text which has come down to us from this 
source is called the Tezt of the Hexapla, or of Origen, 
in distinction from the earlier text, which is called 
the xzorm', the common, or the Greek Vulgate. In 
the manuscripts which exist at the present day, as 
also in the printed editions, these two different texts 
lie at the foundation, according as they follow the 
two principal manuscripts, viz. the Roman, or the 
Codex Vaticanus, the basis of which is the on, or 
earlier common text; and the Alexandrine, from the 
Coder Alexandrinus, in the British museum at Lon- 
don, which exhibits more of the readings and inter- 
polations of the Hexapla of Origen. Hence the 
editions of the Septuagint fall also into two classes, 
viz. those which follow the Codex Vaticanus, as the 
editions of L. Bos. 1709, and Reineccius, 1730, 1757 ; 
and those which follow the Codex Alexandr. as the 
editions of Grabe, Ox. 1707, and of Breitinger, 1730, 
A critical edition of the Septuagint, with a full col- 
lection of various readings from all the manuscripts, 
and also out of the versions which have flowed from 
it, was undertaken in England, by Dr. Holmes, 
towards the close of the last century. The book of 
Genesis was published in folio, in 1798; Exodus, 
1801; Leviticus, 1802; Numbers, 1803; Deuter- 
onomy, 1804; and the book of Daniel in 1805, just 
before the death of the editor. The work has since 
been continued by Dr. Parsons; Joshua was pub- 
lished in 1810; Judges and Ruth in 1812; and the 
six remaining historical books, in the five years fol- 
lowing ; thus completing the second volume. The 
work is still continued. (See, on the history of the 
Septuagint, Hody de Biblior. Textibus orig. Ox. 
siti and Fabricii Bibliotheca Greeca, edit. Harles, 
vol. ii. iii.) 

The principal mediate versions, which have been 
made from the Septuagint, are the Mala, or ancient 
Latin version, one of the Syriac versions, the Ethiv- 
pic, Egyptian, Armenian, Georgian or Grusinian, 
Sclavonian, and several Arabic versions. 

Other Greek Versions. In the latter half of the 
second century afier Christ, there appeare 1, nearly 
contemporaneously, three new Greek yersicns of the 


_ taken, in A. D. 383, by Jerome, in 
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whole Old Testament. The author of the first was 
Aquia, a Jew by birth, whose translation, therefore, 
was adopted for use in many synagogues. The au- 
thors of the two others, Symmacuus and Tueopo- 
T10N, were Jewish Christians. All these are more 
exact and literal than the LXX; they retain the 
figures and metaphors of the original ; and none of 
them exhibit the arbitrary caprices of the Alexan- 
drine translators. Aquila, especially, is in the high- 
est degree anxious ; he is often so literal as to destroy 
the sense ; and expresses with the utmost care even 
the etymologies of the Hebrew. Symmacbhus, on 
the contrary, aims at a better Greek style. The- 
odotion is more eclectic, and he seems to have been 
wanting in a knowledge of Hebrew. Fragments of 
all these versions are found in the Hexapla of Origen, 
as published by Montfaugon. From Theodotion 
alone we have the whole book of Daniel extant, 
which stands in our editions of the Septuagint. 

Of less importance are some anonymous Greek 
versions, which Origen denotes as the 5th, 6th and 
7th. Of rather more value is a Greeco-Samaritan 
translation, which was made from the Samaritan 
version. 

In the latter part of the preceding century, a new 
Greek version of several books of the Old Testa- 
ment was discovered by Villoison, in a manuscript 
in the library of St. Mark’s cathedral, Venice ; hence 
called the Versio Venela, of Grecus Venetus. It 
comprises the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations and Daniel. The 
Pentateuch was published by Ammon, Erlangen, 
1790—91; the other books by Villoison himself, 
Strasburg, 1784. It follows slavishly the original, 
and the verbal interpretation of the Jews; even the 
Parasha or Jewish divisions of the text are given, 
and the pages of the manuscript run backwards, like 
the Hebrew; the Greek diction is in the highest 
degree affected. The translator is ever straining 
after a poetic and Attic style; along with which 
occur, nevertheless, the grossest mistakes in lan- 
puage and cee pag words. Jehovah he trans- 
ates dvrwrycs. ‘The translator was, most probably, 
a Byzantine Jew, of the middle ages. 

Ancient Latin Version, or Itala. After Christianity 
had extended itself in the West, a Latin version of 
the Bible also became necessary. In the time of Au- 
gustin, there were several of these ; although only one 
of them was adopted by the church, i. e. by ecclesiasti- 
eal authority. This was called vulgata, (common, 
popular,) because it was made from the Greek com- 
mon yersion, ?, x01}. In modern times this ancient 
Latin version is often called Itala, in consequence of 
a passage in Augustin: (de Doctr. Christ. ii. 15.) but 
the reading is there false, and it should be read 
usitata, ‘Chis translation was made literally from 
the Septuagint, and gives, most conscientiously, even 
all the verbal mistakes of the Greek. There are still 
extant of it the Psalms, Job, and some of the apocry- 
phal books, complete, besides fragments; these were 
all collected and published by Sabatier, Rheims, 1739 
—49, 3 vols. fol. As the manuscripts of this version 
had become by degrces very much corrupted, a re- 
vision of the Psalter and book of Job was under- 
ursuance of a 
commission from the Roman bishop Damasus;_ this 
is still extant, and called Psalterium Romanum, be- 
pin it was introduced into the Roman diocese. 

The modern Vulgate, or Jerome’s Version. While 
Jerome was still employed in the revision of the 
ancient Vidgata, or Itala, he ventured to commence, 
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also, a new version of his own, ont of the original 
Hebrew ; being induced to the undertaking partly by 
the counsel of his friends, and partly by his own 
feeling of the necessity of such a work. He began 
with the Books of Kings, and completed the work 
A. D. 405, with Jeremiah. While engaged in this 
work, he enjoyed the oral instruction of learned Jew- 
ish rabbins in Palestine, (see Lanevace, p. 609,) and 
availed himself of all the former Greek versions and 
of the Hexapla of Origen. His new version surpasses 
all the preceding in usefulness. The knowledge of 
Hebrew which Jerome possessed was, for the age, 
very respectable ; and he also made himself master 
of the Chaldee. His manner of explanation connects 
itself very closely with that of the Jews; and his 
choice of Latin expressions is, for the most part, very 
happy. Still, this production did not meet with the 
anticipated success and general reception ; and espe- 
cially Augustin and Rufinus wrote against it with 
violence, as if a new Bible were about to be intro- 
duced. Nevertheless, the new version maintained 
itself along with the ancient one; and at length, in 
the seventh century, supplanted it almost entirely. 

But the frequent and constant use of the new ver- 
sion now occasioned again, inturn, a very considera- 
ble corruption of the text; so that already in the time 
of Charlemagne, no copies entirely alike were any 
longer to be found. In order to remedy this evil, 
Charlemagne commissioned Alcuin to make a revis- 
ion of the manuscripts of the new Latin version. 
Similar revisions of this version, (the Vulgate,) were 
made occasionally during the whole of the middle 
ages, under the name of Correctoria. These are a 
kind of Latin Masorah, and consist of various read- 
ings, and all kinds of critical remarks. Only one 
correctorium has ever been printed, viz. at Cologne, 
1508, 4to. } 

The Vulgate was the first book ever printed. The 
first edition is without date or place ; the first with a 
date was printed at Mayence, 1462. At the council 
of Trent, in 1545, the Vulgate was declared to be the 
standard version of the Catholic church, and to be 
of equal authority with the original Scripture. Since 
this time, the study of the original text has keen re- 
garded by the Catholics asa verging towards heresy. 
(See Laneuace, p. 609.) The Vulgate at present 
consists of different elements; the Psalms and most 
of the apocryphal books being from the ancient ver- 
sion, or Itala, and the rest from the later Vulgate. 
The popes have taken great pains to obtain as cor- 
rect a textof the Vulgate as possible; thus, in 1590, 
under Sixtus V, appeared the editio Sixtina, which 
was declared to be the standard for all future editions. 
But many errors being afterwards discovered in it, 
the popes purchased up all the copies, so far as pos- 
sible, and a new standard, the editio Clementina, was 
published in 1592, which still retains its authority. 

The Targums, or Chaldee Versions. All these are 
the works of Jews living in Palestine and Babylon, 
from a century before Christ, to the eighth or ninth 
century after. They bear the name Targum, i. e. 
translation, from the Chaldee >21n, to translate. The 
name paraphrase, by which they are sometimes called, 
is unsuitable, since they are not all paraphrastic. 
That Chaldee translations were already in use in the 
time of Christ is apparent from Matt. xxvii. 46, 
among other passages, where the words are quoted 
according to the Chaldee version, The more an- 
cient of the Targums are well translated, and may be 
reckoned among the best works of the kind. The 
later ones are more prolix and paraphrastic, and full 
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of ridiculous interpolations. There are, in all, eleven 
Targums, of which the four following are the most 
importaat. 

1. Ine Targum of Onkelos, containing the Pen- 
tateuch. The author was, most probably, a pupil of 
Hillel, the grandfather of Gamaliel, Paul’s instructor. 
The style is pure, and the translation very exact and 
literal. (See Winer, de Onkelosso Pentat. Interp. 
Lips. 1820.) 

2. The Targum of Jonaruan Ben Uzziet, com- 
prising the historical books and prophets. He lived 
a short time before the birth of Christ, but his work 
is far inferior to the preceding. It exhibits a multi- 
tude of arbitrary explanations, interpolations, and later 
views; especially such as tend to the honor of the 
Pharisees. (Comp. Gesenius Comm. zu Isa. Kiul.§ 11. 

3. The version of the Pentateuch, professedly by 
the same Jonathan, but which is spurious. It is 
hence called the Targum of Pseupo-JoNaTHAN. 

4, The Targum of Jerussvem, on the Pentateuch, 

All these 'Targums are to be found in the rab- 
binic Bibles and the Polyglotts. 

There are smaller separate Targums on the books 
of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah. <A separate Targum 
on the Chronicles was first discovered at a later 
period in the library of Erfurth, and published by 
Beck, 1680—83, 4to.; and by Wilkins, Amst. 1715, 
Ato. 

Samaritan Version. There exists a copy of the 
Pentateuch among the Samaritans, in the Hebrew 
language, but written with Samaritan letters, (See 
Samarirans, p. 810.) But besides this, there exists 
also a version of the Pentateuch in the Samaritan 
language. About the time of Christ’s appearance, 
they had forgotten the ancient Hebrew, as much as 
the Jews of that age; and spoke instead of it a pe- 
culiar dialect, mixed up from Hebrew and Chaldee, 
but with many peculiar words. In this dialect the 
version is made, following their copy or recension 
of the Pentateuch. Nothing is certainly known 
respecting the age of this version, except that it had 
existed a considerable time before Origen’s day ; for 
this father cites a Greek version, which had already 
been made from the Samaritan. The Samaritan 
version itself is difficult to be understood, since, 
besides this, and some few poems, we have nothing 
in this dialect. The version stands in the Polyglotts ; 
and Winer has written an essay upon it—De ver- 
sione Samaritana, Lips. 1817. See Bibl. Repos. Vol. 
Il. p. 720. 

Syriac Versions. There are two of these, both of 
which are of Christian origin, having been made by 
Christians of the Syrian church, who dwelt in Mes- 
opotamia and Armenia. The earliest and most 
celebrated of these is the Peshito, i. e. plana, simplex, 
or the clear, the literal. It is the regular version of 
the Syrian church, and: of all its sects and parties, 
the orthodox and also the heterodox. The Syrian 
church regards this version as so exceedingly old, as 
to have been made, by command of king Solomon, 
for the church in Syria. What is certain is, that in 
the third century it already was the authoritative 
version of the church. The author was, possibly, a 
Jewish Christian, and has availed himself of the 
Chaldee verson. The Peshito follows, in general, 
the Hebrew literally ; but exhibits also traces of the 
occasional use both of the Septuagint and Chaldee. 
It stands in the Polyglotts; and a beautiful edition 
has also been published in England, under the super- 
intendence of professor Lee. 

The other Syriac version was made from the Sep- 
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tuagint, and from the text of the Hexapla, about 
A. D. 616, for the use of the Monophysites. It is of 
importance only for the criticism of the Septuagint. 
There is a complete manuscript of this version exist- 
ing in the Ambrosian library at Milan. No portion 
of it has been printed, except Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
1787, and Daniel, 1788. 

Arabic Versions. After the era of Mohammed, 
the Arabic became the mother tongue of most of the 
Jews, and of very numerous bodies of Christians, 
especially of those in Egypt. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that Arabic versions of the Scriptures were 
very soon felt to be necessary. Of these there are 
quite anumber, flowing sometimes from the Hebrew, 
but chiefly from the Septuagint, and also from the 
Peshito and Vulgate. The most important and best 
known are the following :— 

1. The Arabic version of R. Saaptas Gaon, 
director of the Jewish academy at Babylon, in the 
tenth century. It probably comprised, originally, all 
the Old Testament; but there have been printed 
only the Pentateuch and Isaiah, though some other 
books, e, g. Job, are extant in manuscript. This 
version is paraphrastical, and resolves all the tropes 
and anthropomorphisms ; in other respects it fol- 
lows very closely our unpointed Hebrew text. The 
Pentateuch stands in the Polyglotts; and Isaiah was 
published by Paulus, in 1791. 

2. The Mauritanian version of the Pentateuch, 
made in the thirteenth century, by an Arabian Jew, 
and published by Erpenius in 1629; hence called 
Arabs Erpeniana. 

3. The Arabic version of the prophets, found in 
the Polyglotts, which was made from the LXX, 
apparently by a Christian of Alexandria, after the 
time of Mohammed. For the PotyeLorrs, see 
Bree, p. 177. *R. 

VETCHES, see Frreues. 

VIALS, see Censer, p. 287. ‘ 

VINE. Of this valuable and well-known plant 
there are several species, and there are many refer- 
ences to itin the sacred writings. It grew plentifully 
in Palestine, and was particularly fine in some of the 
districts. The Scriptures celebrate the vines of 
Sorek, Sibmah, Jazer and Abel ; and profane authors 
mention the excellent wines of Gaza, Sarepta, Liba- 
nus, Sharon, Ascalon and Tyre. The grapes of 
Egypt being particularly small,we may easily conceive 
of the surprise which was occasioned to the Israelites 
by witnessing the bunch of grapes brought by the spies 
to the camp, from the valley of Esheol, Numb. xiii. 
24. The account of Moses, however, is confirmed 
by the testimony of several travellers. Doubdan 
assures us, that in the valley of Esheo] were bunches 
of grapes often and twelve pounds. Forster tells us, 
that he was informed by a Religious, who had lived 
many years in Palestine, that there were bunches of 
grapes in the valley of Hebron, so large that two 
men could scarcely carry one. 
24.) And Rosenmiiller says, “Though the Mahom- 
edan religion does not favor the cultivation of the 
vine, there is no want of vineyards in Palestine. 
Besides the large quantities of grapes and raisins 
which are daily sent to the markets of Jerusalem and 
other neighboring places, Hebron alone, in the first 


half of the eighteenth century, annually sent three ~ 


hundred camel loads, that is, nearly three hundred 
thousand weight of grape juice, or honey of raisins, 
to Egypt. 

Bochart informs us that a triple produce from the 
same vine is gathered every year. In March, after 


(Comp. Numb. xiii. ” 
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the vine has produced the first clusters, they cut 
away from the fruit that wood which is barren. In 
April a new shoot, bearing fruit, springs from the 
braneh that was left in March, which is also lopped ; 
this shoots forth again in May, loaded with the latter 
grapes. ‘Those clusters which blossomed in March 

’ come to maturity and are fit to be gathered in 
August; those which blossomed in April are gath- 
ered in September; and those which blossomed in 
May must be gathered in October. 

In the East, grapes enter very largely into the 
provisions at an entertainment. Thus, Norden was 
treated by the aga of Essuaen with coffee, and some 
bunches of grapes of an excellent taste. To show 
the abundance of vines which should fall to the lot 
of Judah in the partition of the promised land, Jacob, 
in his prophetic benediction, says of this tribe, he 
shall be found— 


Binding his colt to the vine, 
And to the choice vine, the foal of his ass. 
Washing his garments in wine, 
His clothes in the blood of the grape. 
Gen. xlix, 11. 


It has been shown by Paxton, that in some parts of 
Persia, it was formerly the custorn to turn their cattle 
into the vineyards after the vintage, to browse on the 
vines, some of which are so-large, that a man can 
hardly compass their trunks in his arms. These facts 
clearly show, that according to the prediction of Ja- 
cob, the ass might be securely bound to the vine, and 
without damaging the tree by browsing on its leaves 
and branches. The same custom appears, by the 
narratives of several travellers, to have generally pre- 
vailed in Lesser Asia. Chandler observed, that in the 
vineyards around Smyrna, the leaves of the vines 
were decayed or stripped by the camels, or herds of 
goats, which are permitted to browse upon them, 
after the vintage. When he left Smyrna, on the 30th 
of September, the vineyards were already bare; but 
when he arrived at Phygella, on the 5th or 6th of Oc- 
tober, he found its territory still green with vines; 
which is a proof that the vineyards at Smyrpa must 
have been stripped by the cattle, which delight to feed 
upon the foliage. 

This custom furnishes a satisfactory reason for a 
regulation in the laws of Moses, the meaning of which 
has been very imperfectly understood, which pro- 
hibits a man from introducing his beast into the vine- 
yard of his neighbor. ,It was destructive to the vine- 
yard before the fruit was gathered; and after the 
vintage it was still a serious injury, because it deprived 
the owner of the fodder, which was most grateful to 
his flocks and herds, and perhaps absolutely requisite 
for their subsistence during the winter. These things 
considered, we discern, in this enactment, the justice, 
wisdom and kindness of the great Legislator: and 


— the same traits of excellence might, no doubt, be dis- 


‘covered in the most obscure and minute regulation, 
could we detect the reason on which it is founded. 
But if the vine leaves were generally eaten by cat- 
tle after the winter was over, how, says Mr. Harmer, 
could the prophet (Isa. xxxiv. 4.) represent the drop- 
ping of the stars from heaven, in a general wreck of 
nature, by the falling of the leaf from the vine? If 
they were devoured by the cattle they could not fall.” 
The answer is easy: the prophet refers to the char- 
acter of the vine-leaf, not to any local custom; nor 
‘is it reasonable to suppose that the leaves of every 
vineyard were so sogtielty and completely consumed, 
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that the people had never seen them showering from 
the branches by the force of the wind; or the 
nipping colds in the close of the year. (Paxton, vol, 
i. p. 180.) 

The law enjoined that he who planted a vine should. 
not eat of the produce of it before the fifth year, Lev. 
xix, 24,25. Nor did they gather their grapes on the 
seventh year: the fruit was then left for the poor, the 
orphan and the stranger. A traveller was permitted 
to gather and eat grapes in a vineyard, as he passed 
along, but was not permitted to carry any away, Deut. 
xxiii. 24, 

In John xy. our Lord declares himself to be the 
“true vine.” Doddridge, after Wetstein, has sup- 
posed that the idea might be suggested by the sight 
of a vine, either from a window or in some court by 
the side of the house; but this is controverted by 
Harmer, who remarks, that there were no gardens in 
Jerusalem, and that it is not likely there were vines 
about the sides of the houses, Harmer’s assertion, 
however, is set aside by Dr. Russell, who states, that 
it is very common to cover the stairs leading to the 
upper apartments of the harem wilh vines. This fully 
explains the beautiful metaphor in Ps. exxviii—* Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine 
house,”—with which Mr. Harmer is so much embar- 
rassed: but whether such a vine gave rise to our Sa- 
viour’s discourse, is a matter of great doubt. The 
intention of the similitude is that which it is most im- 
portant for us to attend to and understand ; which is, 
that no fruit can be expected from professing Chris- 
tians, either in their personal or official character, but 
by perseverance in the appointed way, and in com- 
munion, by faith and love, with him who is the source 
of all that is good in man. 

Rosenmiiller has a long article on the parable, which 
Dr. Wait has translated in his “Repertorium Theolo- 
gicum,” and of which the following is the substance. 
After having remarked that the whole of the dis- 
courses in John xiii.—xviii. were not delivered in one 
place, and in an unbroken connection, he proceeds 
to show that the comparison of our Lord was not toa 
real or natural vine, since John always uses the adjee- 
tive «iy Pde, true, in opposition to something false, 
counterfeit, and not genuine; e. g. iv. 233 1.473 viii. 
31. “But what is the opposition in this passage, 
where Christ is denominated 3, u7retog t, &AnGin ? Tt 
would be, according to the preceding expositions, a 
natural or real vine :—yet it will be urged, that this 
would have far greater claims to the cuzedog &Ay deny} 
than Christ, who only compared himself to such, and 
merely represents himself as an image of it. Since 
then he calls himself ‘rue TRUE VINE,’ he must neces- 
sarily have had a certain object in contrast, which 
represented a vine without being a natural or real 
vine, between which also and himself a most signifi- 
cant analogy existed.” What this probably was, he 
proceeds to show. 

In the remece at Jerusalem, above and round the 
gate, seventy cubits high, which led from the porch 
to the holy place, a richly carved vine was extended 
as a border and decoration. The branches, tendrils 
and leaves were of the finest gold; the stalks of the 
bunches were of the length of the human form, and 
the bunches hanging upon them were of costly jewels. 
Herod first placed it there ; rich and patriotic Jews 
from time to time added to its embellishment, one 
contributing a new grape, another a leaf, and a third 
even a bunch of the same precious materials. If to 
compute its value at more than 12,000,000 of dollars 
be an exaggeration, it is nevertheless indisputable, 
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that this vime must have had an uncommon impor- 
tance and a sacred meaning in the eyes of the Jews. 
With what majestic splendor must it likewise have 
appeared in the evening, when it was illuminated 
hy tapers! 

If. then, Jesus, in the evening, after having cele- 
brated the passover, again betook himself to the temple 
with his disciples, what is more natural, than, as they 
wandered in it to and fro, that above every thing this 
vine blazing with gold and jewels should have attract- 
ed their attention? that, rivetted by the gorgeous 
magnificence of the sight, they were absorbed in 
wonder and contemplation respecting the real import 
of this work of art? Let us now conceive that Jesus 


at this moment, referring to this vine, said to his dis- | 


ciples, “ Lam the true vine ”’—how correct and striking 
must his words then have appeared !—how clearly 
and determinately must then the import of them have 
been seen ! 

The Jews accounted the vine the most noble of 
plants, and a type of all that was excellent, powerful, 
fruitful and fortunate. The prophets, therefore, com- 
pared the Jewish nation and the Jewish church to a 
great vine, adorned with beautiful fruit, planted, tended 
and guarded by God, Jer. ii. 21; Ezek. xix. 10, seq. ; 
Ps. Ixxx. 9,15, seq. God was the dresser of the vine- 
yard ; Israel was the vineyard and vine; (Isa. v. 1, seq. ; 
xxvii. 2, seq.; Hos. x. 1.) every true Israelite, éspecially 
the heads and chiefs of the people, were the branches ; 
(Isa. xvi. 8; Ezek. xix. 10.) the might and power of the 
nation were the full swelling bunches. ‘The basis of 
the metaphor was ever the idea, that “Israel is the first, 
the most holy nation on the earth, that God himself is 
the founder and protector of it.” 

The curiously-wrought and splendid vine, above 
described, which Herod introduced into the temple, 
was a symbol of this peculiar, proximate and joyful 
relation in which God stood to Is1ael. The patriotic 
Jews, as they looked at it, thought with joy and pride 
of the high dignity and preéminence of their people. 
To go out and to enter under the vine, was a phrase, 
by which they denoted a peaceful, fortunate and con- 
tented life. Hence this ornament, extended over the 
entrance to the holy place, was as striking and full of 
meaning, as it was edifying to the orthodox Jews; 
hence, each contributed his own to increase its mag- 
nificence, and thus authenticate himself, as a worthy 
member of this holy and glorious nation. 

Jesus having thus depicted himself as the individual 
who was prefigured by this vine, the ideas which he 
would express by this parable, could not have been 
misunderstood. 

This parable, therefore, more immediately concerns 
the apostles. Jesus does not merely represent him- 
self under the metaphor of a vine in the more con- 
fined sense of a teacher, but in the more exalted and 
comprehensive one of the Messiah sent from heaven 
to found a new kingdom of God. He considers his 
apostles as the branches in him, not merely as disci- 
ples and friends, but as deputies and assistants chosen 
and called by hit to found and extend his kingdom. 
The connection which he would maintain between 
himself and them, consists not merely in love and 
friendship, but in the true execution of his commands, 
grounded on a faith in his exalted nature and dignity. 
The fruits which he expects from them are not mere- 
ly faith and virtue, which are the concerns of all 
Christians, but important services in the extension of 
Christianity. And he incites them to perform them 
by a promise of divine grace and assistance. 

The expression of “sitting every man under his 
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own vine,” (1 Kings iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4.) probably 
alludes to the delightful eastern arbors, which were 
partly composed of vines. Norden speaks of vine- 
arbors as being common in the Egyptian gardens: 
and the Preenestine pavement, in Shaw’s Travels, gives 
us the figure of an ancient one. The expression is 
intended to refer to a time of public tranquillity and 
of profound peace. 

In the passage of Isaiah to which we just now re- 
ferred, there is mention made ofa wild grape, which 
requires notice: “ And he looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes,” Isa. 
y. 2. Jeremiah uses the same image, and applies it 
to the same purpose, in an elegant parapbrase of this 
part of Isaiah’s parable, in his flowing and plaintive 
manner—But I planted thee a sorek, a scion perfectly 
genuine; how then art thou changed, and become to 
me the degenerate shoots of the strange vine! chap. 
ii. 21. By these wild grapes, or poisonous berries, 
mw x2, We must understand not merely useless, un- 
profitable grapes, such as wild grapes, but grapes 
offensive to the smell, noxious, poisonous. By the 
force and intent of the allegory, to good grapes ought 
to be opposed fruit of a dangerous and pernicious 
quality ; as, in the explication of it, to judgment is op- 
posed tyranny, and to righteousness oppression. Ge- 
phen, the vine, is acommon name or genus, including 
several species under it; and Moses, to distinguish 
the true vine, or that from which wine is made, from 
the rest, calls it gephen hayayin, the winc-vine, Num. 
vi. 4. Some of the other sorts were of a poisonous 
quality, as appears from the story related among the 
miraculous acts of Elisha: “And one went out into 
the field to gather pot herbs, and he found a field-vine, 
and he gathered from it wild fruit, his lap full; and he 
went and shred them into the pot of pottage, for they 
knew them not. And they poured it out for the men 
to eat; and it came to pass as they were eating of the 
pottage, that they cried out and said, There is death 
in the pot, O man of God! and they could not eat of 
it. And he said, Bring meal; and he threw it into 
the pot. And he said, Pour out for the people, that 
they may eat. And there was nothing hurtful in the 
pot,” 2 Kings iv. 39—41. 

From some such poisonous sorts of the grape kind, 
Moses has taken those strong and highly poetical im- 
ages, with which he has set forth the future corrup- 
tion and extreme degeneracy of the Israelites, in an 
allegory which has a near relation, both in its subject 
and imagery, to this of Isaiah, Deut. xxxii. 32, 33 ~- 


“Their vine is from the vine of Sodom, 
And from the fields of Gomorrha: 
Their grapes are grapes of gall; 

Their clusters are bitter: 

Their wine is the poison of dragons, 
And the cruel venom of aspies,’ 


“T am inclined to believe,” says Hasselquist, “that 
the prophet here (Isa. y. 2, 4.) means the hoary night- 
shade, solanum incanum ; because it is common in 
Egypt, Palestine and the East; and the Arabian name 
agrees well with it. The Arabs call it aneb el dib, that 
is, wolf-grapes. (The =.ox3, says Rab Chai, is a 
well-known species of the vine, and the worst of all 
sorts.) ‘lhe prophet could not have found a plant 
more opposite to the vine than this; ror it grows 
much in the vineyards, and is very pernicious to 
them, wherefore they root it out: it likewise resem- 
bles a vine by its shrubby stalk.’ (Travels, p. 289.} 
But see Grapes, W1LD, p. 471. ' 
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The following scriptural account of the cultivation 
of the vine, the vintage and the wines of Palestine, 
which will doubtiess be acceptable to the reader, is 
taken from the “ Investigator.” 

The Jews planted their vineyards most commonly 
on the south side ofa hill or mountain, the stones 
being gathered out, and the space hedged round with 
thorns, or walled, Isa. v. 1—G; Ps. Ixxx. and Matt. 
xxi. 33. A good vineyard consisted of a thousand 
vines, and produced a rent of a thousand silverlings, 
or shekels of silver, Isa. vii. 23. Jt required two bun- 
dred more to pay the dressers, Cant. viii. 11, 12. In 
these, the keepers and vine-dressers labored, digging, 
planting, pruning and propping the vines, gathering 
the grapes and makiug wine. This was at once a 
laborious task, and often reckoned a base one, 2 Kings 
xxv. 12; Cant. i. 6; Isa. Ixi. 5. The vines with 
the tender grapes gave a good smell early in the 
spring, (Cant. ii. 13.) as we learn also from Isa. xviii. 
5, afore the harvest, that is, the barley-harvest, when 
the bud is perfect, and the sour grape is ripening in 
the flower. 

The Vinrace followed the wheat harvest and the 
thrashing, (Lev. xxvi.5; Amos ix. 13.) about June 
or July, when the clusters of the grapes were gath- 
ered with a sickle, and put into baskets, (Jer. vi. 9.) 
carried and thrown into the wine-vat, or wine-press, 
where they were probably first trodden by men, and 
then pressed, Rev. xiv. 18—20. It is mentioned as 
a mark of the great work and power of the Messiah, 
that he had trodden the figurative wine-press alone ; 
and of the people there was none with him, Isa. )xiii. 
3; Rev. xix. 15. The vintage was a season of great 
mirth. Ofthe juice of the squeezed grapes were 
formed wine and vinegar. 

The Wines of Canaan, being very heady, were 
generally mixed with water for common use, as 
among the Italians; and they sometimes scented 
them with frankincense, myrrh, calamus and other 
spices ; (Prov.ix. 2,5; Cant. viii. 2.) they also scented 
them with pomegranates, or made wine of their juice 
as we do of the juice of currants, gooseberries, &c. 
fermented with sugar. Wine is best when old, and 
on the lees, the dregs having sunk to the bottom, Isa. 
xxv.6. Sweet wine is that which is made from grapes 
fully ripe, Isa. xlix. 26. The Israelites had two kinds 
of vinegar: the one was a weak wine, which was 
used for their common drink in the harvest field, 
(Ruth ii. 14.) as the Spaniards and Italians still do; 
and it was probably of this that Solomon was to fur- 
nish twenty thousand baths to Hiram for his servants, 
the hewers that cut timber in Lebanon, 2 Chron, 
ii. 10. The other had a sharp acid taste, like ours ; 
and hence Solomon hints, that a sluggard hurts and 
vexes such as employ him in business, as vinegar is 
disagreeable to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes; 
(Proy. x. 26.) and as vinegar poured upon nitre spoils 
its virtue, so he that singeth songs to a heavy heart, 
does but add to his grief, chap. xxv. 20. The poor 
were allowed to glean grapes, as well as corn, and 
other articles; (Lev. xix. 10; Deut. xxiv. 21; Isa. iii. 
14; chap. xvii.6; xxiv. 13; Micah vii. 1.) and we 
learn that the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim was 
better than the vintage of Abiezer, Judg. viii. 2. 

The vessels in which the wine was kept were prob- 
ably, for the most part, bottles, which were usually 
made of leather, or goat-skins, firmly sewed and 
pitched together. (See Borrixs.) The Arabs pull 
the skin off goats in the same manner that we do 
from rabbits, and sew up the places where the. legs 
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bottle, to pour from; and in such bags they put up 
and carry, not only their liquors, but dry things which 
are not apt to be broken; by which means they are 
well preserved from wet, dust or insects. These 
would in time crack and wear out. Hence, when the 
Gibeonites came to Joshua, pretending that they came 
from a far country, amongst other things they brought 
wine bottles, old and rent, and bound up where they 
had leaked, Josh. ix. 4,13. Thus, too, it was not 
expedient to put new wine into old bottles, because 
the fermentation of it would break or crack the bot- 
tles, Matt. ix. 17. And thus David complains, that 
be had become like a bottle in the smoke; that is, a 
bottle dried and cracked, and worn out, and unfit for 
service, Ps. cxix. 83. These bottles were probably 
of various sizes, aud sometimes very large ; for when 
Abigail went to meet David and his 400 men, and took 
a present to pacify and supply him, 200 loaves and five 
sheep, ready dressed, &c. she took only two bottles of 
wine, (1 Sam. xxv. 18.) a very disproportionate quan- 
tity, unless the bottles were large. But the Israelites 
had bottles likewise made by the potters. (See Isa, 
xxx. 14, marg. ; Jer. xix. 1, 10; ch. xlviii. 12.) We hear 
also ot’ vessels called barrels. That of the widow, in 
which ber meal was held, (1 Kings xvii. 12, 14.) was 
not, probably, very large; but those four in which 
the water was brought up from the sea, at the bottom 
of mount Carmel, to pour upon Elijah’s sacrifice and 
altar, must have been large, 1 Kings xviii. 338. We 
read also of the water-jugs, or jars of stone, of con- 
siderable size, in which our Lord caused the water 
to be converted into wine, John ii. 6. See Borries, 

Grapes were also dried into raisins. A part of 
Abigail’s present to David was 100 clusters of raisins 
(1 Sam. xxv. 18.) and when Ziba met David, his pres- 
ent contained the same quantity, 2 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 Sam 
xxx. 12; 1 Chron. xii. 40. 

VINEGAR, see Vine, ad fin. 

VIPER, a sort of serpent. See SerpPent. 

VIRGIN, achy, Almah, Iigdevos, properly signi 
fies a young unmarried woman, and, by implication 
one who has preserved the purity of her body. 

The authors of the books of the Maccabees, and 
Ecclesiasticus, speaking of the young unmarried 
women, give them the epithets, kept in, secluded, hid- 
den, to distinguish them from married women, who 
occasionally appear in public ; and Jerome preserves 
a distinction between bethula, a virgin, and almah, in 
that the latter is one who never has been seen by 
men. This is its proper signification, in the Punic or 
Pheenician language, which, as is well known, is the 
same as the Hebrew. It occurs in the famous pas- 
sage of Isaiah, vii. 14: “ Behold a virgin [almah] shall 
conceive, and bear a son.” The Hebrew [accerding 
to some] has no term that more properly signifies a 
virgin, than almah; but it must be admitted, without 
lessening, however, the certainty or application of 
Isaiah’s prophecy, that sometimes, by mistake, for 
instance, a young woman, whether truly a virgin or 
not, is called almah. Jerome remarks, that the 
prophet declined using the word bethula, which sig- 
nifies a young woman, or young person, but employ- 
ed the term almah, which denotes a virgin never 
seen by man. This is the proper import of the 
word, which is derived from a root that signifies fo 
conceal. It is well known that young women, in the 
East, do not appear in public, but are shut up in their 
houses, and in their mothers’ apartments, like nuns. 
The Chaldee paraphrast and the Septuagint, trans- 
late almah by % mages; Akiba, the famous rabbin, 
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the second century, understands it thus; the apostles 
and evangelists, and the Jews of our Saviour’s time, 
explained it thus, and expected a Messiah born of a 
virgin; and, further, Mahomet and his followers 
acknowledge the virginity of the mother of our 
Jord. 

[The above remarks are by Calmet. The English 
editor has subjoined a long discussion, in which he 
advances a theory (respecting Isa. vii. 14.) apparently 
his own, or at least unlike what any other person 
would be apt to strike upon. It is, however, 80 com- 
plicated, and rests on assumptions so obviously un- 
founded, that it would both be a waste of time to 
insert it here, and would only tend to mislead the 
reader. 

Before entering on the consideration of the passage 
in question, a few words may be premised on the 
proper meaning of the Hebrew word az=sy, almah, ren- 
dered every where virgin. The earlier interpreters 
all derive it from the Hebrew verb oy, alam, to con- 
ceal, (so Jerome, as cited above,) with reference to 
the oriental custom of keeping young females shut 
up. Buta more direct and far better etymology is 
found in the same word (dlam) as employed by the 
Arabs, among whom it signifies to grow up ; whence 
also they have derivative nouns, signifying adolescens 
and adolescentula, youth and young maiden (dlamath) ; 
so also the Syriac dliméthd, from the same verb in 
Syriac. Hence derived, the idea of the Hebrew 
almah is young maiden, damsel, virgin, i. e. a-young 
unmarried woman ; without direct reference to chas- 
tity of person, although this is naturally implied. 
That this, however, is not necessarily to be understood, 
is obvious from Prov. xxx. 19, “The way of a man 
with a maid,” where the Hebrew word is almah, 
which is properly rendered by the English word 
maid, in its general signification, and not its special 
one of virgo intacta. 

The passage in Isa. vii. 14—16, stands thus: Ahaz 
having refused to ask a sign by which he may be 
assured of deliverance from the kings of Syria 
and Israel, the prophet exclaims: “'Therefore the 
Lord himself shall give you a sign; behold a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that 
{until] he may know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good. For before the child shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good, the land that thou ab- 
horrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.” This 
prophecy Matthew quotes (i. 22.) as referring to the 
Messiah ; and introduces his citation by the words, 
“Now all this was done, that it might be ful- 
filled,” etc. 

In regard to this passage of Isaiah, we may say, 
that it must obviously either be understood as wholly 
prophetic of the Messiah, or else as having no refer- 
ence to him, but as relating merely to a sign to be 
given to Ahaz, viz. the birth of ason from the propb- 
etess within a certain time, within the period of whose 
childhood the promised deliverance should take place. 
Between these two there would seem to be no mid- 
dle way, which does not lead to inextricable confu- 
sion and absurdity—whether we suppose achange of 
subject, the prophet speaking sometimes of Immanuel 
and sometimes of Shear-jashub, which is mere hy- 
pothesis; or whether we suppose that the sign was 
to Ahaz alone, but consisted in the birth of a child 
froma virgin who had not known man—a supposition 
for which there is no hint in history, nor any ground 
of necessity or probability. 

The Messianic exposition has been that of the 
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church at large, in all ages, down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; except that some have connected 
with ita double sense, making it refer both to the 
Messiah and to an event in the time of Ahaz, for 
which there seems no rational ground extant. Those 
who, since the middle of the last century, deny that 
the passage is prophetic of the Messi»h, consider the 
word almah as signifying a young woman in general, 
whether married or unmarried; or at least they sup- 
pose that it might be employed of a young married 
woman, without a violation of usage. They suppose 
the wife of the prophet to be intended ; and that the 
sign is, her conception and delivery of a son in ac- 
cordance with this distinet and definite prediction ;— 
the fulfilment of this prediction will be a sign to the 
king, that the promise of deliverance connected with 
it will also be fulfilled. They suppose that the his- 
tory in the beginning of c. viii. is the narrative of this 
very fulfilment, where the prophet takes witnesses, 
and goes in unto the prophetess, and she conceives 
and bears a son; of whom it is said, “Before the 
child shall have knowledge to ery My father and my 
mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Sa- 
maria shall be taken away before the king of Assyria,” 
—the same event which is predicted in ce. vii. 16, as 
about to follow the birth of Immanuel. That in e. 
viii. 3, the father is directed to call the child Maher- 
shalal-hashbaz, instead of Immanuel, as in e¢. vii. 14, 
creates no greater difficulty, it is said, than Matt. i. 
21; where, although this passage respecting the birth 
of Immanuel is quoted, yet the angel directs Joseph 
to call the name of Mary’s son Jesus, and not Imman- 
uel. It is asked, moreover, Of what value could a 
sign be to Ahaz, which was first to take place after 
700 years? or what connection could this have with 
his deliverance from the invasion of the kings of 
Israel and Syria? Those who adopt this mode of 
exposition understand, of course, the citation of 
Matthew to be made merely by way of illustration, or 
as an allusion to a fact or circumstance of former his- 
tory ; just as in Matt. ii. 15, it is said of Jesus, “Out 
of Egypt have I called my son,” quoted from Hos. 
xi. 1, where it refers simply and solely to the nation 
of Israel. It must indeed be admitted, that were the 
quotation in Matthew not extant, there would proba- 
bly be nothing to suggest that this passage in Isaiah 
could have any reference to the Messiah. 

But, on the other hand, it is very difficult to avoid 
the conclusion, that the evangelist intended here to cite 
this passage as a direct prophecy. In ec. ii. 15, he 
merely says, “that it might be fulfilled ;” or, as it may 
be rendered, so that there was a fulfilment, sc. in a 
higher sense, i. e. as God formerly ealled Israel his 
son out of Egypt, so now his own well-beloved Son, 
the Messiah. But here, in c. i. 22, the writer says 
expressly, “ Now all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled,” &c. intimating that all the cireumstances 
previous to the birth of Christ had a direct reference 
to this passage in Isaiah, and that this passage was 
directly prophetic of these circumstances. The lan- 
guage is as strong as possible: had the evangelist 
intended to express this idea with the utmost strength 
and plainness, he could not probably have selected 
any other language, or at least none stronger. With 
this view, too, coincide the other prophecies of the 
Messiah in Isa. ix. 6, and Micah v. 2, 3. 

In respect to the objection, that if this is an annun- 
ciation of the Messiah, it could be no sign to Ahanz, it 
may be replied, that the prophet directs his discourse 
not so much to Ahaz, as to the pious part of the people ; 
Ahaz being, indeed, the representative of the whole 
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nation. Ile had cast off the fear of God; the land was 
invaded ; he had just contemned the promise of the 
Lord through his prophet. The people, or at least the 
pious part of them, feared the total destruction of the 
state. In these circumstances, the prophet reminds 
the people of their firm belief in the future appearance 
of a Messiah, and shows them that this belief is in con- 
tradiction with their present fear of the total down- 
fall of the state. His language to them is: “ Because 
the king has contemned the miraculous sign which I 
was commissioned to offer him, therefore God, through 
me, recalls to your minds that great event of the {u- 
ture, which is well kuown to you, although you now 
forget it, the miraculous birth of the Messiah. This 
may serve to you as a sign of present deliverance ; 
for so surely as that eveut will take place, so surely 
can the state not now come to destruction.” 

The words of verse 16 have occasioned much dif- 
ficulty : “ Before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the Jand that thou abhor- 
rest shall be forsaken of both her kings.” If the pas- 
sage be taken as non-Messianic, these words are easy 
and natural; and they constitute, indeed, one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the other mode of 
exposition. The idea unquestionably is, that in the 
interval between the birth of the child mentioned, 
and the time when it will begin to distinguish between 

ood and evil, i.e. an interval of 3 or 4 years, the 

ingdoms of Israel and Syria will be overthrown. 
But how could the prophet say this, if that child was 
the Messiah, who was to be born 700 years Jater? 
The best, and indeed the ouly solution, seems to be 
that of Vitringa, Lowth, Koppe, Hengstenberg and 
others, which is as follows: The prophet, beholding 
the future in vision, sees all things as if present; thus 
in c. ix. 6, he says, “Unto us a child is born, unto us 
a son Is given ;” so here we may with entire propri- 
ety translate, “Lo! the virgin conceives and brings 
forth a son,” &c.—the prophet beliolding, in vision, 
the future spread out before him as if present. Soin 
avnouncing to Ahaz, or more properly to the pious 

art of the people, the approaching deliverance from 
invading enemies, with this same vision of the future 
spread out before his mental eye, he goes on to say, 
that in an interval not longer than that in which this 
child, whom he now thus beholds, shall learn to dis- 
tinguish good and evil, this deliverance of the land 
shall take place; i. e. the prophet assumes the time 
between the birth of this child and the development 
of his faculties, as the measure of the time before the 
deliverance of the coyntry from its enemies. He 
means to say, that in the interval of 3 or 4 years, the 
fall of both the hostile kingdoms will take place. 
This he expresses by saying, that this interval will be 
the same as the interval from the birth of the child 
whom he now beholds in vision, to the age when this 
child will be able to choose the good and refuse the 
evil.” (See Hengstenberg’s Christologie, Th. ii. p. 
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ON, a supernatural presentation of certain 
scenery or circumstances to the mind of a person, 
while awake. (See Dream, ad fin.) When Aaron 
and Miriam murmured against Moses, (Numb. xii. 6 
—8.) the Lord said, “Hear now my words: if there be 
a prophet among you, I, the Lord, will make myself 
known unto him in a vision, and will speak to him ina 
dream. i Eek t Moses is not so, who is faith- 
fil in all mir se; with him will I speak mouth 


to mouth, even up ly, and not in dark speeches ; 
and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold.” ‘The 


false prophet Balaam, 6 heart was perverted by 
16. 
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covetousness, says of himself, that he had seen the 
visions of the Almighty, Numb. xxiv. 15, 16. In the 
time of the high-priest Eli, it is said, (1 Sam. iii. 1.) 
“The word of the Lord was precious in those days; 
there was no open vision ;” literally, “ the vision did 
not break forth.” Such communications were not 
vouchsafed to any prophet then existing. 

To VISIT; VISITATION. These words are 
sometimes taken for a visit of mercy from God, but 
oftener for a visit of rigor and vengeance ; day of vis- 
itation, year of visitation, or time of visitation, gener- 
ally signifies the time of affliction and vengeance; or 
of close inspection. 

VITELLIUS, the censor, father of the emperor 
A. Vitellius, was made governor of Syria, at the ex- 
piration of his cousulate, A. D. 35, and the same year, 
or the year following, he came to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the passover, and was very maguificently en- 
tertained. Tle released the city from a tax on fruits; 
committed to the care of the Jews the high-priest’s 
habit, with the pontifical ornaments, which Herod 
aud the Romans had kept, till then, in the tower An- 
tonia. He deposed Joseph Caiaphas from the high- 
priesthood, and put in his place Jonathan, son of 
Ananus ; but deprived him of his dignity two years 
afterwards, and conferred it on Theophilus, his 
brother. (Josephus, Ant. viii. 6.) 

VOLUME, see Book. 

VOW, a promise made to God of doing some good 
thing hereafter. The use of vows is observable 
throughout Scripture. Jacob, going into Mesopota- 
mia, vowed the tenth of his estate, and promised to 
ofler it, at Bethel, to.the honor of God, Gen. xxviii. 
22. Moses enacts several laws for the regulation and 
execution of vows. A man might devote himself or 
his children to the Lord. Jephthah devoted his 
daughter, (Judg. xi. 30, 31.) and Samuel was vowed 
and consecrated to the service of the Lord, 1 Sam. i. 
21, &c. If aman or woman vowed themselves to 
the Lord, they were obliged to adhere strictly to his 
service, according to the conditions of the vow; but 
in some cases they might be redeemed. A man 
from twenty years of age till sixty, gave fifty shekels 
of silver, and a woman thirty. From the age of five 
years to twenty, aman gave twenty shekels, and a 
woman ten: froma month old to five years, they 
gave for a boy five shekels, and for a girl three. A 
man of sixty years old or upwards, gave fifteen she- 
kels, and a woman of the same age ten. If the per- 
son were poor, and could not procure this sum, the 
priest imposed a ransom on him, according to his 
abilities, Lev. xxvii. 3. See Devorrne and Corgan. 

If any one vowed an animal that was clean, he had 
not the liberty of redeeming it, or of exchanging it, 
but must sacrifice it to the Lord. If it were an un- 
clean animal, such as was not lawful in sacrifice, the 
priest made a valuation of it, and the proprietor, if he 
desired to redeem it, added a fifth part to the value, 
by way of fine. They did the same, in proportion, 
when the thing vowed was a house ora field. They 
could not devote the first-born, because, in their own 
nature, they belouged to the Lord. Whatever was 
devoted by anathema could not be redeemed, of 
whatever nature or quality it was; if an animal, it 
was put to death; and other things were devoted 
forever to the Lord, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. The conse- 
eration of Nazarites was a particular kind of vow, 
and had special rules. See Nazarires. 

The vows and promises of children were void, of 
course, except ratified by the express or tacit consent 
of their parents, Numb. xxx. 1—8, &c. Also the vow 
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of a married woman was of no validity, except con- 
firmed by the express or tacit cousent of her hus- 
band. But widows, or liberated wives, were bound 
by their vows, of whatever bature. Deut. xxiii. 21, 
22, “When thou shalt vow a vow unto the Lord thy 
God, thou shalt not be slack to pay it; for the Lord 
thy God will surely require it of thee, and it would 
be sin in thee. But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it 
shall be no sin in thee.” (See Eccl. v. 3, 4, &c.) 
Paul had a vow of Nazariteship, when he left Cen- 
chrea, (Acts xviii. 18.) and when he arrived at Jeru- 
salem, James, the apostle, and the brethren, advised 
him to join four Judaizing Christians, who had a vow 
of Nazariteship, and to contribute to the charges of 
their purification in the temple, chap. xxi. 18, &c. 
The vows of the Jews always implied a kind of 
imprecation against themselves, if they failed in the 
erformance. Such vows were generally expressed 
in a distinct and plain manner, but the penalty was 
declared conditionally or hypothetically. For ex- 
ample, Ps. xcv. 11, “I have sworn in my wrath, if 
they shall enter into my rest.” I have sworn they 
shall not enter, and I have said, Let me be a liar— 
or something else, not expressed—if they do enter. 
David yows to the Lord to build him a temple, say- 
ing, “Surely I will not come er if I come] into the 
tabernacle of my house—until I find out a place for 
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the Lord, a habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.” 
Where we observe, that he does not mention the 
penalty to which he becomes liable, should he fail 
of performing his yow: as if he had said, “ Let God 
treat me with the utmost rigor, if I allow myself 
the least respite, till { have accomplished my design.” 
Sometimes they expressed the penalty, or impre- 
cation, but directed it against their enemies, or 
against brute beasts. For example, “So and more 
also do God unto the enemies of David, if I leave a 
male, of all that pertain to him, by the morning light.” 
He does not say, “May God treat me as a forsworn 
person, if I Jeave any one alive of the family of Na- 
bal ;” but, May God do so to the enemies of David, 
if I leave -so much as a dog alive. Generally, the 
Scripture expresses the imprecation by, “ God do so 
to me—and more also,” &c. without specifying any 
particular penalty, or imprecation ; whether it be that 
the person vowing did not express any, or that out of 
discretion he forbore to mention any; or that the 
penalty was so publicly known, being customary, 
that it was understood without being expressed. 
VOWELS, Hesrew, see Lerrers, p. 618. 
VULGATE, see Versions. 
VULTURH, a bird of prey, declared unclean by 
Moses, Ley. xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 18. See Brrp, and 
FEAGue. ; 
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WAFER, in Scripture, a thin cake of fine flour, 
which was used in various offerings, anointed with 
oil, Ex. xxix. 2, 23; Lev. ii. 4; vii. 12; Num. vi. 15. R. 

WAGES, reward for service performed. The 
wages, the reward, the deserved retribution, of sin is 
death, Rom. vi. 23. 

WAGON, see Cnariot. 

WALK, WALKING. This word, in Hebrew, 
signifies, not merely to proceed or advance, step by 
step, steadily, butto proceed with increased velocity : 
it signifies to swell out louder a musical note or voice, 
a crescendo, as musicians term it; and so, generally, 
to augment a moderate pace till it acquires rapidity. 
Under this idea, examine Isa. x]. 31: “The youths 
shall faint and grow weary, the young men shall ut- 
terly fail of their power; but they who wait on the 
Lord shall renew strength ; shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk, shall increase their swiftness, aug- 
ment their velocity, and not faint.” The passage re- 
quires the admission of some idea to this effect, since 
walking after running is an anti-climax, and there- 
fore could not be the poetical prophet’s meaning. 

To walk signifies the conduct of life, the general 
course of a party, his deportment, demeanor, &c. 
To worship and serve God truly, is to walk before 
him. Enoch walked with God, maintained and in- 
creased in piety towards him; so did Noah. God 
promises to walk with his people, and his people de- 
sire his influence, that they may walk in his statutes. 

The pestilence is said to walk in darkness, spread- 
ing its ravages by night as wellas by day. God is 
said to walk on the wings of the wind, and the 
heart of man to walk after detestable things. To 
walk in darkness, (1 John i. 6, 7.) is to be misled by 
error; to walk in the light, is to be well informed ; 
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to walk by faith, is to expect the things promised or 
threatened, and to maintain a conduct accordingly ; 
to walk after the flesh, is to gratify fleshly appetites; 
to walk after the spirit, is to pursue spiritual objects, 
to cultivate spiritual affections, to be spiritually mind- 
ed, which is life and peace. 

WALL, an enclosure or separation. (See Frncr. 
The Lord tells the prophet Jeremiah, (i. 18; xv. 20. 
that he will make him as a wall of brass, to with- 
stand the house of Israel. Paul says, (Eph. ii. 14.) 
that Christ, by his death, broke down the partition- 
wall that separated us from God, or rather the wall 
that separated Jew and Gentile; so that these two 
people, when converted, may make but one. 

WAR. The Hebrews were formerly one of the 
most warlike nations in the world. The books that 
relate their wars are by neither flattering authors, 
nor ignorant, but inspired by the spirit of truth and 
wisdom. Their warriors were not fabulous heroes, 
but, commonly, wise and valiant generals, raised up 
by God, to fight the battles of the Lord ; such were 
Joshua, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, David, the 
Maccabees, &c. Their wars were not undertaken 
on slight occasions, nor performed with a handful of 
people. Under Joshua the affair was no less than 
the conquest of a country, allotted, by God, to Israel, 
from several powerful nations, who were devoted to 
an anathema; to vindicate an offended Deity, and 
human nature, debased by wicked and corrupt 
people of different nations, which had filled up the 
measure of their iniquities. Under the Judges, 
the purpose was to assert their liberty, by shaking 
off the yoke of powerful kings, who kept them in 
subjection. Under Saul aud David, to these motives 
were added that of subduing such provinces as God 
had promised to his people. 
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In the latter times of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, we find their kings bearing the shock of the 

eatest powers of Asia, the kings of Assyria and 

haldea, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, Hsar-Haddon 
and Nebuchadnezzar, who made the whole East to 
tremble. Under the Maccabees, the business was, 
with a handful of men, to oppose the whole power 
of the kings of Syria, to uphold the religion of their 
fathers, and to free themselves from the despotisin 
which designed to subvert both their religion and 
liberty. In the last times of their nation, with what 
courage, intrepidity and constancy did they sustain 
the war against the Romans, then masters of the 
world! 

Under Moses and Joshua, the Israelites were all 
soldiers, and men bearing arms. ‘They came out of 
Egypt in number 600,000 fighting men. When 
Joshua entered Canaan, he fought sometimes with 
detachments, and sometimes with his whole army. 
To signalize his omnipotence, and to humble the 
pride of man, God often gave victory to very small 
armies. For example, under Gideon, when he 
ordered that general to dismiss the greater part of 
his attendants, and only to kecp with him three hun- 
dred men, with which he defeated an innumerable 
multitude of Midianites and Amalekites. Sree Ar- 
MIES. 

We may distinguish two kinds of wars among the 
Hebrews. Some were of obligation, being expressly 
commanded by the Lord ; others were free and volun- 
tary. The first were such as those against the Amale- 
kites, and the intrusive and wicked Canaanites, nations 
devoted to an anathema. ‘The others were to avenge 
injuries, insults, or offences against the nation. Such 
was that against the city of Gibeah, and against the 
tribe of Benjamin; and such was that of David 
against the Ammonites, whose king had insulted his 
ambassadors. Or they were to maintain and defend 
their allies, as that of Joshua against the kings of 
the Canaanites, to protect Gibeon. In fact, the laws 
of Moses suppose that Israel might make war, and 
oppose enemies. © 

he first law of war is, that it should be declared 

to the enemy, and that reparation should be demand- 
ed for the wrong supposed to have been suffered, 
before the enemy is attacked, Deut. xx. 10, 11, &c. 
In the sacred writings, we have several examples of 
defiance, challenge, or declaration of war ; and com- 
nlaints of those who were attacked, without having 
ad war formally declared. When the Ammonites by 
surprise attacked the Israelites beyond Jordan, Jeph- 
thah sent to inquire) of them, “ What hast thou to 
do with me, that thou art come against me, to fight 
in my land?” &c. Judg.-xi. 12. When the Philis- 
tines entered the territory of Judah, to avenge them- 
selves for the fire that Samson had put to their corn, 
the men of Judah came outto inquire of them, “Why 
are ye come up against us?” Judg. xv. 10, &e. 
They answered, they had no quarrel against any but 
Samson, who hed destroyed their fields. The men 
of Judah promised to deliver up the guilty person, 
and the Philistines retired. Amaziah, king of Judah, 
puffed with some advantages he had obtained 
over the Edomites, sent a challenge to Joash, king of 
Israel, sayi , “Come, let us look one another in 
the face,” 2 Kings xiv. 8—10, But the king of Is- 
rael, without disquieting himself about it, sent him 
a parable in answer: Amaziah would not hearken to 
his advice, and Judah was beaten. Benhadad, king 
of Syria, came with his army before Samaria, and 
sent to declare war against Ahab, king of Israel, say- 
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ing, “Thy silver and thy gold is mine; thy w ves 
also, and thy children, even the goodliest are mine? 
1 Kings xx. 1,3. Ahab at first submitted, but Ben- 
hadad becoming more arrogant, Ahab determined to 
resist him, and the Syrian failed of his purpose. 

When a war was resolved upon, all the people 
capable of bearing arms were assembled, or only part 
of them, according to the exigence of the case, and 
the necessity and importance of the enterprise ; for 
it does not appear, that before the reign of David 
there were any regular troops in Israel. A general 
rendezvous Was appointed, and a review made of 
the people by tribes, and by families. When Saul, 
at the beginning of his reign, was informed of the 
cruel proposal made by the Ammonites to Jabesh- 
Gilead, he cut in pieces the oxen belonging unto his 
plough-team, and sent dissevered members through 
the country, saying, “ Whosoever cometh not forth 
after Saul and Samuel, to the relief of Jabesh-Gilead, 
so shall it be done unto his oxen,” 1 Sam. xi. 1. (See 
Covenant.) After this he marched to meet the ene- 
my. When the children of Israel had heard of the 
crime committed by the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
against the wife of the Levite of Bethlehem, (Judg. 
xx. 8.) they resolved not to return to their houses till 
they had adequately punished it. They consulted 
the Lord, who appointed the tribe of Judah to lead 
the enterprise. ‘They chose ten men out of every 
hundred, to bring provisions to the army, after which 
they proceeded to action. 

In ancient times, those who went to war common- 
ly carried their own provisions with them; hence 
the wars were generally of short continuance. When 
David, Jesse’s younger son, staid behind to look 
after his father’s flocks, while his elder brothers ac- 
companied Saul in the army, he was sent by Jesse 
with provisions to his brothers, 1 Sam. xvii. 18. 
Each one also provided his own arms; for the kings 
did not begin to form magazines of warlike imple- 
ments till the time of David. 

The Officers of War were, (1.) The generalissimo 
of the armies, or the military prince, such as Abner 
under Saul, Joab under David, and Benaiah under 
Solomon. (2.) The princes of the tribes, or princes 
of the fathers, or of the families of Israel, who were 
at the head of their tribes. (3.) Princes of a thou- 
sand, or tribunes, captains of a hundred, heads of 
fifty men; also decurions, or chiefS of ten men. (4.) 
Shopherim, scribes or writers, a kind of commissa- 
ries, who kept the muster-roll of the troops ; and, (5.) 
Shoterim, or inspectors, who had authority to com- 
mand the troops under their inspection. 

Machines of War, proper for besieging cities and 
fortresses, are of comparatively late invention. They 
are not mentioned in Homer; and Diodorus Siculus 
observes, (lib. ii. p. 80.) that Sardanapalus, king of 
Assyria, sustained a siege of seven years in Nineveh ; 
because at that time machines fit for demolishing 
and taking cities were not invented. But about the 
same time we read, that Uzziah, king of Judah, had 
stored up in his magazines “shields, and spears, and 
helmets, habergeons, and bows, and slings to cast 
stones.” And that “he made in Jerusalem engines 
invented by cunning men, to be on the towers, and 
upon the bulwarks, to shoot arrows and great stones 
and his name spread far abroad, for he was marvel- 
lously helped, till he was strong,” 2 Chron. xxvi. 14, 
15. Here we have, perhaps, the first instance of 
machines of war, or, at least, of a collected armory 
of them. About seventy years after, in the sieges of 
Yyre and Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar used batter 
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ing ams and slings. The Hebrew 1p, car, (Ezek. iv. 
J 2; xxi. 22.) in Greek Kgiic, which Scripture uses 
\o express this machine, signifies a rea' ram; by 
metaphor a machine, with which they battered down 
gates and walls of cities. Ezekiel, (xxvi. 8, 9.) 
speaking of this siege, alludes to the ancient manner 
of besieging places: “He shall slay with the sword 
thy daughters in the field, and he shall make a fort 
against thee, and cast a mount against thee, and lift 
up the buckler against thee. And he shall set en- 
sigus of war against thy walls, and with his axes he 
shall break down thy towers.” 

When the ancients besieged a place, they usually 
surrounded it with mounds, towers and trenches, 
that the besieged might neither make sallies, nor re- 
ceive succors from without. ‘To lift up the buckler 
may intimate what the Romans called facere testudi- 
nem, to make a tortoise ; when they caused their sol- 
diers to close each other to join their bucklers, in the 
form of a tortoise, in order to sap the walls, to beat 
down gates, or to burn them. The engines of war 
here mentioned, or machines of cords, were the Ba- 
liste, or Catapultee, used for casting stones or darts; 
or great hooks fastened to cords, and thrown on the 
tops of walls, to tear them down. Of these iron 
hooks or fangs, may be understood 2 Sam. xvii. 13: 
“If he be got into a city, then shall all Israel bring 
ropes to that city, and we will draw it into the river, 
until there be not one sma’! stone found there.” 

But besides open and violent modes of attack, the 
besiegers, whenever it was possible, practised the 
Jess evident, but not less fatal, method, of sapping 
and undermining the walls of a city: the besieged, 
on their part, also, adopted the same mode for pur- 
poses of resistance, with design of ruining the works 
of their adversaries; or of issuing from the city, 
either for sudden attack on their enemies, or for 
escape from the consequences of the siege, when 
they considered resistance as desperate. We have 
a history of such an attempt at escaping in Zedekiah, 
(Jer. xxxix. 4.) “who fled and went forth out of the 
city by night, by the way of the king’s gardens, by 
the gate between the two walls:” but he was over- 
taken. In 2 Kings xxv. 4, it is said, “all the men of 
war fled by night, by the way of the gate between 
two walls, which is by the king’s gardens (now the 
Chaldees were against the city round about),”— 
Should not this rather be understood, “ by the rough, 
rugged way, or track, between two walls ;” that is, 
one wall below the other, around a part of the king’s 
gardens; rather “between the defences,” that is, of 
the city, in that part of the works of defence which 
went round the king’s gardens; for, as the Chaldeans 
surrounded. the city, they would certainly watch 
every gate; and Zedekiah would hardly have chosen 
to issue by a regular and customary passage, since 
he wished for secrecy, and to screen himself from 
observation ; in which, apparently, he in some degree 
succeeded. 

Thus understood, the history will agree with the 
figurative representation of it by Ezekiel: (chap. xii. 
7.) “I brought forth my stuff, baggage, by day, as 
baggage for going into captivity ; and in the evening, 
at twilight, I digged through the wall with mine own 
hand: I brought it—my baggage—forth, in the twi- 
light: I bare it upon my shoulder,” see verse 12, In 
like manner, Zedekiah passed over the precipices, 
or steps, and digged through a part of the defences 
of his city; and endeavored to escape at this breach 
made by his own hands, or his own order in his own 
fortificatioa. Probalfly, too, Zedekiah carried about 
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his person whatever of valuables he could ecnvey 
from his palace ; so that the resemblance to [Mzekiel, 
in loading himself with baggoge, was nearly, or alto- 
gether, perfect. It might be more complete than we 
are aware of, if Zedekiah digged through the wall 
of any part of his palace, as Ezekiel did of his house ; 
in which we see no improbability; and he might 
also have a subterraneous passage of some length, 
before he issued from the wall into any open place. 

WASHING, purification. See Barrism. 

WASHING or Freer. See under Foor, and 
SANDALS. 

WASHING or Hanns was very frequent among 
the Hebrews. See Baprism. 

Children were washed immediately after their 
birth. See Birrn. 

WATCH, a period ef time. See Hovr. 

WATERS denote, metaphorically, (1.) posterity, 
Numb, xxiv.73; Prov. v. 15, 163 Isa. xlviii. 1.—(2.) 
indefinitely, a large concourse of people, Rev. 
xvit. 15. 

Strange waters, stolen waters, (Prov. ix. 17.) denote 
unlawful pleasure with strange women. The Israel- 
ites are reproached with having forsaken the fountain 
of living water, to quench their thirst at broken 
cisterns ; (Jer. ii. 13.) i. e. with having quitted the 
worship of God for that of false and abominable 
deities. 

Waters sometimes denote afflictions and misfor- 
tunes, Lann. iii. 54; Ps. Ixix. 1; exxiv. 4, 53 exvii. 16. 

Living waters, spring waters, running waters, 
streams ; in opposition to waters that stagnate in a 
cistern, or in a lake, which are dead waters. 

As in Scripture, bread is put for all sorts of food, 
or solid nourishment, so water is used for all sorts of 
drink. The Moabites and Ammonites are reproach- 
ed for not meeting the Israelites with bread and 
water, that is, with proper refreshments, Deut. xxiii. 
4, Nabal says, insulting David’s messengers, “ Shall 
I then take my bread and my water, and my flesh 
that I have killed for my shearers, and give it unto 
men, Whom I know not whence they be?” 1 Sam. 
gue. 

In Deut. xi. 10, it is said, the land of Canaan is 
not like Egypt, “ where thou sowest thy seed, and 
waterest it with thy foot.” Palestine is a country 
which has rains, plentiful dews, springs, rivulets and 
brooks, which supply the earth with the moisture 
necessary to its fruitfulness; whereas Egypt has no 
river but the Nile; and as it seldom rains, the lands 
which are not within reach of the inundation, con- 
tinue parched and barren. To supply this want, 
ditches are dug, and water is distributed throughout 
the several villages and cantons, by the help of ma- 
chines; one of which Philo describes as a wheel 
which a man turns with the motion of his feet, by 
ascending successively the several steps that are 
within it. But as, while he is thus continually turn- 
ing, he cannot keep himself up, he holds a stay in 
his hands, which is not movable, and this supports 
him ; so that in this work, the hands do the office of 
the feet, and the fect that of the hands, 

WEDDING, see Marriace. . 

WEEK. Among the Hebrews there were three 
kinds of weeks: (1.) Weeks of days, reckoned from 
one sabbath to another. ['The Jews were accustom- 
ed, instead of the term weck, to make use of the ex- 
pression eight days; just as the Germans do at the 
present day; and just as we also say fortnight (i. e. 
fourteen nights) instead of’ two weeks. 'This remark 
serves to illustrate John xx. 26, where the disciples 
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are said to have met again after “cight days,” i. e. evi- 
dently after a week, on the eighth day after our 
Lord’s resurrection. R.] (2.) Weeks of years, reck- 
oned from one sabbattical year to another, and con- 
sisting of seven years. (3.) Weeks of seven times 
seven years, or of forty-nine years, reckoned from 
one jubilee to another. 

WEEPING, see Funerat. 

WEIGHTS. The Hebrews weighed all the gold 
and silver they used in trade. The shekel, the half- 
shekel, the talent, are not orly denominations of 
moneys, of certain values, in gold and silver, but also 
of certain weights. he Weight of the Sanctuary, 
or Weight of the Temple, (Exod. xxx. 13, 24; Lev. 
v.15; Numb, iii. 50; vii. 19; xviii. 16, &c.) was 
probably the standard weight, preserved in some 
apartment of the temple, and not a different weight 
from the common shekel; (L Chron. xxiii. 29.) for 
though Moses appoints, that all things valued by 
their price in silver should be rated by the weight 
of the sanctuary, (Lev. xxvii. 25.) he makes no dif- 
ference between this shekel of twenty oboli, or 
twenty gerahs, and the common shekel. Ezekiel, 


_(xlv. 12.) speaking of the ordinary weights and meas- 


ures used in traffic among the Jews, says, that the 
shekel weighed twenty oboli, or gerahs:—it was 
therefore equal to the weight of the sanctuary. 
Neither Josephus, nor Philo, nor Jerome, nor 
any ancient author, speaks of a distinction between 
the weights of the temple and those in common 
use. 

Besides, the custom of preserving the standards of 
weights and measures in temples is not peculiar to 
the Hebrews. ‘The Egyptians, as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus informs us, had an officer in the college of 
priests, whose business it was to examine all sorts of 
measures, and fo take care of the originals; the Ro- 
mans had the same custom. Fannius, de Amphora; 
and the emperor Justinian decreed, that standards of 
weights and measures should be kept in Christian 
churches. 

i The following are the Jewish weights reduced to 
roy :— 


Ib. 02, divts. gs. 


The Gerah, the 20th part of ashekel, . 0 0 0 12. 


The Bekah, half a shekel,. . . . . 00 5 0. 
Denes i. tl lew le lw OOO 0 
The Maneh,G0shekels,. . . ...26 0 0. 
The Talent, 50 maneh, or 3000 shekels, 125 0 0 0. 


A weight of glory, of which Paul speaks, (2 Cor. 
iv. Mie opposed to the lightness of the evils of this 
life. The troubles we endure are really of no more 
weight than a feather, or of no weight at all, if com- 
pared to the weight or intenseness of that glory, 
which shall be hereafter a compensation for them. 
Tn addition to this, it is probable the apostle had in 
view the double meaning of the Hebrew word cabod, 
which signifies not only weight, but glory: glory, 
that is, splendor, is in this world the lightest thing in 
nature; but in the other world it may be real, at 
ie substantial and radiant. 

_ WELLS, or Sprives, are frequently mentioned 
in Scripture. The Hebrews call a well beer ; whence 
this word is often compounded with proper names, as 
Beer-sheba, Beeroth-bene-juaukan, Beeroth, Beerah, &c. 

How little do the people of this country under- 
stand feehngly those passages «f Scripture which 
speak of want of water, of paying: for that necessary 

uid, and of the strife for such a valuable article as a 
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well! So we read, “Abraham reproved Abim 
elech, because of a well of water, which Abimelech’s 
servants had violently taken away,” Gen. xxi. 25, 
So, chap. xxvi. 20, “The herdsmen of Gerar did 
strive with Isaac’s herdsmen ; and he called the well 
Ezek, contention.".—TYo what extremities contention 
about a supply of water may proceed, we learn from 
the following extracts:—* Our course lay along 
shore, betwixt the main land anda chain of little 
islands, with which, as likewise with rocks and 
shoals, the sea abounds in this part; and for that 
reason, it is the practice with all these vessels to 
anchor every evening: we generally brought up 
close to the shore, and the land-breeze springing up 
about midnight, wafted to us the perfumes of Arabia, 
with which it was strongly impregnated, and very 
fragrant; the latter part of it carried us off in the 
morning, and continued tll eight, when it generally 
fell calm for two or three hours, and after that the 
northerly wind set in, after obliging us to anchor 
under the lee of the land by noon. It happened that 
one morning, when we had been driven by stress of 
weather into a small bay, called Birk bay, the coun- 
try around it being inhabited by the Budoes, [Be- 
doweens,] the Noquedah sent his peopie on shore to 


get water, for which itis always customary to pay. 'The 


Budoes were, as the people thought, ralher too exor- 
bitant in their demands, and not chocsiug to comply 
with them, returned to make their report to their 
master. On hearing it, rage immediately seized him, 
and, determined to have the water on lis own terms, 
or perish in the attempt, he buckled on his armor, 
and attended by his myrmidons, carrying their match- 
lock guns and lances, being twenty in number, they 
rowed to the land. My Arabian servant, who went 
on shore with the first party, and saw that the Bu- 
does were disposed for fighting, told me that I should 
certainly see a battle. I accordingly looked on very 
avxiously, hoping that the fortune of the day would 
be on the side of my friends; but Heaven ordained 
it otherwise ; for, after a parley of about a quarter of 
an hour, with which the Budoes amused them till 
near a hundred were assembled, they proceeded to 
the attack, and routed the sailors, who made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, the Noquedah and two others having 
fallen in the action, and several being wounded ; they 
contrived, however, to bring off their dead,” &c, 
(Major Rooke’s Travels from India to England, 
page 52.) ; 
This extract especially illustrates the passage in 
Numb. xx. 17,19 :—* We will not drink of the water 
of the wells:—If I and my cattle drink of thy water, 
then will IT pay for it.’—This is always expected ; 
and though Edom might, in friendship, have let his 
brother Israel drink gratis, had he recollected their 
consanguinity, yet Israel did not insist on such ac- 
commodation. How strange would it sound among 
us, if a person in travelling should propose to pay 
for drinking water from the wells by the road-side ! 
Nevertheless, still stronger is the expression, Lam. v. 
4: “We have drank our own water for money ;” we 
bought it of our foreign rulers, although we were 
the natural proprietors of the wells which furnish- 
ec it. 
WHEAT is the principal and most valuable hind 
of grain for the service of man, ands produced in 
almost any part of the world. It is comprehended 
under the general name of grain or corn. See 
Corn. : 
WICKED, vicious, sinful. “The wicked one,” 
taken absolutely, is generally put for the devil: “ De- 
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liver us from the wicked or evil one” (Matt. vi. 13.); 
“Then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away 
that which was sown in his heart,’ Matt. xiii. 19. 
The evil day (Ephes. vi. 13.) is the day of temptation, 
or trial; the day in which one is most in danger of 
doing evil. The evil eye signifies jealousy, envy, or 
sordid niggardliness, being opposed to liberality and 
charity. Or it may denote a grudging or malign as- 
pect. In the Hast, they believe the eye to have great 
powers of striking the party looked on; and perhaps 
the } hrase alludes to this: a mischievous, malignant, 
injurious direction of the eye ; eye-shot, as our poets 
speak, “darting malignant fires.” 

WIDOW. Widowhood, as well as barrenness, 
was a kind of shame and reproach in Israel. Isaiah 
(liv. 4.) says, “Thou shalt forget the shame of thy 
youth, [passed in celibacy and barrenness,] and shalt 
not remember the reproach of thy widowhood any 
more.” It was presumed, that a woman of merit 
and reputation might have found a husband, either 
in the family of her deceased husband, if he died 
childless, (see Marrrace,) or in some other family, 
if he had left children. - It is true, indeed, that a 
widow was commended, who, from affection to her 
first husband, declined a second marriage, and con- 
tinued in mourning and widowhood, as was the case 
of Judith. 

It was thought the greatest misfortune that could 
happen to a man, to die, and not be bewailed by his 
widow ; that is, without receiving the solemn hon- 
ors of sepulture, of which the tears and praises of 
the widow made achief part. The wicked and his 
children shall die, says Job, “and their widows shall 
not mourn for them,” (chap. xxvii. 15.) and the 
psalmist, speaking of the lamentable death of Hophni 
and Phinehas, observes, as a great disaster, that they 
were not bewailed by their widows, Ps. Ixxviii. 64. 

God frequently recommends to his people to be 
very careful in relieving the widow and orphan, 
Exod. xxii. 22; Deut. x. 18; xiv. 29, et passim. Paul 
would have us honor widows that are widows in- 
deed, and desolate; (1 Tim. v. 3, &c.) that is, the 
bishop should have a great regard for them, and sup- 
ply them in their necessity ; for this is often signified 
by the verb to honor. God forbids his high-priest to 
marry a woman who is either a widow, or divorced, 
Lev. xxi. 14. 

Formerly there were widows in the Christian 
church, who, because of their poverty, were placed 
on the list of persons to be provided for at the ex- 
pense of the church. There were others, who had 
certain employments in the church ; as, to visit sick 
women, to assist women at baptism, and to do several 
things which decency would not permit to the other 
sex. Paul did not allow any woman to be chosen 
into this number, unless she were threescore years 
old, at least, 1 Tim. v. 9. Such must have been mar- 
ried but once ; must have produced sufficient testi- 
mony of their good works; must have given good 
education to their children; must have exercised 
hospitality, washed the feet of the saints, and bestow- 
ed succor on the miserable and afflicted. He for- 
bids that young widows should be admitted among 
these, or, at least, among such as were on the church 
list for maintenance. 

WILDERNESS, see Desert. : 

WILL. Besides the common acceptation of this 
word, to signify that faculty of willing, with which 
we are endued; that is, of choosing, desiring and 
ivving, it is taken, (1.) For the absolute and immu- 
table will of God, which nothing can withstand, 
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Rom. ix. 19; Gen. ]. 19, 20; Isa. xlvi. 10. (2) For 
a will not absolute and immutable; as when Christ 
desired that the cup of his passion might pass from 
him, if such had been the will of God, Matt. xxvi. 
39. Itis not the will of God, that the wicked should 
perish : (Ezek. xviii. 23.) “Have I any pleasure at 
all that the wicked should die, saith the Lord God, 
and not that he should turn from his ways and live ?” 
But if he determine to perish, and refuse to be con- 
verted, God is not obliged to interpose, and to hinder 
him from perishing against his will. (3.) To do the 
will of God is put for keeping his law, submitting to 
his authority, Matt. vii. 21; xii. 50, Paul says, (Heb. 
x. 26.) “If we sin willingly, there remains no other 
sacrifice for sin.” In the old law, saerifices for the 
expiation of offences committed against the ceremo- 
nies of the law, were repeated as often as those 
offences were acknowledged. But, under the new 
law, those who fall voluntarily and wilfully into great 
crimes, are not to expect that Christ will come to die 


for them again: he died but once, and is not to die 
any more; neither is there to be any succeeding me- 
diator. Those who fall into great crimes, it is true, 
may always hope for pardon, or may return and re- 
pent; but this remedy and this return are not easy. 
By those voluntary crimes mentioned by Paul, many 
understand final impenitence, hardness of heart, de- 
spair, or the sin against the Holy Spirit. 

WILLOW, a very common tree, which grows in 
marshy places, with aleaf much like that of the olive. 
God commanded the Hebrews to take branches of 
the handsomest trees, particularly of the willows of 
the brook, and to bear them in their hands before the 
Lord, as a token of rejoicing, at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, Lev. xxiii. 40. 

WIMPLE, a veil or hood. But the Hebrew 
nn-vn signifies, properly, a broad and large mantle or 
shawl. So in Ruth iii. 15, Boaz gives Ruth six meas- 
ures of barley, which she carries away in her mit- 
pahhath or mantle, not veil as in the English tansla- 
tion. So in Isa, iii. 22. R. 

WINDS. [From the Calendar of Palestine, by 
Buble, inserted under the article Canaan, (p. 240,) it 
appears, that the winds which most commenly pre- 
vailin Palestine are from the western quarter, more 
usually, perhaps from the south-west. This is also 
supported by the reports of intelligent travellers. 
The Rev. E. Smith, American missionary in the East, 
now (July 1832) on a visit to his native country, re- 
cently confirmed this statement to the writer; remark- 
ing, also, that a north wind not unfrequently arises, 
which, as in ancient days, is still the sure harbinger of 
fair weather ; illustrating the truth of the observation 
in Proy. xxv. 23, “The north wind driveth away rain.” 
(For the tempestuous wind called Eurociypon, see 
that article.) ; 

But the principal object which we have here in 
view is the Kddim or East Winp of the Scriptures, 
which is represented as blasting and drying up the 
fruits, (Gen. xl. 6; Ezek. xvii. 10; xix. 12, &c.) and 
also as blowing with great violence, Ps. xlvili. 7; 
Ezek. xxvii. 26; Jonah iv. 8, &c. It is also the 
“horrible tempest,” properly glow-wind, 31 yds, of Ps. 
xi. 6. This is a sultry and oppressive wind blowing 
from the south-east, and prevailing only in the hot 
and dry months of summer. Coming thus from the 
vast Arabian desert, it seems to increase the heat and 
drought of the season, and produces universal lan- 
guor and relaxation. Mr. Smith, who experienced 
its effects during the summer, at Beyrout, describes it 


as possessing the same qualities and characteristics, 
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gs the Sirocco which he had felt at Malta, and which 
also prevails in Sicily and Italy; except that the Si- 
rocco, in passing over the sea, acquires great damp- 
ness. The Sirocco is described by Brydone, as re- 
sembling a blast of burning steam from the mouth of 
an oven; ina few minutes those exposed to it find 
every fibre relaxed in an extraordinary manner. 
This wind is more or less violent, and of longer or 
shorter duration at different times; seldom lasting 
more than 36 or 40 hours; and, notwithstanding its 
scorching heat, it has never been known to produce 
epidemical disorders, or to do any injury to the health 
of the people. These characteristics, except the 
dampuess, apply entirely to the east wind of Pales- 
tine, which is dry and withering. 

Many interpreters, however, have chosen to refer 
the kddim, or east wind of the Scriptures, to the oft 
described wind of the desert, called by the Arabs 
Simoom, (Semoom, Samoom, or Smoum,) by the Turks 
Samiel, and in Egypt Camsin; which has loug re- 
tained the cheracter of a pestilential wind, suddenly 
overtaking travellers and caravans in the deserts, and 
almost instantly destroying them by its poisonous and 
suffocating breath. ‘The result, however of the re- 
searches of more modern and judicious travellers, 
seems to show, that the former accounts of the de- 
structive power of this wind have been, at least, much 
exaggerated ; and that the authors of these accounts 
either had their credulity imposed upon by the Arabs, 
or else have described certain facts in such a way, as 
to impart to them a coloring and cause them to make 
an impression, which the naked facts themselves 
would not warrant. 

Among writers of this class, we may probably reck- 
on with justice Mr. Bruce and sir R. K. Porter. The 
latter has every where given the first accounts which 
he received from by-standers, as matters of fact; 
without ever seeming himself to have any question 
of their correctness, and usually without even indi- 
cating that they are not matters of his own personal 
knowledge or experience. In 1830 and 1831, Messrs. 
Smith and Dwight, American missionaries, travelled 
in Armenia over much of the same ground as this 
writer; and they do not hesitate to affirm that his 
accounts are, in general, to be received with great dis- 
trust, and that not a few of his statements are in 
direct variance with the reality. In regard to Mr. 
Bruce, it is well known, that his book was generally 
considered, on the first appearance of it, as a mere ro- 
mance; later travellers, however, have confirmed the 
accuracy of his general accounts, i. e. they have estab- 
lished the fact, that his work has a broad basis of 
truth at the bottom; while it is well understood, that 
in filling up the details he drew largely from his im- 
agination ;—not perhaps with the design of stating 
any thing which he did not suppose to be true; but 
partly in consequence of that tendency to exaggera- 
tion and high coloring, which is the characteristic of 
so many minds; and partly, no doubt, from the cir- 
cumstance, that his narrative was first written out, 
sixteen years after the events therein described, when 
the whole had become to him, in a measure, like a 
dream. Mr. Salt, in his Travels in Abyssinia, has 


produced some strong instances, on the part of Bruce, . 


of aberration from strict veracity and manly frankness. 
After these prefatory remarks, we proceed to give 
the accounts of the Simoom as finished by various 
vellers, placing that of sir R. K. Porter first, as 
ing, although one of the latest, yet, probably, one of 

the most exaggerated. ; 
4t Bagdad, October 9, 1518, sir R. K. Porter informs 
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us, (Travels, vol. ii. p. 229.) the master of the khan 
“told me, that they consider October the first month 
of their autumn, and feel it delightfully cool in com- 
parison with July, August and September; for that 
during forty days of the two first-named summer 
months, the hot wind blows from the desert, 
and its effects ure often destructive. Its title 
is very appropriate, being called the Samiel, or 
Baude Semoom, the pestilential wind. It does not 
come in continued long currents, but in gusts at dif- 
ferent intervals, each blast lasting several minutes, and 
passing along with the rapidity of lighting. No one 
dare stir from their houses while this invisible flame 
is sweeping over the face of the country. Previous 
to its approach, the atmosphere becomes thick and 
suffocating, and appearing particularly dense near the 
horizon, gives suflicient warning of the threatened 
mischief. ‘Though hostile to human life, it is so far 
from being prejudicial to the vegetable creation, that 
a continuance of the Samiel tends to ripen the fruits. 
I inquired what became of the cattle during such a 
plague, and was told they were seldom touched 
by it. It seems strange that their lungs should be so 
perfectly insensible to what seems instant destruction 
to the breath of man; but so it is, and they are regu- 
larly driven down to water at the customary times of 
day, even when the blasts are at the severest. The 
people who attend them are obliged to plaster their 
own faces and other parts of the body usually ex- 
posed to the air, with a sort of muddy clay, which in 
general protects them from its most malignant effects, 
The periods of the winds’ blowing are generally from 
noon till sunset; they cease almost entirely during 
the night ; and the direction of the gust is always from 
the north-east. When it has passed over, a sul- 
phuric, and indeed loathsome, smell, like putridity, 
remains for a long time. The poison which oceca- 
sions, this smell must be deadly; for if any unforta- 
nate traveller, too far from shelter, meet the blast, he 
falls immediately ; and, in a few minutes his flesh be- 
comes almost black, while both it and his bones at 
once arrive at so extreme a state of corruption, that 
the smallest movement of the body would separate 
the one from the other.” 

It is but justice to sir R. K. Porter to say, that his 
account of the Simoom tallies entirely with that given 
by Chardin in his Travels in Persia, Both travellers 
doubtless drew from similar sources—the stories of 
the common people. Chardin says, (Travels, vol. iii. 
p. 286. edit. of Langlés,) that “this wind blows with a 
great noise, appears red and inflamed, and kills those 
persons whom it overtakes by a kind of suffocation. 
The most remarkable eflect of it is, not so much that 
it causes death, as that the bodies of those who are 
destroyed by it are dissolved or corrupted, without 
losing either their form or color; so that one would 
suppose, they were merely asleep; but if he takes 
hold of a member, it separates from the body and 
remains in his hand.” Chardin then relates sev- 
eral instances of this kind which he had heard of. 

The following extract is from D’Obsonville’s “ Es- 
says, &c, on the East :” “Some enlightened travellers 
have seriously written, that every individual who falls 
a victim to this infection, is immediately reduced to 
ashes, though apparently only asleep ; and that when 
taken hold of to be awakened by passengers, the 
limbs part from the body and remain in the hand, 
Such travellers would evidently not have taken these 
tales on hearsay, if they had paid a proper attention 
to other facts, which they either did, or ought to have 
heard. Experience proves, that animals, by pressing 
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their nostrils to the earth, and men, by covering their | ascend ; [see the extract from Riippell below ;] yet 1 


heads in their mantles, have nothing to fear from 
these meteors. This demonstrates the impossibility, 
that a poison, which can ouly penetrate the most del- 
icate parts of the brain or lungs, should calcine the 
skin, flesh, nerves and bones, I acknowledge these 
accounts are had from the Arabs themselves ; but 
their picturesque and extravagant expressions are a 
kind of imaginary coin, to know the true value of 
which requires some practice.” “I have twice had 
an opportunity of considering the effect of these 
siphons, with some attention. I shall relate simply 
what I have seen in the case of a merchant and two 
travellers, who were struck during their sleep, and 
died on the spot. I ran to see if it was possible to 
afford them any succor, but they were already dead, 
the victims of an interior suflocating fire. There 
were apparent signs of the dissolution of their fluids ; 
a kind of serous matter issued from the nostrils, 
mouth and ears; and in something more than 
an hour, the whole body was in the same state. 
Hlowever, as, according to their custom, they [the 
Arabs] were diligent to pay them the last duties of 
humanity, I cannot affirm that the putrefaction was 
more or less rapid than usual in that country. As 
to the meteor itself, it may be examined with impu- 
nity at the distance of three or four fathoms ; and the 
country people are only afraid of being surprised by it 
when they are asleep ; neither are such accidents very 
common, for these siphons are only seen during two 
or three months of the year; and as their approach 
is felt, the camp-guards and the people awake, are 
always very careful to rouse those that sleep, who 
also have a general habit of covering their faces with 
their mantles.” 

All these accounts bear, upon the face of them, 
the stamp of exaggeration. But this is not all. Of 
the accounts of Chardin, Mr. Morier, well known as 
a judicious observer, remarks, in speaking of this 
very passage, (p. 63.) “On inquiry, we learned that 
the present inhabitants of these countries [around the 
Persian gulf] know nothing of the fatal effects of this 
wind upon those who are exposed to it, and of which 
this traveller [Chardin] adduces examples. ‘The 
Sam-wind occasions great devastation in this region, 
as I was informed, and is especially destructive to the 
vegetation. About six years before, this wind blew 
during all the summer months, and scorched all the 
grain, then nearly ripe, in sucb a manner, that no ani- 
mal would touch a leaf ora kernel of it.” This account 
is far more probable in itself, apart from the well-known 
character of the writer; and it is also sustained by 
the following extract from the Journal of Mr. Jackson, 
who made the over-land journey from India to Eng- 
landin 1797. This writer gives the following account 
of this wind, which is probably very near the truth. 
When on the Tigris, about five days’ Journey from 
Bagdad, (in the same region as sir R. K. Porter,) he 
remarks: “I had here an opportunity of observing 
the progress of the bot winds, called by the natives 
Samiel, which sometimes proves very destructive, par- 
ticularly at this season. They are most dangerous 
between twelve and three o’clock, when the atmos- 
phere is at its greatest degree of heat. Their force 
entirely depends on the surface over which they 
pass. If it be over a desert, where there is no vegeta- 
tion, they extend their dimensions with amazing ve- 
locity, and then their progress is sometimes to wind- 
ward; if over grass, or any other vegetation, they 
soon diminish and lose much of their force; if over 
water, they lose a'l their electrical force, and 


lave sometimes felt their effects across the river 
where it was at least amile broad. An instance lap- 
pened here. Mr. Stephens, a fellow traveller, was 
bathing in the river, having on a pair of Turkish 
drawers. On his return from the water, there came 
a hot wind across the river, which made his drawers 
and himself perfectly dry tn an instant. Had such a 
circumstance been related to him by another person, 
he declared he could not have believed it. I was 
present and felt the force of the hot wind, but should 
otherwise have been as incredulous as Mr. Stephens.” 
(p. 81. 

We cere here the account of Niebuhr, as being 
one of the most full and trustworthy, and as relating 
also to the same Asiatic regions. It will be perceived, 
however, that this is the result, not of his own ob- 
servations, but of his inquiries ameng the Arabs ; and 
that although according in the chief points with the 
descriptions of Porter and Chardin, the language is, 
nevertheless, much more moderate. The sugg¢stions 
also occasionally thrown in, accord well with the 
character of this most sober and judicious of all 
travellers. He is speaking of the region around the 
Persian gulf, Bagdad, &c. (Descr. of Arab. p. 7. Germ. 
edit.) “The hot season is called by the Arabs, so far 
as I can learn, Smim, [Simoom,] Just as we call the 
same period, dog-days, and as the Egyptians also call 
their hot season, Camsin. In these months there 
are occasional instances at Bassora, though seldom, 
of persons in the street, both in the city and en the 
way to Zobier, falling down and dying from the heat ; 
indeed mules also are said to have died of the heat 
out of the city. 

“Of the poisonous wind Sam, Smiim, Samicl, or 
Saméli, according to the pronunciation of the Arabs, of 
whom | inquired about it, one bears most in the desert 
between Bassora, Bagdad, Aleppo and Mecca. —Itis 
said also not to be unknown in some districts of Per- 
sia and India, and also in Spain. This wind is alsa 
to be feared only in the hottest summer months. It 
is said always to come from the great desert; indeed 
they say that the Simoom, ({ am not sure whether 
the poisonous one is meant,) at Mecca, comes from 
the east, at Bagdad, from the west, at Bassorah, from 
the north-west, and at Surat, from the north. At 
Cairo, the hottest wind comes over the Libyan desert, 
and consequently from the south-west. As the Arabs 
of the desert are accustomed to a pure atmosphere, it 
is said that some among them are so keen-scented as 
to distinguish the fatal Simoom by its sulphureus smell. 
Another token of this wind is said to be, that the 
whole atmosphere, in the quarter whence it blows. 
becomes of a reddish hue. Since, however, a wind 
moving regularly forwards has less power near the 
surface of the earth, being somewhat hindered and 
broken perhaps by hills, and rocks, and bushes, and 
also by the evaporation from the ground, it is there- 
fore usual for persons to throw themselves upon the 
earth when they perceive the approach of the Si- 
moom. Nature also is said to have taught the beasts. 
to hold their heads to the earth in like circumstances. 
One of my servants was overtaken by this wind, in 
a caravan on the way from Bassorah to Aleppo. 
Some of the Arabs cried out in time for them all to 
throw themselves on the ground, and none of these 
who did this received any injury. But some of the 
caravan, and among them a French surgeon, who 
wished to examine this phenomenon more closely, 
were too secure, and in consequence died. Some- 
times years are said to elapse, during which there ~ 
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appears no trace of the poisonous Simoom on the 
way between Bassorah and Aleppo. 

* According to the Arabs, both men and beasts are 
suffocated by this wind, in the same manner as by 
the ordinary hot wind, of which I have spoken above. 
When the heat of the season is extraordinarily great, 
there comes sometimes a slight blast which is still 
hotter; and when men or beasts have already be- 
come so weak as almost to perish from the heat, it 
would seem that this additional degree of heat, though 
small, takes away their breath entircly. In the ease 
of those who are suflvcated by this wind, or, as they 
say, whose heart has burst, it is said that the blood 
starts froin the nose and ears sometimes in two hours 
after death. Their bodies are said to remain a long 
tine warm, to swell, to turn blue and green, and, if’ 
the attempt is made to raise them by the leg or arm, 
} this separates itself at once, Some profess to have 

observed, that those who are not previously so weak- 
ened, usually suffer less; and hence, in a large cara- 
van, sometimes not more than four or five huve died 
on the spot, while others have lived several hours, 
and some have even beeu restored by refreshing cor- 
dials. The Arabs, it is said, take with them leeks 


and raisins upon their journeys, and by means of 


‘hese have often relieved persons who w ‘re well nigh 
suffocated, 

“After this description of the Simoom, it will 
readily be supposed, that I had no great inclination 
tu make the experiment proposed in the 24th question 
of professor Michaelis. And even if I had kept every 
thing in readiness for this purpose, my trouble would 
all have been in vain, for J have myself never met with 
| this wind.” 

eongueending extracts relate chiefly to the interior 
of Arabia and Asia; those which follow refer more 
to Africa, and the southern coast of Arabia. The 
first which we shall give, go to show that the Simoom 
has in general the same bad name in these regious as 

\ in other places. J ; 
Maillet, in speaking of the grent Hadj, or annual 
~ earayan of pilgrims from Egypt to Mecca, remarks: 
. (Let. xiv. p. 232.) “If the north wind happens to 
fail, and, that from the south comes in its place, 
which, however, is rather uncommon, then the whole 
‘caravan is so sickly and exhausted, that three or four 
hundred persons are wont to lose their lives; and 
even greater numbers, as fifteen hundred ; of whom 
the greatest part are stifled on the spot, by the fire and 
dust of which this fatal wind seems to be composed.” 
The same writer, in giving an account of the dan- 
gers attending the caravans that pass between Egypt 
and Nubia, further remarks: (Lett. dern. p. 218.) 
“The danger is infinitely greater when the south 
! wind happens to blow in these deserts. The least 
mischief it produces is the making dry their 
leather bottles, or goat skins filled with water, which 
* they are obliged to carry with them in these journeys, 
and by this means depriving both man and beast of 
ee aah ly velief they have against its violent heats. 
‘This wint which the Arabs call poisonous, stifles on 
the spot taose that are unfortunate enough to breathe 
in it; sot 


ee 


that to guard against its pernicious effects, 
»bliged to throw themselves speedily on the 

heir face close to these burning sands, 

) they are surrounded, and to cover their 
some cloth or carpet, lest, in respiration, 

d suck i thes deadly quality which every 
S it. ca Leer ought even to think them- 
xy when this wind, which is always, 
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ties of sand witha whirling motion, which, darkening 
the air, renders their guides incapable of discerning 
their way. Sometimes whole caravans have been 
buried by this means under the sand, with which this 
Wind is trequently charged.” 

The next traveller whom we quote is Mr. Bruce, 
who speaks more in detail, and professes to give the 
results of his own personal experience. On the 
general character of his work, and the degree of con 
fidence to be placed in the accuracy of his narratives, 
we have made some remarks above. (p. 927.) His 
account is as follows :— 

“On the 16th, at half-past ten, we left El Mout 
At eleven o’clock, while we contemplated with great 
pleasure the rugged top of Chiggré, to which we 
were fast approaching, and where we were to solace 
ourselves with plenty of good water, Idris cried out, 
‘Fall upou your faces, for here is the Simoom! I 
saw from the 8S. E. a haze come, in color like the 
purple part of the rainbow, but not so compressed or 
thick. It did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, 
and was about twelve feet high from the ground. It 
was a kind of blush upon the air, and it moved very 
rapidly, for I scarce could turn to fall upon the 
ground, with my bead to the northward, when I felt 
the heat of its current plainly upon my face. We 
all lay flat on the ground, as if dead, till Idris told us 
it was, blown over. The meteor, or purple haze, 
which I saw, was indeed passed, but the light air that 
still blew was of heat to threaten suffocation. For 
my part, I found distinctly in my breast that I had 
imbibed a part of it, nor was I free of an asthmatic 
sensation, till 1 had been some: months in Italy, 
at the baths of Poretta, near two years after- 
wards. A universal despondency had taken pos- 
session of our people. They ceased to speak to 
one another, and when they did, it was in whispers, 
by which IL easily guessed that they were mcereas- 
ing each others’ fears, by vain suggestions, caleu- 
lated to sink each other’s spirits still further... . This 
phenomenon of the Simoom, unexpected by us, 
though foreseen by Idris, caused us all to relapse into 
our former despondency. It still continued to blow, 
so as to exhaust us entirely, though the blast was so 
weak as scarcely would have raised a leaf from the 
ground. At twenty minutes before five, the Simoom 
ceased, and a comfortable and cooling breeze came 
by starts from the north.” (Vol. iv. p. 558, 559.) 

“We had no sooner got into the plains than we 
felt great symptoms of the Simoom, and about a 
quarter before twelve, our prisoner first, and then 
Idris, cried out, The Simoom! the Simoom! My cu 
riosity would not suffer me to fall down without look 
ing behind me; about due south, a little to the east, 
I saw the colored haze as before. It seemed now to 
be rather less compressed, and to have with it ashade 
of blue. The edges of it were not defined as those 
of the former; but like a very thin smoke, with about 
a yard in the middle tinged with those colors. We 
all fell upon our faces, and the Simoom passed with 
a gentle ruffling wind. It continued to blow in this 
manner till near three o’clock; so that we were all 
taken ill at night, and scarcely strength was left us to 
load the camels.” (Vol. iv. p. 581.) 

“'The Simoom with the wind at S. E. immediately 
followed the wind at N. and the usual despondency 
that always accompanied it. The blue meteor, with 
which it began passing over us about twelve, and the 
ruffling wind that followed it, continued till near two 
Silence, and a desperate, kind of indifference about 
were the immediate effects upon us; and I be- 
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gan, seeing the condition of my camels, to fear we were 
all doomed to a sandy grave, and to contemplate it 
with some degree of resignation. 

“T here began to provide for the worst. I saw the 
fate of our camels fast approaching, and that our men 
grew weak in proportion: our bread, too, began to 
fail us, although we had plenty of camel’s flesh in its 
stead ; our water, though to all appearance we were 
to find it more frequently than in the beginning of 
our journey, was nevertheless brackish, and scarce 
served the purpose to quench our thirst; and above 
all, the dreadful Simoom had perfectly exhausted 
our strength, and brought upon us a degree of cow- 
ardice and langnor, that we struggled with in vain.” 
(Vol. v. p. 583, 584.) 

Such js the strongest evidence which is or can be 
brought forward, to establish the poisonous qualities 
of the Simoom, or wind of the desert. We must 
now reverse the picture, and produce the evidence to 
show that all these stories probably rest either upon 
the credulity of the writers, or on a spirit of exag- 
geration. Our first witness is Burckhardt, who lived 
and travelled, from 1810 to 1817 inclusive, in Syria, 
Arabia, and the countries between these, in Egypt, 
Nubia, Soudan, &c.—in all the countries indeed in 
which, according to the foregoing accounts, the Si- 
moom is said to be prevalent. He was, moreover, 
thoroughly acquainted with the language, and travel- 
Jed every where as a native, which of course gave him 
far greater facilities of obtaining information than 
fall to the lot of other Europeans. His good judg- 
ment and extreme accuracy are every where appa- 
rent, and are also vouched for by all subsequent 
travellers. In describing his journey across the 
great Nubian desert, in 1814, the same which Mr. 
Bruce crossed, he gives the results of all his obser- 
vations upon the Simoom, in the following manner :— 

“ March 22, 1814.—At the end of five hours we 
halted ina Wady. The wind was still southerly. I 
again inquired, as I had often done before, whether 
my companions had often experienced the Semown, 
which we translate by the poisonous blast of the 
desert, but which is nothing more than a violent 
south-east wind. ‘They answered in the affirmative, 
but none had ever known an instance of its having 
proved fatal. Its worst effect is, that it dries up the 
water in the skins, and so far endangers the travel- 
ler’s safety. In these southern countries, however, 
{Nubia,] water-skins are made of very thick cow- 
leather, which are almost impenetrable to the Se- 
moum. In Arabia and Egypt, on the contrary, the 
skins of sheep or goats are used for this purpose ; and 
1 [afterwards] witnessed the effect of a Semoum 
upon them, in going from Tor to Suez, in 1815, when 
in one morning a third of the conteuts of a full water- 
skin was evaporated. I have repeatedly been ex- 
posed to the hot wind, in the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts, in Upper Egyptand Nubia. The hottest and 
most violent I ever experienced was at Suakin, [on 
the Nubian coast of the Red sea,] yet, even there, I 
felt no particular inconvenience from it, although ex- 
posed to allits fury in the open plain. For my own 
part, lam PERFECTLY CONVINCED, that all the stories 
which travellers, or the inhabitants of the towns of 
Egypt and Syria, relate of the Semoum of the desert, 
are greatly exaggerated ; and I never could hear of a 
SINGLE WELL AUTHENTICATED INSTANCE of tts having 
proved mortal, either to man or beast. 'The fact is, that 
the Bedouins, when questioned on the subject, often 
frighten the towns-people with tales of men,and even 
of whole caravan’, having perished by the effects of 
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the wind; when, upon close inquiry, made oy sortie 
person whom they find not ignorant of the desert, 
they will state the plain truth, J never observed that 
the Semoum blows close to the ground, as commonly 
supposed, but always observed the whole atmos- 
phere appear as if in a state of combustion ; the dust 
and sand are carried high into the air, which assumes 
a reddish, or bluish, or yellowish tint, according to the 
nature and color of the ground, from which the dust 
arises. The yellow, however, always, more or less, 
predominates. In looking through a glass of a light 
yellow color, one may form a pretty correct idea of 
the appearance of the air, as | observed it during a 
stormy Semoum at Esne, in Upper Egypt, in May, 
1813. The Semoum is not always accompanied by 
whirlwinds ; in its less violent degree, it will blow for 
hours with little force, although with oppressive heat ; 
when the whirlwind raises the dust, it then increases 
several degrees in heat. In the Semoum at Esne, 
the thermometer mounted to 121° in the shade; but 
the air seldom remains longer than a quarter of an 
hour in this state, or longer than the whirlwind lasts. 

“The most disagreeable effect of the Semoum on 
man is, that it stops perspiration, dries up the palate, 
and produces great restlessness. I never saw any per- 
son lie down flat upon his face, to escape its pernicious 
blast, as Bruce describes himself to have done in 
crossing this very desert; but during the whirlwinds, 
the Arabs often hide their faces with their cloaks, 
and kneel down near their camels, to prevent the 
sand or dust from hurting their eyes. Camels are 
always much distressed, not by the heat, but by the 
dust blowing into their large, prominent eyes. ‘They 
turn round and endeavor to screen themselves by 
holding down their heads; but this I never saw 
them do, except in case of a whirlwind, however 
intense the heat of the atmosphere might be. In 
June, 1813, going from Esne to Siout, a violent 
Semoum overtook me upon the plain, between Far- 
shioutand Berdys. Iwas quite alone, mounted upon 
a light-footed Hedjin. When the whirlwind arose, 
neither house nor tree was in sight, and while I was 
endeavoring to cover my face with my handkerchief, 
the beast was made unruly by the + tent of dust 
thrown into its eyes, and the terrible noise of the 
wind, and set off at a furiousgallop. I lost the reins 
and received a heavy fall; and not being able to see 
ten yards before me, I remained wrapped up in my 
cloak on the spot where IJ fell, until the wind abated, 
when, pursuing my dromedary, I found it at a great 
distance, quietly standing near a low shrub, the 
branches of which afforded some shelter to its 
eyes. 

ve Bruce has mentioned the moving pillars of sand 
in this desert; but although none such oecurred 
during my passage, I do’ not presume to question his 
veracity on this head. The Arabs told me that there 
are often whirlwinds of sand, and I have repeatedly 
passed through districts of moving sands, which the 
slightest wind can raise. I remember to have seen 
columns of sands moving about like water-spouts, in 
the desert, on the banks of the Euphrates, and have 
seen, at Jaka, terrible effects from a sudden wind ; I 
therefore very easily credit their occasional appear- 
ance in the Nubian desert, although I doubt of their 
endangering the safety of travellers.” (Travels in 
Nubia, &c. Lond. 1819, p. 204—6. 

A later and not less respectable traveller is M 
Riippell, of Franckfort, who is still living, (1882,) and 
with whom the writer of these lines had the pleasure 
of a personal interview. He first visite? Egypt, ani 
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Arabia Petreea, in the years 1817 and 1818; but re- 
turned to Europe in this latter year, in order to make 
the necessary preparations in order to examine those 
and the adjacent regions in amore scientific manner. 
He pursued the necessary studies, both in natural 


sages oe and natural history, at the university of 


avia, under the general advice and direction of the 
celebrated astronomer, baron Von Zach; and pro- 
cured also an apparatus of astronomical and other 
instruments. 


and travel in that country, in Nubia, Kordofan, and 
south-western Arabia, until the middle of 1827. His 
remarks upou the wind of the desert are contained in 
the following extract, and are those of a scientific 
observer :— 

“During the march from Suez to Cairo, I had 
opportunity to make a meteorological observation, 
which surprised me, and which may perhaps lead to 
interesting results. It was on the 21st of May, 1822, 
at the distance of seven hours {about 22 miles] from 
Cairo, that we were overtaken by the violent south 
wind, of which former travellers have given the 
most strange and incredible accounts. Not long 
after suurise, after we had had during the night a 
light wind from the north-east, there sprung up a 
fresh breeze from the south-south-east, which by de- 

rees increased to a violent gale. Clouds of dust 
Wed the whole atmosphere to such a degree, that 
one could recognize nothing fifty paces off; not 
even acamel was to be distinguished at this distance, 
-Along the surface of the earth there was a constant 
crackling, which I supposed to arise from the rolling 
sand, which the wind lashed so impetuously. All 
those parts of our bodies which were turned towards 
the wind, were uncommouly heated ; and we expe- 
rienced an unusual feeling of pain, somewhat like 
the pricking of needles, accompanied by a peculiar 
sound. I supposed, at first, that this feeling of pain 
in the exposed parts of the body, was caused by the 
small stones which were borne along by the tempest 
and hurled against us; and in order to judge of the 
size of these stones, I attempted to catch some of 
them with my cap; but how great was my surprise, 
when I found 1 could not succeed in obtaining a 
‘single one of these supposed stones. I nowremarked, 
for the first time, that this painful feeling in the skin 
was not caused by the stroke of any such stones or 
sand, but was rather the effect of some invisible 
physical power, which I could compare only with 
the passing off of a stream of electric fluid. After 
this first conjecture, I began to observe more closely 
the phenomena around me. I noticed, that our hair 
became more or less erect; and that the pricking 
in in the skin was especially perceptible in the 
Joints and at the extremities, just as if I had been 
exposed to an electric shock upon an isolated stool. 
In order to convince myself entirely, that this feeling 
of pain did not arise from the stroke of stones or 
eat stretched a sheet of paper, and held it against 
the wind. The smallest stone or grain of sand, and 
even the dust itself, would have been distinctly per- 
ceptible to the ear or eye; but nothing of this took 
place. The surface of the paper remained un- 
~ changed and noiseless. I now stretched out my arm, 
and the king pain was immediately increased at 
the extremities of my fingers. These observations 
led me very strongly to conjecture, that the violent 
wind known in Egypt by the name of Camsin, is 
either ac by alarge quantity of tke eleetric 
is occasioned by the motion of 


Thus prepared, he arrived in Egypt | 
in the beginning of 1822, and continued to reside | 
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the dry sand in the desert. Hence the thick clouds 
of dust which accompany this wind, consisting of 
isolated atoms of sand, which for days darken the 
sun in a cloudless sky. In this way one could per 
haps explain how this wind might, through its 
electrical properties, sometimes prove fatal to cara- 
vans, as has been related by some travellers. J must, 
however, here remark, that in the countries through 
which I have travelled, ] nave NEVER HEARD THE 
LEAST HINT OF ANY SUCH ACCIDENT. At any rate, 
the supposition that such a calamity might be occa- 
sioned by the caravan’s being buried under the sand, 
is most ridiculous. 

“The Camsin, or gale from the south-east, usually 
blows in Egypt two or three days at a time, with 
less violence, however, during the night. It occurs 
only in the interval between the middle of April and 
the middle of June; hence its Arabic name, which 
signifies fifty, or the fifty days’ wind. It is much to 
be wished, that scientific travellers, provided with the 
proper instruments, may subject the electrical quality 
of this wind toan accurate examination ; but for this 
purpose it would be necessary to select some other 
station than Cairo, or any other inhabited place, 
where, in consequence of the vicinity of trees, or 
houses, or towers, the electricity of the air would 
be already weakened or lost. The ebserver of the 
Camsin must betake himself to the midst of the 
desert, far from all running or standing water, 
where the wind shows itself in its full strength; and 
there may he with certainty expect, that his investi- 
gations will lead to interesting and important results.” 
(Reisen, Franckf. 1829, p, 269—272.) 

In a note appended to this passage, M. Riippell 
further remarks: “I had myself opportunity, a year 
afterwards, to make some investigations in Dongola, 
respecting the electricity which accompanies violent 
gales in Africa. It was during a gale which occurred 
in that province, on the 7th of April, 1823. The 
instrument employed was the common Voltaic straw- 
electrometer. On the first experiment, at 8 o’clock 
A. M. while it was blowing violently from N. N. W. 
[from the great African desert, ] and the thermometer 
stood at 16° of Reaumur, [68° Fahr.] the electrici- 
ty of the air was at its maximum ; the straw instantly 
touched the sides of the bottle. The electricity was 
negative. At 10 o’clock, during a whirlwind, with 
the like temperature, the electrometer showed ten 
degrees, and that positive. About 12 o’clock, the 
wind had somewhat abated; the thermometer stood 
at 18°, [724°,] and the electrometer showed only four 
degrees, negative. Afterwards, as the wind abated 
more, the electricity of the air disappeared entirely.” 

To these statements of Burckhardt and Riippell, it 
is almost unnecessary to add, that they are confirmed 
by the oral testimony of the American missiona- 
ries, who have visited those regions. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Smith, in particular, stated expressly to the editor, 
that so far as his opportunities of experience and 
inquiry, in Egypt and Palestine, had extended, the 
views given by Burckhardt were entirely correct. 
We must, therefore, it would seem, abandon the long 
prevalent idea of the poisonous nature of the hot 
wind of the desert; while it may no doubt be true, 
that individuals, previously exhausted by the heat of 
the season, have sunk under the augmented heat of 
this wind, in the manner described above by Niebuhr ; 
and as is, also, not very seldom the case in the more 
sultry days even of our own clime. In the caravans, 
too, which cross these arid wastes, there are always 
more or less who are feeble and languid,eand whe 
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thus may be easily overcome, and perish by a greater 
degree of heat, and especially by a sudden augmen- 
tation of it through a sultry wind. The great Hadj 
route, across the desert E] Tyh, is strewed with the 
bones of animals, and studded with the graves of 
pilgrims, that have died on the ronte, from fatigue, 
exhaustion, disease, &c. but not in general from 
any fatal influence of the wind, or atmosphere. 
(See the extracts from Burckhardt, under Exopvus, 
p- 415.) *R. 

WINE. (See Vine, ad fin.) Hardly any sacri- 
fices were made to the Lord, without being accom- 
panied by libations of wine, Exod. xxix. 40; Numb. 
xv. 5,7. Its use, however, was forbidden to the 
priests during the time they were in the tabernacle, 
employed in the service of the altar, (Lev. x. 9.) as it 
was also to the Nazarites, Numb. vi. 3. 

Wine, or the cup in which it is contained, often 
represents the anger of God: “Thou hast made us 
drink the wine of astonishment,” Ps. lx. 3. “In the 
hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red ; 
it is full of mixture, and he poureth out of the same. 
But the dregs thereof al] the wicked shall wring them 
out and drink them,” Ps. Ixxv. 8. The Lord says to 
Jeremiah, (chap. xxv. 15.) “Take the wine-cup of 
this fury at my hand, and cause all the nations to 
whom I send thee to drink it.” 

Wine was adininistered medically to such as were 
sinking in trouble and sorrow: (Prov. xxxi: 4—6.) 
“Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine to those that be of heavy hearts.” The 
rabbins tell us, that it was customary to give wine 
and strong liquors to criminals condemned to die, at 
their execution, to stupify them, to abate their fear, 
and lull the sense of their pain. There were certain 
charitable women at Jerusalem, they say, who used 
to mix certain drugs with wine, to make it stronger, 
and more effectual] in diminishing the sense of pain. 
It is thought a mixture of this kind was offered to 
our Saviour to drink, before he was fastened to the 
cross: (Mark xv. 23.) “And they gave him to drink, 
wine mingled with myrrh ; but he received it not.” 

Wine or Hexpon (Ezek. xxvii. 18.) wasa kind of 
excellent wine, sold at the fairs of Tyre. It was 
made at Damascus. 

Wine or AstonisuMENT (Ps. Ix. 3.) may repre- 
sent the cup of God’s anger, with which he inebri- 
ates the wicked ; or rather, according to the Hebrew, 
the cup of the wine of affliction, impregnated with 
its lees; it might also be translated, wine of trem- 
bling, that produces death, that poisons, that stupifies, 
Ps. Ixxv. 8. The LXX translate it, wine that stings 
inwardly, that causes affliction, or compunction ; 
Aquila, wine of stupefaction ; Symmachus, wine of 
agitation, or disturbance. 

Wine or THE Patm-TREE (Deut. xiv. 26.) is made 
of the sap of the palm-tree, and is common in the 
East. 

Wine or Lrsation (Deut. xxxii. 38; Esth. xiv. 
17.) was the most excellent wine, poured on the vic- 
tims in the temple of the Lord. Or pure wine, 
because in libations they used no mixture. 

Wine or Uprieurness (Cant. i. 43 vii. 9; Prov. 
xxiii. 30.) is good wine, true and excellent wine. 

WING, Ala. By this word, the Hebrews under- 
stood not only the wings of birds, but also the lappet, 
skirt, or flap of a garment, the extremity of a coun- 
try, the wings of an army; figuratively and meta- 
phorically, protection-or defence. God says, that he 
has borne his people on the wings of eagles, (Exod. 
xxi. 4;seealso Deut, xxxii. 11.) that is, he had brought 
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them out of Egypt, as an eagle carries ts young ones 
under its wings. The prophet begs of God to pro- 
tect them under his wings, (Ps. xvii. 8.) and says that 
the children of men put their trust in the protection 
of his wings, Ps. xxxvi. 7. Isaiah, speaking of the 
army of the kings of Israel and Syria, who were 
coming against Judah, says, “The stretching out of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Im- 
manuel,” chap. viii. 8. 

WINTER, in Palestine, see under Canaan, p. 
240, seq. 3 

WISDOM isa word used with great latitude in 
the Scriptures, and its precise import ean only be 
ascertained by a close attention to the context. See 
Fouuy. 

1. The term wisdom is used to express the under- 
standing or knowledge of things, both human and 
divine. It is often so used in the Psalms. It was 
this wisdom which Solomon entreated and received 
of God. 

2. Itis put for ingennity, skill, dexterity ; as in the 
case of the artificers Bezaleel and Aholiab, Exod, 
XXViil. 35 xxxi. 3. 

3. Wisdom is used for subtlety, craft, stratagem, 
whether good or evil. Pharaoh dealt wisely with 
the Israelites, Exod. i. 10. Jonadab was very wise, 
i. e. subtle and crafty, 2 Sam. xiii. 3. In Proverbs, 
(xiv. 8.) it is said, “The wisdom of the prudent is to 
understand his way.” 

4. For doctrine, learning, experience, sagacity, 
Job xii. 2, 12; xxxviii. 37; Ps. ev. 22. 

5. It is put sometimes for the skill or arts of ma- 
gicians, wizards, fortune-tellers, &c. 

6. Wisdom is also the Eternal Wisdom, the Word, 
the Son of God, Prov. iii. 9; viii. 22, 23. (Compare 
also the Book « f Wisdom, vii. 22, 26; viii. xvii. 12, 
26, &e. Als’ Keclus. xxiv. 5, &e.) 

7. Wisdom of the flesh, of this world, human 
wisdom, are opposed, by Paul, to true wisdom, the 
wisdom of Christ, the wisdom of the Spirit, 1 Cor. i. 
19, &c. James also (iii. 14, &c.) speaks of a wisdom 
which is earthly, sensual, devilish, and oyposed to the 
wisdom that is from above, which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, &c. 

WISDOM, Boox or, [or, as it is also called, the 
Wisdom of Solomon. Just as the books of Tobit and 
Sirach give us a representation of the Jewish religious 
views and culture in Palestine, in the centuries next 
preceding the Christian era, so also the book of 
Wisdom does the same for the far nobler and purer 
religious culture of the Alexandrine Jews, in the 
same period. We see from this book, and from 
Philo, that a peculiar religious philosophy had formed 
itself in Alexandria among the Jews, arising out of a 
mixture of the national views, Platonic philosophy, 
and the oriental, or more especially Persian, ideas of 
dualism and emanation. The great object of the 
book is, to enforce the value of wisdom, i.e. of 
religion ; and this is done by showing that it leads 
not only to greater honor and esteem in this life, but 
to the rewards ofa future state of existence. 

Solomon is every where introduced as the speaker, 
in the first part; and it would seem to have bven the 
plan of the’ writer, that he should be the speaker 
throughout. This, however, is not the case; for in | 
the latter part, the writer often speaks of Solomon in 
the third person. From chap. xv. onward, God is 
every where addressed. ie +}. 

The book was originally written in the Alexandrine 
Greek; the style, for that of a later Jew, is uncom- 
monly good. It has in it something eloquent and 
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rhetorical, which verges sometimes towards the arti- 
ficial and pompous. ‘This is more particularly the 
case with the latter part. There is, however, along 
with this, such a variety of allusion, as to betray a 
very extensive knowledge, and especially an ac- 
quaintance with heathen learuing. 

As to the author and the time in which he wrote, 
nothing can be said definitely, except that he must 
have been a Jew of Alexandria, in the centuries next 
preceding Christ. In consequence of the similarity 
of some points in the book with the doctrines of the 
Essenes, it has been supposed that the author was of 
this sect; but there are also, in other places and re- 
spects, certain reseniblances between the Essenes and 
Alexandrians. Others, as Grotius, have assuimed 
certain interpolations from some Christian hand, viz. 
in respect to the doctrine of immortality ; but, re- 
garded more closely, the immortality of this book is 
not that of Chiristianity, inasmuch as it speaks only 
of the immortality of the pious. In a philological 


The assertion of Jerome, perhaps, deserves the most 
attention, viz. that Philo was the author. But yet, 
after all the points of close resemblance with Philo’s 
writings, there is still a difference; nor can it well 
be explained, if Philo were the author, why the book 
should not stand among his acknowledged works. 

The Latin verston of this boox, which is found in 
the Vulgate. is not by Jerome, but is of an earlier 
date. See Versions. *R. 

WITCH or Enponr, see in Samven. 

WITNESS, one who bears testimony to any thing: 
thus it is said, you are a wituess—a faithful witness 
—a false witness—God is witness, &c. Christ is 
the faithful witness ; (Rev. i. 5.) the martyr of truth 
and justice. God promises to give to his two wit- 
nesses (which some think to be Enoch and Elijah) 
the spirit of prophecy, (Rev. xi. 3.) after which (he 
says) they shall be put to death. 

The law appoints, that two or three witnesses 
should be peaieed in matters of judicature ; but not 
one witness only, Deut. xvii. 6, 7. The law con- 
demned a false witness to the same punishment as 
that he would have subjected his neighbor to, Deut. 
xix. 16—19. 

The prophets are the witnesses of our belief; they 
witness the truth of our religion, Heb. xii. 1. The 
apostles are still further witnesses of the coming, the 
mission, and the doctrine of Christ. If Christ is not 
risen, says Paul, then are we false witnesses, 1 Cor. 
xy. 15. We are wittlesses, says Peter, Acts x. 39, 
41.) of all that Jesus did in Judea; and when the 
apostles thought fit to put another in the place of 
Judas, (Acts i. 22.) they selected one who had been 
a witness of the resurrection along with themsclves. 

WIZARD, see Maerc, and IncuanrMenrs. 

WO is used in our translation where a softer 


expression would be at least equally proper: “Wo 


tosuch an one'” 1s in our language, a threat, or im- 
precation, which comprises a wish for some calamity, 
natural or judicial, to befall a person ; but this is not 
always the meaning of the word in Scripture. We 
have the expression “ Wo is me,” that is, Alas, for 
my suff ! and “Wo to the women with child, 
and those who give suck,” &c. that is, Alas, for their 
redoubled sufferings, iu times of distress! It is also 
more agreeable to the gentle character of the com- 
passionate Jesus, to consider him as lamenting the 
sufferings of any, whether person, or city, than as 
ae ies or even as denouncing, them; since his 
character of judge formed no part of is mission. If, 
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then, we should read, “Alas, for thee, Chorazin! Alas, 
for thee, Bethsaida !” we should do no injustice to the 
general sentiments of the place, or to the character ot 
the person speaking. This, however, is not the sense 
in which wo is always to be taken ; as when we read, 
“Wo to those who build houses by unrighteousness, 
and cities by blood :” wo to those who are “rebellious 
against God,” &c. in numerous passages, especially 
ofthe Old Testament. The import of this word, 
then, is in some degree qualified by the application 
of it; where it is directed against transgression, 
crime, or any enormity, it may be taken as a threat- 
ening, a malediction ; but in the words of our Lord, 
and where the subject is suffering under misfortunes, 
though not extremely wicked, a kind of lamentatory 
application of it should seem to be most proper. 

WOLF, a wild creature, very well known. The 
Scripture notices these remarkable things respecting 
the wolf: (1.) It lives upon rapine. (2.) Is violent, 
(3.) Voracious and greedy. (4.) 
Seeks its prey by night. (5.) Is very sharp-sighted. 
(6.) Is the great enemy of sheep. “That Benjamin 
shall raven as a wolf, Gen. xlix. 27. False teachers 
are wolves in sheep’s clothing. Persecutors of the 
church, and false pastors, are also ravenous wolves, 
The prophets speak of evening wolves. Jer. v. 6, “A 
wolf of the evening shall spoil'them.” And Hab. i. 8, 
“Their horses are more fierce than the evening 
wolves.” And Zeph. iii. 3, “Her judges are evening 
wolves.” The Chaldee interpreters explain—Benja- 
min shall raven as a wolf—of the altar of burnt-ofter- 
ings at Jerusalem, which stood in the tribe of Ben- 
Others refer it to that violent seizure, by 
the sons of Benjamin, of the young women that came 
to the tabernacle at Shiloh, Judg. xvi. 21. Others 
refer it to Mordecai, or to Saul, who were of the tribe 
of Benjamin, Others explain it of Pati, who was 
also of this tribe ; and this interpretation has com- 
monly prevailed among Christian interpreters. 

The wolf is a fierce creature, dwelling in forests, 
ravenous, greedy, crafty, and of exquisite quickness 
of smell, 

Isaiah, (xi. 6 ; Ixv. 25.) describing the tranquil reign 
of the Messiah, says, “ The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” Our 
Saviour, (Matt. x. 16.) says, that he sends his apostles 
as sheep among wolves, (Luke x. 3.) and it isknown, 
that both Jews and pagans, like ravenous and vo- 
racious wolves, persecuted and slew almost all of 
them. At last, however, these same wolves them- 
selves became converts, and docile as lambs. Paul, 
one of the most eager persecutors of the church, was 
afterwards one of its most zealous defenders. 

WOMAN was created as a companion and assist- 
ant to man; (see Apam;) equal to him in authority 
and jurisdiction over the animals; but after the fall, 
God subjected her to the government of man: (Gen. 
iii. 16.) “Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” Jn addition to the duties pre- 
scribed by the law, common to men and women, 
certain regulations were peculiar to this sex; as 
those respecting legal uncleanness during their 
ordinary infirmities, those attending child-bearing, 
&e. The law did notallowany action of the woman 
against the man; but it permitted the husband te 
divorce his wife, and to cause her to be stoned, if'she 
violated her conjugal vow, &c. 

If a married woman made a vow, of whateve) 
nature, she was not bound by it, if her hysband for 
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bade it the same day. But if he said till the next 
day, before he contradicted it, or knowing the thing, 
if he held his peace, he was then supposed to consent 
to it; and the woman was bound by her vow, Numb. 
xxx. 7, &c. (See 1 Cor. vii. 2, &e. for the duties of 
women towards their mri The apostle would 
have them submissive, as to Christ, Eph. v. 2. He 
forbids them to speak or teach in the church ; or to 
appear there with their heads uncovered, or without 
veils, 1 Cor. xi.53 xiv. 34. He does not allow women 
to teach, or to domineer over their husbands, but 
would have them continue in submission and silence. 
(See Vert.) He adds, that the woman shall be saved 
in bearing and educating her children, if she bring 
them up in faith, charity, sanctity, and a sober life. 
See Titus ii. 4,5, and 1 Pet. iii. 1—3, where modesty 
is recommended to them, with great care in avoiding 
superfluous ornaments and unnecessary finery. 

WOMB. The fruit of the womb is children, (Gen. 
xxx. 2.) whom the psalmist (exxvii. 3.) describes as 
the blessing of marriage. Ps. xxii. 10, * Lord, thou 
art my God from my mother’s womb.” 

WONDER is some occurrence, or thing, which 
so strongly engages our attention, by its surprising 
greatness, rarity, or other properties, that our minds 
are struck by it into astonishment. Wonder is also 
nearly synonymous with sign: “If a prophet give 
thee asign, or a wonder,”. says Moses, (Deut. xii. 1.) 
and “if the sign or wonder come to pass,” &c. 
Tsaiah says, he and “his children are for signs and 
wonders,” (chap. viii. 18.) that is, they were for signs, 
indications of, allusions to, prefigurations of, things 
future, that should certainly take place; and they 
were to excite notice, attention and consideration in 
beholders; to cause wonder in them. Wonder also 
signifies the act of wondering, as resulting from the 
observation of something extraordinary, or beyond 
what we are accustomed to behold. 

WORD is in Hebrew often put for thing or matter ; 
as Exod. ij. 14: “Surely this thing [Heb. word] is 
known.” “To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
[Heb. word] in the land,” Exod. ix. 5, “I will doa 
thing [Heb. word] in Israel, at which both the ears of 
every one that heareth it shall tingle,” 1 Sam. iii. 11. 
“ And the rest of the acts [Heb. words] of Solomon,” 
1 \xings xi. 41. 

Sometimes Scripture ascribes to the word of God 
supernatural effects; or represents it as animated 
and active. So, “He sent his word, and healed 
them.” 'The Book of Wisdom ascribes to the word 
of God, the death of the first-born of Egypt; (Wisd. 
xviii. 15; xvi. 26; ix. 1; xvi. 12.) the miraculous 
effects of the manna ; the creation of the world ; the 
healing of those who looked up to the brazen ser- 
pent. The centurion in the Gospel says to our Sa- 
viour, (Matt. viii. 8.) “Speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed.” And Christ says to the 
devil that tempted him, (Mait. iv. 4.) “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.” Hence we see that 
word is taken either, (1.) for that eternal word heard 
by the prophets, when under inspiration from God. 
Or, (2.) for that which they heard externally, when 
God spoke to them; as when he spoke to Moses, 
face to face, or as one friend speaks to another, Exod. 
xxxui. 11. Or, (3.) for that word which the minis- 
ters of God, the priests, the apostles, the servants of 
God, declare in his name to the people. (4.) For 
what is written in the sacred books of the Old and 
New Testaments. (5.) For the only Son of the 
Father, the uncreated Wisdom: “In the beginning 
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was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. 
with God. All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was made,” 
John i. 

The Chaldee paraphrasts, the most ancient Jewish 
writers extant, generally use the name Memra, 01 
Word, where Moses puts Jehovah; and it is thought 
that under this term they allude to the Son of God. 
Now, their testimony is so much the more consider- 
able, as, having lived before or at the time of Christ, 
they are irrefragable witnesses of the sentiments of 
their nation on this article; since their Targum, or 
explication, has always been, and still is, in universal 
esteem among them. In the greater part of the 
passages where the sacred name occurs, these para- 
phrasts substitute I-mra Jehovah, (7 srr) the Word 
of God ; and as they ascribe to Memra all the attri- 
butes of deity, it is concluded that they believed the 
divinity of the Word. In effect, according to them, 
Memra created the world ; appeared to Abraham in 
the plain of Mamre, and to Jacob at Bethel. Jt was 
to Memra Jacob appealed to witness the covénant 
between him and Laban: “ Let the Word sce be- 
tween thee and me.” The same Word appeared to 
Moses at Sinai; gave the law to Israel; spoke face to 
face with that lawgiver ; marched at the bead of that 
people ; enabled them to conquer nations; and was 
a consuming fire to all who violated the law of the 
Lord. All these characters, where the paraphrasts 
use the word Memra, clearly denote Almighty God. 
This Word, therefore, was God; and the Hebrews 
were of this opinion at the time when the Targum 
was composed. 

The author of the Book of Wisdom expresses him- 
self much in the same manner. He says that God 
created all things by his Word, (ch. ix. 1.) that it is 
not what the earth produces that feeds man; but the 
Word of the Almighty that supports him, ch. xvi. 26. 
It was this Word that fed the Israelites in the desert ; 
healed them after the biting of the serpents; (ch. xvi. 
12.) and who, by his power, destroyed the first-born 
of the Egyptians, (ch. xviii. 15; Exod. xii. 29, 80. 
and by which Aaron stopped the fury of the fire that 
was kindled in the camp, which threatened the de- 
struction of all Israel, Wisd. xviii. 22. (See Numb, 
xvi. 46.) 

But the most full and distinct testimony is borne ta 
the personality and real deity of the Word, by the 
evangelist Jobn in his Gospel, in his First Epistle 
and in the Book of Revelation. 

.The following remarks on the different appli- 
cations of the terms Rhema and Logos, inthe New 
Testament, are from Mr. Taylor. 

We do not find that Rhema is ever personified, or 
that personal actions are attributed to the term, but 
generally speaking, when relating to events, the force 
of our English word facts, unquestionable facts, is 
intended; in other cases, authority, influence, or 
power. me 

The word Logos imports simple speech; that by 
which the party hearing it may be instructed; alsc 
written information, that by which the reader may 
be edified. Acts i. 1, “The former treatise (4¢yor) 1 
have made.” Also cominandments, John viii. 55, 
Rom. xiii. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 15, et al. Prophecy, prom- 
ises, disputes, threatenings, evil speakings, and, in 
short, whatever is the subject of words, whether gooa 
orbad. Hence, teaching in all its branches; hence 
teacher, instructer, wisdom ; hence heavenly wisdom, 
the heavenly teacher, the heavenly instructer, &c. 
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And this word Logos is personified, and personal 
actions are attributed to it. 
It is not easy to suggest English terms by which to 


‘fix this distinction in every instance; but it is very 


desirable to represent the original as accurately as 
possible, and to avoid interchanging terms which, 
certainly, were not adopted by the sacred writers, 
to express such difference, without valid and efficient 
reasons. 

In addition to these remarks on the application of 
the word Logos, Mr. Taylor has elsewhere some ob- 
servations on the probable origin of its personal ref- 
erence. The following extracts are from Bruce’s 
Travels :— 

“ An officer, named Kal Hatzé, who stands always 
upon steps at the side of the lattice window, where 


there is a hole covered in the inside with a curtain of 


green taffeta;—behind this curtain the king sits.” 
(Vol. iv. p. 76.) “Hitherto, while there were stran- 
gers in the room, he ee king] had spoken to us by 
an officer called Kal Hatzé, the voice or worp of the 
king.” (Vol. iii. p. 231.) “—But there is no such 
cerenfony in use; aad exhibitions of this kind, made 
by the king in public, at no period seem to have 
suited the genius of this people. Formerly, his face 
was never seen, nor any part of him, excepting some- 
times his foot. He sits ina kind of balcony, with 
lattice windows and curtains before him. Even yet 
he covers his face on audiences, or public occasions, 
and when in judgment. On cases of treason, he sits 
within his balcony, and speaks through a hole in the 
side of it, to an officer called Kal Hatzé, ‘ the voice or 
worp of the king, by whom he sends his questions, 
or any thing else that occurs, to the judges, who are 
seated at the council tabi.” (Vol. iii. p. 265.) 

Of the use of this sdicer, Mr. Bruce gives several 
striking instances: in particular, one on the trial ofa 
rebel, when the king, by his Kal Hatzé, asked a ques- 
tion, by which his guilt was effectually demonstrated. 
It appears, then, that the king of Abyssinia makes in- 

uiry, gives his opinion, and declares his will by a 
depity, a go-between, a middle-man, called “his 
worp.” Assuming fora moment that this was a Jew- 
ish custom, we see to what the ancient Jewish par- 
aphrasts referred by their term, “ Word of Jenovan,” 
instead of Jenovan himself; and the idea was fa- 
miliar to their recollection, and to that of their readers ; 
a no less necessary consideration than that of their 
own recollection. 

If it be inquired, What traces of this officer, as an 
attendant on official dignity, occur in Scripture? we 
may reply that to trace allusions to the office of this 
deputy in Seripture would be too extensive for this 
place; but by way of selection, consult the history of 
the calling of Samuel, 1 Sam. iii. 21. “Jehovah re- 
vealed himself to Samuel, in Shiloh, by the word of 
the Lord (Jenovan) ;? why not say at once, simply, 
“by himself,” without this interposing “worn?” 

shall we say to Job xxxiii. 23? and does not 


- Elisha (2 Kings v. 10.) assume somewhat of the same 


state? And is it not probable, that Naaman felt him- 
self treated like an inferior, a subject, by the prophet’s 
sending a messenger (a Kal Hatzé) to him, instead of 
coming 7 tohim? See also 1 Kings xiii. 9, &c. a 
prophet dire by the wonn of the Lord. There is 
something very remarkable in the terms employed by 
the old prophet: (v. 18.) 4n ancen spake to me by the 
worp of the Lord; what a circuitous combination of 
phraseology! Why not at once, “'The Lord spake to 
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me.” Why not at most, “The worp of the Lord 
spake to me?” 

The author of the Wisdom of Solomon has given 
an activity to his * Word of God,” which exceeds what 
uppears to be the duty of Abyssinian Aal Haizé. 
Thine Almighty Word leaped down from heaven, from 
the royal throne, [or, according to the representation 
of Bruce, down the steps at the side of the window 
next the throne,] and brought thine unfeigned com- 
mandment, as a sharp rt and filled all with death, 
&ce. chap. xviii. 15, 16. 

It may now be considered as hardly bearing a 
question, whether the ancient Jewish writers (Philo 
included) derived this idea, or mode of speech, from 
the heathen, or from the customs and manners of 
the kings of the East, and those of their own country 
in particular, Shall we not, hereafter, acquit the 
evangelists from adopting the mythological concep- 
tions of Plato? Rather, did not Plato adopt eastern 
language ? and is not the custom still retained in the 
East? See all accounts of an ambassador’s visit to 
the grand seignior; who never himself answers, but 
directs his vizier to speak for him. So in Europe, 
the king of France directs his keeper of the seals to 
speak in his name; and so the lord chancellor in 
England prorogues the parliament, expressing his 
majesty’s pleasure, and using his majesty’s name, 
though in his majesty’s presence. 

WORLD, in addition to its natural meaning, as 
embracing the whole of created nature, and more 
particularly the respective parts of our own planet, 
is used in Scripture to denote its inhabitants, as in 
John viii. 12; xvii. 25; xv. 18, &c. In several pas- 
sages of the New Testament, the Greek word yys, 
now translated world, would be more correctly ren- 
dered land. 

WORMWOOD, a plant which grows wild about 
dunghills, and on’ dry waste grounds. It flowers in 
summer; the leaves have a strong, offensive smell, 
and a very bitter, nauseous taste; the flowers are 
equally bitter, but less nauseous. Its bitter qualities 
are mentioned ip several comparisous in Scripture 

WOk»HIP or Gop is an act of religion, winch 
consists in paying a due respect, veneration and hom- 
age to the Deity, from a sense of his greatness, of 
benefits already received, and under a certain expec- 
tation of reward. This internal respect is to be 
shown and testified by external acts; as prayers, 
sacrifices, (formerly,) thanksgivings, &c. 

Worship may be taken as (1.) internal, or (2.) ex- 
ternal: (1.) private, or (2.) public: (1.) personal, or 
(2.) social: (1.) active, or (2.) passive ; for there is a 
worship of God in sentiment, in submission to his 
will, in intentional obedience, &c. which is not exter- 
nal or active, but which becomes a habit of the mind, 
and indeed forms it to a devout disposition for active 
worship. waren 

That it is the duty of man to worship his Maker, 
no one can deny ; it is not, indeed, easily to be con- 
ceived how any one who has tolerably just notions of 
the attributes and providence of God, cur possibly 
neglect the duty of private worship ; and if we admit 
that public worship does not seem: to be expressly en- 
joined in that system which is called the religion of 
nature, yet it is most expressly commanded by the 
religion of Christ, and will be regularly performed 
and promoted by every one who reflects on its great 
utility, or who enjoys its extensive benefits. 

WRITING, sce Boox, Bisie, Lerrers I. 
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YEAR. The Hebrews had always years of twelve | not a month old, is yet one year old! because horn in 


months. But at the beginning, and in the time of 
Moses, they were solar years ot twelve months, each 
month having thirty days, excepting the twellth, 
whicn had thirty-five days. We see, by the enumer- 
ation of the days of the deluge, (Gen. vii.) that the 
Hebrew year consisted of 365 days. It is supposed 
that they bad an intercalary month at the end of 120 
years; at which time the beginning of their year 
would be out of its place full thirty days. It must be 
admitted, however, that no mention is made in Serip- 
ture of the thirteenth month, or of any intercalation ; 
and hence some think that Moses retained the order 
of the Egyptian year, which was solar, and consisted 
of twelve months of thirty dayseach. After the time 
of Alexander the Great, and of the Grecians, in Asia, 
the Jews reckoned by Junar months, chiefly in what 
related to religion and to the festivals; (see Ecelus. 
xliii. 6, 7.) and since the completing of the.Talmud, 
they use years wholly lunar ; having alternately a full 
montb of thirty days, and a defective month of twenty- 
nine days. To accommodate this lunar year to the 
course of the sun, at the end of three years they in- 
tercalate a whole month after Adar, which inter- 
calated month they call Ve-adar, that is, second Adar. 

Their civil year has always begun in autumn, at 
the month Tizri; but their sacred year, by which the 
festivals, assemblies and other religious acts were 
regulated, began in the spring, at the month Nisan. 
See Monrus, and Jewtsu CaLenpar, infra. 

Nothing is more equivocal among the ancients than 
the term year; and hence it has always been, and 
still :s, asource of dispute among the learned. Some 
think, that from the beginning of the world to the 
160th year of Enoch, mankind reckoned only by 
weeks ; and that the angel Uriel revealed to Enoch 
the use of months, years, the revolutions of the stars, 
and the return of the seasons. Some nations formerly 
made their year to consist of one month, others of 
fo.r, others of six, others of ten, others of twelve. 
Some have made one year of winter, another of sum- 
mer. The beginning of the year was fixed sometimes 
at autumn; sometimes at spring; sometimes at mid- 
winter. Some used lunar months, others solar. Even 
the days have been differently divided ; some begin- 
ning them at evening, others at morning, others at 
noon, others at midnight. With some, the hours were 
equal, both in winter and summer ; with others, they 
were unequal. They counted twelve hours to the 
day, and twelve to the night. In summer the hours 
of the day were longer than those of the night; on 
the contrary, in winter the hours of the night were 
longest. See Hour. 

In some parts of the East, particularly in Japan, 
says baron Thunberg,) the year ending on a certain 
day, any portion of the foregoing year is taken for a 
whole year; so that, supposing a child to be born in 
the last week of our December, it would be reckoned 
one year old on the first day of January. "This sounds 
like a strange solecism to us: a child not a week old, 


the old year. If this mode of computation obtained 
among the Hebrews, the principle of it easily accounts 
for those anachronisms of single years, or parts of 
years taken for whole ones, which oceur in sacred 
writ; it removes the difficulties which concern the 
half years of several princes of Judah and Israel, in 
which the latter half of the deceased king’s last year 
has hitherto been supposed to be added to the former 
half of his suecessor’s first year. 

We cannot but observe how this mode of enumer- 
ation clears the phrase “three days,” &ec. where it 
occurs, reckoning as the entire first day, whatever 
small portion of that day was included, even if only 
a quarter of it; and the same as to the third day ; so 
that a few hours pass for a whole day iu this case, as 
a few months or a few weeks pass for a whole year 
in the other case. \ 

This may contribute to explain a passage or two 
which are not commonly seen in this light. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 1, “ A son of one year was Saul in his kingdom ; 
and two years he reigned over Israel,” that is, say he 
was inaugurated in June; he was consequently one 
year old as king on the first day of January following, 
though he had only reigned six months; the son of 
a year: but after [and on] this first of January, he 
was in the second year of his reign, although, accord- 
ing to our computation, the first year of his reign 
wanted six months of being completed: in this, his 
second year, he chose three thousand military, &c. 
guards. This passage has been noticed as a difficulty ; 
may we now perceive the reason of this remarkable 
phraseology ? 

The same principle may account for the phrase 
(x20 drerjc) used to denote the age of the mfants 
slaughtered at Bethlehem, (Matt. ii. 16.) “from two 
years old and under.” If these words, as they stand, 
do not form an absolute contradiction, they come 
pretty near one. This difficulty has been strongly 
felt by the learned, and has been made the most of by 
the antagonists of Christianity—* What,” say they, 
“some infants two weeks old, others two months, 
others two years, equally slain! Surely those born so 
long before could not possibly be included in the order, 
which purposed to destroy a child certainly born 
within a few months.” This is regulated at once, by 
admitting the existence of this manner of calculating 
time, or rather of expressing a mode of calculatin 
time ;. by the idea that they were all of nearly equa 
age, being all recently born; some not long before 
the close of the old year, others not long since the 
beginning of the new year. Now, those born before 
the close of the old year, though only a few months 
or weeks, would be in their second year, as the ex- 
pression iniplies ; and those born since the beginning 
of the year would be well described by the phrase 
“and under ;” that is, under one year old ;—some 
two years old, though not born a complete twelve- 
month, (perhaps, in fact, barely six months,) others 
under one year old, yet born three, or four, or five 


YES 


months; and therefore a few days younger than those 
apr described : “according to the time which 
@ had diligently inquired of the wise men :”—in their 
secoud year and under. 
The influence of this remark, on the proper placing 
of the birth of our Lord, before the death of Herod, is 


considerable: it lessens, too, the number of infants | 
slain by his order; it draws a strong distinction be- | 


tween those appointed to death, and those allowed to 
escape; while it shortens the interval between the 
appearance of the star to the Magi, and their visit to 
Jerusalem, if we are not mistaken, full one half of 
what some have allowed for it. 

YESTERDAY is used to denote all time past, how- 
ever distant; as to-day denotes time present, but of a 
larger extent than the very day on which one speaks: 
Exod, xxi. 29. “If the ox was wont to push with 
his horn iu time past; Heb. yesterday. And it came 
to pass, When all that knew him before time ; Heb. 
yesterday ; whereas thou camest but yesterday,” 2 
Sam. xy. 20, or lately, et al. freq. “Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever,” Heb. xiii. 8. 
His doctrine, like his person, admits of no change; 
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his truths are invariable. With him there is neither 
yesterday nor to-morrow, but one continued to-day. 
Job says, (viii. 9.) “We are but of yesterday, and 
know nothing; because our days upon earth area 
shadow.” 

YOKE. It appears that yokes were of two kinds, 
as two words are used to denote them in the Hebrew: 
one refers to such yokes as were put upon the necks 
of cattle, and in which they Jabored, Numb. xix. 2. 
Deut. xxi. 3. The subjects of Solomon complain that 
he had made his yoke heavy to them, (1 Kings xii. 
10.) and they use the same word; but Jeremiah 
(xxvii. 2.) made him bonds and yokes of another con- 
struction, and fitted to the human neck; which he 
expresses by another word ; most probably they were 
such as slaves used to wear when at labor ; however, 
they were the sign of bondage. We read of yokes of 
iron, Deut. xxviii. 48; Jer. xxviii. 13. The ceremo- 
nies of the Mosaic ritual are called a yoke, (Acts xv. 
10; Gal. v. 1.) as also tyrannical authority ; but Christ 
says, his yoke is easy, and his burden is light, Matt. 
x. 29. 
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ZAANANNIM, a city of Naphtali, (Josh. xix. 33 
Micah i. 11.) contracted into Zenan, Josh. xv. 37. 

ZABADEANS, Arabians who dwelt east of the 
mountaius of Gilead, and who were overcome by 
Jonathan Macceheus, 1 Mac. xii. 31. Calmet thinks 
that, instead of Zabadeans, which is a name entirely 
Fema we should read Nabatheans, as Josephus 

OeSs, 

I. ZABDIEL, father of Jashobeam, commanded 
the 24,000 men who served in the first month, as the 
life-guard of David, 1 Chron. xxvii. 2. 

_ Il. ZABDIEL, a king of Arabia, who killed Alex- 
ander Balas, king of Syria, and sent his head to 
Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, 1 Mac. xi. 17. 

ZACCHEUS, chief of the publicans; that is, 
farmer-general of the revenue, Luke xix. When 
Christ passed through Jericho, Zaccheus greatly de- 
sired to see him, but could not, because of the mul- 
titude, and because he was low of stature. He 
therefore ran before, and climbed up into a sycamore 
tree. Jesus, observing him, called him down, and 
proposed to become his guest. The result was, that 
the heart of Zaccheus was opened, and he declared 
he would make four-fold restitution to all whom he 

_ I, ZACHARIAH, king of Israel, succeeded his 

father, Jeroboam Il. A. M. 3220, and reigned six 
ths. He did evil in the sight of the Lord, (2 

) and Shallum, son of Jabesh, con- 
m, killed him in public, and reigned 
was fulfilled what the Lord had 

, that his children should sit on the 


’ 


a 
1, or Zecnanian, a Levite, who 
t throughout Judah, to instruct 
xvii. 7. : 
118 


the fourth generation, 2 Kings xv. 
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I. ZACHARIAH, or Zecnwarran, son of Jehoi- 
ada, high-priest of the Jews, and probably the Aza- 
riah of 1 Chron. vi. 10, 11, was slain by order of Joash, 
A. M. 3164, 2 Chron. xxiv. 20—22. 

Jerome (on Matt. xxiii.) followed by a great num- 
ber of commentators, believed that this Zachariah, 
son of Jehoiada, was he of whom our Saviour speaks 
in Matt. xxiii. 84, 35. But to this opinion three thin 
are objected: (1.) That Zachariah, son of Barachiah, 
according to the intention of Christ, seems to have 
been the last of the prophets, or just, slain by the Jews, 
as Ahel was the first of the just who suffered a violent 
death. (2.) That Zachariah, son of Jehoiada, was 
stoned in the court of the house of God; whereas 
Zachariah, son of Barachiah, was killed between the 
temple and the altar. (3.) That though it be true that 
the Hebrews had often two names, it is hardly to be 
thought that Christ would here omit the name of Je- 
hoiada, which was so well known, and substitute that 
of Barachiah, which was not so familiar. Calmet, 
therefore, thinks that our Saviour points at Zachariah, 
son of Baruch. 

IV. ZACHARIAH, or Zecuarran, the eleventh 
of the lesser prophets, was son of Barachiah, and 
erandson of Iddo. He returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel, and began to prophesy in the second 
year of Darius son of Hystaspes, A. M. 3484, ante 
A. D. 520, in the eighth month of the holy year, and 
two months after Haggai. These two prophets, with 
united zeal, encouraged the people to resume the 
work of the temple, which had been discontinued for 
some years, Exzra v. 1. : 

This prophet has been confounded with Zachariah, 
son of Barachiah, contemporary with Isaiah, (viii. 2.) 
and with Zachariah, the father of John the Baptist, 
which opinion is plainly incongruous. He has been 
thought to be the Zachariah, son of Barachiah, whom 
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our Saviour mentions as killed between the temple 
and the altar, though no such thing is any where 
said of him. 

Zachariah begins his prophecy with an exhortation 
to the people, to return to the Lord, and not to imi- 
tate the stubbornness of their fathers. He foretells 
very distinctly the coming of Christ, a Saviour, poor, 
and silting on an ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass. 
Tn the eleventh chapter he speaks of the war of the 
Romans against the Jews, of the breach of the cove- 
nant between God and his people; of thirty pieces 
of silver given for a recompense to the shepherd ; of 
three shepherds put to death in one month, &c. 

Zachariah is the longest and the most obscure of 
the twelve minor prophets. His style is broken and 
unconnected; but his prophecies concerning the 
Messiah are more particular and express than those 
of some other prophets. Several modern critics 
have been of opinion, that chap. ix.—xi. of this 
prophet were written by Jeremiah; because in Matt. 
xxvii. 9,10, under the name of Jeremiah, we find 
quoted Zach. xi. 12; and as the chapters make 
but one continued discourse, they concluded, that 
all three belonged to Jeremiah. But it is much 
more natural to suppose, that the name of Jere- 
miah, by some mistake, has slipped into the text of 
Matthew. 

V. ZACHARIAH, or Zacnanrias, a priest of the 
family of Abia, father of John the Baptist, and bus- 
band to Elisabeth, (Luke i. 5, 12, &c.) with whom 
he was righteous before God, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 
They had no child, because Elisabeth was barren, 
and they were both well stricken in years ; but about 
fifteen months before the birth of Christ, as Zacha- 
riah was waiting his week, and performing the func- 
tions of priest in the temple, “there appeared unto 
him an angel of the Lord, standing on the right side 
of the altar of incense. And when Zachariah saw 
him, he was troubled, and fear fell upon him. But the 
ange] said unto him, Fear not, Zachariah ; for thy 
prayer is heard; and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear 
thee a son, and thou shalt call his name John. And 
Zachariah said unto the angel, Whereby shall I know 
this? For I am an old man, and my wife well strick- 
en in years. And the angel answering said unto him, 
I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and 
am sent to speak unto thee, and to show thee these 
glad tidings. And, behold, thon shalt be dumb, and 
not able to speak, until the day that these things shall 
be performed, because thou believedst not my words, 
which yet shall be fulfilled in their season.” See 
ANNUNCIATION. 

The people were waiting till Zachariah came forth 
vut of the holy place; and they were surprised at 
his long delay. But when he came out, he was not 
able to speak; and by his making signs to them, they 
found that he had seen a vision, and had become 
dumb. When the days of his ministry were com- 
pleted, that is, at the end of about a week, he return- 
ed to his own house; and his wife Elisabeth con- 
ceived a son, of whom she was happily delivered in 
its due time. Her neighbors and relations assembled 
to congratulate her on this occasion; and on the 
eighth day they circumcised the child, calling his 
name Zachariah, after the name of his father; but 
Elisabeth interposed, and direeted his name to be 
called “John.” ‘They then desired a token from his 
father, who, making signs for a tablet, wrote on it, 
“His name is John.” At this instant his tongue was 
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loosed; he praised God; and, being filled with tho 
Holy Ghost, he prophesied, by a canticle, which 
Luke has preserved, chap. ii. 

ZADOK, or Savoc, son of Ahitub, high-priest of 
the Jews, of the race of Eleazar. From the de- 
cease of Eli, the high-priesthood had been in the 
family of Ithamar; but it was restored to the family 
of Eleazar, in the time cf Saul, in the person of Za- 
dok, who was put in the place of Ahimelech, slain 
by Saul, A. M. 2944, 1 Sain. xxii. 17,18. While Za- 
dok performed the functions of the priesthood with 
Saul, Ahimelech performed them with David; so 
that, till the reign of Solomon, there were two high- 
priests in Israel, Zadok, of the race of Eleazar, and 
Ahimelech, of the race of Ithamar, 2 Sam. viii. 17. 
See Exr, and ApraTruar, 

When Dayid was forced to leave Jerusalem by the 
rebellion of his son Absalom, Zadok and Abiathar 
would have accompanied him with the ark of the 
Lord, (2 Sam. xv. 24.) but the king would not per- 
mit them. To Zadok he said, O seer, return into the 
city with Ahimaash your son, and let Abiathar and 
his son Jonathan return also. I will conceal myself 
in the country, till you send me news of what passes. 
Zadok and Abiathar returned, therefore, to Jerusalem ; 
but their two sons, Ahimaash and Jonathan, hid them- 
selves near the fountain of Rogel ; and when Hushai, 
the friend of David, had defeated the counsel of 
Ahitophel, they communicated this event to David. 
Subsequently, Zadok counteracted the party of Ado- 
nijah, who aspired at the kingdom, to the exclusion 
of Solomon, (1 Kings i. 5—10, &e.) and David sent 
Zadok with Nathan, and the chief officers of his 
court, to give the royal unction to Solomon, and to 
proclaim him king instead of his father. After the 
death of David, Solomon excluded Abiathar from 
the high-priesthood, because of his adherence to the 
party of Adonijah ; and Zadok. was high-priest alone, 1 
Kings ii. 35. It is not known when he died ; but 


; his successor was his son Ahimaash, who enjoyed 


the high-priesthood under Rehoboam. 

ZALMONAH, an encampment of Israel in the 
desert, (Numb. xxxiii. 41.) where, as some think, 
Moses set up the brazen serpent. 

ZAMZUMMIM, ancient giants who dwelt beyond 
Jordan, in the country afterwards inhabited by the 
Ammonites, Deut. ii. 20. See Anakim. 

ZARAH, son of Judah and Tamar, Gen. xxxviii 
28, 29. He had five sons, Ethan, Zimri, Heman, 
Calcol and Dara. 

ZARED, or Zerep, a brook beyond Jordan, on 
the frontier of Moab, which falls into the Dead sea. 
See ZerRep. 

ZAREPHATH, a city of the Sidonians, between 
Tyre and Sidon, in Pheenicia, on the coast of the 
Mediterranean sea, and afterwards called Sarepta. 
It is between Tyre and Sidon, and was the residence 
of the prophet Elijah, with a poor woman, during a 
famine in the land of Israel, 1 Kings xvii. 9, 10. 

ZARETH-SHAHAR, a city of Reuben, beyond 
Jordan, Josh. xiii. 19. 

ZARETAN, a town in the land of Manasseh, on 
this side Jordan, called Zartanah, in 1 Kings iv. 
12. It is said to be near Beth Shen, which was in 
the northern limits of Manasseh. From Adam to 
Zaretan, the waters dried up, (Josh. iii. 16.) from 
Zaretan upwards, they stood on a heap. The brazen 
vessels for the temple were cast in the clay ground 
between Zaretan and Succoth, 1 Kings vii. 46. 

ZEAL is taken, (1.) For the eagerness with 
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which any thing is pursued : “Ihave been very jealous 
(or zealous) for the Lord God of hosts,” 1 Kings xix. 
10, 14. I burn with zeal for bis honor. “ Phinehas 
was zealous for his God, and made an atonement for 
the children of Israel,” Numb. xxv. 13. Judith says 
that Simeon and his brethren were filled with the 
zeal of the Lord, to revenge the injury done to their 
sister, Judith ix. 4.—(2.) Zeal is put for anger: (2 
Kings xix. 31.) “the zeal of the Lord of hosts shall 
do this:”’ that is, his anger. Ps. Ixxix. 5, “How 
long, Lord ? wilt thou be angry for ever? shall thy 
jealousy (or zeal) burn like fire 2”. The whole land 
shall be devoured by the fire of his jealousy, or zeal, 
Zeph. i. 18; iii. 8. 

Zea, JUDGMENT oF, see JUDGMENT, ad fin. 

The Inox of Zeax (Ezek. viii. 3, 5.) was Adonis ; 
called the idol of jealousy, because he was beloved 
by Venus; and therefore Mars, stimulated by jeal- 
ousy, sent a wild boar against him, which killed him. 
In pursuing the discourse of Ezekiel, we see that 
the same idol, which at the fifth verse is called the 
idol of jealousy, is called Thammuz at the fourteenth 
verse. See Anonis. 

ZEBEDEE, father of the apostles James, and 
John the evangelist, was a fisherman by profession. 
His wife was called Salome, and his two sons left 
him to follow our Saviour, Matt. iv. 21. 

ZEBUL, governor of the city of Shechem for 
Abimelech, son of Gideon, Judg. ix. 28. 

I. ZEBULUN, the sixth son of Jacob and Leah, 
(Gen. xxx. oa was born in Mesopotamia, about 
A. M. 2256. His sons were Sered, Elon and Jah- 
leel, Gen. xlvi. 14. Moses gives us no particulars of 
his life ; but Jacob in his last blessing (Gen. xlix. 13.) 
said, “Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, 
and he shall be for a haven of ships, and his border 
shall be unto Zidon.” His portion extended to the 
coast of the Mediterranean, one end of it bordering 
on this sea, and the other on the sea of Tiberias, Josh. 
xix. 10. (See Canaan.) Moses joins Zebulun and 
Issachar together: (Deut. xxxili. 18.) “Rejoice, 
Zebulun, in thy going out; and, Issachar, in thy tents. 
They shall call the people unto the mountain ; there 
they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness: for they 
shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treas- 
ures hid in the sand.” Meaning, that these two 
tribes, being at the greatest distance north, should 
come Saenier to the temple at Jerusalem, to the 
holy mountain, and should bring with them such of 
the other tribes as dwelt in their way; and that, 
occupying part of the coast of the Mediterranean, 
they should apply themselves to trade and navigation, 
and to.the melting of metals and glass, denoted by 
those words, Treasures hid in the sand. 'The river 
Belus, whose sand was very fit for making glass, was 
in this tribe. See Grass. 

When the tribe of Zebulun left Egypt, its chief 
was Eliab, son of Elon, and it comprehended 57,400 
men able to bear arms, Numb. i. 9, 30. In another 
review, 39 years afterwards, it amounted to 60,500 
men, of age to bear arms, Numb. xxvi. 26, 27. 
The Mai of Zebulun and Napbtali distinguished 
themselves in the war of Barak and Deborah, 
against Sisera, the general of the armies of Jabiu, 
Judg. iv. 5, 6,10; v.4,18. Itis thought they were the 
first carried into captivity beyond the Euphrates, by 
Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, ings of Assyria, 1 Chron. v. 

. But they had the advantage of hearing and see- 
ing Christ in their country oftener and longer than 
any other of the tribes, Isa. ix. 1; Matt, iv. 13, 15. 
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II. ZEBULUN, a city of Asher, (Josh. xix 27.) 
but probably afterwards yielded to Zebulun, whence 
it took its name. It was not far from Ptolemiais, since 
Josephus makes the length of lower Galilee to be 
from ‘Tiberias to Ptolemais. It received the name of 
Zebulun of men, probably from its great populous- 
ness. Elon, judge of Israel, was buried in this city 
Judg. xii. 12. t 

ZECHARIAH, see Zacwarian. 

ZEDAD, a city of Syria, in the most northern 
_ rie Land of Promise, Numb. xxxiv. 8; Ezek. 
xlvii. 15. 

I, ZEDEKIAH, or Marransan, the last king of 
Judah, before the captivity of Babylon, was son of 
Josiah, and uncle to Jeconiah, his predecessor, 2 
Kings xxiv. 17, 19. When Nebuchadnezzar took 
Jerusalem, he carried Jeconiah to Babylon, with his 
wives, children, officers, and the best artificers in 
Judea, and put in his place his uncle Mattaniah, 
whose name he changed to Zedekiah, and made him 
promise, with an oath, that he would maintain fidel- 
ity to him, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13; Ezek. xvii. 12, 14, 18. 
He was 21 years old when he began to reign at Jeru- 
salem, and he reigned there eleven years. He did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, committing the same 
crimes as Jehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv. 18—20; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 1I—13. The princes of the people, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, imitated his impiety, and 
abandoned themselves to all the abominations of the 
Gentiles. 

In the first year of his reign, Zedekiah sent to 
Babylon, Elasah, son of Shaphan, and Gemariah, 
son of Hilkiah, probably to carry his tribute to Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and by these messengers Jeremiah sent 
a letter to the captives of Babylon, Jer. xxix. 1, 2—23. 
Four years afterwards, either Zedekiah went thither 
himself, or sent thither, (Jer. xxii. 12; 1i.59; Baruch 
i. 1.) his chief design being to entreat Nebuchadnez 
zar to return the sacred vessels of the temple, Baruch 
i.8. In the ninth year of his reign, he revolted 
against Nebuchadnezzar, (2 Kings xxv.) in conse- 
quence of which the Assyrian marched his army into 
Judea, and took all the fortified places, except La- 
chish, Azekah and Jerusalem. During the siege of 
the holy city, Zedekiah often consulted Jeremiah, 
who advised him to surrender, and denounced the 
greatest woes against him if he should persist in his 
rebellion, Jer. xxxvii. 3—10; xxi. But the unfortu- 
nate prince had neither patience to hear, nor resolu- 
tion to follcw, good counsel. In the eleventh year 
of his reign, on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
(July,) Jerusalem was taken, 2 Kings xxv. Jer. xxxix. 
li. The king and his people endeavored to escape 
by favor of the night; but the Chaldean troops pursu- 
ing them, they were overtaken in the plain of Jericho, 

Zedekiah was taken and carried to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, then at Riblah, in Syria, who reproached him 
with his perfidy, caused all his children to be slain 
before his face, and his own eyes to be put out; and 
then, loading him with chains of brass, he ordered 
him to be sent to Babylon, 2 Kings xxv. Jer. xxxii. 
li. Thus were accomplished two prophecies, which 
seemed contradictory; one of Jeremiah, who said 
that Zedekiah should see, and yet not see, Nebuchad- 
nezzar with his eyes; (chap. xxxii. 4, 53; xxxiv. 3.) 
the other of I:zekiel, (xii. 13.) which intimated that 
he should not see Babylon, though he should die 
there. ‘The year of his death is not known. Jere- 
miah had assured him (chap. xxxiv. 4, 5.) that he 
should die in peace ; that his body should be burned, 
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as those of the kings of Judah usually were; and 
that they should mourn for him, saying, Alas, ny 
.ord! He reigned eleven years at Jerusalem; and 
afier him the kingdom of Judah was entirely sup 
pressed, 

Il. ZEDEKIAH, son of Chenaanah, a_ false 
rophet of Samaria, (1 Kings xxii, 11.) who put iron 
fon on his head, and sent to Ahab, king of Israel, 
saying, “Thus saith the Lord, You shall beat Syria, 
and toss it up into the air with these horns.” The 
prophet Micaiah, son of Imilah, pains sent for, and 
denouncing the direct contrary, Zedekiah came near 
him, and giving him a blow on the face, said to him, 
“Which way went the Spirit of the Lord from me, 
to do thus to you?” Micaiah answered, “ You will 
see that, when you shall be obliged to hide yourself 
in an inward chamber.” It is not said what became 
of Zedekiah; but all the prophecies of Micaiah 
proved true, 

LI. ZEDEKIAH, son of Maaseiah, a falseyproph- 
et, who always opposed Jeremiah. Against Inn, 
and Ahab, son of Kolaiah, the prophet pronounced 
a terrible curse: (chap. xxix, 21, 22.) “Of them shall 
be taken upacurse by all the captivity of Judah 
which are in Babylon, saying, ‘The Lord make thee 
like Zedekiah, and like Ahab, whom the king of 
Babylon roasted in the fire,” &e. 

ZEB, a prince of Midian, was found at a wine- 
press, and slain by the Ephraimites, who. sent his 
head to Gideon beyond Jordan, whither they pursued 
their enemies, Judg. vii. 25. 

ZELAH, a city of Benjamin, (Josh. xviii. 28.) 
where Saul was buried in the tomb of his father 
Kish, 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 

ZELOTES, a surname given to Simon the Ca- 
naanite, one of the apostles. It signifies, properly, 
one passionately ardent in any cause, a zealot, as in 
Titus ii. 14, in the Greek. ‘Thus, among the ancient 
Hebrews, those who, from zeal for the institutions of 
their religion, reproyed or punished such as commit- 
ted offences against them, were said to be fyiwrel, 
zealots. (Comp. Numb, xxv. 6—18; 1 Mace. ii. 40.) 
Tn the age of Christ and the apostles, this name was 
applied particularly to an extensive association of 
private individuals, who undertook to maintain the 
purity of the national worship, by inflicting pun- 
ishment without the form of trial on all who should 
violate any of the institutions, &e. which they held 
sacred. ‘They were impelled, as they said, by a 
more than human zeal; and were certainly guilty 
of the greatest excesses and crimes. (See Jos. B. J. 
iv. 6. 3. vil. 8.1. Jahn, § 321.) 

The name Zelotes was, therefore, probably given 
to Simon trom the circumstance of his having 
been one of the Zelote. The name Canaanile, or 
more properly Cananite, is also most probably here 
of the same signification, being derived from the 
Heb. x35, Chald. ys3>, which is entirely equivalent 
in meaning to Zeloles. *R. 

. ZENAS, a doctor of the law, and disciple of 
Pauly Dit, Tadd. 

I. ZEPHANIAH, son of Maaseiah; called (2 
Kings xxv. 18.) the second priest, while the high- 
priest Seraiah performed the functions of the high- 

yriesthood, and was the first priest. It is thought 
Zephaniah was his deputy, to discharge the duty when 
the high-priest was sick, or when any other accident 
hindered him from performing his office. After the 
taking of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, Seraiah and 
Zephaniah were taken and sent to Nebuchadnezzar 
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at Riblah, who caused them to be put to death, 
Zephaniah was sent more than once by Zedehkiah to 
consult Jeremiah. (See chap. xxi. 13 xxxvii. 3.) 

Il. ZEPHANIAH, son of Cushi, and grandson of 
Gedaliah, was of the tribe of Simeon, according to 
Epiphanius, and of mount Sarabata, a place not men- 
tioned in Seripture. ‘Phe Jews are of opinion, that 
the ancestors of Zephaniah, recited at the beginning 
of his propheey, were prophets. Some have sup- 
posed, without foundation, that he was of an illus- 
trious family. We have no exact knowledge, either 
of his actions, or the time of his death. He lived 
under Josiah, who began to reign A. M. 3363. The 
description that Zephaniah gives of the disorders of 
Judah, leads Calmet to judge, that he prophesied be- 
fore the eighteenth year of Josiah; that is, before 
this prince bad reformed the abuses and corruptions 
of his dominions, 2 Kings xxii. Besides, he foretells 
the destruction of Nineveh, (chap. ii. 13.) which 
could not fall out before the sixteenth year of Josiah, 
by allowing, with Berosus, 21 years to the reign of 
Nabopolassar over the Chaldeans. Therefore we 
must necessarily place the beginning of Zephaniah’s 
prophecy early in the reign of Josiah. His first 
chapter is a general threatening against all the people 
whom the Lord had appointed to slaughter ; against 
Judah; against those who leap oyer the threshold, 
i, e. the Philistines, 1 Sam. vy. 5. Inthe second chap- 
ter he inveighs against Moab, Ammon, Cush, the 
Phoenicians, and the Assyrians, and foretells the fall 
of Nineveh, which happened A. M. 3378. The third 
chapter contains invectives and threatenings against 
Jerusalem, but afterwards gives comfortable assur- 
ance of a return from the captivity, and of a flour- 
ishing condition. 

ZEPHATH, a city of Simeon, (Jndg. i. 17.) prob- 
ably the same as Zephathah, near Mareshah, in the 
south of Judah, 2 Chron, xiv. 10. It was called Hor- 
mah, or Anathema, after the vietory obtained by Is- 
rael over the king of Arad, Numb. xxi. 3; Judg. i. 17. 

ZEPHATHAH, rus Vauuey or, near Mareshah, 
is mentioned 2 Chron. xiv. 10. It was, perhaps, 
near Zephath, or Hormah ; or, perhaps, it should be 
read Shephalah, instead of Zonta . 

ZERAH, king of Ethiopia, or Cush, in Arabia Pe- 
trea, on the Red sea, and bordering on Egypt, (2 
Chron. xiv. 9.) came to attack Asa, king of Judah, with 
an army ofa million of foot, (see Armrgs,) and three 
hundred chariots of war. Asa went out to meet 
him, and set his army in battle array in the valley of 
Zephathah, near Mareshah. He called on the Lord, 
who cast terror and consternation into the hearts of 
the Ethiopians, so that they ran away. Asa and his 
army pursued them to Gerar, and obtained a great 
booty. See, however, in Paaraon, p. 742. 

ZERED, or Zarep, a brook or torrent Which 
takes its rise in the mountains of Moab, and, running 
from east to west, falls into the Dead sea. It seems 
to be the stream which Burekhardt calls Wady Bent 
Hammad, south of the Arnon, and about five hours 
north of Kerek, the ancient Charak Moab, Numb. xxi. 
12; Deut. ii. 13, 14. 

ZEREDA, a city of Ephraim, the native place of 


Jeroboam, son of Nebat, 1 Kings xi. 26. Perhaps 
Zeredstha, or Zarthan. 
ZERERATH, a city in Manasseh, not far trom 
Bethshan, Judg, vii. 22. Also called Zereda, 1 Kings 
xi. 26, and Zeredetha, 2 Chron. iv, 173 perhaps also 
Zaretan, the narrow dwellings, Josh. iii. 16, 1 Kings 


vii. 46, and Zaretanah, 1 Kings iv, 12, 
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ZERI, son of Jeduthun, the fourth among the 
twenty-four families of the Levites, which attended 
in the temple, 1 Chron. xxv. 3, 11. 

ZERUBBABEL, or Zorosaset, son of Salathiel, 
of the royal race of David. Matthew (i. 12.) aud the 
Chronicles (1 Chron. iii. 17, 19.) make Jeconiah, king 
of Judah, to be father of Saluthiel, but they do not 
agree as to the father of Zerubbabel. The Chron- 
icles say Pedaiah was futher of Zerubbabel; but 
Matthew, Luke, Esdras and Haggai constantly make 
Salathiel his father. We must, therefore, take the 
name of son in the sense of grandson, and say that 
Sualathiel having educated Zerubbabel, he was always 
afterwards considered as his futher. Some think 
that Zerubbabel had also the name of Sheshbazzar, 
and that he is so called, Ezra i.8. Josephus and 
the first book of Esdras describe him as one of the 
three famous body-guards of Darius, son of Lystas- 
pes; but this must be a mistake, for he returned to 

erusalam long before the reign of Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. 

Cyrus committed to his care the sacred vessels of 
the temple, with which he returned to Jerusalem, 
Ezra i. 11. He is always named first, as being chief’ 
of the Jews that returned to their own country, Ezra 
ii. 2; iii. 8; v.2. He laid the foundations of the 
temple, (Ezra iii. 8,9; Zech. iv. 9, &c.) and restored 
the worship of the Lord, and the usual sacrifices. 
When the Samaritans offered _to assist in rebuilding 
the temple, Zerubbabel and the principal men of 
Judah refused them this honor, since Cyrus had 
granted his commission to the Jews only, Ezra iv. 2, 
3. When the Lord showed the prophet Zachariah 
two olive-trees, near the golden candlestick with 
seven branches, the angel sent to explain this vision 
informed the prophet, that these two olive-trees, 
which supplied oil to the great candlestick, were Ze- 
rubbabel, the prince, and Joshua, the high-priest, son 
of Josedech. Scripture says nothing of the death 
of Zerubbabel, but it informs us, (1 Chron. iii. 19.) 
that he left seven sons and one daughter. These 


' were Meshullam, Hananiah and Shelomith, their 


sister; Hashuba, Olel, Berechiah, Hasadiah and 
Matthew (i. 13.) makes the name of | 
one of his sons to be Abiud, and Luke (iii, 27.) | 
Consequently, one of the sons of 
Zerubbabel, above enumerated, must have had more 
than one name. See Anoprion. 

ZIBA, a servant to Saul, 2 Sam. ix. When David 
was expelled from Jerusalem, by his son Absalom, 
Ziba went to meet him, with two asses loaded with 

rovisions, 2Sam. xvi. The king gave him all that 
longed to Mephibosheth. 

ZICHRI, of Ephraim, a very stoutand valiant man. 
He killetl Maaseiah, son of king Ahaz, Azrikam, the 
governor of the palace, and E!kanah, who was sec- 


_ ond after the king, 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. 


ZIDON, see Sipon. 


__ZIF, the second month of the holy year of the 


brews ; afterwards called Jiar; it answers nearly 
to April, 1 Kings vi. l. See the Jewisu CaLenpar. 
ZIKLAG, a city that Achish, king of Gath, gave 
to David, when he took shelter among the Philistines, 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 6.) and which, after that time, always 
elonged to the kings of Judah. The A:alekites 
took it, and plundered it, in the absence of David. 
Joshua had allotted it to the tribe of Simeon, Josh. 
xix. 5. Eusebius says it lay in the south of Ca- 
naan. ; 
ZILLAH, a wife of Lamech, the bigamist. . She 
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ee of Tubal-cain and Naamah, Gen. iv 
4 22. 

I. ZIMRI, son of Zerah, and grandson of Judah 
and ‘Tamar, 1 Chron. ii. 6. 

IL. ZIMRI, son of Salu, prince of the tribe of 
Simeon, who went publicly into the tent of Cozbi, a 
Midianite woman, and was followed by Phinehas, son 
of Eleazar the high-priest, who slew him with Cozbi, 
Numb, xxv. 14, 

Mil. ZIMRI, a general of half the cavalry of Elah, 
king of Israel, when he rebelled against his master, (1 
Kings xvi. 9, 10.) killed him, and usurped Ins kingdom. 
He cut off the whole family, not sparing any of bis re- 
lutions or friends ; whereby was fulfilled the word of 
the Lord, denounced to Baasha, the father of Elah, by 
the prophet Jehu, Zimri reigned but seven days ; for 
the army of Israel, then besieging Gibbethon, a city of 
the Philistines, made their general, Omri, king, and 
came and besieged Zimri in the city of Tirzah. 
Zimri, seeing the city on the point of being taken, 
burnt himself in the palace with al) its riches. 

ZIN, a desert south of the Lawl of Promise. See 
in Exopus, p. 419. 

ZION, or Sion, a mountain of Jerusalem. 
Sion. 

1, ZIPH, the second Hebrew month, 1 Kinga 
vick 

I. ZIPH, son of Jehalaleel, of Judah, and of the 
fainily of Caleb; (1 Chron. iv. 16.) he probably gave 
his name to the city of Ziph, in Judah. 

Ili. ZIPH, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 24.) near 
Hebron, eastward, and in the wilderness of which 
David kept himself concealed for some time, 1 Sam. 
xxiii. 14, 15. 

IV. ZIPH, another city near Maon and Carmel of 
Judah, Josh. xv. 55. 

ZIPPORAH, or Serpnora, daughter of Jethro, 
wife of Moses, and mother of Eliezer and Gershom. 
When Moses fled from Egypt, (Exod. ii. 16, &c.) he 
withdrew into Midian, where, having stood up in 
defence of the daughters of Jethro, priest, or prince, 
of Midian, against shepherds who would have 
hindered them from watering their flocks, Jethro 
took him into his house, and gave him his daughter 
Zipporah in marriage, by whom he had two sons, 
Eliezer and Gershom. See Moses. 

ZOAN, a royal city of Egypt, and extremely an- 
cient. Called in Greek Tams, (Judith i. 10.) and 
built, no doubt, by emigrants, Numb. xiii. 22; Ps. 
Ixxvili. 12, 43 ; Isa. xix. 11, 135 xxx. 4; Ezek. xxx. 14, 

ZOAR, a city of the Pentapolis, on the southern 
extremity of the Dead sea, was destined, with the 
other five cities, to be consumed by fire from heaven ; 
but at the intercession of Lot, it was preserved, Gen. 
xiv. 2. It was originally called Bela; but after Lot 
entreated the angel’s permission to take refuge in it, 
and insisted on the smallness of this city, it had the 
name Zoar, which signifies small or little. 

ZOBAH, akingdom or country of Syria, whose 
king carried on ‘war with Saul and David, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii. 3; x. 6. It seems to have lain 
near Damascus, and to have included the city Ha- 
math, (2 Chron, viii. 3.) but also to have extended to- 
wards the Euphrates, 2 Sam. viii. 38. *R. 

ZOUELETH, a stone near the fountain of Rogel, 
or En-rogel, just under the walls of Jerusalem, 1 
Kings i. 9. The rabbins tell us, that it served as an 
exercise to the young men, who tried their strength 
by throwing it, or rather rolling it, or lifling it. Oth- 
ers think it was useful to the fullers, or whitsters, 
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to deat their clothes upon, after they had washed 
them. 

ZOPHAR, the Naamathite, a friend of Job, chap. 
ii. 11. The LXX call him Sophar, king of the Mine- 
ans; the interpreter of Origen makes him king of 
the Nomades. 

I. ZORAH, a city of Judah, (Josh. xv. 33.) built, 
or rebuilt and fortified, by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xi. 10. 

Il. ZORAH, a city of Dan, and the birth-place of 
Samson, (Judg. xvi. 31.) on the frontier of Dan, and of 
Judah, not far from Eshtaol. Eusebius places it ten 
miles from Eleutheropolis, towards Nicopolis, not far 
from Kaphar-Sorek. Calmet thinks the Zorites, (1 
Chron. ii. 54.) and the Zorathites, (1 Chron. iv. 2.) 
were inhabitants of Zorah. 

ZUPH, a Levite, great-grandfather of Elkanah, 
the father of Samuel, and head of the family of the 
Zuphim, who dwelt at Ramah; whence it had its 
name of Ramathaim Zophim, (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Chron. 
vi. 35.) and the land of Zuph, 1 Sam. ix. 5. 
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ZUZ 


ZUR, a city of Judah, Josh. xv. 58; Neh. ii. 16; 
1 Chron. ii, 45; 2 Chron, xi. 7, Called Bethsura, 
and described as a strong town in 2 Mac. xi. 5. 

I. ZUR, a prince of Midian, father of Cozbi, who, 
with Zimri, was killed by Phinehas, Numb. xxv. 15; 
0 8: 

II. ZUR, son of Jehiel and Maachah, of Ben- 
jamin, inhabitants of Gibeon, 1 Chron. xi. 36; 
viii. 30. 

ZURIEL, son of Abihail, chief of the families of 
the Mahlites and the Mushites, Numb. iii. 33, 35. 

ZURISHADDATI, father of Shelumiel, who was 
chief of the tribe of Simeon at the exodus, Nuin- 
bers i. 6. 

ZUZIM, certain giants who dwelt beyond Jordan, 
and were conquered by Chedorlaomer and his allies, 
Gen. xiv. 5. The Chaldee and the LXX have taken 
Zuzim in the sense of an appellative, for stout and 
valiant men. Calmet conjectures the Zuzim to be 
the Zamzummim of Deut. ii. 20. See Anaxim. 
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THE 


CALENDAR OF THE JEWS. 


Tue year of the Hebrews is composed of twelve lunar months, of which the first bas thirty days, and tae 
second twenty-nine ; and so the rest successively, and alternately. The year begins in autumn, as to the 
civil year; and in the spring, as to the sacred year. ‘The Jews had calendars, anciently, wherein were noted 
all the feasts—all the fasts—and all the days on which they celebrated the memory of avy great event that 
had happened to the nation, Zech. viii. 19; Esth. viii. 6, in Greco. These ancient calendars are sometimes 
quoted in Talmud, (Misna Tract. Taanith, n. 8.) but the rabbins acknowledge that they are not now in 
being. (Vide Maimonides et Bartenora, in ewm locum.) 'Those that we have now, whether printed or in 
manuscript, are not very ancient, (Vide Genebrar. Bibliot. Rabinic. p.319 ; Buxtorf. Levit. Talmud. p. 1046; 
Bartolocci. Bibl. Rabbinic. tom. ii. p. 550; Lamy’s Introduction to the Scripture; and Plantav. Isagog. 
Rabbin, ad finem.) That which passes for the oldest, is Megillath Thaanith, “the volume of affliction ;” 
which contains the days of feasting and fasting heretofore in use among the Jews; which are not now 
observed ; nor are they in the common calendars. We shall insert the chief historical events, taken as well 
from this yolume, Thaanith, as from other calendars. 


TISRI. 


The first month of the civil year; the seventh month 
of the sacred year. It has thirty days, and answers 
to the moon of September. 


Day 1. New moon. 

The feast of trumpets, 
xxix. 1:2; } 

3. Fast for the death of Gedaliah, 2 Kings xxv. 
25; Jer. xli. 2. 

The same day, the abolition of written contracts. 
The wicked kings having forbidden the Israelites to 
pronounce the name of God, when they were re- 
stored to liberty, the Asmoneans, or Maccabees, or- 
dained, that the name of God should be written in 
contracts after this manner: “In such a year of the 
high-priest N, who is minister of the most high 
God,” &c. The judges to whom these writings 
were presented, decreed they should be satisfied ; 
saying, for example, “On such a day, such a debtor 
shall pay such a sum, according to his promise, atier 
which the schedule shall be torn.” But it was found 
that the name of God was taken away out of the 
writing; and thus the whole became useless and 
ineffectual. For which reason they abolished all 
these written contracts, and appointed a festival day 
in memory of it. (Megil. Taanith, c. m, 

5. The death of twenty Israelites. Rabbi Akiba, 
son of Joseph, dies in prison. 

7. A fast, on account of the worshipping the golden 
calf, and of the sentence God pronounced against 
Israel, in consequence of that crime, Exod. xxxii. 


Beginning of the civil year. 
ev. xxiu. 24; Numb. 


10. A fast of expiation, Lev. xxiii. 19, &«. 
15. The feast of tabernacles, with its octave, Lev. 
xXXIU. 7 . E 


21. Hosanna-Rabba. The seventh day of the 
feast of tabernacles, or the feast of branches. 

22. The octave of the feast of tabernacles, 

23. The rejoicing for the law, a solemnity in 
memory of the covenant that the Lord made with 
the Hebrews, in giving them the law by the media- 
tion of Moses. 

On this same day, the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple, 1 Kings viii. 65, 66. 

30. The first new-moon of the month Marchesyan,. 


MARCHESVAN. 


The second month of the civil year ; the eighth month 
of the sacred year. It has but twenty-nine days, and 
answers to the moon of October. 


Day 1. The second new-moon, or first day of 
the month. 

6,7. A fast, because Nebuchadnezzar put out the 
eyes of Zedekiah, after he had slain his children 
before his face, 2 Kings xxv. 7; Jer. lii. 10. 

19. A fast on Monday and’ Tuesday, [Thursday ?] 
and the Monday following, to expiate faults commit- 
ted on occasion of the feast of tabernacles. (Vide 
Calendar, a Bartoloccio editum.) 

23. A feast, or memorial of the stones of the altar, 
profaned by the Greeks ; which were laid aside, in ex- 
pectation of a prophet, who could declare to what use 
they might be applied, 1 Mac. iv. 46. (Megillath, c. 8. 

26. A feast in memory of some places possesse 
by the Cuthites ; which the Israelites recovered at 
their return from the captivity. 

A dispute of Rabbin Jochanan, son of Zachai, 
against the Sadducees, who pretended that the loaves 
of the first-fruits (Lev. xxiii. 17, 18.) were not to be 
offered on the altar, but to be eaten hot. (Megil.c.9.) 


Odd 


KISLEU, 


The third month of the evil year; the ninth month af 
the sacred year, It has thirty days, and answers to 
our moon of November, 


Day 1. Newemoon, or the first day of the month, 

3. A toast in memory of the idols which the Axe 
moneans threw out of the eourta, where the Gentiles 
had placed thom, (Megil. "Taanith,) 

G. A fast in memory of the book of Jeremiah, torn 
and burnt by Johoiakim, Jor, xxxvi, 23. 

7. A feast in memory of the death of Torod the 
Great, son of Antipater; who was always an enomy 
to the sages. (Mogillath, e, 11.) 

Q1. The feast of mount Gerizim, The Jews re- 
late that when thelr high-priest Simon, with bis 
yriesta, went out to meet Alexander the Great, the 
rena or Samaritans went also, and desired this 
prince to give them the tomple of Jerusalem, and to 
soll thom a part of mount Moriah, which request 
Alexander granted, But the high-priest of the dev 
afterwards presenting himself} and Alexander asking 
him what he desived, Simon entreated him net to 
suffer the Samaritans to destroy the temple. ‘The 
king repliod to him, that he delivered that peaple 
into his hands, and he might do what he pleased 
with them, Then the high-priest and inhabitants 
of Jerusalem took the Samaritans, bored a hole 
through their heels, and tying them to their horses? 
tails, dragged them along to mount Gerizim, which 
they ploughed and sowed with tares, just as the 
Samaritans had intended to do to the temple of 
Jerusalem. (Tn memory of this event, they instituted 
this festival, [Comp, Sivan 25, 

24. Prayers for rain, (Calendar Bartolocei,) 

25. The dedication, or renewing of the temple, 
profined by order of Antiochus Epiphanes, and pu- 
rified by Judas Maceabrous, 1 Mae, iv. 62; 2 Mae. ii. 
16; John x, 22. ‘This feast is kept with its octave, 
Josephus says, that in his time it was called the feast 
of lights; perhaps, he says, because this good fortune, 
of restoring the temple to its aneiont use, appeared 
to the Jews as anew day, (Antiq, lib, xi, cap. 1) 
But the Jowish authors give another reason for the 
name of lights, ‘They report, that when they were 
employed in cloansing the tomplo, after it had been 
profaned by the Greeks, they found there only one 
siwall phial of oil, sealed up by the high-priest, which 
would hardly suffice to Keep in the lunps so much 
as one night; but God permitted that it should last 
several days, ll they had time to make more; in 
memory of which, the Jews lighted up several lamps 
in their synagogues, and at the doors of their houses. 
(Vide Selden, de Synod, lib. iii, cap, 18.) Others 
affirm (as the Scholustical History, Thomas Aquinas, 
cardinal Hughgo, on 1 Mac, iv. 52.) that the appella- 
tion of the feast of lights was a memorial of that fire 
from heaven which inflamed the wood on the altar 
of burnt-offerings, as related 2 Mae, i, 22, 

Some think this feast of the dedication was insti- 
tuted in memory of Judith. (F%de Sigon, lib. iii, eap. 
18, de Republ, Hebr.) But it is doubted whether 
this ought to be understood of Judith, daughter of 
Morari, who killed Holofornes; or of anothor Judith, 
daughter of Mattathias, and sister of Judas Macca- 
heeus, who slow Nicanor, as they tell us, (ide Gang, 
Zemach David; Millonar, 4. an, G22. et apud Seldon. 
de Synedriis, lib, ii, cap. 13, 0, nl This last Judith 
is known ouly in the writings of the rabbing, and is 
not mentioned either in the Maceabeos, or in Jose. 
phus, But there is great likelihood that the Jews 
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have altered the Greek history of Judith, to place it 
in the time of Judas Maccabeous, 
A prayer for rain, ime of sowing begins in Judea, 


30. Pivat newemoon of the month Tebeth. 


TEBETIL 


The fourth month of the civil year; the tenth month of 
the ecclesiastical year, Tt has hoently-nine days, and 
answers to the moon of December. 


Day 1, Newemoon, 

& A fist, because of the translation of the law out 
of Hebrew into Greek, This day, and the three 
following days, were overcast by thick darkness, 

The fast of the tenth mouth, (Calend, Bartolocei.) 

0, A fast for which the rabbing assign no reason, 

10. A fist in memory of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxv. 1 

28, A feast in memory of the exclusion of the 
Saddueces out of the Suanhedrim, where they had all 
the power in the time of king Alexandér Jannimus, 
Rabhi Simeon, son of Shatach, found means of ex- 
cluding them one after another, and of substituting 
Pharisees, (Moyillat, Taanith,) (Comp, Jiar 23.) 


SHEBET, 


The fifth month of the civil year ; ie giamenth month 
of the sacred year, It has thirty days, and answers 
to the moon of January. 


Day 1. Neow-moon, or the first day of the month, 

2 A rejoicing for the death of king Alexander 
Jannwus, a great enemy to the Pharisees, —(Megill.) 

dor 5, A fast in memory of the death of the elders, 
who succeeded Joshua, Judgy ii, 10, 

15, ‘The beginning of the yenr of trees, that is, 
from henee they begin to.count the four years, 
during which trees were judged unclean, from the 
timo of their being planted, Ley. xix. 5. Some 
place the beginning of these four years on the first 
day of the month, 

22. A feast in memory of the death of one called 
Niskalenus, who had ordered the placing images or 
figures in the temple, whieh was forbidden by the 
laws but he died, and his orders were not executed, 
The Jews place this under the high-priest Simon 
- Just. Tt is not known who this Niskalenus was. 
Mogill, o. U1, 

23. A fast for the war of the ten tribes against that 

of Bonjamin, Judg. xx. 

: ‘They also call to remembrance the idol of Micah, 
uidg. xvill, 

20. A momorial of the death of Antioehus Epiph- 
ite au enemy of the Jews, 1 Mae. vie 1. (Me- 
gillath,) 

30, Dirst now-moon ofthe month Adar, 


ADAR. wet | 
The sirth month of the civil year; th troel/th el/th month 
of the sacred Wien. Tt has bit Pk Bt days, and 


answers lo the moon of February. 


Day 1. New-moon,. 

a A fast, because of the death of Moses, Deut. 
xxxiv. 5. re 

8,9 Tho trumpet sounded, ay of thanksgiv- 
ing for the rain that foll in ie ane ie a 
for it in fture. (Mogillath Taanith,) 

% A fast in memory of the schism between tho 
schools of Shanmai and Hillel [called 'Taanith: 
'Tvadehim), 
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12. A feast in memory of the death of two prose- 
lytes, Hollianus and Pipus bis brother, whom one 
Tyrinous or Turianus would have conipelled to break 
the law, in che city of Laodicea; but they chose 
rather to die, than to act contrary to the law. (Selden, 
de Synedr. lib. iii. cap. 13. ex Megill. Taanith.) 

13. Esther’s fast; probably in memory of’ that, 
Esth. iv. 16. (Geneb. Bartolocci.) 

A feast in memory of the death of Niecanor, an 
ene.ny of the Jews, 1 Mac. vii. 44; 2 Mae. xv. 30, 
&c. Some of the Hebrews insist, that Nicanor was 
killed by Judith, sister of Judas Maceabeeus. 

14, The first purim, or lesser feast of lots, Esth. 
ix. 21. The Jews in the provinces ceased from the 


slaughter of their enemies on Nisan 14, and on that | 
But the Jews of Shushan | 


day made great rejoicing. 
continued the slaughter till the 15th. Therefore 
Mordecai settled the feast of lots on the 14th and 
15th of this month. 

15. The great feast of purim, or lots; the second 
purim. These three days, the 13th, 14th and 15th, 
are commonly called the days of Mordecai; though 
the feast for the death of Nicanor has no relation 
either to Esther or to Mordecai. 

The collectors of the half-shekel, paid by every 
Israelite, (Exod. xxx. 13.) received it on Adar 15, in 
the cilies,and on the 25th in the temple. (Talmud. 
Tract. Shekalim.) 

17. The deliverance of the sages of Israel, who, 
flying from the persecution of Alexander Jannieus, 
king of the Jews, retired into the city of Koslik in 
Arabia ; but finding themselves in danger of being 
sacrificed by the Gentiles, the inhabitants of the place, 
they escaped by night. (Megill. Taanith.) 

20. A feast in memory of the rain obtained from 
God, by one called Onias Hammagel, during a great 
drought in the tine of Alexander Jannzeus. (Megill. 
Taanith.) 

23. The dedication of the temple of Zerubbabel, 
Ezra vi. 16. The day is not known. Some put it 
on the 16th, the calendar of Sigonius puts it on the 


283d. 


28. A feast in commemoration of the repeal of the 
decree by which the kings of Greece had forbidden 


_ the Jews to circumcise their children, to observe the 


sabbath, and to decline foreign worship. (Megill. 
Taanith. et Gemar. ut Tit. Thainith. c. 2.) 


When the year consists of thirteen lunar months, 
they place here, by way of intercalation the second 
ee 3 4 of Adar, or Ve-adar. > 


NISAN, or ABIB. Exod. xiii. 4. 
The seventh month of the civil year ; the first month of 
the sacred year. It has thirty days, anv answers to 
the moon of March. 


Day 1. New-moon. A fast, because of the death 

of the children of Aaron, Lev. x. 1, 2 

10. A at the death of Miriam, he sister of 
Moses, Numb. xx. 1. Also in memory of the scarcity 
of waattn happened, after her death, to the chil- 
dren of Israel in the desert of Kadesh, Numb. xx. 2. 

- On this day every one provided himself a lamb or 
y to the following passover. 
evening of the 14th they killed the 
they began to use unleavened bread, 
all servile labor. 
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After sunset they gathered a sheaf of barley, 
ei they brouglit into the temple. (Cod. Menachot. 
Vi. +3.) 

Supplication for the reign of the spring. (Geneb, 

16. On the second day of the feast, they offered 
the barley which they had provided the evening 
before, as the first-fruits of the harvest. After that 
| time, it was allowed to put the sickle to the cora, 

The beginning of harvest. 

From this day they began to count fifty days to 
pentecost, 

21. The octave of the feast of the passover. The 
end of unleavened bread. This day is held more 
solemn than the other days of the octave ; yet they 
did not refrain from manual labor on it, 

26. A fast for the death of Joshua, Josh. xxiv. 29. 

30. The first new-moon of the month Jiar. 

The bock called Megillath Taanith does not no- 
tice any particular festival for the month Nisan. 


JIAR, or TYAR. 


The eighth month of the civil year; the second month 
of the ecclesiastical year. It has but twenty-nine 
days, and answers to the moon of April. 


Day 1. New-moon. 

6. A fast of three days for excesses committed 
during the feast of the passover, that is, on the Mon- 
day, Thursday, and the Monday following. (Calendar 
ey 

7. The dedication of the temple, when the Asmo- 
neans consecrated it anew, after the persecutions of 
the Greeks. (Megill. Taanith, c.-2.) 

10. A fast for the death of the high-priest Eli, and 
for the capture of the ark by the Philistines, 

14. The second passover, in favor of those wha 
could not celebrate the first, on Nisan 15. 

23. A feast for the taking of the city of Gaza, by Si 
mon Maccabeeus. (Calend. Sealig. 1 Mac. xiii. 43, 44.) 

Or for the taking and purification of the citade 
of Jerusalem, by the Maccabees; according to the 
calendar of Sigonius, 1 Mac. xiil. 49, 53; xvi. 7, 36. 

A feast for the expulsion of the Caraites out of 
Jerusalem, by the Asmoneans or Maccabees. (Meg. 
Taanith.) [Comp. Tebeth 28.] 

27. A feast for the expulsion of the Galileans, or 
those who attempted to set up crowns over the gates 
of their temples, and of their houses; and even on 
the heads of their oxen and asses; and to sing hymns 
in honor of false gods. The Maccabees drove them 
out of Judea and Jerusalem, and appointed this feast 
to perpetuate the memory of their expulsion. (Megill. 
Taanith.) 

28. A fast for the death of the prophet Samuel, 1 


Sam. xxv. l. 
SIVAN. 


The ninth month of the civil year ; the third month of 
the ecclesiastical year. It has thirty days, and an- 
swers lo the moon of May. 


Day 1. New-moon. 

6. Pentecost, the fiftieth day after the passover. 
Called also the Feast of Weeks, because it happened 
seven weeks after the passover. We do not find that 
it had any octave. , ‘ 

15, 16. A feast to celebrate the victory of the Mac- 
cabees over the people of Bethsan, 1 Mac. v. 52; xii. 
40, 41. (Megill. Taanith.) 

17. A feast for the taking of Caesarea by the As- 
moneans ; who drove the pagans from thence, and 


settled the Jews there. (Megill. Taanith.) 
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22. A fast in memory of the prohibition by Jero- 
boain, son of Nebat, to his subjects, forbidding them 
to carry their first-fruits to Jerusalem, 1 Kings xii. 27, 

25. A fast in commemoration of the death of the 
rabbins, Simeon, son of Gaialiel, Ishmael, son of 
Elisha, and Chanina, the high-priest’s deputy. 

A feast in memory of the solemn judgment pro- 
nounced in favor of the Jews by Alexander the 
Great, against the Ishmaelites, who, by virtue of 
their birthright, maintain a possession of the land 
of Canaan, against the Canaanites, who claimed the 
saine, as being the original possessors, and against 
the Egyptians, who demanded restitution of the ves- 
sels and other things, borrowed by the Hebrews, 
when they left Egypt. (Vide Megillath Taanith.) But 
the Gemara of Babylon (‘Tit. Sanhedrim, c. 11.) puts 
the day of this sentence on Nisan 14. 
leu Pel 

27. A fast, because rabbi Chanina, the son of 
Thardion, was burnt with the book of the law. 

30. The first new-moon of the month Thammuz. 


THAMMUZ, or TAMUZ. 


The tenth month of the civil year ; the fourth month of 
the holy year. It has but twenty-nine days, and an- 
swers to the moon of June. 


Day 1. New-moon. 

14. A feast for the abolition of a pernicious book 
of the Sadducees and Bethusians, by which they 
endeavored to subvert the oral law, and all the tra- 
ditions. (Megill. Taanith.) 

17. A fast in memory of the tables of the law, 
broken by Moses, Exod. xxxii. 19. 

On this day the city of Jerusalem was taken. The 
perpetual evening and morning sacrifice was sus- 
nate during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 

{pistemon tore the book of the law, and set up an 
idol in the temple. It is not said whether this hap- 
pened under Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
or the Romans. 

AB. 


The eleventh month of the civil year ; the fifth month 
of the sacred year. It has thirty days, and answers 
to the moon of July. 


1. New-moon. A fast for the death of Aaron the 
high-priest. 

5. A commemoration of the children of Jethuel, of 
the race of Jadah, who, after the return from the cap- 
tivity, furnished wood to the temple. (Megill. Taanith.) 

9. A fast of the fifth month, in memory of God’s 
declaration to Moses on this day, that none of the 
mur'n.iving Israelites should enter the land of prom- 
ise, Nu.zb. xiv. 29, 31. 


SACRED YEAR. 

Names and Order of the Hebrew Months. 
1. Nisan, answering to........... March, O. S. 
De Es Anon Sista erate aie lotatele sieve eines April. 
3.) Sivan wiers ese eo ald o's five Bester eluate May. 
A, ROMA Zsts ove octisiarate SN cs June. 
Die UAL pion sala ieisrotatale's cial elavalaccis\enateele July 
La) 1 RRS ARE ANS aah lel eoasisice August 
7. Tizri apie aie ioiste eiefoa a bist DE PLELE DOL, 
8; Marches¥ani%j.<sseies cs snes October 
Ol Cisletisr, aecereietarsicre oieiacemte ...+~-Novermber. 
IO. Tiiebet., sss ssi aa taVoveia 'olesds. December. 
Mb SC DUE sis: icog eeotattotee mre uote Sec ... January. 
M2 Adan 55! dps avacdiv'ot rasta ages . February. 


[Comp. Cis- | 
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On the same day the temple was taken and burnt; 
Solomon’s temple first by the Chaldeans ; Herod’s 
temple afterwards by the Romans. 

13. A fast, because in the time of Ahaz the evening 
lamp went out. 

21. Xylophoria; a feast on which they stored up 
the necessary wood in the temple. (Selden. P ide 
Josephus, de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 17.) Sealiger places 
this festival on the 22d of the next month. 

24. A feast in memory of the abolition of a law by 


| the Asmoneans, or Maccabees, which had been in- 


troduced by the Sadducees, enacting, that both sons 
and daughters should alike inherit the estates of their 
parents. (Megill. Tuanith.) 

30. The first new-moon of the month Elul. 


ELUL. 


The twelfth month of the civil year; and the seventh 
month of the ecclesiastical year. It has but twenty- 
nine days, and answers to the moon of August. 


Day 1. New-moon. 

7. Dedication of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehe- 
miah, Ezra xii. 27. We read in Neh, vi. 15, that 
these walls were finished Elul 25. But as there still 
remained many things to be done, to complete this 
work, the dedication might have been deferred to the 
7th of Elul of the year following. (Megill. Seld.) 

17, A fast for the death of the spies, who brought 
an ill report of the land of promise, Numb. xiv. 36. 

A feast in remembrance of the expulsion of the 
Romans, [rather the Greeks,] who would have pre- 
vented the Hebrews from marrying, and who dishon- 
ored the daughters of Israel. hen they ititended 
to use violence towards Judith, the only daughter of 
Mattathias, he, with the assistance of his sons, over- 
came them, and delivered his country from their 
yoke. In commemoration of which deliverance, this 
festival was appointed. 

21. Xylophoria; a feast in which they brought to 
the temple the necessary provision of wood for keep- 
ing in the fire of the altar of burnt-sacrifices. The 
calendar of Scaliger places this feast on the 22d, 
(Vide the 21st of the foregoing month.) 

22. A feast in memory of the punishment inflicted 
on the wicked Israelites, whose insolence could not 
be otherwise restrained than by putting them to 
death; for then Judea was in the possession of the 
Gentiles. They allowed these wicked Israelites 
three days to reform; but as they showed no signs 
of repentance, they were condemned to death. (Me- 
gill. Taanith.) 

[From the beginning to the end of this month, the 
cornet is sounded to warn of the approaching new 


year. | ; 
CIVIL YEAR. 


Names and Order of the Hebrew Months. 

7 A eTizrins asia ee -+.+..September, O, 8 

8 2. Marchesvan........ .+++.October, 

De 3, CisleUleect acre ols ol. 6 ete . November. 
10 <4. Whebet: \s. ss.stst a sjaree . ..- December. 
TD SpSehaty ia s's:<)s/ais\ae/e eran January. 
ND 1G; GAME EE (ataals orm se lace iene ...-February, 

De Zs MNaeal ste orsets 31s f</<feiaonees .-March. 

nae WIGT sheratelete crake [o's] -se]aie ose oe ADE 

sb. Oy NOIM AI aystetstetotsle orele atte .+.-May. 

A VOT atamay Ziejareie «.< states -..Jdune. 

DU Aber ie teens Foie 20a JY 

6 12,; ELLUM sie:2)5.0%0is:0.010! «0 wea pi ne ota 


A GENERAL 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE. 


The Author places the true date of the birth of Christ four years before the common Era, or A.D 
A.M. 1 corresponds to the 710th year of the Julian Period. 


We have added the Chronology adopted by Dr. Hales; and also a reference to the sources of information, 
both sacred and profane. [It must, however, be borne in mind, that the particularity 
of the dates here assigned rests chietly on mere conjecture. R. 


¥ { f . 
ue se hel FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


4 Calinet. | Hales, || Calmet. | Hales. 


—— 


p | 1 || 4000 | 5411 | Tae Creation. 


First day.—Creation of Light........++.+++- +eee- | Gen. i. 1—5. 
) Second day. the Firmament..........++ | —— — 6—8. 
; Third day.—Sea, Water, Plants, Trees....:.......|— — 9—13. 
Fourth day.—Sun, Moon, and Stars..........++++- |—— - 14—19. 
Fifth day.—Fishes, and Birds.......+.+- Saree etna. viy — - 20—23, 
Sixth day—Land Animals, and Man.............. |= — 2431 ;; ii. 7. 


God causes the animals to appear before Adam, who 
gives them names. God creates the woman by 
taking her out of the side of the man, and gives 
her to him for a wife. He brings them into Para- 


Gnre ee etre Some e tales a tithe cass ca chag sNews — ii. 8—25, 
Seventh day.—God rests from the work of Creation, 
and sanctifies the repose of the Sabbath......... — — 2,3. 


Eve, tempted fatally, by means of the serpent, diso- 
beys God, and persuades her husband, Adam, to 
disobediencealso. God expels them from Paradise. | —— iii. 


2) 100|| 3999 |'5311 | Cain born, son of Adam and Eve.......+.-seeeee: aves 
3) 101 || 3998 | 5310 | Abel born, son of Adam and Eve..........-+..0- — —2, 
129} 201 || 3871 | 5210 | Cain kills his brother Abel.............-4.- --. | —— — 8. 
130] 230 ||3870| 5181 | Seth born, son of Adamand Eve.......... ......|—— — 20. 
Ras 440 13765 | 4976 | Enos born; son of Seth. .........ccccsecccece ces — v. 6. 
825} 625 || 6675) 4786 | Cainan born, son of Enos:.........2222 sevcseee — — 9. 
895} 795 | 3605 | 4616 | Mahalaleel born, son of Cainan.............2eeee- —— — 12. 
460} 960 || 3540 | 4451 | Jared born, son of Mahulaleel............20+e00++ | ——= 15. 
622 | 1122 || 3378 | 4289 | Enoch born, son of Jared...........ceeeeees seeee| —— — 18. 
687 | 1287 || 3313 | 4124 | Methuselah born, son of Enoch.....-.++++++ee0 (——— ee 
874 | 1474 || 3126 | 3937 | Lamech born, son of Methuselah........++++++++++ |——= — 20. 
930} 980 || 3070 | 4481 | Adam dies, aged 930 years... ......++++eeeeeeee ..|— — 5. 
987 | 1487 || 3013 | 3914 | Enoch translated, had lived 365 years........++-+ .|—_— — 24. 
1042 | 1142 || 2958 | 4269 | Seth dies, aged 912 years....... SRS OLA: a 8. 
1056 | 1656 || 2944 | 3755 | Noah born, son of Lamech....+..+++eeeeeeeeee ees |= — 29 
1140 | 1340 || 2860 | 4071 | Enos dies, aged 905 years...g-..+seeseseee ie faye’ — —Il. 
1235 | 1534 || 2765 | 3877 | Cainan dies, aged 910 years...... Ba: Sasi Fe ceeeeee (| —— — 4 
1290 | 1690 || 2710 | 3721 | Mahalaleel dies, aged 895 years..........+++05- ..|— —17 


bea ae 3489 | Jared dies, aged 962 years..........2.000 Maas — 20, 
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Worlds riot, 


Fey talore PROM THR CREATION TO THE HIVE OF CHIUBY, | 


Calwet, { Hales, | Catimot, | Haley 


a 


“1536 | 2136 | 2460 3275 | God informa Noah of the future deluge, and ag | Gen, vi. 18225 Hob, 


thissions him to preach repentance, 10 yearn xi 75 1 Pet, ii, 205 


| before the doligo,sss:sssseseeassesnesnceves Pet th, & 
1556 Qd Japhet born, eldest son Of NOWhsscrecceeeeeeeeees | me Ve ORG M21, 
1558 | 2256 | 2442 | 8155 | Shem born, the second son of Noaliscscsceeeece ee | me me OD 

1651 23d) Lamoch dies, the father of Noah, aged a DH. +e. | oe Ol, 

1656 | 2256 | 2314 | 3155 | Methuselah dies, the oldest of men, aged 960 years, 


in the your of the Golugossecsrcesservereenes —— = 27, 
The tenth day of the secoud month (November) God 

commands Noah to prepare to enter the ark, ...+ | vil, D4, 
Seventeenth day of the same mouth, Nouh enters the 

ar with his wife, his sons, and their WIVCH. sees lm TD, 


Rain on the earth, forty days. ‘The waters continue : 
on the earth | 150.dayievses cuveneetes veeeeevees [mm me 10—94, 
Seventeenth day of the seventh mouth, the ark rests | 
On the mountain OF APM. cece eee eee | mm Wilh 
Mivet day of the tenth mouth, the tops ot the moun. 
tains begin LOAPPOALs seereceeees eee ence | me ome 


Forty days afterwards, Noah sends forth | tt rave ee 6, Ts 
Seven liye aflerwards, Noab sends out the doves it 
POUUITIO sxenerbedexuneeeuwaavest con cosets = a 8,9. 
Seven days afterw rari, he wenda it out again; ye returns 
in the evening, bringing an olivesbranch tn ita bill, [em 10, 11, 
Beven days afterwards, ho sends it forth againy it re. 
LUPINE NO MOFOsscccceccereceseceanan veneers 
1657 | 2257 |) 2343 | 3154 | Noah being now 601 years old, the ‘first day ‘of the 
first month he takes off the roof’ of the ark..cosee | me 18, 
Twenty-seventh day of the second month Noah quith | — 1519, 
the ark. To offers sacrifiees of Chan kagiv ding Glo | eccee ee 
permits to man the use of flesh as food 5 and ap. 
points the rainbow, as a pledge that he would send 
no more a universal de JUBOssccceceeccnccencces | mm 1X, deem 7s 
1658 | 2258 || 2342 | 3153 | Arphaxad born, son Of BHO. sceeeeeeee reece eens | Kh 10, 11, 
1663 | 2263 || 233718148 | About seven years afier the deluge, Noah, having 
planted a vineyard, dyank of the wine to excess; 
falling asloep, be was uncovered in his tent, [lis 
son Ham, mocking at him, ia cursed for it. . cece | ix, 20-87, 
1693 | 2293 | 2307 | 8018 | Salah born, son of Arphaxad. ss cess viteeenecece: | iin 
1723 | 2523 | 2277 | 2888 | Hebor born, son Of Baluh.sserceseeverecveseceees | mem mm 14, 
1757 | 2657 || 2243 | 2754 | Phaleg born, son of Heber, ..... secre orescence: | ——i el 
1770 | 2857 || 2280 | 2554 | About this time the building of the tower ‘of Babel in 
undertaken; God confounds the language of men, 
and disporses them. .scseseeeeees seeeeeeteeenee | mmm ae Ley 
1771 | 2857 || 2220 | 2554 | About this time the beginning of ‘the Assyrian mons | = x, 818, 
archy, by Nimrod, From this year to the taking 
of Babylon by Alexander the Great, are 1903 yearn; 
the period to which Callisthenes traced the astro | Porphyr, ap, Simplic. 
nomical caleulations of the Chaldeans, sercrccces lib. Ide Cale. 
The Egyptian empire begins about the same time, by | 


Ham, the father of Mizraim: this empire continued Coreen xix on 
1033 years, ull the conquest of Egypt by Cam. | Con 


bysos eee eee ey eee ee 
1787 | 2784 || 2213 | 2624 | Rou born, son of P Halegeeavcsavee sih.90inis ust gL 
Q704 9614 | Division of the Marth. cecceeseeeee 


1819 | 2919 || 2181 | 2482 | Serug born, son of ET phere ie abeabiebiest ehia/t saints 
1849 | 3049 || 2151 | 2862] Nahor born, son Of Berge scccresseeveeeeevevees 
1878 | 3289 | 2122 | 2283] Terah born, son of Nahor..ceccseserveneeseeeens 
1948 | 8198 |] 2052 | 2213 | Haran born, son of Terah 
2006 | 2606 || 1904 | 2805 | Nonh dies, aged O50 yours. .ccsceeeeeeeeeeereanes 
2008 3258 L992 On Abram horn, non of Worah. oss Peete eee ene eee eee 
2018 | 8268 || 1982 | 2148 | Sarai born afferwards WIE Of Abas sn crnvervonane 
2083 | 3318 |} 1917 | 2098 | Abram called, in Ur of the Chaldees, He travels to 
Charré, or Haran, Of Mesopotamia, His father, 
Terah, "dion there, aged Q05 YOUR. cesreesdeegnas 
2083 | 3333 | 1917 | 2078 | Second calling of Abram from Haran, He comes 
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Calmet | Hales. 


nephew ; and dwells at Sichem.........-.+e+e 
Abram —- into Beyer; | 
Abram quits Egypt; he 


Chedorlaomer and his allies invade the kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, &c, Sodom is pillaged ; 
Lot is taken captive; Abram pursues them, dis- 
perses them, retakes the booty, and rescues Lot.. 

Melebizedec blesses Abrain.......sesscesscccses 


2070 


2069 


The Lord makes a covenant with Abram, and 


promises him a numerous posterity........... 
2068 | Sarai gives her maid Hagar, for a wife, to her bus- 

EE OVA eh on lacs snes a bo GAY cihaena 4 
2067 | Ishmael born, the son of Abram and Hagar. Abram 

RUM IED VOBTO. OUL caty 6 ao'Udérnen.4. coke ug ee WR eae 8 


The new covenant of the Lord with Abram; God 
promises him a numerous posterity; changes his 
name from Abram to Abraham, and that of his 
Wt AFAR LG ANE Gis sas vieis ace svisemsae aves s 
- In connection with this covenant, 

AAPCUIMCISION 18 LOBED. ania ps sev vgacadee yaks 

Abraliam entertains three angels, under the appear- 
ance of travellers; they predict to Sarah the birth 
Di SO IBARC) hens cr tad amasies’ Gu ac even ane é 

Sodom, Gomorrha, Admah and Zeboiim burnt by 
fire from heaven, Lot is preserved; retires to 
Zoar ; commits incest with his daughters........ 

Abraham departs from the plain of Mamre, to Beer- 
GIRGD Bie sivin'g Wr a'e's cele svnin waren nnes bao 86.40'.¢ 00.018 

Isaac horn, the son of Abraham and Sarah. "ena 
makes Abraham turn away Hagar and her son Ish- 
mael, Hagar causes Ishmael to take an Egyptian 
woman to wife, by whom he has several children. 

Covenant between Abraham and Abimelech, king of 
Ge WON isis Sak Wits SSRs cin ela ema hie MRCSLE CS 88, oe 


2054 


2053 


j Sarah MICS ACEO Les VEATSrccclecassnccecceascess 
Abraham sends Eliezer into Mesopotamia to procure 
a wife for his son Isaac, who was 40 years of age. 
Pliezer brings Rebekah... 2... ces ase ceesanes 
Abraham marries Keturah, by whom he has several 
OPO ae Ge alee cd 6a en SAN eos bon Gomeem a. er¥ 5.088 
Shem dies, the son of Noah, 500 years after the birth 
of Arp BEd ie AOD ees 
Rebekah continuing barren nineteen years, Isaac in- 
tereedes for her, ‘and she obtains the favor of con- 
COPHON . ccansavcccccissreresvccsinsesscrecscs 
Jacob and Esau born, Isaac being 60 years old..... 
Abraham dies, aged 175 yearS......-..eeseceeeess 
Heber dies, ag ged 464 SCANS ats areca dca sieiel iacaceyessdie = ° 
Isaac goes to Gerar. God renews with him his prom- 
ises made to Abraham. Isaac covenants with 
Abimelech, king DE Gell wenk ashy smemecus 5 
Fsau marries Canaanitish women......00++++e+: 
The deluge of Ogyges in Attica, 2020 years before 
the first Olympiad, 
eae dies, the eldest son of Abraham, aged 137 
Wye bl blesses Jacob instead of Esau. Jacob withdraws 
| into Mesopotamia, to his uncle Laban, Here he 
marries Leah, and afterwards Rachel.....+++++ ae 


into Canazn with Sarai his wife, and Lot his 


Pharaoh takes his wife, but 


949 


Gen. xii. 1—6; Acts vii. 
4,5; Heb. xi. 8. 


—— xii. 9—xiii. 11. 
xiv. 1—4, 


— xiv. 5—16, 
— — 18—20; Heb. 
vii. 1—11. 
y.; Acts vil, 6; 
Gal. iii. 17. 


—— xvi. 1—3. 


15, 16. 


— xvii. 1—22. 
= — 104° 9997. 


xviii. I—15 ; 
Heb. xiii. 2. 


xviii. 16—xix. 38; 
2 Pet. ii. 6E—8. 


po al 


—— xxi. 1—21. 


on — SA. 
—— xxii. 2—19. 


Xxiil. 


—— XXxiv. 
—— xxv. 1—4. 
—— xi.,10; 11. 


— xxv. 2]—23, 
aes Sey) ey 


ey Ha 
—— xi. 17, 
| 
xxvi. 1—31. 
See eer ah 


—— xxv. 17, 18. 


—— XXVii.— xxix. 
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9946 | 3496 || 1754 | 1915 | Reuben horn, son of Jacob and Leah.......+++- ... | Gen. xxix. 82, 
9247 | 3498 || 1753 | 1913 | Sitneon born, son of Leah............scccesseees — — 3. 
2248 | 3500 || 1752 | 1911 | Levi born, son of Leah, ........2.eeeeeeeeeee sees | ———— OL 
2949 | 3501 || 1751 | 1910 | Judah born, son of Leah..........cssecccccvcces — —. 35. 
2959 | 3502 || 1741 | 1902 | Joseph born, son of Jacob and Rachel, Jacob being 

DUNRELS OM ces cers ccehoeucea seat sata e sme —— xxx. 22—24. 
2265 1735 Jacob resolves to return to his parents in Canaan, 


Laban pursues him, and overtakes him on mount 
Gilead. Esau comes to meet him, and receives hiin ; 
with much affection. Jacob arrives at Shechem. . | —— Xxx. 25—xxxiil. 20. 


2973 1727 Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, ravished by Shechem, son 
of Hamor. Dinah’s brothers revenge this affront 
by the death of the Shechemites.........-+ee0. . | —— xxxiv. 
3522 1889 | Benjamin born, son of Rachel............seseeees — xxxv. 16—18. 


2276 | 3526 || 1724 | 1885 | Joseph, being seventeen years old, tells his father, 

Jacob, of his brothers’ faults; they hate him, and 

sell him to strangers, who take him into Egypt. A 

Joseph sold there as a slave to Potiphar......... —— xxxvii. 3—36. 
About this time Judah marries the daughter of 

Shuah, a Canaanite, by whom he has Er, Onan 


Bnd Shela’ is cece ns cwvens ses 4c cs’ Rye eeew —— xxxviii. 1—5. 
2286 1714 Joseph, tempted by the wife of his master Potiphar, ‘ 
refuses her's’ is pat in’ prisons... . 5... .ecesse ess —— Xxxix, 
3511 1899 | The shepherds, expelled from Egypt, settle in Pales- 
tine. 
2287 1713 Joseph explains the dreams of the two officers of 
Pharaoh. . os saiss ays votes Ao wee yi seater ne — xl. 
2288 1712 Tsanc'dies, aged: 180;yeats.. 2%. osc ee ost vee teee a —— xxxy, 28, 29. 
2289 | 3539 |, 1711 | 1872 | Pharaoh’s dreams explained by Joseph ; Joseph is 2 | —— xli. 1—46 ; 
made governor of Egypt......sseecescessees Psalm ev. 17—21. 
The beginning of the seven years of plenty foretold J 
Dy SORODE ionw.s cute wee thee Cie aac cle Chinen eee ene —— xli. 47—49. 
2290 1710 Manasseh born, son of Joseph.........eeeeeeeees — — 50,51. 
2291 1709 Ephraim born, second son of Joseph........-..+-- — — & 
2296 1704 The beginning of the seven years of scarcity, fore- 
told: by. Fagen sy eave ewe cs et eave a iets wate ets — — 53—57. 
2297 1703 Joseph’s ten brethren resort to Egypt to buy corn. _ 
Joseph imprisons Simeon ...0. 0. secece cs ceuaes — xilii. 
99398 1702 Joseph’s brethren return into Egypt, with their 
brother Benjamin. Joseph discovers himself, and - 
engages them to settle in Egypt with their father, | —— xliii—xlv. 
Jacob, then 130 yearsold',."... 2... sans seam stew ets Psalm ev. 17—23, 
2300 1700 Joseph gets all the money of Egypt into the king’s pt 
LPRASUIY s S515 biets a eles ose ye ah Ale ale wie stomiey a eee Gen. xlvii. 14, 
2301 1669 Joseph gets all the cattle of Egypt for the king..... — —— 15—17,. 
2302 1698 The Egyptians sell their lands and liberties to Pha- | 
VAGUS. sven latin is wthace stete's Phastale oe wai p oieldie nis tee —— ++ 18—22, 
2302 1698 The end of the seven years of scarcity. Joseph re- = 
turns the Egyptians their cattle and their lands, on 


condition that they pay the king the fifth part of 

the eddisesaeees <1 Spenstaes is sce ——— B—%; 
2815 | 3565 || 1695 | 1846 | Jacob’s last sickness; he adopts Ephraim and Ma- : 

nasseh ; foretells the character of all his sons; de- 

sires to be buried with his fathers. Dies, aged 147 a ’ 

WEED) IGRI Om wit 2 Otro joes» eee cress aettanent —— —— 28—xlix. 33. 
2369 | 3619 || 1631 | 1792 | Joseph dies, aged 110 years. He foretells the depart- 4 
ure of the Israelites from Egypt, and desires his | —— 1. 24—26 ; Heb. xi. 


bones may be taken with them into Canaan...... 22. pif 
2385 1615 Levi dies, aged 137 years........0+..00+ Se, Ae Test. of 12 patriarchs. 
2427 | 3683 || 1573 | 1728 | A new king in Egypt, who knew neither Joseph nor | __ 
his services. He oppresses the Israelites........ Exod. i, 8—22, 
3074 2337 | About this time lived Job, famous for his wisdom, 
virtue aod patience! .'.'.c sake cea coupes © ... | Book of Job. 
2430 | 3686 || 1570 | 1725 | Aaron born, son of Amram and Jochebed......... Exod. vi. 20. 


2433 | 3689 | 1567 | 1722 | Moses born, brother to Aaron ; is exposed on the banks 
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2473 ss 1688 
i 


2513 | 3763 || 1487 | 1648 
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of the Nile; is found by Pharaoh’s daughter, who , Exod. ii. 1—10; 


BEA asta Thr Maia, nies ccmcatsisiaia. nes OE OTT ee Ssisidn 
Moses goes to visit his brethren; kills an Egyptian ; 
being informed that Pharaoh knows of it, he retires 
into Midian; marries Zipporah, daughter of Je- 
thro; has two sons by her, Gershom and Eliezer. 
The Lord appears to Moses in a burning bush, while 
feeding his father-in-law’s flock; sends him to 
Egypt to deliver Israel............- = 
Moses returnsinto Egypt. His brother Aaron comes 
to meet him, to mount Horeb, The two brothers 
announce to Pharaoh the commands of the Lord; 
Pharaoh refuses to set Israel at liberty ; but loads 
them with new burdens. Moses performs several 
miracles in his presence ; these failing to convince 
the king, his people suffer several plagues....... 
1. Plague. Water changed into blood; about the 


2Oon, of Gab nowt a om waar ew arene Kee cwransie.e 
2. Plague. Frogs; 25th of 6th month..........+. 
3. Plague. Gnats or lice; 27th of Gth month...... 


4. Flies of all sorts; about the 28th and 29th of 6th 
FOOTE Fors Mesh irl be bs sa sigsiktns deb alow sipein ape e 
5. Murrain on the cattle; about the Ist of 7th month. 
6. Boils; about the 3d of 7th month............. - 
7. Hail, thunder and fire fromheaven; 442 of. b month 
8. Locusts; 7th of 7th month... 
9. Darkness; 10th of 7th month............ ote 
On this day Moses appoints that this month in future 
should be the lst month, according to the sacredstyle. 
Orders the passover,and sets apart the paschal lamb, 
which was to be sacrificed four days afterwards. . 
10, Death of the first-born of the Egyptians, in the 
night of the 14th or 15th of Abib......... esa « 
This same night, the Israelites celebrate the first 
passover ; and Pharaoh expels them from Egypt. 
Israel departs from Rameses to Succoth........... 


rom suceoth: to Ethan. kavstexten sake stan ve 


From Etham they turned south, and encamped at Pi- 
hahiroth ; between Migdol and the sea, over against 
FRAG ZE HE OM. tales saacinn Vivinie ale stele axslGidle © o's ior 

Pharaoh pursues Israel with his army, and overtakes 
them at Pi-hahiroth: God gives the Hebrews a 
pillar of cloud to guide and protect them. The 
waters divided. Israe] goes through on dry ground. 
The Egyptians are drowned; 21st of the first month. 

Moses, having passed the sea, is now in the wilderness 

» of Etham; after marching three days in the desert, 
Israel arrives at Marah, where Moses sweetens the 
water. From Marah they come to Elim. From 
Elim to the Red sea; then into the desert of Sin, 
where God sends manna ; from thence to Dophcah, 
Alush and Rephidim, where Moses obtains water 
from a rock; 2d month... 

About this place the Amalekites slay those who could 
not keep up with the body of Israel. Moses sends 
Joshua against them, while he himself goes to a 
mountain, and lifts up his hands in prayer....... 

On the third day of the third month, after their de- 
parture from Egypt, Israel comes to the foot of 
mount Sinai, where they encamp above a year... 

Moses goes up the mountain ; God offers a covenant 


Muito Isracki.)....... : eretilos 
‘Moses comes down from the mountain, and reports to 


eee eee ere ee eererrere 


Pe 


7 


Heb, xi. 23. 


—— — ]]—22; 
Ex. xviii. 3, 4. 
Heb. »:i. 24—26, 


—— iii.—iv. 19. 


iv. 20—xii. 29. 


vii. 17—25 
—— viii. 1—14. 


— — 15—19. 
— — 20—32 
—— ix. 1—7. 

—— 812 
— — 18—35. 
— x. 3—19. 
— — 21—23. 


—— xii. 


—— xi. 46; xii. 29-- 


33. 
xii. 21—33 ; 
Heb. xi. 27, 28. 
— 37—39; 
Numb. xxxiii. 1—6. 
— xili. 17—22; 
Numb, xxxiii. 6, 


xiv. 1—19; 
Numb. xxxiii. 7. 


xiv. 19—31 3 
Heb. xi. 29. 
—— xy. 22—26. 


— 27; 

Numb. xxxiii. 9, 10. 
xvi. 1—xvii. 7 5 
Numb. xxxiii. 10, 11. 


Numb. xxxiii. 12—14. 


Exod. xvii. 8—16. 


ERIK bce 
Numb. xxxiii. 15. 


Exod. xix. 3—6. 
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1487 | 1647| the people whatthe Lord had proposed. The people 
declare their readiness to enter into this covenant. | Exod. xix. 7,8. 
Moses again ascends the mountain ; God orders him to 
bid the people prepare themselves to receive his law.|—— — 9—1I5. 
On the third day after that nbtice, the glory of God 
appears on the mountain, accompanied by sound of 
trumpet and thunder. Moses stations the people at 
the foot of mount Sinai; he alone goes up the moun- 
tain. God directs him to forbid the people to ascend, 
lest they should suffer death. Moses goes down 
and declares these orders to the people. He then 
ascends again, and receives the decalogue....... — 16—xx. 17. 
He returns, ‘and proposes to the people what he had 
received from the Lord. The people consent, and 
covenant on the terms proposed. ...-..++++++++- xx. 18—21. 
Moses goes again up the mountain; God gives him 
several judiciary precepts of civil polity. At his 
return, he erects twelve altars at the foot of the 
mountain, causes victims to be sacrificed to ratify 
the covenant, and sprinkles with the blood of the 
sacrifices the book that contained the conditions of 
the covenant. He also sprinkles the people, who 
promise obedience and fidelity to the Lord...... — 21—xxiv. 8. 
Moses, Aaron, Nadab, Abilin, and seventy elders of 
Israel, go up the mountain, and see the glory of 
the Lord. They come down the same day; but 
Moses, and his servant Joshua, stay there six days 
longer. The seventh day the Lord calls Moses, aud 
during forty days shows him all that concerned his 
tabernacle, the ceremonies of sacrifice, and other 
thinges 126s ccc boe bcos eee ce edele ele ce cu eeu eek. | =a nm tmnenann te ULC, 
After these forty days, God gives Moses the deca- 
logue, written on two tables of stone, and bids 
him hasten down, because Israel had made a golden 
calf, and was worshipping Its cece ccs cee ee aces. | —- Sami eee, 
Moses comes down, and finding the people dancing 5 
about their golden calf, he throws the tables of 
stone on the ground, and breaks them. Coming 
into the camp, he destroys the calf; slays by the 
sword of the Levites, three thousand Israel- 
ites, who had worshipped this idol............- 
The day following, Moses again. goes up the moun- 
tain, and, by his entreaties, obtains from God the 
pardon of his people. God orders him to prepare 
new tables for the law; and promises not to for- 
sake Isracl....... 2... cece eee eee eee eeseecees | —— —— dl1—xxxiv, 3. 
Moses comes down and prepares new tables; goes 
up again the day following; God shows him bis 
glory. He continues again forty days and forty 
nights on the mountain, “end God writes a second 
time his law on the tables of stone........s+0+ 
After forty days, Moses comes down, not knowing 
that his face shines with glory. He puts a veil 
over his face, discourses to the people, and proposes 
to erect a tabernacle to the Lord; to accomplish 
this, he taxes each Israelite at half'a shekel. This 
occasions a numbering of the people, who amount 
to 603,550 men. He appoints Bezaleel and Aho- 
liab to oversee the work of the tabernacle. ....... | —— —— 29—xxxv. 35. 
Construction of the tabernacle, on the first day of the 
first month of the second year, after the exodus. . . | —— xxxvi. 1—xl. 33. 
A second numbering of the people, the first day of 
the second months. 6.05. ole Sele Gis Sees. ss | Nees 
Consecration of the tabernacle, the altars and the : 
priests, the fifth day of the second month....... | Lev. viii. 1—ix. 24. 
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Year mt before FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Hales. | 


secrated to the service of the tabernacle, instead of | Numb. i. 47—53 ; iii, 5— 
entre borin OF Laraele ey dass. Gs sve Wiad Heas iv. 49 ; viii. 

On the eighth day after the consecration of the taber- 
nacle, the princes of the tribes, each on his day, 


| 
4 || 1486 | 1647 | The Levites numbered by themselves ; they are con- 


‘ offer thei ir presents to the tabernacle.........+.. —- Vii. 
Jethro comes to the camp, a few days before the de- 
parture of Israel from Sinai.s.......00..seceees Exod, xviii. 


On the twentieth day of the second month, (May,) 
the Israelites decamp from Sinai, and come to 
Taberah, or Burning; from thence to Kibroth- 
hattaavah, or the Graves of Lust, three days’ jour-| Numb. x. 11—xi. 84; 


ney from mount Binal sais 605 0s cies stalin SOT. XXxill. 16. 
Eldad and Medad prophesy in the camp.......... xi. 26, 27, 
ORUA SAKE gee wie ts dead sree. keels Fe E NT SRN — — 31,32; Ex. xvi. 


133; Ps. lxxviii. 
26—29 ; ev. 40. 
Israel arrives at Wazeroth ; Aaron and Miriam mur- 


mur against Moses, because of his wife. Miriam | -—— — 35—xii. 15; 
continues seven days without the camp........+. Xxxili. 17, 


Israel comes to Rithmah, in the wilderness of Paran ; 
thence to Kadesh-barnea; from whence they send 
twelve chosen men, one out of each tribe, to ex- | —— xii. 16—xiii. 20; 
amine the land of Canuan...........seecceeees xxxiil. 18. 
After forty days these men return to Kadesh-barnea, 
and exasperate the people, saying that this country 
devoured its inhabitants, and that they were not 
able to conquer it. Caleb and Joshua withstand 
them; the people mutiny: God swears that none 
of the murmurers should enter the land, but be 


consumed in the desert. The people resolve on 
entering Canaan, but are repelled by the Amalek- 
Hesiand the Caynanitesavsvvewss' ede o30 Condens xiii. 21—xiv. 45. 
Continue a long while at Kadesh-barnea. From de —rix 
hence they journey to the Red sea.........++ ate i, i. 46; ii. 1. 
Py Names of the several Stations. 
1. Rameses. 27. Mithcah. 
2. Succoth. 28. Hathmonah. 
| 3. Etham. 29. Moseroth. 
a | 4, Baal-zephon. 30. Bene-jaakan. 
5. Desert of Etham. 31. Hor-Hagidgad. 
6. Marah. 32. Jotbathah. 
7. Elim. 33. Ebronah. 
8. Coast of Red sea. 34, Ezion-gaber. 
9. Desert of Sin. 35. Moseroth. 
10. Dopheah. 36. Kadesh. 
11. Alush. 37. Mount Hor. 
12. Rephidim. 88, Zalmonah. 
| 13. Sinai. 39. Punon. 
14, Taberah. 40, Oboth. 
15. Kibroth-hattaavah. 41. Ije-abarim. 
16. Hazeroth. 42, Valley of Zared. 
17, Rithmah. 43. Bamoth Arnon. 
18, Rimmon-Parez, 44, Beer. 
19, Libnah. 45, Muttanah. . 
20. Rissah. 46. Nahaliel. ah by 
21. Kehelathah. 47. Dibon-gad. , 
22. Mount Shapher. 48. Almon-diblathaim. eal 
23. Haradah. 49. Mount Pisgah. 
24. Makheloth. 50. Kedemoth. 
|25. Tahath. 51. Abel-shittim. 
-|26. Tarah, (But see under the article Exonvus, p. 420.) 
Probably at the encampment of Kadesh-barnea, 
120 
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« 
Year of the Year before FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
World. Chast 
Calmet. | Hales, Calmet. | Hales, 


happened the sedition of Korah, Dathan and 
USUI Uaioe ale alo\b's Via. ia'b a elrwieley fuied dtu slaniviele Numb. xv.—xix. 
2552 | 3802 || 1448 | 1609 | After wandering in the deserts of Arabia-Petrea iud 

Idumea thirty-seven years, they return to Mose- 

roth, near Kadesh-barnea, in the thirty-ninth year 

ellene etiduesc.:..:.5 4.2 Coane —— xxxiii. 19—30. 
Moses sends ambassadors to the king of Edom, to 

desire passage through his territories; he refuses. | —— xx. 14—21. 
The Israelites arrive at Kadesh. Miriam dies, aged 

ABO YEAH oo. . ae So's co nts ble sle spielen Delete —— — 1; xxxiii. 36. 
The Israelites murmur for want of water. Moses 

brings it from the rock ; but he, as well as Aaron, 

haying shown some distrust, God forbids their en- 

trance into the Land of Promise.............+: — — 2-13. 
From Kadesh they proceeded to mount Hor, where 

Aaron dies, aged 123 years; the first day of the |} ——— — 22—29; xxxiii. 


fifth MOUs cise cssesaeen vee wos ois abc ene 37—39. 
King Arad attacks Israel, and takes several? |—— xxi. 1—3; xxxiii. 
GODLIVER: < 5 d20'5.5 ce eens = eintebetale  biiete lets ante 40. 
From mount Hor they come to Zalmonah, where 
Moses raises the brazen serpent. Others think 
this happened vat: Puanons. 55 ca.'e% facia ts aie ets — — 49; xxxiii. 41. 
2553 1447 Sihon, king of the Amorites, refuses the Israelites a 
passage through his dominions. Moses attacks him, | ——~ — 23—31; Deut. ii. 
and conquers his Country.........2.eeeeeeeeees 26—37, 
Og, king of Bashan, attacks Israel, but is de- 2? | ————33—85; Deut. 
feAted 17. ta nite sian ele sia ie Raises aso eee f iii. 1—11. 
Israel encamps im the plains of Moab............. —— xxii. 1—4;  xxxiii. 
Balak, king of Moab, sends for Balaam............|—— — 5—xxiy. 25; 
Deut. xxiii. 4, 5, 
Israel seduced to fornication, and to the idolatry ? | —— xxv. 1—3; Ps. evi. 
of Baal-Peor. <ca«niniacew wee wie table aoe eee 28, 29 ; 1 Cor. x. 8. 
The people punished for their sin......... a oe 3 Deut. 
iv. 
War against the Midianites................eseeee —— — 16—18; xxxi. 
Distribution of the countries of Sihon and Og, to the ! 
tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half-tribe of xxxii. Deut. iii. 12 
Manassehiigiisrasisis a'o.alee 02 20m seis ws) o santa elele are —22. 
Moses renews the covenant of Israel] with the? | —— xxxiii. 50—xxxv; 
OT. « siewinieis <4 este igle s1#.0\cta sola MI ete a Deut. i.—xxxiii. 
Mec dies, being 120 years old, in the twelfth month 
Of the Holy: Var sperein.cbois #13 «,0\ese.0)0 9 2s 00h eee ieee Deut. xxxiv, 
Joshua succeeds him; sends spies to Jericho in the 
first monthi(Mareh). yis'. «<< «isis cieiele nivelsisigielyiaiete Josh. i. ii. 
3803 1608 | The people pass the Jordan, the 10th of the first month ili. 
The day following Joshua restores circumcision. — iv.—v. 2—9, 
, The first passover, after passing the Jordan ; the 15th 
Of the firstymonth:). sivias 2 «sje vleie ojeioiela's e mere | ———— Vaul Op 
Manna Ceases. smilie 4 giele.s,s0/injsieis wanes. setiielae siete eee 1, 
Jericho taken... .\cceehicse,sigisis-s14,5.0's:0 sje, oye syaleaieeretaeeame —— — vi. 20—27. 
Israel comes to mount Ebal to erect an aati pur- ? | —— viii. 30—35; Deut. 
suant to the order of Moses............eeee0s XXVii. 
The Gibeonites make a league with J oshua..... +s | —— ix. 6—15. 
War of the five kings against Gibeon. Joshua de- 
feats them; the sun and moon stayed........... —— x. 1—27. 
2554 | 3804 || 1446 | 1607 | War of J oshua against the kings of Canaan. These 
Wars OCCUPY SIX CATS... . 2. eee cece eee eee ees | ——— 2B0—Xi. 23. 
2559 | 3809 || 1441 | 1602 | Joshua divides the conquered country among Ju- , —— xv. 1—18, 20; xvi. 
dah, Ephraim, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. . XVii. 
He gives Caleb the portion that the Lord had prom- 
ised him, and assists him in conquering it........ | —— Xv. 715. 
2560 1440 The ark and the tabernacle fixed at Shiloh, in the 
tribé of Ephraim... a <> +s:<ins sees +e. | —— xviii. 1. 
3815 1596 | Joshua distributes the country to Benjamin, Simeon, | —- — 11—xix. 49. 


I. ' I | | 
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Year of the Year before 
World. } Christ. 


Calmet. | Hales. Calmet. 


2560 | 8815 || 1440 | 1596 


1439 


} || 1112 


Hales. 


1142 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtaliand Dan. Re- 
ceives his own partion at Timnath-serah, on the 
PUPITUOT OL ASSUBN Sy te ssle's cas eu vets a vie eters 
Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, return 
DEE EINE eens k hae otiein bom 0100 slsiigesie.s ¥ ¢ 
Joshua renews the covenant between the Lord and 
COM ELSE TSR ge OE St aR a eee Aen, ery = 
Joshua dies, aged 110 years, .......scecscessecces 
After his death, the elders govern about eighteen or 


Josh. xix. 49—51. 
—— xxii. 1—9, 


—— xxiiii—xxiv. 28, 
— xxiv. 29, 30, 
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twenty years ; during which time happen the wars | Judg. i—iii. 1—5; xvii. 


of Judah with Adoni-bezek.........+sseseeeees 

Anarchy; during which some of the tribe of Dan 
conquer the city of Laish. 

In this interval happened the story of Micah, and the 
idolatry occasioned by his ephod. 

Also, the war of the twelve tribes against Benjamin, 
to revenge the outrage committed on the wife of a 
Levite. 

The Lord sends prophets, in vain, to reclaim the He- 
brews. He permits, therefore, that they should fall 
Preae YSN gee ass sult via Vinh vahg Nh o0.4 e004 Ame ee 

Servitude of the Israelites, under Cushan-Risha- 
thaim, king of Mesopotamia, eight years. 

Othniel delivers them ; defeats Cushan-Rishathaim ; 
judges the people forty years. .....0.escescceees 

Second servitude, under Eglon, king of Moab, about 
sixty-two years after the peace of Othniel........ 

Ehud delivers them, after about twenty years...... 

Third servitude of the Israelites, under the Philistines. 
Shamgar delivers them; year uncertain......... 

Fourth servitude, under Jabin, king of Hazor. 
Deborah and Barak deliver them, after twenty 
REBT eS he hanes <dr cn een hea a + oh Pa Saale 

Fifth servitude under the Midianites.............. 

Gideon delivers Israel. He governs them nine years, 
TUR RCO AED LOADS a cel o/c bus adas 4 lola e 5.2 8,ncers basal? 

Abimelech, son of Gideon, procures himself to be 
Hinge RIGS OF (AVCCUGII x4 9 os a5 its en ce ceinis «0/6, 6 

Abimelech killed, after three years..........eee: 

Tola, judge of Israel, after Abimelech ; governs 
twenty-three years.........+0.- ed ene taiaee ¢ 

Jair judges Israel, chiefly beyond Jordan; governs 
tWenty-tWO VeATS......eceeerersececerereseeer 

Sixth servitude under the Philistines and the Am- 
(OE INERT AS SARACEN Si CENCE ETO IC UPAR OTOE 


—XXL 


— iii. 1-9. 


cncomnt bod TNE: 


— — 12-14. 
— — 15—30. 


— — 31. 
—— iv.—v. 
vi. 1—6. 


— — 7—vilii. 32. 


ix. 1—52. 
a ae 7 


—x.1,2 


— — 3—5. 
— — 6-9. 


Jephthah delivers the Israelites beyond Jordan..... | —— — 10—xii. 6. 


The city of Troy taken, 408 years before the first 
Olympiad. 
Jephthah dies, Ibzan succeeds him..........+...- 


—— xii. 7—9. 


Hizey dies, Hion succeeds hint. «...s.cceccrene- ce |——— 10, 11. 
Blondies; Abdon succeeds hint... 6..0..+++4- ee |—— —= 12 13, 


Oh. ERE: oo nortan Ate inh FARRAR ieee 
Seventh servitude under the Philistines, forty years 
IIL TET ere slelaiaieraly vie cia ce aciave c’alpin cs a ayaa <isyesi9¢4 
Under his judicature God raises Samson, born 2849. 
God begins to manifest himself to Samuel......... 
Samson marries at Timnath. ......-.-eescereeeecs 
Samson burns the ripe corn of the Philistines...... 
Samson delivered to the Philistines by Delilah ; kills 

himself under the ruins of the temple of Dagon, 

with a great multitude of Philistines. He defended 

Tsrael twenty years........ AS ASR UES OF 
War between the Philistines and Israel. The ark 

of the Lord taken by the Philistines. Death 


Abdon dies. The high-priest Eli succeeds as judge 


— — lb. 
1Sam. i.—iv. 18. 
Judg. xiii. 1. 

1 Sam. i. 20. 
Judg. xiii, 2, &c. 
1 Sam. iii. 

Judg. xiv. 

— xv. 1—5. 


— xvi. 
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Year of the 
World. 


Calmet. 


2908 
2909 


2911 


2919 
2930 
2941 
2942 


2943 
2944 


2915 


2946 


2947 


2949 


2951 
2956 


. . 


Hales. 


4289 


4301 


4303 | 


4305 
4311 


4337 


4340 


4341 


4348 
4350 
4351 


4356 
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a FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
Calmet. | Hales, 
of the high-priest Eli. He t agbeey ge Israel forty 
Bo SAGO. EOE OOO SETURL ACER I eae 1 Sam. iv. 1—18, 
1122 | The Philistines send back the fie with presents. It 
is deposited at Kirjath-jeari im. Samuel acknow]- v.—vii. 1I—6, 15 
edged chief and judge of Israel, 39 or 40 years... — 
Vic ctory of the Israelites over the Philistines....... vii. 7—14. 
1092 The Israelites ask a king of Samuel............... viii. 5—22. 
1091 | 1110 | Saul is appointed king, and consecrated in an assem- ix. 
bly of the people at Mizpeh. He reigned forty 
VEATS. cece cece cere cece eee recerevssesvvceses Acts xiii. 21, 
Saul delivers Jabesh-gilead...........0c¢0se0cees 1 Sam. xi. 
1089 | 1108 | War of the Philistines against Saul.............-- xiii. 5—8. 
Saul, not having obeyed Samuel’s orders, is rejected 
Of GOd oo 06's Ue Ee Viale Wik sd i nlecte ares 0's pe bie 0 chaos, |\eaeemneenn ons 
1106 | Victory obtained by Jonathan over the Philistines... xiv. 
1081 | 1100 | Birth of David, son of Jesse. 
1070 War of Saul against the Amalekites...........-.-. xv. 
1059 Samuel sent by God to Bethlehem to anoint David. xvi 1—43. 
1058 War of the Philistines against the Israelites. David 
Eile Goliath) 0) 3. oe GI ae ee eee ss wis ee cee xvii. 
1057 Saul, urged by jealousy, endeavors to slay David. . xviii. 8—xix. 17. 
1056 | 1074 David retires to Achish, king of Gath; w ithdraws 
into the Tanda iMacs. bv els es oe chee etnisit ence ———_ xix. 18—xxii. 4. 
Saul slays Abimelech, and other priests. Abiathar 
escapes to Davidic00 oo. vse eee oe secs pene xxii. 9—23, 
David delivers Keilah, besieged by the Philistines. . | ——— xxiii, 1—6. 
1055 David flies into the wilderness of Ziph. Saul pursues 
him, but is obliged to return suddenly, on the news 
of an irr uption ‘of the Philistines... .)..0.<6s+.0 +c, |——<—<—<<> nen, 
1054 David withdraws to about En-gedi. He spares Saul, 
who had entered alone the cave where David and ee eee IV, 1 
bis’ meti were concealed.) sc\e's <'-\cisc sete ee ele nieve ; 
1053 Samuel dies, aged 98 years. He had judged Israel 
twenty-one years before the reign of Saul. He 
lived thirty-eight years afterwards...i........+. ——— aad 
1071 | David retires into the wilderness of Paran. The his- | ———--—— ]—-xxvii.12. 
tory of Nabal. David marries Abigail. Comes into 
the desert of Ziph ; enters by night the tent of Saul, 
and takes away his lance and cruse of water. 
Withdraws to Achish, king of Gath, who assigns 
him Ziklag. Here he abides a year and four months | 1 Chron, xii. 1—22. 
1051 War of the Philistines against Saul. Saul consults ' 
‘the witch of Endor. He loses the battle, and kills | 1 Sam. xxyili. xxxi. 
jets Gl) Ag A Se Sa esa Oy ea ogi hac ocho c 1 Chron. x. 
The Amalekites pillage Ziklag; David recovers the 
PIULIGer ANC CHPLIVES. S\evnce smo: «97 ep anir ee eie 1 Sam. xxx. 
Ishbosheth, son of Saul, acknowledged king ; reigns 
at Mahanaim beyond Jordan.........---.--e+ee 2 Sam. ii. 8—11. 
1070 | David acknowledged king by Judah, is consecrated 
a second time. Reigns at Hebron........+-.--. |——— 7 
1049 War between Ishbosheth and David, four or five years | —_—_— — 13 —ii. 1, 
1044 Abner quits Ishbosheth; resorts to David ; is treach- 
erously slain by Joab... 606.6 dees ce scone eee og) | iis 
Ishbosheth assassinated 212 1...52 2/5 jo. oe ote oan os nie iv. 
David acknowledged king over all Israel; conse- y. 1—5;1 Chron. 
crated a third time at Webrom...t). .sis+.2.015\6 55 peat 
1043 | 1063 | Jerusalem taken from the Jebusites by David, who 2 | ——— — 6—10; 1 Chr. 
THeKeS Ute MOU AL CH Y serea la ectele nejeieloinia = alesnlete xi. 4-9, 
1042 | 1061 | War of the Philistines ieee David. He beats — 17—20;1Chr. 
them at Baal=perazim, » ieciesied = ele dcfapsaree eer xiv. 11. 
1041 | 1060 | David brings the ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusa- 
lem; commits it to Abinadab. After three months, | ——— yi. 1 Chron. xiii. 
David brings it to his own palace.........+.++.. 5—14; xv. xvi. 
1040 | 1055 | David designs to build a temple to the Lord; is di- 
verted from it by the prophet Nathan........... —— vii. 1Chron. xvii. | 


Year of the 
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‘orld. Clirist. 
Calmet. | Hales. Calmet. | Hales. 
2960 | 4356 |} 1040 | 1055 
2067 1033 
2968 1032 
2969 | 4359 || 1081 | 1052 
2970 1030 
2971 | 4361 || 1029 | 1050 
2972 1028 
2074 1026 
W017 1023 
2979 1021 
2981 | 4375 || 1019 | 1036 
2983 1017 
2987 | 4379 || 1013 | 1032 
2988 1012 
2989 | 4381 || 1011 | 1030 
2990 1010 
2991 1009 
2992 | 1008 | 

“4384 1027 
3000 | 4391 || 1000 | 1020 
3001 999 
3012 988 
3026] || ova 
3029 | 4420 || 971) 991 

| 4421 990 


David’s wars against the Philistines, against Hadade- 
zer, against Damascus, and against [dumea; con- 
CMNUGE Abo MR Veares ses os. ee Ces 

Dayid’s war against the king of the Ammonites, who 
had insulted his ambassadors; and against the 
Syrians, who had assisted the Ammonites........ 

Joab besieges Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites. 


David commits adultery with Bathsheba, and | 


causes Uriah to be killed. Rabbah taken........ 
After the birth of the son conceived by the adultery 
of David with Bathsheba, Nathan reproves David : 
his deep repentance: . 666. ceed dcscccvcsseccce 
SOIOMIOM HOLI, aah ee len ed tases ve seb eas Cee ueeN 
Amnon, David’s son, ravishes Tamar............. 
Absalom kills Amnon... 0... c ccc c es ccescsesceees 
Joab procures Absalom’s return. ....+..+e-+eeeee 
Absalom received at court, and appears before David. 
Absalom’s rebellion against David...............- 
Absalom killed by Joab. ....00..cecevevecveneces 
Sedition of Sheba,the son of Bichri, appeased by Joab. 
Beginning of the famine sent to avenge the death of 
the Gibeonites, unjustly slain by Saul: ended 2986. 
David numbers the people. God gives him the 
“ choice of three plagues, by which to be punished. 
David prepares for building the temple on mount 
Zion, in the threshing floor of Araunah....... 
Rehohoam born, son of Solomon........+..+2006. 
Abishag, the Shunamite, given to David........... 
Adonijah aspires to the kingdom. David causes his 
son Solomon to he crowned. Solomon proclaimed 
Ring by/all Tevael i jccenss sn sjesicece tsiaccnn snes 
David dies, aged 70 years; having reigned seven 
years and a half over Judah at Hebron, and thirty- 
three years over all Israel, at Jerusalem......... 
Solomon reigns alone, having reigned about six 
months in the life-time of his father David. He 
reigned forty Years. ...-eeceeeesccsscesccccece 
Adonijal Slain 2.0... ccc cece cstv eres erste escs 
Abiathar deprived of the office of high-priest. Zadok 
In future EIOVS I AlONG. 65 foe ce. ewe teen ce any 
POab Slautih THe (MDG. wc ceeks ween ecccetanacved 
Solomon marries a daughter of the king of Egypt.. 
Solomon goesto Gibeon to offersacrifices,and to pray 
to God there. God grants him singular wisdom. 
Solomon gives aremarkable sentence between2 women 
Hiram, king of Tyre, congratulates Solomon on his 
accession to the crown; Solomon requires of him 
timber and workmen to assist in building the temple 
Solomon Jays the foundation of the temple, 2d day 
emthe cOuMmomi (MIAN) ac ecuaie abscess Vee « 
Temple of Solomon finished ; being seven years anda 
half in building, and dedicated the year following, 
probably, because of the solemnity of the year of 
Jubilee that then happened........----++-see05 
Solomon finishes the building of his palace, and that 
of his queen, the daughter of Pharaoh..........- 
Visit of the queen of Sheba.......---.-+-++eeee- 


Jeroboam, son of Nebat, rebels against Solomon. 
le Mics INtO MUP YI. aise cies vislelleldiele ies eiscdeiaiets «> 


| Solomon dies.......-.0+ Weiietaeh seine see seek 


Rehoboam succeeds him ; alienates the Israelites, and | 


occasions the revolt of the ten tribes, Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, acknowledged king of the ten tribes 


2 Sam. viii. 1 Chron. 
xviil 


x. 1 Chron. xix. 


xi. xii, 26—31; 
1 Chr. xx; 1=3; 


xii. J—25; Ps. li. 
—— — 24, 25, 

xiii. 1—20, 
— — 22—39. 

Dh) eee 
—— — 2&—33. 

xv. I—xviii. 8. 
xviii. 9—33, 

<x. 


xxi. 1—14, 
xxiv. 1—16; 
1 Chr. xxi. 1—17. 
xxiv. 18—25 ; 
1 Chr. xxi. 18—27. 
1 Kings xiv. 21. 
i, 1—15. 


—— i. 5—53. 
—— ij. —11; 1Chr. 
xxix. 26—30, 


xi. 42, 
ii, 12—25. 


— 26, 27 

—. — 28—34. 

in, 

— 3—15; 2 Chr. 
i, 3—12. 

———. — 16—28. 


v. 
vi. vii. 2 Chron. 
ii.—iv. 


vill. 2 Chron. v. 
—Vil. 


——— ix. 1—10. 
——— x. 1—10; 2Chr. 
ix. 1—9. 


xi. 26—40. 
en 
ix. 29-31. 


xii. 1—20; 
2 Chron. x. 
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cece se tesa FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Calmet. | Hales. || Calmet. | Halesy 


KINGS OF JUDAH.—888 Years. 


ruption into the territories of the kingdom of Israel, 
to force Baasha to quit his undertaking at Ramah. 


1 Kings xv. 18—20; 
2 Chr. xvi. 2—4. 


3029 | 4421 || 971] 990] Rehoboam intends to subdue the ten tribes, but ? | 1 Kings xii. 21—24; xiy. 
forbears ; reigned seventeen years......+-+..+- 21; 2 Chr. xi. 1—4. 
3030 970 The priests and Israelites that fear the Lord withdraw 
in great numbers from the kingdom of Israel, into 
URE ROGAN 16) 15'S vyeis dialtle wainlore ae Smhaidina® el eied 2 Chr. xi. 12—17, 
8032 | 4424 |] 968] 987 | Rehoboam becomes impious...........eeeeeeeees xii. 1. 
3033 | 4426 || 967} 985 | Shishak, king of Egypt, comes to Jerusalem, plun- — 2-9. 
ders the temple and the king........esssesees 1 Kings xiv. 25, 26. 
8046 | 4438 || 954] 973|Rehoboam dies. Abijam succeeds him; reigns — 29—31; 2Chr. 
TOTES VANE’. <2, s\agne aivnis sie) Riaatea ae hehe eeiere xii. 15, 16. 
3047 953 Abijam’s victory over Jeroboam, who loses many 
thousands Of bis tFOOPS sate ss <sisin sales siete saa enn 2 Chr. xiii. 3—20, 
3049 | 4441 || 951) 970] Abijam dies, Asa succeeds him.........s+eeeeees xv. 7—9; 2 Chr. 
xiii, 22; xiv. 1. 
3053 947 Asa suppresses idolatry in Judah..............0.- — 11—15;2Chr. 
xiv. 2—5; xv. 
8055 945 Jehoshaphat born, son of AS@......2+.seeeeeeeeee xxii. 42, 
3063 937 Asa’s victory over Zerah, king of Ethiopia, or Cush. | 2 Chron. xiv. 8—15. 
3064 936 Asa engages Benhadad, king of Syria, to make an ir- 


3080 920 Jehoram born, son of Jehoshaphat. 
Hesiod, the Greek poet, flourishes. 


3087 913 Asa, troubled with a Jameness in his feet, (probably 2 | ——— — 23; 2 Chron. 
the gout,) places his confidence in physicians... xvi. 12. 
3090 910 Asa dies, having reigned 41 years................. | ———- — 24, 2 Chron. 


xvi. 13, 14. 


4482 929 | Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa; expels superstitious — 24; 2 Chron. 
VF ORSINI ose ave ia.s tate aefp eaters otnie ic Cement ateerete xvii. 1—19; 
xx. 31—33. 


3097 903 Ahaziah born, son of Jehoram and Athaliah, and 
grandson of Jehoshaphat. 


894 Jehoshaphat nominates his son Jehoram king ; makes 
him his viceroy. 
893 Jehoshaphat accompanies Ahab in his expedition }- 
against Ramoth-gilead, where he narrowly escapes xxii. 183; 
BTCA GANLER .\ssels vie tenia e eae ets Meee 2 Chr. xviii. 1—382. 
892 Jehoshaphat equips a fleet for Ophir; Ahaziah, king 
of Israel, participating in his design, the fleet is de- | ——— — 48 ; 2Chr. xx. 
Strayed DY temMPERt ecw vecese rs ciescgec be eeinews 35—37. 


About this time Jehoshaphat is invaded by the Am- 
monites and Moabites, over whom he obtains a 


° INITACHIOUSVACTOL Vanes oie re sates lelsicls sis eleie > ataie a ote 2 Chron. xx. 1—30. 
Elijah the prophet removed from this world in a fiery 
CARETOU’: 5 05% ale solo shales c etetelorene ato'e.6 otaisioete Riaisache e 2 Kings ii. 


888 Jehoshaphat invest¢ his son Jehoram with the royal 
Gignity ......cecesccccccccccccvespecersorccss | —im Ville AG, Ae 


IsraEt anv Jupan.] 


Year before 
Christ. 


Calmet. | Hales. |} Calmet, 


OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


KINGS OF ISRAEL.—254 Years. 


Jeroboam, son of Nebat, the first king of Israel; that 
is, the revolted ten tribes 

Jeroboam, son of Nebat, king of Israel, abolishes the 
worship of the Lord, and sets up the golden calves; 
reigned nineteen years 


Jeroboam overcome by Abijah, who kills 500,000 
TUGD we weeucdak 44th <KEA Fo PT rere re nn 


Jeroboam dies, Nadab his son succeeds; reigns two 


ye 
Nadab dies, Baasha succeeds him; reigns twenty 
MOALE y's, « 0s 001 610.0. 01:0 eld geile cin sio os/a-aiaimpisisiaele myles 


Baasha builds Ramah, to hinder Israel from going 
to Jerusalem 
Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, invades the country 


Blah killed by Zimri, who usurps the kingdom seve 1 
AUN c cts Pens outs aoe e A Guise cRbaaeed bs cacse 
| —— Zimri in Tirzah; he burns himself 


HT THO PACE... esses vee saws be ee deseececcessee 
Omri prevails over Tibni; reigns alone in the 3lst 
VORP OL ABB ss a sbinnaliiasivie $16 de) o'e Caso th puke elcid we 
Omribuilds Samaria; makes it the seat of his kingdom 


OMT GIB ssc case ssicnnsceasdacrcacecdccccerssve 
Ahab his son succeeds ; reigns QZ years..ccessevee 
The prophet Elijah in the kingdom of Israel. 


He presents himself before Ahab, and slays the false 
prophetsiof Baal. .......cessecscese Gveveb ecu 


Ben-hadad, king of Syria, besieges Samaria ; is forced 
ONCE Misia) Sate eosie 9 oA! ele b «910 a.0/0i6) ore isis siaies.eje sims 
Returns next year; is beaten at Aphek...........- 
Ahab seizes Naboth’s VAHOVSNG« wisicis ns aiuinigicinictnn ss wie 
Ahab invests his son Ahaziah with royal power 
and dignity 
Ahab wars against Lapse pey is killed in 
disguise ...... otainr a citialsinio Sins aie sie eo eeiccveecess 
Ahaziah succeeds ; reigns tWO Year. ...seeeeceee 
Ahaziah falls from the platform of his house ; tis 
dangerously wounded. .........eeecees-seees <» 
Ahaziah dies ; Jehoram his brother succeeds him.. 
He makes war against Moab...... Rrsreieeicle wisieis 0\6 is 


Wlisha foretells victory to the army of Israel, and 
procures water in abundance.....+.++++eseeees 
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1 Kings xii. 20. 


26—33 ; 
2 Chron. Xl. 4. 15. 


2 Chron. xiii. 3—20. 


1 Kings xiv. 20 ; xv. 25. 
xv. 27, 28. 
——  — 17; 2Chron. 
RVs Ls 
——. — 20; 2Chron. 
xvi. 4, 5. 
—— xvi. 1—8., 
— — 9-15. 
—— — 16—20. 


a os 
aa OH OE 


—. — 28. 
— — 29. 


XVil. XViil. 


i oe BL, 
a 4 


xxii. 1.40 ; 2 Kings 
i ii, 
—— ws 16-403 2 Chr. 


xviil. eo 
—- — 40. 


2 Kings i. 2. 


- 16-18; iii. 1-3. 
— iii. 4—10. 


—— — ll—20. 
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3116 
3117 
3118 


3119 


3120 


3126 
3140 
3147 


3164 


3165 


3177 
3178 


3194 


3221 


4515 


4516 


4522 


4591 


4602 


Year before 
Christ. 
Calmet. | Hales. 
885] 904 

884 

883 

882 

881} 896 

880] 895 

874) 889 

860 

853 

836] 849 

835 

823 

822] 820 

806 
An in: 
terreg: 
num of 
eleven 
"B09 
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FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


KINGS OF JUDAH.—388 Years. 


Jehoshaphat dies, having—reigned twenty-five ? |1 Kings xxii. 50; 2Chr. 
years; Jehoram succeeds... 6.0.0.0 sec esecoee xxi. 1. 
The Idumeans revolt, and assert their liberty....... 2 Kings viii. 20; 2Chron. 
xxi. 8—10. 
Jehoram, at the importunity of his wife, Athaliah, 
introduces into Judah the worship of Baal..... xxi. 6, 11. 
Jehoram smitten of God, with an incurable distemper 
in his bowels... ...cicessiessvicieevecsimeas series 2 Chron. xxi. 18, 19. 
Jehoram makes his son Ahaziah viceroy, or associate 
in his kingdom. 
Jehoram dies; be reigned four years............ 2 Kings viii. 24—29; 
Ahaziah reigns but one year....+..ceececeerees 2 Chr. xxii. if Ca 
Joash, or Jehoash, born. 
Homer, the Greek poet, flourishes. 
Ahaziah accompanies Jehoram, king of Israel, to the 
siege of Ramoth-gilead........+s+esceeecsseees 2 Chron. xxii. 5. 
Ahaziah slain by Jebut seis. FPN eles ewes 2 Kings ix. 16—28; 
2 Chr. xxii. 8, 9. 
Athaliah kills all the royal family; she usurps the 
kingdom. Joash is preserved, and kept secretly |——— xi. 1—3; 2 Chr. 
in. the temple six years. +... seuss sees lls xxii. 10—i2. 
Jehoiada, the high-priest, sets Joash on the throne 
of Judah, and slays Athaliah. Joash reigns forty | ———— — 4—21; 2Chr. 
YERTSLNE toss eg SSE OI. Mone oles chaeetens xxiii. 
Amaziah born, § son of Joash. 
Joash repairs the temple.......... USK, areoniptets aids xii. 1—16 ; 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 1—14, 
Zechariah, the high-priest, son of Jehoiada, killed in 
the temple by order of Joash........2....00000- 2 Chron. xxiv. 17—22, 
Hazael, king of Syria, wars against Joash.......... 2 Kings xii. 17. 
Hazael returns against Joash ; forces large sums from , 
IM. Sc cu wt can eueeeun es cu ene tse Ss ureeen eee 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24. 
Joash dies, Amaziah succeeds him ; reignstwenty- ? | 2 Kings xii. 19—21; xiv. 
nine Yearsd, 5 Ke iele eee Sut AAG we teerebioet v aes 
Amaziah wars against Idumea............--+--+: xiv. 7; 2 Chron. 


xxv. 11,12, 
Amaziah wars against Joash, king of Israel ; is de- 2 | ——— —8—15; 2 Chr. 
featedsby, Wimti.ws «stasis oxsscih eid listen eres ee xxv. 17—24., 
Uzziah, or Azariah, born, son of Amaziah. 


WA AZIAl (IOS css «rose ree Sele te cholo cece eee e ee ccccs | — —— 17— 20 
2 Chr. xxv. 27, 28. 
Uzziah, or Azariah, succeeds him; reigns fifty- 2 | ——— xv.1,2; 2Chron. 
TWO ;VCAES). -nye siblete'b cletes setclcie hic Solem etait teleiens xxvi, 1—21. 
In Judah, the prophets Isaiah and pepo under this 
LOL QI ia roye. dis: atelesdimaicisjcisie!a.c stepsister eee eC Isaiah i.1; Amos i. 1. 


Jotham born, son of Uzziah. 
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FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


KINGS OF ISRAEL.—254 Years, 


885 | Samaria besieged by Ben-hadad, king of Syria. Ben- 


hadad and his army, seized with a panic fear, flee 


MO MIR SIS. orale y viaed es een dure cous 2 Kings vi. 24.—vii. 7. 
Elisha, going to Damascus, foretells the death of 
Ben-hadad, and the reign of Hazael............. viii. 7—13. 


Jehoram marches with Ahaziah against Ramoth- 
gilead; is dangerously wounded, and carried to 


GALOPL ent Mosca nest evens’ cc daa ass wess eens « h————=" —ee. OOe 
Jehu rebels against Jehoram ; kills him. Jehu reigns 
PWONLY<OISNE YOON e's vies viclolaiesiewa sities sos one's ix. 14—x. 36. 


867 | Jehu dies; his son, Jehoahaz, succeeds him; reigns 


x. 39, 36 5 xiii. 
BEVENCCON YEAS. Lo ee scciveccccscccccevceses 1—8. 


850 | Jehoahaz dies; Joash, or Jehoash, succeeds him.... | ——— xiii. 9, 10. 
Elisha dies about this time............2.s0eeeee06 | ———_ —_ 14-2 

832 | Hazael, king of Syria, dies; Ben-hadad succeeds him. | ———- — 24, 
Joash wars against Ben-hadad..........-ee+ee0+6 | ———— —_ 25. 


Joash obtains a great victory over Amaziah, king of 


PELL Ise tae east ets Nel iatir ts eterna cdie's «6 dhle wainin's —— xiv. 8—14. 
834 | Joash dies ; Jeroboam II. succeeds him ; reigns forty- 
ONG VERTH tiie tse tuteces oe Jaelaciestde cee teelee | ————| at a 
2 


The prophets Jonah, Hosea and Amos, in Israel, 2 |———— — 25; Hos. i.1; 
WIG TS LELMAenaalas sree ctstee ia <’ete si afe ol olalel ale Amosi. L. 


778 | 793 | Jeroboam II. dies ; Zachariah his son succeeds him ; 2 |__. — 98, 29; xy. 
reigns six months; or perhaps ten years........ 8, 9. 

An in” | The chronology of this reign is perplexed. 2 Kings 

num xv. 8, 12, places the death of Zachariah in the 38th 


years, year of Uzziah, allowing him a reign of but six 
tied months. Yet, reckoning what time remains to the 
fem. | end of the kingdontef Israel, we must either admit 
pee an interregnum of nine or eleyen years, between 
zacha- | Jeroboam II. and Zachariah, as Usher does; or 
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Hales, 


Hales. Calmet. 


KINGS OF JUDAII.—388 Years. 


4654 | 754| 757|Uzziah dies; Jotham, his son, succeeds; reigns? | 2 Kings xv. 6, 7; 2Chr. 
23. 


BIXtCGN, VERPS. Nis ois ices is sinc eipinisision ie exe xxvi, 
Isaiah sees the glory of the Lord..........-s.2.- Is, vi. John xii. 39—41, 
Isaiah and Hosea continue to prophesy. 
748 Hezekiah born, son of Jotham. 
* 
739 Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, in- 
WAS SUG BM en sistelcictaiainiarn eis a <[eisieiajae krieiet) sire 2 Kings xv. 37. 


4670 || 738) 741 To dies; Ahaz succeeds him; reigns sixteen 
CAEN sine anion nes me cemieiloe isaac re aces cieiee —— — 38; xvi. 1, 2. 
bdo king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, xvi. 5; 2 Chron. 
continue hostilities against Judibon nancies XXxviii. 
Isaiah foretells to Ahaz the birth of the Messiah, and 
a speedy deliverance from the two kings his ene- 


737 mies. Nevertheless, the year following, they re- 
turn,and spoil hisieutintiry:./07 eee se elon -witests Tsaiah vii.—ix. 
736 The Idumeans and Philistines also invade Judah... | 2 Chron. xxviii. 16—18. | 


Ahaz invites to his assistance Tiglath-pileser, king ; 2 Kings xvi. 7,8; 2 Chr. 
of Assyria, and submits to pay him tribute..... xxviii. 16. 


te 725 | Ahaz remits the royal authcrity to his son Hezekiah. 


22 Ahaz, king of Judah, dies......... d slessicjaeisietele’s «. | ——— — 19, 20; 2Chr. 
XXViii. 97, | 


a 
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768 
767 


757 
755 


743 


| 735 


770 


760 
758 


An in- 
terre ge 
pum 

of tea 
years. 
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OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


KINGS OF ISRAEL.—254 Years. 


we must suppose Jeroboam II. reigned five years ; 
or that his reign did not begin till 3191, and ended 
in te which is the year of the death of Zacha- 
ria 1 
Zachariah killed by Shallum, after reigning six 
POMARLGd s/s ote Clk x sila Fea ale da SAls'h\n #'o\90 mes vn 404 
Shallam reigns one month ;-is killed by Menahem, 


2 Kings xv. 10—12, 


who reigns ten yeaTs,.......secceecesccccccees |——— — 13—17. 
Pul, king of Assyria, invades Israel; Menahem be- 

comes tributary to him. ......cccccescccccceses | —— —= 19-2]. 
Menahem dies ; Pekaiah, his son, sueceeds,........ ]|———- — 22—26. 


Pekaiah assassinated by Pekah, son of Remaliah, 
who reigns twenty-eight years. The text allows 
20 years only ; but we must read 28 years. Syn- 
cellus says (p. grey it was 28 years, in a copy 
quoted by Basil. And indeed, his reign began in 
the 52d of Azariah, (2 Kings xy. 27.) and ended in 
the 12th of Ahaz, (2 Kings xvii. 1.) which includes 


of Babylonia, besiege § ardanapalus, king of As- 


Arbaces, governor of Media, and Belesus, governor 
Bria, 10 NiINOVEl. <5: cernsccncesncaness> cele 


707 | After a siege of three years, Sardanapalus burns him- 


self in his palace, with all his riches. Arbaces is 
acknowledged king of Media, and Belesus king of 
PEMUV ICA sw sleicie « olsinie ce sacle saa ae AA aioe W eiale os 


747 | Belesus, otherwise Baladan, or Nabonassar, founds 


the Babylonian empire. This famous epoch of 
Nabonassar, falls 743 years before Christ; 747 
MIBEGUGR A Ei iare watecaie ie ere clataisio, drain tel ciarnere cae accie eta 
Ninus junior, called in Seri ipture Tiglath-pileser, suc- 
cessor of Sardanapalus, continues the Assyrian em- 
pire, but reduced into very narrow limits. Reigned 
nineteen years ; according to others, thirty years. 


738 | Tiglath-pileser defeats and slays Rezin, king of 


PATHASCUS oc eta cated a cele Melee ase y.eelsls ce0 


736 | Enters the land of Israel, takes many cities and cap- 


| 726] 


tives; chiefly from Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe 


xv. 25—28. 


Diod. Sic. lib. ii. 
Atheneeus, lib. xii. 
Herod, lib. i. 


Justin. lib. i. c. 3. 


Nic. Dam. in Eclog. 
Vales. p. 426, &c. 


2 Kings xv. 29; xvi. 7. 
Euseb. Chron. p. 46. 


xvi. 5—9; Amos 
i. 5. 


xy. 29; 1 Chron. 


of Manasseh. ‘The first captivity of Israel....... v. 26. 
728 | Hoshea, son of Elah, slays Pekah, and usurps the 
kingdom .....scecceescessccseccsscocsecvsces | ——mm —— GO, 31, 
| Reigns peaceably the 12th year of Ahaz ; reigns nine : 
PUN cs ob 0/610 oOo see Siele db welue caps ec eciases xvi. I. 


724 Be yankees succeeds Tiglath-pileser, king ef 


BEER G Liv ss oravehars svat atevate ataceta nals laleietefe-stele gs efely oH 


Castor, ap. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 46, 
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Calmet. | Hales. Calmet. | Hales, 


KINGS OF JUDAH.—388 Years. 


3278 | 4686 725 | Hezekiah restores the worship of the Lord in Judah, 
which Ahaz had subverted 

3279 First-fruits and tythes again gathered into the temple, 
for maintenance of the priests and ministers 


3290 Hezekiah revolts from the Assyrians; makes a league 
with Egypt and Cush, against Sennacherib 

3291 | 4700 711 | Sennacherib invades Hezekiah ; takes several cities 
of Judah 


4701 710| Hezekiah’s sickness. Isaiah foretells his cure ; 
gives him as a sign, the shadow’s return on the 
int Of A Huw.) 555 sions en sis ahinsiasies © esie gir 

Sennacherib besieges Lachish..........eeeeeeeee 
Hezekiah gives money to Sennacherib, who yet con- 
tinues his war against him, and sends Rabshakeb 
to Jerusalem ; marches himself against Tirhakah, 
king of Cush, or Arabia. Returning into Judah, 
the angel of the Lord destroys many thousands of 
his army ; he retires to Nineveh, where he is slain 
by his sons.3% 256.5 3555.05 <eseeecee nese oe via 


[Kinepoms or 


2 Kings xviii. 1—6; 
2 Chr. xxix.—xxxi. 


2 Chron, xxxi. 4, 5 


2 Kings xviii. 7. 
— 13;2Chr. 
xxan, 1s Is: 
XXXVi. 
——._ xx. I—11;2Chr. 
xxxii. 24; Is. 
XXXVili, 


2 Chron. xxxii. 9. 


2 Kingsxviii. 14—xix.37; 
Is. xxxvi. 
XXXVil. 
Herod. lib. ii. 


ee ee ee 
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i'% 


Year before FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Year of the 
World. Christ. 


Calmet. | Hales. |} Calmet.| Hales. 


KINGS OF ISRAEL.—254 Years, 


719 | Hoshea makes an alliance with So, king of Egypt, 
and endeavors to shake off the yoke of Shalima- 


MOSGP cccenl Met RO Sheva NEL EUs uae dice an ewbls ee 2 Kings xvii. 4. 
720} 721|Shalmaneser besieges Samaria; takes it after three 
Ziz| te years’ siege. Carries beyond the Euphrates the 
719} tribes that Tiglath-pileser had not already carried | ——- — 3—18; Hos. 
into captivity ; the ninth year of Hoshea ; of Lleze- xiii. 16; 
Bight he sixth YOGr. case weeds conn ae Hwee t eee 1 Chr. v, 26. 


Among the captives carried away by Shalimaneser to 
Nineveh, is Tobit, of the tribe of Naphtali....... | Tobit i. 


End of the kingdom of Israel; after it had subsisted 
two hundred and fifty-four years. 
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Calmet, 


3292 


3381 


3394 


3395 
3398 


3399 
3402 


3404 


Hales, 


4703 


4772 


4783 


4803 


4825 


4806 
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ae FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
Calmet, | Hales, 
JUDAH alone. 
708| 708 | Assaradon, or Esar-Haddon, succeeds Sennacherib.. | 2 Kings xix. 37 ; ney 
XXxvVii 
Probably about this time Baladan, or Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, sends to congratulate 
Hezekiah on the recovery of his health, and to in- | ——— xx. 12—19; Isa. 
quire about the prodigy on that occasion......... XXxix. 
The prophets Micah, the Morasthite, and Nahuin, 
PYOPHESY ss". cc's 21s scle's-e.cle'e ein wie «rots etatetie ls ete ieine Mic. i. 1. 
707 Tartan sent by Assaradon against the Philistines, 2 Kings xviii. 17 ; Is. xx; 
the Idumeans, and the Egyptians...........-. Joseph. ’Antulib. 
706 Assaradon sends an Israelitish priest to the Cushites x.cap, 1, 2. 
settled at ‘Sheehemns se 7 5es io Gee See Sees xvii, 27—33. 
694} 696] Hezekiah dies; Manasseh succeeds him; reigns Sk e0, obs xxi, 1 
Fifty-five 2VOAVES « we:diera s-visaie pivein «inlet ote es ale —18; 2 Chr. xxxii. 
32,33; xxxiii. 1—10. 
677 | 680 | Assaradon becomes master of Babylon ; reunites the 
empires of Assyria and Chaldea...............- Canon. Ptolemei. 
661| 674] Manasseh taken by the Chaldeans, and carried to? |2 Chr. xxxiii. 11—19 ; 
Babylon jes cewsouce es ene een tee eee nee Jos. Ant. lib. x. c. 4. 
653 | 640} The war of Holofernes, who is slain in Judea by 
SP ANCHIUEA S.J) e patel wie eiete m eiosa.s wrsieretaje nich. sue ieee Judith, Apoc. 
639 | 641] Manasseh dies. He returned into Judea a good ? |2 Kings wx 17, 18% 
while before, but the time is not exactly known. Chr. xxxiii. 20. 
Amon succeeds him}; reigns two years.......++- ——. — 18—22; 2Chr. 
Xxxiii. 20—23. 
637 | 639]Amon dies; Josiah succeeds him............-+. ———— — 23—26; 2Chr. 
Xxxill. 24, 25. 
Zephaniah prophesies at the beginning of his reign.. | Zeph. i. 1. 
630 Josiah endeavors to reform abuses. He restores? | 2 Kings xxii. 1—7; -— 
the worship ofthe Lord... s.'<<ds a<uis smtp xxxiv. 1—13, 
624| 628 | Jeremiah begins to prophesy, in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Josiah. .......+.+0seeseeeeeeess Jer. i. 2. 
620 The high-priest Hilkiah finds the book of the law in 
the treasury of the temple, in the eighteenth year | 9 Kings xxii. 8; 2 Chr. 
OL ORIAN Yo ws vente terete nln sos = ins totais Pree “ conto. 14, 
Money collected for repairing the temple.......... | __-. — 4-7; 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 9—14. 
The prophetess Huldah foretells the calamities that ?_ | ____ — 1420; 2Chr. 
THYCRICH SUGAR. . sivas ees co verses «caw slelsierne eres XXxiv. 22—28, 
619 A solemn passover, by Josiah and all the people.... | ____ xxiii. 1-24; 2Chr. 
Xxxiv, 29— 
xxxv. 19, 
606 Joel prophesies under Josiah. J 
Josiah opposes the expedition of Necho, king of —— en Chir. 
Egypt, against Carchemish; is mortally wound- xxxy. 20—27. 
ed, and dies at Jerusalem. Jeremiah composes Herod. lib. 2; Jos. 
lamentations OT HIG CATH 501,002 rere) sa'e streets Ant. lib. x. c. 6. 
608 | Jehoahaz is set on the throne by the people; but 
Necho, returning from Carchemish, deposes him, ; 
and installs Eliakim, or Jeboiakim, his brother, son | ____. __30—36; 2 Chr. 
of Josiah, who reigns eleven YCATS.. 0 esse ee seee xxxvi. 1—5. 
605 Habakkuk prophesies under his reign. 
602| 586 | Nebuchadnezzar besieges and takes Carchemish ; 
comes into Palestine; besieges and takes Jerusa- 
lem; leaves Jehoiakim there, on condition of pay- 2 Kings xxiv. 1; 2 Chr. 
ing him a Lar PeitribUte stewiepls alee + -irie nite lelseieeee XXxvi. 6, 7. 
Daniel and his companions led captive to Babylon... - | Jer. xx. 4;  xlvi. 2; 
Dan. i, 1—7. 
601 Jeremiah begins to commit his prophecies to writing. | __ xxxyj, 1—4, eae 
598 Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a great statue explained . 
by Wantels ote no clecistcre cielo beeen jnoduboens Dan. ii. 
596 The history of Susannah at Babylon........+...+. Susannah, Apoc. 
Jehoiakim revolts against Nebuchadnezzar........ 2 Kings xxiv. 1. 
605 | Nebuchadnezzar sends an army from Chaldea, Syria, ; 


: 


Calmet, | Hales. 


| 8417 


Year of the 
World. 


3416 


! 
1} 
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Calmet. | Hales. 


595 | 599 
594 

597 
591 
590] 590 
589 
586 | 588 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


JUDAH alone. 


and Moab, which ravages Judea, and brings away 
3023 Jews to Babylon, in the seventh year of Je- 
ROURIN a wanes a ME wate mete ce cly's toed’ chiein's 


Jehoiakim revolts a second time against Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Is taken, put to death, and cast to the 
fowls of the air. Reigned eleven years........ 


Jehoiakin, or Coniah, or Jeconiah, succeeds........ 


Nebuchadnezzar besieges him in Jerusalem, and 
takes him after he had reigned three months and 
ten days. He is carried to Babylon, with part of 
the people. Mordecai is among the captives..... 

Zedekiah, his uncle, is left at Jerusalem in his 
place, and reigns eleven years..........eeee+ 

Zedekiah sends ambassadors to Babylon. 

Jeremiah writes to the captive Jews there......... 

Seraiah and Baruch sent by Zedekiah to Babylon, 

Ezekiel begins to prophesy in Chaldea............ 

He foretells the taking of Jerusalem, and the disper- 

SELON OF UG: 0 OWRSsn a ed dys'n ¢ 100 si nisic Ag ois Sie im oisia'e.s 

Zedekiah takes secret measures with the king of 

Egypt, to revolt against the Chaldeans......... 


Zedekiah revolts. 

Nebuchadnezzar marches against Jerusalem, besieges 
it; quits the siege to repel the king of Egypt, who 
comes to assist Zedekiah. Returns to the siege.. 

Jeremiah continues prophesying daring the whole 
siege ; which continued almost three years..... 

Ezekiel also describes the same siege in Chaldea... 

Jerusalem taken on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
(July,) the eleventh year of Zedekiah............ 


Zedekiah, endeavoring to fly by night, is taken, and 
brought to Riblah, to Nebuchadnezzar. His eyes 
are put out, and he is carried to Babylon........ 

Jerusalem and the temple burnt; seventh day of the 
TOUMULL: TIC BH ota ys afera el« <laialnis « ole siela's.0visie's'e/sio'e,s 


The Jews of Jerusalem and Judah carried captive 
beyond the Euphrates. The poorer classes only left 
REPRO MATIC rytamiale ela e'e Ae, 9.u2 a ¢1« << Rietersiotecietae , 


Thus ends the kingdom of Judah, after it had subsisted 
Jour hundred and sixty-eight years, from the begin- 
ning of the reign of David; and three hundred and 
eighty-eight years from the separation of Judah and 
the ten tribes. 


The beginning of the seventy years’ captivity, fore- 
told by Jeremiah. ........-0cccesccereccercece 

Gedaliah made governor of the remains of the peo- 
ple. He is slain, :....+..-s-seseeeeeseecees 

Jeremiah carried into Egypt by the Jews, after the 


2 Kings xxiv. 2—4; Jer. 


i. 8. 
Diod. Sic. lib. i. Herod. 
lib. i. 
2 Kings xxiv. 5,6 ;2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 8 ; Jer. 
ExiL 18) 19s 
xxxvi. 30. 
—— — 6; 2 Chron 
xxxvi. 8, 9. 


———_ —— 8—16;; 
2Chr. xxxvi. 10. 
—— — 17,18; 2Chr. 
xxxvi. 10,11. 


Jer. xxix. 


Ezek. i. 1, 2. 


iv. V. Vili.—xii. 

2 Kings xxiv. 20; 2 Chr. 
SENvi. 1S 
Jer. lii. 3. 


xxy.. 1, 23 Jer. 
XXXVii. 5. 
Jer. xxxvii. 6—11 ; xxvii. 
xxi. 

Ezek. xxiv. 

2 Kings xxv. 3, 4, 8; 
2 Chr. xxxvi. 17, 
18 ; Jer. lii. 5—7, 


—— — 4—7; Jer. lii. 
7—11. 
—— — 9,10; 2Chr. 
xxxvi. 19; Jer. 
AexIZ, Oder 
lii. 12, 133 Jos. 
Bel. lib. vii. c. 10. 
—— — 11,12; 2Chr. 
xxxvi. 20; Jer. 
xxxixs OF°10% 
lii. 15, 16. 


Jer. XXv. 
2 Kings xxv. 22—25; 
Jer. xl. 1—xli. 1, 2. 


Jer. xliii. 5—13. 


Ezek. xxxiii. 
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Calmet. | Hales. } Calmet. | Hales. 


BALO | 4827 |] 581] 584] wars against the Idumeans, the Ammonites, and | Ezek. xxv. 


the Moabites,.........ccccccccccccccceccscees Jos. Ant. lib, x. c. 11. 
Obadiah prophesies against Idumea. 
3432 | 4840 || 568) 571) Tyre taken by Nebuchadnezzar......++++++++es Ezek. aa. i Jos. rg 
abs xc. 11. 
434] 570 | Nebuchadnezzar wars against Egypt......-....... | —— —— oo 
3433 567 He returns to Babylon. 
343 | 566 Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a great tree..........- Dan. iv. 1—27. 
3435 565 His metamorphosis into an OX......eeeeeeeeeee eee | —— — 
3443 557 His return to his former condition. .........++...+ | —— — 3487, 
3444 | 4842 || 556] 569] He sets up a golden statue for worship...........- —— ili. 1—7. 
Daniel’s thre companions cast into the fiery furnace. | —— — 8—30. 
Nebuchadn-zzar’s death, after reigning forty-three 
years, from the death of Nabonassar, his father, | Berosus, ap. Jos. cont. 
who died in 8399... .....0.c%dlsccscccunsevacciee Ap. lib. i. 
4850 561 | Evilmerodach, his son, succeeds him ; reigns but one | 2 Kings xxv. 27--30 ; Jer. 
VERE, 12.406 casts © aati Go Sth ies, blake 0 Wikis wh lii. 831—34. Berosus, 
ap. Jos. cont. Ap. lib. 
i. et Euseb. Prep. 
lib. ix. 
3445 | 4853 || 555] 558 | Belshazzar, his son, succeeds him. 
Daniel’s vision of the four animals..........+++-+- Dan. vii. 
3446 | 4860 || 554! 551} Cyrus begins to appear; he liberates the Persians, 
and takes the title of king. 
3448 | 4858 || 552] 553 | Belshazzar’s impious feast. His death...........- —— v. 1—30. 
3449 551 Darius the Mede succeeds Belshazzar.......-+++++ —— 3.1. 
Daniel’s prophecy of seventy weeks. ........+++++: —— ix. 
3450 550 Darius decrees that supplication should be made to 
no other, god but himselfies...<... 03000008 slo waa —— vi. 1-9, 
Daniel cast into the lion’s den.............eeeeees — — 10—24. 
Cyrus meditates the destruction of the empire of the 
Medes and Chaldeans; begins with the Medes; 
having overcome Astyages, king of the Medes, his 
uncle by the mother’s side, he gives him the goy- 
ernment of Hyrcania. 
8455 | 4863 || 545] 548} Cyrus marches against Darius the Mede, his uncle ; 
but first wars against the allies of his uncle Darius ; 
particularly against Croesus, king of Lydia....... Herod. lib. i. Cyrop. vi. 
3456 | 4875 || 544| 5386] He attempts Babylon, and takes it...............- - Vii. 
3457 543 He sets the Jews at liberty, and permits their re- ) | 2 Chr. xxxvi, 22,23; Ez- 
turn into Judea. The first year of his reign ra i. Xen. Cyrop. 
OVER GIL TOe NOBEC sipiecipiaine sin alcteeo aerator ene lib. viii. 
The history of Bel and the Dragon.........-..+.+- Apocrypha. 
3458 542 The Jews, returning from captivity, renew the sacri- 
fices in the templews ...4/e< Ghee ese see some sae Ezra ii. 1—iii. 7. 
8475 | 48€2 || 525 | 529] Cyrus dies, aged seventy years........s.s2eee00 Cyropedia, lib. viii. 
Cambyses succeeds him. The Cushites, or Samari- 
tans, obtain a prohibition, forbidding the Jews to | Ezra iv. 6—24. 
continue the building of their temple.........--- Ptol. Can, 
3478 | 4886 || 522] 525 | Cambyses wars in Egypt, five years...........-++- Her. ii. iii, Just.i. c.9. 
3480 520 Cambyses kills his brother Smerdis. 
3483 517 Pe GiO8 5.2%, stay sssacisbins fy Naas se oP eee ae Herod. lib, iii. 
4948 463 | 'The seven Magi usurp the empire. Artaxata, one of 
them, forbids the building of the temple......... 1 Esdras y. 73. 
Seven chiefs of the Persians slay the Magi......... Herod. iil. Just. i. c. 10. 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, otherwise Ahasuerus, ac- 
knowledged king of the Persians. Marries Atossa, 
‘ the daughter of Cyrus........0.cecsesecsseeeee 
3484 516 Haggai begins to prophesy ; reproaches the Jews for 
not building the house of the Lord.............. Haggai. 
3485 515 The-Jews re-commence building the temple....... Ezra vi. 6—14. 
About this time Zechariah begins to prophesy...... Zech. i. 1. 
Here, properly, end the seventy years of captivity, 
| | Soretold. by Jeremiah, which began A. M. 3146. | 
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3487 | 4948 || 513| 463 | The feast of Darius,or Ahasuerus ; he divorces Vashti. | Esth. i. 
Rie) ate) | PAC CSPOUSESDSUNELs selon ss vee eis scecivdencecves i. 1—18. 
) S11| 516 | The dedication of the temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt by 
CAE AISGR ol che teotitd Mat crclWiatal adeh<farphn’»rd)arera-aiciend eGo ehe,> Ezra vi. 15—22. 
| 505 The beginning of the fortune of Haman........... Esth. iii. 1, 2. 
He vows the destruction of the Jews, and procures 
from Ahasuerus an order for their extermination. | —— — 3—15. 
504 - | Esther obtains a revocation of this decree. Haman 
hung on the gallows he had prepared for Mor- 
CN. eee cere CEPOL TEE CETTE LESTETE — iv.—vii. 
The Jews punish their enemies at Shushan, and 2 | —— ix. 1—1G; Jos. Ant. 
throughout the Persian empire..........+...- lib. xi. c. 6. 


485 | Darius, or Ahasuerus, dies; Xerxes succeeds him... | Ptol. inCanone ; Africa- 
nus; Euseb. &c. 

464 | Xerxes dies; Artaxerxes succeeds him...........+ Diod. Sic. lib. xi. Justin, 
lib. iii, c. 1. 

463| 457|He sends Ezra to Jerusalem, with several priests 

and Levites, the seventh year of Artaxerxes....... | Ezra vii. 1, 7, 8. 


| 462 Ezra reforms abuses among the Jews, especially as 
$e Gheln BirRHMe WAVOR dias dienes ccccaaieeh noma —— ix. x. 
450| 444} Nehemiah obtains leave of Artaxerxes to visit Jeru- 
salem, and to rebuild its gates and walls.......... Neh. i.—ii. 12. 
ihe walle Selling Pauteniode « chiiwaa cides «¥en ais s ii. 13—vi. 19, 
Dedication of the walls of Jerusalem............-. —— xii. 27—43. 
Nehemiah prevails with several families in the coun- 
try to.dwell in| Jepusnlemiss (2.8. 6<0 sa tele veass xi. 
449 The Israelites put away their strange wives........ Tie 
Nehemiah renews the covenant of Israel with the | 
DOU iota shank G14 s #64 Siete 218 8 DW atolut ew a Bidia'ese os Vili.—x. 
432 | Nehemiah returns to king Artaxerxes. ..........4. —— vii.1l—4; xiii.6; Prid. 
424 | Nehemiah comes a second time into Judea, and re- : 
SORTORIADUBCR ek ictas . si: sige es ASS Dv'Sols emsiends —— xiii. 7. 


Zechariah prophesies under his government; also 
Malachi, whomseveral have confounded with Ezra. 
420| 420} Nehemiah dies. 
413 | Eliashib, the high-priest, who lived under Nehemiah, 
373) is succeeded by Joiada, who is succeeded by Jon- 
athan, who is killed in the temple by Jesus his’ 
341) brother: the successor of Jonathan is Jaddus, or 
Jaddua. The exact years of the death of these | Jos. Ant. lib. xi. ¢. 7; 


high-priests are not known.......0...+.eeeeees Chron. Alexand. 
346 Artaxerxes Ochus sends several Jews into Hyrea- 2? | Diod. Sic. lib. xvi. Jos. 
nia, whom he had taken captive in Egypt...... cont. Ap. lib. i. 
| . 329 Alexander the Great enters Asia...........0.s+00 Plut. in Alex. Arrian, 1. 
Diod. Sic. lib. xxii. 
828 He besieges Tyre; demands of the high-priest Jad- 


dus the succors usually sent to the king of Persia; 

MPEP TOMBS 110 oot iA lain aie/pidie aires 6T0ies oletetucd -- | Jos. Ant. lib. xi. ¢. 8 
Alexander approaches Jerusalem, shows respect to 

the high-priest, is favorable to the Jews; grants 

them an exemption from tribute every sabbatical 


The Samaritans obtain Alexander’s permission to 


build a temple on mount Gerizim. : 

327 Alexander conquers Egypt; returns into Pheenicia; ) | Q. Curt. lib. iv. c. 85 
chastises the Samaritans, who had killed An- Euseb. Chron. p. 177. 
dromachus, his governor; gives the Jews part Cedrenus ; Jos. cont, 

of their COUNITY....--ceccenccseveenccreeees Ap. lib. ii. 

| 326 Darius Codomannus dies, the last king of the Persians. 

| 319 Alexander the Great dies, first monarch of the Gre- | Plut.in Alexand. Q.Curt. 
: cians in the East.........+..6- ccaleis ate siataterwie syd lib. x. c. 5; Diod. Sic. 


lib. xvii. 
Judea in the division of the kings of Syria. 
16} =| Ptolemy, son of Lagus, conquers it; carries many 2 | Jos, Ant. lib. xii. c. 7, 
Beer into Egy Phiess ones nes viewers nein gacigees Arist. Diod. lib. xviii. 


122 


970 


Year of the 


Calmet. 


3690|5070|| 310 | 242 Antigonus retakes Judea from Ptolemy 


3692 


3727 
3743 


3758 


3771 


3783 


3785 
3786 


3787 


3788 
3800 


3802 
3805 


3806 
3807 


3812 


Hales. 


5090 


5111 
5120 


5135 
5161 


5194 


5216 
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273 
257 


242 


188 


Hales, 
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ee ed 


Ptolemy, son of Lagus, conquers Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, near Gaza; becomes again master of 
JHDRHG ye eae ees cana aA = 0c 0a sles siew eines 

Judea returns to the jurisdiction of the kings of 
Syria; the Jews pay them tribute some time. 
Judea is in subjection to the kings of Egypt under 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, if what we read 
concerning the version of the Septuagint be true. 

The Septuagint version supposed to be really made 
about this time. 

Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, begins to reign ; 
grants to the Jews the privileges of free denizens 
throughout his dominions. 

Ptolemy Euergetes makes himself master of Syria 
and Judea. 


321 | The high-priest Jaddus dying in 3682, Onias I. suc- 


300 
291 


276 


ceeds him, whose successor is Simon the Just, in 
3702. He, dying in 3711, leaves his son Onias IT. 
a child ; his father’s brother, Eleazar, discharges the 
office of high-priest about thirty years. Under the 
priesthood of Eleazar the version of the Septuagint 
is said to be made. After the death of Eleazar in 
3744, Manasseh, great uncle of Onias, and brother 
of Jaddus, is invested with the priesthood........ 


250 | Manasseh dying this year, Onias II. possesses the 


217 


195 


high-priesthood. Incurs the indignation of the 
king of Egypt, for not paying his tribute of twenty 
talents ; his nephew Joseph gains the king’s favor, 
and farms the tributes of Colo- Syria, Phenicia, 
Samaria ahd IUCR ss s.c0\s sss vomteiee eine tals ae 
Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt, dies; Ptolemy 
Philopator succteds Hii... 6 eos se cess csccscwee 


Onias II. high-priest, dies ; Simon IJ. succeeds him. 
Antiochus the Great wars against Ptolemy Philo- 
PALO Saewee wea eee os sese nec eesti 
Ptolemy Philopator defeats Antiochus at Raphia in 
SyPis winss che ase vole sa bs ese ces 0. a een 
Ptolemy attempts to enter the temple of Jerusalem ; 
is hindered by the priests. He returns into Egypt; 
condemns the Jews in his dominions to be trod to 
death by elephants. God gives his people a mi- 


raculous deliverantes2. 2 /slee=ssclis cen. es ceeae 
The Egyptians rebel against their king Ptolemy 
Philopator; the Jews take his part...........--. 


Ptolemy Philopator dies; Ptolemy Epiphanes, an 
ANAL, SUCCEERS TL «576 <:0,.070 wan o'ole = sls 0 sel seer ate 


Antiochus the Great conquers Pheenicia and Judea. 
pie II. high-priest, dies; Onias III. succeeds 
im. 

Scopas, a general of Ptolemy Epiphanes, retakes 
Judea trom Antlochiis.: ss ccs sce seit ss sieee 

Antiochus defeats Scopas; is received by the Jews 
ANGI OTHSAICT or urs s vices eels wie wiris sce coe ears 

Arius, king of Lacedemon, writes to Onias IIT. and 
acknowledges the kindred of the Jews and Lace- 
demonians. The year uncertain. Perhaps it was 
rather Onias I. 

Antiochus the Great gives his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt ; 
and as a dowry, Ceelo-Syria, Pheenicia, Judea and 
SATIATIAS. cis scares sishole ie ole eloreeta ete atetere eels «oles 

Antiochus, declaring war against the Romans is 


Plut. in Demet. 


Diod. Sic. lib. xix. App. 


in Syriacis. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xii. c. 2; 
Euseb. in Chron. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xii. c. 3. 

Polyb. lib. ii, p. 155; 
Justin, lib. xxix. c. 1; 
Euseb. in Chron. 


Polyb. lib. v. Justin, lib. 


p.6. 6,08 cee 
Polyb. lib. v. 
3 Mac. i. ii. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xii. c. 4. 
Euseb. in Chron. 
Chron. Alexand. 


Polyb. lib. v. 


Justin, lib. xx. c. 1, 2. 
Ptol. in Canone; 


Euseb. &c. 
Polyb. lib. v. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xii. c. 3. 


Polyb. lib. xvi. 


Jos. Ant lib. xii. c. 3. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xii. c. 3. 


— 


| 
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172 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


overcome, and loses great part of his dominions. 
He preserves Syria and Judea.........00.ss00 


5216 || 183] 195} Antiochus dies; leaves Seleucus Philopator his) 


successor. Antiochus, his other son, surnamed 
afterwards Epiphanes, at Rome as a hostage. 4 

Heliodorus, by order of Seleucus, attempts to riffe 
the treasury of the temple at Jerusalem. Is pre- 
vented by an angel. 

Onias III. goes to Antioch, to vindicate himself 
against calumnies. 

Seleucus sends his son Demetrius to Rome, to re- 
place his brother Antiochus, who had been a host- 
age there fourteen years, 

Antiochus j journeying to return into Syria, Seleucus 
is put to death by the machinations of Heliodorus, 
who intends to usurp the kingdom. 

Antiochus, at his arrival, is received by the Syrians 


as a tutelar deity, and receives the name of Epiph- 
anes, 


171| 175| Jason, son of Simon IL, high-priest, and brother of 


Onias III., now high-priest, buys the high-priest- 
hood of Antiochus Epiphanes....... Sheboerrte 
Several Jews renounce Judaism, for the religion and 

ceremonies of the Greeks. 

Antiochus Epiphanes intends war against Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt. Is received with great 
honor in Jerusalem. 

Menelaus offers three hundred talents of silver forthe 
high-priesthood more than what Jason had given 
for it; he obtains a grant of it from Antiochus. . 

Menelaus, not paying his purchase-money, is deprived 
of the high-priesthood: Lysimachus, his brother, 
is ordered to perform the functions of it: 

Menelaus, gaining Andronicus, governor of Antioch, 
in the absence of Antiochus Epiphanes, causes 
Onias III. the high-priest, to be killed........... 

Lysimachus, thinking to plunder the treasury of the 
temple at Jerusalem, is put to death in the temple. 

Antiochus preparing to make war in Egypt. Prodi- 
gies seen in the air over Jerusalem........ : 

Areport that Antiochus Epiphanes was dead, i in 
Egypt; Jason attempts Jerusalem, but is repulsed. 

Antiochus, being informed that some Jews had re- 
joiced at the false news of his death, plunders Je- 
rusalem, and slays 80,000 men........-..+eeeee- 

Apollonius sent into Judea by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
He demolishes the walls of Jerusalem, and op- 
presses the people. He builds a citadel on the 
mountain near the temple, where formerly stood 
ERG LCI Old DAVE ath ietaie whole ni cle!s wiminl elataigi vis» sfakia's'e : 

Judas Maceabeeus, with nine others, retires into the 
wilderness. 

Antiochus Epiphanes publishes an edict, to constrain 
all the people of his dominions to uniformity with 
the religion of the Grecians. 

The sacrifices of the temple interrupted ; the statue 
of Jupiter Olympius set up on the altar of burnt- 
SACTIAICES. 000 ce sce cers scwescieevccccccesecs 

The martyrdom of old Eleazar at Antioch ; of the 
seven bretliren Maccabees, and their mother. .. 

Mattathias and his seven sous retire into the moun- 
tains; the Assideans join them...........+.+65 

About this time flourishes J esus, son of Sirach, author 
of the book of Ecclesiasticus, 


162| 163] Mattathias dies..........seeceeeeecesereceeeeees 


Justin, lib. xxxi. c. 6—8. 
——— xxxii. c. 2; 
Strabo, lib. xvi. 
App. in Syriacis, 


2 Mac. iv. 7 ;Jos.de Mac. 
c. 4, 


—. — 23—28. 


Ja Re 
iene Mraey ER 


—— v. l—3. 
——— — 5,6; Jos. Ant. 
]. xa. c. 8 


—— — I]; Diod. Sic. 
lib. xxxiv. 


—_——. — 2U— 26; 
1 Mace. i. 830—40; 
Jos. Ant. 1]. xxiie 7. 


2 Mac. v. 27. 


Jos. Ant. |. xxii. c. 7. 
2 Mace. vi. vii. 
Jos. de Maccab 
1 Mae. ii. 27—30. Jos. 
Ant. lib, xii, c. 8. 


— — 70. 


eee 
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3838 | 5248 | 
3839 

3840 

3841 

=812 
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162 


16] 


160 


159 


| 158 


163} Is succeeded by Judas Maccahbeus. 
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Apollonius, and afterwards Seron.............+- 


Antiochus Epiphanes, wanting money to pay the 
Romans, goes to Persia. Nicanor and Gorgias, 
and Ptolemy, son of Dorymenes, enter Judea at the 
Head Orimiom armies. is si0s. Pose vse eeeses eee 


Judas Maceabzeus defeats Nicanor. 
clines a battle against Judas. 

Lysias, coming into Judea with an army, is beaten, 
and forced to return to Antioch. 

Judas purifies the temple, after three years’ defile- 
ment by the Gentiles. ‘This is called Enceenia.. . 


Gorgias de- 


Timotheus and Bacchides, generals of the Syrian 
army, are beaten by Judas. 

Antiochus Epiphanes dies in Persia. His son, Anti- 
ochus Eupator, aged nine years, succeeds him; 
under'the regency of Lysias. J. 20.00. secceuee 


Judas wars against the enemies of his nation in 
Idumea, and beyond Jordan............-+e+e- 
Timotheus, a second time, overcome by Judas..... 
The people beyond Jordan and in Galilee conspire 

against the Jews. Are supported by Judas and his 


brethren. 
Lysias, coming into Judea, forced to make peace with 
Judas sreturns-to Antioch:.., ss c% ots s ccc 


A letter of king Antiochus Eupator, in favor of the 
Jews, 
The Roman legates write to the Jews, and promise 
to support their interests with the king of Syria. 
The treachery of Joppa and Samaria chastised by 
Judas. 

Judas wars beyond Jordan. Defeats a general of the 
Syrian troops, called 'Timotheus, different from the 
foriner TD iiorheuss . cece sie cece cs eaeietes cs oe 


Judas attacks Gorgias in Idumea; having defeated |: 


him, finds Jews, killed in the fight, had concealed 
gold under their clothes, which they had taken 
from an idol’s temple at Jamnia.............-6- 
Antiochus Eupator invades Judea in person; be- 
sieges Bethshur, and takes it; besieges Jerusa- 
VON Sie erat Gio ee ieiate nine Seis eioke, odiate cera ca ne tee 
Philip, who had been appointed regent by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, coming to Antioch, Lysias prevails 
with the king to make peace with the Jews, and to 


return to Antioch. But before he returns, he enters |. 


Jerusalem, and eauses the wall to be demolished 
that Judas had built to secure the temple from the 
insultsof the citadel. 2.221% 2s eie a sos. ee 
Menelaus, the high-priest, dies; is succeeded by 
Alenmus, an intrnderses- ==. > sae ste ecles ctoteteters 


Onias TV. son of Onias III. lawful heir to the dig- 
nity of high-priest, retires into Egypt, where, some 
time after, he builds the temple Onion. See 
3854. 

Demetrius, son of Seleucus, sent to Rome as a 
hostage ; escapes from thence, comes into Syria, 
where he slays his nephew Eupator, also Ly- 
sias, regent of the kingdom, and is acknowl- 
edged king of Syria..........2-. so AneeotrgKs 


| 
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Judas defeats | 1 Mace. iii. 1, 18, 14; 


2 Mae. viii. 1; Jos. 
Ant. lib, xii. c. 9. 


—— — 42, &c.2 Mac. 
viii. 34, &c. Jos. 
Ant, lib, xii. c. 11. 


iv. 36, &c. 2Mac. 
x. 1, &c. Jos. Ant. 
lib. xii. c. 11. 


Appian, in Syriacis ; 
Euseb. in Chron. Jos. 
‘Ant, itb,gaiec. 4143" 
1 Mace. vi. 17; 2 Mac. 
1x.:20's) 365005, 01, 

1 Mae. v. 1, &c. 2 Mac. 

x. 14, 15, &c. 

2 Mac. x. 24—38, 


—— xi. 1—15. 


2 Mae. xii. 10, &c. 


1 Mae. v. 65, &c. 


vi. 48—54. 


—55--62 ;2Mac. 
ee 


_ xiii. 23. 
2 Mac. xiv. 3; Jos. Ant. 
lib. xii. c. 15. 
 Dibyxx. c. 8, 


1 Mae. vii. 1I—4 ; 2 Mac. 
xiv. 1,2; Jos. Ant. 
lib. xii. c. 16; Ap- 

ian in Syriacis ; 


ust.lib.xxxiv.c.3. 


OOo 
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mo ere FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Hates. 


158} 163) Aleimus intercedes with Demetrius for the confirma- 
tion of the dignity of high-priest, which he had 
received from Eupator 1 Mae. vii. 5—9. 
Alcimus returns into Judea with Bacchides, and en- 
ters Jerusalem — 10, &c. 
Is driven from thence, and returus to Demetrius, who 
appoints Nicanor, with troops, to take. him back to 
Judea. Nicanor makes an accommodation with 
Judas, and lives for some time on good terms with 
him —— — 26—29. 
Alcimus accuses Nicanor of betraying the king’s ) | ——~ — 27—32; 
interests. Demetrius orders Nicanor to bring 2 Mac. xiv. 26—29; 
Judas to him Jos. Ant. ]. xii.c. 17. 
Judas attacks Nicanor, and kills about 5000 men.... | 2 Mac. xv. 27. 
Death of Rhazis, a famous old man, who chooses 
rather to die by his own hand, than to fall alive 
into the power of Nicanor xiv. 37—46, 
Judas obtains a complete victory, in which Nicanor 
is killed xv. 27, &c. 
Bacchides and Alcimus again sent into Judea.......]1 Mac. ix. 1, &c. Jos. 
Ant. lib. xii. c. 19. 
Judas gives them battle ; dies like a hero, ona heap — 5—21; Jos. 
of enemies slain by hin Ant. lib. xii. c. 19. 
Jonathan Maceabmeus chosen chief of his nation, and 2. | ——— — 28, &c. Jos. 
high-priest, in the place of Judas............. Ant. lib, xiii. c. 1. 
The envoys return, which Judas had sent to Rome, 
to make an alliance with the Romans. 
Bacchides pursues Jonathan ; he, after a slight com- — 43, &c. Jos. 
bat, swims over the Jordan in sight of the enemy. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 1. 
Alcimus dies — 54, 
Jonathan and Simon Maccabzeus are besieged in 
Bethbessen, or Beth-agla. Jonathan goes “out of 
the place, raises soldiers, and defeats several bodies | ———- — 62, &c. Jos. 
of the enemy Ant. lib. xiii. c. 1. 
Simon, his brother, makes several sallies, and opposes 
Bacchides. 
Jonathan makes proposals of peace to Bacchides, ? |———— — 70; Jos. Ant. 
which are accepted........sessceees lib. xiii. ¢, 2. 
Jonathan fixes his abode at Mikmash, where he judges 
the people. . —— — 73. 
Alexander Balas, natural son of Antiochus Epiph- x. 1; Jos, Ant. 
anes, comes into Syria to be acknowledged king. lib. xiii. ec. 3. 
Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, writes to Jonathan, 
asks soldiers against Alexander Balas. Balas also 
writes to Jonathan, with offers of friendship, and — 3—9, 15—20; 
thercdignity. Of high-priest 00. 00:ci co0ccesessinesis Jos. Ant. |. xiii. c. 5. 
Jonathan assists Balas, puts on the purple, and per- 
forms the functions of high-priest, for the first time 
at Jerusalem, which he makes his ordinary resi- 
dence. In the year of the Greeks 160 J — 21, &c. 
Demetrius’s second letter to Jonathan : —2445, 
Demetrius Soter dies; Alexander Balas is acknowl-|———. — 50; Justin, 
edged king of Syrias.....scsseceeseees : libs xxxViend 3 
Polyb. lib. ili. p. 
161; Jos. Ant. 
lib. xiii. ec. 5. 
Onias IV. son of Onias III. builds the temple of | Jos. Ant. lib. xii. c. 6; lib. 
Onion in Egypt.. sal OM Gate hwiaes5 xx. c. 8; Bell. 
= lib. vii. c. 30. 
A dispute between the Jews and Samaritans of Al- 
exandria, concerning their temples. The Samari- 
tans condemned by the king of Egypt, and the « 
temple of Jerusalem preferred to that of Gerizim, | ————— xiii. ¢. 6. 
| Aristobulus, a peripatetic Jew, flourishes in Egypt, 
under Ptolemy Philopator. 
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3858 


3859 


3860 


3861 | 5268 


3862 


3364 


3869 


3870 | 5275 
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Christ. 


Hales. 


153 


Calmet. 


146 


142 


141 


140 


139| 143 


138 


136 


135 


134 


131 


130} 136 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Demetrius Nicanor, eldest son of Demetrius Soter, 
comes into Cilicia to recover the kingdom of his 


Apollonius, to whom Alexander Balas had trusted his 
affairs, revolts to Demetrius Nicanor..........-. 
He marches against Jonathan Maccabzeus, who con- 
tinues in the interest of Alexander Balas. Apollo- 
nius is put to flight........cccceesccccssscvcce 
Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt, comes into Syria, 
pretending to assist Alexander Balas, but he really 
designs to dethrone him.........seseeesssceees 
Alexander Balas gives battle to Philometor and De- 
metrius Nicanor. He loses it, and flies to zai 
diel, king of Arabia, and cuts off his head...... 
Ptolemy Philometor dies in Syria. Cleopatra, his 
queen, gives the command of her army to Onias, 
a Jew, son of Onias Tilo ss 75 S90 atielwan one 
Onias restrains Ptolemy Physcon, son of Philo- 


Jonathan besieges the fortress of the Syrians at Je- 
WUSOIGIN. Jic 5s oss ccneew ss 0 Or Pines eels cienn 
Demetrius comes into Palestine; Jonathan finds 

means to gain him by presents....+..-+-+e+-+ee. 
Demetrius Nicanor attacked by the inhabitants of 
Antioch, who had revolted. Jonathan sends him 
soldiers, who deliver him.........ccccecccesces 
Tryphon brings young Antiochus, son of Alexander 
Balas, out of Arabia, and has him acknowledged 
king of Syria. Jonathan espouses his interests 
against Demetrius Nicanor,.....0.....esssseees 
Jonathan renews the alliance with the Romans and 
Lacedemoiians.s'...'. ssettrieet oe caeenetieeee 
He is treacherously taken by Tryphon in Ptolemais, 
who some time afterwards puts him to death..... 
Simon Maccabeeus succeeds Jonathan..........++- 
Tryphon slays the young king Antiochus Theos, and 
usurps the kingdomorSynia loro sn.caen datelee ete 
Simon acknowledges Demetrius Nicanor, who had 
been dispossessed of the kingdom of Syria, and 
obtains from him the entire freedom of the Jews. 
The Syrian troops, that held the citadel of Jerusalem, 
eupituldte: 2. 2's Sie Se ela Le eto Sees eres 
Demetrius Nicator, or Nicanor, goes into Persia with 
an army ; is taken by the king of Persia......... 


Simon acknowledged high-priest, and chief of the 
Jews, in a great assembly at Jerusalem......... ; 
Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Demetrius Nicanor, 


1 Mac. x. 67; Jos. Ant. 
]. xiii. c. 8; Jus- 
tin; ae xxxv. c.,2. 


Jos. Ant. |. xiii. c. 8. 


1 Mac. x. 69—87; Jos. 
Ant. 1. xiii. c. 8. 


xi. 1—5; Jos. 
Ant. 1. xiii. c. 8 
xi. 15—17 ; Diod. 
Sic. in Excer. 
Phot. cod. 244. 
xi. 18; Polyb. in 
Excer. Val. p. 194. 
Strab. 1. xvi. p. 751. 
Justin, lib. xxviii. c. 8; 
Jos. cont. Ap. 1. ii. 
1 Mae. xi. 20; Jos. Ant. 
1. xiii. ¢. 8. 


——  — 21—29. 


——+ ee, 


—— — 54—60; Jos. 
Ant. I. xiii. ¢. 9. 
—— xii. 1—23; Jos. 
Ant. 1. xiii. ¢. 9. 


—— — 39—53. 
xiii, 1—9, 


Diod. Sic. Legat. 31. 
1 Mace. xii. 34—42; xiv. 
1; Jos. Ant. 
lL xhnweedt, 


xiii. 49—82. 

xiv. 1—3 ; Justin, 
lupexvan ©, 13) Jon, 
Ant. xaiis-c;. 9,12; 
Orosius, lib. vy. ¢. 4. 


— 26—49. 


becomes king of Syria; allows Simon to coin] 


money, and confirms: all the privileges the Syrian 
kings had granted to the Jews..........-+sc0e. 
Return of the ambassadors Simon had sent to Rome, 
to renew his alliance with the Romans.......... 
Antiochus Sidetes quarrels with Simon, and sends 
Cendebeus into Palestine, to ravage the country.. 
Cendebeus is beaten by John and Judas, Simon’s sons. 
Simon killed by treachery, with two of his sons, 
By Ptolemy, his son-in-law, in the castle of Do- 


Hyrcanus, or John Hyrcanus, succeeds his father, 
Simon. 
Antiochus Sidetes besieges Hyrcanus in Jerusalem. 


Hyrcanus obtains a truce of eight days to celebrate 


—— xv. 1, &c. 


— — b. 


—— xvi. 14—18 ; Jos. 


Ant. 1. xiii. c. 14. 


——— — 20—24; Jos 
Ant. 1. xiii. c. 14 


ee ee 


ie ee ee 


sng 'e 


ens ae ae 


—————e— FT 
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Calms. 


Hales. 


5275|| 130] 136 


81 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, 


the feast of Tabernacles. Makes peace with An- 
MOC HURT 5.6 APG ttn 5;5.0:6:68 oles UN dees Ce ulwee cas 
Hyrcanus finds money in David’s tomb; or rather 
the hidden treasures of the kings of Judah....... 
Antiochus Sidetes goes to war against the Persians ; 
Hyreanus accompanies him. Antiochus is con- 
Seerod Hwee SGN s is es ov's's sve Soxecer es 
Hyreanus shakes off the yoke of the kings of Syria, 
sets himself at perfect liberty, and takes several 
CURE ANIA BOTA DU tea OV dia deine sas alee cases 
He attacks the Idumeans, and obliges them to re- 
DOTS ANCUMINISONS. Jee nde buss debs o¢ 
He sends ambassadors to Rome, to renew his alliance 
With the Roman powers « a.i hives oes os oe ae des 
While the two kings of Syria, both of them called 
Antiochus, war against each other, Hyrcanus 
strengthens himself in his new monarchy........ 
He besieges Samaria; takes it after a year’s siege... 
Hyrcanus dies, after a reign of twenty-nine years... 


Under his government is placed the beginning of the 
three principal Jewish sects, the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees and the Essenians, but their exact 
epochas are not known. 


106 | Judas, otherwise called Aristobulus, or Philellen, 


105 


succeeds John Hyrcanus, associates his brother 
Antigonus with him in the government, leaves his 
other brethren and his mother in bonds. Lets his 
mother starve in prison; takes the diadem and title 
of kings Reigns oe yearns. ofA cies iiecws iss a 

He declares war against the Itureans. Antigonus, 
his brother, beats them, and obliges them to be 
CAPOUMIDISOO uso sb ee ae ales SU akielet ote sere 

Antigonus slain at his return from this expedition; by 
order of his brother Aristobulus.............++. 

Aristobulus dies, after reigning one year. Alexander 
Janneeus, his brother, succeeds him ; reigns twen- 
ty-six years. He attempts Ptolemais, but hearing 
that Ptolemy Lathurus was coming to relieve the 
city, he raises the siege, and wastes the coun- 

Ptolemy Lathurus obtains a great victory over Alex- 
BNUGT RMP OUNE OWE. ccd aire'an 0.0 te sss 0Ptciee se 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, fearing that Lathurus 
should give her disturbance in Egypt, sends the 
Jews Helcias and Ananias, against him, with a 
powerful army. She takes Ptolemais........... 

Alexander Jannzeus, king of the Jews, makes an 
alliance with Cleopatra, and takes some places in 
PALS C erate i saaaudtese tees eee ceewarces's 

Attacks Gaza, takes it, and demolishes it. 

The Jews revolt against him, but he subdues them. 

He wages several wars abroad with success. 

His subjects war against him during six years, and 
invite to their assistance Demetrius Eucerus, king 
GV OTS) 1 C MERE CRI ROC UCLACK | 9x MODIS ome 

Alex..nder loses the battle, but the consideration of 
his misfortunes reconciles his subjects to him. 

Demetrius Eucerus obliged to retire into Syria. The 
vears of these events are not well known. 

Antiochus Dionysius, king of Syria, invades Judea ; 
attacks the Arabians, but is beaten and_ slain. 
Aretas, king of the Arabians, attacks Alexander ; 
having overcome him, treats with him, and re- 
tires. : 


975 


Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 16; 


Diod. 


Sic. xxxiv. p. 901. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 16. 


Justin, 


1. xxxviii. c. 10. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 17; 
Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 76. 


Xv. O. LEs 


Strabo, |. xvi. p. 760. 


xi. .c.17. 


—- c. 18. 


Euseb. in Chron, 


Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 19; 


de Bell. lib. i. ¢. 3. 


Jos. ubi sup. 


c. 20. 
c. 20, 21. 


c. 21. 
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Year of the | Year before 


World. Christ. 


Caiuec,. | Hales. |] Calmet. | Hales. 


5306 || 80} 105 
74 

5333 73 
67 
66 


62 

5342 69 
6] ss 
60 


53 


| ander surrenders, with all his strong places. 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Alexander Jannzeus takes the cities of Dion, Gerasa, 
Gaulon, Seleuci, &c. 

Alexander Janneus dies, aged forty-nine years..... 

Alexandra, otherwise Salome, or Salina, his queen, 
succeeds him; gains the Pharisees to her party, by 
giving them great power. Reigns nine years. 

Aristobulus IT. son of Alexander Jannzeus, heads the 
old soldiers of his father; is discontented with the 
government of his mother and the Pharisees..... 

Takes possession of the chief places of Judea, during 
his mother’s sickness... ..cccesseessetncvswicws 

Alexandra dies. Hyreanus, her eldest son, and 
brother of Aristobulus, is acknowledged king. 
Reigns peaceably two years. 

Battle between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus ; Hyreanus 
is overcome at Jericho. Hyrcanus had been high- 
priest under the reign of his mother nine years; 
then is king and pontiff two years; is afterwards 
only priest nineteen years ; after which he is eth- 
narch four years. At last, he is Herod’s captive 
and sport eight years. So that he survived his 
fatner, Alexander Jannzeus, forty-eight years..... 

Peace concluded between the brothers, on condition 
that Hyreanus should live private, in the enjoy- 

* ment of his estate, and Aristobulus be acknowl- 
edged high-priest and king. Thus Hyreanus, 
having reigned three years and three months, re- 
signs the kingdom to Aristobulus II, who reigns 
three years and three months.....-seeesceceee 

Hyrcanus, at the instigation of Antipater, seeks pro- 
tection from Aretas, king of the Arabians. 

Aretas, king of the Arabians, undertakes to replace 
Hyrcanus on the thrones »5'.7 0. ++ p04 sais eile 

Aristobulus is worsted, and forced to shut himself up 
in the temple at Jerusalem. 

He sends deputations, first to Gabinius, and then to 
Scaurus, who were sent by Pompey into Syria ; 
offers them great sums of money to engage on his 
sids, and to oblige Aretas to raise the siege of the 
temples sersscts sinares <tereemeagys eles ee sta> Meee 

Scaurus writes to Aretas, and threatens to declare 
him an enemy to the Roman people, if he does not 
retire. 

Aretas withdraws his forces; Aristobulus pursues him, 
gives him battle, and obtains a victory over him. 
Pompey comes to Damascus, and orders Aristobulus 
and Hyrcanus to appear before him. Hears the 
cause of the two brothers, and advises them to live 
in good understanding with each other.......-.+ 

Aristobulus withdraws into Jerusalem, and maintains 
the city against Pompey, who besieges it. The 
city and temple taken. Aristobulus taken prison- 
er. Hyreanus made high-priest and prince of the 
Jews, but not allowed to wear the diadem. Judea 
reduced to its ancient limits, and obliged to pay 
tribUte fo the ROMANS. < 1.6 20+ 5s laelyinn apisia ete oiets 

Alexander, son of Aristobulus, having escaped trom 
the custody of those who were carrying him to 
Rome, comes into Judea, and raises soldiers...... 


End of the kingdom of Syria. 


Augustus, afterwards emperor, is born. - 
Gabinius, a Roman commander, beats Alexander, and 
besieges him in the castle of Alexandrion. Alex- 


Jos, Ant. lib. xiii. c. 23. 


24. 


—— lib. xiv. «. 1; 
Bel. lib. i. c. 4. 


Jos. ubi sup. 


—— c.3; Bel. lib.i. 5. 


—ec.4. 


—c 5. 


— c. 5—7, ——— 
Strab. lib. xvi. p. 762. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 10; 
Bel. lib. ic. 6 
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Aristobulus, escaping from Rome, returns into Judea, 

and endeavors to repair the castle of Alexandrion. 

Is hindered by the Romans, who disperse his little 

army. He flees to Macheron, determining to for- 

tify it, but is presently besieged in it. After some 

resistance, is taken, and sent a second time pris- | Jos, Ant. lib. xiv. c. 11; 

OMCMIO OMG au uaatateea sual oat dees ties 55a Bel. lib. i. c. 6. 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, by money, induces 

Gabinius to come into Egypt, to restore him to the 

throne. John Hyrcanus furnishes Gabinius with | Dion. Cas. lib. xxxix; 

ee for his army, and writes to the Jews, in} Plutarch in Anton. 

elusium, to favor the passage of the Romans....| Jos. Ant. lL xiv. c. 11. 

While Gabinius is busy in Egypt, Alexander, son of 

Aristobulus, wastes Judea. Gabinius defeats him 


St the soot OF MOUNE Tabor. 6. dive cesneresees Jos, ubi sup. 
Crassus succeeds Gabinius in the government of 
VEU Advitreds SU tanner rales ee eb item ne dulce oe Dion. Cas. lib. xxxix. 


Crassus, passing into Syria, and finding the province 
quiet, makes war against the Parthians, 
He comes to Jerusalem, and takes great riches out 


CUMIIOTIONL Uist SoU baree se ekceranee veese's Jos, Ant. lib. xiv. c. 12. 
He marches against the Parthians: is beaten and 
REIGN) COEOHES piileleue t cise date o's cess Saleen cee Dion. Cas. lib. xl. 


Cassius brings the remains of the Roman army over 
the Euphrates, takes Tirhakah, and brings from 
thence above 30,000 Jewish captives. 
He restrains Alexander, son of king Aristobulus. 
Civil war between Cesar and Pompey..........-+ Plut. in Cees. ete. 
Dion. Cas. lib. xli. 
App. Bel. civ. lib. ii. 
Julius Cesar, making himself master of Rome, sets 
Aristobulus at liberty, and sends him with two le- 
gions into Syria, 
Those of Pompey’s party poison Aristobulus. 
Scipio slays young Alexander, son of Aristobulus. 
The battle of Pharsalia. Antipater governor of 
Judea. 
The library of Alexandria burnt. 
Antipater, by order of Hyrcanus, joins Mithridates, 
who was going into Egypt with succors for Cesar, 
and assists him in reducing the Egyptians. 
Cesar, having finished the war in Egypt, comes into 
Syria ; confirms Hyreanus in the high-priesthood. 
Vitruvius, the architect, flourishes. 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, remonstrates to 
Cesar; but Cesar is prejudiced against him by | Jos. Ant. lib. xiv. c. 15; 
PA apypreberctste asia idle lec ithe’s! folelas a Tide's olelewiels de Bel. lib. i. c. 8. 
Antipater takes advantage of the indolence of Hyr- 
canus ; makes his eldest son, Phazael, governor of 
Jerusalem, and Herod, another of his sons, goy- 
ennorioh Galilee sie velledelatasece sda stele ¥s .. | —_-———-¢. 1%. 
Herod is summoned to Jerusalem to give an account 
of his conduct, but, finding himself in danger of 
being condemned, retires to his government. 
Hillel and Sameas, two famous rabbins, live about 
this time. Sameas was master to Hillel. Jona- 
than, son of Uziel, author of the Chaldee para- 
phrase, was a disciple of Hillel. Josephus says, 
that Pollio was master of Sameas. Jerome says, 
that Akiba succeeded Sameas and Hillel in the 
school of the Hebrews. : 
Cesar passes into Africa. Cato kills himself at Utica. 
Reform of the Roman Calendar, in the year of Rome } 
708. This year consisted of 445 days.........+- Censorin, c. 20. 
Hyrcanus sends ambassadors to Julius Cesar, to re- 


1 
{ 
F 
: 
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‘ele Year before FROM THE CREATION TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
orld. Christ. 


Calmet. | Hales. |} Calmet. | Hales. 


new alliance. The alliance renewed in a manner 
very advantageous to the Jews. 
3960 |5364 || 40] 47 | After the death of Julius Cesar, the ambassadors of 
the Jews are introduced into the senate, and obtain 
their whole request. 
The Jews of Asia confirmed in their privilege of not 
being compelled to serve in the wars. 
3961 39 Cassius demands 700 talents from Judea. Malichus| Jos. Ant. lib. xiv .18. 
causes Auntipater to be poisoned..... 6610s ie bine 


19. 
Herod causes Malichus to be killed, to revenge the 
death of his father Antipater, 
3962 38 Felix, having attacked Phazael, is shut up by him in 


a tower, whence Phazael would not release him 
but on composition. 

The era of Spain, Spain being now subdued to Au- 
gustus by Domitius Calvinus. 

Herod and Phazael tetrarchs of Judea............. 

3963 37 Antigonus II. son of Aristobulus, gathers an army, 
and enters Judea. 

Herod gives him battle, and routs him. 

Mark Antony coming into Bithynia, some Jews 
resort to him, and accuse Herod and Phazael be- 
fore him; but Herod, coming thither, wins the 
affections of Antony.....- sracarerybverble Stemi vine fald arate 

Mark Antony, being at Ephesus, grants the liberty 
of their nation to such Jews as had been brought 
captive by Cassius, and causes the lands to be re- 
stored that had been unjustly taken away from the 
Jews. 

Mark Antony pee) to Antioch, some principal 
Jews accuse Herod and Phazael, but, instead of 
hearing them, he establishes the two brothers te- 
trarchs of the JewS......sccssseeesscsesnns bjs 

The Jews afterwards send a deputation of a thou- 
sand of their most considerable men to Antony, 
then at, Lyre 3, bub insvallis b,00,00i4 5 - 05. sietiee «dee 

3964 36 Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, prevails with the 

Parthians to place him on the throne of Judea. 

The Parthians seize Hyrcanus and Phazael, and 

deliver them up to Antigonus.........eee..eee. 

5371 40 | Phazael beats out his own brains; the Parthians 

carry Hyrcanus beyond the Euphrates, after Antig- 

onus had cut off his ears. 

5374 37 | Herod forced to flee to Jerusalem, and thence to 

Rome, to implore assistance from Antony. He 

obtains the kingdom of Judea from the senate, and 

returns with letters from Antony, who orders the 
governors of Syria to assist in obtaining the king- 
dom. He reigns thirty-seven yearS............. 

3965 35 He first takes Joppa, then goes to Massada, where 

his brother Joseph was besieged by Antigonus... 

He raises that siege, and marches against Jerusalem ; 
but, the season being too far advanced, he could not 
then besiege. ites scsivis cweleds dove ApoE door occace 

He takes the robbers that hid themselves in the caves 
of Galilee, and slays them. 

Machera, a Roman captain, and Joseph, Herod’s 
brother, carry on the war against Antigonus, while 
Herod goes with troops to Antony, then besieging 
SamOsataits -fprsi-icipiotaeiatete swwetewtalsleteteametaetetels! fetes 

3966 34 After the taking of Samosata, Antony sends Sosius, 

with Herod, into Judea, to reduce it............ 

3967 33 After several battles, Herod marches against Jerusa- 

lem ; the city is taken ; Antigonus surrenders him- 

self to Sosius, who insults him. 
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Antigonus carried prisoner to Antony, at Antioch, 
who orders him to be beheaded. ........+++000. Jos. Ant, lib. xiv. c. 27. 


End of the reign of the Asmoneans, which had lasted 
126 years. 


Ananel high- mpPriest THe ital TING. 0 c's ess Tcie veel eee ec ene FY. Ne 
Hyrcanus is treated kindly by the king of the Par- 

‘thians. Obtains leave to return into Judea. 
Because Hyrcanus could no longer exercise the 

functions of the high- -priesthood, Herod bestows 

that dignity on Moemh ite Ile 6408S. —_-—— — «. 2,3. 
Alexandra, mother of Mariamne and Aristobulus, ob- 

tains of Herod, that Aristobulus might be made 

high-priest. 
Herod causes Aristobulus to be drowned, after he 

had been high-priest one year. 


Ananel high-priest the second time..........-.++- Jos. ubi sup. 
Herod is sent for by Antony to justify himself con- 
cerning the mucder of Aristobulus...........+. Jos. Ant. lib. xv. c. 4. 


War between Augustus and Mark Antony. Herod 
sides with Antony. 
Herod’s wars with the Arabians. 
A great earthquake in Judea......-+.++eeeeeeee++ | ——— 7; 
Bel. lib. i. c. 14, 
The battle of Actium; Augustus obtains the vic- Dion. Cas. lib. li, 


LOLY OVOF AIHON veh ak suns oles cnse cece nenns Plut. in Ant. ete. 
Herod seizes Hyreanus, who attempted to take she 

ter with the king of the Arabiaus, and puts him to 

death. 
He goes to Rome to pay his court to Augustus ; 

obtains the confirmation of the —— “of Ju- 

dea. 
Antony and Cleopatra kill themselves. 


End of the v8 of Alexandria, 294 years from the 
ath of Alexander the Great. 


Augustus comes into Syria; passes through Pales- 
tine; is magnificently entertained by Herod. 
Herod puts to death his wife Mariamune, daughter of 
Alexandra. 
Salome, Herod’s sister, divorces herself from Costo- 
barus. 
Plague and famine rage in Judea. 
Herod undertakes several buildings, contrary to the 
religion of the Jews.......sscceccccesscesccces Jos. Ant. lib. xv. c. 11. 
He builds Cwsarea of Palestine. 
Agrippa, Augustus’s favorite, comes into Asia, Herod 
SABIIAILIMA Nala erete olnls '<lui aes pilus ses eisicleicinte.a.s Sec aos 
Augustus gives Trachonitis to Herod. 
Herod undertakes to rebuild the temple of Jeru- 


MEISEL ae einieal Tassie etch oimista se cie cinls a Sele cise | a. ee PA! 
Herod makes a journey to Rome, to recommend him- 
self to AUZUSLUS.. 6. +6. seer eee eee scenes BS tl ae EVA te. Ee 


| He marries his two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, | —___—-____¢, Q, © 
Herod comes to meet Agrippa, and engages him to 
visit Jerusalem. 
Domestic divisions in Herod’s family. Salome, Phe- 
| roras and Antipater at variance with Alexander 
and Aristobulus.,......+ssceseccsescccces “psy (ee EE EE Pa 
Herod goes to Rome, and accuses his two sons, | 
Alexander and Aristobulus, to Augustus. 
The solemn dedication of the city of Czesarea, built 


by Herod, in honor of Augustus. | 


980 


Year of the 
World. 


Catmet. | Hales. |} Calmet. | Hales, 


3995 ) 53874 


5406 
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37 | Augustus continues the Jews of Alexandria in their 
ancient rights and privileges. 
Herod, it is ‘said, causes David’s tomb to be opened, 
to take out treasure. 
New disturbances in Herod’s family. 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, reconciles his son-in- 
law, Alexander, to his father, Herod. 
Archelaus goes to Rome with Hered. 
Herod makes war in Arabia. 
Herod is accused to Augustus of killing several Arabs. | Jos. Ant. lib. xvi. e. 15 
An angel appears to the priest Zacharias. ‘The con- 
ception of John the Baptist. September 24th.... | Luke i, 9—20. 
Annunciation of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 


to the Virgin Mary. March 25th.........++++-- | ——-—26—38. 
Herod condemns and slays his two sons anreeate 
and Aristobulus. ied 24 oxsieplnoni dele ienye aeneee Jos, Ant. 1, xvi. c. 17. 


Antipater, son of Herod, aims at the kingdom...... | —————1. xvii. ¢. I. 
Herod sends Antipater to Rome. 
The artifices and tricks of Antipater are discovered. 
5 | Birth of John the Baptist, six months before the birth 
of Jesuas June S4this.&ccereielousesre eee uen «+.ee+ | Luke i, 57—80. 
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4000 5 4 1| The birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


Drecenibarceieiyy oie isieak) bonis aeiisiaets, lerctule Luke ii. 7. 
4001 3 Circumcision of Jesus, January 1..............++.|—— — Ql. 
Antipater returns from Rome. Is accused and 2 | Jos. Ant. |. xvii. ec. 7,93 
couvicted of a design to poison Herod......... : Hel. lib. i. ec. 20, 21. 
Wise men come to worship Jesus.............+.- Matt. ii. 1—12. 


Purification of the Virgin Mary ; Jesus presented in 
the temple, forty days after his birth, Feb. 2d..... | Luke ii. 22—88. 


PUGH EROTIC Wee. Me add Pa ae. A8 owelaciee’s Matt. ii. 13—15, 
Massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem........... |—— — 16, 17. 
Antipater put to death by order of Herod. 

Herod dies, five days after Antipater............+. Jos. Ant. 1. xvii. c. 8; 


Euseb. Hist. Ec. i. 8. 
Archelaus appointed king of Judea by the will of 2 | Jos. Ant. |. xvii. ¢. 13; 
PENIMD ety ele latin ances weet™ Cue took catered Matt. ii. 22. 
Return of Jesus Christ out of Egypt. He goes to 
QMEVEG Tl AZALOUE. ardamiescisoc web de dese ae awue Matt. ii. 19—23. 
Archelaus goes to Rome, to procure from Augustus 
the confirmation of Herod’s will in bis favor. 
The Jews revolt ; Varus keeps them in their duty. 
Archelaus obtains a part of his father’s dominions, 
with the title of tetrarch, and returns to Judea. 
An impostor assumes the character of Alexander, son 
of Herod and Mariamne. 
4002 1 2|Archelaus takes the high-priesthood from Joazar, 
and gives it to Eleazar. 
The Vulgar 4£ra, or Anno Domini; the fourth year 
of Jesus Christ, the first of which has but eight 


A. D. || A. D. days. 
7 6 9| Archelaus banished to Vienne in Gaul..........+..- Jos. Ant. I. xvii, c. 15. 
4010 7| 10} Enrolment, or taxation, by Cyrenius in Syria. 


This was his second enrolment, 
Revolt of Judas the Gaulonite, chief of the Hero- 
dians. 
4012; 10 9| 12] Jesus Christ, at twelve years of age, visits the temple 
at Jerusalem ; continues there three days, unknown 


tO: his. parents eles slesialdls SU eels See ao elsisisietes Luke ii. 46—48. 
4013 10] 13} Marcus Ambivius governor of Judea...........++ Jos. Ant. |. xvii. c. 15. 
4017 14| 17| Death of the emperor Augustus; reigned fifty-seven | Vel. Pat. lip. ii. c. 123; 
: years, five months, and four dayS.....++.e++.e+ Suet. in Oct. c. 100; 


Tacitus, l. i. c. 5, 7. 
Tiberius succeeds him ; reigns twenty-two years, six | Jos. Ant. lib, xviii. e. 3, 


months, and twenty-eight days.......-.---++++- &e. 
4023 20| 23) Tiberius expels from Italy all who profess the Jewish 
religion, or practise Egyptian superstitions. 
4031| 25]) 28) 81) Pilate sent governor into Judea..........+++++++¢+ | —— 


He attempts to bring the Roman colors and ensigns 
i into Jerusalem, but is opposed by the Jews. 
4032} 26] 29) 32] John the Baptist begins to preach...........- eoeee | Matt. iii. 1; 


Luke iii. 2,3; 
) John i. 15, 
4033) 27|| 30] 33) Jesus Christ baptized by John............eeeeeeee — — 13—17; 


Mark i. 9; 
Luke iii. 21. 
Jesus goes into the desert....... ONO C ORC ORE. c. — iv. 1—11; 
Mark i. 12; 
Luke iy. 1. 


28 After forty days, Jesus returns to John. He calls 
Andrew, Simon, Philip and Nathanael.......--.-- |-—— — 12, &c. Johni. 
The marriage in Cana, where Jesus changes water! 35, &c. 
INtO WINE... 0s. eeeeees Sy Ca GAas Sita elated o-6 Jonn ii. 1. 


Jesus comes to Capernaum; thence to Jerusalem, 
where he celebrates the first passover after his | Matt. ix.—xii. 


baptism, April 15th, this year..........+++++5+ --| John ii. 12—25. 
Nicodemus comes to Jesus by night......... eeeeee | John iii, 1—21. 
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4035 32} 35 


30 ||- 


4036 33| 36 


31 
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4033] 28)| 80] 33 | Jesus goes to the banks of Jordan, where he baptizes. 


Herod Antipas marries Herodias, his brother Philip’s 
wife, Philip being yet living. 

John the Baptist declares vehemently against this 
marriage ; he is put in prison....-...++++-6- . 


Jesus withdraws into Galilee ; converts the Samari- 
tan woman, and several Samaritans......-...... 
Preaches at Nazareth, and leaves this city to dwell 
in. Capernawi |. iid sis. avira beatae in w wai b ye abteralamiete 
Calling of Simon, Andrew, James and John, by Je- 
BUS: CHrISt. 6s tec siebisiele vlgidale Wied wate le ABA eee 


Matthey called eiere aise ie oxs.ts0 0 -ocaeutele aie wie > bRta ED B 


The second passover of our Saviour’s public ministry. 
Our Saviour’s sermon on the mount........e2.e0- 


John the Baptist, in prison, sends a deputation to 
Jesus, to inquire if he were the Messiah........ 
Mission of the apostles into several parts of Judea. . 


John the Baptist slain, by order of Herod, at the 
instigation of Herodias, in the seventeenth year 
off /sberiaats Skisiasy < ow it~ tecls. chr Daneel 

Jesus Christ feeds 5000 men, with five loaves and 
two fishes. .456 4). sa WLS Saw oid wae ai Aerelstwree 


Jesus Christ’s third passover, after his baptism. 

He passes through Judea and Galilee, teaching 
and doing giraclen.c .s5<55-sstecneeens cise 

Transfiguration of Jesus Christ.........0+2-2e+ a 


Mission of the seventy-two disciples...... is dele soe 
Jesus goes to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost... 
His relations would have him go to the feast of Tab- 
ernacles ; he tells them his hour is not yet come ; 
however, he goes thither about the middle of the 


At the beginning of the thirty-sixth - year of Jesus 
Christ, Lazarus falls sick, and dies; Jesus comes 


from bo yond Jordan, and restores him to life..... 
Jesus retires to Ephraim on Jordan, to avoid the 
snares and malice of the Jews of Jerusalem..... . 


He comes to Jerusalem, to be present at his last 
PASSOVEL sno <a, ai cs ofbtASioLg) die alla et ale afoxele atts ed ee etetera 


On Sunday, March 29, of Nisan 9, he arrives at 
Bethany ; sups with Simon the leper i dsietele iat’ 

Monday, March 30, his triumphant entry into Je- 
PUSGLEMN <1 910/015 5 «40 016 olslnic\eluie ule) elele-cieleieieta eile , 


Tuesday, March 31, he comes again to Jerusalem ; 
on his way curses the barren fig-tree ae siete aN ee 
Wednesday, April 1, the priests and scribes con- 
sult on means to apprehend Himes sesrase 
Thursday, April 2; he passeth this day on the mount 
of Olives; sends Peter and John into the city, to 
prepare for the passover..... Biel Sidra veil theme renate 
Thursday evening, he goes into the. city, and eats 
his last supper with his apostles; institutes the 
Eucharist. After supper, he retires with them 


John iii, 22. 


Matt. xiv. 3—5; Mark 
vi. 17—20; Luke 
iii. 19. 


John iy. 1—42. 


Luke iv. 16—82. 

Matt. iv. 18—22; Mark i. 
16—20; Luke y. 1 
—i1. 

Mark i. 23—27; ii. 12; 
Matt. viii. 14d—17 ; 
Luke iv. 35; v. 25. 

Matt. ix.9; Mark ii. 14; 
Luke v. 27. 


—— v. 1—vii. 29; Luke 
vi. 20—49. 

— xi. 2—6; Luke vii. 
18—23., 

— x. Mark vi. 7—18; 
Luke ix. 1—6, 


—— xiv. 1; Mark vi. 14; 
Luke ix. 7. 

— —15; Mark vi. 35; 
Luke i ix 12; John 
Vii De 


=a Mark vi. 6. 


—— xvii. os age) ix. 
a: Laie ix. 28, 
Luke x. 1—16. 


John vy, 1. 


Matt. xxi. 1; Mark xi. 1; 
Luke xix.29 ; Jobn 
xii. 12. 


John xii. 1—8, 
Matt. xxi. 8; Mark xi. 
8; Luke xix. 36; 


Mark xi. 185 Luke xix. 
47, 48, 


Matt. xxvi. 17 ; Mark xiv. 
12; Luke xxii. 7. 

—— — 20; Mark xiv. 
Ii7 5 Luke xxii. 14; 
John mai Ls “Matt. 


= 
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into the garden of Gethsemane, where Judas, ac- 
companied by the soldiers, seizes him...... pwwee 


In the night-time, Jesus is conducted to Annas, 
father-in-law of the high-priest Caiaphas...... 


Friday, April 3, Nisan 14, he is carried to Pilate, 
accused, condemned, und crucified on Calvary.. 


Towards evening, before the repose of the sabbath 
begins, he is taken down from the cross, em- 


balmed, Bud JAIG ina: tomnG ices eben meld «mm 
The priests set guards about it, and seal up the entry 
of the sepulchre ,.......++ssseeeeeeees hat ate 


He continues in the tomb all Fr iday night, all Satur- 
day, (that is, the sabbath,) and Saturday night, till 
Sunday morning. 

He rises on Sunday morning....... BS Se ne 

Angels declare his resurrection to the holy women 
PEDO UIMIC TG, TORUEN: cece amie ns ages sind § oie vias a tisit ° 

Jesus himself appears; 1. to Mary Magdalen, who 
mistakes him for the gardener; 2. to the holy 
women, returning from the sepulchre ; 3. to Peter; 
4. to the two disciples going to Emmaus; 5. to the 
apostles assembled in an apartment at Jerusalem, 
excepting Thomas, who was absent: all this on the 
GAY Of DIS PEBUILOCHON» «access cenameren cm haley. 

Eight days after, in the same place, he again visits his 
disciples, and convinces Thomas, now present.. 

The apostles return into Galilee. Jesus shows 2 
himself to them on several occasions.........- 

The apostles, having passed about twenty-eight days 
in Galilee, return to Jerusalem. 

Jesus appears to them while at table, in Jerusalem, 
May 14. Having taken them out of the city, to 
the mount of Olives, he ascends into heaven before 
them all, on the fortieth day after his resurrection. 

Ten days after, being the feast of Pentecost, the Holy 
Ghost descends upon them in the form of tongues 


DUO ee cine thas hiss weer es* suite eis aiglootiaks 
Seven deacons chosen......+++-++++ Mrsiaccs, oon bri terete 
DE WRCDUO TATtyN EE ass te ni5,<14 sine) oa eca ocei gies ny Res 
Saul persecutes the church; his conversion. ad ssajanes 


Pilate writes to Tiberius respecting the death of Je- 
sus Christ. 

James the lesser made bishop of Jerusalem. 

Philip the deacon baptizes the eunuch of queen 
Candace ..... oniiwarecs datelne sale cee eeeceeecees 

Dispersion of believers from Jerusalem..... ene 

Agrippa the younger, being much involved in debt 
in Judea, resolves on going to Rome. 

He arrives at Rome, and devotes himself to Caius, 
afterwards emperor. 

He falls under the displeasure of Tiberius, and is put 
in prison, 

Pilate ordered into Italy. 

Tiberius dies ; Caius Caligula succeeds...........- 

Agrippa set at liberty, and promoted to honor. 

Apollonius Tysmeus becomes famous about the end 
of Tiberius’s reign. 

It is thought that about this time St. Peter comes to 
Antioch. 


41| St. Paul escapes from Damascus, by being let down 


WYTPE DRSICEEs cc nove eresa stove a tyefele aiaiaterasie gia vaiasyarciere'® 


xxvi. 30; Mark xiy. 

26; Luke xxii. 30; 

John xviii. 1, 3. 
Matt. xxvi. 57 ; Mark xiv. 
53; Luke xxii. 54; 
John xviii. 13, 

xxvii. 2, 1I—14; 

Mark xv.]; Lu. xxiii. 
1; John xviii. 28. 
57; Mark xv. 
42; Luke xxiii. 50; 
John xix. 38. 


— — 66. 


—— xxviii. 2. 


John xx. 11. 

— 14, 

Matt. xxviii. 9; John xx. 
18. 

Luke xxiv. 36. 


John xx. 19—23. 

Mark xvi. 14; John xx, 
26. 

Matt. xxviii. 16—18; 
John xxi. 1. 


Luke xxiv. 30,31; Acts 


1G 


Acts ii. 

vi. 1I—6. 

—— — 8—vii. 60. 
— viii. 1—ix. 1—19. 


Sueton. in Calig. 


Acts 1x. 23—25. 
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4041 


A.D. || A.D. ae FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 
ales, 


85) 383] 41]He comes to Jerusalem; Barnabas introduces him 
to the apostles and disciples. ............e+eee0 Acts ix, 26—29., 

He goes to Tarsus in Cilicia, his native country..... | —— — 30. 

Caligula gives Agrippa the tetrarchy of his uncle 
Philip; he returns into Judea; passing through 
Alexandria, he is ridiculed by the inhabitants. 

Tie citizens of Alexandria make an uproar against 
the Jews, at the instigation of Flaccus. 

Pilate kills himself. 

39} 42] Flaccus apprehended, and carried to Rome ; is ban- 
ished by order of Caligula. 

Herod the tetrarch goes to Rome, in hopes of ob- 
taining some favor from the emperor. But Calig- 
ula, being prepossessed by Agrippa, banishes him 
to Lyons. 

40| 43)/ Caligula orders Petronius to place his statue in the 
temple of Jerusalem. The Jews obtain some de- 
lay from Petronius. 

Agrippa endeavors to divert the emperor from this 
thought, at last, as a great favor, that this statue 
should not be set up. 

Philo, the Jew, goes with a deputation from the 
Jews at Alexandria to Caligula. 

41| 44/| Philo obtains an audience of the emperor, and runs 
the hazard of his life. 

Tumults in Chaldea ; the Jews quit Babylon, and re- 
tire to Seleucia. 

About this time, Helena, queen of the Adiabenians, 
and Izates, her son, embrace Judaism. 

Caius Caligula dies; Claudius succeeds him. Agrip- 
pa persuades him to accept the empire offered by 
the army. Claudius adds Judea and Samaria to 
Agrippa s COmuniGns. = oases rissa bin a cls sa ears ole Sueton. in Claud. 

Agrippa returns to Judea; takes the bigh-priesthood 
from Theophilus, son of Ananus ; gives it to Simon 
Cantharus. 

Soon after, takes this dignity from Cantharus, and 
gives it to Matthias. 

42] 45] Peter comes to Rome in the reign of Claudius. The 
year not certain. 
43| 46] Agrippa deprives the high-priest Matthias of the 
priesthood ; bestows it on Elioneus, son of Citheus. 
44|| 44| 47| Causes the apostle James the greater to be seized, 2 | Acts xii. 1, 2; 


an dibeheads him) cjci stiches SAI ele Jos. Ant. lib. xix. c. 8. 
Peter also put into prison by his order, but is liberated 
by av .angelsceries.cloterjei taint xpos setters eer aes — — 3—17. 


Some time afterwards, Agrippa, at Ceesarea, receives 
a sudden stroke from heaven, and dies in great 


eet A Ce OTe are, eee we Ue ares — — 21—23. 
Paul and Barnabas go to Jerusalem with the contri-| 
butions of the believers of Antioch.............- —— xi. 26—30; xii. 25. 


At their return to Antioch, the church sends them 
forth to preach to the Gentiles, wherever the Holy 


Ghost should Jead them... «222... seen eeree — aie 
45} 48|Cuspius Fadus sent into Judea, as governor. : 
A great famine ind Udeacs ¢ sipageraigitin)> referers «feels Jos. Ant. lib. xx. ¢. 2. 


Paul and Barnabas go to Cyprus, thence to Pamphy- 
lia, Pisidia and Lycaonia. (But see under Pavt.). | Acts xiii, 4—xiv. 10. 
At Lystra, the people prepare sacrifices to them as 


£0) Ce oOo OA ORO DD OnE COC GOMGhon om sodas tT 5a, —— xiv. 11—18. 
46) 49 | Phey return: to Antioch sa... .jocieineuts oe sets — 19—28. 
Tie First Epistle of Peters 2. c. eel leer Ist Peter. 
About this time Mark writes his Gospel.......---. Gospel of Mark. 


Cuspius Fadus recalled; the government of Judea 
given to’ Tiberius’ Alexander: <0. 2c steeeetiis> ==> Jos. Ant. lib. xx. c. 5. 


4057 | 
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48 


54 


55 
57 


60 | 


61 


51 


57 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


Herod, king of Chalcis, takes the pontificate from 
Joseph, son of Camides ; gives it to Ananias, son 
of Nebedeus. 

Herod, king of Chalcis, dies. 

Ventidius Cumanus made governor of Judea, in place 
of Tiberius Alexander. 

Troubles in Judea under the government of Cuma- 
nus. : 

Judaizing Christians enforce the law on converted 
eentiles AS Tei PINGS. Pe SOIR oe. She Coe 

The council of Jerusalem determines that converted 
Gentiles should not be bound to an observance of 


Peter comes to. Antioch, and is reproved by Paul... 
Paul and Barnabas separate, on account of John 
DST. Ge debe wicondnateweaicreterewnle cae t tS teow eee 
Timothy adheres to Paul, and receives circumcision. 
Luke, at this time, with Paul. 
Paul passes out of Asia into Macedonia.......... mie 
BAmicOnies tOsAthONbe. woe rer aite Delaware Slee be eke 
From Athens he goes to Corinth........ a oeey 
The Jews expelled Rome under the reign of C Clau- 
GIGS FS ON Sas OOS Pee toe c tas s Sees tens 
Felix sent governor into Judea instead of Cumanus. 
First Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians........ : 
His Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, some months 
after the First...... SU wat sil Oe Hale gre oe oa nites = 
Paul leaves Corinth, after a stay of eighteen months ; 
takes ship to go to Jerusalem ; visits Ephesus in 


his way..... Pe dae cle Vance cwlelta ce ese Seas s 
Apollos arrives at Ephesus; preaches Christ....... 
St. Paul, having finished his devotions at Jerusalem, 

POERTO: ADTOON AWE SETA Raa. Pelee oe wes 
Passes into Galatia and Phrygia, and returns to 

Ephesus, where he continues three years........ 
Claudius, the emperor, dies, being ee by Agrip- 

pina. Nero succeeds him...... Py SARL AH 
Epistle of Paul tothe Galatians...........eeeeeee0 
The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians........ 


Paul forced to leave Ephesus on account of the up- 
roar raised against him by Demetrius the silver- 


SHA WSU ee ee oe i selee es a's 'alelele eee © 7 
He goes into Macedonia...........-- ae lee teieres - 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians............... ; 
Epistle tothe Rontans.... 6. es see eee deve ns ws 
Paul goes. into Judea to carry contr ibutions Sip nee 
Is seized in the temple at Jerusalem...........++- 
Is sent prisoner to Ceesarea..... Vi SIE e Cees 
Ishmael, son of 'Tabei, made high-priest instead of 

Ananias. 


Disturbance between the Jews of Cesarea, and the 
other inhabitants. 

Porcins Festus made eee ae of Judea in the room 
OM elixa hu sn. eR ik ea LARUE S 

Paul appeals to the emperor. He is ‘put on ship- 
board, and sent to Rome......-2+.+2eeee erences 

| Paul shipwrecked at Malta........: Fae ACE ICD 

| He arrives at Rome, and continues there a prisoner 
CWO YCATSs wenger ecele es AER cia tetas Cra renters s 

The Jews build a wall, which hinders Agrippa from 

looking within the temple. 

Ishmael, the high-priest, deposed. Joseph, surnamed 

Cabei, i is put in his place. 

Epistle of Paul to the Philippians............++..- 

piste to the OGOIGESIAMA aiidel<.ccrele sient etare’sls aes 


Acts xv. 1—5. 


2 tie, 
Gal. ii. 11. 


Acts xv. 36—39. 
xvi. 1I—3. 
— — 9-12. 
xvii. 15—34, 


xviii. 1. 


XVviii. 2. 


Ist Thessalonians, 


2d 


Acts xviii. 18, 19, 20. 
24—26. 


— — 22. 


—— —— 23; xix. 1. 


Sueton. in Nero. 
Galatians. 
1st Corinthians. 


Acts xix. 23—4l1. 

¥x. 1, 

2d Corinthians. 
Romans, 

Acts xxi. 1—15. 

xxi, 27—xxiil. 10. 
+— xxiii. 31—35. 


ame BEV Oho 


—— xxv. 1], 12—xxvil. 
XXVil. 


— xxviii. 16—31. 


Philippians. 
Colossians. 


Vear of 
World. 


Calmet. 


4065 
4066 


4067 


4068 


4069 


4070 


| A.D. 


Hales. 


49 


A.D. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


Year of 


2 Christ. 


Calmet. 


62 
63 


64 


67 


67 


70 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


Martyrdom of the apostle James the lesser, bishop of 
Jerusalem. 


Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, written from Italy, 
soon after he was set at liberty.......-++-.00+00- 
Albinus, successor of Festus, arrives in Judea...... F 


A division among the priests of Jerusalem on the 
subject of tithes, 

The singing Levites obtain leave to wear linen gar- 
ments in the temple, as well as the priests. 

Jesus, son of Ananus, begins to ery in Jerusalem, 
“Wo to the city,” &c. and continues so to cry till 
the siege, by the Romans... ....20+000 dessseniee 

Paul comes out of Italy into Judea ; passes by Crete, 
Ephesus and Macedonia. 

It is thought that from Macedonia he writes his First 
Epistle to "Timothy... 00 sscs.sea seins «eueeee 

Paul's Epistle to Ditua;. «s)./ee spawn eee Smee ‘ 

Agrippa takes the high-priesthood from Jesus, son 
of Gamaliel; gives it to Matthias, son of ‘Theoph- 
WMG... 5:c'b'2 a sis deeb sb bo os ja blagie med tanieeeatnne 

Gessius Florus made governor of Judea in place of 
Albinus. 

Nero sets fire to the city of Rome ; throws the blame 
on the Christians, several of whom are cruelly put 
to Aesth 6. 5:'0:5\s Rb S's\vln%s wid averal Whe alsi ofan aiotors 

Peter writes his Second Epistle, probably from Rome. 

Several prodigies at Jerusalem this year, during the 
passover. 

Paul goes to Rome the last time; is there put into 


The martyrdom of Peter and Paul at Rome........ 

Clement succeeds St. Peter, but does not take upon 
him the government of the church till after the 
death of Linus. 

Mark comes again to Alexandria, and there suffers 
martyrdom. 

Cestius, governor of Syria, comes to Jerusalem ; 
enumerates the Jews at the passover..........- : 

Disturbances at Ceesarea, and at Jerusalem. 

Florus puts several Jews to death. 


The Jews revolt, and kill the Roman garrison at Je-! 


rusalem. 

A massacre of the Jews of Ceesarea in Palestine. 

All the Jews of Scythopolis slain in one night. 

Cestius, governor of Syria, comes into Judea. 

He besieges the temple at Jerusalem ; retires; is de- 
feated by the Jews. 

The Christians of Jerusalem, seeing a war about to 
break out, retire to Pella, in the kingdom of Agrip- 
pa, beyoud TordancvctevieriAs sts iiamieieies ne maeyes 

Vespasian appointed by Nero for the Jewish war. 

Josephus made governor of Galilee. 

Vespasian sends his son Titus to Alexandria; comes 
himself to Antioch, and forms a numerous army. 


Hebrews. 

Jos. Ant. lib. xx.c. 9. 
Jos. Bel. lib. vi. c. 5. 
Ist Timothy. 

Titus. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xx. c. 9. 


Tacit. Hist. lib. v. 
2d Peter. 


Ephesians. 
2d Timothy. 


Euseb. Hist. 1. iii c. 1. 


Jos. Bel. lib. ii. c. 18. 


c. 25. 


Vespasian enters Judea ; subdues Galilee.......... | ———- lib. iii. c. 1. 


Josephus besieged in Jotapata. 

Jotapata taken ; Josephus surrenders to Vespasian.. . 

Tiberias and Tarichea, which had revolted against 
Agrippa, reduced by Vespasian. 

Divisions in Jerusalemn:, .:. sicvsitis seyret = atele atessigaters 

The Zealots seize the temple, and commit violence 
in Jerusalem. 


—c.8.. 


—— Iib. iv. c. 5, 6. 
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ee tT ap, ||| 4.0. | Xyar oC] FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


Calmet. | Hales. Calmet. 
4070} 65] 67] 70|'They depose Theophilus from being high-priest, and 
put Phannias in his place. 
The Zealots send for the [dumeans to succor Jeru- 


salem. 
They slay Ananus, Jesus, son of Gamala, and Zach- 
arias, son of Baruch. 
The Idumeans retire from Jerusalem. 
71 | Nero, the emperor, dies. Galba succeeds him...... | Plut. et Suet. in Galb. 
Vespasian takes all the places of strength in Judea, 
about Jerusalem. 
Simon, son of Gioras, ravages Judea, and the south 
of Idumea. 
72 | Galba dies ; Otho declared emperor........ esvecee} Lacit, lib, it. c. 50. 
Otho dies ; Vitellius proclaimed emperor. 
Vespasian declared emperor by his army ; is acknowl- 
edged all over the East.......... einen s awlelnie'oin' ©) 0 OB EsGls LDL ave Ce 10K 
Josephus set at liberty. 
John of Gischala heads the Zealots. 
Eleazar, son of Simon, forms a third party ; makes 
himself master of the inner temple, or the court of 
the priests...... Buc ata thas haat Re ane Gaia veeeeeees | ——— libbvic. I. 
73 | Titus marches against Jerusalem, to besiege it..... : c. 2, 


4071 68 


4072 69 


| 4073 70 


passover. 
The factions unite at first against the Romans, but 
afterwards divide again........ ess Wels ucsinsiiegsis 
The Romans take the first enclosure of Jerusalem, 
then the second ; they make a wall all round the 
city, which is reduced to distress by famine. 
July 17, the perpetual sacrifice ceases. y 
The Romans become masters of the court of the 
people, in the temple; they set fire to the galleries. 
A Roman soldier sets the temple on fire, notwith- 
standing Titus commands the contrary.........-|———— lib. vi. c. 4, 
The Romans, being now masters of the city and tem- 
ple, offer sacrifices to their gods. 
The last enclosure of the city taken.......s.eeeee- 
John of Gischala, and Simon, son of Gioras, conceal 
themselves in the common sewers. 
74 | Titus demolishes the temple to its foundations. 
He also demolishes the city, reserving the towers of 
Hippicos, Phazael and Mariamne.........++...+|———— lib. vii. ¢. 1. 
Titus returns to Rome, to his father Vespasian ; they 
triumph over Judea. 
Bassus sent into Judea as lieutenant. 
75 | After the death of Bassus, Fulvius Sylva succeeds; 
takes some fortresses that still held out in Judea. 
The temple Onion, in Egypt, shut up by the Ro- 
mans. 
An assassin of Judea seduces the Jews of Cyrene, 
and causes their destruction.....ececccccceseces 
Vespasian causes a strict search to be made for all 
who are of the race of David. 


c. 8, 


4074) 70] 71 


ec. 11 


TABLES 


OF 


WEIGHTS MEASURES, AND MONEY, MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE 


EXTRACTED CHIEFLY FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT’S TABLES. 


1. Jewish Weights, reduced to English Troy Weight. 


Ibs. oz. pen. gr. 
The gerah, one twentieth of a shekel ......+..seecsecccecccseccccsccsccscecs LR ce a BY 
Beksh: halfarhakel: i. osue Jeet S ee eee eee tere ores mere Sateet ane iat ° GC GS 0 
Phe SHEKEL .|5. sow-o'eew'e lapeailvwa Ge Sandee eeiee Sails me hewidas Aalamwee Caer ° 0 0 410 0 
The manch, 60 shekels.....-ccccccecceccccvccsscccesscces Wee ists'sieonin's aes ate 2 6 0 0 
The talent, 50 manehs, or 3000 shekels.....-.+.-++e+> ete Miastneres ewe pete coooe E25 0 0 0 


2. Scripture Measures of Length, reduced to English Measure. 


Eng feet. inches, 


0 0912 
0 8.648 
0 10.944 
Tg a Se Fs re er ecg a sen Ge heen deae Bal, [O85 
g6 |. 24]. 6 | 2| A duthoniy Ate et Aye. ee es secgeme. Ee. LBB 
4a] 36 103241 6 | 15 Tizebiols raed iiec oanest-ap~ anand connec cole deve $10 111.528 
n92 |. 48 | 16] 8 | 12 | 13.4 An Arebian pole.wiss'sss<.0seve. seule re: oe Pe” | 7,104 


1920 | 480 | 160 | 80 | 20 | 13.3 | 10 | A schenus or measuring line.........+eeeee6 145 11.04 


3. The long Scripture Measures. 


Eng. miles. paces. feet 


IR CUD da wie'n a crews oles eioleiste oie slalele etele ole als eieinlalein sleia eletdlereisis’s' clare lale evelsiele\cle ore tate yeanmam a> - 20 0 1.824 
400 | A stadium or furlong.....+.+seseesceeeceseceenceeecceeeereees sicletBielg eoee 0 145 46 
20001 5 | A sabbath day’s journty.... 602-2 s.caw- ou-.s-eepereeeene cet coocle ORO 3. 
4600.) 10) 2 |) Am Cartern mille. o5..50), seen w'ae opisiene ce das eae memes « cocccde aeeeOg ied, 
12000| 30| 6| 3| A parasang.............. Sets seeacees esses oe afta: 
96000 | 240 | 48 | 24 | 8 | A day’s journey ..........00000. TO 
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4 Scripture Measures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to English Wine Measure. 
Gal. pints, 
Eas 5000s ccs esc cccceceudsesccssccscce =. vocncesecssssesscsecevecsce 0 0.625 
De PO occ ccc cere c ccc cccce caw ceceneberecaccesecescuceseceseeessssscssccoce 0 0.833 
rs ata N ar Me Per ica vs dx sawed Codd ve davis sin's's on on'bicinwie 0 3.333 
I BE Metis se Srinin sh atsinp ns ucdvivn dda Beyndge vases is 
Rt te ooo oa vsiavievs ons cn cv tue teens a 4 
eae @) 2 | A bath or ephah, .....cccscspecsccccsecccscensscecescdece ee © 
960 720 } 180 | 60 | 20 | 10 | A kor or GRODOS, CNOMIOK OF ROMEP s0:60.6dscccesiecs's's owe 7 5 
5. Scripture Measures of Capacity for Things dry, reduced to English Corn Measure. 
Pecks, gal. pints, 
Ai PACHA 2. ccc cece ccc cccccccccncccccccecssccsccceveccece RS SIRT 0 0 0.1416 
PU MBD co sve ccccccccccccsecsssscccccsnscctescccece So aesansledWelsiuciatsa'siaclt 0 0 2.8333 
36 | 1.8 | An omer or gomer ........ssccesssceces deere omens didtpiae's ws aviesiiae 00 5.1 
MT S| A weal 5c cccessectucccccevcccecscece Seah aaa a bn va stan He L Gt 
I SS) ARON ic vd ud nisin spccees av etdbnsersnvneeeshicnvees eat. 
SE | TS | 5 | A letech ..2.ccccscscdenccncccvevansdscsccseccsees 16 0 0. 
| | 30 | 10 | 2 | A chomer, homer or kor........scceeeececeeces as Oa, OF 
6. Jewish Money, reduced to the English Standard. 
z $. d, $ “cts. 
1 Se eee eee eee eee cecueels ta as'e 0 O 1.3687 0 02.5 
| 10] Abekah ..... Eavago een atanes wiptaves ise in « pieeneeve 0 1 1.6875 0 25.09 
20| 2] Ashekel......... Reoe tadeckian's i Ee Re a Bek Ee 0 50.187 
50 | A maneh, or mina Hebr..... bane dacacxeucet 5 14 0.75 25 09.35 
60000 | 6000 | 3000 | GO | A talent ........sseeeeeee Dees - 82° 8 B 1505 62.5 
A solidus aureus, or sextula, was worth ...... Seaeee sipialasies wwains'sis = 0 12 05 2 64.09 
A siclus aureus, or gold shekel, was Worth .....0+sseeeessseccecees 1 16 6. 8 03. 
A talent of gold was worth ..... ccc cecenensccceces hp aleia’e w vin ale’ 5475 0 0. 24309 
In the preceding table, silver is valued at 5s. and gold at £4 per ounce. 
7. Roman Money, mentioned in the New Testament, reduced to the English Standard. 
= oa a for $ cts, 
A mite, (Asrrév or ?Acotgior) ..... pe sesadsccaaaidavseadsdsecsecaseses O O O OF OR 0084R75 
A farthing (Kodydvrns) about....seseeeseserereces mfalilatn(a ofefols ePalscarolsie'e ss - 0 0 O 14 O 00.6875 
A penny or denarius (4yvdgtov) ..eeeceeeeeeeerees ececincccecccce ssvew OO T 2 CO 18% 
A pound Or mind ..eeeceeeeeceeesccrecvccescccsessccrsssccssssvoves 9 2 G6 0 13 4. 
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Abiezrite 
Abigail 
Abihail 
Abijah 
Abilene 
Abimael 
Abimelech 
Abinadab 


Abishahar 
Abishalom 
Abishua 
Abishur 
Abital 
Abiud 
Acaron 
Accad 
Aceldama 
Achaia 
Achaichus 
Achan 
Achim 
Achimelech 


Achitophel 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


a’ron 
a-bad'don 
a-bag’thah 
ab 
ab'a-nah 
ab'a-rim 
ab/bah 
ab/dah 
st 
a-bed'ne-go 
a'bel “i 
ab'be-san 
a' bez 
ab-i/ah 
ab-e-al/bon 
ab-i'a-saf 
ab-i'a-thar 
a'bib 
ab-i/dah 
ab'e-el 
ab-e-e/zer 
ab-e-ez'rite 
ab'e-gale 
ab'e-hale 
ab-i'jah 
ab-be-le’ne 
ab-be-may'el 
ab-im'me-lek 
ab-in'na-dab 
ab-in'no-am 
‘ab-v'ram 
ab'be-shag 
ab-be-shay!t 
ab-be-shay'har 
ab-be-sha oe 
-be-shw ah 
ab/e-shur 


aaa 
a-kay'ya 
chao 
awkan 

akim 
a-kim'e-lek 
a/ke-or 
akish 
a-kit/o-fel 


° 


Achmetha 
Achor 
Achsah 
Achshaph 
Achzib 
Acipha 
Acitho 
Adadah 
Adadezer 
Adadrimmon 
Adaiah 
Adam 
Adamah 
Adbeel 
Addi 

Ader 

Adiel 

Adina 
Adithaim 
Adlai 
Admah 
Adonai 
Adonibesek 
Adonijah 
Adonikam 
Adoniram 
Adonis 
Adonizedek 
Adoraim 
Adrammelech 
Adramyttium 
Adria 
Adriel 
Adullam 
Adummim 
fEneas 
Ethiopia 
Agabus 


Ahasuerus 
Ahava 
Ahaz 


ak-me'thah 
a'kor 

ak’/sah 

ak’ sha 
mil 
as'e-fah 
as’e-tho 
ad'a-dah 
ad-ad-e'zer 
ad-ad-rim'mon 
ad-a-wah 
ad'am 
ad'a-mah 
ad-be'el 

ad'dy 

a'der 

ad’e-el 
ad-dy'nah 
ad-e-tha'im 
ad-lay't 
ad'mah 
ad'o-nay 
ad-on'e-be'zek 
ad-o-ny'jah 
ad-o o-ny kam 
ad-o-ny'ram 
a-do!nis 
ad-on!e-ze'dek 
ad-o-ray'im 
ad-ram me-lek 
ad-ra-mit!te-um 
a'dre-ah 

a dre-el 
ad-ul/am 
ad-wm'mim 
e-nelas 
e-the-o'pe-a 
ag: ‘a-bus 
aga 

ag’ ate 

ag’e-e 
a-grip'pah 
deur 
ahab 
a-har'ah 
a-has!a-t 
a-has'ba-t 
a-has-u-e/rus 
a-hay'vah 
whaz 


Ahazai 
Ahaziah 
Ahban 
Ahi 

Abiah 
Ahiezer 
Ahihud 
Ahijah 
Ahikam 
Ahimaaz 
Ahiman 
Ahimelech 
Ahimoth 
Ahinadab 
Ahinoam 
Ahio 
Ahira 
Ahisamach 
Ahishahur 
Ahisham 
Ahishar 
Ahitophel 
Ahitub 
Ablab 
Ahlai 
Ahoah 
Ahohite 
Aholah 
Aholbah 
Aholiab 
Aholibah 
Aholibamah 
Abumai 
Ahuzam 
Abuzzah 


Aijah 


Aijaleth shahur 


Ain 

Ajah 

Ajalon 
Akkub 
Akrabbim 
Alammelech 
Alamoth 
Alemeth 
Alexandria 
Aliah 


a-haz'a-t 
a-haz-i'ah 
ah'ban 

ahy 

a-hy'ah 
a-hy-e'zer 
a-hy'ud 
a-hy’ jah 

a-ha y ‘kam 
a-him'a-az 
a-hy'man 
a-hum'me-lek 
a he-moth 
a-hin'na-dab 
a-hin/no-am 
a-hy'o 
a-hy'rah 
a-his'a-mak 
a-hy-shay'hur 
a-hy'sham 
a-hy'shar 
a-hat'o-fel 
a-hy'tub 
ah/lab 

ah'lay 
a-ho'ah 
a-ho'hite 
a-ho'lah 
a-hol! bah 
a-ho'le-ab 
a-ho'le-bah 
a-ho-le-bay’mah 
a-hew!ma-t 
a-hew'zam 
a-huz/zah 
ai 

a-vah 
a-vath 
a-vjah 


ad'ja-leth-sha/ivur 


ak-rab/bim 
a-lam/me-lek 
al/a-moth 
alle-meth 
al-ex-an dre-a 
a-ly'ah 


992 


Alian 
Allelujah 
Allonbachuth 
Almodad 


Almondiblatha- 


im 
Almug 
Aloth 
Alpha 
Alpheus 
Altaschith 
Alvah 
Alush 
Amadathus 
Amal 
Amalda 
Amalek 
Amanah 
Amariah 
Amasa 
Amasai 
Amashai 
Amaziah 
Amen 
Amethyst 
Ami 
Aminadab 
Ammishaddai 
Amittai 
Ammiel 
Ammah 
Ammi 
Ammihud 
Ammizabad 
Ammonitess 
Amorites 
Amos 
Amphipolis 
Amok 
Amplias 
Amraphel 
Amzy 
Anab 
Anah 
Anaharath 
Anaiah 
Anak 
Anakims 
Anammelech 
Anani 
Ananiah 
Anath 
Anathema 
Anathoth 
Andronicus 
Anem 
Aneth 
Anethothite 
Aniam 
Antilibanus 
Antioch 
Antiochis 
Antipas 
Antipater 
Antipatris 
Antipha 
Antothijah 
Antothite 
Anub 
Apelles 
Apharaim 


al'e-an 
al-le-lu'yah 
al'lon-bak'/uth 
al-mo!dad 
al'mon-dib-la-tha! 


im 
al’mug 
a'loth 


am-a-ry'ah 
a-may'sah 
am-a-say!’ om 
am-a-shay't at 
am-a-zi' 
amen 

am’ me-thist 
amy 
a-min'a-dab 
am-me-shad!da-i 
a-mit'tay 
am/'me-el 

am’ 'mah 

an! ‘my 

am! me- -hud 
am-miz'a-bad 
am-mon- -i'tess 
am/o-rites 
age 


mifip 'o-lis 
a mo 


am’ple-as 
am'ra-fel 
am'z 

a'n 

a'nah 
an-a-hay'rath 
an-a-vah 
anak 
an’a-kims 
a-nam'me-lek 
an-a'ny 
an-a-ny'ah 
a'nath 
a-nath'e-mah 
an'a-thoth 
an-dro-ny'kus 
a’nem 

a’neth 
a-neth/o-thite 
a-ny'am 
an-te-lib'a-nus 
an'te-ok 
an-ty'o-kis 
an'te-pas 
an-te-pay'ter 
an-te-pay'tris 
an'te-fah 
an-to-thi'jah 
an'toth-tte 
a'nub 


a-pel'les 
ee im 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Apharsathchites a-far’sath-kites 


Apharsites a-far’ sites 
Aphek alfek 
Aphekah a- fe'kah 
Aphiah a-fy'ah 
Aphra af’rah 
Aphses af 'sez 
Apocalypse a-pok'a-lips 
Apocrypha a-pok're-fah 
Apollonia ap-pol-lo'ne-a 
Apollos a-pol'los 
Apollyon a-pol’ yon 
Apostle a-pos ‘sel 
Appaim ap-pay'im 
Apphia af'e- -ah 
Appii forum ap'pe-i fo'rum 
Aquila ak! quil-ah 
Ara a’rah 

Arab arab 
Arabah ar’ra-bah 
Arabattine ar-ra-bat'e-ne 
Arabia a-ray'be-a 
Arad a'rad 

Arah a'rah 

Aram aram 
Aramitess a-ram-i'tes 
Ararat ar'ra-rat 
Araunah a-raw'nah 
Arbah ar'bah 
Arbathite ar’bath-ite 
Archelaus ar-ke-lay'us 
Archestratus ar-kes'tra-tus 
Archevites ar'ke-vites 
Archi ar'ky 


Archiataroth 
Archippus 
Archites 
Arcturus 
Areli 
Arelites 
Areopagite 
Areopagus 
Ares 
Aretas 
Argob 
Aridai 
Aridatha 
Arieh 
Arimathea 
Arioch 
Arisai 
Aristarchus 
Aristobulus 
Armageddon 
Armenia 
Armoni 
Arnepher 
Arodi 
Aroer 
Arphaxad 
Artaxerxes 
Artemas 
Aruboth 
Arumah 
Asa 
Asadias 
Asahel 
Asaiah 
Asaph 
Asareel 
Asarelah 


ar-ke-at'a-roth 
ar-kip'pus 
ark'ites 
ark-too/rus 
ar-e'ly 
ar-e'lites 
ar-e-op'a-gite 
ar-e-op'a-gus 
a'rez 
a-re'tas 
ar’ gob 
a-rid'a-i 
a-rid'a-thah 
a-ry'eh 
ar-e-ma-the'ah 
a're-ok 
a-ris!a-t 
ar-is-tar’kus 
ar-is-to-bew'lus 
ar-ma-ged'don 
ar-me!ne-@ 
ar-mo'ny 
ee i 
a-ro'dy 
a-ro/er 
ar-fax'ad 
ar-tax-erzx'es 
an'te-mas 
ar'ru-both 
a-ru'mah 
a sah 
as-a-dy'as 
as'a-el 
as-a-1 ah 
a'saf 
as-a-re’el 
as-a-relah 


Ashazareth 
Asenath 
Ashan 
Ashbea 
Ashchenaz 
Ashean 
Asher 
Ashima 
Ashon 
Ashpenaz 
Ashriel 
Ashtaroth 
Ashterathites 
Ashuath 
Ashur 
Ashurim 
Ashurites 
Askelon 
Asmaveth 
Asnapper 
Asochis 
Aspatha 
Asriel 
Assir 
Assos 
Assyria 
Astarte 
Asuppim 
Asyneritus 
Atad 
Ataroth 
Athack 
Athaiah 
Athaliah 
Athens 
Athlai 
Attai 
Attaliah 
Attharates 
Augustus 
Ava 

Aven 
Avims 
Avith 
Azaelus 
Azaliah 
Azaz 
Azareel 
Azariah 
Azazel 
Azaziah 
Azbazareth 
Azekah 
Azem 
Azephurith 
Azgad 
Aziel 
Aziza 
Azinaveth 
Azor 
Azotus 
Azriel 
Azrikam 
Azubah 
Azur 
Azzur 


Baan 
Baalah 
Baali 


as-baz'a-reth 
as'e-nath 
a'shan 
ash'be-ah 
ash'ke-naz 
a she-an 
ash'er 
ash'e-mah 
a'shon 

ash’ pe-naz 
ash’re-el 
ash'ta-roth 


ash-ter’ra-thites 


a-shu/ ath 


alzem 


Babylon 
Babylonians 
Baca 
Bachrites 
Bachuth-allon 
Baharumite 
Bahurim 
Bajith 
Bakbakker 


Barhumites 
Barjesus 
Barjonah 
Barsaba 


s 
Bartholomew 
imeus 


-Bavai 


Beera 7 
Beerelim 
Beeri 
Beerlahairoi 


bay'al-am 
bay-w/ nak 
ba-a/nath 


* ba-a'rah 


ba-a-sy'ah 
ba-a' shah 
bay'bel 
bab'e-lon 
bab-e-lo'ne-ans 
bay'kah 
bak'rites 
bak'uth-al/lon 
yell ite 
a-hew'rim 
bad'jith 
bak-bak'ker 
bak'buk 
bak-buk-v'ah 
bay'lam 

4 -a' dan 
ay'lak 

bay moth 
ay'n 

er ‘bas 
bar'a-kel 
bar-a-ky'ah 
bay'rak 
bar-hew' mites 
bar-je'sus 
bar-jo'nah 
bar'sa-bas 
bar-thol/o-mew 
tata 
ay'ru 
ban-villla-é 
bay'shan 
bash’ e-math 
bas/math 
bath’a-loth 
bath-rab/bim 
bath-she'bah 
bav'a-i 


Be-el/ze-bub 
be-e'rah 
be-er’e-lim 

be-e! ry 
beler-la-hay'roy 
be-e'roth 
beler-she'bah 
be-esh'te-rah 
- he-moth 


ben-eb'e-rak 


ben-e-jay'a-kan 
125 jay 
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Benhadad 
Benhail 
Benhanan 
Beninu 
Beno 
Benoni 
Benui 
Benzoheth 
Bera 
Berachah 
Berachiah 
Beraiah 
Berea 

Bered 

Beri 

Beriah 
Berith 
Bernice 
Berodach 
Berothai 
Berothath 
Beryl 

Besai 
Besodeiah 
Betah 

Beten 
Bethabara 
Bethanath 
Bethany 
Betharabah 
Betharbel 
Bethaven 
Bethazmaveth 
Bethbaalmeon 
Bethbarah 
Bethbirei 
Bethdiblathaim 
Bethel 
Bethemek 
Bethesda 
Bethezel 
Bethgamul 
Bethhaccerim 
Bethharan 
Betbhoglah 
Bethjesimoth 
Bethlehem 
Bethlebaoth 
Bethmaacah 
Bethmeon 
Bethnimrah 
Bethoran 
Bethpalet 
Bethpazzez 
Bethpeor 
Bethphage 
Bethphelet 
Bethrabah 
Bethrehob 
Bethsaida 
Bethshean 
Bethshemesh 
Bethshemite 
Bethshittah 
Bethsimos 
Bethtappua 
Bethuel 
Bethul 
Betonim ° 
Beulah 
Bezai 


ben-hay'dad 
ben-hay' 
ben-hay'nan 
ben-t/nu 
be'no 
ben-o'ne 
ben-w't 
ben-zo'heth 
be'rah 
ber-al'kah 
ber-a-ky'ah 
ber-a-vah 
be-re'a 
be'red 
be'ry 
be-ry'ah 
be'rith 
ber-ny'se 
be-ro!dak 
be-ro'thay 
be-ro'thath 
ber’ ril 
be'say 
bes-o-dy'ah 
be/tah 
be'ten 
beth-ab'a-rah 
beth’a-nath 
beth’a-ne 
beth-ar’a-bah 
beth-ar' bel 
beth-a'ven 
beth-az'ma-veth 
beth-ba'al-me'on 
beth-bar’ah 
beth-bir’e-i 
beth-dib-la-tha'im 
beth’el 
beth-e'/mek 
beth-es'dah 
beth-e'zel 
beth-gay'’mul 
pel halen vins 
beth-hay'ran 
beth-hog’lah 
beth-jes'se-moth 
beth’le-hem 
beth-leb’a-oth 
beth-may'a-kah 
beth-me’on 
beth-nin’rah 
ede 
eth-pay'let 
sasha sie 
beth-pe'or 
beth-fay'je 
beth-fe'let 
beth-ray'bah 
beth-re/hob 
beth-say'dah 
beth-she'an 
beth-she'mesh 
beth'she-mite 
beth-shit/tah 
beth-sy'mos 
beth-tap'pew-ah 
beth-yew' el 
be'thul 
bet!o-nim 
bew'lah 
be'zay 


Bezaleel 
Bezek 
Bichri 
Bigvai 
Bileam 
Bilgai 
Binea 
Binnui 
Birzavith 
Bithiah 
Bithron 
Bithynia 
sizjothiah 
Bizjothjah 
Boanerges 
Boaz 
Bocheru 
Bochim 
Bosor 
Bozrah 
Bozez 
Brigandine 
Bukki 
Bul 
Bunah 
Bunni 
Buzi 
Buzite 


CaBuL 
Cades 
Cesar 
Caiaphas 
Cain 
Cainan 
Calah 
Calamus 
Calcol 
Caldees 
Caleb 
Calneh 
Calvary 
Camon 
Cambyses 
Cana 
Canaan 
Canaanites 
Canaanitish 
Candace 
Canneh 
Canticles 
Capernaum 
Capharsalama 
Caphira 
Caphtor 
Caphtorim 
Carkas 
Cappadocia 


. Carabasion 


Carbuncle 
Carchamis 
Carchemish 
Careah 
Carmel 
Carmi 
Casiphia 
Casluhim 
Cassia 
Cedron 
Ceilan 
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bez-a-le'el 
be’zek 
bik'ry 
big-vay’t 
bil'e-am 
bil-gay't 
bin'e-a 
bin'u-t 
bir-zay'vith 
bith-i’ah 
bith’'ron 
be-thin'e-a 
biz-jo-thiah 
biz-joth'jah 
bo-a-ner jez 
bo! az 

bok’ er-ru 
bo'kim 
bo'sor 
boz'rah 
bo'zez 
brig!an-dine 
buk'ky 

bul (as dull) 
bew'nah 
bun'ny 
bew'zy 
buz'ite 


kay'bul 
kay'des 
se'zar 
kay‘a-fas 
kain 

kay'nan 
kay'lah 
kal'a-mus 
kal'kol 
kal-deez! 
kay'leb 
kal'neh 
kal'va-re 
kay’mon 
kam-by’ses 
kay'nah 
kay'nan 
kay'nan-ites 
kay-nan-v'tish 
kan-day'se 
kan/neh 
kan'te-kels 
ka-per'na-um 
kaf-ar-sal'a-r.ah 


kap-pa-do'she-a 
ct ze-0n% 
kar’ bun-kel 
kar'ka-mis 
kar/ke-mish 
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Cenchrea 
Cephas 
Cesarea 
Chalcedony 
Chalcol 
Chaldea 
Chamelion 
Charashim 
Charran 
Chebar 
Chederlaomer 
Chelal 
Chelcias 
Chelluh 
Chelubai 
Chemarims 
Chemosh 
Chenaanah 
Chenaniah 
Chepharha- 
ammonal 
Chephirah 
Cheran 
Cherethites 
Cherith 
Cherub (a city) 


Cherub (a spirit) 


Cherubim 
Chesalon 
Chesed 
Chesulloth 
Chezib 
Chidon 
Chileab 
Chilion 
Chilmad 
Chimham 
Chinnereth 
hios 
Chisleu 
Chislon 
Chisloth 
Chittim 
Chiun 
Chloe 
Chorashan 
Chorazin 
Chozeba 
Chronicles 
Chrysolite 
Chrysoprasus 
Chub 
Chusa 


Chushan risha- 


thaim 
Cilicia 
Cisai 
Clauda 
Claudia 
Claudius 
Clement 
Cleophas 
Cnidus 
Colhozeh 
Colosse 
Colossians 
Conaniah 
Core 
Coos 
Corinth 
Corinthians 


sen-kre’ah 
se’fas 
ses-a-re'uh 
kal'se-do-ny 
kal'kol 
kal-de'ah 
ka-me'le-on 
kar'a-shim 
kar'ran 
ke'bar 
ked-er-lay-o'mer 
ke'lal 
kel'she-as 
kel’leh 
ke-lew'bay 
kem'a-rims 
ke'mosh 
ke-nay'a-nah 
ken-a-ny'ah 
ke! far-ha- 
am'o-nay 
kef-irah 
ke'ran 
ker’ eth-ites 
ke'rith 
ke'rub 
cherub 
cher'u-bim 
kes'a-lon 
ke'sed 
ke-sul/loth 
ke!zib 
ky'don 
kil'e-ab 
kil'e-on 
kil'/mad 
kim/ham 
kin’er-eth 
ky'os 
kas'lu 
kis'lon 
kis'loth 
chit'tim 
ky'un 
klo’e 
ko-ray’ shan 
ko-ray'zin’ 
ko-ze'bah 
kron’e-kels 
kris'o-lite 
kris-op'ra-sus 
kub 


kew!sah 


kush'an  rish-a- 


tha’im 
sil-ish'e-a 
sis!say 
klaw'dah 
klaw'de-a 
klaw!'de-us 
kle'ment 
kle'o-fas 
ny' dus 
kol-ho!zeh 
ko-los'se 
ko-losh'e-ans 


ko-rinth'e-ans 
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Cornelius 
Cosam 
Cozbi 
Crescens 
Crete 
Cretians 
Crispus 
Cubit 
Cush 


Cushan rishatha- 


im 
Cushi 
Cyprus 
Cyrene 
Cyrenius 
Cyrus 


DABAREH 
Dabbasheth 
Dagon 
Dalaiah 
Dalilah 
Dalmanutha 
Dalmatia 
Dalphon 
Damaris 
Damascenes 
Damascus 
Danites 
Danjaan 
Dara 
Darda 
Darian 
Darius 
Darkon 
Dathan 
Debir 
Deborah 
Decapolis 
Dedan 
Dedanim 
Dehavites 
Dekar 
Delaiah 
Delilah 
Demas 
Demetrius 
Derbe 
Deuel 
Deuteronom 
Diana 
Diblaim 
Diblath 
Dibon 
Dibri 
Dibzahab 
Didrachm 
Didymus 
Dilean 
Dimon 
Dimonah 
Dinhabah 
Dionysius 
Diotrephes 
Dishan 
Dizahab 
Dodai 
Dodanim 
Dodavah 
Dodo 


kor-ne'le-us 
ko'zam 
ko'zbe 
kres'sens 
kreet 


kree!she-ans 
> al, 


kush’an rish-a-tha! 


im 
kush't 
sy'prus 
sy-re'ne 
sy-re'ne-us 
sy'rus 


dab'a-reh 
dab'ba-sheth 
day'gon 

ad oF ah 
da'le-lah 
dal-ma-nu'thah 
dal-may'she-a 
dal! fon 
dam'a-ris 
dam-a-seens! 
da-mas'kus 
dan'ites 
dan-jay'an 
day'r 
dar'dah 
day're-an 
da-ry'us 
dar'kon 

day than 
de'ber 
de'bo-rah 
de-kap'po-lis 
de'dan 
ded-a'nim 
de'ha-vites 
de/kar 
de-la-i/ah 
del! e-lah 
de'mas 
de-me'tri-us 
der'be 
de-yew’ el 
deu-ter-on'o-me 
dy-a'nah 
dib-lay'im 
dib/lath 


did! me 
dy'dram 
did!e-mus 
dy'le-an 
dy'mon 
dy-mo!nah 
din-haybah 
dy-o-nish!e-us 
di-ot're-fez 
dy'shan 
diz'za-hab 
do-day't 
do-day'nim 
do-day'vah 
do'do (as so lo) 


Doeg 
Dophkah 
Dorcas 
Dositheus 
Dothan 
Dothaim 
Drachma 
Drusilla 
Dumah 
Dura 


Expan 

Ebed melech 
Ebenezer 
Eber 
Ebiasaph 
Ebronah 
Ecclesiastes 
Ecclesiasticus 
Edar 

Eden 
Edom 
Edrei 

Eglah 
Kglaim 

Ehi 

Ekron 
Eladah 
Elah 
Elamites 
Elasah 
Eldaah 
Elead 
Elealeh 


Eliam 
Eliasaph 
Eliathah 
Elidad 
Eliboreph 


Elimelech 
Elicenai 
Eliphal 
Eliphaleh 
Eliphalet 
Eliphaz 
Eliseeus 
Elisha 
Elishama 
Elishaphat 
Elisheba 
Elishua 
Eliud 
Elizaphan 
Elizur 


Elkanah 


do! 

dofkah 
dor’kas 
do-se-the'us 
do'than 
do-tha’im 
drak'mah 
drew-sil'lah 
dew'mah 
dew'rah 


‘bal 


e 
e'bed me'lek 
eb-en-e/zer 


ek-kle-ze-as'tes 


ek-kle-ze-as'ti-kus 


Elkoshite 


Elymas 
Elzaphan 
Emalcuel 
Emanuel 
Emims 
Emmaus 
EXmmor 
Enam 
Eneas 
Eneglaim 
Engannim 
Engedi 
Enhakkore 
Enhaddah 
Enhazor 
Enmishpat 
Enoch 
Enrimmon 
Enrogel 
Enshemesh 
Entappuah 
Epaphras 


Epaphroditus 


Ephai 


Ephes dammim 


phesians 
Ephesus 


KEsaias 
Esar haddon 
Esau 


Eshtemoa 


Eshtemoth | 


Esli 
Esmachiah 
Esrom 
Essenes 


el/Io-shite 
el-lay'sar 
el-mo'dam 
el-nay'than 
elon 

e'loth 
el'o-hy 
el-pay'al 
el-pay'let 


el-pay'ran 
elteheh 
el-to/lad 
e'lul 
e-lu/za-t 
el/e-mas 
el-zay'fan 
e-mal-kew! el 
e-man'u-el 
e/mims 
em-may'us 
em’mor 
e/nam 
e-nelas 
en-eg-lay'im 
en-gan'nim 
en-ge' dy 
i a 
en-had! dah 


en-rim’mon 
en-ro' gel 
en-she'mesh 
en-tap'pew-ah 
ep'a-fras 


elfay 

efes dam'mim 
ef-fe' she-ans 
ef’ fe-sus 
ef'lal 

éefod 
ef'fa-thah 
ef'ra-im 
ef’ra-tah 
ef’rath 

e! fron 


pre-Kev-re! ans 


e 
eran 
e-ras'tus 
e'rek ; 
ez-zay'yas 

e! rig Cas don 
e/saw 

e'sek 
es-dre'lon 
esh-bay'al 
esh’/ko: 
esh/e-an 
esh/ka-lon 
esh/ta-ol 
esh’taw-lites 
esh-tem/o-ah 
esh'te-moth 
es'ly 
es-ma-ky!ah 
es'rom 
es-seens! 
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Esther 
Etam 
Ethanim 
Ethbaal 
Ether 
Ethiopia 
Ethnan 
Euasibus 
Eubulus 
Eve 

Evi 


Evil merodach 


Eunice 
Euodias 
Euphrates 
Euroclydon 
Eutychus 
Ezar 

Ezbai 
Ezekiel 
Ezel 

Ezion geber 


Freix 
Festus 
Fortunatus 


GAAL 
Gaash 
Gaba 
Gabbai 
Gabbatha 
Gabriel 
Gadarenes 
Gadi 
Gaddi 
Gaddiel 
Gaius 
Galal 
Galatia 
Galbanum 
Galeed 
Galilee 
Galileans 
Gallio 
Gamaliel 
Gammadims 
Gamul 
Gareb 
Garizim 
Gashmu 
Gatam 
Gathhepher 
Gathrimmon 
Gaza 
Gazathites 
Gazez 
Gazzam 
Gebal 
Geber 
| Gebim 
Gedaliah 
Geder 
Gederah 
Gederathite 
Gederoth 
Gederothaim 
Gehazi 
Geliloth 


es’ter 

e'tam 
e-than'im 
eth-bay'al 
e'ther 
e-the-o'pe-a 
eth’nan 
yew-as'e-bus 
yew-bew'lus 
eve 

e'vy 

e'vil me-ro'dak 
yew-ny'se 
yew-o' de-as 
yew-fray'tes 
yew-rok'le-don 
yew'te-kus 
e/zar 

ex'ba-t 
e-ze'ke-el 
e/zel 

e'ze-on ge'ber 


Selix 
JSes'tus 
or-tu-nay’tus 
y 


gay'al 
gay'ash 
gay'bah 

ab/bay 
gab'ba-thah 
gay’ bre-el 
gad-a-reens 
gay'd 

ad! dy 
cad deel 
gay'yus 
gay'lal 
ga-lay'she-a 
gal/ba-num 
gal!e-ed 
gral'le-lee 
gal-le-lee'ans 
gal/le-o 
ga-may'le-el 
gam'ma-dims 
gay’mul 
gay'reb 
gar'e-xim 
gash'mew 
gay'tam 
gath-he'fer . 
gath-rim’ mon 
gay'zah 
gay'zath-ites 
gay!zez 
gaz/zam 
ge'bal 
gelber 
ge/bim 
ged-a-ly'ah 
gre'der 
ge-de'rah 
ge-de'rath-ite 
ge-de'roth 
ge-der-oth-a'um 
ge-hay!zy 


_ gelle-loth 


Gemalli 
Gemariah 
Genesareth 
Genesis 
Gentiles 
Genubath 
Gera 
Gerasa 
Gergashi 
Gergasenes 
Gerizim 
Gershom 
Geshem 
Geshuri 
Gether 
Getholias 
Gethsemane 
Geuel 
Gezer 
Giah 
Gibbah 
Gibbethon 
Gibea 
Gibeon 
Giblites 
Giddalti 
Giddel 
Gideon 
Gideoni 
Gidom 
Gier 
Gihon 
Gilalai 
Gilboa 
tilead 
Gilgal 
Giloh 
Gilonite 
Gimzo 
Ginath 
Ginnetho 
Girgasite 
Gittayim 
Gittites 
Gizonite 
Gnidus 
Goath 
Golan 
Golgotha 
Goliah 
Gomer 
Gomorrah 
Gopher 
Goshen 
Gozan 
Greece 
Grecia 
Gudgodah 
Guni 
Gurbaal 


H 


HAAHASHTARI 


Habaiah 
Habakkuk 
Habaziniah 
Habergeon 
Habor 
Hachaliah 
Hachelah 
Hachmoni 


e-mal'ly 
i m-a-ry ah 
ge-nes'a-reth 
jen e-sis 
jen'tyles 
gen'u-bath 
ge'rah 
ger'a-sah 
ger'ga-shy 
ger-ga-see 
ger’re-zim 
gershom 
ge'shem 
gesh'u-ry 
gether 
geth-o-ly'as 
geth-sem'a-ne 
ge-yew' el 
ge’zer 
gyah 
gub'bah 
gib’be-thon 
gib’e-ah 
gib’e-on 
gib‘lites 
gid-dal'ty 
gid'del 
gid’e-on 
gid-e-o'ny 
gy'dom. 
jye 
gy'hon 
cee. v 
gil-bo'ah 
gil’e-ad 
gil'gal 
gylo 
gy lo-nite 

n'z0 
gy/nath 
gin'ne-tho 
gir ga-site 
git-tay/im 
gil/lites 
gy'zo-nite 
ny'dus 
go'ath 

o'lan 
gol'goth-ah 
go-ly’ah 
go'mer 
go-morrak 
golfer 
go'shen 
go/zan 
greece 
gree/she-a 
gud'go-dah 
gew'ny 
gur-bay'al 
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hay-a-hash'ta-ry 


hay-bay'yah 
hab/a-kuk 


hab-a-ze-ny!ah 


ha-ber'je-on 
hay/bor 
hak-a-ly'ah 
hak!e-lah 
hak-mo'ny 
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Hadad 
Hadadezer 
Hadad rimmon 
Hadar 
Hadarezer 
Hadashah 
Hadassah 
Hadattah 
Hadid 
Hadlai 
Hadoram 
Hadrach 
Hagab 
Hagabah 
Hagai 
Hagar 
Hagarenes 
Haggai 
Haggeri 
Haggi 
Haggiah 
Haggith 
Hai : 
Hakkatan 
Hakkoz 
Hakupha 
Halac 

Hali 
Hallelujah 
Halloesh 
Haman 
Hamath 
Hamath zobah 
Hamathite 
Hammedatha 
Hammelech 
Hammoleketh 
Hamonah 
Hamongog 
Hamuel 
Hamothdor 
Hamul 
Hamutal 
Hanameel 
Hanan 
Hananeel 
Hanani 
Hananiah 
Hanes 
Haniel 
Hannathon 
Hanniel 
Hanoch 
Hanun 
Hapharaim 
Hara 
Haradah 
Haraiah 
Hararite 
Harbonah 
Hareph 
Hareth 
Harhaiah 
Harhata 
Harim 
Harnepher 
Harod 
Haroeh 
Harorite 
Harosheth 
Harsha 


dad 

ee 
hay'dad rim/mon 
hay'dar 
had-a-re'zer 
had-a'shah 
ha-das'sah 
ha-da.!tuh 
hay! did 
had/la-i 
ha-do'ram 
hay'drak 
hay'gab 
hag’a-bah 
hag'a-t 
hay'gar 
hag-a-reens’ 
hag'ga-1 
hag! ge-ry 
hag’gy 
hag-gy'ah 
hag’ gith 
hay't 
hak/ka-tan 
hak'koz 
hak-yew! fah 
hay'lak 
hay'ly 
hal-le-lu'yah 
hal-lo'esh 
hay'man 
hay'math 
hay'math zo/bah 
ham ath-ite 
ham-med!a-thah 
ham'me-lek 
ham-mo!le-keth 
ham-o'nah 
hay'mon-go 
‘pole el fi 
hay'moth-dor 
hay'mul 
hay-mew'tal 
hay-nam/e-el 
hay'nan 
oe e-el 

ha-nay!n 
rie fe 
hay'nex 
hay'ne-el 
han'na-thon 
han'ne-el 
hay'nok 
hay'nun 
haf-a-ray'im 
hay'rah 
har'a-dah 
har-a-v' ah 
hay'ra-rite 
har-bo'nah 
hay're 

hay an 
har-ha-i'ah 
har-hay'tah 
hay'rim 
har-ne! fer 
hay'rod 
har’o-eh 
hay'ro-rite 
har’o-sheth 
har'shah 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Harum 
Harumaph 
Haruphite 
Haruz 
Ffasadiah 
Hasenuah 
Hashabiah 
Hashabnah 
Hashabniah 
Hashbadana 
Hashem 
Hashmonah 
Hashub 
Hashubah 
Hashum 
Hassenaah 
Hasupha 
Hatach 
Hathath 
Hatita 
Hattaavah 
Hattipha 
Hayilah 
Havoth jair 
Hauran 
Hazael 
Hazaiah 
Hazar hatticon 
Hazel elponi 
Hazerim 
Hazeroth 
Hazezon 
Hazor 
Heber 
Hebron 
Hegai 
Hege 
Helah 
Helchiah 
Heldai 
Heleb 
Heleph 
Helkai 
Helkath hazzu- 

rim 
Helon 
Heman 
Hena 
Henadad 
Henoch 
Hepher 
Hephzibah 
Heres 
Hermas 
Hermes 
Hermogene 
Herod 
Herodians 
Herodias 
Herodion 
Hesed 
Heshbon 
Hezeki 
Hezekiah 
Hezir 
Hezion 
Hezrai 
Hezron 
Hiddai 
Hiddekel 
Hiel 


hay'rum 
ha-rew'maf 
ha-rew'fite 
hay'ruz 
has-a-dy'ah 
has-e-new ah 
hash-a-by'ah 
hash-ab'/nah 
hash-ab-ny'ah 
hash-bad!a-nah 
hay'shem 
hash-mo'nah 
hash'ub 
hash-yew'bah 
hash'um 
has-se-nay'ah 
has-yew!fah 
hay'tak 
hay'thath 
hat'e-tah 
hat-tay'a-vah 
hat'te-fah 
hav'e-lah 
hay'voth jay!ir 
haw'ran 
haz'a-el 
ha-zay'yah 


hay'zar hat! te-kon 
hay'zel el-po'ne 


haz-e'rim 
haz-e'roth 
haz'e-zon 
hay'xor 
he ber 
he'bron 
he-gay'i 
he'zxe 
hellah 
hel-ky'ah 
hel/da-t 
he lep 
he'lef 
hel/ka-t 


hel!kath haz'u-rim 


he'lon 
he'man 
he'nah 

hen! a-dad 
he/nok 

he! fer 
hef’ze-bah 
he'res 
her’mas 
her’ mes 
her-mog’e-ne 
her'rod 
he-ro'de-ans 
he-ro'de-as 
he-ro!de-on 
he'sed 
hesh'bon 
hez!e-ky 
hez-e-ky'ah 
he!zer 
he'ze-on 
hez'ra-i 
hez'ron 
hid! day-i 
hid! de-kel 
hy'el 


Hierapolis 
Hiereel 
Hieremoth 
Hierielus 
Higgaion 
Hilen 
Hilkiah 
Hirah 
Hiram 
Hizkijah 
Hivites 
Hobab 
Hodaiah 
Hodaviah 
Hodevah 
Hodiah 
Hoglah 
Holon 
Homam 
Hophni 
Hophra 
Horam 
Horhagidgad 
Hori 
Horims 
Horonaim 
Horonites 
Hosah 
Hosannah 
Hosea 
Hoshaiah 
Hoshama 
Hotham 
Hothir 
Hupham 
Hurai 
Hushah 
Hushai 
Husham 
Hushathite 
Hushubah 
Huzoth 
Hydaspes 
Hyena 
Hymeneus 


I 


IBpLEAM 
Ibneiah 
Tehabod 
Iconium 
Tdalah 
Iddo 
Idumeea 
Idumeans 
Igal 
Igdaliah 
Igeabarim 
Igeal 

Tim. 

Tjon 

Tai 


| Tlyricum 


Immanuel 
Tphedeiah 
Tra 

Tram 

Try 

Trijah 
Irmahash 
Irpeel 


hy-er-rap'o-lis 
hy-ere-e: 
hy-er'e-moth 
i — 
gray’ yon 
ie 
hil-ky'ah 
hy'rah 
hy'ram 
haz-ky!jah 
hy'vites 
ho'bab 
hod-a-i/ah 


i id'cad 
-ra-gid!g 
ho'ry 

ho'rims 


hew! shath-ite 
hew-shu/bah 
hew!'zoth 


ook, 


hy-men-elus 


ig-da-l ah 
ig-e-ab/a-rim 
ig-eal 

vum 

vjon 

vla 


Ishbosheth 
Ishi 

Ishiah 
Ishijah 
Ishmael 
Ishmaiah 
Ishmerai 
Ishod 


tr-she’mesh 
Vrew 

zak 
i-zay'yah 
is-kar’re-ot 
ish'be be'nob 
ish-bo'sheth 
ushy 
i-shy'ah 
i-shy'jah 
ish'ma-el 
ish-may'yah 
ish’ me-ray 
wshod 
tsh’u-ah 
ish'u-a 
is-ma-ly'ah 
is'ra-el 
is'sa-kar 
ts!u-t 
ith’a-t 
ith’a-mar 
ith’e-el 
tl'ta-t 

il/tah kay'zin 
it-u-re! 
wvah 

ivhar - 
tz'e-har 
iz-ra-hy'ah 
iz're-el 


jay'a-kan 
eka bah 
jay-a'lah 
jay-anay 
ja-ar-e-or'a-gim 
jay-a'saw 
ja-a'se-el 
jay-a'zah 
Jay-az-za-ny'ah 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Jairus 
Jakan 
Jakkim 
Jalon 
Jambres 
Jambri 
Jamin 
Jamlech 
Janna 
Jannes 
Janoah 
Janum 
Japheth 
Japhiah 
Japhlet 
Japhbleti 
Japho 
Jarah 
Jareb 
Jaresiah 
Jaroah 
Jashem 
Jasher 
Jashobeam 
Jashub 
Jashubi lehem 
Jasiel 
Jason 
Jasper 
Jathniel 
Jattir 
Javan 
Jazer 
Jearim 
Jeaterai 
Jeberechiah 
Jebus 
Jebusi 
Jebusites 
Jecamiah 
Jecoliah 
Jeconiah 
Jedaiah 
Jediael 
Jedidiah 
Jediel 
Jeduthun 
Jeezer 
Jegar 
sahadutha 
Jehaleleel 
Jehalelel 
Jehaziel 
Jehdeiah 
Jeheiel 
Jehezekel 
Jehiah 
Jehishai 
Jehiskiah 
Jehoadah 
Jehoahaz 
Jehoaddan 
Jehoash 
Jehohanan 
Jehoiachin 
Jehoiada 
Jehonadab 
Jehonathan 
Jehoram 
J We KN 
Jehosheba 


jay'er-us 
jay kan 
jak kim 
jay lon 
jam brez 
jam’ bre 
jay'min 
jam lek 
jan'nah 
jan'nex 
ja-no'ah 
jay'num 
jay feth 
Jajah 
jaf let 
jaf-le'ty 
jay fo 
J oprah 
jay'reb 
jar-e-sy'ah 
ja-ro'ah 
jay’ shem 
jay’ sher 
ja-sho'be-am 
jay'shub 
ja shu-bi le'‘hem 
jay’ se-el 
jay son 
jas'per 
jath'ne-el 
jat'ter 
jay'van 
jay'zer 
jea-rim 
je-at'e-ray 
jeb-er-re-ky'ah 
Jebus : 
je-bew' si 
jeb'u-sites 
jek-a-my'ah 
jek-o-ly’ ah 
jek-o-ny/ah 
je-day'yah 
jed-e-a’el 
jed-e-dy'ah 
jed'e-el 
jed-yew'thun 
je-e/zer 
je'gar 
sa-ha-du'thah 
je-hal!e-leel 
je-hal'e-lel 
je-haz'e-el 
jeh-dy'ah 
je-hy'el 
je-hez'e-kel 
Jje-hy'ah 
ae ate : 
e-his-ky'a 
ee a-dah 
je-ho!a-haz 
ge-ho-ad'dan 
je-ho!ash 
je-ho-hay'nan 
jé-hoy'a-kin 
je-hoy'a-dah 
je-hon'a-dab 
je-hon'a-than 
je-ho'ram 
je-hosh'a-fat 
je-hosh’e-bah - 


Jehoshua 
JEHOVAH 
Jehozabad 
Jehozadak 
Jebu 
Jehubbah 
Jehucal 
Jehudi 
Jehudijah 
Jehush 
Jeiel 
Jekabzeel 
Jekameam 
Jekamiah 
Jekuthiel 
Jemima 
Jemuel 
Jephthah 
Jephunneh 
Jerah 
Jerahmeel 
Jered 
Jeremai 
Jeremiah 
Jeremoth 
Jeriah 
Jeribai 
Jericho 
Jeriel 
Jerijah 
Jerioth 
Jeroboam 
Jeroham 
Jerubbaal 
Jerubesheth 
Jeruel 
Jerusalem 
Jerusha 
Jesaiah 
Jeshanah 
Jesharelah 
Jeshebeab 
Jesher 
Jeshimon 
Jeshishai 
Jeshohaiah 
Jeshua 
Jeshui 
Jeshurun 
Jesimiel 
Jesse 
Jesus 
Jether 
Jethlah 
Jethro 
Jetur 
Jeuel 
Jeush 
Jeuz 
Jezaniah 
Jezebel 
Jezer 
Jeziah 
Jeziel 
Jezliah 
Jezoar 
Jezrahiah 
Jezreel 
Jezreelitess 
Jidlaph 
Jiphtah 


je-hosh'u-ah 
Je-ho'vah 
je-hoz'a-bad 
je-hoz!a-dak 
je‘hew 
je-hub/bah 
je-hew'kal 
je-hew'dy 
je-hu-dy'jah 
jehush 
je-vel 
je-kab'ze-el 
jek-a-me'am 
jek-a-my'ah 
je-kew'the-el 
je-my'mah 
jem u-el 
jefthah 
je-fun'neh 
jerah 
jer-ah-me'el 
jered 
jere-may 
jer-e-my' ah 
jer’e-moth 
je-ry'ah 
Jjer’e-bay 
jere-ko 
je-ryel 
jer-ry'jah 
jer'e-oth 
jer-o-bo'am 
jer-o'ham 
je-rub-ba/al 
je-rub-esh'eth 
je-rwel 
je-ru'sa-lem 
je-ru'shah 
je-say'yah 
jesh-a'nah 
jesh-ar’e-lah 
jesh-eb'e-ab 
je'sher 
jesh'e-mon 
je-shish'a-t 
jesh-o-ha-vah 
jesh'u-ah 
jesh'u-t 
jesh'ur-run 
jes-im’me-el 
jes'se 

Je'sus 
je'ther 
jeth/lah 
jethro 
je'tur 
je'yerw-el 
jeush 

jeluz 
jez-a-ny'ah . 
jez’e-bel 
jezer 
je-zy’ah 
je/ze-el 
jez-ly'ah 
jex/o-ar 
jez-ra-hy'ah 
jezlre-el 
jez/re-el-i-tess 


jidlla 
firth 
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Jiphthahel 
Jireth 
Joab 
Joah 
Joahaz 
Joanna 
Joatham 
Job 
Jobab 
Jochebed 
Joelah 
Joezer 
Jogbeah 
Jogli 
Joha 
Johanan 
John 
Joiadah 
Joiakim 
Jokdeam 
Jokim 
Jokmeam 
Jokshan 
Joktl eel 
Jonadab 
Jonah 
Jonan 
Jonathan 
Joppa 
Jorah 
Jorai 
Joram 
Jorkoam 
Josabad 
Josaphat 
Josaphias 
Jose 
Josedech 
Joses 
Josliah 
Joshaviah 
Joshbekashah 
Joshua 
Josiah 
Josibiah 
Josiphiah 
Jotbatha 
Jotham 
Jozabad 
Jozachar 
Jozadak 
Jubal 
Jucal 
Judah 
Judea 
Judith 
Julia 
Julius 
Junia 
Jupiter 
Jushabheshed 


K 


KABzEEL 
Kades 

Kadesh barnea 
Kadmiel 
Kadmonites 
Kallai 

Kanah 

Kareah 


jifthah-el 
jyreth 


on 
joy'a-dah 
joy'a-kim 
jok-de'am 
jokim 
jok-me'am ° 
jok'shan 
jok'theel 
jon a-dab 
jo'nah 
jo'nan 
Jjon'a-than 
Jop'pah 
jo'rah 
jo'ra-t 
joram 
jor-ko'am 
jos'a-bad 
jos'a-fat 
jos-a-fy'as 
jo'se 
jos'e-dek 

Jo’ sez 
jo'shah 
josh-a-vy'ah 
josh-bek’a-shah 
josh'u-a 
jo-sy'ah 
jos-e-by'ah 
jos-e-fy'ah 
jot'ba-thah 
jo'tham 
joz'a-bad 
joz'a-kar 
joz'a-dak 
jew’ bal 
jewkal 
jew'dah 
jew-delah 
jew! dith 
jew'le-a 
jew'le-us 
jew'ne-a 
jew’ pit-ter 
jew-shab!he-shed 


kay'dez 
kay'desh bar'ne-a 
kad'me-el 
kad'mon-ites 
kal'la-i 

kay'nah 

ka-re'ah 


Karkaa 
Karnaim 
Karta 
Keder 
Kedemah 
Kedemoth 
Kehelathah 
Keilah 
Kelaiah 
Kelita 
Kemuel 
Kenah 
Kenaz 
Kenites 
Kennizzites 


Keren happuch 


Kerioth 
Keros 
Keturah 
Kezia 
Keziz 
Kibroth 
hattaavah 
Kibzaim 
Kidron 
Kinah 
Kirharaseth 
Kirharesh 
Kiriathaim 
Kirioth 
Kirjath aim 
Kirjath arba 
Kirjath arim 
Kirjath baal 
Kirjath huzoth 
Kirjath jearim 
Kirjath sannah 
Kirjath sepher 
Kishi 
Kishion 
Kishon 
Kitron 


Kushaiah 


LAADAH 
Laadan 
Laban 
Labana 
Lachish 
Lael 
Lahad 
Lahairoi 
Lahman 
Lahmi 
Laish 
Lakum 
Lamech 
Laodicea 
Laodiceans 
Lapidoth 
Lasea 
Lashah 
Lasharon 
Lazarus 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


kar-kay'ah 
kar-nay/im 
kar'tah 
ke! der 
ked!e-mah 
ked!'de-moth 
ke-hel'a-thah 
ky/lah 
ke-lay'yah 
kel! e-tah 
kem'u-el 
ke'nah 
ke'naz 
ke'nites 
ken'niz-xites 
ker-en hap'puk 
ker’e-oth 
ke'roz 
ke-tu'rah 
ke-zy' ah 
ke'xiz 
kib'roth 
hat-tay/ a-vah 
kib-zay'um 
kid'ron 
ky'nah 
kur-har’a-seth 
kir-hay'resh 
kir-e-ath-a'im 
kir'e-oth 
kerjath aim 
ker'jath ar'bah 
kerjath a'rim 
ker'jath bay'al 
ker'jath hew'zoth 
her ath je'a-rim 
kerjath san'nah 
ker'jath se‘fer 
kish’t 
kish'e-on 
ky'shon 
kat'ron 
kolah 
ko'hath 
kol-a-'ah 
ko'rah 
kor'hite 
ko're 
kush-ay'ah 


lay'a-dah 
lay-a/dan 
lay'ban 
la-bay'nah 
lay'kish 

lay'el 

lay'had 
la-hay'roy 
lah'man 
lah'my 
lay'ish ' 
lay'kum 
lay'mek 
lay-o-de-selah 
lay-o-de-se'ans 
lap'e-doth 
la-se'ah 
lay'shah 
la-shay'ron 
laz'er-us 


Leah 
Lebanon 
Lebaoth 
Lebbeus 
Lebonah 
Lechah 
Lehabim 
Lehi 
Lemuel 
Leshem 
Letushim 
Levi 
Levites 
Leviathan 
Leviticus 
Leummim 
Libni 
Lign-aloes 
Ligure 
Likhi 
Linus 
Loammi 
Lodebar 
Lois 

Lo ruhamah 
Lotan 
Lucas 
Lucifer 
Lucius 
Lubim 
Lybia 
Lycaonia 
Lycca 
Lydda 
Lydia 
Lysanias 
Lysias 
Lystra 


Maacuan 
Maacathi 
Maadai 
Maadiah 
Maai 
Maaleh 
acrabbim 
Maanai 
Maarath 
Maaseiah 
Maasiai 
Maath 
Maaziah 
Maccabees 
Macedonia 
Machbana - 
Machbena 
Machi 
Machir 
Machnadebai 
Machpelah 
Machheloth 
Madai 
Madiabun 
Madiah 
Madian 
Madmenah 
Madmannah 
Madon 
Magdala 
Magdalen 


— 
a-than 
eee 


M 


Magdalene 
Magdiel 
Magog 


Magor missabib 


Magpiash 
Mahalah 
Mahalaleel 
Mahali 
Mahanaim 
Mahanehdan 
Mahanem 
Maharai 
Mahath 
Mahazioth 
Maher shalal 
hashbaz 
Mahlah 
Mahbli 
Mahlon 
Mahol 
Makaz 
Makheloth 
Makkedah 
Malachi 
Malcham 
Malchiah 
Malchiel 
Malchijah 
Malchiram 
Malchishuah 
Malchom 
Malchus 
Maleleel 
Mallothi 
Malluch 
Mamre 
Manaen 
Manahath 
Manahethites 
Manasseh 


mag-da-le'ne 
mig - a el 
moy'g" 
may’ 2 ed mis'sa-bib 
mayo -ash 
iia her y'lah 
muay-hal'a-leel 
may-hay'ly 
ma y-ha-ne, yim 
may-hay'neh-dan 
may-hay' nem 
may-har a-t 
may'hath 
may-haz'e-oth 
may'her shal’ al 
ash! bax 
mah'lah 
mah ly 
mah'lon 
may’ hol 
may’ kaz 
mak-he'loth 
mak-ke' dah 
mal’ a-ky 
mal'kam 
mal-ky'ah 
mal’ ke-el 
mal-ky'jah 
mal-hy'rcm 
mal-ke-shw' ah 
mal'kom 
mal'kus 
mal-le-le'el 
mal'lo-thi 
mal'luk 
manm're 
ma-nay'en 
man’ a-hath 
man-ah’eth-ites 
ma-nas' seh 
man'nah 
ma-no' ah 
may ‘ok 
man yy on 
may'rah 
mar a-lah 
mar-ran-d/thah 
mar kus 
mar-do-ke/us 
mar’e-shah 
ma-ry’sah 
mar-se'nah 
mas! kal 
may’ shal 
mas're-kah 
may'sah 
mas'sah 
may't 
pained 
mat'ta-nah 
mat-ta-ny' ah 
mat'ta-thah 


— maz'za-roth 


meah 
me-a'rah 


Mebunnai 
Mecherath 
Medad 
Medalah 
Medebah 
Medes 
Media 
Median 
Megiddo 
Megiddon 
Mehetabel 
Mehida 
Mehir 
Meholathite 
Mehujael 
Mehuman 
Mejarkon 
Mekonah 
Melatiah 
Melchi 
Melchiah 
Melchiel 
Melchisedek 
Melea 
Melech 
Mellicu 
Melita 
Memphis 
Memucan 
Menahem 
Menan 
Mene 
Meonothai 
Meonenem 
Mephaath 
Mephibosheth 
Merab 
Meraiah 
Meraioth 
Merari 
Merathaim 
Mercurius 
Mered 
Meremoth 
Meres 
Meribah 
Meribbaal 
Merodach- 
baladan 
Merom 
Meronothite 
Meroz 
Mesech 
Mesha 
Meshech 
Meshelemiah 
Meshezabeel 
Meshilamith 
Meshullam 
Meshobab 
Mesobaite 
Mesopotamia 
Messiah 


Metheg ammah 


Methusael 
Methusalah 
Meunim 


Mezahab 


Mianim 
Mibbar 
Mica 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


me-bun'nay 
mek'e-rath 
me'dad 
med! a-lah 
med'e-bah 
meeds 
me! de-a 
me’ de-an 
me-gid' do 
me-iil'don 
me-het!a-bel 
me-hy'dah 
me'her 
me-hol! ath-ite 
me-yew'ja-el 
me-hew'man 
me-~jarkon 
me-ko'nah 
mel-a-ty'ah 
mel’ky 
mel-ky'ah 
mel’ ke-el 
mel-kiz'ze-dek 
me-le! ah 
me'lek 
mel'le-kew 
me-le'tah 
mem’ fis 
me-mew'kan 
men'a-hem 
me'nan 
me'ne 
me-on'o-thay 
me-on'e-nen 
me-fay'ath 
me-fib'o-sheth 
me'rab , 
me-ra-t' ah 
me-ray'yoth 
me-ray'ry 
mer-ath-alim 
mer-kew're-us 
me'red 
mer're-moth 
me!rez 
mer’e-bah 
mer-e-bay' al 
me-ro! duak- 
bal/a-dan 
me'rom 
me-ron'o-thite 
me! roz 
me! sek 
me! shah 
me! shek 
mesh-el-e-my'ah 
mesh-ez' a-beel 
mesh-il/la-mith 
me-shul/lam 
me-sho! bab 
mes-o-bay'ite 
mes-o-po-tay'me-a 
mes-sy!ah 
me'thegz am'mah 
me- -thew! sa-el 
me- -thew'sa-lah 
me-yew'nim 
mez'a-hab 
my-a nim 
mab! har 


my'Kkah 
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Micaiah * my-kay/yah 
Micha my kah 
Michael nuy'-ka-el 
Michmash nuk!mash 
Michmethah mik'me-thah 
Michri mik'ry 
Michtam mik'tam 
Midian mud!e-an 
Migdalel mig’ da-lel 
Migron mig’ron 
Mijamin my ja-min 
Mikloth mak/loth 
Mikneiah mik-ny!ah 
Milalai mil-a-lay'r 
Milcah mil'kah 
Miletus mi-le'tus 
Miletum mi-le'tum 
Miniamin min~ny a-~mun 
Minni min'ny 
Miphkad mif'kad 
Miriam mur’e-am 
Mirmah mer mah 
Misgab mis'gab 
Mishael my-shayel 
Mishal my’ shal 
Misham my’ sham 
Misheal my-she'al 
Mishma mish’mah 
Mishmannah ~— mish-man'nah 
Mishraites mish'ra-rtes 
Mispereth mis-pe'reth 
Misrephoth mis’re-foth 

maim mevy'im 
Mithredath mith're-dath 
Mitylene mit-e-le'ne 
Mizraim miz-ray'im 
Mizar m yf Zar 
Mnason nay’son 
Moadiah mo-a-dy'ah 
Moladah mol’ a-dah 
Molech mo'lek 
Molid mo'lid 
Moloch mo'lok 
Morasthite mo-ras’thite 
Mordecai mor'de-kay 
Moreh mo'reh 
Moresheth gath mo/resh-eth gath 
Moriah mo-ry'ah 
Moserah mo-ser’ah 
Moseroth mo-ser’oth 
Moses mo! xez 
Mozah mo’zah 
Muppim mup' pum 
Mushi mew shy 
Muthlabben muth-lab/ben 
Myra my'rah 
Mysia mash’ e-d 

N 

Naam ety’ cam 
Naamah nay'a-mah 
Naaman na. yja- man 
Naarah nay’ ‘a-rah 
Naarai nay ‘a-ray 
Naaran nay'a-ran 
Naashon na-ash’on 
Nabal nay! bal 
Naboth nay’ both 
Nachon nay'kon 
Nachor nay'kor 
Nadab nay’ dab 
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Nagge 
Nahaliel 
Nahallal 
Naham 
Nahamani 
Naharai 
Nahash 
Nahbi 
Nahor 
Naim 
Nain 
Naioth 
Naomi 
Naphish 
Naphthali 
Naphtuim 
Narcissus 
Nasor 
Nathan 
Nathanael 
Nathanias 
Nathan melech 


nag’ gee 
na-hay'le-el 
na-hal'lal 
nay ham 
na-ham/a-ny 
na-har'a-t 
nay'hash 
nah'be 
nay'hor 
nay'im 
nay'in 

nay’ yoth 
na-o' me 
nay'fish 
naf'tha-le 
naf'tu-him 
nar-sis’ sus 
nay'sor 
nay'than 
na-than'e-el 
nath-a-ny'as 
nay'than me'lek 


Naum nay'um 
Nazarene naz-a-reen’ 
Nazareth naz'a-reth 
Neah ne! ah 
Neapolis ne-ap'po-lis 
Neariah ne-a-ry'ah 
Nebai ne-bay't 
Nebajoth ne-bay'joth 
Neballat ne-bal’lat 
Nebat ne! bat 
Nebo ne'bo 
Nebuchadnez- neb-yew-kad-nez'- 
zar zar 
Nebushasban —_ neb-yew-shas'ban 
Nebuzaradan —_ neb-yew-zar’a- 
dan 
Nechoh ne'ko 
Nedabiah ned-a-by’ah 
Neginoth neg’ e-noth 
Nehelamite ne-hel'a-mite 
Nehemiah ne-he-my'ah 
Nehum ne'hum 
Nehushtah ne-hush’tah 
Neiel ne'e-el 
Nekeb ne/keb 
Nekoda ne-ko'dah 
Nemuel nem-yew' el 
Nepheg nel feg 
Nephishesim __ne-fish'e-sim 
Nephthoah nef-tho'ah 
Nephusim ne-fer' sim 
Nereus ne're-us 
Nergal sharezer ~ner gal sha-re'zer 
Neri ne'ry 
Nero ne'ro 
Nethaneel ne-than/e-el 
Nethaniah neth-a-ny ah 
Nethinims neth/in-ims 
Netophathites  ne-tof/a-thites 
. Neziah ne-xy' ah 
Nezib ne'zub 
Nicanor ny-kay!nor 
Nicodemus nik-o-de'mus 
Nicolaitanes mik-o-lay!e-tanes 
Nicolas mik/o-las 
Nicopolis ny-kop'o-lis 
Niger ny jer 
Nimrah num’rah 
Nimshi nim'shy 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Nineveh 
Nisan 
Nisroch 
Noadiah 
Noah 
Nobah 
Nogah 
Noph 
Nophah 
Nymphas 


OBADIAH 
Obal 
Obed edom 
Obil 
Oboth 
Ocran 
Oded 
Olympas 
Omar 
Omega 
Omri 
Onam 
Onesimus 
Onesiphorus 
Ono 
Onycha 
Onyx 
Ophel 
Ophir 
Ophni 
Ophrah 
Oreb 
Orion 
Orphah 
Othni 
Othniel 
Ozem 
Ozias 
Ozni 


PAARAI 
Padan aram 
Padon 
Pagiel 
Pahath moab 
Pai 

Palal 
Palestina 
Palestine 
Pallu 

Palti 

Paltiel 
Pamphylia 
Paphos 
Paradise 
Paran 
Parmashta 
Parmenas 
Parnach 
Parosh 
Parshandatha 
Parthians 
Paruah 
Parvaim 
Pasach 
Pasdammim 
Paseah 
Pashur 


nin’ne-veh 
ny! san 
nis'rok 
no-ah-dy'ah 
no! ah 
no'bah 
no'sah 

noff 

no’ fah 

nim fas 


o-ba-dy'ah 
olbal 

o'bed e/dom 
o'bil 

o'both 
ok'ran 

o'ded 
o-lim'pas 
o/mar 
o'me-ga 
om'ry 

o/nam 
o-nes'se-mus 
on-e-sif'o-rus 
o/no 


oth'ny 
oth'ne-el 
o'zem 
o-zy'as 
oz'ny 


ay! a-ray 
eh - ram 
pay'don 
pay je-el 
pay hath mo!ab 


pal-es-ty'nah 
pal'es-tyne 
pal'lew 
pal'ty 
pal-te’el 
pam-fil'e-a 
pay(fos 
par'a-dise 
ay'ran 
at ae 
par'me-nas 
par'nak 
pay'rosh 
par-shan'da-thah 
par the-ans 
par'yew-ah 
‘par-vay'im 
pay'sak 
pas-dam'mam 
pa-se'ah 
pash!ur 


Passover pass!o-ver 
Patara pal'a-rah 
Pathros pay'thros 
Pathrusim path-rew' stm 
Patrobas pat-ro'bas 
Pau pay hew 
Pedahel ped'a-hel 
Pedahzur ped-ah/zur 
Pedaiah ped-a'yah 
Pekah pelkah 
Pekahiah pek-a-hilah 
Pekod pel'kod 
Pelaiah pel-a-t'ah 
Pelaliah pel-a-ly'ah 
Peleg pelle 
Peleth e‘leth 
Pelonite pel'o-nite 
Peniel pe-ny'el 
Peninnah pe-ran'nah 
Pentapolis pen-tap'o-lis 
Pentateuch pen'ta-tuke 
Pentecost pent’e-coast 
Penuel pen-yew' el 
Peor pelor 
Perazim per'a-zim 
Perez uzzah — perez uz'zah 
Perga per'gah 
Pergamos per'ga-mos 
Perida pe-ry'dah 
Perizzites per'iz-zites 
Persia per’ she-a 
Perudah per-yew'dah 
Pethahiah peth-a-hy'ah 
Pethor pelthor 
Pethuel peth-yew'el 
Peulthai peal ay 
Phalec Say'lek 
Phalti e Salty 
Phanuel fon-yew'el 
Pharaoh’ Ja'ro | 
Pharaoh hophra fo'ro hof'rak 
Pharathoni Sar-a-tho'ne 
Pharez Suarez 
Pharisees far'e-sees 
Pharphar Sar far 
Phaseah fa-se'ah 
Phebe Sfee'be 
Phenice Sfe-ny'se 
Phenicia Se-msh'e-a 
Phibeseth Jib'e-seth 
Phicol sfyfkol 
Philadelphia _fil-a-del!fe-a 
Philemon -le'mon 
Philetus Ji-le'tus 
Philip ee 
Philippi hippy 
Philistia il lis/tena 
Philistim ful-lis'tim 

; Staite fiiten 

hilologus l-lol’o-g-u 

Philometer aes ig 
Phinehas Jin'ne-has 
Phison Sy'son 
Phlegon Neato 
Phrygia Sridj'ye-a 
Phud ‘ud. 
Phurah Sew'rah 
Phut Sut (as nut) 
Phubah Sew'bah 
Phygellus Syjelllus 
Phylacteries Blakte-vihh 


Pleiades 
Pochereth 
Pollux 
Pontius 
Poratha 
Portius Festus 
Potiphar 
Potiphera 
Prisca 
Priscilla 
Prochorus 
Ptolemeus 


Quartus 
Quaternion 


R 


RaaMan 
Raamiah 


py-ha-hy'roth 
pa tat 


por'shus fest'us 
pol'e-far 
pot-e-fe'rah 
pris‘kah 


pris-sillah 


prok'o-rus 
tol-e-me'us 
pew'ah 
pub'le-us 
pew'dens 
pul (as dull) 
pew'nites 
pew'non 
put (as nut) 
pew-te'o-li 
pew te-el 


quar’tus 
qua-ter’ne-on 


ray'a-mah 
ra-a-my'ah 
rab'bah 
rab!by 
rab-bo'ny 
rab'sa-ris 
rab'sha-keh 
ray'kah 
ray'kal 
ray'chel 

rad! da-i 
rey’ grano 

rag’ yew-ah 
rag-yew'el 
ray hab 
ray'kem 
rak/kath 
rak'kon 
ray'mah 
ra-math-a'im 
ram'a-them 
ray'math le'hy 
ray'math mis'peh 
ram/e-sis 


re-bek'ah 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Rechab 
Rechah 
Reelaiah 
Regem 
Regem melek 
Rehabiah 
Rehob 
Rehoboam 
Rohoboth 
Rehum 
Rei 
Rekim 
Remaliah 
Remeth 
Remmon 

methoar 
Remphan 
Rephael 
Rephaiah 
Rephaim 
Rephidim 
Resen 
Reu 
Reuben 
Reuel 
Reumah 
Rezeph 
Rezia 
Rezon 
Rhegium 
Rhesa 
Rhoda 
Rhodes 
Ribai 
Rimmon parez 
Riphath 
Rogelim 
Rohgah 
Romamti ezer 
Rome 
Rufus 
Rusticus 
Ruhamah 
Ruth 

Ss 

SABACTHANI 
Sabaoth 
Sabdi 
Sabeans 
Sabtechah 
Sacar 
Sackbut 
Sadducees 
Sadoc 
Salah 
Salamis 
Salathiel 
Saleah 
Salem 
Sallai 
Salmoni 
Salome 
Samaria 
Samaritan 
Samgar nebo 
Samlah 
Samos 
Samothracia 
Samuel 
Sanballat 


re'kab 
re‘kah 
re-cl-a'yah 
re'jem 
rejem mellek 
re-ha-by'ah 
re‘hob 
re-ho-b0/am 
re'ho-both 
rehum 
ret 
re‘kim 
rem-a-ly'ah 
re/meth 
rem'mon 
meth-o'ar 
rem'fan 
re! fa-el 
re-fay'yah 
re-fay'um 
re-fid'im 
re'sen 
re'yew 
ruben 
re-yew'el 
rumah 
re'zef 
re-zy'ah 
re'zon 
reje-wmn 
re'sah 
ro'dah 
roads 
ry'bay 
rum'mon pay'rez 
ry! fath 
ro-ge'lim 
ro'gah 
ro-mam'te e'zer 
room 
rew'fus 
rus'te-kus 
ru-hay'mah 
rooth 


sa-bak-tha'ni 
sab-a’oth 
sab'dy 
sa-be’ans 
sab'ie-kah 
say/kar 

sak! but 
sad'du-seez 
say'dok 
say/lah 
sal/a-mis 
sa-lay'the-el 
sal'kah 
say'lem 
sal'lay-4 
sal-mo'ne 
sa-lo’me 
sa-may're-a 
sa-mar'e-tan 
sam'gar ne/bo 
samlah 
say/mos 
sam-o-thray'she-a 
sam/u-el 
san-bal/lat 


Sanhedrim 
Sansannah 
Saph 
Saphir 
Sapphira 
Sapphire 
Sarai 
Sarah 
Saraph 
Sardis 
Sardius 
Sardine 
Sardonyx 
Sarepta 
Sarid 
Sargon 
Sarsekim 
Saruch 
Satan 
Saul 
Sceva 
Scythians 
Seba 
Sebat 
Secacah 
Sechu 
Secundus 
Segub 
Seir 
Seirath 
Sela hammah 
lekoth 
Selah 
Seled 
Seleucia 
Semachiah 
Semaiah 
Semei 
Senaah 
Sennacherib 
Senir 
Senua 
Seorim 
Sephar 
Sepharad 
Sepharvaim 
Sephela 
Serah 
Seraiah 
Seraphim 
Sered 
Sergius 
Serug 
Sether 
Shaalabbin 
Shaalbim 
Shaalbonit 
Shaaph 
Shaaraim 
Shaashgaz 
Shabbethai 
Shachia 
Shaddai 
Shadrach 
Shage 
Shahazimath 
Shalem 
Shalisha 
Shallecheth 
Shallum 
Shalmai 
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san-he'drim 
san-san/nah 


saf ‘fire 
say'rar 
say'rah 
say'raf 
sardis 
sar’ de-us 
sar'dyne 
sar-do'nix 
sa-rep'lah 
say'rid 
sar'gon 
sar-se'kim 
say ruk 
say'lan 
sawl 
se'vah 
silh'e-ans 
se/bah 
se'bat 
se-kay'kah 
se‘kew 
se-kun/dus 
se’gub 
selur 
seir-ath 
se'lah ham'mak 
le‘koth 
sellah 
selled 
se-lu'she-a 
sem-a-ky'ah 
sem-a-v'ah 
sem/e-t 
se-nay’ah 
sen-nak'e-rib 
se/ner 
sen’u-ah 
se-o/rim 
se/far 
pi hea 
sef-ar-vay'im 
sef'fe-lah 
se'rah 
ser-a-iah 
serra-fim 
se'red 
ser je-us 
serug 
se/ther 
shay-al-ab/bin 
shay-al/bim 
shay-al'bon-ite 
shayof 
shay-a-ray/im 
shay-ash'gaz 
shab-beth/a-t 
shak-vah 
shad/da-t 
shay'drak 
shay’ge 
sha-haz'e-math 
shay'lem 
shal!e-shah 
shal'le-keth 
shal/lum 


shal'may 


. 
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Shalmanezer 
Shamariah 
Shamir 
Shamgar 
Shamimai 
Shammua 
Shamsherai 
Shaphan 
Shaphat 
Shapher 
Sharai 
Sharaim 
Sharar 
Sharezer 
Sharon 
Sharuhen 
Shashai 
Shashak 
Shaveh 
Shaul 
Shealtiel 
Sheariah 
Shear jashub 
Shebah 
Shebam 
Shebaniah 
Shebarim 
Sheber 
Shebnah 
Shebuel 
Shecaniah 
Shechem 
Shedeur 
Shehariah 
Shelemiah 
Sheleph 
Shelesh 
Shelomi 
Shelomoth 
Shelumiel 
Shemah 
Shemaiah 
Shemariah 
Shemeber 
Shemir 
Shemida - 
Sheminith 
Shemiramoth 
Slfemuel 
Shenazar 
Shenir 
Shephatiah 
Shephi 
Shephuphan 
Sherah 
Sherebiah 
Sheresh 
Sheshach 
Sheshai 
Sheshan 
Sheshbazzar 
Shethar 


Shethar boznai 


Shibboleth 
Shicron 
Shiggaion 
Shihon 
Shibor libnah 
Shilhi 
Shiloah 
Shiloh 


shal-ma-ne'zer 
sham-a-ry/ah 
shay'mer 
sham'gar 
sham'ma-t 
sham-mew'ah 
sham-she-ray't 
shay'fan 
shay! fat 
shay'fer 
sha-ray't 
sha-ray/im 
shay'rar 
sha-re'zer 
shay'ron 
sha-rw/hen 
shash'a-i 
shay'shak 
shay'veh 
shay'ul 
she-al'te-el 
she-a-ry'ah 
she'ar jay'shub 
she'bah 
she'bam 
sheb-a-ny'ah 
sheb/a-rim 
she'ber 
sheb'nah 
sheb‘yew-el 
shek-a-ny' ah 
she'kem 
shed'e-ur 
she-ha-ry'ah 
shel-e-my'ah 
shellef 
she'lesh 
she-lo'my 
shel/o-moth 
she-lu'me-el 
she'mah 
shem-a-i'ah 
shem-a-ry'ah 
shem-e'ber 
she'mer 
she-my'dah 
shem/e-nith 
she-mir'a-moth 
she'mew-el 
she-nay'zar 
<n 
shef-a-ty'ah 
shay : 
she-few!fan 
she'rah 
sher-e-by'ah 
she'resh 
she'shak 
she'shay 
she'shan 
shesh-baz'zar 
she'thar 


she'thar boz'nay 


shib/bo-leth 
me ‘kron 
shig-gay'yon 
eal 
shy'hor lib'nah 
shil/hy 
shy-lo/ah 
shy'lo 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Shiloni 
Shilshah 
Shimea 
Shimeath 
Shimei 
Shimeon 
Shimi 
Shimon 
Shimrath 
Shimri 
Shimshai 
Shinab 
Shinar 
Shiphi 
Shiphrah 
Shiphtan 
Shisha 
Shishak 
Shitrai 
Shiza 
Shoa 
Shobab 
Shobach 
Shobal 
Shobai 
Shoco 
Shochob 
Shophach 
Shophan 
Shoshannim 
Shua 
Shual 
Shubael 
Shulamite 
Shumathites 
Shunamite 
Shunem 
Sbuni 
Shupham 
Shushan eduth 
Shuthelah 
Sia 

Siaha 
Sibbechai 
Sibboleth 
Sibraim 
Sichem 
Sidon 
Sigionoth 
Sihon 
Silas 
Siloah 
Silvanus 
Silla 
Simeon 
Simon 
Sinai 
Sinim 
Sinites 
Sion 
Siphmoth 
Sippai 
Sirach 
Sirion 
Sisamai 
Sisera 
Sivan 
Smyrna 
Sochoh 
Sodi 
Sodom 


she-lo'n 
shil/shah 
shim-e'ah 
shim'e-ath 
shim'e-t 
shim’e-on 
shy’my 
shy'mon 
shim'rath 
shim'ry 
shim’ shay 
shy'nab 
shy'nar 
shy'fy 
slaf'rah 
shif’tan 
shy'shah 
shy'shak 
shit'ray 
shy'zah 
sho'ah 
sho'bab 
sho'bak 
sho'bal 
sho-bay't 
sho'ko 
sho'kob 
sho!fak 
sho! fan 
sho-shan'nim 
shu'ah 
shw'al 
shu'ba-el 
shu'lam-ite 
shu'math-ites 
shu'nam-ite 
shu'nem 
shu'ny 
shw fam 
shu! shan e'duth 
shu'the-lah 
sy'ah 
sy-ahah 
sib/be-ka 
sib'bo-let 
sib-ray'im 
sy/kem 
sy'don 
se-o-y'o-noth 
sy'hon 
sy'las 
sil'o-ah 
sil-vay'nus 
sil'lah 
sim’e-on 
sy'mon 
sy'nay 
sy'nim 
sin'ites 

sy! on 

sif moth 
sip’ pay 
sy'rak 

sur’ e-on 
sis-am/a-t 
sis'e-rah 
sy'van 
smer/nah 
soko 

so! 

sod'om 


Solomon 
Sopater 
Sophereth 
Sorek 
Sosthenes 
Sotai 
Stachys 
Stacte 
Stephanas 
Stoicks 
Suah 


Succoth benoth 


Sucbathites 
Sukkiims 
Susa 
Susanchites 
Susannah 
Susi 
Sycamine 
Sychar 
Syene 
Synagogue 
Syntiche 
Syracuse 
Syria 
Syrion 
Syrophenicia 


TAANAC SHILOH 


Tabeal 
Taberah 
Tabitha 
Tabor 
Tabrimon 
Tache 
Tachmonite 
Tahan 
Tahapanes 
Tahaphanes 
Tahpenes 
Tahrea 


Tahtim hodshi 


Talitha cumi 
Talmai 
Tamar 
Tammuz 
Tanach 
Tanhumeth 
Taphath 
Tappuah 
Tarah 
Taralah 
Tarea 
Tarpelites 
Tarshish 
Tatnai 
Tebah 
Tebaliah 
Tebeth 
Tehinnah 
Tekel 
Tekoah 
Telabib 
Telah 
Telahim 
Telassar 
Telem 
Telharsa 
Telmelah 
Tema 


sol'o-mon 
sop'a-ter 
so-fe'reth 
so'rek 
eps'te-nes 
so/ta-t 
sta'kees 
stak’te 
stef/a-nas 
stoliks 

lah 
suk/koth be’noth 
suk'a-thites 
suk-ke'ims 
su'sah 
su'san-kites 
su-san’nah 


sy-ro-fe-nish'e-a 


anak shy'loh 
so adat y 


; 
: 
7 
4 
] 


Tertius 


Theophilus 
Thermeleth 
‘Thessalonica 
Theudas 
Thimnathah 
Thyatira , 
Tiberias 
Tibni 

Tidal 

Tiglath pilezer 
Tikvah 

Tilon 

Timeus 
Timna 
Timnah 
Timnath heres 


te’man 
tem/a-ny 
te'rah 
ter'a-fim 
te/resh 
ter she-us 
ter-tul/lus 
tet'rark 
thad-de'us 
tha'rah 
the-las'ser 
the-od'o-tus 
the-of’/e-lus 
ther’me-leth 
thes-a-lo-ny'kah 
thu'das 
thim-nay'thah 
thi-a-ty'rah 
ty-be're-as 
tib/ny 
ty'dal 
ont pe-le'zer 
tik'vah 
ty'lon 
te-me'us 
tim'nay 
tim'nah 
tim'nath he'res 
ty’mon - 
te-mo'the-us 
tif'sah 
ty'ras 
ty’rath-ites 
tir-hay/kah 
tir-hay'nah 
tyr'e-a 
tir’sha-thah 
tish’bite 
‘tus 
Pate 
to/ah 
to-by'ah 
to-by'jah 
to/ken 
to-gar’mah 
to/hew 
tot 
to'lah 
to/lad 
to! fel 
to' fet 
pel -o-ny'tis 
tro-jil'le-um 
ed 
~feln 
Weak 
sid/ke-nu 
tubal kain 
tik’e-kus 
ty-ran'nus 


Ulla 
Ummah 
Unni 
Upharsin 
Uphaz 
Urbane 
Uri 


Uzzah 

Uzzen sherah 
Uzzi 

Uzziah 

Uzziel 


VAJESATHA 
Vaniah 
Vashni 
Vasbti 
Vophsi 


ZAANAIM 
Zaanan 
Zaanannim 
Zaavan 
Zabad 
Zabbai 
Zabdi 
Zabdiel 
Zabina 
Zaccai 
Zaccu 
Zachariah 
Zacher 
Zaccheus 
Zadok 
Zaham 
Zair 
Zalaph 
Zalmonah 
Zalmunnah 
Zamzummims 
Zanoah 
Zaphnath 
paaneah 
Zaphon 
Zarah 
Zareah 
Zared 
Zarephath 
Zaretan 
Zareth shahar 
Zartanah 
Zatthu 
Zaza 
Zebadiah 
Zebah 
Zebaim 
Zebedee 
Zebina 
Zeboim 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


ul/lah 
wmn'mah 
un'ny 
yew-far'sin 
yew faz 

ur ba-ne 
yew'ry 
yew-ry'ah 
yew're-el 
yew'rim 
yew tha-t 
yew'za-% 
yew! zal 
uz'zah 
uz/zen she/rah 
uz'zy 
uz-zy'ah 
uz-zy'el 


V 


va-jes'a-thah 
va-ny'ah 
vash'ny 
vash'ty 
vof’sy 


Z 


zay-a-nay'im 
zay'a-nan 
zay-a-nan'nim 
zay'a-van 
zay'bad 
zab/bay 
zab'd 
zab/de-el 
xab-by'nah 
zak/ka-t 
zak'ker 
zak-a-ry'ah 
zay'ker 
zak-ke'us 
zay'dok 
zay'ham 
zay'ir 
zay/laf 
zal-mo'nah 
zal-mun'nah 
zam-zum’mims 
zan-o'ah 
zaf'nath 
pay-a-ne'ah 


, zaylfon 


zay'rah 
za-re'ah 

zay'red 
zar'e-fath 
zar'e-tan 
zay'reth sha’har 
zar-tay'nah 
zal'thew 


zay'zah 

ps em ah 
zelbah 
ze-bay/im 
zeb/be-dee 
ze-by/nah 
ze-bo'im 


Zebuda 
Zebul 
Zebulon 
Zedekiah 
Zedah 
Zeeb 
Zelah 
Zelek 
Zelophehad 
Zelotes 
Zelzah 
Zemaraim 
Zemarite 
Zemirah 
Zenan 
Zenas 
Zeorim 
Zephaniah 
Zephath 
Zephathab 
Zetho 
Zephon 
Zerah 
Zerahiah 
Zeresh 
Zereda 
Zeredatha 
Zerereth 
Zeror 
Zeruah 
Zerubbabel 
Zeruiah 
Zetham 
Zia 

Ziba 
Zibeon 
Zibiah 
Zichri 
Zidkijah 
Zidon 
Zidonians 
Ziha 
Zilthai 
Zimri 
Zina 

Ziph 
Ziphah 
Ziphion 
Ziphites 
Ziphron 
Zipporah 
Zithri 
Ziza 
Zoan 
Zobeba 
Zoheleth 
Zophah 
Zophai 
Zophim 
Zorah 
Zorathites 
Zoreah 
Zorobabel 
Zuar 
Zuriel 
Zuri shaddai 
Zuzims 
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ze-bew'dah 
ze/bul (as dull) 
zeb/u-lun 
zed-e-ky'ah 
ze'dah 
zeleb 
ze'lah 
ze'lek 
ze-lo!fe-had 
ze-lo'les 
zel’/zah 
zem-a-ray'im 
zem'a-rite 
ze-my'rah 
ze'nan 
ze'nas 
ze-or'im 
zef-a-ny'ah 
zelfath 
zefa-thah 
ze'tho 
ze/fon 
ze'rah 
zer-a-hy'ah 
ze'resh 
zer’e-dah 
ze-red'a-thah 
ze-re'reth 
ze'ror 
ze-ru'ah 
ze-rub'ba-bel 
zer-u-'ah 
ze'tham 
zy'ah 

dae 
zib'e-on 
zib-i'yah 
zik'ry 
zid-kyjah 
zy'don ' 
zy-do'ne-ana 
zy! 
zul'thay 
zim’ 


zy’ 


zo-be'bah 
zo'he-leth 
zolfah 

zo! fay 
zo!fim 
zo’rah 

zo'r ath-ites 
zo-re/ah 
zo-rob/a-bel 
zu/ar 
zu're-el 
zu'ry shad/a- 
zu/zums 
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